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PREFACE. 


A  'symbolical  library'  that  contains  the  creeds  and  confessions 
of  all  Christian  denominations  tills  a  vacuum  in  theological  and 
historical  literature.  It  is  surprising  that  it  has  not  been  supplied 
long  ago.  Sectarian  exclusiveness  or  doctrinal  indifferentism  may 
have  prevented,  it.  Other  symbolical  collections  are  confined  to 
particular  denominations  and  periods.  In  this  work  the  reader 
will  find  the  authentic  material  for  the  study  of  Comparative  The- 
ology—  Symbolics,  Polemics,  and  Irenics.  In  a  country  like  ours, 
where  people  of  all  creeds  meet  in  daily  contact,  this  study  onght 
to  command  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 

The  First  A^olume  has  expanded  into  a  doctrinal  history  of  the 
Church,  so  far  as  it  is  embodied  in  public  standards  of  faith.  The 
most  important  and  fully  developed  symbolical  systems  —  the  Vat- 
ican Romanism,  the  Lutheranism  of  the  Formula  of  Concord,  and 
the  Calvinism  of  tlie  Westminster  standards  —  have  been  subjected 
to  a  critical  analysis.  The  author  has  endeavored  to  combine  the 
αλτ/θίύείν  £1'  αγ«->7  and  the  ά-γαπξν  iv  ίίλη^ίία,  and  to  be  mindfLil 
of  the  golden  motto.  In  necessariis  imitas,  in  duhiis  libertas,  in 
omnibiLS  cariias.  Honest  and  earnest  controversy,  conducted  in  a 
Christian  and  catholic  spirit,  promotes  true  and  lasting  union.  Po- 
lemics looks  to  Irenics — the  aim  of  war  is  peace. 

The  Second  Λ^οίηηιο  contains  the  Scripture  Confessions,  the  ante- 
Nicene  Rules  of  Faith,  the  CEcumenical,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin 
Creeds,  from  the  Confession  of  Peter  down  to  the  Vatican  Decrees. 
It  includes  also  the  best  Russian  Catechism  and  the  recent  Old 
Catholic  Union  Propositions  of  the  Bonn  Conferences. 

The  Third  Volume  is  devoted  to  the  Lutheran,  Anglican,  Calvin- 
istic,  and  the  later  Protestant  Confessions  of  Faith.  The  documents 
of  the  Third  Part  (pp.  707-876)  have  never  been  collected  before. 


vi  PREFACE. 

The  creeds  and  confessions  arc  given  in  tlic  original  langnages 
from  the  best  editions,  and  arc  accompanied  by  translations  fur  the 
convenience  of  the  Englisli  i-eadcr.' 

AVhilc  these  volumes  were  passing  through  the  press  several 
leai-ncd  treatises  on  the  ancient  creeds  by  Lumby,  Swainson,  Ilort, 
Caspari,  and  others  have  appeared,  though  not  too  late  to  be  no- 
ticed in  the  final  revision.  The  literature  has  been  biOuglit  down 
to  the  close  of  1S7G.  I  trust  that  nothing  of  importance  has  es- 
caped my  attention. 

I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  my  obligation  to  several  dis- 
tinguished divines,  in  America  and  England,  for  valuable  informa- 
tion concerning  the  denominations  to  which  they  belong,  and  for 
several  contributions,  which  appear  under  the  writers'  names.^  In 
a  history  of  conflicting  creeds  it  is  wise  to  consult  representative 
men  as  well  as  books,  in  order  to  secuiO  strict  accuracy  and  im- 
partiality, which  are  the  cardinal  virtues  of  a  historian. 

May  this  repository  of  creeds  and  confessions  promote  a  better 
understanding  among  the  Churches  of  Christ.  The  divisions  of 
Christendom  bring  to  light  the  various  aspects  and  phases  of  re- 
vealed truth,  and  will  be  overruled  at  last  for  a  deeper  and  richer 
liarmony,  of  which  Christ  is  the  key-note.  In  him  and  by  him  all 
problems  of  theology  and  history  will  be  solved.  The  nearer  be- 
lievers of  different  creeds  approach  the  Christological  centre,  the 
better  they  will  understand  and  love  each  other. 


P.  s. 


Biisr.E  House,  New  York, 
December,  187G. 


'  I  have  used,  e.  g.,  tlie  fac-simile  of  the  ohlest  MS.  of  the  Athnnasian  Creed  from  the 
'Utrecht  Psaher;'  the  ed.  princeps  of  the  IvUtlieran  Concordia  (formerly  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Dr.  Meyer,  the  well-known  commentator) ;  the  Corpus  et  Sipitagnui  Con/'essionum, 
ed.  1βΓ)4;  a  copy  of  the  Harmonia  Con/essioninii,  once  owned  hy  Prince  Casimir  of  the 
Palatinate,  who  suggested  it;  the  oldest  editions  of  the  Westminster  Confession  and  Cate- 
chisms, of  the  Savoy  Declaration,  etc. 

'  The  Hev.  Drs.  Jos.  Angus,  W.  Vi.  Andrews,  Chas.  A.  Briggs,  J.  U.  Brown,  E.  W.  Gilmim, 
G.  Haven,  A.  A.  llodge,  Alex.  F.  Mitchell,  E.  D.  Morris,  Chas.  P.  Kra\ith,  J.  li.  Lumhy, 
G.  D.  Matthews,  II.  Osgood,  E.  von  Schweinitz,  II.  B.  Smith,  John  Stoughton,  E.  A.  Wash- 
burn, W.  K.  Williams.     See  Vol.  I.  pp.  609,  811,  839,  911 ;  Λ"ο1.  III.  pp.  3,  738,  777,  799. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  call  for  a  new  edition  of  this  work  in  less  than  a  year  after  its 
publication  is  an  agreeable  surprise  to  the  author,  and  fills  him  with 
gratitude  to  the  reading•  public  and  the  many  reviewers,  known  and 
unknown,  who  have  so  kindly  and  favorably  noticed  it  in  American 
and  foreign  periodicals  and  in  private  letters.  One  of  the  foremost 
divines  of  Germany  (Dr.  Dorner,  in  the  Jahrhacher  far  Deutsche 
Theologie,  1877,  p.  682)  expresses  a  surprise  that  tlie  idea  of  such  an 
oecumenical  collection  of  Christian  Creeds  should  have  originated  in 
America,  where  the  Church  is  divided  into  so  many  rival  denomina- 
tions; but  he  adds  also  as  an  explanation  that  this  division  ci-eates  a 
desire  for  unity  and  co-operation,  and  a  mutual  courtesy  and  kindness 
unknown  among  the  contending  parties  and  schools  under  the  same 
roof  of  state -churches,  where  outward  uniformity  is  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  inward  peace  and  harmony. 

The  changes  in  this  edition  are  very  few.  The  litcratiu'e  in  the 
iirst  volume  is  brought  down  to  the  present  date,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  second. volinne  a  fac-simile  of  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the  Athanasian 
Ci-eed  and  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  added. 

P.  S. 

New  Yokk,  April,  1878. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


Tnis  edition  differs  from  tlio  second  in  the  following  particulars: 

1.  In  the  first  volume  several  errors  have  been  corrected  (e.g.,  in  the 
statistical  table,  p.  818),  and  a  list  of  new  works  inserted  on  p.  xiv. 

2.  In  the  third  volume  a  translation  of  the  Second  Helvetic  Confes- 
sion has  been  added,  pp.  831  sqq. 

P.  S. 

New  York,  Decewber,  1880. 
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Page  225. 
IlKnnLiNQKR:  Die  Thcoloijie  Melanchthon's  in  ihier  geschichtlichen  Entwicklung  und  im  Zusammeiihaug 
mit  dcr  Lchrgcachichte  imd  Cidtttrgcschichte  dcr  Refurmation.    Gotha,  1S7S. 

Page  243. 
G.  Pi. ITT :  Die  Apohgie  dcr  Augustana,  gcschichtlich  eiklurt.    Erlungen,  1S73. 

Pages  35-t  aiid  919. 

Piiii.ip  PriiAFF:  The  Harmony  of  the  lie/ormed  Confessions,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  First  General 
Presbyterian  Coniicil  convened  at  Edinburgh,  1S7T,  pp.  2S  sqq.  (also  separately  printed,  New  York,  1877). 
W.  Kraft:  Attempt  at  a  Consensus  of  the  Refornud  Confessions,  ibid.  pp.  42  .«qq Conip.  also  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Second  General  Presbiiterian  Council,  hc\a.  in  Philadelphia,  ISSO,  which 
contains  much  material  couceruing  Confessions  and  Formulas  of  Subscription  in  the  Reformed  and 
Presbjteriau  Churches. 

Page  390. 

A  Bohemian  translation  of  the  second  Ilelvetic  Confession,  by  Dr.  IIicr.mann  z.  Tardv,  appeared  at 
Prague,  1SG7  (Konfessi  llelcetska),  simultaneously  with  BOui/s  Latin  ed.  in  commemoratiou  of  the  third 
centennial  of  the  Confession. 

Page  467. 

he  Catechisme  Francais  de  Cat.tin  publie  en  1537,  riiviprime  pour  la  premiere  fois  d''a2n-es  U7i  exemplaire 
noxLveUemcnt  retrouve,  et  suivi  de  la  plus  ancienne  confession  de  foi  de  VEglise  de  Geture,  avec  dexix  notices 
par  AhuRnr  Ιίιι.ι.ικτ^ί  TnEoruu.E  Dupoub.  Geneve  (II.  Georg),  Paris  (G.  Fi.-ichbacher),  1S7S.  The  origi- 
nal copy  was  found  in  the  Bibliotheque  Naiionale  at  Paris  under  the  title  Instruction  et  confession  de 
fog  dont  on  use  en  I'Eglise  de  Geneve,  printed  in  Gothic  type,  without  tlie  author's  uame.  Ii  corre- 
sponds with  the  Latin  version  published  in  the  Strasburg  edition  of  Cilvin'^  Works. 

Page  529. 
Another  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Ileidelbeig  Catechism  is  pre.served  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna,  to  which  Dr.  V(m  Tardy  directed  my  attention  on  a  visit  in  1S79.     It  is  beautifully  bound  with 
gilt  edges,  and  was  presented  by  the  Elector  Fredeiick  III.  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 

Page  56S. 
Emii.to  Comha  (Professor  in  the  Waldensian  Theological  College  at  Florence) :  Waldo  and  the  Walden- 
eians  before  the  Reformation.     Translated  from  the  Italian  by  T.  E.  Coiuba  (brother  of  the  authoi). 
New  York,  ISSO. 

Page  665. 
Memoirs  and  Letters  of  George  David  Cummins,  First  Bishop  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church.    Edited 
by  his  Wife.    New  York,  1S79.    Tliis  biography  gives  an  inside  view  of  the  causes  which  led  to  his  se- 
cession and  the  founding  of  the  Ilef.  Epis.  Church. 

Page  S20, 
IIknky  Martyn  DrxTF.R :  The  Congregationalism  of  the  last  Three  TInndred  Years,  as  seert  in  its  Litera- 
ture.    New  York  (Harper  &  Brothers),  ISSO.     The  Biographical  Appendix  contains  a  very  valuable 
chronological  list  of  7200  boolis  and  pamphlets  on  Congregationalism. 

Page  905. 
EnwAUTi  Mii.i.F.B  (Episc):  The  History  and  Doctrines  of  Irvingism,or  of  the  so-calUd  Catholic  and 
A2>oatolic  Church.    Loudon,  1S7S,  2  vol^ 
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FIEST  CHAPTER. 

OF    CREEDS    IN    GENERAL. 

General  Literature. 

WM.DtiNr.opfPi-of.  of  Church  Hist,  at  Edinburgh,  d.  1720):  Account  of  all  the  Ends  and  U.tes  of  Creeds  and 
Confessions  of  Faith,  a  Defense  of  their  Justice,  Reasonableness,  and  Necessity  as  a  Public  Standard  rf  Ortho- 
doxy, 2d  ed.  Lond.  1724.  Preface  to  [Dunlop's]  Collection  of  Confessions  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Ediub. 
1719  sq.  Vol.  I.  pp.  v.-cxlv. 

J.  Caspar  Kocanu:  Bibliotheca  theolorjioe  symholicoe  et  catecheticce ;  itemque  liturgiccB,  Wolienb.  and 
Jena,  1751-60,  2  parts,  Svo. 

CiiARLKs  BuTLEu  (R.C.,  d.  18.32) :  An  Historical  and  Literary  Account  of  the  Formularies,  Confessions 
of  Faith,  or  Symbolic  Books  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  and  principal  Protestant  Churches.  By  the 
Author  of  the  Horce  Biblicce,  London,  1816  (pp.  200). 

CuARLES  Antuont  Swainson  (Prof.  at  Cambridge  and  Canon  of  Chichester) :  The  Creeds  of  the  Church 
in  their  Relations  to  the  Word  of  God  and  to  the  Conscience  of  the  Individual  Christian  (Hulseau  Lectures 
for  1857),  Cambridge,  1S58. 

Francis  Ciiaponmere  (University  of  Geneva):  La  Question  des  Coyifcssions  de  For  au  sein  du  Protes- 
tantisme  contemporain,  Geneve,  1867.    (Pt.  I.  Exameu  des  Faits.    Pt.  II.  Discussion  des  Priucipes.) 

Karl  Leoiileu:  Die  Confcssionen  in  ihrem  Verhdltniss  zu  Christus,  Heilbronn,  1877. 

The  introductions  to  the  works  on  Symbolics  by  Marheineke,  Winer,  Mohler,  Kollner,  Gcep.ioke, 
Mattiies,  Hofmann,  Oeiilek,  contain  some  account  of  symbols,  as  also  the  Prolegomena  to  the  Collections 
of  the  Symbols  of  the  various  Churches  by  Walcii,  MClleii,  Nihmeyer,  Kiji.mel,  etc.,  which  will  be  noticed 
in  their  respective  places  below. 

§  1.  Name  and  Definition. 
A  Creed,'  or  Rule  of  Faith,^  or  Symbol,^  is  a  confession  of  faith  for 
public  use,  or  a  form  of  words  setting  forth  with  autlioritj  certain  arti- 

'  From  the  beginning  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  {Credo,  I  believe),  to  Avhich  the  term  is  applied 
more  particularly. 

^  Κανώι/  της  πίστεως  or  της  άληΒείας,  regula  fidei,  recjula  verilatis.  These  are  the  oldest 
terms  used  by  tlie  ante-Nicene  fathers,  Ireuiens,  TertuUian,  etc. 

^  Σύμβολοΐ',βι/τηΙοΙηιη  (from  σνμβάλλειί',ίο  throw  together,  to  compare),  means  a  mark,  badge, 
watchword,  test.  It  was  first  used  in  a  theological  sense  by  Cyprian,  A.D.  2u0  (Ep.  76,  al. 
GO,  ad  Magnum,  where  it  is  said  of  the  schismatic  Novatianus,  '  eodeni  stmbolo,  quo  et  nos, 
haptizare'),  and  then  very  generally  since  the  fourth  century.  It  was  chiefly  applied  to  the 
Apostles'  Creed  as  the  baptismal  confession  by  which  Christians  could  be  known  and  distin- 
guished from  Jews,  heathen,  and  heretics,  in  the  sense  of  a  military  signal  or  watchword  {tes- 
sera vnlitaris)  ;  the  Christians  being  regarded  as  soldiers  of  Christ  fighting  under  the  banner 
of  the  cross.  Ambrose  (d.  .S97)  calls  it  ''cordis  signactilum  et  nostrce  militire  sacramentum.' 
Rufinus,  in  his  Expositio  in  Si/mb.  Apost.,  uses  the  word  likewise  in  the  military  sense,  but 
gives  it  also  the  meaning  collalio,  contributio  (confounding  σιΊμβολον  \vith  σνμβολη),  with 
reference  to  the  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  creed  from  contributions  of  the  twelve  apostles 
{''  quod  ρ  lures  in  unum  conferunt;  id  enim  fecerunt  apostoli,'  etc.).  Others  take  the  word  in 
the  sense  of  a  compact,  or  agreement  (so  Suicer,  The.t.  ecrl.  II.  1084  :  'iJicere  possumus.  syw- 
bolum  nan  a  vnlitari,  sed  a  contractuum  tessera  nomen  id  arcepisse ;  est  enim  tessera  parti, 
quod  in  baptismo  inimus  cum  Deo').  Still  others  derive  it  (with  King,  History  of  the  Apostles 
Creed,  p.  8)  from  the  signs  of  recognition  among  the  heathen  in  their  mysteries.     Luther  and 
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clcs  of  belief,  ^^•llicll  are  regarded  by  the  framers  as  necessary  for  salva- 
tion, or  at  least  fur  the  well-being  of  the  Christian  Chnrch. 

A  creed  may  cover  the  whole  ground  of  Christian  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, or  contain  only  such  points  as  are  deemed  fundamental  and  suffi- 
cient, or  as  have  been  disputed.  It  may  be  declarative,  or  interrogative 
in  form.  It  may  be  brief  and  popular  (as  the  Apostles'  and  the  Kicene 
Creeds),  for  general  use  in  catechetical  instruction  and  at  baptism ;  or 
more  elaboi-ate  and  theological,  for  ministers  and  teachers,  as  a  standard 
of  public  doct)"ine  (the  symbolical  books  of  the  Reforniation  period). 
In  the  latter  case  a  confession  of  faith  is  always  the  result  of  dogmatic 
controversy,  and  more  or  less  directly  or  indirectly  polemical  against 
opposing  error.  Each  symbol  bears  the  impress  of  its  age,  and  the  his- 
torical situation  out  of  which  it  arose. 

Tiiere  is  a  development  in  the  history  of  symbols.  They  assume  a 
more  definite  shape  with  the  progress  of  biblical  and  theological  knowl- 
edge. They  are  mile-stones  and  finger-boards  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  They  embody  the  faith  of  generations,  and  the  most 
valuable  results  of  religious  controversies.  They  still  shape  and  regu- 
late the  theological  thinking  and  public  teaching  of  the  churches  of 
Christendom.  They  keep  alive  sectarian  strifes  and  antagonisms,  but 
they  reveal  also  the  underlying  agreement,  and  foreshadow  the  possi- 
bility of  future  harmony. 

§  2.  Origin  of  Creeds. 
Faith,  like  all  strong  conviction,  has  a  desire  to  utter  itself  before 
others — 'Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh ;'  Ί 
believe,  therefore  I  confess"'  {Credo,  ergo  conjiteof).  There  is  also  an 
express  duty,  Avhen  we  are  received  into  the  membership  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  on  every  proper  occasion,  to  profess  the  faith  Avithin 
us,  to  make  ourselves  known  as  followers  of  Christ,  and  to  lead  others 
to  him  by  the  influence  of  our  testimony,' 

MelaiiPthon  first  np])lietl  it  to  PiOtestant  creeds.  Λ  distinction  is  made  sometimes  between 
Sipnhol  and  Sjimlwliral  Bool•,  as  also  l)et\veen  si/mhola  /nib/ica  and  fn/ιιώυίη  /irivata.  The 
term  thtolofjia  spnbolica  is  of  more  recent  origin  than  the  term  lihri  si/mbolici. 

'  Comp.  Matt.  x.  32,  33  :  '  Every  one  who  sliall  confess  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  con- 
fess before  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  But  wliosoever  shall  deny  me  before  men,  him  λνϊΐΐ 
I  also  deny  before  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven.'  Ilom.  x.  0, 10  :  'If  tliou  shalt  ronf<ss  with 
thy  mouth  tlie  Lord  Jesus  [.Jesus  as  Lord],  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart  that  God  hath 
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This  is  the  origin  of  Christian  symbols  or  creeds.  They  never  pre- 
cede faith,  but  presuppose  it.  They  emanate  from  the  inner  life  of  the 
Churcli,  independently  of  external  occasion.  There  would  have  been 
creeds  even  if  there  had  been  no  doctrinal  controversies.^  In  a  certain 
seuse  it  may  be  said  that  the  Christian  Church  has  never  been  without 
a  creed  {Ecclesia  sine  symbolis  nulla).  The  baptismal  formula  and 
the  words  of  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  are  creeds ;  these  and  the 
confession  of  Peter  antedate  even  the  birth  of  the  Christian  Church  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost.  The  Church  is,  indeed,  not  founded  on  symbols, 
but  on  Christ ;  not  on  any  words  of  man,  but  on  the  word  of  God  ;  yet 
it  is  founded  on  Christ  as  confessed  by  men,  and  a  creed  is  man's  an- 
swer to  Christ's  question,  man's  acceptance  and  intei'pretation  of  God's 
word.  Hence  it  is  after  the  memorable  confession  of  Peter  that  Christ 
said, '  Thou  art  Rock,  and  upon  this  rock  I  shall  build  my  Chiych,'  as 
if  to  say, '  Thou  art  the  Confessor  of  Christ,  and  on  this  Confession,  as 
an  immovable  rock,  I  shall  build  my  Church.'  Where  there  is  faith, 
there  is  also  profession  of  faith.  As  '  faith  without  works  is  dead,'  so 
it  may  be  said  also  that  faith  without  confession  is  dead. 

But  this  confession  need  not  always  be  written,  much  less  reduced 
to  a  logical  formula.  If  a  man  can  say  from  his  lieart, '  I  believe  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  it  is  sufficient  for  his  salvation  (Acts  xvi,  31). 
The  word  of  God,  apprehended  by  a  living  faith,  which  founded  the 
Christian  Church,  was  at  first  orally  preached  and  transmitted  by  the 
apostles,  then  laid  down  in  the  ISTew  Testament  Scriptures,  as  a  pure 
and  unerring  record  for  all  time  to  come.  So  the  confession  of  faith, 
or  the  creed,  was  orally  taught  and  transmitted  to  the  catechumens, 
and  professed  by  them  at  baptism,  long  before  it  was  committed  to 
writing.  As  long  as  the  Disclplina  arcani  prevailed,  the  summary 
of  the  apostolic  doctrine,  called  '  the  rule  of  faith,'  was  kept  confi- 
dential among  Christians,  and  withheld  even  from  the  catechumens 
till  the  last  stage  of  instruction ;  and  hence  we  have  only  fragmentary 

raised  liim  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.     For  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  [so 
as  to  obtain]  righteousness ;   and  with  the  moutli  confession  is  made  unto  salvation. 

'  Semisch,  Ζ;«5  apostolisrhe  Glaiihenshekenntniss  (Herlin,  1872,  p.  7)  :  '■Bchenntnisse,  an 
welchen  skh  das  geistige  Leben  ganzer  Volker  auferhaut,  weklie  langen  Jahrhunchrlen  die 
hochsten  Ziele  und  bestimmenden  Krafte  ihres  Handelns  vorzeichnen,  sind  nic/it  Not/i-  und 
Flickwerke  des  Augenblicks  .  .  .  es  sind  Thaten  des  Lebens,  Pidsscldage  der  sick  selbst  be- 
zeugenden  Kirche.' 
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accounts  of  it  in  the  writings  of  the  ante-Kicene  fathers.  "When  con- 
troversies arose  concerning  the  true  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  give  formal  expression  of  their  true  sense,  to  reguUite 
tlic  i)ublic  teaching  of  tlie  Clmrch,  and  to  guard  it  against  error.  In 
tliis  way  the  creeds  Avere  gradually  enlarged  and  multiplied,  even  to  the 
inii)n>})er  extent  of  theological  treatises  and  systems  of  divinit}'. 

The  tirst  Christian  confession  or  creed  is  that  of  Peter,  when  Christ 
asked  the  apostles,  '  Who  say  ye  that  I  am  V  and  Peter,  in  the  name  of 
all  the  rest,  exclaimed,  as  by  divine  inspiration, '  Thou  art  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God'  (Matt.  xvi.  16).'  This  became  naturally  the 
substance  of  the  baptismal  confession,  since  Christ  is  the  chief  object  of 
the  Christian  faith.  Philip  required  the  eunuch  simply  to  profess  the 
belief  that  'Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God.'  In  conformity  with  the  bap- 
tismal formula,  however,  it  soon  took  a  Trinitarian  shape,  probably  in 
some  such  simple  form  as  '  I  believe  in  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  IIol}•  Spirit.'  Gradually  it  was  expanded,  by  the  addition  of  other 
articles,  into  the  various  rules  of  faith,  of  Avhich  the  Roman  form  under 
the  title  '  the  Apostles'  Creed'  became  the  prevailing  one,  after  the  fourth 
century,  in  the  West,  and  the  Isicene  Creed  in  the  East,  ν  The  Protest- 
ant Church,  as  a  separate  organization,  dates  from  1517,  but  it  was  not 
till  1530  that  its  faith  was  properly  formularized  in  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession. 

A  s^-mbol  may  proceed  from  the  general  life  of  the  Church  in  a  par- 
ticular age  without  any  individual  authorship  (as  the  Apostles'  Creed) ; 
or  from  an  Qicumenical  Council  (the  Nicene  Creed ;  the  Creed  of  Chal- 
cedon) ;  or  from  the  Synod  of  a  particular  Church  (the  Decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent ;  the  Articles  of  Dort ;  the  Westminster  Confession 
and  Catechisms) ;  or  from  a  number  of  divines  commissioned  for  such 
work  by  ecclesiastical  authority  (the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England;  the  Heidelberg  Catechism ;  the  Form  of  Concord);  or  from 
one  individual,  who  acts  in  this  case  as  the  organ  of  his  church  or  sect 
(the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  Apology,  composed  by  Melancthon  ;  the 
Articles  of  Smalkald,  and  the  Catechisms  of  Luther ;  the  second  Hel- 

'  The  similar  confession,  John  vi.  69,  is  of  a  previous  date.  It  reads,  according  to  the 
early  authorities, '  Thou  art  the  Holy  One  of  God'  (σν  tT  ό  άγιος  ^iov).  A  designation  of  the 
Messiiih.  This  text  coincides  with  the  testimony  of  the  demoniacs,  Marc.  I.  2 G,  who, -with 
ghusilike  intuition,  perceived  the  supernatural  character  of  Jesus. 


§  3.  AUTHORITY  OF  CREEDS.  ^ 

vetic  Confession  by  Bullinger).     What  gives  them  symbolical  or  au- 
thoritative character  is  the  formal  sanction  or  tacit  acquiescence  of  the 
church  or  sect  which  they  represent.  An  Congregational  and  Baptist  \ 
churches  the  custom  prevails  for  each  local  church  to  have  its  own  con-  ^ 
fession  of  faith  or  '  covenant,'  generally  composed  by  the  pastor,  and 
derived  from  the  AYestminster  Confession,  or  some  other  authoritativei 
symbol,  or  drawn  up  independently. 

§  3.  ΑυτποΕίτγ  OF  Ckeeds.^ 

1.  In  the  Protestant  system,  the  authority  of  symbols,  as  of  all  hu- 
man compositions,  is  relative  and  limited.  It  is  not  co-ordinate  with, 
but  always  subordinate  to,  the/Bible,  as  the  only  infallible  rule  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  practice.  The  value  of  creeds  depends  upon  tlie 
measure  of  their  agreement  Λvitll  the  Scriptures.  In  the  best  case  a 
human  creed  is  only  an  approximate  and  relatively  correct  exposition 
of  revealed  truth,  and  may  be  improved  by  the  progressive  knowledge 
of  the  Church,  while  the  Bible  remains  perfect  and  infallible.  The 
Bible  is  of  God ;  the  Confession  is  man's  answer  to  God's  word.-  The 
Bible  is  the  norma  noi^mmis ,'  the  Confession  the  norma  normata. 
The  Bible  is  the  rule  oi  faith  {regula  fidei)  \  the  Confession  the  rule 
of  doctrine  {regida  doctrinw).  The  Bible  has,  therefore,  a  divine  and 
absolute,  the  Confession  only  an  ecclesiastical  and  relative  authority. 
The  Bible  regulates  the  general  religious  belief  and  practice  of  the 
laity  as  well  as  the  clergy ;  the  symbols  regulate  the  public  teaching  of 
the  officers  of  the  Church,  as  Constitutions  and  Canons  regulate  the 
government.  Liturgies  and  Hymn-books  the  worship,  of  the  Church. 

Any  higher  view  of  the  authority  of  symbols  is  unprotestant  and  es- 
sentially Romanizing.  Symbololatry  is  a  species  of  idolatry,  and  sub- 
stitutes the  tyranny  of  a  printed  book  for  that  of  a  living  pope.     It  is 


'  On  the  authority  and  use  of  Symbols  there  are  a  number  of  Latin  and  German  treatises 
by  C.  U.  Hahn  (1883),  Hoefling  (1835),  Sartorius  (1845),  llarless  (1846),  Λ.  Hahn  (1847), 
Kullner  (1847),  Genzken  (1851),Bretschneider  (1830),  Johannsen  (1833),  and  others,  all  with 
special  reference  to  the  Lutheran  State  Churches  in  Germany.  See  the  literature  in  Midler, 
Die  symh.  Biicher  tier  evang.  luth.  Kirclie,  p.  xv.,  and  older  works  in  Winer's  Handbuch  dcr 
theol.L{teraiur,3d  ed.Vol.Lp.334.    Comp.also  Dunlop  and  Ciiaponniere  (Part  IL),  cited  in  §1. 

=  For  this  reason  a  creed  ought  to  use  language  different  from  that  of  the  Bible.  A  string 
of  Scripture  passages  would  be  no  creed  at  all,  as  little  as  it  would  be  a  prayer  or  a  hymn. 
A  creed  is,  as  it  were,  a  doctrinal  poem  Avritten  under  the  inspiration  of  divine  truth.  This 
may  be  said  at  least  of  the  oecumeuical  creeds. 

Vol.  I.— B 
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apt  to  produce  the  opposite  extreme  of  a  rejection  of  all  creeds,  and  to 
promote  rationalism  and  infidelity. 

"^  2.  The  Greek  Church,  and  still  more  the  Roman  Church,  regarding 
the  ]>ihlc  and  tradition  as  two  co-ordinate  sources  of  truth  and  rules  of 
faith,  claim  absolute  and  infallible  authority  for  their  confessions  of 
^aith.i 

The  Greek  Church  confines  the  claim  of  infallibility  to  the  seven 
oecumenical  Councils,  from  the  first  Council  of  Kica^a,  31^5,  to  the  sec- 
ond of  Niccea,  787. 

The  Roman  Church  extends  the  same  claim  to  the  Council  of  Trent 
and  all  the  subsequent  official  Papal  decisions  on  questions  of  faith 
down  to  the  decree  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  1854,  and  the  dog- 
ma of  Papal  Infallibility  proclaimed  by  the  A^atican  Council  in  1S70. 
Since  that  time  the  Pope  is  regarded  by  orthodox  Romanists  as  the  or- 
gan of  infallibility,  and  all  his  official  decisions  on  matters  of  faith  and 
morals  must  be  accepted  as  final,  Avithout  needing  the  sanction  of  an 
oecumenical  council. 

It  is  clear  that  either  the  Greek  or  the  Roman  Church,  or  both,  must 
be  wroni»;  in  this  claim  of  infallibility,  since  they  contradict  each  other 
'On  some  important  points,  especially  the  authority  of  the  pope,  which  in 
the  Roman  Church  is  an  articulus  stantls  et  cadentis  ecclcsiw,  and  is 
expressly  taught  in  the  Creed  of  Pius  V.  and  the  Vatican  Decrees. 

§  4.  Value  and  Use  of  Ckeeds. 
Confessions,  in  due  subordination  to  the  Bible,  are  of  great  value  and 
use.  Tliey  are  summaries  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  aids  to  its 
sound  understanding,  bonds  of  union  among  their  professors,  public 
standards  and  guards  against  false  doctrine  and  practice.  In  the  form 
of  Catechisms  they  are  of  especial  use  in  the  instruction  of  childi-en, 
and  facilitate  a  solid  and  substantial  religious  education,  in  distinction 
from  spasmodic  and  superficial  excitement.  The  first  object  of  creeds 
was  to  distinguish  the  Church  from  tlio  world,  from  Jews  and  heathen, 
:aftei-waids  orthodoxy  from  heresy,  and  finally  denomination  from  de- 
nomination. In  all  these  respects  they  are  still  valuable  and  indispen- 
sable in  the  present  order  of  things.     Every  well-regulated  society,  sec- 

'  Tertnllian  alrendy  speiil<s  of  ilip,  rrquht  Jiilri  immnhilis  et.  irrcfonnnbilis  (Op  virg.  veJ.  c.  1); 
but  he  iiiiplied  it  only  to  the  simjile  fi^m  whicti  is  substaiilialiy  retained  in  the  AjJOstlesTreed. 
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ular  or  religious,  needs  an  organization  and  constitution,  and  can  not 
prosper  without  discipline.  Catechisms,  liturgies,  hymn-books  are  creeds 
also  as  far  as  they  embody  doctrine. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  about  the  deo-ree  of  the  bindino• 
force  of  creeds,  and  the  quia  or  quatenus  in  the  form  of  subscription. 
The  whole  authority  and  use  of  symbolical  books  has  been  opposed  and 
denied,  especially  by  Socinians,  Quakers,  Unitarians,  and  Eationalists. 
It  is  objected  that  they  obstruct  the  free  interpretation  of  the  Bible  and 
the  progress  of  theology ;  that  they  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  con- 
science and  the  right  of  private  judgment;  that  they  engender  hypoc- 
risy, intolerance,  and  bigotiy ;  that  they  produce  division  and  distrac- 
tion ;  that  they  perpetuate  religious  animosity  and  the  curse  of  secta- 
rianism;  that,  by  the  law  of  reaction,  they  produce  dogmatic  indiffer- 
entism, skepticism,  and  infidelity  ;  that  the  symbololatry  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Calvinistic  State  Churches  in  the  seventeenth  century  is  responsible 
for  the  apostasy  of  the  eighteenth.^  The  objections  have  some  force  in 
those  State  Churches  which  allow  no  liberty  for  dissenting  organiza- 
tions, or  when  the  creeds  are  virtually  put  above  the  Scriptures  instead 
of  being  subordinated  to  them.  But  the  creeds,  as  such,  are  no  more 
responsible  for  abuses  than  the  Scriptures  themselves,  of  Avhich  they 
profess  to  be  merely  a  summary  or  an  exposition.  Experience  teaches 
that  those  sects  which  reject  all  creeds  are  as  much  under  the  authority 
of  a  traditional  system  or  of  certain  favorite  writers,  and  as  much  ex- 
posed to  controversy,  division,  and  change,  as  churches  with  formal 
creeds.  Neither  creed  nor  no-creed  can  be  an  absolute  protection  of 
the  purity  of  faith  and  practice.  The  best  churches  have  declined  or 
degenerated  ;  and  corrupt  churches  may  be  revived  and  regenerated  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  AYord  of  God,  which  abides  forever. 

§  5.  Classification  of  Creeds. 

The  Creeds  of  Christendom  may  be  divided  into  four  classes,  corre- 
sponding to  the  three  main  divisions  of  the  Church,  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Evangelical,  and  their  common  parent.  A  progressive  growth  of 
theology  in  different  directions  can  be  traced  in  them. 

1.  The  Ecumenical  Symbols  of  the  Ancient  Catholic  Church.    They 


'  These  objections  are  noticed  and  answered  at  length  by  Dunlop,  in  his  preface  to  the 
Collection  of  Scotch  Confessions,  and  in  the  more  recent  works  quoted  on  p.  7. 
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contain  chiefly  tlic  orthodox  doctrine  of  God  and  of  Christ,  or  the  fun- 
damental dogmas  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation.  They  are 
the  common  property  of  all  churches,  and  the  connnon  stock  from 
wliich  the  later  symbolical  books  have  grown. 

2.  The  Symbols  of  the  Greek  or  Oriental  Church,  in  which  the 
Greek  faith  is  set  forth  in  distinction  from  that  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
and  the  evangelical  Protestant  Churches.  They  w^re  called  forth  by 
the  fruitless  attempts  of  the  Jesuits  to  Komanize  the  Greek  Church,  and 
by  the  opposite  efforts  of  the  crypto-Calvinistic  Patriarch  Cyrillus  Lu- 
caris  to  evangelize  the  same.  They  differ  from  the  Roman  Creeds 
mainly  in  the  doctrine  of  the  procession  of  the  Iloly  Spirit,  and  the 
more  important  doctrine  of  the  Papacy;  but  in  the  controversies  on  the 
rule  of  faith,  justification  by  faith,  the  church  and  the  sacraments,  the 
Avorship  of  saints  and  relics,  the  hierarchy  and  the  monastic  system, 
they  are  much  more  in  harmony  with  Pomanism  than  with  Protest- 
antism, 

3.  The  Sj-mbols  of  the  Ρομλκ  Church,  from  the  Council  of  Trent  to 
the  Council  of  theΛ''atican  (15G3  to  ISTO).  They  sanction  the  distinc- 
tive doctrines  of  Romanism,  which  were  opposed  by  the  Reformers,  and 
condemn  the  leading  principles  of  evangelical  Protestantism,  especially 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  suflficient  rule  of  faith  and 
practice,  and  justification  by  faith  alone.  The  last  dogma,  proclaimed 
by  the  Vatican  Council  in  1870,  completes  the  system  by  making  the 
official  infallibility  of  the  Pope  an  article  of  the  Catholic  faith  (which 
it  never  was  before). 

4.  The  Symbols  of  the  E%'Angelical  Protestant  Churches.  Most 
of  them  date  from  the  period  of  the  Reformation  (some  from  the  sev- 
enteenth century),  and  thus  precede,  in  part,  the  specifically  Greek  and 
Latin  confessions.  They  agree  with  the  primitive  Catholic  Symbols,  but 
they  ingraft  upon  them  the  Augustinian  tlicory  of  sin  and  grace,  and 
several  doctrines  in  antln-opology  and  sotcriology  {e.  g.,  the  doctrine  of 
atonement  and  justification),  which  had  not  been  previouslj'  settled  by 
the  Church  in  a  conclusive  way.  They  represent  the  progress  in  the 
development  of  Christian  theology  among  the  Teutonic  nations,  a  pro- 
founder  understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (especially  the  Pauline 
Epistles),  and  of  the  personal  application  of  Christ's  mediatorial  work. 

The  Protestant  Symbols,  again,  arc  either  Lutuerax  or  Reformed. 
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The  former  were  nil  made  in  Germany  from  A.D.  1530  to  1577;  tlie 
latter  arose  in  different  countries — Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  Hol- 
land, Hungary,  Poland,  England,  Scotland,  wherever  the  influence  of 
Zwingli  and  Calvin  extended.  The  Lutheran  and  Eeformed  confes- 
sions agree  almost  entirely  in  their  theology,  christology,  anthropology, 
soteriology,  and  eschatology,  but  they  differ  in  the  doctrines  of  divine 
decrees  and  of  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  especially 
the  mode  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  later  evangelical  denominations,  as  the  Congregational ists,  Bap- 
tists, Quakers,  Arminians,  Methodists,  Moravians,  acknowledge  the 
leading  doctrines  of  the  Keformation,  but  differ  from  Lutheranism 
and  Calvinism  in  a  number  of  articles  touching  anthropology,  the 
Church,  and  the  sacraments,  and  especially  on  Church  polity  and  dis- 
cipline. Their  creeds  are  modifications  and  abridgments  rather  than 
enlargements  of  the  old  Protestant  symbols. 

The  heretical  sects  connected  with  Protestantism  mostly  reject  sym- 
bolical books  altogether,  as  a  yoke  of  human  authority  and  a  new  kind 
of  popery.  Some  of  them  set  aside  even  the  Scriptures,  and  make  their 
own  reason  or  the  spirit  of  the  age  the  supreme  judge  and  guide  in 
matters  of  faith  ;  but  such  loose  undenominational  denominations  have 
generally  no  cohesive  power,  and  seldom  outlast  their  founders. 

The  denominational  creed-making  period  closed  with  the  middle  of 
tlie  seventeenth  century,  except  in  the  Koman  Church,  which  has  quite 
recently  added  two  dogmas  to  her  creed,  viz.,  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mary  (1854),  and  the  Infallibility  of  the  Bishop  of 
Kome  (1870). 

If  we  are  to  look  for  any  new  creed,  it  will  be,  we  trust,  a  creed,  not 
of  disunion  and  discord,  but  of  union  and  concord  among  the  different 
branches  of  Christ's  kingdom. 
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SECOND  CHAPTER. 

THE    OECUMENICAL   CREEDS. 

Literature  on  the  three  CEcumenical  Creeds. 

Gf.kh.  JoAN.Vops  (Dutch  Reformed,  b.  near  Ileiilelberi;  15T7,  d.  at  Amsterdam  1G49):  Le  tribns  S'jm- 
bvlis,  Apostolii-o,  Alha)iasiaiio,et  Constantinupolitano.  Three  dissertations.  Amst.  1642  (and  iu  Vol.  VI. 
of  his  Opera,  Amst.  liOl).  Voss  was  the  first  to  dispute  and  disprove  the  apostolic  authorship  of  the 
Apostles',  and  the  Athanasian  authorship  of  the  Athanasiaii  Creed. 

James  UssiiEn  (Lat.  Ussekius,  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  d.  1C55):  De  Romance  ecclcsim  Sym- 
bolo  ApostoUco  vctere,  aliUquc  fidei  forniulw,  turn  ah  Occidcntalibiia  tuiii  ab  Orientalibns  in  prima  catcchesi 
et  baptiKMo  proponi  solitis,  Loud.  1()47  (also  Geneva,  1Τ•.''2,  pp.  17  fol.,  aud  Λvholc  Λvorkθ  in  16  vols.,  Dublin, 
1S47,  Vol.  VII.  pp.  297  sq.    I  have  used  the  Geneva  ed.). 

Job.  BiNOiiA.M  (Uector  of  Havaut,  near  Portsmoulh,  d.  1723) :  Oriijines  EccJesiastici ;  or  the  Antiquities 
of  the.  Christian  Church  (tirst  publ.  1710-2J  iu  10  vols.,  and  ofieu  since  iu  Engl,  and  in  the  Latin  trausl. 
of  Grischovius),  Book  X.  ch.  4. 

C.  G.  F.  Wai.cii  (a  Lutheran,  d.  at  Giittingeu  in  17S4) :  Bibliotheca  Si/vtbcUca  veins,  Lemgo,  1770.  (A 
more  complete  collection  than  the  i)recedini;  ones,  but  defective  in  the  texts.) 

E.  Koi.lneh:  Siimbolik  alter  christtichen  Confessioncn,  Hamburir,  1S37  sqq.,Vol.  I.  pp.  1-9'-'. 

Acq.  IIaun:  Bibliuthek  dcr  Symhule  und  Glaubcnsregeln  der  Apostolisch-kathulischen  Kirche,  Breslau, 
lSt2.    A  new  and  revised  ed.  by  Lubwiq  Haiin,  Breslau,  1877  (pp.  300). 

W.  Uauvey  :  Ilistunj  and  Theology  of  the  Three  Creeds,  Cambridge,  1856,  2  vols, 

Charles  A.  Heurti.ey  (Margaret  Prof,  of  Divinity,  O.xford):  Ilarmonia  Symbolica:  A  Collection  of 
Creeds  belonging  to  the  Ancient  Western  Church  and  to  the  Mediaeval  English  Church.  Oxford,  1S5S.  The 
same:  De  Fide  et  Symbolo.    Oxon.  et  Loud.  1S69. 

C.  P.Ca8t»ari  (Prof,  iu  Christiania) :  Ungedritckte,  tinbeachtete  imd  wenig  beachtcte  Qiiellen  zur  Geschichte 
des  Taufsymbnls  und  der  Glaubensregel.    Christiania,  1S66  to  1875,  3  vols. 

J.  Rawson  Lu.mbv  (Prof,  at  Cambridge) :  The  History  of  the  Creeds.    Cambridge,  1S73. 

C.  A.  SuAiNSON  (Prof,  of  Divinity,  Cambridge) :  The  Xicene  and  Apostles'  Creeds.  Their  Literary  //«- 
torn ;  together  teith  an  Account  of  the  Growth  and  Reception  of  '  the  Creed  of  St.Athanasius.'    Lond.  1875. 

Γ.  John  Anthony  Hort  (Prof,  in  Cambridge) :  Two  Dissertations  on  μοίΌγειί;?  i-eof  and  on  the  ' Constan- 
tinopolitan'  Creed  and  other  Eastern  Creeds  of  the  Fourth  Century.    Cambridge  aud  Loudon,  1876. 

§  6.  General  Character  of  the  (Ecumenic.vl  Creeds. 

By  a^cuinciiical  or  general  symbols  {symhola  oeciimenica,  s.  catholicciY 
we  niidorstaiid  tlie  doctrinal  confessions  of  ancient  Cliristianity,  "which 
are  to  tliis  day  eitlier  formally  or  tacitly  acknowledged  in  the  Greek, 
the  Latin,  and  the  Evangelical  Protestant  Churches,  and  form  a  Lond 
of  union  between  them. 

Tliey  are  three  in  number :  the  Apostles',  the  iS  icene,  and  the  Athana- 
sian Creed.  The  first  is  the  simplest ;  the  other  two  are  fuller  develop- 
ments and  interpretations  of  the  same.  The  Apostles'  Creed  is  the 
most  popular  in  tlie  Western,  tlic  Kicene  in  the  Eastern  Churches. 

To  them  may  be  added  the  christological  statement  of  the  oecumenical 
Council  of  Chalcedon  (451).     It  has  a  more  undisputed  authority  than 

■  The  term  οίκονμη'ΐκός  (from  οίκονμίνη,  sc.  yri,  orhis  terrarum,  the  inhabited  earth ;  in  a 
restricted  sense,  tlie  old  Roman  Empire,  as  embracing  the  civilized  world)  was  first  used  iu 
its  ecclesiastical  apijlication  of  the  general  synods  ofNicwa  (32.">),  Constantinople  (381),  Eph- 
esus  (431),  and  Chalcedon  (4.'")1),  also  of  patriarchs,  bishops,  and  emperors,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  of  the  ancient  general  symbols,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  confessions  of  particular 
churches.  In  the  Protestant  Church  the  term  so  used  occurs  first  in  tiie  Lutheran  Book  of 
Concord  {acumenica  sen  catholica). 
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the  Athanasian  Creed  (to  wliicli  the  term  oecumenical  apphes  only  in  a 
qualified  sense),  but,  as  it  is  seldom  used,  it  is  generally  omitted  from 
the  collections. 

These  tln-ee  or  four  creeds  contain,  in  brief  popular  outline,  the  fun- 
damental articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  necessary  and  sufiicient  for 
salvation.  They  embody  the  results  of  the  great  doctrinal  controver- 
sies of  the  Nicene  and  post-Nicene  ages.  They  are  a  profession  of 
faith  in  the  only  true  and  living  God, Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  Λvho 
made  us,  redeemed  us,  and  sanctifies  us.  They  follow  the  order  of 
God's  own  revelation,  beginning  with  God  and  the  creation,  and  ending 
with  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  life  everlasting.  Tliey  set 
forth  the  articles  of  faith  in  the  form  of  facts  rather  than  dogmas,  and 
are  well  suited,  especially  the  Apostles'  Creed,  for  catechetical  and  li- 
turgical use. 

The  Lutheran  and  Anglican  Churches  have  formally  recognized  and 
embodied  the  three  oecumenical  symbols  in  their  doctrinal  and  liturgical 
standards.!  The  otlier  Reformed  Churches  have,  in  their  confessions, 
adopted  the  trinitarian  and  christological  doctrines  of  these  creeds,  but 
in  practice  they  confine  themselves  mostly  to  the  use  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed.2  This,  together  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, was  incorporated  in  the  Lutheran,  the  Genevan,  the  Heidelberg, 
and  other  standard  Catechisms. 

'  The  Lutheran  Eorm  of  Concord  (p.  5G0)  calls  them  '  cathoUca  et  generalia  sianmx  aiic- 
toritaiis  symhola.''  The  various  editions  of  the  Book  of  Concord  give  them  the  first  place 
among  the  Lutheran  symbols.  Luther  himself  emphasized  his  agreement  with  them.  The 
Church  of  England,  in  the  8th  of  her  39  Articles,  declares,  '  The  three  Creeds,  Nicene  Creed, 
Athanasius's  Creed,  and  that  which  is  commonh'  called  the  Apostles'.Creed,  ought  thorougldy 
to  be  received  and  believed,  for  they  may  be  proved  by  most  certain  warrants  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture.' The  American  editions  of  the  Articles  and  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  omit  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  excludes  it  from 
her  service.  The  omission  by  the  Convention  of  1789  arose  chiefly  from  opposition  to  the 
damnatory  clauses,  which  even  Dr.Waterland  thought  might  be  left  out.  But  the  doctrine 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  clearly  taught  in  the  first  five  Articles. 

^  The  Second  Helvetic  Confession,  art.  11,  the  Galilean  Confession,  art.  5,  and  the  Belgic 
Confession,  art.  9,  expressly  approve  the  three  Creeds, '  as  agreeing  with  the  written  Word  of 
God.'  In  'The  Constitution  and  Liturgy'  of  the  (Dutch)  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
States  the  Nicene  Creed  and  the  Athanasian  Creed  are  printed  at  the  end.  The  Apostles' 
Creed  is  embodied  in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  as  containing  '  the  articles  of  our  catholic 
undoubted  Christian  fiiith.'  The  Shorter  W^estminster  Catechism  gives  it  merely  in  an  Ap- 
pendix, as  'a  brief  sum  of  the  Christian  faith,  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  anciently 
received  in  the  churches  of  Christ.' 
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§  7.  The  Apostles'  Ckeed. 

Literature. 

I.  See  tlie  Oen.  Lit.  on  the  CEciim.  Creeds,  §  6,  p.  12,  especially  ΙΙλιιν,  IIeuuti.ev,  Lumuy,  Suaiuson, 
aud  Casi'aki  (the  thii-d  vol.  1ST5). 

II.  Special  treatises  on  the  .\postles'  Creed: 

RuFiNus  (d.  at  Aquileja  410,  a  presbyter  aud  mouk,  translator  and  contiunator  of  Eiisebiiis's  Church 
History  to  A.D.  395,  and  translator  of  some  works  of  Origen,  with  unscrupulous  adaptations  to  the  pre- 
vailing standard  of  orthodoxy  ;  at  tirst  an  intimate  friend,  afterwards  a  bitter  enemy  of  St.  Jerome) : 
Expomtio  t^iimholi  (Apostolici),  tirst  jirinied,  under  the  name  of  Jerome,  at  O.xford  1403,  then  at  Rome 
14Ϊ0,  at  Basle  1.^19,  etc.  ;  also  in  the  Appendix  to  John  Fell's  ed.  of  (yiirian'i  Opera  (Oxon.  1CS2,  folio, 
p.  IT  sq.),  and  in  liufini  Opera,  ed.  Vallarsi  (Ver.  1745).  See  the  list  of  edd.  in  Migne's  Patrol,  xxi.  17-20. 
The  genuineness  of  this  Expositi<-'U  of  the  Creed  is  disputed  by  Ffoulkcs,  on  the  Athanas.  Creed,  p.  11, 
but  without  good  reason. 

A.MBUosiUB  (bishop  of  Milan,  d.  397) :  Tractatua  in  Sijmholum  Apostolorum  (also  sub  tit.  Dc  Trinital•;). 
Opera,  ed.  Boned.,  Tom.  II.  321.  This  tract  is  by  some  scholars  assigned  to  a  nuich  later  date,  because 
it  teaches  the  double  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  l)ut  Ilalm,  1.  c.  p.  10,  defends  the  Anibrosian  author- 
ship with  the  exception  of  the  received  text  of  the  Symbolum  Apostolicum,  which  is  pretlxed.  Also, 
Explanatio  Sijmboli  ad  initiandos,  ascribed  to  St.  Atnbrose,  and  edited  by  Angelo  Mai  in  Scrijjtoruin  Vete- 
rum  Xova  Collectio,  Rom.  1833,  Vol.  VII.  pp.  156-15S,  aud  by  Caspari,  in  the  work  quoted  above,  II.  48  sq. 

Venant.  Fortd.natus  (d.  about  600) :  Expositio  Symholi  {Opera,  ed.  Aug.  Luchi,  Rom.  1780). 

AuGUSTiNi's  (bishop  of  Ilippo,  d.  430):  De  Fide  et  Sijniholo  liber  vims.  Oj^eca,  ed.  Bened.,  Tom.  XI. 
D05-522.  Sermu  de  Sijmbvlu  ad  catechumenos,  Tom. VIII.  1591-1610.  Scrmones  de  traditione  Sym boli,  Tom. 
VIII.  936sq. 

Mos.  Amvrai.dus  (Amyraut,  Prof,  at  Sanmur,  d.  10G4) :  Exercitationes  in  Symb.  Apost.  Salmnr.  1663. 

Isaac  Barrow  (Master  of  Triuity  College,  Cambridge,  d.  1677) ;  Sermons  on  the  Creed  {Thcolog.  Works,' 
8  vols.,  Oxf.  lS30,Vo!.  IV.-VI.). 

John  Pearson  (Bishop  of  Chester,  d.  1686) :  An  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  1659,  3d  ed.  1669  fol.  (ard  sev- 
eral later  editions  by  Dubsou,  Burton,  Nichols,  Chevallier).  One  of  the  classical  works  of  the  Church 
of  Englaud. 

Petkr  Kino  (Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  d.  1733) :  The  History  of  the  AjMstlcs'  Creed,  jvith  Critical  Ob- 
servations, Loudon,  1702.    (The  same  iu  Latin  by  Olearius,  Lips.  1706.) 

II.  VViTBiLs  (Prof,  in  Leydeu,  d.  1708):  Exercitatioiies  sacrce  in  Symbolum  quod  Apostolorum  dicitur, 
Amstel.  1700 ;  Basil.  1739.    English  translat ion  by  Eraser,  Edinb.  1823,  2  vols. 

J.  E.  I.M.WAi.cn  (Professor  iu  Jeua,  d.  177S) :  Antiquitates  symbolicm,  quibus  SymboU  Apostolici  historia 
iUnstratnr,  Jena,  1772,  8vo. 

A.  G.  KriiKt.isAon  (Luth.) :  Die  Bedeiituny  des  apost.  Symbolums,  Leipz.  1844  (78  pp.). 

Peter  Meyers  (R.  C):  De  Symboii  AiMntolici  Titido,  Oriyinc  et  Auctoritatc,  Titiwivis,  1849  (pp.210). 
Defends  the  apostolic  origin. 

J.  W.  Nevin:  The  Apostles'  Creed,  in  the  Wfcrcersbury  Revieic,'  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  for  1849,  pp.  105,  201, 
313,585.    An  exposition  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Creed. 

MiouEi.  KiooLAS :  Le  symbole  des  apotres,  Paris,  1807.    Rationalistic. 

G.  Lisoo  (jun.) :  Das  apostolische  Glaubensbekenntniss,  Berlin,  1872.  In  opposition  to  its  obligatory  use 
"n  the  church. 

O.  Zuoki.er:  Das  apostolische  Symbolum,  Giiterslohe,  1872  (40  pp.).    In  defense  of  the  Creed. 

Cari,  Semiscu  (Prof,  of  Cliurch  History  in  Berlin):  Das  ajwstolische  Glaubensbekenntniss,  BcrVm,\S'!2 
<31  pp.). 

A.  Muore:  Das  apostolisclie  Glaubensbekenntniss  der  iichte  Ausdruck  apostolischen  G/rt»i*ciis,  Berlin, 
1873  (100  pp.). 

The  Apostles'  Creed,  or  Syivlbolttm  Apostolicum,  is,  as  to  its  form, 
not  tlie  prodnetiuii  of  the  apostles,  as  was  formerly  believed, hut  an  ad- 
miral)le  popular  summary  of  the  apostolic  teaching,  and  in  full  harmo- 
ny Avith  the  spirit  and  even  the  letter  of  the  Xew  Testament. 

I.  Character  and  Value. — As  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  the  Prayer  of 
prayers,  the  Decalogue  the  Law  of  laws,  so  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  the 
Creed  of  creeds.  It  contains  all  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  necessary  to  salvation,  iu  the  form  of  facts,  in  simple  Scrip- 
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ture  language,  and  in  the  most  natnral  order — the  order  of  revelation — 
from  God  and  the  creation  down  to  the  I'esurrection  and  life  everlast- 
ing. It  is  Trinitarian,  and  divided  into  three  chief  articles,  expressing 
faith — in  God  the  Father,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  in  his  only 
Son,  onr  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  iu  the  Holy  Spirit  {in  Deum  Patrem, 
in  Jesuni  Christum,  in  Spintum  Sanctum) ;  the  chief  stress  being  laid 
on  the  second  article,  the  supernatural  birth,  death,  and  resurrection  of 
Christ.  Then,  changing  the  language  {credo  in  for  credo  Λvith  the  sim- 
ple accusative), the  Creed  professes  to  believe  'the  holy  Catholic  Church, 
the  communion  of  saints,  the  remission  of  sins,  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  and  the  life  everlasting.'^  It  is  by  far  the  best  popular  summary  ^ 
of  the  Christian  faith  ever  made  within  so  brief  a  space.  It  still  sur- 
passes all  later  symbols  for  catechetical  and  liturgical  purposes,  espe- 
cially as  a  profession  of  candidates  for  baptism  and  church  member- 
ship. It  is  not  a  logical  statement  of  abstract  doctrines,  but  a  profes- 
sion of  living  facts  and  saving  truths.  It  is  a  liturgical  poem  and  an 
act  of  worship.  Like  the  Lord's  Prayer,  it  loses  none  of  its  charm  and 
effect  by  frequent  use,  although,  by  vain  and  thoughtless  repetition,  it 
may  be  made  a  martyr  and  an  empty  form  of  words.  It  is  intelligible 
and  edifying  to  a  child,  and  fresh  and  rich  to  the  profoundest  Christian 
scholar,  Λvho,  as  he  advances  in  age,  deliglits  to  go  back  to  primitive 
foundations  and  first  principles.  It  has  the  fragrance  of  antiquity  and 
the  inestimable  weight  of  universal  consent.  It  is  a  bond  of  union 
between  all  ages  and  sections  of  Christendom.  It  can  never  be  super- 
seded for  popular  use  in  church  and  school.- 

^  This  change  was  observed  ah-eady  by  Eufinus  (1.  c.  §  3G),  who  says  :  '■Non  dicit  "In  Saiic- 
tam  Ecclesiam,"  nee  "  In  remissionem  peccatorum,"  nee  "In  carnis  resurrectwne7n."  Si  enim 
addidisset '''' vs" prcej^ositionev},  una  eademque  vis  fuisset  cum  superioribus.  .  .  .  Hae  prapo- 
sitionis  syllaha  Creator  a  creaturis  secernitur,  et  divina  separantur  ah  humanis.^  The  Roman 
Catechism  (P.  I.  c.  10,  qu.  li•)  also  marlcs  this  distinction, 'A"!<nc  autem,  mutata  dicendi  forma, 
'■^  sanctam,^''  et  non  ^^in  sanctum'^  ecclesiam  credere  prnjitemicr/ 

^  Augustine  calls  the  Apostolic  Symbol  ^regulajidei  brevis  et  f/randis,-  brevis  numero  vcrbo- 
rum,  (jrandis  pondere  sententiarum.^  Luther  says  :  '  Christian  truth  could  not  possibly  be  put 
into  a  shorter  and  clearer  statement.'  Calvin  (/«si..  Lib.  II.  c.  IG,  §  18),  while  doubting  its 
strictlv  apostolic  composition,  yet  regards  it  as  an  admirable  and  truly  scriptural  summary  of 
the  Christian  faith,  and  follows  its  order  in  his  Institutes,  saying  :  '/c/  extra  controversiam  posi- 
tum  habemus,  totam  in  eo  [Sijmbolo  Ap.']Jldei  nostrce  historiam  succincte  distinctoque  ordine 
recenseri,  nihil  autem  contineri,  quod  solidis  Scripture  testimoniis  non  sit  consignatum.'  J.  T. 
Midler  (Lutheran,  Die  Sipnb.  Bu:her  der  Evang.  Lutli.  K.,  p.  xvi.):  'It  retains  the  double 
significance  of  being  the  bond  of  union  of  the  universal  Christian  Church,  and  the  seed  from 
which  all  other  creeds  have  grown.'     Dr.  Semisch  (Evang.  United,  successor  of  Dr.  Neander 
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At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  very  simphcitj  and 
brevity  of  tliis  Creed,  which  so  admirably  adapt  it  for  all  classes  of 
Christians  and  for  public  worship,  make  it  insufficient  as  a  regulator  of 
public  doctrine  for  a  more  advanced  stage  of  theological  knowledge. 
As  it  is  confined  to  the  fundamental  articles,  and  expresses  them  in 
plain  Scriptui-e  terms,.it  admits  of  an  indefinite  expansion  by  the  scien- 
tific mind  of  the  Church.  Thus  the  Kicene  Creed  gives  clearer  and 
stronger  expression  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity  against  the  Ari- 
ans,  the  Athanasian  Creed  to  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  of 
Christ's  person  against  the  various  heresies  of  the  post-Xicene  age. 
The  Reformation  Creeds  are  more  explicit  on  the  authority  and  inspi- 
ration of  the  Scriptures  and  the  doctrines  of  sin  and  grace,  which  are 
either  passed  by  or  merely  implied  in  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

II.  As  to  the  OKiGiN  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  it  no  doubt  gradually 
grew  out  of  the  confession  of  Peter,  Matt.  xvi.  16,  which  furnished  its 
nucleus  (the  article  on  Jesus  Christ),  and  out  of  the  baptismal  formula, 
which  determined  the  trinitarian  order  and  arrangement.  It  can  not. 
be  traced  to  an  individual  author.  It  is  the  product  of  the  Western 
Catholic  Church  (as  the  Nicene  Creed  is  that  of  the  Eastern  Church) 
within  the  first  four  centuries.  It  is  not  of  primary,  apostolic,  but  of 
secondary,  ecclesiastical  inspiration.  It  is  not  a  word  of  God  to  men, 
but  a  word  of  men  to  God,  in  response  to  his  revelation.  It  Avas  orig- 
inally and  essentially  a  haj)tisinal  confession^  growing  out  of  the  inner 
life  and  practical  needs  of  early  Christianity.^     It  was  explained  to  the 

in  Berlin)  concludes  his  recent  essay  on  the  Creed  (p.  28)  with  the  words  :  'It  is  in  its  primi- 
tive form  the  most  genuine  Christianity  from  the  mouth  of  Christ  himself  ((/ns  achteste  Chris- 
tenthian  aits  clem  Munde  Christi  selbst).'  Dr.  Nevin  (Germ.  Tlefovmed,  Mercersb.  Rev.  1849, 
p.  204):  'The  Cieed  is  the  substance  of  Christianity  in  the  form  of  faith  .  .  .  the  direct  im- 
mediate utterance  of  the  faith  itself.'  Dr.  Shedd  {Vvcahytev'mn,  Hist.  Christ.  Ooctr.,  Jl. 
43;?):  'The  Apostles'  Creed  is  the  earliest  attemjit  of  the  Christian  mind  to  systematize  the 
teachings  of  the  S('rii)ture,  and  is,  consequently,  the  unins])ired  foundation  upon  which  the 
whole  after-structure  of  symbolic  literature  rests.  All  creed  development  j)roceeds  from  this 
germ.'  Bishop  Browne  (Episcopalian,  Ej-p.  39  Art.,  p.  222):  '  Tliough  tliis  Creed  was  not 
drawn  up  by  the  apostles  themselves,  it  may  well  be  called  Apostolic,  both  as  containing  the 
doctrines  taught  by  the  apostles,  and  as  being  in  substance  the  same  as  was  used  in  tlie  Church 
from  the  times  of  the  apostles  themselves.'  It  is  the  only  Creed  used  in  the  bajjtismal  service 
of  the  Latin.  Anglican,  Lutheran,  and  the  Continental  Beforraed  Churches.  In  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  and  Lutheran  Churches  the  Apostles' Creed  is  a  part  of  the  regular  Sunday  service, 
and' is  generally  recited  between  the  .Scripture  lessons  and  the  prayers,  expressing  assent  to 
the  former,  and  jircparing  the  mind  for  the  latter. 

'  Tertullian,  /Je  corona  viUilum,  c.  3  :  ^Dehiiic  tcr  virrrjitamur,  amplius  aliquip  respon- 
DENTES,  quam  iJoiniints  in  EvaiKjelio  detcriniiiavit.'     The  a)iij>lius  respondentes  refers  to  the 
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catechumens  at  tlie  last  stage  of  their  preparation,  professed  by  them 
at  baptism,  often  repeated,  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  for  private  devotion, 
and  afterwards  introduced  into  public  service.^  It  was  called  by  the 
ante-Nicene  fathers  'the  rule  of  faith,*  'the  rule  of  truth,'  'the  apostolic 
tradition,'  '  the  apostolic  preaching,'  afterwards  '  the  symbol  of  faith.'^ 
But  this  baptismal  Creed  was  at  first  not  precisely  the  same.  It  as- 
sumed different  shapes  and  forms  in  different  congregations.^  Some 
were  longer,  some  shorter ;  some  declarative,  some  interrogative  in  the 
form  of  questions  and  answers.*     Each  of  the  larger  churches  adajDted 

Creed,  not  as  something  different  from  the  Gospel,  but  as  a  summary  of  the  Gospel.  Comp. 
Z*e  bapt.,  c.  6,  where  Tertullian  says  that  iu  the  baptismal  Creed  the  Church  was  mentioned 
after  confessing  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit. 

'  Augustine  (Op.,  ed.  Bened.,VI.  Serin.  58):  ^Quando  surgitis,  quando  vos  ad  somnum  col- 
locatis,  reddite  Symholum  vestrum;  reddite  Domino.  .  .  .  Ne  dicatis,  Dixi  heri,  dixi  hodie, 
quotidie  dico,  teneo  illud  bene.  Commeinora  fidem  tuam :  inspice  te.  Sit  tanquam  speculum 
tibi  Symbolum  tuiim.  Ibi  te  vide  si  credis  omnia  quce  te  credere  confiteris,  et  gaude  quotidie 
in  fide  tiia.^ 

*  Κανώρ  της  ττίστίως,  κ.  της  άλη^ύας,  τταράοοσις  άττοστοΧική,  το  άρχάϊον  της  ίκκλησίας,  σύ- 
στημα, regulafidei,  reg.  veritatis,  traditio  apostolica,  prccdicatio  αρ.,  fides  catholica,  etc.  Some- 
times these  terms  are  used  in  a  wider  sense,  and  embrace  the  whole  course  of  catechetical 
instruction. 

^  See  the  older  regnhe  fi'dei  mentioned  by  Irenaius  :  Contra  /icvr. ,  lib.  I.  c.  1 0,  §  1 ;  III.  c.  4, 
§  1,  2;  IV.  c.  33,  §  7;  Tertullian  :  Z>e  velandis  virginibus,  c.  1 ;  Adv.  Praxeam,  c.  2;  De  prce- 
script.  hceret. ,  c.  13 :  Novatianus :  Oe  trinitate  s.  de  regulafidei  (Bibl.  P.  P. ,  ed.  Galland.  III. 
287) ;  Cyprian  :  Έρ.  ad  Mngimm,  and  Ep.  ad  Jamumum,  etc.  ;  Origen  :  Oe  principiis,  I. 
prajf.  §  4-10;  Const.  Apost.  VI.  11  and  14.  They  are  given  in  Vol.  II.  pp.  11-40;  also 
by  Bingham,  AValch,  Hahn,  and  Heurtley.  I  select,  as  a  specimen,  the  descriptive  ac- 
count of  Tertullian,  who  maintained  against  the  heretics  very  strongly  the  unity  of  the 
traditional  faith,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  also  against  the  Eoman  Church  (as  a  Monta- 
nist),  the  liberty  of  discipline  and  progress  in  Christian  life.  De  velandis  virginibus,  c.  1: 
^Hegu/a  quideiu  field  una  omnino  est,  sola  immobolis  et  irreformabilis,  CREDENDI  scilicet  IN 
UNicuM  Deum  ομμιότεχτεμ,  mundi  conditorem,  et  Filium  ejus  Jesum  Christum,  natum 

EX  VIRGINE  MaRIA,  CRUCIFIXCM  SUB  PoNTIO  PiLATO,  TERTIA  DIE  RESUSCITATUM  Λ  MORTUIS, 
EECEPTUM  IN  COELIS,  SEDENTEM  NUNC  AD  DEXTERAM  PaTRIS,  A'ENTURUM  JUDICAEE  Λ'ΙΥ08  ET 

MORTUOS,  7>e?•  CARNis  etiam  resurrectionem.  Hac  Icgefidei  manente  ccetcrajam  discipUna' 
et  conversationis  admit tunt  novitatem  correctionis,  operante  scilicet  et  proficiente  usque  infincin 
gratia  Dei.'  In  his  tract  against  Praxeas  (cap.  2)  he  mentions  also,  as  an  object  of  the  rule 
of  faith,  '■Spiritum  Sanctum,  jiaracletum,  sanctificatorem  fidei  eorum  qui  credunt  in  Patrem  et 
Filium  et  Spiritum  Sanctum.''  We  may  even  go  further  back  to  the  middle  and  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century.  The  earliest  trace  of  some  of  the  leading  articles  of  the  Creed  may  be 
found  in  Ignatius,  Epistola  ud  TralUanos,  c.  \)  (ed.  Ilefele,  p.  192),  Avliere  he  says  of  Christ  that 
he  was  truly  born  'of  the  Virgin  Mary'  (τον  ίκ  Μαρίας,  ος  άΧη^ώς  ίγίνιΊβη),  'suffered  under 
Pontius  Pilate'  (άληΒώς  ΐδιώχΒτη  ίττί  Ποντίου  Πίλάτου),  '  was  crucified  and  died'  (αληθώς 
ΙστανρώΒη  και  ΰπίΆαν(ΐ'),  and  '  was  raised  from  the  dead'  (δς  και  άλη^^ίος  ήγίρ^η  άττο  νεκρών, 
ί-γύραντος  αύτυν  τον  πατρός,  αντοϊι).  The  same  articles,  Avith  a  few  others,  can  be  traced  in 
Justin  Martyr's  Apol.  I.  c.  10, 13,  21, 42,  46,  50. 

*  Generally  distributed  under  three  heads:  1.  Credis  in  Deum  Patrem  omnipotentem,  etc.? 
Resp.  Credo'   2.  Credis  et  in  Jesum  Christum,  etc.  ?     Kesp.  Credo.     3.  Credis  et  in  Spiritum 
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tlio  micloiis  of  the  apostolic  faith  to  its  peculiar  circumstances  and 
wants;  but  thev  all  aiirced  in  the  essential  articles  of  faith,  in  the  trcn- 
eral  oixler  of  an-angement  on  the  basis  of  the  baptismal  formula,  and 
in  the  prominence  given  to  Christ's  death  and  resurrection.  AVe  have 
an  illustration  in  the  modern  practice  of  Independent  or  Congregational 
and  Baptist  churches  in  America,  where  the  same  liberty  of  framing  par- 
ticular congregational  creeds  ('covenants,'  as  they  are  called,  or  forms 
of  23rofession  and  engagement,  when  members  are  received  into  full 
communion)  is  exercised  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  it  was  in  the 
primitive  ages. 

The  first  accounts  we  have  of  these  primitive  creeds  are  merely  frag- 
mentary. The  ante-Nicene  fathers  give  us  not  the  exact  and  full  for- 
mula, but  only  some  articles  with  descriptions,  defenses,  explications, 
and  applications.  The  creeds  were  committed  to  memory,  but  not  to 
Λvriting.^  This  fact  is  to  be  explained  from  the  '  Secret  Discipline'  of 
the  ante-Xicene  Cliurcli.  From  fear  of  profanation  and  misconstruc- 
tion by  unbelievers  (not,  as  some  suppose,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient 
heathen  Mysteries),  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments  and  the  baptismal 
creed,  as  a  part  of  the  baptismal  act,  were  kept  secret  among  the  com- 
municant members  until  the  Church  ti-iumphed  in  the  Roman  Empire.'* 

The  first  writer  in  the  West  who  gives  us  the  text  of  the  Latin  creed, 
with  a  commentary,  is  Rufinus,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  centuiy. 

The  most  complete  or  most  popular  forms  of  the  baptismal  creed  ill 
use  from  that  time  in  the  AVest  were  those  of  the  churches  of  Rome, 
Aquileja,  Milan,  Ravenna,  Carthage,  and  Hippo.     They  differ  but  little.^ 

Sanctum,  etc.  ?  Eesp.  Credo.  See  the  interrogative  Creeds  in  Mavtene,  De  antiquis  ecclesio} 
ritiius,  1. 1,  c.  1,  and  in  Heurtley,  1.  c.  pp.  103-1 16. 

'  llieronymiis,  £p.  61 ,  ad  Peon  much . :  '■  Symholum  fidei  et  spci  nosirce,  quod  ah  (i/>ostolis  trad- 
ituin,non  scril/itur  in  charta  et  atraviento,sed  in  tabuUs  cordis  carnalibus.'  Augustine, /Serwi. 
ccxii,  2  :  ^Audicndo  stjinholuvi  discitur,  nee  in  tabidis  vel  in  u/iqiia  materia,  scd  in  corde  scrib- 
itnr. ' 

•  On  tlie  Disrijilina  arcani  comp.  my  C/iurc/i  History,  1.384  sq.,  and  Semiscli,  On  the  Ap, 
Creed,  γ.  17,  who  maintains,  with  others,  that  the  Apostles'  Creed  existed  in  full  as  a  part 
of  the  Secret  Discipline  long  before  it  was  committed  to  writing. 

^  See  these  Nicenc  and  post-Xicene  Creeds  in  Hahn,  1.  c.  pp.  8  sq(i.,  and  in  Heurtley,  1.  c.  43 
sqq.  Augustine  (and  pseudo-Augustine)  gives  eight  expositions  of  the  Symbol,  and  mentions, 
besides,  single  articles  in  eighteen  passages  of  his  works.  See  Caspar!,  1.  c.  II.  2(jl  sij.  lie 
follows  in  the  main  the  (Ambrosian)  form  of  the  Church  of  Milan,  which  agrees  substantially 
with  the  Kflnian.  Twice  he  takes  the  North  African  Symbol  of  Carthage  for  a  basis,  wliich 
has  additions  in  the  first  article,  and  ])uts  the  article  on  the  Church  to  the  close  (vitam  erter- 
nam  per  sanctam  ecclesiam).     Wc  have  also,  from  the  Nicene  and  post-Nicene  age,  several 
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Among  these,  again,  the  Tioman  formula  gradually  gained  general  ac- 
ceptance in  the  West  for  its  intrinsic  excellence,  and  on  account  of  the 
commanding  position  of  the  Chiu-ch  of  Rome.  We  know  the  Latin 
text  from  Rufinus  (390),  and  the  Greek  from  Marcellus  of  Ancyra  (336- 
341).  The  Greek  text  is  usually  regarded  as  a  translation,  but  is  prob- 
ably older  than  the  Latin,  and  may  date  from  the  second  century, 
when  the  Gi'eek  language  prevailed  in  the  Roman  congregation.^ 

This  Roman  creed  was  gradually  enlarged  by  several  clauses  from 
older  or  contemporaneous  forms,  \iz.,  the  article  ' descended  into 
Hades'  (taken  from  the  Creed  of  Aquileja),  the  predicate  'catholic'  or 
'  general,'  in  the  ai'ticle  on  the  Church  (borrowed  from  Oriental  creeds), 
'the  communion  of  saints'  (from  Galilean  sources),  and  the  concluding 
'life  everlasting'  (probably  from  the  symbols  of  the  churches  of  Ra- 
venna and  Antioch).^  These  additional  clauses  were  no  doubt  part  of 
the  general  faith,  since  they  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  but  they  were 
first  expressed  in  local  creeds,  and  it  was  some  time  before  they  found 
a  place  in  the  authorized  formula. 

If  we  regard,  then,  the  ])re8ent  text  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  a  com- 
plete whole,  we  can  hardly  trace  it  beyond  the  sixth,  certainly  not  be- 
yond the  close  of  the  fifth  centnry,  and  its  triumph  over  all  the  other 
forms  in  the  Latin  Church  was  not  completed  till  the  eighth  century, 
or  about  the  time  when  the  bishops  of  Rome  strenuously  endeavored 
to  conform  the  liturgies  of  the  Western  churches  to  the  Roman  order.^ 

commentaries  on  the  Creed  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Rufinus,  Ambrose,  and  Augustine.  They 
do  not  give  the  several  articles  continuously,  but  it  is  easy  to  collect  and  to  reconstruct  them 
from  the  comments  in  which  they  are  expounded.  Cyril  expounds  the  Eastern  Creed,  the 
others  the  Western.  Rufinus  takes  that  of  the  Church  of  Aciuileja,  of  which  he  was  presliy  ter, 
as  the  basis,  but  notes  incidentally  the  discrepancy  between  this  Creed  and  tlint  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  so  that  we  obtain  from  Iiim  the  text  of  tlie  Roman  Creed  as  well.  lie  mentions 
earlier  expositions  of  the  Creed,  which  were  lost  {In  Sijmh.  §  1). 

'  See  Caspari,  Vol.  III.  pp.  2S-1G1. 

^  The  last  clause  occurs  in  the  Greek  text  of  Marcellus  and  in  the  baptismal  creed  of  Anti- 
och  (fcoi  tlq  αμαρτιών  afptaip  /cat  tig  νεκρών  άΐ'άστασιν  και  εις  ζ  ω  ή  ν  αίωΐ'ΐυν).  ί^ee  Caspari, 
Vol.  I.  ΐφ.  83  sqq. 

^  Heurtley  says  (1.  c.  p.  12G):  'In  the  course  of  the  seventh  century  the  Creed  seems  to 
have  been  approaching  more  and  more  nearly,  and  more  and  more  generally,  to  confonnity 
with  the  formula  now  in  use  ;  and  before  its  close,  instances  occur  of  creeds  virtually  identical 
with  that  formula.  The  earliest  creed,  however,  which  I  have  met  with  actually  and  in  all 
respects  identical  with  it,  that  of  Pirminius,  does  not  occur  till  the  eighth  century  ;  and  even 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighth,  A.D.  785,  there  is  one  remarkable  example  of  a  creed,  then 
in  use,  which  retains  much  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  formula  of  earlier  times,  the  Creed  of 
Etherius  Uxamensis.'  The  oldest  known  copies  of  our  present  textus  receptus  are  found  m 
manuscripts  of  works  which  can  not  be  traced  beyond  the  eiglith  or  ninth  century,  viz.,  in  a 
'Psalterium  Grcccum  Gregorii  Magnl,'Y>YeiCYxed  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
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But  if  WG  look  at  the  several  articles  of  the  Creed  separately,  they  are 
all  of  Nicene  or  ante-Nicenc  origin,  while  its  kernel  goes  back  to  the 
apostolic  age.  All  the  facts  and  doctrines  which  it  contains,  arc  in  en- 
tire agreement  with  the  Xew  Testament.  And  this  is  true  even  of 
those  articles  which  have  been  most  assailed  in  recent  times,  as  the 
supernatural  conception  of  our  Lord  (comp.  Matt.  i.  18  ;  Luke  i.  35),  the 
descent  into  Hades  (comp.  Luke  xxiii.  43 ;  Acts  ii.  31 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  19 ;  iv.  6), 
and  the  resurrection  of  the  body  (1  Cor.  xv.  20  sqq.,  and  other  places).•' 
The  rationalistic  opposition  to  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  its  use  in 
the  churches  is  therefore  an  indirect  attack  upon  the  New  Testament 
itself.  But  it  Λνϋΐ  no  doubt  outlive  these  assaults,  and  share  in  the 
victory  of  the  Bible  over  all  forms  of  unbelief.^ 


Cambridge,  and  first  published  by  Abp.  Usher,  1G47  (also  by  Heurtley,  1.  c.  p.  82),  and  another 
in  the  ''Lilnllim  Pirminii  [who  died  758]  tie  singulis  libris  canonicis  scarapsus'  (_^=  collect  us), 
publislied  by  Mabillon  (Ana/ecta,  Tom.  IV.  p.  575).  The  first  contains  the  Creed  in  Latin 
and  Greek  (both,  however,  in  Roman  letters),  arranged  in  two  parallel  columns;  the  second 
gives  first  the  legend  of  the  Creed  with  the  twelve  articles  assigned  to  the  twelve  apostles,  and 
then  the  Latin  Creed  as  used  in  the  baptismal  service.     See  Heurtley,  p.  71. 

'  The  same  view  of  the  origin  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  held  by  the  latest  writers  on  the 
subject,  as  Hahn,  Heurtley,  Caspari,  Zockler,  Semisch.  Zockler  says  (1.  c.  p.  18)  :  'X'as  Apos- 
tolicuia  ist  hiiisichllich  seiner  jetzigen  Form  sowohl  nachajiostolisch,  aJs  selbst  nachaujustinisch, 
aher  liinsichtlich  seines  Inhalts  ist  es  nicht  mir  voraugustiiiisch,  soudern  ganz  mid  gar  apos- 
tolisch  —  in  diesen  einfaclien  Satz  Idsst  die  Summe  der  einschldgigen  kritisch  patristischen 
Forscliungsergelmisse  sich  kurzerliand  zusamniendrdngen.  Und  die  Wuhrheit  dieses  Satzcs, 
soiceit  er  die  Apostolicitat  des  Inhalts  behauptct,  Idsst  sich  beztiglich  jedes  einzelnen  Gliedes 
oder  Sdtzchens,  die  am  spdtesten  hinzugekommenen  nicht  avsgenommen,  niit  gleicher  Sicherhcit 
erhdrten.'  Semisch  traces  the  several  articles,  separately  considered,  up  to  the  third  and 
second  centuries,  and  the  substance  to  the  first.  Fr.  Spanheim  and  Calvin  did  the  same. 
Calvin  says :  ''Neque  mild  dubium  est,  quin  a  prima  stalim  eccUsice  origine,  adeoque  ab  ipso 
A/>ostolorum  secnlo  instar  publica'  et  omnium  calculis  recepta•  confessionis  obtinueriV  (^Inst. 
lib.  II.  c.  16,  §  18).  The  most  elaborate  argument  for  the  early  origin  is  given  by  Caspari,  who 
derives  the  Creed  from  Asia  Minor  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  (V'ol.  III.  pp.  1-lGl). 

■•^  It  is  characteristic  that,  while  the  Church  of  England  is  agitated  by  the  question  of  dis- 
contiiming  simply  the  obligatory  use  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  the  Protestant  Churches  on 
the  Continent  are  disturbed  by  the  more  radical  question  of  setting  aside  the  Apostles'  Creed 
for  teaching  what  is  said  to  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Lisco  and  Sydow,  in  Berlin, 
have  taken  sjiecial  exception  to  the  clause  '  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  A'^irgin 
Mary,"  and  maintain,  in  the  face  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  that  Jesus  was  '  the  legitimate 
son  of  Joseph  and  Mary.'  On  the  other  hand,  several  valuable  treatises  Iiave  been  written  in 
defense  of  the  Creed  by  Semisch,  Zockler,  Riggenbach,  and  others  (1872).  In  the  Canton 
Zurich  it  is  left  o))tional  ΛviIh  the  ministers  to  use  the  Creed  in  the  baptismal  and  confirma- 
tion seivices,  or  not.  It  is  a  singuhir  fact  that  in  the  non-Episcopal  Churches  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  I'nited  States  the  A})ostles' Creed  is  ])ractically  far  less  used,  but  much  more  gener- 
ally believed  tlian  in  some  State  Churches,  where  it  is  part  of  the  regular  worshi]),  like  the 
Lord's  I'layer.  Tlie  Anglo-American  race  has  retained  the  doctrinal  substance  of  old  Cath- 
olic and  evangelical  (  hristianity,  while  the  Churches  of  the  Continent  have  been  sliaken  to 
the  very  base  by  Rationalism. 
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III.  I  acid  a  table,  with  critical  notes,  to  show  the  difference  between 
the  original  Roman  creed,  as  given  by  Rufinns  in  Latin  (about  A.D. 
390),  and  by  Marcellus  in  Greek  (A.D.  336-341),  and  the  received  form 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  which  came  into  general  use  in  the  seventli  or 
eighth  century.     The  additions  are  inclosed  in  brackets. 

The  old  Roman  Form.  Tue  Receivkd  Form. 

1.  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty. '       1.  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty 

\_Maker  of  heaven  and  eart/i^.^ 

2.  And  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  Son,  onr       2.  And  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  Son,  our 

Lord ;  Lord ; 

3.  Who  was  born  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the       3.  Who  was  Iconceived^  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 

Virgin  Mary  ;'■'  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;* 

4.  Was  crucified  under  PontiLis  Pilate  and       4.  [5ί(^βί•βί/]^  under  Pontius' Pilate,  was  cru- 

was  buried  ;  cified  [dead^,  and  buried 

[i/e  descended  into  Hell  (Hades)']  ;^ 

5.  The  third  day  he  rose  from  the  dead  ;  5.  The  third  day  he  rose  from  the  dead ; 

6.  He  ascended  into  heaven  ;  and  sitteth  on       6.  He  ascended  into  heaven  ;  and  sitteth  on 

the  right  hand  of  the  Father  ;  the   right  hand   of  [God]   the  Father 

[Almit/hti/']  ;■' 

7.  From  thence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the       7.  From  thence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the 

quick  and  the  dead.  quick  and  the  dead. 

8.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  8.  [/  believe^  in  the  Holy  Ghost  ; 

*  The  Creed  of  Aquileja  has,  after  Patrem  omnipofenfem,  the  addition  :  '  invisihilem  et  im- 
passiOilein,'  in  opposition  to  Sabellianism  and  Patripassianism.  The  Oriental  creeds  insert 
one  before  God.     Marcellus  omits  Father,  and  reads  tig  Btuv  παντοκράτορα. 

-  '■Creatorem  coeli  et  terra'  appears  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  from  the  close  of  the  seventh 
century,  but  was  extant  long  before  in  ante-Nicene  rules  of  faith  (Irenasus,  Jc/y.  hmr.  I.  c.  10, 
1;  Tertullian,  De  vel.  virg.  c.'[,''mundi  conditorem  f  De  pra'scr.  lireret.  c.  13),  in  the  Nicene 
Creed  (ποιη-ήν  οίφανοϋ  και  γης,  κ.τ.λ.),  and  all  other  Eastern  creeds,  in  opposition  to  the 
Gnostic  schools,  which  made  a  distinction  between  the  true  God  and  the  Maker  of  the  world 
(the  Demiurge). 

^  '■Qui  natus  est  de  Sjiiritu  Sancto  ex  (or  et)  Maria  virrjine.' 

*  '■Qui  conceptus  est  de  Spiritu  Sancto,  natus  ex  Maria  virgine.'  The  distinction  "between 
conception  and  birth  first  appears  in  the  Sermones  de  Tempore,  falsely  attributed  to  Augus- 
tine. 

*  'Passiis,' perhaps  from  the  Nicene  Creed  (τταθόι/-»,  whicli  there  imjilies  the  crucifixion). 
In  some  forms  ^  crucijixus,' in  others  ^  ?7iortuiis'  is  omitted. 

^  From  the  Aquilejan  Creed:  'Descendit  ad  in/erna,'  or,  as  the  Athanasian  Creed  has  it, 
^  ad  inferos,' to  the  inhabitants  of  the  spirit-world.  Some  Eastern  (Arian)  creeds  :  κατίβη 
ίίς  τύν  aSijv  (also  ίϊς  τα  καταχθόνια,  or  ttg  τά  κατώτατα).  Augustine  says  (_-E/>.  99,  al.  HU, 
§  3)  that  unbelievers  only  deny  '■fuisse  apndinferos  Christum.'  Venantius  Fortunatus,  A.D. 
δ70,  who  had  Rufinus  before  him,  inserted  the  clause  in  his  creed.  Rufinus  himself,  how- 
ever, misunderstood  it  by  making  it  to  mean  the  same  as  buried  (§  18  :  '  vis  verbi  eadem  vi- 
detur  esse  in  eo  quod  sejndtus  dicitur). 

'  The  additions  ^JJei'  and  '  omnipotenlis,'  made  to  conform  to  article  first,  are  traced  to  the 
Spanish  version  of  the  Creed  as  given  by  Etlierius  Uxamensis  (bishop  of  Osma),  A.D.  78.">, 
but  occur  already  in  earlier  Galilean  creeds.     See  Heurtley,  pp.  (50,  67. 

"  ^ Credo,'  in  common  use  from  the  time  of  Petrus  Chrysologus,  d.  450.  But  And,  \vithout 
the  repetition  of  the  verb,  is  no  doubt  the  primitive  form,  as  it  grew  immediately  out  of  tiie 
baptismal  formula,  and  gives  clearer  and  closer  expression  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
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TiiE  oi.i>  Roman  Fohm.  The  Received  Fokm. 

9.  The  Holy  Church  ;  0.  The  Holy  [Cat/,o/ic^  C"hurcli 

l^Tlte,  coinviunion  of  suints];' 

10.  The  forgiveness  of  sins  ;  10.  'J'iie  forgiveness  of  sins  ; 

11.  The  resurrection  of  the  body  (flesh).'  -— 


1 1 .  The  resurrection  of  the  body  (flesh) ; 

12.  [And  the  life  everlastin(/].'^ 


XoTK  ON  Tin•;  Lkgknd  of  the  Ai-ostoi.ic  Origin  of  the  Creed. — Till  the  middle  of 

f     the  seventeenth  century  it  was  the  current  belief  of  Koman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Christen- 

I     doni  that  the  A]>ostIes"  Creed  was  '  meinl/ratint  (irtlcuUtthnque'  com])osed  by  the  apostles  in 

-Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  or  before  their  se])aration,  to  secure  unity  of  teaching, 

each  contributing  an  article  (hence  the  somewhat  arbitrary  division  into  twelve  articles).^ 

I'eter,  under  tlie  ins])iration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  commenced  :  'I  believe  in  Cod  the  Father 

Almighty;'  Andrew  (according  to  others,  John)  continued:    'And  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  only 

Son,  our  Lord;'  James  the  elder  went  on  :  'Who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost;'  then 

followed  John   (or  Andrew):    'Snffcred   nnder  Pontius    Pilate  ;'  Philip :    'Descended  into 

Hades;'  Thomas:  'The  third  day  he  rose  again  from  the  dead;'  and  so  on  till  Matthias 

comi)leted  the  work  with  the  \\Ords  'life  everlasting.      Amen.' 

Tlie  first  trace  of  this  legend,  though  Avilhout  the  distribution  alluded  to,  we  find  at  the 
close  of  the  fmrth  century,  in  the  Expusitia  Si/mbn/i  ufKufinus  of  Aijuileja.  lie  mentions 
an  ancient  tratlition  concerning  the  aj)Ostolic  composition  of  the  Creed  {^  iradimf  nuijorcs 
nostri'),  and  falsely  derives  from  this  su])])osed  joint  authorshi])  the  name  s_i/wbolon  (from 
σΐ'μβάΧλειν,Ίη  the  sense  to  contribute)•^  confounding  σΰμβολον,  sign,y\\U\  σνμβυλη,  covtribu- 
tion  (J'Stpnboium  (Jrcrce  et  indicium  did  potest  ct  cv/latio,  hoc  est,  quod  jilures  in  nmtm  confe- 
runt').  The  same  view  is  exi)resscd,with  Λ•arious  modifications,  by  Ambrosins  of  Milan  (d.3!t7), 
in  his  Kjplunatio  Siiviboli  ad  initidudos,  where  he  says:  ^Apostoli  sancti  convenitnifsfece- 
runt  symbohiin  hreviter  ;'  by  John  Cassianus  (about  41.' -1),  Lie  incarnat.  JJvvi.W.  'ύ ;  Leo  M., 
Kp.  21  ad  Pidcheriinn  ;  \''enantius  Fortunatus,  ^j/joa•.  breris  Symboli  Ap. ;  Isidorns  of  Seville 
(d.  03(;)•  The  distribution  of  the  twelve  articles  among  the  apostles  is  of  later  date,  and 
there  is  no  unanimity  in  this  respect.     See  this  legendary  form  in  the  pseudo-Augustinian 


'  *■  Cathol icam'  (universal),  in  accordance  with  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  older  Oriental  forms, 
was  received  into  the  Latin  Creed  before  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  (comp.  Augustine : 
De  Fide  et  Sjjmbolo,  c.  10).  The  term  catholic,  as  applied  to  the  Church,  occurs  first  in  the 
Epistles  of  Ignatius  {Ad  Smyrntvos,  cap.  8  :  ωστϊίρ  οτζου  αν  y  Χρίστος  Ίησονς,  ίκτίϊ  ?)  καΒολική 
ίκκλησίο),  and  in  the  Marti/rinni  Potycarpi  (inscrijjtion,  and  cap.  8:  ά-άσης  τΓ/ς  κατά  την 
οΐκουμ'ίνην  καθολικής  ΐκιΛησίης,  comp.  c.  1!•,  where  Christ  is  called  ττοιμήν  ri/t,-  κατά  οίκου- 
μίνην  καΆο\ικ>)ς  ίκκλησίας). 

■  The  article  '  Covimunioneni  sanctorinn,'  unknown  to  Augustine  (Enchir.  c.  G4,  and  Serm. 
213),  appears  first  in  the  1  loth  and  II 8th  Sermons  De  Tempore,  falsely  attributed  to  him.  It 
is  not  found  in  any  of  the  Greek  or  earlier  Latin  creeds.  See  the  note  of  Pearson  On  the  Creed, 
Art.  IX.  sub  'TVic  Communion  of  Saints'  (p.  o2'>,  ed.  Dobson).  Heurtley,  p.  140,  brings  it 
down  to  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  since  it  is  -wanting  in  the  Creed  of  Etherius,  785. 
The  oldest  commentators  understood  it  of  the  communion  with  the  saints  in  heaven,  but 
afterwards  it  assumed  a  wider  meaning :  the  fellowship  of  all  true  believers,  living  and  de- 
parted. 

'  The  Latin  reads  cartiis,  the  Greek  σαρκός. JIcsli ;  the  Aquilejan  form  Hrjrs  carnis,  o/this 
flesh  (which  is  still  more  realistic,  and  almost  materialistic),  '■  ut  possit  caro  vel  pndica  coro- 
nari,  vel  imjmdica  piiniri'  (Rufinus,  §  43).  It  sliould  be  stated,  however,  that  there  are  two 
other  forms  of  the  Aijuilejan  Creed  given  by  Walch  (xxxiv.  and  xxxv.)  and  by  Heurtley  (pp. 
30-32),  which  differ  from  the  one  of  liufinus,  and  are  nearer  the  Roman  form. 

*  Some  North  African  forms  (of  Carthage  and  IIi])i)o  Regius)  put  the  article  of  the  Church 
at  the  close,  in  this  Avay  :  ^  vitani  cternam  per  sanctum  err/esiam.'  Others:  carnis  resurrec- 
iionem  in  vitam  aternam.  The  Greek  Creed  of  Marcellus,  which  otherwise  agrees  with  the 
old  Roman  form,  ends  with  ζωήν  αιώνων. 

*  The  old  Roman  form  has  only  eleven  articles,  unless  art.  G  be  divided  into  two ;  while 
the  received  text  has  sixteen  articles,  if  '  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth.'  'He  descended  into 
Hades,'  'the  communion  of  saints,'  and  'the  life  everlasting,' are  counted  separately. 
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Sermones  dc  Sijmholo,  in  Halin,  1.  c.  p.  2-t,  and  another  from  a  Sacramentarium  GaUicanum  of 
the  seventh  century,  in  Heurtley,  p.  (>7. 

The  Roman  Catechism  gives  ecclesiastical  sanction,  as  far  as  the  Roman  Church  is  con- 
cerned, to  the  fiction  of  a  direct  apostolic  authorship.'  Meyers,  1.  c,  advocates  it  at  length, 
and  Ahbe'  Martigny,  in  his  ^Dictionnaire  des  antiquitees  Chrefien?ies,'  Vans,  18G5  (art.  Sym- 
bole  des  ajwti-es,  p.  (!2;i),  boldly  asserts,  without  a  shadow  of  proof:  'Fidelement  attache  a  ία 
tradition  de  FEijHse  catlioli<iue,  nous  tenons,  non-seulement  qui!  est  I'oeuvre  des  apotres,  mais 
encore  qiiilfut  compose  par  ciix,  alois  que  reiinis  a  Jerusalem,  Us  allaient  se  disjierser  dans 
Vunivers  entier ;  et  qu'i/s  volurent,  avant  de  se  se'parer,  Jixer  line  rhjle  defoi  vraiment  uniforme 
et  catholique,  destinee  a  etre  livre'e,  partout  la  mime,  aux  cate'chumenes.^ 

Even  among  Protestants  the  old  tradition  has  occasionally  found  advocates,  such  as  Les- 
sing(l  778J,  Delhriick  (182G),  Rudelbach  (1844),  and  especially  Grundtvig  (d.  1872).  The  last 
named,  a  very  able  but  eccentric  high-church  Lutheran  bishop  of  Denmaik,  traces  the  Creed, 
like  the  Lord  s  Prayer,  to  Christ  himself,  in  the  period  between  the  Ascension  and  Pentecost. 
The  poet  Longfellow  (a  Unitarian)  makes  poetic  use  of  the  legend  in  his  Divine  Trar/edy 

On  the  other  hand,  the  apostolic  origin  (after  having  first  been  called  in  question  by  Lau- 
rentius  Valla,  Erasmus, Calvin') has  been  so  clearly  disproved  long  since  by  Vossius,  Rivetus, 
Voiitius,  Usher,  Bingham,  Pearson,  King,\Valch,  and  other  scholars,  that  it  ought  never  to  )je 
seriously  asserted  again. 

The  arguments  against  the  apostolic  authorship  are  quite  conclusive : 

1.  The  intrinsic  improbability  of  such  a  mechanical  composition.  It  has  no  analogy  in  the 
history  of  symbols  ;  even  Λvhen  composed  by  committees  or  synods,  they  are  mainly  the  pi'o- 
duction  of  one  mind.  The  Apostles'  Creed  is  no  piece  of  mosaic,  but  an  organic  unit,  an 
instinctive  work  of  art  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  the  Te  Dmm,  and  the 
classical  prayers  and  hymns  of  the  Church. 

2.  The  silence  of  the  .Scriptures.  Some  advocates,  indeed,  pretend  to  find  allusions  to- the 
Creed  in  Paul's  '  analogy'  or  '  proportion  of  faith,'  Rom.  xii.  7  ;  '  the  good  deposit,'  2  Tim.  i. 
14  ;  '  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God,'  Heb.  v.  12  ;  '  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,'  Jude,  ver.  3;  and  '  the  doctrine,'  2  John,  ver.  10:  but  these  passages  can  be  easily  ex- 
plained without  such  assumption. 

3.  The  silence  of  the  apostolic  fathers  and  all  the  ante-Nicene  and  Nicene  fathers  and 
synods.  Even  the  oecumenical  Council  of  Xic;ca  knows  nothing  of  a  symbol  of  strictly  apos- 
tolic composition,  and  would  not  have  dared  to  supersede  it  by  another. 

4.  The  variety  in  form  of  the  various  rules  of  faith  in  the  ante-Nicene  churches,  and  of  the 
Apostolic  Symbol  itself  down  to  the  eighth  century•.  This  fact  is  attested  even  by  Rufinus,  who 
mentions  the  points  in  which  the  Creed  of  Atpiileja  difiered  from  that  of  Rome.  'Such  varia- 
tions in  the  form  of  the  Creed  forbid  the  su]>position  of  any  fixed  system  of  words,  recognized 
and  received  as  tlie  composition  of  the  apostles  ;  for  no  one,  surely,  would  have  felt  at  liberty 
to  alter  any  such  normal  scheme  of  faith. '^ 

Γ).  The  tact  that  the  Apostles'  Creed  never  had  any  general  currency  in  the  East,  where  the 
Nicene  Creed  occupies  its  place,  with  an  almost  cfjual  claim  to  apostolicity  as  far  as  the  sub- 
stance is  concerned. 

-  Pars  prima,  cap.  1,  qu.  2  {Lihri  Symbolici  Eccl.  Cath.,  ed.  Streitwolf  and  Klener,  Tom.  I. 
p.  11 1)  :  ^Qu(P.  if/itur  j>rimum  Christiani  homines  tenere  dehent,  ilia  sunt,  qua'  fidei  duces,  doc- 
toresque  suncti  Apostoli,  divino  Spiritu  afflati,  duodecim  Symholi  articulis  distinxerunt.  Nam, 
cum  viandatum  a  Domino  accepissent,  ut  pro  ipso  legatione  fungentes,  in  universum  mundum 
proficiscerentur,  atque  omni  creaturcB  Evangelium  prcedicarent :  Christians  fidei  formnlam 
componendam  censuerunt,  ut  scilicet  id  omnes  sentirent  ac  dicerent,  neque  idla  essent  inter  eos 
schismata,'  etc.  Ibid.  qu.  3  :  'Ilanc  autem  Christiance  fidei  et  spei  pro/essionem  a  se  composi- 
tam  Apostoli  Symholum  appellarunt ;  sive  quia  ex  variis  sententiis,  quas  singuU  in  commune 
contulerunt,  conjiata  est ;  sive  quia  ea  veluti  nota,  et  tessera  quadam  uterentnr,  qua  desertores 
et  suhintroductos  falsos  fratres,  qid  Evangelium  adulterahant,  ah  iis,  qui  vera'  Christi  militia' 
Sacramento  se  ohligarent,  facile possent  internoscere.^ 

^  In  his  Catechism,  Calvin  says  that  the  formula  of  the  common  Christian  faith  is  called 
symholum  a/iostolorum,  quod  vel  ab  ore  apostolorum  excejiia  fncrit,  vcl  ex  corum  scrij>tis  Jide- 
liter  collerta. 

=  Dr.  Nevin  (1.  c.  p.  107),  who  otherwise  puts  the  highest  estimate  on  the  Creed.  See  the 
comparative  tables  on  the  gradual  growth  of  the  Creed  in  the  second  volume  of  this  work. 

YOL.  I.— C 
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§  S.  The  Nicene  Creed. 

Literature. 

I.  See  the  works  on  the  (Ecumenical  Creeds  noticed  p.  12,  and  the  extensive  literature  on  the  Council 
of  Nieiea,  mentioned  in  my  Church  Jli.stor^i,  Vo\.  III.  pp.  Clu,  C17,  and  0-J2.  The  acts  of  the  Ciiuncil  are 
collected  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Mamsi,  Collect,  sacr.  ConcU.,  Tom.  II.  fol.  C.35-704.  The  Council  of  Nicea 
is  more  or  less  fully  discussed  in  the  historical  works,  general  or  particular,  of  Tillemont,  Walth, 
Schrlickh,  Gibbon,  Λ.  de  Broglie,  Neauder,  Gie.seler,  Baur  {Hint,  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinitij),  Donter 
(lliHtorij  of  Chrintolorjy),  Hefele  {History  of  Councilii),  Stanley  {History  of  the  Eastern  Church). 

II.  Special  treatises  (ui  the  Nicene  symbol : 

Pii.  MELANcuTnoN  :  Explicatio  Symb.  Niccpni,  ed.  a  J.  Sturioiu:,\i[eh.  iHGl,  8vo. 

Casp.  CiiuCKiEK:  Knarratiiuiis  Syndndi  Mcceni  articuli  duo,  etc.,Vitcb.  1548,  4to,  and  Symboli  Nicceni 
enar  ratio  cum  pra'f at  tone  Ph.  Mela  ncht  lionis,'acc.  prioi-i  editioni  phtres  Symboli  partes,BnsU  (without  date). 

J.  II.  Ηκπ>κϋθΕΐι  (d.  1U9S):  De  Symbolo  liicaino-Constantino})olitano  (Tom.II.DispMi.eeZecf.  pp.TlCsqq., 
Turici,  1675-97). 

J.  G.  Baiek  :  De  Cone.  Xicceni  primi  et  cecum,  auctoritate  atque  inteyritate,  Jen.  1G95  <iu  Disputat.  theol. 
decad.  I.). 

T.  Feciit  :  Innocentia  Concilii  et  Symboli  Xicceni,  Rostock,  1711. 

T.  Caspar  Suicer  (d.  1GS4) :  Syviboliim  Nicceno-Coiistant.  cxpositum  et  ex  antiquitate  ccclcsiastica  illiis- 
tratiim,  Traj.  ad  Rh.  1718, 4to. 

George  Bull  (d.  1710) :  Defensio  Fidei  Xiccpncp,  Oxon.  16S7,  in  his  Latin  works  ed.  by  Grabe,  1703 ;  by 
Burton,  1827,  and  again  1S46  ;  English  translation  in  the  Anylo-Catholic  Library,  Oxf.  1S51,  2  vols. 

The  Nicene  Creed,  or  Symboli'm  NicExo-CoNSTAisTiNOPuLiTANrM,  is 
the  Eastern  form  of  the  primitive  Creed,  but  with  the  distinct  ini})ress 
of  the  Nicene  age,' and  more  definite  and  explicit  than  the  Apostles' 
Creed  in  the  statement  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  terms  '  coesseiitial'  or  '  coecpial'  (ομοούσιος  τω  -ατρί), '  begotten  be- 
fore all  worlds'  {προ  ττάντων  των  αΙώνων), '  very  God  of  very  God'  (θίος 
αληθινός  ίκ  ^tov  aArj^-n'ou), '  begotten,  not  made' (γίΐΊ'»}θ•ί('ς,  ου  ττοιη^ίίς), 
are  so  many  trophies  of  orthodoxy  in  its  miglity  struggle  with  the  Λι-iaii 
heresy,  M-hicli  agitated  tlie  Church  for  more  than  half  a  century.  The 
Nicene  Creed  is  the  first  whicli  obtained  universal  authority.  It  I'csts 
on  older  forms  used  in  diiferent  churclies  of  tlie  East,  and  has  under- 
gone again  some  clianges.^ 

The  Eastern  creeds  arose  likewise  out  of  tlio  baptismal  formula,  and 
Λvere  intended  for  the  baptismal  service  as  a  confession  of  the  faith  of 
the  catechumen  in  the  Triune  God.- 

We  must  distinguish  two  independent  or  parallel  creed  formations, 

'  Compare  the  symbols  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  the  church  of  Alexandria,  and  the 
creed  of  Ciesarea,  which  Eu.sebius  read  at  the  Council  of  i\ica;a,  in  Usher,  1.  c.  ]){).  7,  8  ;  more 
fully  in  Vol.  II.  pp.  1 1  sqq.,  and  in  Ilahn,  Dih/iothck  tier  S/jmbo/e,  pp.  40  sqq..  'Jl  sqq. 

'  Eu.^^bius,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  people  of  Cicsarea,  says  of  tlie  creed  which  he  had  pro])Osed 
.to  the  C^niiicil  of  Niciva  for  ado])ti()ii,  tliat  he  had  learned  it  as  a  catechumen,  profes.-ed  it  at 
his  haiitisni,  tauglit  it  in  turn  as  presliyler  and  hisliop.  and  that  it  was  derived  from  our  Lord's 
baptismal  formula.  It  resembles  tlie  old  Nicene  (reed  very  closely  ;  see  Vol.  II.  ji.  '2U.  The 
shorter  creed  of  Jerusalem  used  at  baptism,  as  given  by  Cyril,  Cuiec/i.  xi.\.  D,  is  simjily  the 
baptismal  f)rmula  put  iuteirogatively ;   see  Ilaliii,  ]ip.  .ΊΙ  sqq. 
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an  Eastern  and  a  Western ;  the  one  resulted  in  tlie  Nicene  Creed  as 
completed  by  the  Synod  of  Constantinople,  the  other  in  the  Apostles' 
Creed  in  its  Eonian  form.  The  Eastern  creeds  were  more  metaphys- 
ical, polemical,  iiexible,  and  adapting  themselves  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
Church  in  the  maintenance  of  her  faith  and  conflict  witli  heretics ;  the 
Western  were  more  simple,  practical,  and  stationary.  The  former  were 
controlled  by  synods,  and  received  their  fiual  shape  and  sanction  from 
two  oecumenical  Councils ;  the  latter  were  left  to  tlie  custody  of  the 
several  churches,  each  feeling  at  liberty  to  make  additions  or  altera- 
tions within  certain  limits,  until  the  Eoman  form  superseded  all  others, 
and  was  quietly,  and  without  formal  synodical  action,  adopted  byAVest- 
ern  Christendom. 

In  the  Nicene  Creed  we  must  distinguish  three  forms — the  original 
Nicene,  the  enlarged  Constantinopolitan,  and  the  still  later  Latin, 

1.  The  original  Nicene  Creed  dates  from  the  first  oecumenical  Coun- 
cil, which  was  held  at  Nicaea,  A,D,  325,  for  the  settlement  of  the  Arian 
controversy,  and  consisted  of  318  bishops,  all  of  them  from  tlie  East 
(except  Hosius  of  Spain).  This  Creed  abruptly  closes  with  the  words 
'  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,'  but  adds  an  anathema  against  the  Arians. 
This  was  the  authorized  form  down  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 

2,  The  Kica^no- Constantinopolitan  Creed,  besides  some  minor 
changes  in  the  first  two  articles,^  adds  all  the  clauses  after  '  Holy 
Ghost,'  but  omits  the  anathema.  It  gives  the  text  as  now  received  in 
the  Eastern  Church,  It  is  usually  traced  to  the  second  oecumenical 
Council,  Λνΐιίοΐι  \vas  convened  by  Theodosius  in  Constantinople,  A,D. 
.381,  against  the  Macedonians  or  Pneumatomachians  (so  called  for  de- 
nying the  deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit),  and  consisted  of  150  bishops,  all 
from  the  East,  There  is  no  authentic  evidence  of  an  oecumenical 
recognition  of  this  enlarged  Creed  till  the  Council  at  Chalcedon,  451, 
where  it  was  read  by  Aetius  (a  deacon  of  Constantinople)  as  the 
'  Creed  of  the  150  fathers,'  and  accepted  as  orthodox,  together  with 
the  old  Nicene  Creed,  or  the  'Creed  of  the  318  fathers.'  But  tlie  ad- 
ditional clauses  existed  in  oT•!,  seven  years  before  the  Constantino- 
politan Council,  in  the  two  creeds  of  Epiphanius,  a  native  of  Pales- 

'  The  most  remarkable  change  in  the  first  article  is  the  omission  of  the  words  τοντίστιν  tK  της 
ουσίας  τοϋ  Πατρός,  Βίίιν  ίκ  3•£οί,  on  which  great  stress  was  laid  Iiy  the  Athanasian  party  against 
the  Arians,  who  maintained  that  the  Son  was  not  of  the  essence,  but  of  the  wi/ί  of  the  Father, 
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tine,  and  inost  of  them  as  early  as  350,  in  the  creed  of  Cyril  of  Je- 
rusalem.^ 

Tlic  Kicene  Creed  comes  nearest  to  that  of  Eusehius  of  Caesarea, 
which  likewise  abruptly  closes  with  πνίϋμα  ίί-γιον',  the  Constantino- 
politan  Creed  resembles  the  creeds  of  Cyril  and  Epiphanins,  which 
close  with  '  the  resurrection'  and  'life  everlasting.'  AVe  may  therefore 
trace  botii  forms  to  Palestine,  except  the  Isicene  homoousion. 

3.  The  Latin  or  AVestern  form  differs  from  the  Greek  by  the  little 
word  Filioque,  which,  next  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  is  the  chief 
source  of  the  greatest  schism  in  Christendom.  Tlie  Greek  Church, 
adhering  to  the  original  text,  and  emphasizing  the  monarchia  of  the 
Father  as  the  only  root  and  cause  of  the  Deity,  teaches  the  single 
procession  {Ικττόρίυσις)  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father  alone,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  an  eternal  inner-trinitarian  process  (like  the  eternal 
generation  of  the  Son),  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  temj>oral 
mission  {πίμ-φις)  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The 
Latin  Cliurch,  in  the  interest  of  the  co-equality  of  the  Son  with  the 
Father,  and  taking  the  procession  {j^roccssio)  in  a  wider  sense,  taught 
since  Augustine  the  double  procession  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  and,  without  consulting  the  East,  put  it  into  the  Creed. 

The  first  clear  trace  of  the  Filioqiie  in  the  Kicene  Creed  mo  find  at 
the  third  Council  of  Toledo  in  Spain,  A.D.  589,  to  seal  the  triumph  of 
orthodoxy  over  Arianism.  During  the  eighth  century  it  obtained  cur- 
rency in  England  and  in  France,  but  not  without  opposition.  Pope 
Leo  IIL,  when  asked  by  messengers  of  a  council  held  during  the  reign 
of  Cliarlemagne  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  A.D.  SOO,  to  sanction  the  Filioqiie, 
decided  in  favor  of  the  double  procession,  but  against  any  change  in  the 
Creed.  N"evei"theless,  the  clause  gained  also  in  Italy  from  the  time  of 
Pope  Nicholas  I.  (858),  and  was  gradually  adopted  in  the  entire  Latin 
Church.     From  this  it  passed  into  the  Protestant  Churches.^ 

Another  addition  in  the  Latin  ionx\,^Oeus  de  Deo^  in  article  II.,  cre- 

'  See  Vol.  II.  pp.  31-38,  nnd  the  Comparative  Table,  p.  40;  Liimbv,  p.  fiS;  and  Ilort, 
pp.  72-l.')0.  Dr.  Iloit  tries  to  prove  that  the  '  Constantinopolitan '  or  Epiplianian  Creed  is 
not  .1  revision  of  the  Nicene  Creed  at  all,  but  of  the  Creed  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  it  dates 
probably  from  Cyril,  about  302-304,  when  he  adopted  the  Nicene  homoousla,  and  may  have 
been  read  by  him  at  the  Council  of  Constantino])le  in  vindication  of  his  orthodoxy.  Ffoulkes 
(in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Christ.  Antiq.  Vol.  I.  p.  438)  conjectures  that  it  was  framed  at  Antioch 
about  372,  and  adopted  at  the  supplemental  Council  of  Constantinople,  3S2. 

'  Comp.  Vol.  II.,  at  the  close. 
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ated  no  difficulty,  as  it  Avas  in  the  original  Is  icene  Creed,  but  it  is  use- 
less on  account  of  tlie  following  '■Deus  verus  de  Deo  vero^  and  hence 
was  omitted  in  the  Constantinopolitan  edition. 

The  Nicene  Creed  (without  these  Western  additions)  is  more  high- 
ly honored  in  the  Greek  Church  than  in  any  other,  and  occupies  the 
same  position  there  as  the  Apostles'  Ci-eed  in  the  Latin  and  Protestant 
Churches.  It  is  incorporated  and  expounded  in  all  the  orthodox  Greek 
and  Russian  Catechisms.  It  is  also  (with  the  Filioque)  in  litui'gical  use 
in  the  Roman  (since  about  the  sixth  century),  and  in  the  Anglican  and 
Lutheran  Churches.^  It  was  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Trent  as  the 
fundamental  Symbol,  and  embodied  in  the  Profession  of  the  Triden- 
tine  Faith  by  Pius  IV.  It  is  therefore  more  strictly  an  oecumenical 
Creed  than  the  Apostles'  and  the  Athanasian,  which  have  never  been 
fully  naturalized  in  the  Oriental  Clmrches. 

.  .  .  '  The  faith  of  the  Trinity  lies, 
Shrined  for  ever  and  ever,  in  those  grand  old  words  and  wise; 
A  gem  in  a  beautiful  setting ;  still,  at  matin-time. 
The  service  of  Holy  Communion  rings  the  ancient  chime ; 
Wherever  in  marvelous  minster,  or  vilhige  churches  small, 
Men  to  the  Man  that  is  God  out  of  their  misery  call, 
Swelled  by  the  rapture  of  choirs,  or  borne  on  the  poor  man's  word. 
Still  the  glorious  Nicene  confession  unaltered  is  heard ; 
Most  like  the  song  that  the  angels  are  singing  around  the  throne, 
With  their  "Holy!  holy!  holy!"  to  the  great  Three  in  One.'^ 

The  relation  of  the  Nicene  Creed  to  the  Apostles'  Creed  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  table  : 

The  Apostles'  Creed;  Received  Text.  The  Nicene  Creed,  as  enlaeged  A.D.  381. 

(The  clauses  iu  brackets  aie  the  later  additions.)  (The  \vords  in  brackets  are  Western  chauges.) 

1.  I  believe  iu  God  the  Father  Almighty,       1.  ΛΥβ  [I]  believe^  in  one  God  the  Father 

Almighty, 
[Maker  of  heaven  and  earth].  Maker  of  lieaven  and  earth, 

And  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible. 

2.  And  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  Son,  our      2.  And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

Lord  ;  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God, 

Begotten  of  the  Father  before  all  worlds ; 

[God  of  God], 

Light  of  Light, 

Very  God  of  very  God, 

'  In  the  Reformed  Churches,  except  the  Episcopal,  the  Nicene  Creed  is  little  used.  Calvin, 
who  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  depreciates  the  Nicene  Creed,  as  a  '  car- 
men cantillando  magis  aptum,  quam  confessionis  formula  {De  Reform.  Eccles.'). 

^  From  Ά  Legend  of  the  Council  of  Nice,'  by  Cecil  Frances  Alexander,  in  '■The  Contem- 
porary Review'  for  February,  1867,  pp.  176-179. 

^  The  Greek  reads  the  plural  (πισηνομίν),  but  the  Latin  and  English  versions  have  substi- 
tuted for  it  the  singular  {credo,  I  believe),  in  accordance  with  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the 
more  subjective  character  of  the  Western  churches. 
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Tnn  ArosTLKs'  Cbekp;  Rf.ceived  Text. 


3.  Who  was  [conceived]  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Born  of  tlie  Virgin  ^lary ; 


4.  [Sufiered]  under  Pontius  PiUite,  was  cru- 

cified [dead],  and  buried ; 

[He  descended  into  Hades]  ; 

5.  The  third  day  he  rose  again  from  the  dead ; 

6.  He  ascended  into  heaven, 

And  sittetli  on  tlie  right  hand  of  [God] 
the  Father  [Ahnighty] ; 

7.  From  thence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the 

quick  and  the  dead. 

8.  And  [I  believe]  in  the  Holy  Ghost  • 


9.  The  holy  [catholic]  Church  ; 

[The  communion  of  saints]  ; 
10.  The  forgiveness  of  sins; 


TuE  NicENE  Creed,  as  enlarged  A.D.  3S1. 
Begotten,  not  made, 

Being  of  one  substance  with  the  Father; 
By  wliom  all  things  were  made  ; 

3.  λ\Ίιο,  for  us  men,  and  for  our  salvation, 

came  down  from  iieaven. 
And  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of 

the  Virgin  Mary, 
And  was  made  man  ; 

4.  He  was  crucified  for  us   under  lOiitius 

Pilate ; 

And  suffered  and  was  buried ; 

***** 

5.  And  the  third  day  he  rose  again, 
According  to  the  [scriptures  ; 

G.  And  ascended  into  heaven. 

And  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Fa- 
ther ; 

7.  And  he  shall  come  again,  with  glory, 

to  judge  the  ([uick  and  the  dead; 
AVhose  kingdom  shall  have  no  end. 

8.  And  [I  believe]  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
The  Lord,  and  Giver  of  life; 

Wiio  ])rocccdetii  from  the  Father 

[and  the  ►'-^onj ; 
who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  together 

is  worshiiied  and  glwitied  ; 
Who  spake  by  the  Projihets. 

9.  And  [1  believe]  in'  one  holy  catholic  and 

aj)ostolic  C'hurch ; 


10.  We  [I]  acknowledge^  one  baptism  for  the 

remission  of  sins ; 

11.  And  we  [I]  look  for  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead ; 

12.  And  the  life  of  the  world  to  come. 


11.  The  resurrection  of  the  flesh  [body]  ; 

12.  [And  the  life  everlasting]. 

We  give  also,  in  parallel  columns,  the  original  and  the  enlarged 
formulas  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  italicizing  the  later  additions,  and 
inclosing  in  brackets  the  passages  which  are  omitted  in  the  received 
text : 

The  Constantinopolttan  Creet>  of  3S1.* 
We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Al- 
mighty, Maker  of  lieaveii  and  earth,  and  of 
all  things  visible  and  invisible. 


The  Nicene  Creed  of  .^25.3 
AVe  believe  in  one  God,  the  Fatiikr  Al- 
mighty, Maker  of  all  things  visible  and  in- 
visil)le. 


'  The  Greek  reads  n'c  μίαν  .  .  .  ΐκκλΐ]σίαν,\η\ί  the  Latin  and  English  versions,  in  coiifurmity 
with  the  Apostles'  Creed,  mostly  omit  in  beft)re  ecrlesinni ;  see  p.  15. 

*  Here  and  in  art.  1 1  the  singular  is  substituted  in  Western  translations  fur  όμολογονμίν 
and  ττροι^ίοκώμίί'. 

^  The  Greek  original  is  given,  together  with  the  similar  Palestinian  confession,  by  Eusebius 
in  his  Epistola  ad  Crrsareenses,  which  is  preserved  by  Athanasius  at  the  close  of  his  Ejnstola 
de  decrclis  S;/nodi  Nica'nai  {Opera,  ed.  Montfaucon,  I.  2;59) ;  also,  with  some  variations,  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (Act.  II.  in  Mansi,  Tom.  VII.)  ;  in  Theoderet,  //.  E.  I. 
12 ;  Socrates,  //.  ^.  I.  8  ;  Gelasiiis,  H.  Cone.  Nic.  1.  II.  c.  35.  See  the  literature  and  varia- 
tions in  Walch,  1.  c.  pp.  75  and  87  sqq. ;  also  in  Hahn,  1.  c.  pp.  105  sqq. 

*  The  Greek  text  in  the  acts  of  the  second  oecumenical  Council  (Mansi,  Tom.  III.  \>.  όΟ.Ί  ; 
IIardouin,Vol.  I.  p.  814),  and  also  in  the  acts  of  the  fourth  oecumenical  Council.  See  Vol.  II. 
p.  .'55;   Hahn,  1.  c.  p.  Ill  ;  and  my  Church  Hist.\o\.  HI.  pp.  (JOT  Sijq. 
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The  NicENE  Creed  or  325. 
And  in  one  Lo^ji  Jesus  Chuist,  the  Son 
of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father  [tlie  only-be- 
gotten ;  that  is,  of  the  essence  of  the  Father, 
God  of  God],  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of 
very  God,  begotten,  not  made,  being  of  one 
substance  (ύμοούσιον)  with  the  Father  ;  by 
whom  all  things  were  made  [both  in  heaven 
and  on  earth] ;  who  for  ns  men,  and  for  our 
salvation,  came  down  and  was  incarnate  and 
was  made  man  ;  he  suffered,  and  the  third 
day  he  rose  again,  ascended  into  heaven ; 
from  thence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead. 


And  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 


The  CoNSTANTINOrOLITAN  Ckeei)  of  3S1. 

And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only- 
ber/otten  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father 
before  all  wor/ds  (njons).  Light  of  Light,  very 
God  of  very  God,  begotten,  not  made,  being 
of  one  substance  Avitli  the  Father ;  by  whom 
all  things  were  made;  who  for  us  men,  and  for 
our  salvation,  came  down  /'rout  /leaven,  and 
was  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Vir(/in 
Mary,  and  was  made  man  ;  he  ivas  crucijied 
for  lis  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  suffered,  and 
was  buried,  and  the  tldrd  day  he  rose  again, 
accordiixj  to  the  Scrij)tures,  and  ascended  into 
heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father;  from  thence  he  shall  come  again,  with 
glory,  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead ;  whose 
kingdom  shall  have  no  end. 

And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  tlie  Lord  and 
Giver  of  life,  who  proceedethfrom  the  Father, 
who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  together  is 
worshiped  and  glorified,  ivho  spake  by  the 
proj)hets.  In  one  holy  catholic  and  ajjostoUc 
Church;  we  acknowledge  one  baptism  for  the 
remission  of  sins ;  we  look  for  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come. 
Amen. 


[But  those  who  sa}•:  'There  was  a  time 
when  he  was  not;'  and  'He  was  not  before 
he  was  made;'  and  'He  was  made  out  of 
nothing,'  or  'He  is  of  another  substance'  or 
'essence,'  or  'The  Son  of  God  is  created,'  or 
'changeable,'  or  'alterable' — they  are  con- 
demned by  the  holy  catholic  and  apostolic 
Church.] 

§  9.  The  Ckeed  of  Chalcedon•. 

Literature. 

The  Acta  Concilii  iu  the  collections  of  Mansi,  Tom. VII.,  and  of  Haudouin,  Tom.  II. 

EvAGP.ius :  Hi.sturia  eccl.  lib.  II.  c.  2, 4, 18. 

FACtTNDus  (Bishop  of  Hermiane,  iu  Africa) :  Pro  defens.  triuni  cajntulorum,  lib.V.  c.  3,  4;  lib. VIII.  c.  4 
(see  Gallandi,  Bibl.  PP.  Tom.  XI.  pp.  713  sqq.). 

LiiiERATus  (Archdeacou  of  Carttiage) :  Breviarium  causce  Xcstoriancrxim  et  EutijcManorum,  c.  13  (Gal- 
landi,  Tom.  XII.  pp.  142  sqq.). 

Babonios:  Annal.  ad  ann.  451,  No.  55  sqq. 

Edm.  Richer  :  Hist,  concil.  gencralium,  Paris,  ICSO  (Amst.  ICSG,  3  vols.),  lib.  I.  c.  S. 

Tii.LEMONT :  Memoircs,  etc.  Tom.  XV.  pp.  C2S  sqq.  (iu  the  article  ou  Leo  the  Great). 

Natai.is  Alexander:  Hist,  eccles.  sec.  V.  Tom.  V.  pp.  64  sqq.  and  pp.  209  sqq. 

Quesnei-:  Si/nopsis  actorum  Cone.  Chalcedon.,  iu  his  Dissertat.  de  vita,  etc.,  S.Leonis  (see  the  Balleriui 
edition  of  the  wovks  of  Leo  the  Great,  Tom.  II.  pp.  501  sqq.). 

Hiii.BEMANN :  Exercit.  ad  Concil.  Chalcedon.  Lips.  1651. 

Cave:  Hist,  literaria,  etc.  pp.  311  sqq.  ed.  Geucv.  1705. 

Wai.011  :  Ketzerhistorie,yo].'VI.  p.  329  sq. ;  and  his  Historic  dcr  Kirchenversammhingcn,  p.  307  sq. 

Auendt:  Papst  Leo  dcr  Gro.-^se,  Mainz,  1S35,  pp.  267-322. 

Dorner:  History  of  the  Dcvclupment  of  the  Doctr.  of  the  Person  of  Christ  (2d  Germ,  ed.),  Part  II.  99-150. 

Hefele:  History  of  the  Council.•^,  Freiburg, Vol.  II.  (1S56),  p.  .S92  sq. 

SouAFF :  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  N.  Y.  lSG7,Vol.  III.  pp.  740  sqq.  Comp.  the  literature  there  ou 
pp.708  sq.,714sq.,722. 

The  Creed  of  Chalcedon  was  adopted  at  the  fonrtli  and  fifth  ses- 
sions of  the  fourth  oecnmenical  Council,  held  at  Chalcedon,  opposite 
Constantinople,  A.D.  451  (Oct.  22d  and  25th).  It  emhraces  the  Nica>iio- 
Constantiuopolitau  Creed,  and  the  christological  doctrine  set  forth  in 
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the  classical  Ejnstola  Dogmatica  of  Pope  Leo  the  Great  to  Flavian, 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  martyr  of  diophys'tic  orthodoxy 
at  the  so-called  Council  of  Ilobbers  (held  at  Ephesus  in  449),^ 

"While  the  iirst  Council  of  Nicaia  had  established  the  eternal,  pre-ex- 
istent  Godhead  of  Christ,  the  Symbol  of  the  fourth  a'cumenical  Council 
i-elates  to  the  incarnate  Logos,  as  he  walked  upon  earth  and  sits  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father.  It  is  directed  against  the  errors  of  Xestorius 
and  Eutyches,  who  agreed  with  the  Nicene  Creed  as  opposed  to  Arian- 
ism,  but  i)ut  the  Godhead  of  Christ  in  a  false  relation  to  his  humanity. 
It  substantially  completes  the  orthodox  Christology  of  the  ancient 
Church ;  for  the  definitions  added  during  the  Monopliysite  and  Mono- 
thelite  controversies  are  few  and  coniparatively  unessential.  As  the 
Nicene  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  stands  midway  between  Tritheism  and 
Sabelliauism,  so  the  Chalcedonian  formula  strikes  the  ti'ue  mean  be- 
tween Nestorianism  and  Entychianism. 

The  following  are  the  leading  ideas  of  the  Chalcedonian  Christology 
as  embodied  in  this  symbol '? 

1.  A  true  ixcap.nation  of  the  Logos,  or  the  second  person  in  the  God- 
head (ίΐΌΐ'θ-ρώττησίς  θίοΰ,  Ινσύρκίί^σις  τον  λογού,  incamatio  Yerhl)? 
This  incarnation  is  neither  a  conversion  or  transmutation  of  God  into 
man,  nor  a  conversion  of  man  into  God,  and  a  consequent  absorption 
of  the  one,  or  a  confusion  (κρασις,  σύ-γχυσις)  of  the  two ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  mere  indwelling  {ίνοΐκησις,  inhabitatio)  of  the  one  in  the 
other,  nor  an  outward,  transitory  connection  {συνύφίΐα,  C07)juiiciio)  of 
the  two  factors,  but  an  actual  and  abiding  union  of  tlie  two  in  one  per- 
sonal life. 

2.  The  pi-ecise  distinction  between  nature  and  person.  Nature  or 
substance  (essence,  ουσία)  denotes  the  totality  of  powers  and  qualities 
whicli  constitute  a  being;  while  person  (νιτόστασις,  ττρυσιο-ον)  is  the 
Ego,  the  self-conscious,  self-asserting  and  acting  subject.  The  Logos 
assumed,  not  a  human  person  (else  we  would  have  two  persons,  a  divine 
and  a  human),  but  human  nature  which  is  conmion  to  us  all ;  and  hence 
he  redeemed,  not  a  particular  man,  but  all  men  as  partakei'S  of  the  same 
nature. 


'  Conip.  my  C/nirrli  Hist.Yol.  Til.  p.  7.38. 

*  Abridged,  in  )pai t,  from  my  Clutrch  IIistorjj,Yo\.  III.  pp.  747  sqq. 

^  The  diametric'id  opposite  of  the  ίναν^ρώττηαις  ^tov  is  the  heathen  ά-ο^ίωσις  άί^ρώπου. 
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3.  The  God-man  as  the  result  of  the  incarnation.  Christ  is  not  a 
(Nestorian)  double  being,  with  two  persons,  nor  a  compound  (Apollina- 
rian  or  Monophysite)  middle  being,  a  tert'mm  quid,  neither  divine  7ior 
human  ;  but  he  is  one  person  hoth  divine  and  human. 

4.  The  DUxVLiTY  of  the  natckes.  The  orthodox  doctrine  maintains, 
against  Eutychianism,  tlie  distinction  of  nature  even  after  the  act  of 
incarnation,  without  confusion  or  conversion  (ασυγχυτως•,  inconfuse, 
and  άτρίπτως,  imviutahillter),  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  without  division 
or  separation  {άΒιαιρίτως,  indivise,  and  άχωρίστως,  insejKtrahiliter),  so 
that  the  divine  will  ever  remain  divine,  and  the  human  ever  human,^ 
and  yet  the  two  have  continually  one  common  life,  and  interpenetrate 
each  other,  like  the  persons  of  the  Trinity.^ 

5.  The  UNITY  of  TUE  person  (ϊνωσις  καθ'  ΰττύστασίν,  ενωσις  υποστατική, 
unio  lujpostatica  or  unio  personalis).  The  union  of  the  divine  and 
liuman  nature  in  Christ  is  a  permanent  state  resulting  from  the  incar- 
nation, and  is  a  real,  supernatural,  personal,  and  inseparable  union— in 
distinction  from  an  essential  absorption  or  confusion,  or  from  a  mere 
moral  union,  or  from  a  mystical  union  such  as  holds  between  the  be- 
liever and  Christ.  The  two  natures  constitute  but  one  personal  life, 
and  yet  remain  distinct.  '  The  same  who  is  true  God,'  says  Leo,'  is  also 
true  man,  and  in  this  unity  there  is  no  deceit ;  for  in  it  the  lowliness  of 
man  and  the  majesty  of  God  perfectly  pervade  one  another.  .  .  .  Be- 
cause the  two  natures  make  only  one  person,  Λνο  read  on  the  one  hand : 
"The  Son  oi Man  came  down  from  heaven"  (John  iii.  13), while  yet  the 
Son  of  God  took  flesh  from  the  Virgin ;  and  on  the  other  hand  :  "  The 


*  ^ Tenet,'  says  Leo,  in  his  Epist.  28  ad  Flavian.,  ''sine  defectu  proprietatem  suam  utraque 
natura,  et  sicut  formam  servi  Dei  forma  non  adimit,  it  a  for  mam  Dei  servi  forma  non  minuit. 
.  .  .  Agit  utraque  forma  cum  alterius  communione  quod  proprinm  est ;  Verba  scilicet  operanie 
quod  Verbi  est,  et  came  exsequente  quod  carnis  est.  Unum  horum  coruscat  miraculis,  aliud 
succumbit  injuriis.  Et  sicut  Verbum  ab  aqualitate  }>aternce  fjlorice  non  recedit,  ita  caro  natu- 
ram  nostri  generis  non  relinquit. ' 

=■  Here  belongs,  in  further  explanation,  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  the  irtpixwp7]mc,  per- 
vieatio,  circuvvneatio,  circulatio,  circumincessio,  intercommitnio,  or  reciprocal  indwelling  and 
pervasion,  which  has  relation,  not  merely  to  the  Trinity,  but  also  to  Christology.  The 
verb  περιχωρΰν  is  first  applied  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (Contra  Apol/inarium)  to  the  interpene- 
tration  and  reciprocal  pervasion  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ.  On  this  rested  also  the  doc- 
trine of  the  exchange  or  communication  οι  attrihntes,  άντίδοσις,  άντιμίΓάστησις,κοα'ωίήα  tcuo- 
μάτων,  communicatio  idioinatum.  The  άντιμετάστασις  των  ονομάτων,  also  άντιμώίστασις, 
transmutatio  proprietatum,  transmutation  of  attributes,  is,  strictly  speaking,  not  identical  with 
avricoaiQ,  but  a  deduction  from  it,  and  the  rhetorical  expression  for  it. 
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Sun  of  (mx.1  was  crucified  and  buried,'"'^  while  yet  lie  suffered,  not  in  Lis 
CJodhead  as  cocternal  and  consubstantial  with  the  Father,  but  in  the 
weakness  of  human  nature.'  The  self -consciousness  of  Christ  is  never 
divided ;  his  pei-son  consists  in  such  a  union  of  the  human  and  the 
divine  natures,  that  the  divine  nature  is  the  seat  of  self-consciousness, 
and  pervades  and  animates  the  human. 

G.  The  whole  Λνοκκ  of  Christ  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  person,  and 
not  to  the  one  or  the  other  nature  exclusively.  The  person  is  the  act- 
ing subject,  the  nature  the  organ  or  medium.  It  is  the  one  divine- 
human  person  of  Christ  tliat  wrought  miracles  by  virtue  of  his  divine 
nature,  and  that  suffered  through  the  sensorium  of  his  human  nature. 
The  superhuman  effect  and  infinite  merit  of  the  Redeemer's  \vork  must 
be  ascribed  to  his  person  because  of  his  divinity ;  M'liile  it  is  his  human- 
ity alone  that  made  him  capable  of,  and  liable  to,  toil,  temptation,  suf- 
fering, and  deatli,  and  renders  him  an  example  for  our  imitation. 

7.  The  ANUYrosTASiA,  IMPERSONALITY,  or,  to  spcak  more  accurately, 
the  ENHYPOSTAsiA,  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ;^  for  anhypostasia  is 
a  purely  negative  term,  and  presupposes  a  fictitious  abstraction,  since 
the  human  nature  of  Christ  did  not  exist  at  all  before  the  act  of  the 
incarnation,  and  could  therefore  be  neither  personal  nor  impersonal. 
The  meaning  of  this  doctrine  is  that  Christ's  human  nature  had  no 
independent  personality  of  its  own,  besides  the  divine,  and  that  the 
divine  nature  is  the  root  and  basis  of  his  personality.^ 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  old  orthodox  Christol- 
ogy,  if  we  view  it  in  the  light  of  our  modern  psychology.  AVe  can 
conceive  of  a  human  nature  without  sin  (for  sin  is  a  corruption,  not 
an  essential  quality,  of  man),  but  "we  can  not  conceive  of  a  human 
nature  without  personality,  or  a  self-conscious  and  fi'ce  Ego;  for  this 
distinguishes  it  from  the  mere  animal  nature,  and  is  man's  crowning 
excellency  and  glory.     To  an  unbiased  reader  of  the  Gospel  history, 

'  Comp.l  Cor.  ii.  8:  'They  would  not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory.' 
*  ' Χνν-πόΰτατος  is  tliat  wiiicli  lias  no  personality  in  itself,  tvvTTl)uTaTor  that  which  subsists 
in  another  personality,  or  partakes  of  another  hypostasis. 

'  The  doctrine  of  the  impersonality  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  may  already  be  found  as 
to  its  germ  in  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  was  afterwards  more  fully  developed  by  John  of 
Damascus  {Dc  orthodoxa  Jide,  lib.  III.),  and  by  the  Lutheran  scholastics  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  who,  however,  did  not,  for  all  this,  conceive  Christ  as  a  mere  generic  being  typifying 
mankind,  but  as  a  concrete  human  individual.  Comp.  Petavius,  De  incamationc,  lib.  V.  c.  .'J-S 
(Tom.  IV.  pp.  421  sqq.) ;  Thomasius,  Chr'tstol.  II.  108-110  ;  Rothe,  Dogmatik;  II.  51  and  147. 
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moreover,  Christ  appears  as  a  full  liiinian  personality,  thinking,  speak- 
ing, acting,  suffering  like  a  man  (only  without  sin),  distinguishing  him- 
self from  other  men  and  from  his  heavenly  Father,  addressing  him  in 
prayer,  submitting  to  him  his  own  will,  and  commending  to  him  his 
spirit  in  the  hour  of  deatliJ  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  appears  just  as 
clearly  in  the  Gospels  as  a  personality  in  the  most  intimate,  nnbroken, 
mysterious  life-union  with  his  heavenly  Father,  in  the  full  consciousness 
of  a  personal  pre-existence  before  the  creation,  of  having  been  sent  by 
the  Father  from  heaven  into  this  world,  of  living  in  heaven  even  during 
this  earthly  abode,  and  of  being  ever  one  with  him  in  Λνϋΐ  and  in  es- 
sence.^ In  one  word,  he  makes  the  impression  of  a  theanthrojjic,  divine- 
human  person.^  His  human  personality  was  completed  and  perfected 
by  being  so  incorporated  with  the  pre-existent  Logos-personality  as  to 
find  in  it  alone  its  full  self-consciousness,  and  to  be  permeated  and  con- 
trolled by  it  in  every  stage  of  its  development. 

The  Chalcedonian  Christology  has  latterly  been  subjected  to  a  rigor- 
ous criticism  (by  Schleierniacher,  Baur,  Dorner,  Eothe,  and  others),  and 
has  been  charged  with  a  defective  psychology,  and  now  with  dualism, 
now  with  docetism,  according  as  its  distinction  of  two  natures  or  of  the 
personal  unity  has  most  struck  the  eye.  But  these  imputations  neutral- 
ize each  other,  like  tlie  imputations  of  tritheism  and  modalism,  which 
may  be  made  against  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  when  either 


■  He  calls  himself  a  '  man,'  αν^τρωπος  (John  viii.  40  ;  comp.  xix.  5),  and  very  often  '  the  Son 
of  man,'  and  other  men  his  'brethren'  (John  xx.  17). 

2  John  viii.  58  ;  xvii.  5,  2-t ;  iii.  11-13  ;  v.  37  ;  vi.  38,  G2  ;  viii.  42  ;  x.  30,  and  many  other 
passages  in  the  Gospels.  Dr.  R.  Rothe,  who  rejects  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  Incarnation,  yet  expres!<ly  admits  {Dogmatik,  II.  88)  :  'Ehenso  bestinnnt,  wie  seine  wahre 
Menschhcit,  tritt  ivi  Neuen  Testament  aiich  die  ira/ire  Gottheit  des  Erloaers  hervor.'  To 
escape  the  orthodox  inference  of  an  incarnation  of  a  divine  hypostasis,  Rothe  must  resort  (p. 
100)  to  the  Socinian  interpretation  of  John  xvii.  5,  where  the  Saviour  asserts  his  pre-existence 
with  the  Father  (^δόζασόν  με  συ,  πάτιρ,  τταρά  σεαντψ  τι]  οόξγ,  y  ί'ίχον  προ  τοϋ  τυν  κύσμον 
{ΐναι  παρά  σο/)  ;  thereby  distinguishing  himself  from  the  hypostasis  of  the  Father,  and  yet 
asserting  coeternity.  The  Socinians  and  Grotius  find  here  merely  an  ideal  glory  in  the  divine 
counsel;  but  it  must  be  taken,  in  analogy  with  similar  passages,  of  a  real,  personal,  self-con- 
scious pre-existence,  and  a  real  gloiy  attached  to  it ;  otherwise  it  would  be  nothing  peculiar 
and  characteristic  of  Christ.     How  absurd  would  it  be  for  a  man  to  utter  such  a  prayer ! 

^  A  persona  σύνθετος,  in  the  language  of  the  old  Protestant  divines.  '■Divina  et  Humana 
naturce'  (says  HoUaz),  'uj  una  persona  συνΆίτψ  Filii  Dei  existentes,  unam  eandemque  hahent 
vπόστaσιv,1nodo  tamen  hahendi  diversam.  Natura  enim  divina  earn  habei  pj-imario,  per  se  et 
independenter,  nafura  autem  hiimana  secundaria,  propter  unioneni  personalem,  adeoque  partici- 
pative.'' The  divine  nature,  therefore,  is,  in  the  orthodox  system,  that  which  forms  and  con- 
stitutes the  personality  {das  personhildende  Princip.). 
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the  tri-pei-sonality  or  the  consubstantiality  is  taken  alone.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  iiecnliar  excellence  of  the  Creed  of  Chalcedon,  that  it  exhibits  so 
sure  a  tact  and  so  wise  a  circumspection  in  uniting  the  colossal  anti- 
tliesis  in  Christ,  and  seeks  to  do  justice  alike  to  the  distinction  of  the 
natures  and  to  the  unity  of  the  person.  In  Christ  all  contradictions  are 
reconciled. 

The  Chalcedonian  Creed  is  far  from  exhausting  the  great  mystery 
of  godliness,  'God  manifest  in  flesh.'  It  leaves  much  room  for  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  the  genuine,  perfect,  and  sinless  humanity  of  Christ,  of 
the  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  Keiiosis,  or  self-renunciation  and  self-lim- 
itation of  the  Divine  Logos  in  the  incarnation  and  during  the  human 
life  of  our  Lord,  and  for  the  discussion  of  other  questions  connected 
with  his  relation  to  the  Father  and  to  the  world,  his  person  and  his 
ΛVΰrk.  But  it  indicates  the  essential  elements  of  Christological  truth, 
and  the  boundary-lines  of  Christological  error.  It  defines  the  course 
for  the  sound  development  of  this  central  article  of  the  Christian  faith 
so  as  to  avoid  both  the  Scylla  of  Nestorian  dualism  and  the  Charybdis 
of  Eutychian  monophysitism,  and  to  save  the  full  idea  of  the  one  divine- 
human  pei'sonality  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  Within  these  limits  theo- 
logical speculation  ma}'  safely  and  freely  move,  and  bring  us  to  clearer 
conceptions ;  but  in  this  world, Λvhere  we  'know  only  in  part  (tic  μίρονς)^ 
and  'see  through  a  mirror  obscurely  (δί'  Ισύπτρον  Iv  αΐνί-γμα-ι),''  it  will 
never  fully  comprehend  the  great  central  mystery  of  the  theanthropic 
life  of  our  Lord. 

§  10.  The  Athanasian  Ckeed. 

Literature. 

I.  Comp.  the  general  literature  of  the  Three  Creeds  noticed  p.  12,  especially  Lumhy  and  Swainson. 

II.  Special  treatises  ou  the  Athanasian  Creed: 

[VicNAN-nrs  Foktunatus  (Bishop  of  Poitiers,  d.  about  A.D.  GOO)] :  Expositio  Fidci  Catholicre  Fortunati. 
The  oldest  commentary  ou  the  Athanasian  Creed,  published  from  a  MS.  in  the  Anibrosian  Library  at 
Milan  by  Muraturi,  1008,  in  the  second  vol.  of  his  A  necdota,  p.  2'2S,  and  better  in  an  Appendix  to  Water- 
land's  treatise  (see  below).  But  the  authorship  of  Veu.Fort.  is  a  mere  conjecture  of  Muratori.from  the 
name  Fortwiatim,  and  is  denied  by  modern  critics. 

Dav.  PAKKts  (Kef.) ;  iSijmbolam  Athanasii  breviter  dedarattim.    Ilcidelb.  ICIS. 

J.  II.  Heidkgokk  (Kef) :  De  Sijinbolo  Athanasiaiio.     Tur.  IGSO. 

W.  E. Thntzki.  (Lnth.) :  Judicia  ertiditorum  dc  Sijvtb.  Atlianasiano.    Gothre,  1GS7. 

Jos.  Antuklmi  (K.  C.) :  Dinqiiiftitio  de  Syvib.  Atlian.     Paris,  1093. 

JloNTFAiKioN  (K.  C.) :  Diatribe  de  Synibolo  Quicunqtie,  iu  his  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Alhauasiiis. 
Paris,  169S,  Tom.  II.  pp.  71Κ-Τ35. 

Dan.  Wateulam)  (Anglican) :  A  Critical  Hintory  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  etc.  Cambridge,  1724,  2d  ed. 
172S  (in  WaterlaiuVs  works,  Vol.  III.  pp.  97-270,  Oxf.  od.  1843),  also  re-edited  by  J.  R.  King.  Loud.  1S71. 
The  fullest  and  most  learned  treatise  ou  the  subject,  but  in  part  superseded  by  recent  investigations. 

DoM.  Maui  A  Si-ickoni  (K.  C.)  :  Dc  Symbolo  vulgo  S.  Athananii,  two  dissertations.    Patav.  1750  sq. 

John  Kadci.iiii•.:  The  Creed  of  St.  Athanasuts,  illustrated  from  the  Old  and  Seie  Test,  Passages  qf  tlie 
Fathers,  etc.    Lend.  1844. 
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Philip  ScnAFF:  The  Athana»ian  Creed,  in  the  'American  Presbyterian  Eeview,'  New  York,  for  ISCG, 
pp.  5S4-C25 ;  CIntrch  History,  Vol.  III.  pp.  CS9  sqq. 

A.  P.  Stanley  (Dean  of  Westminster) :  The  Athanasian  Creed.    Lend.  18T1. 

E.  S.  Ffoclkes  (B.  D.)  :  The  Athanasian  Creed :  By  ivhom  Written  and  by  ivhom  Published.   Loud.  1ST2. 

Ch.  a.  Heurtley  :  The  Athanasian  Creed.     Oxford,  1S72.     (Against  Ffoullies.) 

Comp.  the  fac-simile  edition  of  the  Utrecht  Psalter  (Loud.  1ST5),  and  Sir  Tnos.  Hardy  (Depnty-Keeper  of 
the  Public  Records),  two  Reports  on  the  Athanas.  Creed  in  Connection  with  the  Utrecht  Psalter.    Lond.lST3. 

The  Athanasian  Ceeed  is  also  called  Symbolum  Quicunque,  from 
the  first  word,  ^Quicunque  vult  salvus  csse.''^ 

I.  Its  ORIGIN  is  involved  in  obscurity,  like  that  of  the  Apostles' Creed, 
the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  and  the  Te  Denm.  It  furnishes  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  examples  of  the  extraordinary  influence  which  works  of 
unknown  or  doubtful  authorship  have  exerted.  Since  the  ninth  cen- 
tury it  has  been  ascribed  to  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  the  chief 
defender  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  (d.  373).2  The  great  name  of  '  the  father  of  orthodoxy'  secured 
for  it  an  almost  oecumenical  authority,  notwitlistanding  the  solemn  pro- 
hibition of  the  third  and  fourth  oecumenical  Councils  to  compose  or 
publish  any  other  creed  than  the  Nicene.^ 

Since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Athanasian  author- 
ship has  been  abandoned  by  learned  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants. 
The  evidence  against  it  is  conclusive.  The  Symbol  is  nowhere  found 
in  the  genuine  writings  of  Athanasius  or  his  contemporaries  and  eulo- 
gists. The  General  Synods  of  Constantinople  (381),  Ephesus  (431),  and 
Chalcedon  (451)  make  no  allusion  to  it  whatever.  It  seems  to  presup- 
pose the  doctrinal  controversies  of  the  fifth  century  concerning  the 
constitution  of  Christ's  person  ;  at  least  it  teaches  substantially  the 
Chalcedonian  Christology.  And,  lastly,  it  makes  its  first  appearance  in 
the  Latin  Churches  of  Ganl,I^orth  Africa,  and  Spain  :  while  the  Greeks 

'  It  first  bears  the  title,  ^ Fides  sanctce.  Trinitaiis,'  or  ''Fides  CathoUca  Sanctcc  Trinitatis;' 
then  (ill  the  '  Cod.  Usserius  secundus')  ^ Fides  Saiicti  Athanasii  Alexandrini.'  Hincmar  of 
Rheims,  about  A.D.  852,  calls  it  ^ Sermonem  Athanasii  de  Jide,  cujus  initiiim  est:  '^Qui- 
ctinque  vult  salvus  esse."' 

^  According  to  the  mediceval  legend,  Athanasius  composed  it  during  his  exile  in  Eome,  and 
offered  it  to  Pope  Julius  as  his  confession  of  faith.  So  Baronius,  Petavius,  Bellaimin.  etc. 
This  tradition  was  first  opposed  and  refuted  by  Gerhard  \^ossius  (10-12)  and  Ussher  (1G17). 

=  Cone.  Ephes.  Can.  VII.  '  The  holy  Sj-nod  has  determined  that  no  person  shall  be  allowed 
to  bring  forward,  or  to  write,  or  to  compose  any  other  Creed  (ΐτέραν  πίστιν  μηΰίνι  ίζύναι 
ττροφίρΗν  i'lyovv  συγγράφην  ή  συΐ'τώίΐΌΐ),  besides  that  which  was  settled  by  the  holy  fathers 
Avho  assembled  in  the  city  of  Nicasa,  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  those  who  shall  dare  to  com- 
pose any  other  Creed,  or  to  exhibit  or  produce  any  such,  if  they  are  bishops  or  clergymen, 
they  shall  be  deposed,  but  if  they  are  of  the  laity,  they  shall  be  anathematized.'  The  Council 
of  Chalcedon  (-151),  although  setting  forth  a  new  definition  of  faith,  repeated  the  same  pro' 
hibition  (after  the  Oe^n.  Fidei). 
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did  not  know  it  till  the  eleventh  century,  and  afterwards  rejected  or 
modified  it  on  account  of  the  Occidental  clause  on  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  Greek  texts,  more- 
over, differ  widely,  and  betray,  by  strange  words  and  constructions,  the 
hands  of  unskilled  translators. 

The  pseudo-Athanasian  Creed  originated  in  the  Latin  Church  from 
the  school  of  St.  Augustine,  probably  in  Gaul  or  Korth  Africa.  It 
borrows  a  number  of  passages  from  Augustine  and  other  Latin  fa- 
thers.^ It  appears  first  in  its  full  form  towards  the  close  of  the  eighth 
or  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century..  Its  structure  and  the  repetition 
of  the  damnatory  clause  in  the  middle  and  at  the  close  indicate  that  it 
consists  of  two  distinct  jxarts,  which  may  have  been  composed  by  two 
authors,  and  afterwards  welded  together  by  a  third  hand.  The  first 
part,  containing  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  is  fidler  and 
more  metaphysical.  The  second  part,  containing  a  sununary  of  the 
Chalcedonian  Christology,  has  been  found  separately,  as  a  fragment 
of  a  sermon  on  the  Incarnation,  at  Treves,  in  a  MS.  fnim  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century.^  The  fact  that  Athanasius  spent  some  time  in 
exile  at  Treves  may  possibly  have  given  rise  to  the  tradition  that  the 
great  champiun  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  composed 
the  whole.^ 

■  See  the  ]):u:il!cl  passnges  in  Waterland's  treatise  and  in  my  Church  IIistorj/,yo\.  III.  pp. 
690  sqq. 

"  >.Ow  known  as  tlie  CoIl)ertine  MS.,  in  Pavis,  wliicli  is  assigned  to  about  Λ.Ό.  730-7GO, 
but  is  derived  in  ])art  from  older  MSS.  Tiiis  fragment  was  fir.-t  publisiied  consecutively  by 
Professor  Swainson  in  1871,  and  again  in  bis  larger  work,  187.")  (p.  2('>2),  also  by  Lumby,  p. 
2!.").  It  begins  thus:  ^ £st  erpo  βάεβ  recta  nt  credaiiins  et  confitemur  quia  Jjuininus  ihesus 
chria/us  /Jei  Jilius,  deus  pitriler  et  homo  est,'  etc.;  and  it  ends:  ^Hcec  est  fides  sancta  etCa- 
Iholica.  qunni  omnes  [omnis]  homo  qui  ad  uitam  a'termnn  periienire  desidcrat  scire  integral 
{inter/re']  debet,  et  Jideliter  rustodire.'  The  compiler  of  the  two  parts  intensified  the  damna- 
tory chaise  by  changing  it  into  ^  quam  Jiisi  quisqitc  Jidilitcr  firviiterque  creiliderit,  siilrus  esse 
noil  pnterit.'  The  i)assagos  quoted  by  Archbishop  Ilincmar  of  Rheims,  Α.Ό.  8.")2,  are  all 
taken  from  the  first  ])art. 

^  The  authorshi])  of  the  Symbohivn  (^uicnnqur  is  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture.  The  o])inions 
of  scholars  are  divided  between  Hilary  of  Aries  (4L'()-4.">1),  \'igilius  ofTapsus  (484),  Vincen- 
tius  I.irinensis  (4.")0),  Venantius  Fortunatus  of  Poitiers  (.")7()),  Pope  Anastasius  (:;i)8),Victricius 
of  liouen  (401),  Patriarch  Paulinus  of  Aquileja  (Charlemagne's  fiivorile  theologian,  d.  SO-I). 
Waterland  learnedly  contends  ftn•  Hilary  of  Aries;  Qiiesnel,  Cave,  Bingham,  and  Neander 
for  Vigilius  Tapsensis  of  North  Africa.  Gicscler  traces  the  Quicviique  to  the  Councils  of 
Toledo  in  Spain  (G.'W,  Gi58,  67Γ),  etc.).  which  used  to  profess  the  Nicene  Creed  with  additional 
ai  tides  (like  the  Filloque)  against  Arianism.  Ffotdkes  (who  seceded  to  Rome,  and  returned, 
a  better  Protestant,  to  the  Church  of  England)  and  Dean  Stanley  maintain  that  it  arose  in 
France,  simnltaneDusly  with  tlic  forgery  of  the  pseudo-Isidorean  Decretals,  for  controversial 
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II.  Chaeacter  and  Contents.— The  Symbolum  Quiciinqne  is  a  re- 
markably clear  and  precise  summary  of  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the 
first  four  cocumenical  Councils  (from  A.D.  325  to  A.D.  451),  and  the 
Augustinian  speculations  on  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation.  Its  brief 
sentences  are  artistically  arranged  and  rhythmically  expressed.  It  is  a 
musical  creed  or  dogmatic  psalm.  Dean  Stanley  calls  it  'a  triumphant 
prean'  of  the  orthodox  faith.  It  resembles,  in  this  respect,  the  older 
Te  Beum,  bnt  it  is  much  more  metaphysical  and  abstruse,  and  its  har- 
mony is  disturbed  by  a  threefold  anathema. 

It  consists  of  two  parts. 

The  first  part  (ver.  3-28)  sets  forth  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Holy    'Ί 
Trinity,  not  in  the  less  definite  Athanasian  orNicseno-Constantinopolitan, 
bnt  in  its  strictest  Augustinian  form,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  kind 
of  subordination  of  essence.     It  is  therefore  an  advance  both  on  the 


purposes  against  the  Greeks,  to  set  up  a  fictitious  antiquity  for  Latin  doctrine  (the  Filioque), 
as  the  Decretals  did  for  Latin  polity.  Swainson  and  Lumby  assign  the  Creed  to  an  un- 
known writer  of  the  age  of  Charlemagne  (d.  8U)  and  Alcuin  (d.  804),  or  to  the  period  be- 
tween 813  and  850. 

The  latest  investigations  since  the  rediscovery  of  the  oldest  (the  Cotton)  MS.  in  the 
'Utrecht  Psalter'  (whicli  was  exposed  for  inspection  at  the  British  Museum  in  1873,  and  has 
since  been  photographed)  are  unfavorable  to  an  earl}'  origin  ;  for  this  MS.,  which  Ussher  and 
Waterland  assigned  to  the  sixth  century,  dates  probably  from  the  ninth  centuiy  (as  the  ma- 
jority of  scholars  who  investigated  it,  Drs.Vermuelen,  Heurtley,  Ffoulkes,  Lumby,  Swainson, 
contend  against  Hardy,  Westwood,  and  Baron  van  Westreenen),  since,  among  other  reasons, 
it  contains  also  the  Apostles'  Creed  in  its  final  form  of  Τ.ΊΟ.  The  authorship  of  Venantius 
Fortunatus  (570)  was  simply  inferred  by  Muratori  from  the  common  name  'Fortunatns'  at 
the  head  of  a  MS.  (Expositio  Fidei  Catholicce  Fo)-funati)  whidi  contains  a  commentary  on  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  but  which  is  not  older  than  the  eleventh  century,  and  quotes  a  passage 
from  Alcuin.  Two  other  MSS.  of  the  same  commentary,  but  without  a  title,  have  been 
found,  one  at  Florence,  and  one  at  Vienna  (Lumby,  p.  208;  Swainson,  pp.  317  sqq. ).  The 
internal  evidence  for  an  earlier  date  is  equally  inconclusive.  The  absence  of  Mater  Dei 
(SforOKoc)  no  more  proves  an  ante-Nestorian  origin  (before  431,  as  Waterland  contended) 
than  the  absence  of  consubstantialis  {ομοούσιος)  proves  an  ante-Nicene  origin. 

So  far,  then,  we  have  no  ]>roof  ihsit  tlie  pseudo-Athanasian  Creed  in  its  present  compJete 
shajie  existed  before  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  And  yet  it  may  have  existed  earlier. 
At  all  events,  two  separate  compositions,  which  form  the  groundwork  of  our  Quictinque,  are 
of  older  date,  and  the  doctrinal  substance  of  it,  with  the  most  important  passages,  may  be 
found  in  the  works  of  St.  Augustine  and  his  followers,  with  the  exception  of  the  damnatory 
clauses,  which  seem  to  have  had  their  origin  in  the  fierce  contests  of  the  age  of  Chailemagne. 
In  a  Prayer-Book  of  Charles  tlie  Bald,  written  about  A.D.  870,  we  find  the  Athanasian  Creed 
A'ery  nearly  in  the  words  of  the  received  text. 

I  may  add  that  the  indefixtigable  investigator.  Dr.  Caspari,  of  Christiania,  informs  me  by 
letter  (dated  April  29,  1876)  that  he  is  still  inclined  to  trace  this  Creed  to  the  fifth  century, 
between  4Γ)0  and  600,  and  that  he  found,  and  will  publish  in  due  time,  some  old  symbols  ■ 
which  bear  a  resemblance  to  it,  and  may  cast  some  light  upon  its  obscure  origin.     Ad/iuc 
sub  judice  lis  est. 
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Nioene  Creed  and  the  Apostles'  Creed ;  for  these  do  not  state  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  form,  but  only  indirectly  by  teaching  the 
Deity  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  leave  room  for  a  certain 
subordination  of  tlie  Son  to  the  Fathei•,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  both, 
Tlie  post-Athanasian  formula  states  clearly  and  unmistakably  both  the 
absolute  unity  of  the  divine  being  or  essence,  and  the  tri-personalit}'  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  God  is  one  in  three  persons 
or  hypostases,  each  person  expressing  the  whole  fullness  of  the  God- 
head, with  all  his  attributes.  The  tcvm  persona  is  taken  neither  in  the 
old  sense  of  a  mere  personation  or  form  of  manifestation  {πρόσωπον, 
face,  mask),  nor  in  the  modern  sense  of  an  independent,  separate  being 
or  individual,  but  in  a  sense  which  lies  between  these  two  conceptions, 
and  thus  avoids  Sabellianism  on  the  one  hand,  and  Tritheism  on  the 
other.  The  divine  persons  are  in  one  another,  and  form  a  perpetual 
intercommunication  and  motion  within  the  divine  essence,'  Each 
person  lias  all  the  divine  attributes  which  are  inherent  in  the  divine 
essence,  but  each  has  also  a  characteristic  individuality  or  property ,^ 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  person,  and  can  not  be  communicated ;  the 
Father  is  nnbegotten,  the  Son  begotten,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  proceed- 
ing. In  this  Trinity  there  is  no  priority  or  posteriority  of  time,  no  su- 
periority or  inferiority  of  rank,  but  the  three  persons  are  cocternal  and 
coequal. 

If  the  mysteiy  of  the  Trinity  can  be  logicallj-  defined,  it  is  done  here. 
But  this  is  just  the  difHculty :  the  infinite  truth  of  the  Godhead  lies  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  logic,  which  deals  only  with  finite  truths  and 
categories.  It  is  well  always  to  remember  the  saying  of  Augustine : 
'God  is  greater  and  truer  in  our  thoughts  than  in  our  words;  he  is 
greater  and  truer  in  reality  than  in  our  thoughts.'^ 

'  The  later  scholastic  terms  for  this  indwelling  and  interpenetration  are  πιριχώρησις,  inex- 
istentia,  permenlio,  circtnnincessio,  etc.     See  my  Church  History,  Vol.  III.  p,  GSO. 

°  Called  by  tlie  Greeks  Ίύιότηζ  or  'iciov,  by  the  IjHUns  proprietas personalis  or  chtrartcr  hij' 
postaticus. 

^  ''Veritis  rof/ita/tir  Driis  giiam  diritiir,  veriiis  csf  qiiam  cogitatur,\D('  Trinitdtc,  lib.  \'II. 
c.  4,  §  7,  Dr.  Isaac  Banow,  one  of  the  intellectual  giants  of  the  Anglican  Church  (died 
1G77),  in  his  Defense  of  the  Blessed  Triniti/  (a  sermon  preached  on  Trinity  Sunday,  IGG.'}), 
humbly  acknowledges  the  transcendent  inconiiirelieusibility,  Avhile  clearly  stating  the  facts, 
of  this  great  mystery :  '  The  sacred  Trinity  may  be  considered  either  as  it  is  in  itself  wrapt 
up  in  inexplicable  folds  of  mystery,  or  as  it  hath  discovered  itself  ojterating  in  wonderful  meth- 
ods of  grace  towards  us.  As  it  is  in  itself,  'tis  an  object  too  Ijright  and  dazzling  for  our  weak 
eye  to  fasten  upon,  an  abyss  too  deep  for  our  short  reason  to  fathom  ,  I  can  only  say  tliat  we 
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The  second  part  (ver.  29-44)  contains  a  succinct  statement  of  the 
orthodox  doctrine  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  as  settled  by  the 
general  Councils  of  Ephesns431  and  Chalcedon  451,  and  in  this  respect 
it  is  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds,  It  as- 
serts that  Christ  had  a  rational  soul  (νους,  τΐνίϋμα),  in  opposition  to  the 
ApoUinarian  heresy,  which  limited  the  extent  of  his  humanity  to  a  mere 
body  with  an  animal  soul  inhabited  by  the  divine  Logos.  It  also  teach- 
es the  proper  relation  between  the  divine  and  human  nature  of  Christ, 
and  excludes  the  Xestorian  and  Eutycliian  or  Monophysite  heresies,  in 
essential  agreement  with  the  Chalcedonian  Symbol.^ 

III.  The  Damnatory  Clauses. — The  Athanasian  Creed,  in  stronor 
contrast  Avith  tlie  uncontroversial  and  peaceful  tone  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  Ijegins  and  ends  with  the  solemn  declaration  that  the  catholic 
faith  in  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  herein  set  forth  is  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  salvation,  and  that  those  who  reject  it  will  be  lost 
forever.  The  same  damnatorj^  clause  is  also  wedged  in  at  the  close  of 
the  first  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  part.  This  threefold  anath- 
ema, in  its  natural  historical  sense,  is  not  merely  a  solemn  warning 
against  the  great  danger  of  heresy,^  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  de- 
mand, as  a  condition  of  salvation,  a  full  knowledge  of,  and  assent  to, 
the  logical  statement  of  the  doctrines  set  forth  (for  this  would  condemn 


are  so  bound  to  mind  it  as  to  exercise  our  faith,  and  express  our  humility,  in  wiHingly  believ- 
ing, in  submissively  adoring  those  high  mysteries  which  are  revealed  in  the  holy  oracles  con- 
cerning it  by  that  Spirit  itself  which  searcheth  the  depths  of  God.  .  .  .  That  there  is  one  Divine 
Nature  or  Essence,  common  unto  three  Persons,  incomprehensibly  united,  and  ineffiibly  dis- 
tinguished—  united  in  essential  attributes,  distinguished  by  peculiar  idioms  and  relations;  all 
equally  infinite  in  every  divine  perfection,  each  dififerent  fiom  the  other  in  order  and  manner 
of  subsistence  ;  that  there  is  a  mutual  inexistence  of  one  in  all,  and  all  in  one  ;  a  communica- 
.tion  without  any  deprivation  or  diminution  in  the  communicant ;  an  eternal  generation,  and 
an  eternal  procession,  without  precedence  or  succession,  without  proper  causality  or  depend- 
ence ;  a  Father  imparting  his  own,  and  the  Son  receiving  his  Father's  life,  and  a  Spirit  issuing 
from  both,  wirhout  any  division  or  multiplication  of  essence — these  are  notions  which  may 
Avell  puzzle  our  reason  in  conceiving  how  they  agree,  but  should  not  stagger  our  faith  in  assent- 
ing that  they  are  true  ;  upon  which  we  should  meditate,  not  with  hope  to  comprehend,  but 
with  dispositions  to  admire,  veiling  our  ftices  in  the  presence,  and  prostrating  our  reason  at 
the  feet,  of  Wisdom  so  far  transcending  us.' 

'  See  the  preceding  section. 

'  So  a  majority  of  the  '  Ritual  Commission  of  the  Church  of  England,'  appointed  in  1867  : 
'  The  condemnations  m  this  Confession  of  Faith  are  to  be  no  otherwise  understood  than  as  a 
solemn  warning  of  the  peril  of  those  who  willfully  reject  the  Catholic  fiiith.'  Such  a  warning 
would  be  innocent  and  unobjectionable,  indeed,  but  fall  far  short  of  the  spirit  of  an  age  which 
abliorred  heresy  as  the  greatest  of  crimes,  to  be  punished  by  death. 

YoL.  L— D 
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the  great  mass  even  of  Cliristian  Ix'licvcrs) ;  but  it  docs  mean  to  exclude 
from  heaven  all  who  reject  the  divine  truth  therein  taught.  It  requires 
every  one  who  would  be  saved  to  believe  in  the  only  true  and  living 
God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  one  in  essence,  three  in  persons,  and 
in  one  Jesus  Christ,  very  God  and  very  Man  in  one  person. 

The  damnatory  clauses,  especially  Avhen  sung  or  clianted  in  public 
worship,  grate  harshly  on  modern  Protestant  ears,  and  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  tliey  are  consistent  with  true  Christian  charity  and 
luiniility,  and  whether  they  do  not  transcend  the  legitimate  authority 
of  the  Church.  They  have  been  defended  by  an  appeal  to  Mark  xvi. 
16;  but  in  this  passage  those  only  are  condemned  who  reject  the  gospel, 
i.  e.,  the  great  facts  of  Christ's  salvation,  not  any  peculiar  dogma.  Sal- 
vation and  danniation  depend  exclusively  on  the  grace  of  God  as  appre- 
hended by  a  living  faith,  or  rejected  m  ungrateful  unbelief.  The  orig- 
inal Nicene  Symbol,  it  is  true,  added  a  damnatory  clause  against  the 
Arians,  but  it  was  afterwards  justly  omitted.  Creeds,  like  hymns,  lose 
their  true  force  and  miss  their  aim  in  i)roportion  as  they  are  polemical 
and  partake  of  the  character  of  manifestoes  of  war  rather  than  confes- 
sions of  faith  and  thanks  to  God  for  his  mighty  works.^ 

IV.  Inteoduction  and  Use. — The  Athanasian  Creed  acquired  great 
authoi-ity  in  the  Latin  Church,  and  during  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  al- 
most daily  used  in  the  morning  devotions.^ 

The  Eeformers  inherited  the  veneration  for  this  Symbol.  It  was  for- 
mally adopted  by  the  Lutheran  and  several  of  the  Reformed  Churches, 
and  is  approvingly  mentioned  in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  Form 
of  Concord,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  Second  Helvetic,  the  Belgic, 
and  the  Bohemian  Confessions.^ 


'  'It  seems  verv  hard,'  says  Bisliop  Jeremy  Taylor,  'to  put  imclinritatileness  into  a  creed, 
and  so  to  make  it  become  an  article  of  faith.'  Chilliiigwortli  :  'The  danuiiiifi  chuises  in 
St.  Athanasius's  Creed  are  most  false,  and  also  in  a  high  degree  schisniatical  and  jjresump- 
tuous.' 

^  J.  Bona,  De  diviiin  Psatmodia,  c.  IG,  §  18,  p.  803  (as  qnoted  by  Kulhier,  SymhoUk.  I.  85): 
'■Illud  Sijmbolum  o/im,  teste  Ilonorio,  quotidie  est  derantatum,jam  vera  dielms  Dominir.is  in 
totius  catusfrequentia  recitntur,  ul  sanrtir  fidei  ronj'essio  ea  die  apertiits  relebretur/ 

'  It  is  printed,  with  the  two  other  cecnmenical  Creeds,  in  all  the  editions  of  the  Lutlierun 
'Rook  of  Concord,*  and  as  an  appendix  to  tlie  doctrinal  formnlas  of  the  Keformod  Dutcli 
Church  in  America.  It  was  received  into  tlie  '  Provisional  Litnrgy  of  the  German  Reformed 
Chnrch  in  tiie  United  States,'  published  rhiladelpiiia,  1858,  but  omitted  in  the  revised  edition 
of  18U7. 
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Luther  was  disposed  to  regard  it  as '  the  most  important  and  glorious 
composition  since  the  days  of  the  apostles.'^ 

Some  Reformed  divines,  especiall}'  of  the  Anglican  Church,  have 
commended  it  very  highly  ;  even  the  Puritan  Richard  Baxter  lauded  it 
as  '  the  best  explication  [better,  statement]  of  the  Trinity,'  provided, 
however, '  that  the  damnatory  sentences  be  excepted,  or  modestly  ex- 
pounded.' 

In  the  Church  of  England  it  is  still  sung  or  recited  in  the  cathedrals 
and  parish  churches  on  several  festival  days,^  but  this  compulsory  pub- 
lic use  meets  with  growing  opposition,  and  was  almost  unanimously 
condemned  in  1867  by  the  royal  commission  appointed  to  consider  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  Anglican  Ritual.^ 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  Λνΐιοη,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  American  Revolution,  it  set  up  a  separate  organization 
in  the  Convention  of  17S5  at  Philadelphia,  resolved  to  remodel  the 
Liturgy  (in  '  the  PiOposed  Book'),  and,  among  other  changes,  excluded 
from  it  both  the  Nicene  and  the  Athanasian  Creeds,  and  struck  out 
from  the  Apostles'  Creed  the  clause, '  He  descended  into  hell.'  The 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  before  consenting  to  ordain  bish- 
ops for  America,  requested  their  brethren  to  restore  the  clause  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  and  '  to  give  to  the  other  two  Creeds  a  place  in  their 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  even  though  the  use  of  them  should  be  left 
discretional.'*    Li  the  Convention  held  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  October  10, 

^  ^Es  ist  also  gefasset,  dass  ick  niclit  weiss,  ob  seit  der  Apostel  Zeit  in  der  Kirche  des  Neuen 
Testamentes  etwas  Wichti(jeres  und  Herrlicheres  geschrieben  set  (Luther,  Werke,  ed.Walch, 
VI.  2315). 

'  The  rubric  directs  that  the  Athanasian  Creed  '  shall  be  sung  or  said  at  Morning  Prayer, 
instead  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  on  Christmas -day,  the  Epiphany,  St.  Matthias,  Easter -day, 
Ascension-day,  Whitsunday,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  James,  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Matthew, 
St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  St.  Andrew,  and  upon  Trinity  Sunday.' 

=  By  nineteen  out  of  the  twenty-seven  members  of  the  Ritual  Commission.  See  their  opin- 
ions in  Stanley,  1.  c.  pp.  73  sqq.  Dean  Stanley  on  that  occasion  urged  no  less  than  sixteen 
reasons  against  the  public  use  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Pusey  has 
openly  threatened  to  leave  the  Established  Church  if  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  with  it  the 
doctrinal  status  of  that  Church,  should  be  disturbed.  Brewer's  defense  is  rather  feeble. 
Bishop  EUicott  proposed,  in  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  to  relieve  the  difficulty  by  a  re- 
vision of  the  English  translation,  e.  g.  by  rendering  vnlt  sali-us  esse,  '  desires  to  be  in  a  state 
of  salvation,'  instead  of  'will  be  saved.'  Others  suggest  an  omission  of  the  damnatory  clauses. 
But  the  true  remedy  is  either  to  omit  the  Athanasian  Creed  altogether  from  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  or  to  leave  its  public  use  optional, 

*  Bishop  White  (of  Philadelphia) :  Memoirs  of  the  Protestant  Ejpiscopcd  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  New  York,  2d  ed.  1836,  pp.  305,  306. 
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1786,  the  request  of  the  English  prelates,  as  to  the  first  two  points,  was 
acceded  to, but  'the  restoration  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  was  negatived,' 
As  the  opposition  to  this  Creed  was  quite  determined,  especially  on  ac- 
count of  the  damnatory  clauses,  the  mother  Church  acquiesced  in  the 
omission,  and  granted  the  desired  Episcopal  ordination,^ 

In  the  Greek  Church  it  never  obtained  general  currency  or  formal 
ecclesiastical  sanction,  and  is  only  used  for  private  devotion,  with  the 
omission  of  the  clause  on  the  double  procession  of  the  Spirit.^ 

'  White's  Memoires,  26,  27.  Bishop  White  himself  Avas  decidedly  opposed  to  the  Creed,  as 
was  Bishop  Provost,  of  New  York.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  told  them  afterwards : 
'Some  wish  that  you  had  retained  the  Athanasian  Creed;  but  I  can  not  say  that  I  feel  un- 
easy on  the  subject,  for  you  have  retained  the  doctrine  of  it  in  your  Liturgy,  and  as  to  the 
Creed  itself,  I  suppose  you  thought  it  not  suited  to  the  use  of  a  congregation'  (1.  c.  117, 118). 

^  Some  Greeks  say  that  the  words  et  Filio  (ver.  23)  are  a  Latin  interpolation,  others  that 
Athanasius  was  drunk  when  he  wrote  them.  Most  Greek  copies  omit  them,  and  read  only 
άιτο  τον  πατρός.     Montfaucon,  Athan.  Opera,  IL  728. 
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Abhandlung  iiber  die  Bestreitung  des  Islam  im  Mittclalter,  Breslau,  1844,  in  two  parts.  Tlie  second  part 
contains,  among  other  writings  of  Gennadius  and  Pletho,  the  two  Confessions  of  Gennadius  (1453)  in 
Greek.    By  the  same  :  Sgmbolik  der  grieehischen  Kirchc,  Berliu,  1872. 

R.  W.  Blaokmobe:  Tlie  Doctrine  of  the  Russian  Church,  being  the  Primer  or  Spelling-book,  the  Shorter 
and  Longer  Catechisms,  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Dutg  of  Parish  Priests.  Translated  from  the  Slavono- Russian 
Originals,  Aberdeen,  1845. 

§  11.  The  Seven  Q^^cumenical  Councils. 
The  entire  Orthodox  Greek  or  Oriental  Church/  including  the  Greek 
Church  in  Turkey,  the  national  Church  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  and 
the  national  Cliurch  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  embracing  a  member- 
ship of  about  eighty  millions,  adopts,  in  common  Avith  the  Roman  com- 
munion, the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  seven  oldest  oecumenical  Coun- 
cils, laying  especial  stress  on  the  Nicene  Council  and  Nicene  Creed. 
These  Councils  were  all  summoned  by  Greek  emperors,  and  controlled 
by  Greek  patriarchs  and  bishops.     They  are  as  follows : 


'  The  full  name  of  tlie  Greek  Church  is  '  the  Holy  Oriental  Orthodox  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church.'  The  chief  stress  is  laid  on  the  title  orthodox.  The  name  Γραικός-,  used  by  Polybius 
and  since  as  equivalent  to  the  Latin  GrcBcus,  was  by  the  Greeks  themselves  always  regarded 
as  an  exotic.  Homer  has  three  standing  names  for  the  Greeks  :  Dnnnoi,  Argeioi,  and  Achaioi; 
also  PanhcUenes  and  Panachaioi.  The  ancient  (heathen)  Greeks  called  themselves  Hellenes, 
the  modern  (Slavonic)  Greeks,  till  recently,  Romans,  in  distinction  from  the  surrounding 
Turks.    The  Greek  language,  since  the  founding  of  the  East  Roman  empire,  was  called  Romaic. 
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I.  The  first  Council  of  Niciiea,  A.D.  325  ;  called  by  Constaiitine  M. 

II.  The  first  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  381 ;  called  by  Theo- 
dosius  M. 

III.  The  Council  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431 ;  called  by  Theodosius  II. 
TV.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451;  called  by  Emperor  Mar- 

cian  and  Pope  Leo  I. 

Y.  The  second  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  553;  called  by  Jus- 
tinian L 

Λ"Ι.  Tlie  third  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  6S0;  called  by  Con- 
stantine  Pogonatns. 

YII.  The  second  Council  of  Nicsea,  A.D.  787;  called  by  Irene  and 
lier  son  Constantine. 

The  first  four  Councils  are  by  far  the  most  important,  as  they  settled 
the  orthodox  faith  on  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation.  The  fifth  Coun- 
cil, which  condemned  the  Three  (Nestorian)  Chapters,  is  a  mere  sup- 
plement to  the  third  and  fourth.  The  sixth  condemned  Mouothelitisra. 
The  seventh  sanctioned  the  use  and  worship  of  images.^ 

To  these  the  Greek  Church  adds  the  Concilium  Quinisextum,^  held 
at  Constantinople  (in  Trullo),  A.D.  C91  (or  692),  and  frequentlj^  also 
that  held  in  the  same  city  A.D.  879  under Photius  the  Patriarch;  Avhile 
the  Latins  reject  these  two  Synods  as  schismatic,  and  count  the  Synod 
of  869  (the  fourth  of  Constantinople),  which  deposed  Photius  and  con- 
demned the  Iconoclasts,  as  the  eighth  oecumenical  Council.  But  these 
conflicting  Councils  refer  o)ily  to  discipline  and  the  rivaliy  between  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  the  Pope  of  Eome. 

The  Greek  Church  celebrates  annually  the  memory  of  the  seven  holy 
Synods,  held  during  the  palmy  days  of  her  history,  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  Lent,  called  the  '  Sunday  of  Orthodoxy,'  when  the  service  is  made  to 

'  Worship  in  a  secondary  sense,  or  SovXtla,  including  ασπασμός  και  τιμητική  ττροσκίη'ησις, 
but  not  that  adoration  or  πλ>;θιΐ'*)  λατρεία,  which  belongs  only  to  God.  ifee  Ilefele,  Co?i- 
ciiirnfjeschic/ile,  Rd.  III.  p.  440. 

=  This  Synod  is  called  Quinisexta  or  Trfi'Sk-r»;,  because  it  was  to  be  a  sujiiilcment  to  the 
fiftli  and  sixth  oecumenical  Councils,  which  had  i)assed  doctrinal  decrees,  but  no  canons  of 
discipline.  It  is  also  called  the  second  Trullan  Synod,  because  it  was  held  'in  Trullo,'  a 
saloon  of  the  imperial  palace  in  Constantino])le.  The  Greeks  regard  the  canons  of  this  Synod 
as  the  canons  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ecumenical  Councils,  but  the  Latins  never  acknowledged 
the  Quinisexta,  and  called  it  mockingly  '  erratim/  As  the  dates  of  the  Quinisexta  are  vari- 
ously given  G8U,  (JOl,  Gl)2,  712.  Comp.  Baronius,  Ληηαί.  ad  ann.  692, No.  7,  and  Hefele,  1.  c. 
III.  pp.  298  ,sqq. 
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reproduce  a  dramatic  picture  of  an  oecumenical  Council,  with  an  em- 
peror, tlie  patriarchs,  metropolitans,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  in  sol- 
emn deliberation  on  tlie  fundamental  articles  of  faith.  She  looks  for- 
ward to  an  eighth  oecumenical  Council,  which  is  to  settle  all  the  con- 
troversies of  Christendom  subsequent  to  the  great  schism  between  the 
East  and  the  AVest. 

Since  the  last  of  the  seven  Councils,  the  doctrinal  system  of  the 
Greek  Church  has  undergone  no  essential  change,  and  become  almost 
petrified.  But  the  Reformation,  especially  the  Jesuitical  intrigues  and 
the  crypto-Calvinistic  movement  of  Cyril  Lucar  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, called  forth  a  number  of  doctrinal  manifestoes  against  Romanism, 
and  still  more  against  Protestantism.  We  may  divide  them  into  three 
classes : 

I.  Primary  Confessions  of  public  authority  : 

{a)  The  '  Orthodox  Confession,'  or  Catechism  of  Peter  Mogilas,  1G43, 
indorsed  by  the  Eastern  Patriarchs  and  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem. 

(b)  The  Decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  Confession  of  Do- 
sitheus,  1673. 

To  the  latter  may  be  added  the  similar  but  less  important  decisions 
of  the  Synods  of  Constantinople,  1672  {Responslo  Oionysil),  and  1691 
(on  the  Eucharist). 

{c)  The  Russian  Catechisms  which  have  the  sanction  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  especiall}'•  the  Longer  Catechism  of  Philaret  (Metropolitan  of 
Moscow),  published  by  the  synodical  press,  and  generally  used  in  Rus- 
sia since  1839. 

{d)  The  Answers  of  Jeremiah,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  certain 
Lutheran  divines,  in  condemnation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  1576  (published  at  Wittenberg,  1584),  were  sanctioned  by 
the  Synod  of  Jerusalem,  l^ut  are  devoid  of  clearness  and  point,  and 
therefore  of  little  use. 

IL  Secondary  Confessions  of  a  mere  private  character,  and  hence  not 
to  be  used  as  authorities : 

{a)  The  two  Confessions  of  Gennadius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
1453.  One  of  them,  purporting  to  give  a  dialogue  between  the  Patri- 
arch and  the  Sultan,  is  spurious,  and  the  other  has  nothing  character- 
istic of  the  Greek  system. 

{b)  The  Confession  of  Metrophanes  Critopulus,  subsequently  Patri- 
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arch  of  Alexandria,  composed  during  his  sojourn  in  Germany,  1625. 
It  is  more  lil)eral  than  the  primary  standards. 

III.  Different  from  both  classes  is  the  Confession  of  Cyril  Lucar,  1629, 
which  was  repeatedly  condemned  as  heretical  (Calvinistic),  but  gave  oc- 
casion for  the  two  most  important  expositions  of  Eastern  orthodoxy. 

We  shall  notice  these  documents  in  their  historical  order. 

§  12.  The  Confessions  of  Gennadius,  A.D.  1453. 

J.  C.  T.  Otto  :  Des  Patriarchen  Gcnnadio»  von  Konstantiiwpel  Confesnion,  Wien,  1S64  (35  pp.)• 
See  also  the  work  oI'Gass,  quoted  p.  43,  on  Gennadmn  and  Pletho  (1S44),  iiiid  an  article  of  Prof.  Οιτο  on 
the  Dialoijxie  ascribed  to  Gennadius,  iu  (Niedner's)  Zeitschrift  fiir  historisclie  TUeologie  for  1S50,  ΠΙ.391)-41Τ. 

The  one  or  two  Confessions  Avhich  the  Constantinopolitan  Patriarch 
Gennadius  handed  to  the  Turkish  Sultan  Mahmoud  or  Mahomet  II.,  in 
1453,  com})i'ise  only  a  very  general  statement  of  the  ancient  Chi-istian 
doctrines,  without  entering  into  the  differences  which  divide  the  Oi-iental 
Church  from  the  Latin  Communion  ;  yet  they  have  a  historical  import- 
ance, as  reflecting  the  faith  of  the  Greek  Church  at  that  time. 

Georgius  Scholarius,  a  lawyer  and  philosopher,  subsequently  called 
Gennadius,  was  among  the  companions  and  advisers  of  the  Greek  Em- 
peror John  VII.,  Pala^ologus,  and  the  Patriarch  Joasaph,  when  they,  in 
compliance  with  an  invitation  of  Pope  Eugenius  ΙΛ^.,  attended  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ferrara  and  Florence  (A.D.  1438  and  '39),  to  consider  the  reunion 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Catholic  Churches.  Scholarius,  though 
not  a  member  of  the  Synod  (being  a  layman  at  the  time),  strongly  ad- 
vocated the  scheme,  M-hile  his  more  renowned  countryman,  Georgius 
Gemistus,  commonly  called  Pletho  (d.  1453),  opposed  it  with  as  much 
zeal  and  eloquence.  Both  were  also  antagonists  in  philosophy,  Gen- 
nadius being  an  Aristotelian,  Pletho  a  Platonist.  The  union  party  tri- 
umphed, especially  through  the  influence  of  Cardinal  Bessarion  (Arch- 
bishop of  Niciea),  who  at  last  acceded  to  tiie  Latin  F'dwque^  as  con- 
sistent Avith  the  Greek  per  JFtliian.^ 

But  Avhen  the  results  of  the  Council  were  submitted  to  the  Greek 
Chiu'ch  for  acceptance,  the  popular  sentiment,  backed  by  along  tradi- 
tion, almost  universally  discarded  them.  Scholarius,  who  in  the  mean 
time  had  become  a  monk,  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  plans  of  reum'on, 
and  he  even  wrote  violently  against  it.     Some  attribute  this  inconsist- 

*  See,  on  the  transactions  of  this  Council,  Mansi,Toni.  XXXI.,  and  Werner:  Geschichte 

der  ajiologetisrhen  und  polemlsrhen  Litp}-a/ur,\o\.  III.  pp.  57  sqq. 
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ency  to  a  change  of  conviction,  some  to  policy ;  while  others,  without 
good  reason,  doubt  the  identity  of  the  anti-Latin  monk  Scholainus  with 
the  Latinizing  Gennadins.^ 

Immediately  after  the  conquest  in  14o3,Scholarius  was  elected  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  but  held  this  position  only  a  few  years,  as  he  is 
said  to  have  abdicated  in  1457  or  1459,  and  retired  to  a  convent.  This 
elevation  is  suihcient  proof  of  his  Greek  orthodoxy,  but  may  have  been 
aided  by  motives  of  policy,  inspired  by  the  vain  hope  of  securing,  through 
his  influence  Λvith  the  Latin  church  dignitaries,  the  assistance  of  the 
Western  nations  against  the  Turkish  invasion. 

At  the  request  of  the  Mohammedan  conqueror,  Gennadius  prepared 
a  Confession  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  Sultan  received  it,  invested 
Gennadius  Λνΐίΐι  the  patriarchate  b}"  the  delivery  of  the  crozier  or  pas- 
toral staff,  and  authorized  him  to  assure  the  Greek  Christians  of  free- 
dom in  tlie  exercise  of  their  I'eligion.- 

This  'Confession'  of  Gennadius,^  or  '  Homily  on  the  true  faith  of  the 
Christians,'  was  written  in  Greek,  and  translated  into  the  Turko-Arabic 
(the  Turkish  with  Arabic  letters)  for  the  use  of  tlie  Sultan.*     It  treats,  in 

'  Karyophilus,  Allatius,  and  Kimmel  deny  the  identity  of  the  two  persons  ;  Robert  Creyg- 
thon,  Kenaudot  (1704),  Richard  Simon,  Spanheim,  and  Gass  defend  it.  Spanheim,  however, 
regards  the  unionistic  writings  as  interpohitions.  Allatins  and  Kimmel  maintain  that  Genna- 
dius continued  friendly  to  the  union  as  Patriarch,  but  Karyophilus  supposes  that  the  union- 
istic Scliolarius  died  before  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  and  never  was  Patriarch.  See  Kim- 
mel, Momimenta,  etc.,  Prokgoinena,  p.  vi. ;  Gass,  1.  c.  Vol.  I.  pp.  5  sqq.,  and  Werner,  1.  c.  Vol. 
III.  pp.  G7  sqq.  Scholarius  was  a  fertile  writer  of  homilies,  hymns,  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical essays.  Four  of  tiiese  are  edited  in  Greek  by  W.  Gass,  viz.,  his  Confession,  the  Dia- 
logue De  via  salutis,  the  book  Contra  Automalistas  et  HeJIenifttas,  and  the  book  De  jirovidentia 
et  /)r(pdesiuintio!ie  (1.  c.Vol.  II.  pp.  3-146). 

^  An  account  of  the  interview  is  given  in  the  Hlstoria  patriarcharum  qui  sederunt  in  hac 
magna  catholicaque  ecclesia  Constantinopolitanensi  postquatn  ce/nt  earn  Sultanns  Mechemeta, 
written  in  modern  Greek  by  Emmanuel  Malaxas,  a  Peloponnesian,  and  sent  by  him  to  Prof. 
M.  Crusius,  in  Tiibingen,  who  translated  and  published  it  in  his  Turco-Grcvcia,  1Γ)84.  Crusiiis 
and  Chytrajus  were  prominent  in  a  fruitless  effort  to  convert  the  Greek  Church  to  Lutheranism. 

^  Kimmel  calls  it  the  second  Confession,  counting  the  Dialogue  (which  is  of  questionable 
authenticity;  see  below)  as  tiie  first.  But  Gass  more  appiO])riately  prints  the  Confession 
first,  and  the  Dialogue  afterwards,  under  its  own  proper  title,  De  Via  Salutis. 

*■  The  title  of  the  Vienna  MS.  as  published  by  Otto  is :  Τοϋ  αώίοιμωτάτον  ττατριάρχου 
Κωνσταντινουττύλΐως  \  ΓΕΝΝΑΔΙΟΥ  ΣΧΟΛΑΡΙΟν  |  Β(/3λιον  ττιρί  τίνων  KtrpaXaiuiv  της 
ήμιτίρας  |  πίστίως.  The  title  as  given  by  Gass  from  a  MS.  in  Munich  reads :  Τοϋ  άγιωτάτου 
και  πατριάρχου  και  ψιλοσόψον  \  ΓΕΝΝΑΔΙΟΥ  |  !)μι\ία  irtpi  της  ορΆίίς  και  άληΒονς  | 
πίστεως  των  Χριστιανών.  In  other  titles  it  is  called  ύ/ιολογία  or  ΐ)μο\όγησις.  This 
Confession  (together  with  the  Dialogue  on  the  Way  of  Life)  was  first  published  in  Greek  at 
Vienna  by  Prof.  John  Alex.  Brassicanus  (Kohlburger),  in  1530;  then  in  Latin  by  J.  Herold 
(in  his  Hccresiologia,  Basil.  155G,  fiom  which  it  passed  into  the  Patristic  Libraries,  fi/i/.  P.  P. 
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twenty  brief  sections,  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  on  God,  the  Trinity, 
the  two  natures  in  tlie  person  of  Christ,  his  work,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is 
thus  stated :  '  We  believe  that  there  are  in  the  one  God  three  peculiari- 
ties {ιδιώματα  τρία),  which  are  the  principles  and  fountains  of  all  his  other 
peculiarities  .  .  .  and  these  three  peculiarities  we  call  the  three  subsist- 
ences (ΰποστύσίΐς).  .  .  .  Wc  believe  that  out  of  the  nature  {sk  τΤις  ψυσίως) 
of  God  spring  the  "Word  (λόγος•)  and  the  Spirit  {πνίϋμά),  as  from  the  fire 
the  light  and  the  heat  {ώσπερ  άττο  του  πυρός  φως  και  ^ίρμη).  .  .  .  These 
three,  the  Mind,  the  Word,  and  the  Spirit  {νους,  λόγος,  ττνίϋμα),  are  one 
God,  as  in  the  one  soul  of  man  there  is  the  mind  (νους),  the  rational 
word  (λόγος  νοητός),  and  the  rational  will  {^ίΧησις  νοητή) ;  and  yet  these 
three  are  as  to  essence  but  one  soul  {μία  ^pυχη  κατά  την  ουσίαν).^•  The 
difference  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  doctrine  on  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Si)irit  is  not  touched  in  this  Confession.  The  relation  of  the 
divine  and  human  nature  in  Christ  is  illustrated  by  the  relation  of  the 
soul  and  the  body  in  man,  both  being  distinct,  and  yet  inseparably 
united  in  one  person. 

At  the  end  (§  14-20)  are  added,  for  the  l)cnefit  of  the  Turks,  seven 
arguments  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  viz.  :^ 

1.  The  concurrence  of  Jewish  prophecies  and  heathen  oracles  in  the 
pre-announcement  of  a  Saviour. 

2.  The  internal  harmony  and  mutual  agreement  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  Scriptures. 

Luf/dm.Tom.  XXVI.  556,  also  B.  P.  P.  Colon.Tom.  XIV.  376,  and  B.  P.  P.  Par. Tom.  IV.); 
then  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  David  Ciiytrteus  (in  Iiis  Oratio  de  statu  ecclesiaruiii  hoc  tew/iore  in 
Gracia.Aitia,  Bccmia,  etc.,Frankf.  1583,  pp.  173  sqq.);  and  soon  afterwards  in  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Tnrkish  by  Mart,  ('rusiiis  of  Tubingen  (in  liis  Turco-Gracia,  Basil.  1584,  lib.  II.  lOi)  sqq.). 
The  text  of  Grnsius  differs  from  the  preceding  editions,  lie  took  it  from  a  copy  sent  to  him, 
together  witli  the  Snltan's  answer,  by  Emmannol  Mahixas.  Two  other  editions  of  the  Greek 
text  were  ))nblislied  by  J.  von  Fnchten,  Ilelmst.  1(1 11,  and  by  Ch.  Daiim,  Cygnea-  (Zwickan), 
1G77  (IJieroni/mi  iheoloiji  Gncci  dialofjus  de  Trinltntc,  etc.).  Kimmel  followed  the  text  of 
Chytr:tiis,  compared  with  that  of  Crnsius  and  the  different  readings  in  tlie  BibJ.  Pair.  Luijdtin. 
See  his  Pro/eg.  p.  xx.  The  last  and  best  editions  of  tlie  Greek  text  of  the  Confession  are  by 
Gass,  1.  c.  II.  3-15,  wiio  nsed  three  j\1SS.,  and  compared  older  Greek  editions  and  Latin  ver- 
sions; and  by  Otto  (ISC-l),  wlio  (like  Brassicanns)  reproduced  the  text  of  thel'ienna  Codex 
after  a  careful  re-examination,  and  added  the  ])rincipal  variations  of  Brassicanns  and  Gass. 

'  Compare,  on  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  of  Gennadiiis  and  its  relation  to  Latin  Scholasticism, 
the  exposition  of  Gass,  I.  82  .sqq.  Kimmel  and  Otto  (1.  c.  p.  400)  make  him  a  Platoiiist,  but 
there  are  also  some  Aristotelian  elements  in  him. 

"  This  apologetic  appendix  is  omitted  in  the  editions  of  Brassicanns  and  Fuchten,  and  is 
rejected  by  Otto  as  a  later  addition  (1.  c.  pp.  5-1 1). 
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3.  The  acceptance  of  the  gospel  by  the  greatest  and  best  men  among 
all  nations. 

4.  The  spiritual  character  and  tendency  of  the  Christian  faith,  aiming 
at  divine  and  eternal  ends. 

5.  The  ennobling  effect  of  Christ's  religion  on  tlie  morals  of  his 
followers. 

6.  The  harmony  of  revealed  ti-uth  with  sound  reason,  and  tlie  refuta- 
tion of  all  objections  which  have  been  raised  against  it. 

Y.  The  victory  of  the  Church  over  persecution  and  its  indestructi- 
bility. 

The  other  Confession,  ascribed  to  Gennadius,  and  generally  published 
with  the  first,  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  Dialogue  {'  Sermocinatio') 
between  the  Sultan  and  the  Patriarch,  and  entitled  'The  Way  ofLife^^ 
The  Sultan  is  rejn-esented  as  asking  a  number  of  short  questions,  such 
as :  '  AVhat  is  God  ?'  '  Why  is  he  called  God  (θίος)  f  '  How  many  Gods 
are  there  ?'  '  How,  if  there  is  but  one  God,  can  you  speak  of  three  Divine 
Persons,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost?'  'Why  is  the  Father  called 
Father?'  'AVhyistlie  Son  called  Son?'  'Why  is  the  Holy  Spirit  called 
Spirit  ?'  To  these  the  Patriarch  replies  at  some  length,  dwelling  mainly 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  illustrating  it  by  the  analogy  of  the 
sun,  light,  and  heat,  and  by  the  trinity  of  the  human  mind. 

But  there  is  no  external  evidence  for  the  authorship  of  Gennadius ; 

■  De.  Via  Saluiis.     The  full  title,  as  given  by  Gass,  1.  c.  II.  IG,  and  Otto,  1.  c.  p.  409,  reads : 
ToD  αίδίσιμωτάτον  ττατριάρχον  Κοί'σταί'τιΐ'υνπύλεως 
ΓΕΝΝΑΔΙΟΥ  ΣΧΟΛΑΡΙΟΥ 
βιβλίον  σΐη'τομόν  τί  και  σαψις  ττψΊ  τίνων  κίφαλαίων  της  ήμετίρας  πίστίίος,  ττίρί  ώΐ'  ?'/  οιάλεζις 
■γίγονε  μετά  Άμοιρα  τον  Μαχονμίτον,  ο  και  ίπιγίγραττται 

■περί  της  oSov  της  σωτηρίας  (τών^  ανθρώπων. 
The  tract  was  published  three  times  in  Greek  in  the  seventeenth  century — by  Brassicanus, 
Vienna,  1530;  by  Job.  von  Fuchten,  Helmst'adt,  IGll  (or  1612);  and  by  Damn,  Zwickau, 
1677  ;  but  each  of  these  editions  is  exceedingly  rare.  The  Latin  version  was  repeated  in  sev- 
eral patristic  collections,  but  with  more  or  less  omissions  or  additions  (occasionally  in  favor 
of  the  Romish  system).  We  have  now  two  correct  editions  of  the  Greek  text,  one  by  Gass 
(1844),  and  another  by  Otto  (1850;  the  latter  was  originally  intended  for  an  Appendix  to 
Kinimel's  collection).  Kimmel  gives  only  the  Latin  version,  having  been  unable  to  obtain 
the  Greek  original  (Pro/e^.  p.  xx.),  and  seems  to  confound  the  special  title  Avith  the  joint 
title  for  both  Confessions ;  see  Bibl.  P.  P.  Colon.  XIV.  378  ;  Werner,  1.  c.  III.  68,  note.  The 
Dialogue  has  also  found  its  way  into  the  writings  of  Athanasius  ( 0/^em,  Tom.  II.  280,  Patav. 
1777,  or  11.  335,  ed.  Paris,  1608),  but  without  a  name  or  an  allusion  to  the  Sultan,  simply 
as  a  dialogue  between  a  Christian  bishop  and  a  catechumen,  and  with  considerable  enlarge- 
ments and  adaptations  to  the  standard  of  Greek  orthodoxy.  Comp.  Gass,  I.  pp.  89  sqq.,  II. 
pp.  16-30,  and  Otto,  p.  407. 
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and  tlio  iiitonml  evidence  is  against  it.  There  was  no  need  of  two 
Confessions  for  tlie  same  occasion.  There  is  nothing  characteristic  of 
a  Mohammedan  in  the  questions  of  the  Sultan.  The  text  is  more  loose 
and  prolix  in  style  than  the  genuine  Confession ;  it  contains  some  absurd 
etymologies  unworthy  of  Gennadius :}  and  it  expressly  teaches  the  Latin 
doctrine  of  the  double  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit.^  For  these  rea- 
sons, we  must  either  deny  the  authorship  of  Gennadius,  or  the  integrity 
of  the  received  text.^  At  all  events,  it  can  not  be  regarded  in  its  pres- 
ent form  even  as  a  secondary  standard  of  (ircek  orthodoxy. 

§  13.  The  Answers  of  Patriarcu  Jeremiau  to  the  Lutherans, 

A.D.  1576. 

Acta  et  Scripta  theolog.  Wurtemherg.  et  Patriarchoe  Constant.  ΠΐΓ.ηΓ.Μτ.Ε,  qnoted  p.  43. 
Martin  Ciii:siiis:  riirco-Greeria,  Basil.  1584. 

Mockaviefk:  Hixtonj  of  the  Church  of  Russia,  translated  by  Blackmore,  pp.  2S9-P>'24. 
Heielk  (now  Bishop  of  Rottenbnrg) :  Ueber  die  alien  lend  neuen  Versiiche,  den  Orient  zu  proteetantiiii- 
ren,  in  the  Titbimier  Thcol.  QuartaLtchrifl,  1843,  p.  544. 
Alt.  Jercmias  II.,  in  Herzog's  i'nci/Hop. Vol.  VI.  pp.  491-93.    Gass:  Symholik  d.  gr.  K.  pp.  41  sqq. 

Melanchtlion,  who  had  the  reunion  of  Christendom  much  at  heart, 
especially  in  the  later  part  of  his  life,  first  opened  a  Protestant  corre- 
spondence with  the  Eastern  Church  by  sending,  through  the  hands  of 
a  Greek  deacon,  a  Greek  translation  (made  by  Paul  Dolscius;  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession  to  Patriarch  Joasaph  II.  of  Constantinople,  but 
apparently  without  effect. 

Several  years  afterwards,  from  1573-75,  two  distinguished  professors 
of  theology  at  Tubingen,  Jacob  Andreae,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Lu- 
theran '  Form  of  Concord'  (d.  1590),  and  Martin  Crusius,  a  rare  Greek 
scholar  (d.  1607),*  on  occasion  of  the  ordination  of  Stephen  Gerlach  for 

'  Tlie  word  Stot  is  derived  from  ^(ωρΰν  («ττύ  -ol•  ^tioptn•  ra  πάντα  oiovtt  θίωριίς•)•  ^^^  >il*0 
from  ^ttiv,])crcurrere  {o  γαρ  ^ιϋς  nil  και  τταΐ'τηχον  πάρισην)  \  πατήρ  is  derived  from  τημΰν 
(άπΰ  τον  τη  πάντα  τηρΰν),  υιός  from  οίος,  taiis  (r/i«(//.s  ciiim  Paler,  ίιιίΐ.ι  Filius),  πνε?μα  from 
νο?ω,  inteUlqo  (ττάιτη  -γαρ  (ζΐως  ϊπινοΰ). 

■  In  tiie  Latin  Aversion  (Kimmel,  p.  3):  '■  Quemadmodum  suh/itantia  soli.i  producit  radios,  et 
η  sole  et  radii.-i  proredit  lumen:  itn  Paler  general  Filiitm  seu  Vtrlmm  ejus,  et  A  Patke  KT 
FiMO  pnocKDiT  Spiiutus  Sanctus.'  In  the  Greek  text  (Gass,  I£.  19):  "Ωσπψ  ό  δίσκοι:  ύ 
ι'ίλιακϋς  γπ'ΐ'ψ  την  όκτΊΐ'α,  και  παρά  τον  ί/λι'ου  καΐ  των  άκτίνων  ίκπορενίται  το  ψως  •  ο'ύτω  ο 
^ώς  και  πατήρ  γέννα  τϊ,ν  ΐ'ΐίιν  και  λόγοι'  αντηϊ',κα'ι  ΐκ  τον  πατρός  κη'ι  υ'ιον  Ικπορίύίται  το 
πνίνμη  το  ΙΙγιον.  Λ  Greek  Patriarch  conld  not  have  maintained  liimself  with  snch  an  open 
avowal  of  the  Latin  doctrine.  The  text  of  Pseud(j-Afhanasius  nrge.s  tlie  proce.isio  a  soh 
Patre,  and  removes  all  other  approaches  to  the  Latin  dogma. 

'  See  Gass,  I.  p.  100,  and  Si/w6.  der  ijriec/i.  Kirrhe,  p.  38  ;  Otto,  p.  40Γ).  Both  reject  the 
•anthcniicity  of  the  Dialogue. 

*  lie  was  able  to  take  .\ndeaj"s  se-mons  down  in  Greek  as  they  were  deliveved  in  German. 
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the  Lutheran  chaplaincy  of  the  German  legation  at  the  Sublime  Porte, 
forwarded  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  commendatory  letters, 
and  soon  afterwards  several  copies  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  Greek 
(printed  at  Basle,  1559),  together  with  a  translation  of  some  sermons  of 
Andrese,  and  solicited  an  official  expression  of  views  on  the  Lutheran 
doctrines,  which  they  thought  were  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  East- 
ern Church. 

At  that  time  Jeremiah  11.  was  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  (from 
1572-94),  a  prelate  distinguished  neither  for  talent  or  learning,  but 
for  piety  and  misfortune,  and  for  his  connection  with  the  Russian 
Church  at  an  important  epoch  of  its  history.  He  was  twice  arbitrarily 
deposed,  saw  the  old  patriarchal  church  turned  into  a  mosque,  and  made 
a  collecting  tour  through  Russia,  where  he  Avas  received  with  great 
honor,  and  induced  to  confer  upon  the  Metropolitan  of  Moscow  the 
patriarchal  dignity  over  Russia  (1589),  and  thus  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  independence  of  the  Russian  Church.' 

After  considerable  delay,  Jeremiah  replied  to  the  Lutheran  divines 
at  length,  in  1576,  and  subjected  the  Augsburg  Confession  to  an  unfa- 
vorable criticism,  rejecting  nearly  all  its  distinctive  doctrines,  and  com- 
mending only  its  indorsement  of  the  early  oecumenical  Synods  and  its 
view  on  the  marriage  of  priests.-  The  Tubingen  professors  sent  him 
an  elaborate  defense  (1577),  with  other  documents,  but  Jeremiah,  two 
years  afterwards,  only  reaffirmed  his  former  position,  and  Λvhen  the 
Lutherans  troubled  him  with  new  letters,  apologetic  and  polemic,  he 
declined  all  further  correspondence,  and  ceased  to  answer.^ 

The  documents  of  both  parties  were  published  at  AVittenberg,  1584. 

The  Answers  of  Jeremiah  received  the  approval  of  the  Synod  of  Je- 


•  MouraviefF  gives  an  interesting  account  of  this  visit  of  Jeremiah,  who  styled  himself  'by 
the  grace  of  God,  Archbishop  of  Constantinople,  which  is  new  Rome,  and  Patriarch  of  the 
whole  universe.'  He  made  his  solemn  entry  into  the  Kremlin  seated  on  an  ass,  and  presented 
to  the  Czar  several  rich  relics,  among  which  are  mentioned  '  a  gold  Panagia  [picture  of  the 
Virgin  Mary],  with  morsels  of  the  life-giving  Cross,  of  the  Robe  of  the  Lord,  and  of  that  of 
the  Mother  of  God,  incased  within  it,  as  well  as  portions  of  the  instruments  of  our  Lord's 
Passion,  the  Spear,  the  Reed,  the  Sponge,  and  the  Crown  of  Thorns.' 

2  This  third  letter  of  Jeremiah  is  called  Censnra  OrientaJis  Ecdesiw,  and  covers  nearly 
ninety  pages  folio.     His  first  two  letters  are  brief,  and  do  not  enter  into  doctrinal  discussions. 

^  Vitus  Myller,  in  his  funeral  discourse  on  Crusius,  complains  of  the  Greeks  as  being  proud- 
er and  more  superstitious  than  the  Papists  {pontificiis  lomje  ma(/is  superstitiosi).  Crusius 
edited  also  a  Greek  translation  of  four  volumes  of  Lutheran  sermons  (Corona  anni,  στ'«ρανος 
του  t»/tai;roC,Wittenb.  1603)  for  the  benefit  of  the  Greek  people,  but  with  no  better  success. 
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rusaleni  in  1672,'  and  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  truly  expressing 
tliu  spii-it  of  the  Eastern  Communion  towards  Protestantism.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  tlie  transactions  of  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem  that  the  Greek 
Churt-h  lejec'ts  Luthcranism  and  Calvinism  alike  as  dangerous  heresies. 
The  Anglican  Church  has  since  made  several  attempts  to  bring  about 
an  intercommunion  with  the  orthodox  East,  especially  with  the  Russo- 
Greek  Church,  during  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Gi-eat,  and  afi-ain  in  our 
own  days,  but  so  far  without  pi-actical  effect  bevond  the  exchanire  of 
mutual  courtesies  and  the  expression  of  a  desire  for  the  reunion  of  or- 
thodox Christendom.^ 

§  14.  TuE  Confession  of  Metkopiianes  Critopulus,  A.D.  1625. 

ΚίΜΜΕΐ,,ΥοΙ.  II.  pp.  1-213. 

Diktei.maier:  he  Metrophane  Crilnpulo,  etc.,  Altdorf,  1769. 
Fahuioius:  liiblioth.  Grceca,  ed.  Harless,  Vol.  XI.  pp.  597-.W9. 
Gass  :  Art.  M.  K.  iu  Herzog's  Encykhp.  Vol.  IX.  pp.  409-502. 

Next  in  chronological  order  comes  the  Confession  of  Metrophanes 
Critopulus,  once  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  which  was  written  in  1625, 
though  not  published  till  1661, 

Metrophanes  Critopulus  was  a  native  of  Beroea,  in  Macedonia,  and 
educated  at  Mount  Athos.  Cyril  Lucar,  then  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
sent  him  to  England,  Germany,  and  Switzerland  (1616),  with  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  Archbishop  of  Cantei'bury  (George  Abbot),  that  he 
might  be  thoroughly  educated  to  counteract,  in  behalf  of  the  Greek 
Church,  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits.^  The  Archbishop  kindly  received 
him,  and,  with  the  consent  of  King  James  I.,  secured  him  a  place  in 
one  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford.  In  1820  Metrophanes  visited  the  Uni- 
versities of  AVittenberg,  Tubingen,  Altdorf,  Strasburg,  and  Ilelmstadt. 
He  acquired  good  testimonials  for  his  learning  and  character.  He  en- 
tered into  close  relations  with  Calixtus  and  a  few  like-minded  Lutheran 
divines,  who  dissented  from  the  exclusive  confessionalism  and  scholastic 
dogmatism  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  labored  for  Catholic  union 
on  the  basis  of  the  primitive  creeds.  At  their  request  Metrophanes 
pre])ared  a  Avork  on  the  faith  and  worship  of  the  orthodox  Greek 
Church.    lie  also  wrote  a  number  of  philological  essays.    After  spend- 

'  In  Kimmel's  Monuinenta,Yo\.  I.  p.  378. 
"  See  beyond,  §  20. 

'  See  the  letter  in  Kimmcl,  Preface  to  Vol.  II.  p.  vii. ,  and  in  Culomesii,  Opera,  quoted  there. 
On  Cyril  I.,ucar,  see  the  next  section. 
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ino;  some  time  in  Venice  as  teaclier  of  the  Greek  lano-uao-e,  lie  retvirned 
to  the  East,  and  became  successor  of  Cyril  Lucar  in  Alexandria.  But 
he  disappointed  the  hopes  of  his  patron,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  Synod 
of  Constantinople,  1C38,  he  even  took  part  in  his  condemnation.  The 
year  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

The  Confession  of  Metrophanes^  discusses,  in  twenty-three  chapters, 
all  the  leading  doctrines  and  usages  of  the  Eastern  Church.  It  is  a 
lengthy  theological  treatise  i-ather  than  a  Confession  of  faith.  It  has 
never  received  ecclesiastical  sanction,  and  is  ignored  by  the  Synod  of 
Jerusalem ;  hence  it  ought  not  to  be  quoted  as  an  authority,  as  is  done 
by  Winer  and  other  ^vriters  on  Symbolics,  Nevertheless,  as  a  private 
exposition  of  the  Greek  faith,  it  is  of  considerable  interest. 

Although  orthodox  in  the  main,  it  yet  presents  the  more  lil)eral  and 
progressive  aspect  of  Eastern  theology.  It  was  intended  to  give  a  truth- 
ful account  of  the  Greek  faith,  but  betrays  the  influence  of  the  Protest- 
ant atmosphere  in  Avliich  it  was  composed.  It  is  strongly  opposed  to 
Romanism,  but  abstains  from  all  direct  opposition  to  Protestantism,  and 
is  even  respectfully  dedicated  to  the  Lutheran  theological  faculty  of 
Ilelmstadt,  where  it  was  written.^  In  this  respect  it  is  tlie  counterpart 
or  complement  of  the  Confession  of  Dositheus,  which,  hi  its  zeal  against 
Protestantism,  almost  ignores  the  diiference  from  Romanism.^  Thus 
Metrophanes  excludes  the  Apocrypha  from  the  canon,  denies  in  name 
(though  maintaining  in  substance)  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  makes 
a  distinction  between  sacraments  proper,  viz.,  baptism,  eucharist,  and 
penance,  and  a  secondary  category  of  sacramental  or  mystical  rites,  viz., 
confirmation  (or  chrisma),  ordination,  marriage,  and  unction. 

'  Ομολογία  της  ανατολικής  ίκκλησίας  της  καθολικής  και  άττοστολικης,  σνγγρηφίΊσα  tv  iTrirojiy 
Sia  Μ7]τροφάνονς  Ίίρομοΐ'άχου  ΤΙατριαρχικον  re  ΤΙρωτοσυγγίλλου  τον  Κριτονούλον. 
Corifessio  cutholicce  et  apostoUcfB  in  Orienti  erclesiip,  cons"ripta  roin/iendiose  per  Metro- 
ΤΗΑΝΚΛΙ  CuiTOPULUM,  HieroiHonacIium  et  Patrinrchalem  Protosipifjellum.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished in  Greek,  with  a  Latin  translation,  by ./.  Hornejus,  at  Helmstiidt,  KiGl.  Kimmel  com- 
jMired  with  this  ed.  the  MS.  which  is  preserved  in  the  library  at  Wolfenbiittel,  but  he  died  be- 
fore his  edition  appeared,  with  a  preface  of  Weissenborn  (1850). 

"  Nicolaus  Comnenus  called  Metrophanes  a  Graco-Lut/ieranus,  but  without  good  reason. 

^  See  below,  §  17. 
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§  15.  The  Confession  of  Cyril  Lucar,  A.D.  1631. 

Jjiterature. 

CvRii.i.i  LcoAUis  Covfeseio  Chrintiante  fidei,'Li\uvi,\&iSi•,  c.  orftiiiaw.  Cy/ri'iii',  Gr.  et  Lat.,  Genev.  1633  ; 
(?  Aiust.)  164.'5,  and  often  ;  also  in  Kimmel's  Mmiumenta  fidei  Ecclesice  Orient.  P.  I.  pp.  24-44.  Compare 
I'inlea.  pj).  xsi.-l.  (de  vita  Curilli). 

TuoM.  Smith  :  Collectanea  de  Cijrillo  Lucari,  London,  HOT.  Conip.  also,  in  Th.  Smith's  Miscellanea,  his 
yarratio  de  vita,  studiis,  gestis  et  martijrio  C.  Lucarin. 

Lko  Ai.i.ATiuB  (d.  at  Rome,  1609) :  De  Ecclesice  Occidcntalis  atque  Orientalia  jKrpetua  consenmonc,  libri 
trcn  (III.  11),  Or.  et  Lat.  Colon.  1C48.    Bitter  and  glanderous  against  Cyril. 

J.  H.  HoTTiNdF.u :  Analecta  hist,  theol.  Ihssert.  VIII.,  Appendix,  Tigiir.  165.^  (al.  1052).  Against  him,  L. 
Ai.i-ATLCS  :  J.  II.  Ilottinijerus,  fraudis  et  impostnrcp  maui.festa•  convictus,  Rom.  1061. 

J.  Aymun  :  Lettres  anecdotes  de  Ciirille  Lucaris,  Amsterd.  171S. 

BoiiNSTKDT:  De  Cijrillo  Lncari,  Halle,  1724. 

Μοπ.νικε:  On  Cyril,  in  the  Studicn  nnd  Kritiken,  1832,  p.  560. 

Several  articles  on  Cyril  Lncar,  in  the  British  Magazine  for  Sept.  1S42,  Dec.  1843,  Jan.  and  Jnne,  1844. 

TwKSTEN  :  On  Cyril,  in  the  Deutsche  Zeitschr.  f.  christl.  Wissensch.  n.  chr.  Leben,  Berl.  1850,  No.  39,  p.  305. 

W.  Gass:  Article  ^ Lurari.i,'  in  Ilerzog's  Real- Encyklo}>.\ III.  (1857),  538  sqq. ;  and  Syinbolik,  pp.50  sqq. 

Ai-OYsics  PicHLKR  (Rom.  Cath.) :  Der  Patriarch  Cyrillus  Liicaria  und  seine  Zeit.,  Muncheu,  1862,  8vo. 
(The  author  has  since  joined  the  Greek  Church.) 

The  Confession  of  Cyril  Lucar  was  never  adopted  by  any  branch  or 
party  of  tlie  Eastern  Church,  and  even  repeatedly  condemned  as  heret- 
ical ;  but  as  it  gave  rise  to  the  later  authentic  definitions  of  the  '  Ortho- 
dox Faith,' in  opposition  to  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Roinanisin  and 
Protestantism,  it  must  be  noticed  here. 

Cyrillus  Lucaris  (Kyrillos  Loukaris'),  a  inai'tyr  of  Protestantism 
within  the  orthodox  Greek  Church,  occupies  a  remarkable  position  in 
the  conflict  of  the  three  great  Confessions  to  which  the  Eeformation 
gave  rise.  lie  is  the  counterpart  of  his  more  learned  and  successful, 
but  less  noble,  antagonist,  Leo  Allatius  (15SG-1G09),  λυΙιο  openly  aposta- 
tized from  the  Greek  Church  to  the  Roman,  and  became  librarian  of 
the  Vatican.  His  Avork  is  a  mere  episode,  and  passed  away  apparently 
without  permanent  effect,  but  (like  the  attempted  reformations  of  Wyclif, 
Ilnss,  and  Savonarola)  it  may  have  a  prophetic  meaning  for  the  future, 
and  be  resumed  by  Providence  in  a  better  form. 

Cyril  Lucar  was  born  in  15C8  or  1572  in  Candia  (Crete),  then  under 
the  sovereignty  of  Λ^enice,  and  the  only  remaining  seat  of  Greek  learn- 
ing. He  studied  and  traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  and  Avas  for  a 
while  rector  and  Greek  teacher  in  the  Russian  Seminary  at  Ostrog,  in 
Volhynia.  In  French  Switzerland  he  became  acquainted  M-ith  the  Re- 
formed Church,  and  embraced  its  faith.  Subsequently  he  openly  pro- 
fessed it  in  a  letter  to  the  Pi'ofessors  of  Geneva  (1636),  through  Leger, 


*  Properly  'the  son  of  Lucar,'  hence  τοϋ  λονκάριως.     Tlie  word  λονκαρ  in  later  Greek  is 
the  Latin  lucar,  or  lua-uvi,  stipend,  pay,  profit,  whence  the  Frencli  and  English  lucre. 
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a  minister  from  Geneva,  Λνΐιο  had  been  sent  to  Constantinople.  He 
conceived  the  bold  plan  of  ingrafting  Protestant  doctrines  on  the  old 
oecumenical  creeds  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  thereby  reforming  the 
same.  He  v^'as  unanimously  elected  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  1602  (?), 
and  of  Constantinople  in  1621.  While  occupying  these  high  positions 
he  carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence  with  Protestant  divines  in 
Switzerland,  Holland,  and  England,  sent  promising  youths  to  Protestant 
universities,  and  imported  a  press  from  England  (1629)  to  print  his  Con- 
fession and  several  Catechisms.  But  he  stood  on  dangerous  ground, 
between  vacillating  or  ill-informed  friends  and  determined  foes.  The 
Jesuits,  with  the  aid  of  the  French  embassador  at  the  Sublime  Porte, 
spared  no  intrigues  to  counteract  and  checkmate  his  Protestant  schemes, 
and  to  bring  about  instead  a  union  of  the  Greek  liierarchy  with  Rome. 
At  their  instigation  his  printing-press  was  destroyed  by  the  Turkish 
government.  He  himself — in  this  respect  another  Athanasius  '  versus 
inundum.^  though  not  to  be  compared  in  intellectual  power  to  the  '  father 
of  orthodoxy' — was  five  times  deposed,  and  five  times  reinstated.  At 
last,  however — unlike  Athanasius,  who  died  in  peaceful  possession  of 
his  patriarchal  dignity• — he  was  strangled  to  death  in  1638,  having  been 
condemned  by  the  Sultan  for  alleged  high -treason,  and  his  body  was 
thrown  into  the  Bosphorus.  His  friends  surrounded  the  palace  of  his 
successor,  Cyril  of  Beroea,  crying,  '  Pilate,  give  us  the  dead,  that  Λνβ 
may  bury  him.'^  The  corpse  was  washed  ashore,  but  it  was  only  ob- 
tained by  CyriFs  adherents  after  having  been  once  more  cast  out  and 
returned  by  the  tide.  The  next  Patriarch,  Parthenius,  granted  him 
finally  an  honorable  burial. 

Cyril  left  no  followers  able  or  willing  to  carry  on  his  work,  but  the 
agitation  he  had  produced  continued  for  several  years,  and  called  forth 
defensive  measures.  His  doctrines  were  anathematized  by  Patriarch 
Cyril  of  Bercsa  and  a  Synod  of  Constantinople  (Sept.,163S),2  ^j^gj^  ^^g^in 
by  the  Synods  of  Jassy,  in  Moldavia,  1643,  and  of  Jerusalem,  1672  ;  but 


'  Πίλατε,  ζυς  ήμΊΐ'  τον  νίκρόν,  'ίνα  αυτόν  θάψω/zfr. 

=  Cyril  of  Bercea  seemed  to  assume  the  authenticity  of  Cyril's  Confession.  He  was,  how- 
ever, himself  afterwards  deposed  and  anathematized  on  the  charge  of  extortion  and  embezzle- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  funds,  and  for  the  part  he  took  in  procuring  the  death  of  Cyril  Lucar 
by  preferring  false  accusation  against  him  to  the  Turks.  See  Mouravieif,  Hist,  of  the  Church 
of  Russia,  translated  by  Blackmore,  p.  396.  Blackmore,  however,  gives  there  a  wrong  date, 
assigning  the  death  of  Cyril  to  1628  instead  of  1638. 
YOL.  I.— Ε 
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on  the  last  two  occasiuns  the  honor  of  his  name  and  the  patriarchal 
dignity  were  saved  by  boldly  denying  the  anthenticity  of  his  Confes- 
sion, and  contradicting  it  by  written  docnments  from  his  pen.^ 

This  Cyril  was  the  same  who  sent  the  famous  nncial  Codex  Alexan- 
drinus  of  the  Bible  (A)  to  King  Charles  I.  of  England,^  and  who  trans- 
lated the  New  Testament  into  the  modern  Greek  lano-nao-e^ 

The  Confession  of  Cyril  was  first  written  by  him  in  Latin,  1529,  and 
then  in  (Jrcek,with  an  addition  of  four  (questions  and  answers,  1631,  and 
published  in  both  languages  at  Geneva,  1633.*  It  expresses  his  own 
individual  faith,  which  he  vainly  hoped  would  become  the  faith  of  the 
Greek  Church.  It  is  divided  into  eighteen  bi-ief  chapters,  each  forti- 
fied with  Scripture  references;  eight  chapters  contain  the  common 
old  Catholic  doctrine,  while  the  rest  bear  a  distinctly  Protestant  char- 
acter. 

In  Chapter  I.  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity  is  plainly  stated  in  agree- 
ment with  the  oecumenical  creeds,  the  procession  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
conciliatory  terms  of  the  Council  of  Florence.^  Chapters  ΙΛ^.  and  V. 
treat  of  the  clocti-ines  of  creation  and  divine  government;  Chapter YL, 
of  the  fall  of  man ;  Chapters  VII.  and  YIII.,  of  the  twofold  state  of 
Cln-ist,  his  incarnation  and  humiliation,  and  his  exaltation  and  sitting 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  as  the  Mediator  of  mankind  and  the 


'  The  Synods  of  Jassy  and  Jernsalem  intimate  that  Cyril's  Confession  was  a  Calvinistic 
forgery,  and  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem  quotes  largely  from  his  homilies  to  prove  his  orthodoxy. 
Mouravieff,  1.  c.  p.  1 89,  adopts  a  middle  view,  saying  :  '  Cyiil.  although  he  had  condemned  the 
new  doctrine  of  Calvin,  nevertheless  had  not  stood  up  decidedly  and  openly  to  oppose  it,  and 
for  his  neglect  he  was  himself  delivered  over  to  an  anathema  by  his  successor,  Cyril  of  Heroea.' 

°  Not  to  James  I.  (who  died  1 025),  as  Kimmel  and  Gass  ΛVlΌngly  state.  Cyril  brought 
the  Codex  with  hiiTi  from  Alexandria,  or,  according  to  another  report,  from  Mount  Athos, 
and  sent  it  to  ICngland  in  1G28,  where  it  passed  from  the  king's  library  into  the  Briiisii  Mu- 
seum. 1  7 •">;;.  It  dates  from  the  fifth  century,  and  contains  tiie  Se]>tuagint  A'^ersion  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  whole  New  Testament,  with  some  cliasms,  and,  as  an  Appendix,  the  only  ^IS. 
copy  extant  of  the  first  Ejjistle  of  Clemens  Komanus  to  the  Corinthians,  with  a  fragment  of  a 
second  Epistle.  Tiie  New  Test,  has  been  edited  in  quasi-fac-simile,  by  Woide,  Lond.  178G, 
fob,  and  in  ordinary  Greek  type  by  Cowper,  Lond.  ]8(!(). 

'  Published  at  Geneva  or  Leyden,  1G?>S,  and  at  London,  1703. 

*  The  Latin  edition  was  first  published  in  152!),  either  at  the  Hague  (by  the  Dutch  embas- 
sador Cornelius  A''an  der  llaga)  or  at  Geneva,  or  at  both  ))laces ;  the  authorities  t  have  con- 
stdted  dirter.  The  subscription  to  the  Grwco-Latin  edition  before  me  reads:  ^Jjulum  Con- 
stiint'inopoli  wonite  Januario  1G31  Ci/ri/lits  Patriarr/ia  Coiia/aiitinopo/eos.'  Another  edition 
(perba])s  by  Hugo  Grotius)  was  published  IGl."),  without  indication  of  place  (perhaps  at  Am- 
sterdam).    I  liave  used  Kimmel's  edition,  which  gives  tlie  text  of  tlic  edition  of  1G45. 

'  ^S/iirifiis  Sanrtus  a  Patre  per  Fii-il'm  procedcns,^  t^•  τοϊι  —ατρύς  ϋι'  υ'ιοϋ. 
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Ruler  of  his  Clinrcli  {status  exincmitionis  and  st.  exaltationis) ;  Chapter 
IX.,  of  faith  in  general ;  Chapter  XYI.,  of  baptismal  regeneration. 

The  remaining  ten  chapters  breatlie  the  Reformed  spirit.  Chapter 
II.  asserts  that  '  tlie  authority  of  the  Scriptures  is  superior  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church,'  since  the  Scriptures  alone,  being  divinely  in- 
spired, can  not  err.^  In  the  appendix  to  the  second  (the  Greek)  edition, 
Cyril  commends  the  general  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  main- 
tains their  perspicuity  in  matters  of  faith,  but  excludes  the  Apocrypha, 
and  rejects  the  Λvorship  of  images.  lie  believes  '  that  the  Church  is 
sanctified  and  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  way  of  life,'  but  denies 
its  infallibility,  saying:  'The  Church  is  liable  to  sin  (o/ia|orai'fa'),  and 
to  choose  the  error  instead  of  the  truth  {άντ\  της  άλϊ]^ίίας  το  χ^ίϋ^ος 
ίκ-λέ'γεσθαί) ;  from  sucli  error  we  can  only  be  delivered  by  the  teacliing 
and  tlie  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  not  of  any  mortal  man'  (Ch.  XII.). 
The  doctrine  of  justification  (Chapter  XIII.)  is  stated  as  follows: 

'We  believe  that  man  is  justified  by  faith,  not  by  works.  But  when  we  say  "by  fiiith," 
we  understand  the  correlative  of  faith,  viz.,  the  Righteousness  of  Christ,  which  faith,  fulfilling 
the  office  of  the  hand,  apprehends  and  applies  to  us  for  salvation.  And  this  we  understand 
to  be  fully  consistent  with,  and  in  no  wise  to  the  prejudice  of,  works ;  for  the  truth  itself 
teaches  us  that  works  also  are  not  to  be  neglected,  and  that  they  are  necessary  means  and 
testimonies  of  our  faith,  and  a  confirmation  of  onr  calling.  But,  as  human  frailty  bears  wit- 
ness, they  are  of  themselves  by  no  means  suflicient  to  save  man,  and  able  to  appear  at  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ,  so  as  to  merit  the  reward  of  salvation.  The  righteousness  of  Christ, 
applied  to  the  penitent,  alone  justifies  and  saves  the  believer.' 

The  freedom  of  will  before  regeneration  is  denied  (Ch.  XIY.)."  In  the 
doctrine  of  decrees,  Cyril  agrees  with  the  Calvinistic  system  (Ch.  III.), 
and  thereby  offended  Grotius  and  the  Arminians.  He  accepts,  with  the 
Protestants,  only  two  sacraments  as  being  instituted  by  Christ,  instead 
of  seven,  and  requires  faith  as  a  condition  of  their  application  (Ch.  XY.). 
He  rejects  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation  and  oral  manducation,  and 
teaches  the  C^alvinistic  theory  of  a  real  but  spiritual  presence  and  fru- 
ition of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  by  believers  only  (Ch.  ΧΛ^ΙΙ.). 
In  the  last  chapter  he  rejects  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  and  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  repentance  after  death. 

'  ''Credimus  Scrij>turam  sacrum  esse  SreoctSaK-ov  (i.  e. ,  a  Deo  traditani)  habereque  auctorem 
Spiritum  Sanctum,  non  alium,  cui  habere  debemus  fidem  indubitam.  .  .  .  Projiterea  ejus  auc- 
torilateiii  esse  siiperiorem  Ecclesice  auctoritate ;  nimis  enim  differens  est,  loqui  Spiritum  Sanc- 
tum et  linguam  humanam,  quum  ista  possit  per  ignorantiam  errare,faUere  et  falli,  Scriptura 
vera  divina  nee  fulUtur,  nee  errare  potest,  sed  est  infallibilis  semper  et  certa.' 

'  ΐΙιστ(νομ(%'  tv  τοΙς  ουκ  άναγινί'η^εϊσι  το  αύτεζούσιον  ηκρυν  fh>ai.  This  is  m  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  traditional  doctrine  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  emphasizes  the  liberum  arbitrium 
even  more  than  the  Roman,  and  was  never  affected  by  the  Augustinian  anthropology. 
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§  16.  The  Orthodox  Confession  or  Mogilas,  A.D.  1G43. 
The  Oktiiodox  Confession  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Eastern 
CnrRCH^  was  originally  drawn  up  about  the  year  1640  by  Peter  Mo- 
gilas (or  Mogila),  Metropolitan  of  Kieff,  and  father  of  Russian  the- 
ology (died  1647),  in  the  form  of  a  Catechism  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Russian  Church.^  It  was  revised  and  adopted  by  a  Provincial  Synod 
at  Kieff  for  Russia,  then  again  corrected  and  purged  by  a  Synod  of 
the  Greek  and  Russian  clerg}'  at  Jassy,  in  1643,  where  it  recei\ed  its 
present  shape  by  Meletius  Sykiga,  or  Steiga,  the  Metropolitan  of  Ni- 
caia,  and  exarch  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  As  thus  improved, 
it  was  sent  to,  and  signed  by,  the  four  Eastern  Patriarchs.  The  Synod 
of  Jerusalem  gave  it  a  new  sanction  in  1672  (declaring  it  a  υμολο'/ία, 
fjv  ίδί'ξατο  και  δίγετοί  άπαζαττΧως  πάσα  ύ)  ανατολική  ίκκλϊίσ/ο).  In  this 
way  it  became  the  Creed  of  the  entire  Greek  and  Russian  Church.  It 
has  been  the  basis  of  several  later  Catechisms  prepared  by  Russian 
divines. 


'  'Ορθόδοξος  ομολογία  της  κα2ίο\ίκης  καΐ  αποστολικής  ϊκκλησίης  της  ανατολικής.  It  is  un- 
certain Avhether  it  was  first  written  in  Greek  or  in  Russ.  First  published  in  Greek  by  Pana- 
giotta,  Amst.  IG62  ;  then  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Bishop  Normanu,  of  Gothenburg  (tlien  Pro- 
fessor at  Upsala),  Leipz.  1G95;  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  German  by  C.  G.  Ilofmann,  Breslau, 
1751;  by  Patriarch  Adrian  in  Russian,  Moscow,  1G9G,  and  again  in  1839,  etc. ;  in  Kimmel's 
Monum.  I.  uG-SS-l:  (Greek  and  Latin,  with  the  letters  of  Nectarius  and  Parthenius).  Comp. 
Kimmel's  Proleg.  pp.  Ixii.  sqq.  The  Confession  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Slwrt  Rus- 
sian Catechism  by  the  same  author  (Peter  Mogilas). 

*  The  following  account  of  Mogilas  is  translated  from  the  Russian  of  Bolcliofsky  by  Black- 
more  {The  Doctrine  of  the  Russian  Church,  p.  xviii.):  '  Peter  Mogila  belonged  by  birth  to  the 
family  of  the  Princes  of  Moldavia,  and  before  he  became  an  ecclesiastic  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  soldier.  After  having  embraced  the  monastic  life,  he  became  first  Arcliimandrite 
of  the  Pechersky,  and  subsequently,  in  lG3li,  Metropolitan  of  Kieft',  to  Avhicli  dignity  he  Mas 
ordained  by  authority  of  Cyril  Lucar  [then  Patriarch  of  Constantinople],  with  the  title  of 
Eparch,  or  Exarch  of  the  Patriarchal  See.  He  sat  about  fifteen  years,  and  died  in  lG-17. 
Besides  the  Orthodox  Confession,  he  put  out,  in  1G4.5,  in  the  dialect  of  Little  Russia,  his  Short 
Catechism  ;  composed  a  Preface  prefixed  to  the  Patericon ;  corrected,  in  1G4G,  from  Greek 
and  Slavonic  MSS.,  the  TrehniL•,  or  Ofiice-book,  and  added  to  each  OflSce  doctrinal,  casu- 
istical, and  ceremonial  instructions.  He  also  caused  translations  to  be  made  from  the  Greek 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  by  Metaphrastus,  though  this  work  remained  unfinished  at  his  death ; 
and,  lastly,  he  composed  a  Short  Russian  Chronicle,  which  is  preserved  in  MS.,  but  has  never 
j'Ct  been  printed.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  first  Russian  Academy  at  KiefiV  It  \vas  called, 
after  him,  tlie  Kievo-Mogilian  Academy.  He  also  founded  a  library  and  a  printing-press. 
See  a  fuller  account  of  Peter  Mogilas  in  l\rouravieft"s  History  of  the  Church  of  Russia,  trans- 
lated by  Blackmore  (Oxford,  1 8-12),  pp.  18G-1S9.  It  is  there  stated  that  he  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  University  of  Paris.  This  accounts  for  the  tinge  of  Latin  scholasticism  in  his 
Confession. 
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The  Orthodox  Confession  was  a  defensive  measure  against  Romanism 
and  Protestantism.  It  is  directed,  first,  against  the  Jesuits  wlio,  under 
the  protection  of  the  French  embassadors  in  Constantinople,  labored  to 
reconcile  the  Greek  Church  with  the  Pope ;  and,  secondly,  against  the 
Calvinistic  movement,  headed  by  Cyril  Lucar,  and  continued  after  his 
death.  1 

It  is  preceded  by  a  historical  account  of  its  composition  and  publica- 
tion, a  pastoral  letter  of  iN"ectarius,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  dated  TSTov. 
20, 1662;  and  by  a  letter  of  indorsement  of  the  Greek  text  from  Par- 
thenius.  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  dated  March  11, 16-13,^  followed 
by  the  signatures  of  twenty-six  Patriarchs  and  prelates  of  tlie  Eastern 
Church. 

The  letter  of  Parthenius  is  as  follows : 

'  Parthenius,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  Archbishop  of  Constantinople,  New  Rome,  and  (Ecu- 
menical Patriarch.  Our  mediocrity,^  together  with  our  sacred  congregation  of  chief  bishops 
and  clergy  present,  has  diligently  perused  a  small  book,  transmitted  to  us  from  our  true  sister, 
the  Church  of  Lesser  Russia,  entitled  '■''The  ConJ'ession  of  the  Orthodox  Faith  of  the  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church  of  Christ,''  in  which  the  whole  subject  is  treated  under  the  three  heads 
of  Faith,  Lore,  and  Hope,  in  such  a  manner  that  Faith  is  divided  into  twelve  articles,  to  wit, 
those  of  the  sacred  [Nicene]  Symbol;  Love  into  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  such  other  nec- 
essary precepts  as  are  contained  in  the  sacred  and  divinely  inspired  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  ;  Hope  into  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  nine  Beatitudes  of  the  holy  Gospel. 

'  We  have  found  that  this  book  follows  faithfully  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
agrees  with  the  sacred  canons,  and  in  no  respect  differs  from  them.  As  to  the  other  part  of 
the  book,  that  which  is  in  the  Latin  tongue,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  Greek  text,  we  have 
not  perused  it,  so  that  we  only  formally  contirm  that  which  is  in  our  vernacular  tongue.  With 
our  common  synodical  sentence,  we  decree,  and  we  announce  to  every  pious  and  orthodox 
Christian  subject  to  the  Eastern  and  Apostolic  Church,  that  this  book  is  to  be  diligently 
read,  and  not  to  be  rejected.  W^hich,  for  the  perpetual  faith  and  certainty  of  the  fact,  Ave 
guard  by  our  subscriptions.     In  the  year  of  salvation  1G43,  11th  day  of  March.' 

The  Confession  itself  begins  with  three  preliminary  questions  and 
answers.  Question  first:  'What  must  an  orthodox  and  Catholic  Chris- 
tian man  observe  in  order  to  inherit  eternal  life  V     Answer :  '  Right 

'  See  §  15.  Mouravieif,  in  his  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Russia,  p.  188,  distinctly  asserts  that 
the  Confession  was  directed  both  against  the  Jesuits  and  against  '  the  Calvinistic  heresy,' 
which,  'under  the  name  of  Cyril  Lueai-,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,' had  been  disseminated 
in  the  East  by  '  crafty  teachers.'  As  Cyril  and  the  Calvinists  are  not  mentioned  by  name  in 
the  Orthodox  Confession,  another  Russian  writer,  quoted  by  Blackmore  (The  Doctrine  of  the 
Russian  Church,  p.  xx.),  thinks  that  Mogilas  wrote  against  the  Lutherans  rather  than  the  Cal- 
vinists ;  adding,  however,  that  it  is  chiefly  directed  against  the  Papists,  from  Avhom  danger 
was  most  apprehended. 

^  This  is  the  date  (αχμγ)  given  by  Kimmel,  P.  I.  p.  53,  and  the  date  of  the  Synod  of  Jassy, 
where  the  Confession  was  adopted.  Butler  (Hist.  Ace.  ofConf.  of  Faith,  p.  101)  gives  the 
year  1663 ;  but  the  Confession  was  already  published  in  1662,  with  the  letters  of  the  two 
Patriarchs.     See  Kimmel,  Prolet/.  p.  Ixii. 

^  ή  μίτριότης  ή  μων,  a  title  of  proud  humility,  like  the  papal  ''  icrvus  servorum  Dei,'  which 
dates  from  Gregory  I. 
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faith  and  good  works  (πίστιν  6p^i)v  kul  tpja  καλά) ;  for  he  who  observes 
these  is  a  good  Christian,  and  has  the  hope  of  eternal  salvation,  accord- 
ing to  the  sacred  Scriptures  (James  ii.  24) :  "Ye  see,  then,  how  that  by 
Avorks  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by  faith  only ;"  and  a  little  after  (v, 
26) :  "For  as  the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  without  works 
is  dead  also."  The  divine  Paul  adds  the  same  in  another  place  (1  Tim, 
i.  19):  "Holding  faith  and  a  good  conscience;  Avhich  some  having  put 
away,  concerning  faith  have  made  shipwreck ;"  and,  in  another  place, 
he  says  (1  Tim.  iii.  9) :  "  Holding  the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a  pnre 
conscience."  '  This  is  essentially  the  same  with  the  Eoman  Catholic 
doctrine.  It  is  characteristic  that  no  passage  is  cited  from  the  Romans 
and  Galatians,  which  are  the  bulwark  of  the  evangelical  Protestant 
view  of  justification  by  faith.  The  second  Question  teaches  that  faith 
must  precede  works,  because  it  is  impossible  to  please  God  without  faith 
(Heb.  xi.  6).  The  third  Question  treats  of  the  division  of  the  Catechism 
according  to  the  three  theological  virtues,  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 
The  Catechism  is  therefore  divided  into  three  parts. 

1.  Part  first  treats  of  Faith  (πφ)  ττίστηος),  and  explains  the  Xicene 
Creed,  which  is  divided  into  twelve  articles,  and  declared  to  contain  all 
things  pertaining  to  our  faith  so  accurately  'that  we  should  believe 
nothing  more  and  nothing  less,  nor  in  any  other  sense  than  that  in 
which  the  fathers  [of  the  Councils  of  Kiciva  and  Constantinople]  un- 
derstood it'  (Qu.  5).  The  clause  Filioque  is,  of  course,  rejected  as  an 
imwarranted  Latin  interpolation  and  corruption  (Qu.  72). 

2.  Part  second  treats  of  Hoj^e  {ττίρΧ  Ιλπί^ος),  and  contains  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  (nine)  Beatitudes  (Matt.  v.  3-11). 

3.  Part  third  treats  of  Zove  to  God  and  man  {πψ\  της  πς  ^ών  κα\ 
τυν  πλησίον  α-γάπης),  and  gives  an  exposition  of  the  Decalogue ;  but 
this  is  preceded  by  forty-five  questions  on  the  three  cardinal  virtues  of 
prayer,  fasting,  and  almsgiving,  and  the  four  general  virtues  ΛνΙηοΊι  flow 
out  of  them  (prudence,  justice,  fortitude,  and  temperance),  on  mortal 
and  venial  sins,  on  the  seven  general  mortal  sins  (pride,  avarice,  forni- 
cation, envy,  gluttony,  desire  of  revenge,  and  sloth),  on  the  sins  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  (presumption  or  temerity,  despair,  persistent  opposition 
to  the  truth,  and  renouncing  of  the  Christian  faith),  and  on  venial  sins. 
In  the  division  of  the  Ten  Commandments  the  Greek  Confession  agrees 
with  the  Reformed  Church  in  opposition  to  the  Roman  and  Luthei'an 
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Churches,  wliich  follow  the  less  natural  division  of  Augustine  by  merg- 
hig  the  second  commandment  in  the  first,  and  then  dividing  tlie  tenth. 

§  IT.  The  Synod  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Confession  of  Dositheus, 

A.D.  1672. 

Hakdouin  :  Acta  Conciliorum  (Paris,  1715),  Tom.  XI.  pp.  1T9-274. 

Kimmel:  Mmiumenta  Fidei  Bcclesice  Orientalis,  P.  I.  pp.  325-488;  Prolegomena,  pp.  Ixxv.-scii. 

Ou  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem,  comp.  also  Ittig:  Dissert,  de  Actis  Synodi  Ilieros.  a.  16T2  sub  Pair.  Hiers. 
Bositheo  adv.  Calvinistas  habitce,  Lips.  1696.  Avmox  :  Monuments  autlientiques  de  la  religion  des  G-recs, 
a  la  Haye,  1708.  Basnage:  Hist,  de  la  religion  des  eglises  lefortnees,  P.  I.  ch.  xxxii.  J.  Covel:  Account 
of  the  present  Greek  Church,  Bk.  I.  ch.  v.  Scueoeckii  :  Kirchengeschichte  seit  der  Reformation,  Bd.  ix.  (by 
Tzsouienee),  pp.  90-96.    Gass  :  Si/mb.  der  griech.  Kirche,  pp.  79-84. 

The  Synod  convened  at  Jerusalem  in  March,  1672,  by  Patriarch  Do- 
sitheus,  for  the  consecration  of  the  restored  Church  of  the  Holy  Nativity 
in  Bethlehem,'  issued  a  new  Defense  or  Apology  of  Greek  Orthodoxy. 
It  is  directed  against  Calvinism,  which  was  still  professed  or  secretly 
held  by  many  admirers  of  Cyril  Lucar.  It  is  dated  Jerusalem,  Marcli 
16,1672,  and  signed  by  Dositheus,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  and  Pales- 
tine (otherwise  little  known),  and  by  sixty-eight  Eastern  bishops  and  ec- 
clesiastics, including"  some  from  Russia.^ 

This  Synod  is  the  most  important  in  the  modern  history  of  the  East- 
ern Church,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  Both  fixed 
the  doctrinal  status  of  the  Churches  they  represent,  and  both  condemned 
the  evangelical  doctrines  of  Protestantism.  Both  were  equally  hier- 
archical and  intolerant,  and  present  a  strange  contrast  to  the  first  Synod 
held  in  Jerusalem,  Λνΐιεη  '  the  apostles  cmd  elders,'  in  the  presence  of 
'  the  brethren,'  freely  discussed  and  adjusted,  in  a  spirit  of  love,  without 
anathemas,  the  great  controversy  between  the  Gentile  and  the  Jewish 
Christians.  The  Synod  of  Jerusalem  has  been  charged  by  Aymon  and 
others  with  subserviency  to  the  interests  of  Rome ;  Dositheus  being  in 
correspondence  with  Nointel,  the  French  embassador  at  Constantinople. 
The  Synod  Λvas  held  at  a  time  when  the  Romanists  and  Calvinists  in 
France  fiercely  disputed  about  the  Eucharist,  and  were  anxious  to  se- 
cure the  support  of  the  Greek  Church.  But  although  the  Synod  was 
chiefly  aimed  against  Protestantism,  and  has  no  direct  polemical  ref- 

'  Hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Synod  of  Bethlehem,  but  it  was  actually  held  at  Jerusalem. 

^  Its  title  is  Ασττίς  6ρ5τοδοζίας  η  απολογία  και  ΐλίγχος  ττρύς  τονς  ζιασίφοντας  την  άνατολι- 
KTJv  ϊκκΚησίαν  αιοΕΤίκώς  φρονην  iv  τοΧς  πιρί  Βεον  καΊ  τώρ  Βίίωϊ',  κ. γ. λ.  Cli/peus  orthodoxc 
fidei  sive  Apologia  adversus  Calvinistas  hwreticos,  Orientahm  ecclesiarn  de  Deo  rehusque 
divinis  hceretice  cum  ipsis  sentire  mentientes.  The  first  edition,  Greek  and  Latin,  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  1676  ;  then  revised,  1678  ;  also  by  Hardouin,  and  Kiramel,  1.  c. 
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erence  to  the  Latin  Cliurcli,  it  did  not  give  up  any  of  the  distinctive 
Greek  doctrines,  or  make  any  concessions  to  the  claims  of  the  Papacy. 

The  acts  of  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem  consist  of  six  chapters,  and  a 
confession  of  Dositheus  in  eighteen  decrees.  Both  are  preceded  by  a 
pastoral  letter  giving  an  account  of  the  occasion  of  this  public  confes- 
sion in  opposition  to  Calvinism  and  Lutheranism,  which  are  condemned 
alike  as  being  essentially  the  same  heresy,  notwithstanding  some  appa- 
rent difPerences.^  The  Answers  of  Patriarch  Jeremiah  o-iven  to  Martin 
Crusius,  Professor  in  Tiiljingen,  and  other  Lutherans,  in  1572,  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem,  as  they  were  by  the  Synod  of  Jassy, 
and  thus  clothed  with  a  semi-symbolical  authority.  The  Orthodox  Con- 
fession of  Peter  Mogihas  is  likewise  sanctioned  agaiji,  but  the  Confession 
of  Cyril  Lucar  is  disowned  as  a  forgery. 

The  Six  Ckaj)tcrs  are  very  prolix,  and  altogether  polemical  against 
the  Confession  Avhicli  was  circulated  under  the  name  of  Cyril  Lucar, 
and  give  large  extracts  from  his  homilies  preached  before  the  clergy 
and  people  of  Constantinople  to  prove  his  orthodoxy.  One  anathema 
is  not  considered  suificient,  and  a  threefold  anathema  is  hurled  against 
the  heretical  doctrines. 

The  Con/l'ssio  DosiiJiei  presents,  in  eighteen  decrees  or  articles,^  a 
positive  statement  of  the  orthodox  faith.  It  follows  the  order  of  Cyril's 
Confession,  which  it  is  intended  to  refute.  It  is  the  most  autlioritative 
and  complete  doctrinal  deliverance  of  the  modern  Greek  Church  on 
the  controverted  articles.  It  was  formally  transmitted  by  the  Eastern 
Patriarchs  to  the  Kussian  Church  in  1721,  and  through  it  to  certain 
Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  an  ultimatum  to  be  received  with- 
out further  question  or  conference  by  all  who  would  be  in  communion 
with  the  Orthodox  Church.  The  eigliteen  decrees  were  also  published 
in  a  Russian  version  (lS3S),but  Avith  a  number  of  omissions  and  quali- 
fications,^ sliowing  that,  after  all,  the  Pussian   branch   of  the  Greek 


'  Άίίλ^α  (pporel  Αον-^ηρος  Καλονΐΐ'ψ,  tt  καΐ  h'  τισι  ίιαφίρειν  coicovaa•.  'ΛΌη  alia  est  Lu- 
thcri  Jurre.tis  otque  €οίί•ϊηί,  qnnmqiiam  nonniliU  videtur  iiiteresse'  (Kimmel,  P.  I.  p.  'Λ'Λ!>). 

°  "Opor,  decree,  decision.     It  is  translated  capituJum  in  Hardouin,  dev.retum  in  Kimmel. 

^  Under  the  title  ^Imperial  and  Patriarchal  Letters  on  the  Institution  of  the  Most  Holy 
Si/nod,  u-ith  an  E.rjwsition  of  the  Orthodox  Faith  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  East.'  See 
Blackmore,  1.  c.  p.  xxviii.  Blackmore  Γρρ.  xxvi.  and  xxvii.)  gives  also  two  interestiiij^  letters 
of '  the  Most  Holy  Governinf^  Synod  of  the  Russian  Chiu-ch  to  the  INIost  Reverend  the  Bishops 
of  the  Remnant  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Great  Britain,  our  Brethren  most  beloved  in  the 
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Cliurcli  reserves  to  itself  a  certain  freedom  of  further  theological  de- 
velopment. We  give  them  here  in  a  condensed  summary  from  the 
original  Greek : 

Article  I. — ^The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  with  the  single  pro- 
cession of  the  Spirit.  (Πΐ'ίϊ///α  ayiov  t/c  rou  πατρός  ίκπορίυόμίνον. 
Against  the  Latins.) 

Article  II. — The  Holy  Scriptures  must  be  interpreted,  not  by  private 
judgment,  but  in  accordance  with  the  tradition  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  can  not  err,  or  deceive,  or  be  deceived,  and  is  of  equal  authority 
with  the  Scriptures.  (Essentially  Romish,  but  Avithout  an  infallible, 
visible  head  of  the  Church.) 

Article  III — God  has  from  eternity  predestinated  to  glory  those  who 
would,  in  his  foreknowledge,  make  good  use  of  their  free  will  in  accept- 
ing the  salvation,  and  has  condemned  those  λυΙιο  Avould  reject  it.  The 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  unconditional  predestination  is  condemned  as 
abominable,  impious,  and  blasphemous. 

Article  IV. — The  doctrine  of  creation.  The  triune  God  made  all 
things,  visible  and  invisible,  except  sin,  which  is  contrary  to  his  will,  and 
originated  in  the  Devil  and  in  man. 

Article  V. — The  doctrine  of  Providence.  God  foresees  and  permits 
(but  does  not  foreordain)  evil,  and  overrules  it  for  good. 

Article  VI — -The  primitive  state  and  fall  of  man.  Christ  and  the 
Yirgin  Mary  are  exempt  from  sin. 

Article  VII — The  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Sou  of  God, 
his  death,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  return  to  judgment. 

Article  VIII. — The  work  of  Christ.  He  is  the  only  Mediator  and 
Advocate  for  our  sins ;  but  the  saints,  and  especially  the  immaculate 
Mother  of  our  Lord,  as  also  the  holy  angels,  bring  our  prayers  and  peti- 
tions before  liim,  and  give  them  greater  effect. 

Article  IX. — Ko  one  can  be  saved  without  faith,  which  is  a  certain 
persuasion,  and  works  by  love  (i.  e.  the  observance  of  the  divine  com- 
mandments). It  justifies  before  Christ,  and  without  it  no  one  can 
please  God. 

Article  X. — The  holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  comprehends 


Lord,'  in  answer  to  letters  of  two  Non- Jurors  and  two  Scotch  Bishops  seeking  communion 
with  the  Eastern  Church.     Comp.  §  20. 
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ίΐΐΐ  true  belicvci"S  in  Christ,  and  is  governed  by  Christ,  the  only  head, 
through  duly  ordained  Lishops  in  unbroken  succession.  The  doctrine 
of  Calvinists,  that  bishops  are  not  necessary,  or  that  priests  (presbyters) 
may  be  ordained  by  priests,  and  not  1  γ  bishops  only,  is  rejected. 

Article  XI. — Members  of  the  Catholic  Church  arc  all  the  faithful, 
who  firmly  hold  the  faith  of  Christ  as  delivered  by  him,  the  apostles, 
and  the  holy  synods,  although  some  of  them  may  be  subject  to  various 
sins. 

Article  XII. — The  Catholic  Church  is  tauglit  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
through  prophets,  apostles,  holy  fathers,  and  synods,  and  therefore  can 
not  err,  or  be  deceived,  or  choose  a  lie  for  the  truth.  (Against  Cyril ; 
com  p.  Art.  II.) 

Article  XIII. — ]\Iau  is  justified,  not  by  faith  alone, but  also  b}'  works. 

Article  XIV. — Man  has  been  debilitated  by  the  fall,  and  lost  the 
perfection  and  freedom  from  sufiOring,  but  not  his  intellectual  and 
moral  nature.  lie  has  still  the  free  will  {το  αυτίζούσιον)  or  the  power 
to  choose  and  do  good  or  to  flee  and  hate  evil  (Matt.  λ'.  4G,  47 ;  Rom.  i. 
19  ;  ii.  14, 15).  But  good  works  done  without  faith  can  not  contribute 
to  our  salvation ;  only  the  works  of  the  regenerate,  done  under  grace 
and  with  grace,  are  perfect,  and  i-ender  the  one  Λνΐιο  does  them  worthy 
of  salvation  {σωτηρίας  αζιον  ττοΐίΊται  τον  tvipjovvTa). 

Article  XV. — Teaches,  with  the  Eoman  Church,  the  seven  sacra- 
ments or  mysteries  {μυστήρια),  viz.,  baptism  (-o  ayiov  βάπτισμα,  Matt, 
xxviii.  19),  confirmation  {βίβαίωσις  or  ;^|θί'σ//ο,  Luke  xxiv.  49;  2  Cor.  i. 
21 ;  and  Dionysius  Areop.),  ordination  {ΐΐροσννη,  Matt,  xviii.  IS),  the  un- 
bloody sacrifice  of  the  altar  (/)  αναίμακτος  ^υσία,  Matt.  xxvi.  20,  etc.), 
matrimony  {-γάμος,  Matt.  xix.  6 ;  Eph.  v.  32),  penance  and  confession 
{μετάνοια  και  ξζομολό•γησις,  John  XX.  23  ;  Luke  xiii.  3,  5),  and  holy  unc- 
tion {to  i'tyiov  tXaiov  or  ιυγί'λοίοι/,  Mark  vi.  13;  James  v.  14).  Saci'a- 
ments  are  not  empty  signs  of  divine  promises  (as  circumcision),  but 
they  necessarily  (ίξ  ανάγκης)  confer  grace  (as  opyava  δραστικά  χάριτος). 

Article  XVI. — Teaches  the  necessity  of  baptism  for  salvation,  bap- 
tismal regeneration  (John  iii.  5),  infant  baptism,  and  the  salvation  of 
baptized  infants  (Matt.  xix.  12).  The  effect  of  bai)tisni  is  the  remission 
of  hereditary  and  previous  actual  sin,  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spii-it. 
It  can  not  be  repeated  ;  sins  committed  after  baptism  must  be  forgiven 
by  priestly  absolution  on  repentance  and  confession. 
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Article  XVI L — The  Eucharist  is  botli  a  sacrament  and  a  sacrifice, 
in  which  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly  and  really  (αληθώς• 
και  ττρα-γματίκώς)  present  under  the  figure  and  type  {kv  ε<δεί  και  τνπω)  of 
bread  and  wine,  are  offered  to  God  by  the  hands  of  the  priest  as  a  real 
though  unbloody  sacrifice  for  all  the  faithful,  whether  living  or  dead 
{νττίρ  πάντων  των  ίυσίβών  ζώντων  και  τεθνεώτων),  and  are  received  by 
the  hand  and  the  mouth  of  unworthy  as  well  as  worthy  communicants, 
though  with  opposite  effects.  The  Lutheran  doctrine  is  rejected,  and 
the  Romish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  {μεταβολή,  μίτουσίωσις)  is 
taught  as  strongly  as  words  can  make  it;'  but  it  is  disclaimed  to  give 
an  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  this  mysterious  and  miraculous 
change  of  the  elements  takes  place.^ 

Article  XVI IT. — The  souls  of  the  departed  are  either  at  rest  or  in 
torment,'^  according  to  their  conduct  in  life  ;  but  their  condition  will  not 
be  perfect  till  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  The  souls  of  those  who 
die  in  a  state  of  penitence  (/χεταΐΌί'/σαη-ες),  without  having  brought  forth 
fruits  of  repentance,  or  satisfactions  (}κανοιτοΊησις),  depart  into  Hades 
(άτΓίρχισ^αι  ίΐς  οδού),  and  there  they  must  suffer  the  punishment  for  their 
sins;  but  they  may  be  delivered  by  the  prayers  of  the  priests  and  the 
alms  of  their  kindred,  especially  by  the  unbloody  sacrifice  of  the  mass 

*  Deer.  17  (Kimmel,  P.  I.  p.  457):  ωση  μετά  τον  άγιασμϋν  τον  άρτου  και  τοϋ  ο'ίνου  μιτα- 
βάλλεσ^αι  (to  be  translated), /ι e το υσι ο ϋσθητί  (transubstantiated),  jufraTroifiaSat  (re- 
fashioned, transformed),  μεταρμυ^μίζίσ^αι  (changed, reformed),  τύΐ'  μϊν  άρτον  εις  αΰτο  το 
άληΆες  τοϋ  κυρίου  σώμα,  οτζερ  ίγενί'ίβΐ]  ίν  Βιβλεεμ  ΐκ  της  άειπαρΆίνου,  εβαπτίσ^η  ίν  'lopSchnj, 
ίπα^εν,  ετάφη,  άνίστη,  άνεληφ^η,  κά^ηται  εκ  ϋεζιώΐ'  τοϋ  θεοϋ  καΊ  πατέρος,  μέλλει  ελ^είν  επϊ  των 
νεφελών  του  οίφανοϋ — τον  δ'  οίνον  μεταττοιεϊσ^αι  κα'ι  μετον σιοϋσΒαι  ει'ς  αυτό  το  αληθές 
τοϋ  κυρίου  αίμα,  οττιρ  κρεμαμίΐ'ον  ϊπι  τον  στανροϋ  ί'γιΊθ)/  νπερ  της  τοϋ  κόσμου  ζιοης.  Mosheim 
thinks  that  the  Greeks  first  adopted  in  this  period  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  but  Ivies- 
ling  (Hist,  concertat.  (ircvcorum  Latinonimque  de  transsuhstantiatione,  pp.  354:-480,  as  quoted 
by  Tzscliirner,  in  λ'ΌΙ.  IX.  of  his  continuation  of  Schroeckh's  Church  Hist,  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, p.  102)  has  shown  that  several  Greeks  taught  this  theory  long  before  or  ever  since  the 
Council  of  Florence  (1439).  Yet  the  opposition  to  the  Calvinistic  view  of  Cyril  and  his  sym- 
pathizers brought  the  Greek  Church  to  α  clearer  and  fuller  expression  on  this  point. 

^  Ibid.  (p.  461):  ετι  Ty  μετονσίωσις  λέξει  οϋ  τίιν  τρότνον  πιστενομεν  δηλοϋσΒαι,  κα^  ον 
ΰ  άρτος  κα'ι  ύ  οΊνος  μεταποιούνται  εις  το  σώμα  και  το  αίμα  τοϋ  κυρίου — τοϋτο  γαρ  άληπτον 
ττάντη  και  αδύνατον  πλην  αΰτοϋ  τοϋ  Βεοϋ.  In  the  Lat.  Version  :  ^Pra'terea  verba  Tkanssub- 
STANTiATioNis  modum  iJlum,  quo  in  corpus  et  sanguinem  Domini  panis  et  vimiin  convertantur, 
explicari  niiniine  credimus — id  enim  penitus  incomprehensibile,'  etc.  Μετουσίωσις  (not  given 
in  the  Classical  Diet.,  nor  in  Sophocles's  Byzantine  Greek  Diet.,  nor  in  Suicer's  Thesaurus) — 
from  the  classical  οϋσώω,  to  call  into  being  {ουσία)  or  existence,  and  the  patristic  οΰσίωσις,  a 
calling  into  existence — must  be  equivalent  to  tlie  Latin  transsubstantiatio,  or  change  of  the 
elemental  substance  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

^  tv  άνέσει,  lit.  in  relaxation,  recreation,  f;  iv  οοΰνι^,  or  in  pain,  distress. 
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(jjiayaXa  ^υναμίνης  μάλιστα  της  αναίμακτου  θυσίας),  Avhicll  individuals 
offer  for  their  dejiarted  relatives,  and  which  the  Catliolic  and  Apostolic 
Church  daily  offers  for  all  alike.  The  liberation  from  this  intervening 
state  of  purification  will  take  place  before  the  resurrection  and  the  gen- 
eral judgment, but  the  time  is  unknown. 

This  is  essentially  the  Romish  doctrine  of  purgatory,  although  the 
term  is  avoided,  and  nothing  is  said  of  material  or  physical  torments.^ 

To  these  eighteen  decrees  are  added  four  questions  and  answers, 
with  polemic  reference  to  the  similar  questions  at  the  close  of  the  en- 
larged edition  of  Cyril's  Confession.^  The  first  question  discourages 
and  even  prohibits  the  general  and  indiscriminate  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  especially  certain  portions  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
second  denies  the  perspicuity  of  the  Scriptures.  The  third  defines  the 
extent  of  the  canon  including  the  Apocrypha.^  The  fourth  teaches  the 
worship  of  saints,  especially  the  Mother  of  God  (who  is  the  object  of 

*  The  same  doctrine  is  taught  in  the  Longer  Russian  Catechism  of  Philaret  (on  the  11th 
article  of  tlie  Nicene  Creed).  It  is  often  asserted  (even  by  Winer,  who  is  generally  very 
accurate,  Si/))ih.  pp.  158, 15'.))  that  the  Greek  Church  rejects  the  Romish  purgatory.  AViner 
quotes  the  Couf.  Metroplianis  Critopuli,  c.  20 ;  but  this  has  no  ecclesiastical  authority,  and, 
although  it  rejects  the  word  πνρ  κα-^αρτήριον  (ignis  jiitrf/aloriiis),  and  all  idea  of  material  or 
physical  pain  (τήν  ίκύνων  ποινήν  μή  vXiict)^  tivai,  ε'ίτους  οργανικην,  μή  ίιά  πνρός,  μήτε  ίι 
άλλης  ϋλι/ς),  it  asserts,  nevertheless,  a  spiritual  pain  of  conscience  in  the  middle  state  («λλά 
δια  θλιψίως  και  ανίας  rj/c  σννίί5ησίως^,  from  which  the  sufferers  may  be  released  by  prayers 
and  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar.  The  Conf.  Orthodoxa  (P.  I.  Qu.  46)  speaks  vaguely  of  a  πρό- 
σκαιρος κύλασις  καθαρτική  των  ψνχώΐ',  'a  temporary  purifying  (disciplinary)  punishment  of  the 
souls.'  The  Roman  Church,  on  her  part,  does  not  require  belief  in  a  material  fire.  Tlie  Greek 
Church  has  no  such  minute  geography  of  the  spirit  world  as  the  Latin,  which,  besides  heavea 
and  hell  proper,  teaches  an  intervening  region  of  purgatory  for  imperfect  Chiistians,  and  two 
border  regions,  the  Limhus  Patrum  for  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament  now  delivered,  and 
the  TAmhus  Infantum  for  unbaptized  children  ;  but  it  ditlers  much  more  widely  from  the  Prot- 
estant eschatology,  which  rejects  the  idea  of  a  third  or  middle  place  altogether,  and  assigns 
all  the  departed  either  to  a  state  of  bliss  or  a  state  of  misery ;  allowing,  however,  ditlerent 
degrees  in  both  states  corresponding  to  the  different  degrees  of  holiness  and  wickedness. 

'  Comp.  §  15,  p.  57. 

^  The  following  Apocryi)ha  are  expressly  mentioned  (Vol.  I.  p.  4G7)  :  The  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon, Judith,  History  of  the  Dragon,  History  of  Susan,  the  books  of  the  Maccabees,  the  Wis- 
dom of  Sirach.  The  Confession  of  Mogilas,  though  not  formally  sanctioning  the  Apocrypha, 
quotes  them  frequently  as  authority,  e.  g.  Tobit  xii.  9,  in  P.  III.  Qu.  0,  on  alms.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  less  important  Confession  of  Metrojihanes  Critopulus,  c.  7  (Kimmel,  P.  II.  p.  104 
sq.),  mentions  only  twenty-two  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Test.,  and  excludes  from  them  the 
Apocrypha,  mentioning  Tobit,  Judith,  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  AVisdom  of  Sirach,  Raruch,  and 
the  Maccabees.  The  Russian  Catechism  of  Philaret  omits  the  Apocrypha  in  enumerating 
the  books  of  the  Old  Test,  for  the  reason  that  '  they  do  not  exist  in  Hebrew,'  but  adds  that 
'they  have  been  appointed  by  the  fathers  to  be  read  by  proselytes  who  are  preparing  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Church.'     (See  Blackmore's  translation,  pp.  38,  39.) 
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Jiy^erdidla,  as  distinct  from  the  ordinary  duUa  of  saints,  and  the  latria 
or  worship  proper  due  to  God),  as  also  the  worshipful  veneration  of  the 
cross,  the  holy  Gospels,  the  holy  vessels,  the  holy  places,^  and  of  the 
images  of  Christ  and  of  the  saints.^ 

In  all  these  important  points  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem  again  essen- 
tially agrees  with  the  Church  of  Home,  and  radically  dissents  from 
Protestantism. 

§  18.  The  Synods  of  Constantinople,  A.D,  1672  and  IGDl. 

Three  months  previous  to  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem  a  Synod  was  held 
at  Constantinople  (January,  1GT2),  which  adopted  a  doctrinal  statement 
signed  by  Dionysius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  forty-three  dig- 
nitaries belonging  to  his  patriarchate.^  It  is  less  complete  tlian  the 
Confession  of  Dositheus,  but  agrees  with  it  on  all  points,  as  the  author- 
ity and  infallibility  of  the  Church,  the  extent  of  the  canon,  the  seven 
mysteries  (sacraments),  the  real  sacrifice  of  the  altar,  and  the  miracu- 
lous transformation•*  of  the  elements. 

Another  Synod  was  held  in  Constantinople  nineteen  years  after- 
wards, in  1691,  under  Patriarch  Callinicus,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
renewed  sanction  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Logothet  John  Caryophylus,  who  had  rejected  the  Romish 
theory  of  transubstantiation,  and  defended  the  Calvinistic  view  of 
Cyril  Lucar.  The  Synod  condemned  him,  and  declared  that  the  East- 
ern Church  had  always  taught  a  change  {μίταβο\{\)  of  the  elements  in 
the  sense  of  a  transubstantiation  {μΒτουσίωσις),  or  an  actual  transforma- 
tion of  their  essence  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.^ 


*  ττροσκυνονμεν  καΐ  τιμώμεν  το  ζύλον  τοϋ  τιμίου  τον  ζωοττοιον  σταυρόν,  κ.  τ.  λ. 

^  την  ίίκύνα  τον  Κνρίου  ημών  Ίησοΰ  Χρ.  καί  της  νττεραγίας  Θεοτόκου  icai  ττάντων  των  άγιων 
ττροσκυνονμεν  και  τιμώμεν  και  άσπαζόμε^α. 

^  It  is  called  Dioxysii,  Pair.  Const.,  super  Calfinistarum  erroribus  ac  reali  iinpritnis  pra- 
sentia  responsio,  and  is  published  in  some  editions  of  the  Confession  of  the  S3'nod  of  Jerusa- 
lem;  in  U ardmni  Acta  Conciliortim,  Tom.  XI.  pp.  27-i-2S2 ;  and  in  the  second  volume  of 
Kimmel's  Monumenta,  pp.  214:-227. 

*  On  this  the  document  teaches  (Kimmel,  P.  II.  p.  218)  that  when  the  priest  prays,  'Make 
{ποίησαν)  this  bread  the  precious  blood  of  thy  Christ,'  then,  by  the  mysterious  and  ineffable 
operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ύ  μεν  άρτος  μεταποιείται  (transmutatur)  εις  αυτό  εκεΊνο  το  Iciov 
σώμα  τον  σωτήρος  Χρίστου  πραγματικώς  κα'ι  αληθώς  καΊ  κυρίως  {realiter,  vere,  ac  proprie),  υ 
ίε  οίνος  εις  το  ζωοττοιον  αίμα  αντοϋ. 

^  Ι  have  not  been  able  to  procure  the  proceedings  of  this  Synod  ;  they  are  omitted  both  by 
Hardouin  and  Kimmel.     They  were  first  printed  at  Jassy,  1698  ;  then  in  Greek  and  Latin  by 
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§  10.  The  Doctrinal  Standards  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church. 

Literature. 

I.  Russian  Doctrine  and  Thcoldgy: 

The  Catechisms  of  Pi.vton  and  Piiii.aeet  (see  below). 

K.  W.  I5i..vckm(>i;k  :  Tlic  Doctrine  o/  the  Russian  Church,  etc.,  Aberdeen,  lS-15. 

W.  UuKTTiii:  (Hussian  Priest  and  Doctor  of  Divinity):  Exposition  de  la  doctrine  de  Vii/lise  catholique 
orthodoxc  de  Russie,  Paris,  1S6G. 

TuEoi'iiANES  Peocoi'owioz  :  Theulofjia  Christiana  orthodoxa,  Kiinigsberg,  IT70-17T5,  5  vols,  (abridged, 
Moscow,  1S02). 

Hyac.  Kiui'i.ssKi :  Compendium  orthodoxa}  theologice,  Lips.  1786. 

IL  Worship  and  Ritual : 

The  divine  Liturrjii  o/  St.  John  Cueysostom  (the  Liturgy  used  in  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Cliurcli),  Greek 
ed.  by  Daniel,  Cod.  Liturg.  Tom.  IV.  P.  II.  p.  327,  etc. ;  by  J.  M.  Neale,  in  Primitive  Liturgicx,  2d  cditi(ni, 
London,  1868;  English  translations  by  Kkng,  Neai.e,  Brett,  Covel,  J.  Fkee.man  Young  (the  last  publ. 
New  York,  1865,  as  No.  VI.  of  the  'Papers  of  the  Russo-Grcck  Committee').  Comp.  also  the  entire  fourth 
volume  of  Daniel's  Codex  Liturg.  (which  gives  the  Oriental  Liturgies),  and  Neale's  Prn/iiiire  Liturgies, 
and  his  Introd.  to  the  Ilistorij  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church  (Lond.  1S50). 

John  Gi.en  King  (Anglican  Chaplain  at  St.  Petersburg) :  The  Rites  and  Ceirmonies  of  the  Greek  Church 
in  Russia,  Lond.  1772.    Very  instructive. 

III.  History  and  Present  Condition  of  the  Russian  Church : 

Alex.i>e  SroDEiiZA  :  Considerations  sur  la  doctrine  et  Vesprit  de  Vcgltse  ο)•?Λο(/οχί',  AVeiniar,  1816. 

Steaul:  Contributions  to  Russian  Church  History,  Halle,  1827;  and  History  of  the  Russian  Church, 
Halle,  1830. 

Mour.AviEFF :  History  of  the  Church  of  Russia,  St.  Petersburg,  1S40 ;  translated  by  Blackmore,  Oxford, 
1S42.     Comes  down  to  1721. 

PiNKEUTON  :  Ru,ssia,  London,  1S33. 

Haxtuausen  :  Researches  on  Russia,  German  and  French,  1847-52,  3  vols. 

Tiieiner:  Die  Staats-Kirche  Russlands,  1853. 

H.  J.  SeiiMiTT :  Kritische  Geschichte  der  neugriechischen  und  dcr  russischen  Kirche,  Mainz,  2d  ed.  1854. 

Prince  Aug.  Gai.itzin  :  Ucylisc  Grmco-Ruxse,  Paris,  1861. 

Dean  St.v  nlev  :  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Church,  Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1SG2,  Led.  IX.-XII. 

BoissAET) :  L'eglisc  de  Russie,  Paris,  1S67,  2  vols. 

Pmi.AEET  (Archbishop  of  Tschernigow) :  Geschichte  der  Kirche  Russlands,  transl.  by  Blumenthal,  1S72. 

Basaeoff:  Russische  orthodoxe  Kirche.    Ein  Uniriss  ihrer  Entstehung  ii.  ihres  Lcbens,  Stuttgart,  1S73. 

Also  the  Occasional  Pajiers  of  the  'Eastern  Church  Associations'  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  publ.  in  Lond.  (Rivington's),  and  N.  Y'ork,  since  1864. 

The  latest  doctrinal  standards  of  (Ireek  Clirlslianity  are  the  authorized 
Catechisms  and  Church-books  of  the  orthodo.x  Churcli  of  Russia,  by  far 
the  most  important  and  liopeful  branch  of  the  Eastern  Communion. 

Russia  received  Christianity  from  the  Byzantine  Empire.  Cyril  and 
Methodius,  two  monks  of  Constantinople,  pi'cached  the  gospel  to  the 
Bulgarians  on  the  Danube  after  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  trans- 
lated the  Scriptures^  into  the  Slavonic  language  (creating  the  Slavonic 
alphabet  in  quaint  Greek  characters),  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of 
Slavonic  literature  and  civilization.  This  event  Avas  contemporary 
M'ith  the  founding  of  the  Russian  Empire  by  Ruric,  of  the  Norman 
race  (A.D.  862),  and  succeeded  by  half  a  century  the  founding  of  the 

Eusebins  lleiiaiidot,  together  with  some  other  Greek  writings  on  tlie  Eucharist,  Paris,  I  709; 
in  Gerinaii  by  Heineccius,  in  his  Ahbildung  der  alien  und  neucn  iiriechischen  Kirc/ir,  2  Parts, 
Leipz.  1711,  Appeiulix,  p.  40,  etc.  So  says  Hud.  llol'inann  (in  liis  Si/mbolik,  Leipz.  1SJ7, 
p.  13")),  wiio  has  ]κ\]ά  careful  attention  to  the  (Jreek  Church. 

'  Tiie  Psalms  and  tlie  New  Testament,  wiili  tlie  exception  of  the  Apocalypse. 
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German  Empire  under  Charlemagne,  in  close  connection  with  Eome 
(A.D.  SOO).  As  the  latter  was  a  substitute  for  the  Western  Roman 
Empire,  so  the  former  was  destined  to  take  the  place  of  the  Eastern 
Roman  Empire,  and  looks  forward  to  the  reconquest  of  Constantinople, 
as  its  natural  capital.  The  barbarous  Russians  submitted,  in  the  tenth 
century,  without  resistance,  to  Christian  baptism  by  immersion,  at  the 
connnand  of  their  Grand  Duke,  Vladimir,  who  himself  was  brought 
over  to  Christianity  by  a  picture  on  the  last  judgment,  and  his  marriage 
to  a  sister  of  tlie  Greek  Emperor  Basil.  In  this  wholesale  conversion 
every  thing  is  characteristic :  the  influence  of  the  picture,  the  effect  of 
marriage,  the  power  of  the  civil  ruler,  the  military  command,  the  pas- 
sive subniission  of  the  people. 

Since  that  time  the  Greek  Church  has  been  the  national  religion  of 
the  Slavonic  Russians,  and  identified  with  all  their  fortunes  and  mis- 
fortunes. For  a  long  time  they  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  But  after  the  fall  of  this  city  (l-ioS)  the 
Metropolitan  of  Moscow  became  independent  (1-1:61),  and  a  century 
later  (January,  1589)  he  was  raised  by  Patriarch  Jeremiah  II.  of  Con- 
stantinople, then  on  a  collecting  tour  in  Russia,  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Patriai'cli  of  equal  rank  with  the  other  four  (of  Constantinople,  Alex- 
andria, Antioch,  Jerusalem).^  Moscow  was  henceforward  the  holy  city, 
the  Rome  of  Russia. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Peter  the  Great,  a  sec- 
ond Constantine,  founded  St.  Petersburg  (1703),  made  this  city  the 
political  and  ecclesiastical  capital  of  his  Empire,  and  created,  in  the 
place  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Moscow,  the  '  Most  Holy  Governing  Syn- 
od,' with  the  Czar  as  the  head  (1721).^  This  organic  change  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Eastern  Patriarchs  (1723),  who  look  upon  the  emperor- 
pope  of  Russia  as  their  future  deliverer  from  the  intolerable  yoke  of 
the  Turks. 

The  Empire  of  Russia,  by  its  vast  conquests  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
embraces  a  variety  of  religions,  even  the  Mohammedan  and  heathen. 
Other  forms  of  Christianity  enjoy  toleration,  but  not  liberty;  they  are 

'  Monravieff,  1.  c.  pp.  303-320,  gives  a  circumstantial  description  of  the  election  and  install- 
ation of  the  first  Russian  Patriarch  (Job)  at  Moscow  in  the  presence  of  the  Czar  and  the 
Russian  Synod,  and  of  the  very  gorgeous  festivities  which  followed. 

^  Mouravieff,  1.  c.  pp.  283  sqq. 
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strictly  forbidden  to  propagate  their  faith,  while  secession  from  the 
national  Church  is  severely  punislied.^  The  Greek  Church,  as  the  re- 
ligion of  the  State,  is  pi'otected  by  special  legislation,  endowed  with 
special  privileges,  interwoven  with  all  the  political  interests,  and  in 
sole  possession  of  the  right  of  missionary  labor  and  progress  in  this 
ever-progressing  Asiatic-European  Empire,  which  seems  mainly,  though 
by  no  means  exclusively,  intrusted  with  the  future  of  Eastern  Christian- 
ity and  the  civilization  of  Northern  and  Central  Asia.  The  Graico- 
Russian  Church  now  numbers  over  50,000,000  of  members,  about  90 
bishops,  and  nearly  40,000  priests.  Its  most  hopeful  feature  is  the  com- 
paratively free  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  is  more  highly  es- 
teemed and  more  widely  read  there  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  or  in  the  Church  of  Eome.^ 

The  present  and  j)rospective  condition  of  Russia  gives  considerable 

*  There  is  a  Λ-ast  difference  between  religious  liberty — as  an  inherent  and  inalienable  right 
of  the  rational  creature  to  worship  God  according  to  the•  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  a 
right  which  the  civil  government  is  bound  to  respect  and  to  protect  as  much  as  the  property 
and  life  of  its  subjects — and  religious  toleration,  as  a  concession  of  the  government  made  from 
necessity  or  from  policy,  and  subject  to  its  supervision,  control,  and  curtailment.  Old  Rome 
was  tolerant  towards  foreign  modes  of  worship,  and  yet  persecuted  Christianity.  Turkey  tol- 
erates all  forms  of  Christianity,  yet  despises  them,  and  forbids  them  to  touch  jMohammedan- 
ism.  Russia,  however,  is  making  progress  in  the  direction  of  liberty.  The  emancipation  of 
23,000,000  serfs  by  the  sovereign  will  of  Alexander  II.  (in  18G3)  is  certainly  one  of  the 
greatest  events  of  the  century.  On  the  state  of  religious  liberty  in  Russia,  see  my  Report  of 
the  Deputation  of  the  American  Branch  of  the  £van(/elical  Alliance  appointed  to  memorialize 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  behalf  of  Religious  Liberf)/,~Ne\v  Υογ]ί,1871 . 

'  Dr.  Pinkerton,  an  English  Independent,  who  for  many  years  resided  and  traveled  in 
Russia,  as  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  his  work  on  Russia,  p.  5G, 
makes  the  following  statement,  which  is  confirmed  by  other  travelers:  Ί  shall  never  forget 
the  impression  made  on  my  mind  on  entering  Russia  in  1805.  Without  any  farther  knowl- 
edge of  the  service,  people,  and  principles  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  traveler  must  at  once 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  I'.astern  Church  is,  in  all  respects,  as  corrupt  in  doctrine,  and 
as  superstitious  in  practice,  as  the  Church  of  Rome.  On  obtaining  better  information,  how- 
ever, he  finds  this  a  hasty  conclusion,  and  not  borne  out  by  facts;  for  the  Church  that  per- 
mits every  one  of  its  members  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  a  language  which  he  understands, 
and  acknowledges  this  Woi-d  as  the  highest  tribunal  in  matters  of  faith  on  earth,  is  possessed 
of  the  best  reformer  of  all  superstition.'  Alexander  I.,  who  was  brought  into  experimental 
contact  with  evangelical  ])iety  through  Moravians,  ]\Iadame  de  Kriidener  and  others,  per- 
mitted the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  1S13,  to  establish  a  branch  in  Russia. 
Nicholas,  who  fovored  the  old  orthodox  party,  withdrew  the  i)ermission  in  1825,  but  Alexan- 
der II.,  who  follows  more  in  the  path  of  Alexander  I.,  has  partially  restored  it,  as  far  as  the 
Protestant  population  is  concerned.  The  printing  and  publication  of  the  Russian  translation, 
and  within  the  Orthodox  Church,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Holy  Synod.  Hepworth  Dixon 
(Free  Russia,  p.  2!)0)  says  that  the  Russians,  next  to  the  Scotch  and  New  Englanders,  are 
the  greatest  Bible  readers.  But  it  should  be  considered  that  probably  not  more  than  one  out 
of  ten  Russians  can  read  at  all. 
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importance  to  educational  books,  which  have  the  ofhcial  sanction  of  her 
highest  ecclesiastical  court,  and  mould  tlie  religious  views  and  habits 
of  her  rising  youtli. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  '  Orthodox  Confession,'  or  the  first 
systematic  and  complete  exhibition  of  the  modern  Greek  faith,  is  the 
product  of  a  Russian  prelate,  Peter  Mogilas  of  KiefP.  It  Λvas  followed, 
and  practically  superseded,  by  other  catechisms,  which  are  much  better 
adapted  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young. 

1.  The  Catechism  of  Platon,  Metropolitan  of  Moscow  (died  1812), 
one  of  the  very  few  Russian  divines  whose  name  is  known  beyond 
their  native  land.^  lie  was  the  favorite  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II. 
(died  1796),  and,  for  a  time,  of  her  savage  son,  the  Emperor  Paul  (as- 
sassinated 1801),  and  at  the  end  of  his  life  he  encouraged  the  Emperor 
Alexander  I.  in  the  terrible  year  of  the  French  invasion  and  the  de- 
struction of  Moscow.  When  the  French  atheist  Diderot  began  a  con- 
versation with  the  sneering  remark, '  There  is  no  God,'  Platon  instantly 
replied,  '  The  fool  says  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God.'  He  was  a  great 
preacher  and  the  leader  of  a  somewhat  milder  type  of  Russian  ortho- 
doxy, not  disinclined  to  commune  with  the  outside  world.  His  Cate- 
chism was  originally  prepared  for  his  pupil,  the  Grand  Duke  Paul 
Petrovitscli,  and  shows  some  influence  of  the  evangelical  system  by  its 
tendency  to  go  directly  to  the  Bible. 

2.  The  Catechism  of  Philaret,  revised,  authorized,  and  published 
by  the  Holy  Synod  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  translated  into  several 
lano-nao-es,  and  since  1839  generally  used  in  the  schools  and  churches 
of  Russia.  It  was  sent  to  all  the  Eastern  Patriarchs,  and  unanimously 
approved  by  them.^ 

^  '  Orthodox  Doctrine,  or  Summary  of  Christian  Divinit)/ ;'  first  published  1702  in  Russian, 
and  translafed  into  eight  languages:  in  English,  ed.  by  R.  Pinkerton,  Edinb.  1814  ;  German 
ed.,Riga,  1770;  Latin  ed.,  Moscow,  177-t.  Blackmore  (1.  c.  p.  vii.)  speaks  of  three  Cate- 
chii^ms  of  Platon,  which  probabh'  differ  only  in  size. 

=  Philaret  \vrote  two  Catechisms— a  shorter  one,  called  '  Elements  of  Christinn  Learning  ; 
or,  a  Short  Sacred  History  and  a  Short  Catechism,'  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  Synodical  Press, 
1840  (only  about  twelve  pages),  and  a  longer  one  under  the  title,  Μ  Full  Catechism  of  the 
Orthodox  Catholic  Church  of  the  East,  examined  and  approved  by  the  Most  Holy  Gorerninff 
Synod,  and  published  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  of  all  Orthodox  Christians,  by  order  of  His 
Imperial  Majesty,'  Moscow,  at  the  Synodical  Press,  1839  (English  translation  of  Black- 
more.  Aberdeen,  1 845).  Most  of  the  German  works  on  Symbolics  ignore  Philaret  altogether. 
Even  Hofmann  (p.  1^6)  and  Gass  (p.  440)  barely  mention  him.  We  give  his  Larger  Catechism 
in  the  second  volume. 

YoL.  I.— F 
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Philaret  (boni  1782,  died  1SG7)  was  for  forty-seven  yeai-s  (1820-67) 
Metropolitan  of  Moscow.  lie  was  intrusted  with  the  important  State 
secret  of  the  Λνϋΐ  of  Alexander  I.,  and  crowned  his  two  successors 
(Nicholas  I.  and  Alexander  II.).  He  represents,  in  learning,  eloquence, 
and  ascetic  piety,  the  best  phase  of  the  Russian  State  Church  in  the 
nineteenth  century.' 

His  longer  Catechism  (called  ά  full  catechism)  is,  upon  the  whole, 
the  ablest  and  clearest  summary  of  Eastern  orthodoxy,  and  shows  a  dis- 
position to  support  every  doctrine  by  direct  Scripture  testimony.  It 
follows  the  plan  and  division  of  the  Orthodox  Confession  of  Mogilas, 
and  conforms  to  its  general  type  of  teaching,  but  it  is  more  clear, 
simple,  evangelical,  and  much  better  adapted  for  practical  use.  lu  a 
number  of  introductory  questions  it  discusses  the  meaning  of  a  cate- 
chism, the  nature  and  necessity  of  right  faith  and  good  works,  divine 
revelation,  the  holy  tradition  and  Holy  Scripture  (as  the  two  channels 
of  the  divine  revelation  and  the  joint  rule  of  faith  and  discipline),  the 
Canon  of  the  Scriptures  (exclusive of  the  Apocrypha,  because  "not  writ- 
ten in  Hebrew'),  with  some  account  of  the  several  books  of  the  Old  and 
Xew  Testaments, and  the  composition  of  the  Catechism.  This  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  like  the  Confession  of  Mogilas,  according  to  the  three 
cardinal  virtues  (1  Cor.  xiii.  13). 

First  Part :  On  Faith.  An  Exposition  of  the  Xicene  Creed,  ar- 
ranged in  twelve  articles.  In  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  the  Protest- 
ant distinction  of  the  visible  and  invisible  Church  is,  in  a  modified 
sense,  adopted  ;  Christ  is  declared  to  be  the  only  and  ever-abiding  Head 
of  the  Church,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  division  of  the  Church  into  many 
particular  and  independent  organizations,  as  those  of  Jerusalem,  An- 
tiocli,  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  Russia  (Rome,  Wittenberg,  Geneva, 
and  Canterbury  are  ignored),  does  not  hinder  them  from  being  spirit- 
ually members  'of  the  one  body  of  the  Universal  Church,  from  having 
one  Head,  Christ,  and  one  spirit  of  faith  and  of  grace.' 

'  Dean  Stanley,  who  saw  him  in  Moscow  in  18Γ>7,  praises  iiis  striking  and  impressive  man- 
ner as  a  preacher,  his  gentleness,  his  dignified  conrtesy  and  affiibiiity,  and  associates  him 
with  a  reactionary  revival  of  mediicval  sanctity,  which  had  its  parnllel  in  the  Puseyism  of  tl:e 
Church  of  England.  The  Scottish  Bishop  of  Moray  and  Koss,  who  called  on  him  in  helnilf 
of  the  Ivistern  Church  Association  in  I.SGG,  describes  him  as  the  most  venerated  and  beloved 
man  in  the  Russian  Empire,  and  as  'gentle,  hmnble,  and  jjious.'  Comp.  Souchkow,  Memoirs 
o/ P/i iVare/,  Moscow,  1808;  Select  Sermons  of  Pldlaret,  trand.  from  the  Russian,  honaon 
f.Jos.  Masters),  1873. 
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Second  Part :  On  Hope.  An  Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  (in  seven 
petitions),  and  of  the  nine  Beatitudes  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Third  Part :  On  Love  or  Chaeity.  An  Exposition  of  the  Decalogue, 
as  teaching,  in  two  tables,  love  to  God  and  love  to  our  neighbor.  The 
last  question  is  :  '  AVhat  caution  do  we  need  when  Ave  seem  to  ourselves 
to  have  fulfilled  any  commandment  ?  A.  We  must  then  dispose  our 
hearts  according  to  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ :  "  When  ye  have  done  all 
those  things  which  are  commanded  you,  say.  We  are  unprofitable  serv- 
ants; we  have  done  that  which  was  our  duty  to  do"  (Luke  xvii.  10).' 

3.  Finally,  we  may  mention,  as  secondary  standards  of  Russian  oi'tho- 
doxy  and  discipline,  the  Primer  or  Sjpelling-Bool•,  and  a  Treatise  on 
The  Duty  of  Parish  Priests} 

The  Primer  contains  tlie  rudiments  of  i-eligious  learning  for  chil- 
dren and  the  common  people,  viz.,  daily  prayers  (including  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  '  Hail  Mary,  Virgin  Mother  of  God,'  yet  without  the 
'  Pray  for  us'  of  the  Latin  formula),  the  Is  icene  Creed,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments (the  second  and  fourth  abridged),  with  brief  exjilanations 
and  short  moral  precepts. 

The  Treatise  on  The  Duty  of  Parish  Priests  was  composed  by 
George  Konissky,  Archbishop  of  Mogileff  (died  1795),  aided  by  Par- 
thenius  Sopkofsky,  Bishop  of  Smolensk,  and  first  printed  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  17T6.  All  candidates  for  holy  orders  in  the  Russian  Seminaries 
are  examined  on  the  contents  of  this  book.  It  is  mainly  disciplinary 
and  pastoral,  a  manual  for  the  priests,  directing  them  in  their  duties  as 
teachers,  and  as  administrators  of  the  mysteries  or  sacraments.  But  doc- 
trine is  incidentally  touched,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  Treatise 
approaches  more  nearly  to  the  evangelical  principle  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Bible  in  matters  of  Christian  faith  and  Christian  life  than  any 
deliverance  of  the  Eastern  Church.^ 


'  Both  translated  by  Blackmore,  1.  c. 

^  i-ee  Part  I.  No.VIII.-XIII.  pp.  160-164  in  Blackmore 's  version:  'All  the  articles  of 
the  faith  are  contained  in  the  Word  of  God,  that  is,  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. .  .  .  The  AVord  of  God  is  the  source,  foundation,  and  perfect  rule,  both  of  our 
faith  and  of  the  good  works  of  the  law.  .  .  .  The  writings  of  the  holy  Fathers  are  of  great 
use  .  .  .  but  neither  the  writings  of  the  holy  Fathers  nor  the  traditions  of  the  Church 
are  to  be  confounded  or  equaled  with  the  Word  of  God  and  his  Commandments. ' 
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§  20.  Anglo-Catiiolic  Correspondence  λυιτπ  the  Russo-Greek 

Church. 

The  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  proceeded  entirely  from 
the  bosom  of  Latin  or  Western  Catholicism.  The  Greek  or  Eastern 
Chnrch  had  no  part  in  the  great  controversy,  and  took  no  notice  of 
it,  mitil  it  Avas  brought  to  its  attention  from  without.  The  antago- 
nism of  the  Greek  Communion  to  AYestern  innovations,  especially  to 
the  claims  of  the  Papacy,  seemed  to  open  the  prospect  of  possible  inter- 
communion and  co-operation.  But,  so  far,  all  the  approaches  to  this 
effect  on  the  jiart  of  Protestants  have  failed 

1.  The  urst  attempt  was  made  by  Lutheran  divines  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  ended  in  the  condemnation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.' 

2.  Of  a  different  kind  M'as  Cyril's  movement,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, to  protestantize  the  Eastern  Church  from  within,  ΛΛ-liich  resulted 
in  a  stronger  condenmation  of  Calvinism  and  Lutheranism.^ 

3.  The  correspondence  of  the  Anglican  Non-Jurors  with  Russia  and 
the  East,  1T17-1723,  had  no  effect  whatever. 

Two  high-church  English  Bishops,  called  'Non-Jurors'  (because  they 
refused  to  renounce  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  James  II.,  and 
to  transfer  it  to  the  Prince  of  Orange),  in  connection  with  ίλνο  Scottish 
Bishops,  assumed,  October,  1717,  the  responsibility  of  corresponding 
with  the  Russian  Czar,  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  Eastern  Patriai'chs.^ 
They  were  prompted  to  this  step  by  a  visit  of  an  Egyptian  Bishop  to 
England,  who  collected  money  for  the  impoverished  patriai'chal  see  of 
Alexandria,  and  probably  still  more  by  a  desire  to  get  aid  and  comfort 
from  abroad  in  their  schismatical  isolation.  They  characteristically 
styled  themselves  '  The  Catholic  Remainder  in  Britain.' 

After  a  delay  of  several  years,  the  Patriarchs,  under  date,  Constanti- 
no])le,  September,  1723,  sent  their  ultimatum,  requiring,  as  a  term  of 
communion,  absolute  submission  of  the  British  to  all  the  dogmas  of 
the  Greek  Church.     'Those,'  they  wrote, '  who  are  disposed  to  agree 

'  See  above,  §  13. 

'  See  §§  10-18. 

^  The  letters  of  the  four  Bishops  signing  themselves  ^Jerf^mim^,  Primus  Anf/Iia'Ji/iiscopus; 
Archibaldus,  Scoto-Britannia:  Episcopus;  J.vcohus,  Scoto-Britannhv  Episcojms ;  Thomas, 
Am/h(e  Jijiisrojnm,'  are  given  by  Lathbury,  in  his  Ilistorji  of  the  Non-Jurors,  pp.  309-361, 
as  documentary  proof  of  their  doctrinal  status,  but  the  answers  are  omitted. 
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with  us  in  the  Divine  doctrines  of  tlie  Orthodox  faith  must  necessarily 
follow  and  submit  to  what  has  been  defined  and  determined  by  ancient 
Fathers  and  the  Holy  CEcumenical  Synods  from  the  time  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  their  Holy  Successors,  the  Fathers  of  our  Church,  to  this  time. 
We  say  they  must  submit  to  them  with  sincerity  and  obedience,  and 
without  any  scruple  or  dispute.  And  this  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
what  you  have  written.'  AVith  this  answer  they  forwarded  the  decrees 
of  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem  of  1GT2. 

The  Russians  were  more  polite.  The  '  Most  Holy  Governing  Synod' 
of  St.  Petersburg,  in  transmitting  the  ultimatum  of  the  Eastern  Patri- 
archs, proposed,  in  the  name  of  the  Czar, '  to  the  Most  Peverend  the 
Bishops  of  the  Kemnant  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Great  Britain,  our 
Brethren  most  beloved  in  the  Lord,'  that  they  should  send  two  delegates 
to  Russia  to  hold  a  friendly  conference,  in  the  name  and  spirit  of  Christ, 
with  two  members  to  be  chosen  by  the  Russians,  that  it  may  be  more 
easily  ascertained  what  may  be  yielded  and  given  up  by  one  to  the 
other ;  what,  on  the  other  hand,  may  and  ought  for  conscience'  sake 
to  be  absolutely  denied.^ 

But  such  a  conference  was  never  held.  The  death  of  Peter  (1725) 
put  an  end  to  negotiations.  Archbisliop  AVake,  of  Canterbury,  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Pati'iarch  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  he  exposed  the  Non- 
Jurors  as  disloyal  schismatics  and  pretenders.  The  Eastern  Patriarchs 
accused  the  Anglicans  of  being  '  Lutherano-Calvinists,'  and  the  Russian 
Church  historian,  Mouravieff,  in  speaking  of  the  correspondence,  repre- 
sents them  as  being  infected  with  the  same  '  German  heresy,'  which  had 
been  previously  condemned  by  the  Orthodox  Church.^ 

4.  A  far  more  serious  and  respectable  attempt  to  effect  intercommu- 
nion between  the  Anglican  and  Russo-Greek  Churches  Λvas  begun  in 
1862,  with  the  high  authority  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States.    The  ostensible  occasion  was  furnished  by  the  multipli- 

'  The  two  letters  of  the  Holy  Synod,  the  one  signed  Moscow,  Febnaary,  1 723,  the  other 
without  date,  are  given  by  Blackmore,  Doctrine  of  the  Russian  Church,  Pref.  pp.  xxvi.-xxviii. 
The  anonymous  author  (probably  Dr.  Young,  now  Bishop  in  Florida)  of  No.  II.  of  the  Papers 
of  '  the  Eastern  Church  Association'  supplies  the  signatures  of  nine  Church  dignitaries  of  Rus- 
sia from  personal  inspection  of  the  archives  of  the  Holy  Synod,  at  a  visit  to  St.  Petersburg, 
April,  18fi4. 

'  History  of  the  Church  of  Russia,  translated  by  Blackmore,  pp.  286  sq.,407  sqq. 
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cation  of  Russo-Greeks  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  by  the  desirableness 
of  securing  decent  burial  for  Anglican  travelers  in  the  East,  but  the 
real  cause  lies  much  deeper.  It  is  closely  connected  Λvith  the  powerful 
Auo-lo-Catholic  movement,  Avliich  arose  in  Oxford  in  1833,  and  has  ever 
since  been  aiming  to  de-protestantize  the  Anglican  Church.  Hundreds 
of  her  priests  and  laymen,  headed  by  Dr.  John  H.  Newman,  seceded 
toEome;  Mdiile  others,  less  logical  or  more  loyal  to  the  Church  of  their 
fathers,  are  afraid  of  the  charms  or  corruptions  of  the  Papacy,  and 
look  hopefully  to  intercommunion  with  the  Holy  Catholic  Orthodox 
and  Apostolic  Mother  Church  of  the  East  to,  satisfy  their  longing  for 
Catholic  unity,  and  to  strengthen  their  opposition  to  Protestantism  and 
Komanism.  The  writings  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Mason  Xeale,  and  Dr. 
Pusey's  Eirenicon,  contributed  not  a  little  towards  creating  an  interest 
in  this  direction. 

In  the  General  CouA-ention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States,  held  in  New  York,  October,  1S62,  a  joint  committee 
was  appointed  '  to  consider  the  expediency  of  opening  communication 
with  the  Russo-Greek  Church,  to  collect  authentic  information  upon 
the  subject,  and  to  report  to  the  next  General  Convention.'  Soon  after- 
wards, July  1,  1SG3,  the  Convocation  of  Canterbnry  appointed  a  simi- 
lar committee,  looking  to  '  such  ecclesiastical  intercommunion  with  the 
Orthodox  East  as  should  enable  the  laity  and  clergy  of  either  Church  to 
join  in  the  sacraments  and  offices  of  the  other  Λvithoπt  forfeiting  the 
communion  of  their  own  Church.'  The  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland 
likewise  fell  in  with  the  movement.  These  committees  corresponded 
with  each  other,  and  reported  from  time  to  time  to  their  authorities. 
Two  Eastern  Chnrch  Associations  were  formed,  one  in  England  and 
one  in  America,  for  the  publication  of  interesting  information  on  the 
doctrines  and  worship  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church.  A'isits  were  made 
to  Russia,  fraternal  letters  and  Christian  courtesies  were  exchanged, 
and  informal  conferences  between  Anglican  and  Russian  dignitaries 
were  held  in  London,  St.  Petersbui-g,  and  Moscow.^ 

'  See  the  details  in  the  Occasional  Papers  of  the  two  Eastern  Church  Associations,  published 
since  18(!4  in  London  (Kivington's)  and  in  New  York,  and  the  Kei)orts  in  the  Journal  of  the 
General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopnl  Church  in  the  United  States,  held  in  New 
York,  1868,  Append.  IV.  p.  427,  and  Ai)])end.  XI.  p.  480,  and  of  the  Convention  in  Baltimore, 
1871,  Append.  VI.  pp.  Γλ;γ,-8'>.  These  reports  are  signed  by  Bishojis  Whittingham.  White- 
house,  Odenheimer,  Coxe,  Young,  and  others.     A  curious  incident  in  this  correspondence,  not 
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The  Russo-Greeks  could  not  but  receive  with  kindness  and  courtesy 
such  flattering  approaches  from  two  of  the  most  respectable  Churches 
of  Christendom,  but  they  showed  no  disposition  whatever  either  to  for- 
get or  to  learn  or  to  grant  any  thing  beyond  the  poor  privilege  of 
burial  to  Anglicans  in  consecrated  ground  of  the  Orthodox  (without, 
however,  giving  them  any  right  of  private  property).  Some  were  will- 
ing to  admit  that  the  Anglican  Church,  by  retaining  Episcopacy  and 
respect  for  Catholic  antiquity, '  attached  her  back  by  a  strong  cable  to 
the  ship  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  while  the  otlier  Protestants,  having  cut 
this  cable,  drifted  out  at  sea.'  Yet  they  could  not  discover  any  essen- 
tial doctrinal  diifei'ence.  They  found  strange  novelties  in  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles ;  they  took  especial  offense  at  Art.  19,  which  asserts  that 
the  Churches  of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch  have  erred ;  they 
expressed  serious  scruples  about  the  validity  of  Anglican  orders,  on 
account  of  a  flaw  in  Archbishop  Parker's  ordination,  and  on  account 
of  the  second  marriage  of  many  Anglican  priests  and  bishops  (which 
they  consider  a  breach  of  continency,  and  a  flagrant  violation  of  Paul's 
express  prohibition,  according  to  their  interpretation  of  μιας  ywaiKog 
av^pa,  1  Tim.  iii.  2) ;  they  can  not  even  recognize  Anglican  baptism, 
because  it  is  not  administered  by  trine  immersion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Russo-Greeks  insist  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
J^ilioque, wliidi  is  their  main  objection  to  Rome;  the  recognition  of  the 
seventh  oecumenical  Council ;  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and 
the  Saints ;  the  veneration  of  icons ;  prayers  for  the  departed ;  seven 
sacramental  mysteries;  ti'ine  immersion;  a  mysterious  ti-ansformation 
{μίτουσ(ωσις)  of  the  eucharistic  elements ;  the  encharistic  sacrifice  for 
the  living  and  the  dead.^ 

5.  The  latest  phase  of  the  Anglo-Greek  movement  is  connected  with 
the  Old  Catholic  reunion  Conferences  in  Bonn,  1874  and  1875.^    Here  the 

mentioned  in  these  documents,  was  the  celebration  of  Greek  mass,  by  a  Russian  ex-priest  of 
doubtful  antecedents,  in  the  Episcopal  Trinity  Chapel  of  New  York,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
Czar  Alexander  IL,  March  2,  1805. 

'  See  the  documents  in  the  Journal  of  the  General  ConveiUion  for  1871,  pp.  507-577,  viz., 
the  answers  of  Gregory,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  dated  Sept.  26,  1 809,  to  a  letter  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  accompanied  by  a  Greek  copy  of  the  English  Liturgy ;  the  report 
of  the  Greek  Archbishop  of  Syra  to  the  Holy  Synod  of  Greece,  concerning  his  visit  to  En- 
gland (1870) ;  also  the  report  of  an  interesting  conference  between  the  Greek  Archbishop  of 
Syra  and  the  Anglican  bishop  of  Ely  (Dr.  Browne,  the  author  of  a  Commentary  on  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles),  held  February  4, 1870,  where  all  the  chief  points  of  difference  were  dis- 
cussed in  a  friendly  Christian  spirit,  but  without  result. 

*  See  the  results  of  the  Bonn  Conferences,  at  the  close  of  Vol.  IL  pp.  545-554. 
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Filioque  was  surrendered  as  a  peace-offering  to  the  Orientals ;  but  the 
Orientals  made  no  concession  on  their  part.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
Anglican  Church  Avill  sacrifice  her  ΟΛνη  peace,  the  memory  of  her  re- 
formers and  martyrs,  and  a  Protestant  history  and  literature  of  three 
centuries  to  an  uncongenial  union  with  the  Russo-Greek  Church  in  her 
present  unreformed  state. 

§  21.  The  Eastern  Sects:  Nestoeians,  Jacobites,  CorTS,  Armenians. 
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Compare  accounts  in  luinicrous  works  of  Eastern  travel,  and  in  missionary  periodicals,  especially  the 
Missionary  Herald,  and  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

Besides  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  there  are  scattered  in  the  East, 
mostly  niuler  Mohammedan  and  Russian  rule,  ancient  Christian  sects, 
the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites.  Tliey  represent  petrified  cliapters 
of  Churcli  liistory,  but  at  the  same  time  fruitful  fields  for  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  Missions.  Tliey  owe  their  origin  to  the  Cliris- 
tological  controversies  of  tlie  fifth  century,  and  perpetuate,  tlie  one  the 
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Kestorian,  tlie  other  the  Eutychian  heresy,  tlioiigh  no  more  as  living 
issues,  but  as  dead  traditions.  They  show  the  tenacity  of  Christological 
error.  The  Nestorians  protest  against  the  third  oecumenical  Council 
(431),  the  Monophysites  against  the  fourth  (451).  In  these  points  of 
dispute  the  Latin  and  the  orthodox  Protestant  Churches  agree  with  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church  against  the  schismatics. 

In  other  respects  the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites  betray  their  Ori- 
ental character  and  original  affinity  with  the  Greek  Church.  They 
regard  Scripture  and  tradition  as  co-ordinate  sources  of  revehition  and 
rules  of  faitli.  They  accept  the  Nicene  Creed  without  the  Filloque  ; 
they  have  an  episcopal  and  patriarchal  hierarchy,  and  a  ritualistic  form 
of  worship,  only  less  developed  than  the  orthodox.  They  use  in 
their  service  their  ancient  native  languages,  although  these  have  become 
obsolete  and  unintelligible  to  them,  since  they  mostly  speak  now  the 
Arabic.  They  honor  pictures  and  relics  of  saints,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  Greeks  and  Russians.  The  Bible  is  not  forbidden,  but 
practically  almost  unknown  among  the  people.  Their  creeds  are 
mostly  contained  in  their  liturgies. 

They  supported  the  Arabs  and  Turks  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire,  and  in  turn  were  variously  favored  by  them,  and  upheld  in 
their  separation  from  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church.  They  are  sunk  in 
ignorance  and  superstition,  but,  owing  to  their  prejudice  against  the 
Greek  Church,  they  are  more  accessible  to  Western  influence. 

Providence  has  preserved  these  Eastern  sects,  like  the  Jews,  un- 
changed to  this  day,  doubtless  for  wise  purposes.  They  may  prove 
entering  wedges  for  the  coming  i-egeneration  of  the  Ea?t  and  the  con- 
version of  the  Mohammedans. 

I.  The  Nestorians,  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  are  called  after  Xestorius, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  lie  was  condemned  by  the  Council  of 
Ephesus,  431,  for  so  teaching  the  doctrine  of  two  natures  in  Christ  as 
virtually  to  deny  the  unity  of  person,  and  for  refusing  to  call  Mary 
'  the  Mother  of  God'  (θίΟΓοκος,  DeijKira),  and  he  died  in  exile  about 
440.  His  followers  call  themselves  Chald.ean  or  Syrian  Christians. 
They  flourished  for  several  centuries,  and  spread  far  into  Arabia,  In- 
dia, and  even  to  China  and  Tartary.  Mohammed  is  supposed  to  have 
derived  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  Christianity  from  a  Nestoi-ian 
monk,  Sergius.     But  by  persecution,  famine,  war,  and  pestilence,  they 
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have  been  greatly  reduced.  The  Thomas  Christians  of  East  India  are 
a  branch  of  tliem,  and  so  called  from  the  Apostle  Thomas,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  preached  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 

The  Nestorians  hold  fast  to  the  dyophysite  Christology  of  their  mas- 
ter, and  jirotest  against  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  for  teaching  virtually 
the  Eutychian  heresy,  and  unjustly  condemning  Kestorius.  They  can 
not  conceive  of  a  human  nature  without  a  human  personality,  and  infer 
two  independent  hypostases  from  the  existence  of  two  natures  in  Christ. 
They  object  to  the  orthodox  view,  that  it  confounds  the  divine  and  hu- 
man, or  that  it  teaches  a  contradiction,  viz.,  two  natures  and  one  person. 
The  only  alternative  to  them  seems  either  two  natures  and  two  persons, 
or  one  person  and  one  nature.  From  their  Christology  it  follows  that 
Mary  was  only  the  mother  of  the  man  Jesus.  They  therefore  repudiate 
the  worship  of  Mary  as  the  Mother  of  God ;  also  the  use  of  images 
(though  they  retain  the  sign  of  the  cross),  the  doctrine  of  purgatory 
(though  they  have  prayers  for  the  dead),  and  transubstantiation  (though 
they  hold  the  real  })resence  of  Christ  in  the  cucharist) ;  and  they  differ 
from  the  Greek  Church  by  greater  simplicity  of  worship.  They  are  sub- 
ject to  a  peculiar  hierarchical  organization,  with  eight  orders,  from  the 
catholicus  or  patriarch  to  the  sub-deacon  and  reader.  The  five  lower 
orders,  including  the  priests,  may  marry;  in  former  times  even  the 
bishops,  archbishops,  and  patriarchs  had  this  privilege.  Their  fasts  are 
numerous  and  strict.  Their  feast-days  begin  with  sunset,  as  among  the 
Jews.  The  patriarch  and  the  bishops  eat  no  flesh.  The  patriarch  is 
chosen  always  from  the  same  family ;  he  is  ordained  by  three  metro- 
politans. The  ecclesiastical  books  of  the  Xestorians  are  written  in  the 
Syriac  language. 

II.  The  MoNOPHYSiTES,  taken  together,  outnumber  the  Xestorians, 
and  are  scattered  over  the  mountains,  villages,  and  deserts  of  Armenia, 
Syria,  Egyi)t,  and  Abyssinia.  They  are  divided  into  four  distinct 
sects :  the  Jacobites  in  Syria ;  the  Copts  in  Egypt,  with  their  eccle- 
siastical descendants  in  Abyssinia  ;^  the  xYrmenians,  and  the  ancient 
Maronites  on  Mount  Lebanon  (wlio  were  Monothelites,  but  have  been 
mostly  merged  into  the  Roman  Church). 

•  Tlie  Abyssinian  Churcli  receives  its  rutriaich  (Abuna,  i.  e.  Our  Father)  from  the  Copts, 
but  retains  some  ])eculiar  customs,  and  i)resents  a  strange  mixture  of  Christianity  with  super- 
stition and  barbarism.     See  my  Church  History,  Vol.  III.  p.  778. 
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The  Armenians  (numbering  about  three  millions  and  a  half)  excel 
all  the  rest  in  numbers,  intelligence,  and  enterprise,  and  are  most  ac- 
cessible to  Protestant  missionaries. 

The  Monophysites  have  their  name  from  their  distinctive  doctrine, 
that  Christ  had  but  one  nature  (μονή  φύσις),  which  was  condemned  by 
the  fourth  cecumenical  Council  of  Chalcedon.  They  are  the  antipodes 
of  the  Nestorians,  whom  they  call  Dyophysites.  They  agree  with  the 
Council  of  Ephesus  (-1:31)  which  condemned  Nestorius,  but  reject  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  (Ί:51).  They  differ,  however,  somewhat  from  the 
Eutychean  heresy  of  an  absorption  of  the  human  nature  by  the  divine, 
as  held  by  Eutyches  (a  monk  of  Constantinople,  died  after  451),  and 
teach  that  Christ  had  one  co?nposite  nature  (μία  φύσις  σύν^^τος  or  μία 
φύσις  ^ιττιή.  They  make  the  humanity  of  Christ  a  mere  accident  of 
the  immutable  divine  substance.  Their  main  argument  against  the 
orthodox  or  Chalcedonian  Christology  is  that  the  doctrine  of  two  na- 
tures necessarily  leads  to  that  of  two  persons,  and  tliereby  severs  the 
one  Christ  into  two  sons  of  God.  They  regarded  tlie  nature  as  some- 
thing common  to  all  individuals  of  a  species  (κοινόν),  yet  as  never 
existing  simply  as  such,  but  only  in  individuals.  Their  liturgical  shib- 
boleth was,  God  has  been  crucified,  which  they  introduced  into  the  tri- 
sagion,  and  hence  they  were  also  called  Theopaschites. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Chalcedonian  Christology,  the  Monophysite 
sects  hold  most  of  the  doctrines,  institutions,  and  rites  of  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church,  but  in  simpler  and  less  pronounced  form.  They  reject, 
or  at  least  do  not  recognize,  the  FiUoque ,•  they  hold  to  the  mass,  or  the 
eucharistic  sacrifice,  with  a  kind  of  transubstantiation ;  leavened  bread 
in  the  Lord's  Supper;  baptismal  regeneration  b}^  trine  immersion; 
seven  sacraments  (yet  not  explicitly,  since  they  either  have  no  definite 
term  for  sacrament,  or  no  settled  conception  of  it) ;  the  patriarchal  pol- 
ity ;  monasticism ;  pilgrimages  and  fasting ;  the  requisition  of  a  single 
marriage  for  priests  and  deacons  (bishops  are  not  allowed  to  marry) ; 
the  prohibition  of  the  eating  of  blood  or  of  things  strangled.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  know  nothing  of  purgatory  and  indulgences,  and  have 
a  simpler  worship  than  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  According  to  their 
doctrine,  all  men  after  death  go  into  Hades,  a  place  alike  without  sor- 
row or  joy ;  after  the  general  judgment  they  enter  into  heaven,  or  are 
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cast  into  licll ;  and  nicanwliile  tlio  intercessions  and  pious  Λνοι-Ι^β  of  the 
livino•  have  an  influence  on  the  iinal  destiny  of  the  departed. 

Ndtk  on  Russian  fScins^iATics. — The  dissenting  sects  of  the  Russo-Cireek  Church  are  very 
numerous,  but  not  organized  into  separate  communions  like  the  older  Oriental  schismatics; 
tiie  Russian  government  fori)idding  them  freedom  of  public  worship.  They  are  ])rivate  indi- 
viduals or  lay-communities,  without  churches  and  priests.  They  have  no  definite  creeds,  and 
differ  from  the  national  religion  mostly  on  minor  ceremonies.  The  most  im])ortant  among 
them  are  the  Raskolniki  (i.  e.  Separatists,  Apostates),  or,  as  they  call  themselves,  the  Stak- 
ovEus  (Old  Relievers).  They  date  from  the  time  of  Nicon,  Patriarch  of  AIoscow,  and 
protest  against  the  ritualistic  innovations  introduced  by  this  remarkable  man  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  afterwards  by  the  Czar  I'eter  the  Great ;  they  denounce  the 
former  as  the  false  i)rophet,  and  the  latter  as  the  antichrist.  They  reject  the  benediction 
with  three  fingers  instead  of  two,  the  pronouncing  of  the  name  of  Jesus  with  two  .syllables 
instead  of  three,  processions  from  right  to  left  instead  of  the  ojiposite  course,  the  use  of  modern 
Russ  in  the  service-books,  the  new  mode  of  chanting,  the  use  of  Western  pictures,  the  modern 
practice  of  shaving  (unknown  to  the  patriarchs,  the  apostles,  and  holy  fathers),  the  use  of  to- 
bacco (though  not  of  whisky),  and,  till  quite  recently,  also  the  eating  of  the  potato  (as  the  sup- 
posed apple  of  the  devil,  the  forbidden  fruit  of  paradise).  They  are  again  divided  into  sev- 
eral parties. 

For  information  about  these  and  other  Russian  Non-conformists,  see  Strahl  :  History  of 
Heresies  and  Schisms  in  the  Greek-Russian  Church,  and  his  Contributions  to  Jiussian  Church 
Historij  (I.  250  sqq.);  Hepavouth  Dixon:  Free  Russia  (1870),  and  the  literature  mentioned 
in  Ilerzog's  Enci/kloj).,  Art.  Raslcolni/cen,  Vol.  XII.  p.  533. 
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THE  CREEDS  OF  THE  ROMAN  CHURCH. 

General  Literature. 

I.  Collections  of  Roman  Catholic  Creeds: 

J.  Tbg.  Lur.  Danz  :  Libri  Sifmbolici  EccleMoe  Romano- CatlwUcce,  Weimar,  1835. 

Fu.  W.  Stbeitwoi-f  and  R.  E.  Ki.kner  :  Libri  l^ymbolici  Ecclesice  Catholicev,  conjimcti,  atque  notis,  prole- 
gomenis  indicibusqtie  instriicti,  Gutting.  1838,  2  vols.  Contains  tlie  Cone.  Trid.,  the  Prof.  Pidei  Trid.,  and 
the  Catech.  Rom. 

ΙΪΕΝΚ.  Denzinger  (R.  C,  d.  1862) :  Enchiridion  Sijmbolorwm.  et  Deftnitionum,  quae  de  rebus fidei  et  morum 
a  Coneiliis  Qkiimenicis  et  Suvimis  Pontificibtts  emanarunt,  edit,  quarta,  Wirceburgi,  1SC5  (pp.  548).  A 
convenient  collection,  including  the  defiuitiou  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (1854), 
and  the  Papal  Syllabus  (18(54). 

II.  Roman  Catholic  Expositions  and  Defenses  of  the  Roman  Catholic  System  : 

Beli.armin's  Diaputationes,  Bossukt's  Exposition,  Muiii.ek's  SyniboUk,  Pkubone's  Prcelectiones  Theo- 
logicce.    See  §  23. 

III.  Protestant  Expositions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system  (exclusive  of  polemical  works): 

Pn.  C.  Marheineke  (Prof,  in  Berlin,  d.  1840) :  Christliche  Siimbolik  oder  historisch-kritische  und  dogrna- 
tisch- comparative  DarsteUung  des  kathol.,  liithcr.,  reform,  und  socinian.  Lehrbegrifs,  Heidelb.  1810-13. 
The  first  3  vols,  (the  only  ones  which  appeared)  are  devoted  to  Catholicism. 

W.  H.  D.  Ed.  KtJLi.NEit  (Prof,  at  Giessen) :  Symbolik  der  heil.  apost.  kathol.  romischen  Kirche,  Hamb. 
1844.     (Part  II.  of  his  unfinished  Sgmbolik  allcr  christlichen  Confesaionen.) 

A.  H.  Bater  (Prof  at  Greifswald) :  Sgrnbolik  der  riimiich-katholischen  Kirche,  Leipz.  1854.  (The  first 
volume  of  an  uufluished  Sgmbolik  der  christlichen  Religionen  und  Rdigionsparthcicn.) 

§  22.  Catholicism  and  Romanism. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  embraces  over  180  millions  of  members, 
or  more  than  one  half  of  nominal  Christendom.'  It  is  spread  all  over  the 
earth,  but  chiefly  among  the  Latin  races  in  Southci-n  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica.^ It  reaches  in  unbroken  succession  to  the  days  of  St.  Peter  and 
Paul,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  Rome.  It  is  more  fully  developed  and 
consolidated  in  doctrine,  Λνοι•8ΐη*ρ,  and  polity  than  any  other  Church. 
Its  hierarchy  is  an  absolute  spiritual  monarchy  culminating  in  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  who  pretends  to  be  nothing  less  than  the  infallible 
Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth.  It  proudly  identifies  itself  wuth  the 
whole  Church  of  Christ,  and  treats  all  other  Christians  as  schismatics 
and  heretics,  who  are  outside  of  the  pale  of  ordinary  salvation. 

But  this  unproved  assumption  is  the  fundamental  error  of  the  sys- 
tem. There  is  a  vast  difference  between  Catholicism  and  Romanism. 
The  former  embraces  all  Christians,  whether  Roman,  Greek,  or  Protest- 


'  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  370  millions  of  Christians  in  the  world,  which  is  not 
much  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  human  fomily  (1,370,000,000).  Of  these  370  millions  the 
Roman  Church  may  claim  about  190,  the  Greek  Church  80,  the  Protestant  Church  100  mill- 
ions.    But  the  estimates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  vary  from  180  to  200  millions. 

*  Geographically  speaking,  the  Roman  Church  may  be  called  the  Church  of  the  South,  the 
Greek  Church  the  Church  of  the  East,  the  Protestant  Church  the  Church  of  the  West. 
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ant ;  tlie  latter  is  in  its  very  name  local,  sectarian,  and  exclusive.  The 
liolj  Catholic  Clnnx-h  is  an  article  of  faith ;  the  Roman  Church  is  not 
even  named  in  the  ancient  creeds.  Catholicism  extends  through  all 
Christian  centuries;  liomanism  proper  dates  from  the  Council  of 
Trent.  Mediaeval  Catholicism  looked  tOAvards  the  Reformation ;  Ro- 
manism excludes  and  condemns  the  Reformation.  So  ancient  Juda- 
ism, as  represented  by  Abraham,  Moses,  and  the  Prophets,  down  to  John 
the  Baptist,  prepared  tlie  way  for  Christianity,  as  its  end  and  fulfillment ; 
while  Judaism,  after  the  crucifixion  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  has  become  hostile  to  Christianity.  '  Catholicism  is  the 
strength  of  Romanism ;  Romanism  is  the  weakness  of  Catholicism.' 

In  Romanism,  again,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  Roman- 
ism of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  Romanism  of  the  Council  of  the 
Vatican.  The  '  Old  Catholics'  of  Holland  and  Germany  adhere  to 
the  former,  but  reject  the  latter  as  a  new  departure.  But  the  papal  abso- 
lutism has  triumphed,  and  there  is  no  room  any  longer  fur  a  moderate 
and  liberal  Romanism  within  the  reign  of  the  Papacy. 

The  doctrinal  standards  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  may  accord- 
ingly be  divided  into  three  classes : 

1.  The  CEcuMENicAL  Creeds,  Λvhich  the  Roman  Church  holds  in  com- 
mon with  the  Greek,  excepting  the  F'dioque  clause,  which  the  Greek 
rejects  as  an  unauthorized,  heretical,  and  mischievous  innovation.^ 

2.  The  Roman  or  Tkidentine  Creeds,  in  opposition  to  the  evangelical 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  Here  belong  the  Council  of  Trent,  the 
Profession  of  Pius  IV.,  and  the  Roman  Catechism.  They  sanction  a 
number  of  doctrines,  which  Avere  prepared  in  part  by  patristic  and 
scholastic  theology,  papal  decrees,  and  media'val  councils,  but  had  al- 
Avays  been  more  or  less  controverted,  viz.,  tradition  as  a  joint  rule  of 
faith,  the  extent  of  the  canon  including  the  Apocrypha,  the  authority 
of  the  Vulgate,  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  state  and   original  sin, 

'  The  Greek  Church  is  as  much  opposed  to  tliis  Latin  interpolation  as  ever.  The  Encyc- 
lical Epistle  of  the  Eastern  Patriarchs  and  other  prelates,  in  reply  to  the  Ejiistle  of  I'ius  IX., 
dated  .Ian.  (5,  1,S4S,  urges  no  less  than  fifteen  arguments  against  the  Fllioque,  and  reminds 
Pope  Pius  of  the  testimony  of  his  predecessors,  Leo  III.  and  John  YIIL,  'those  glorious 
and  last  orthodox  Popes.'  Leo,  when  apjiealed  to  by  the  delegates  of  Charlemagne,  in  SOD, 
caused  the  original  Nicene  Creed  to  be  engraved  on  two  tablets  of  silver,  on  tlie  one  in  Greek, 
on  the  other  in  Latin,  and  these  to  be  suspended  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  to  bear  perj)etual 
witness  against  the  insertion  of  the  Filioque..  This  fact,  contrasted  with  the  reverse  action 
of  later  Popes,  is  one  anmng  the  many  j)roofs  against  papal  infallibility. 
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justification  by  works  as  well  as  by  faith,  meritorious  works,  seven  sacra- 
ments, transubstantiation,  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  auricular  confession  and  priestly  abso- 
lution, extreme  unction,  purgatory,  indnlgences,  and  obedience  to  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  as  the  successor  of  Peter  and  vicar  of  Christ. 

3.  The  modern  Papal  and  Vatican  decisions  in  favor  of  the  im- 
maculate conception  of  Mary,  and  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  These 
were  formerly  open  questions  in  the  Roman  Church,  but  are  now  bind- 
ing dogmas  of  faith. 

§  23.  Standard  Expositions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Systeil 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany  have  successively  furnished  the  ablest 
champions  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  Romanism  in  opposition  to  Prot- 
estantism. Their  authority  is,  of  coui'se,  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
ofticial  standards.  But  as  faithful  expounders  of  these  standards  they 
have  o:reat  weiMit.  In  Romanism,  learniuir  is  concentrated  in  a  few 
towering  individuals ;  while  in  Protestantism  it  is  more  widely  diffused, 
and  presents  greater  freedom  and  variety  of  opinion. 

1.  The  first  commanding  work  in  defense  of  Romanism,  after  many 
weak  attempts  of  a  purely  ephemeral  character,  was  Λvritten  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  more  than  fifty  years  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Protestant  controversy,  and  about  thirty  years  after  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  by  Robert  Bellarmin  (Roberto  Bellarmino).  He  was  born 
1542,  in  Tuscany,  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1560,  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  at  Lou\-ain  in  1570,  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  was 
made  a  Cardinal  in  1599,  Archbishop  of  Capua  in  1602,  Librarian  of 
the  Vatican  in  1605,  and  died  at  Rome  Sept.  17,  1621,  nearly  eighty 
years  old.  Although  the  greatest  controversialist  of  his  age,  he  had  a 
mild  disposition,  and  was  accustomed  to  say  that  '  an  ounce  of  peace 
was  worth  more  than  a  pound  of  victory.'  His  ^Disputations  on  the 
Controversies  of  the  Christian  Faitli  are  the  most  elaborate  polemic 
theology  of  the  Roman  Church  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Protest- 
ant Reformation.^     They  abound  in  pati-istic  and  scholastic  learning, 

*  The  Dispntationes  de  controrersiis  Christian(v  fidei  adversus  kujus  iemporis  hereticos  were 
first  published  at  Ingolstadt,  1587-90,  3  vols,  folio;  then  at  Venice  (but  with  many  errors): 
at  Cologne,  1620  ;  at  Paris,  1688  ;  at  Prague,  1721 ;  again  at  \^enice,  1721-27 ;  at  Mayence, 
18+2,  and  at  Rome,  1832-40,  in  4  vols.  4to.     They  are  usually  quoted  by  tlie  titles  of  tlie  dif- 
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losrical  acumen  and  dialectical  ability.  The  differences  between  Roman- 
ism  and  Protestantism  are  clearly  and  accurately  stated  Λvitllout  any 
attempt  to  weaken  them.  And  yet  the  book  Avas  placed  on  the  Index 
Expurgatorius  by  Sixtus  Y.  for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  Bellarmin 
introduces  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers  in  their  own  words,  which  it 
was  feared  might  infect  Romish  readers  with  dangerous  heresies;  and, 
secondly,  because  he  taught  merely  an  indirect,  not  a  dii'cct,  authoi'ity 
of  the  Rope  in  temporal  matters.  In  France  and  A^enice,  on  the  con- 
traiw,  even  this  doctrine  of  the  indirect  tem})oral  supremacy  M'as  con- 
sidered too  ultramontane,  and  hence  Bellarmin  was  never  a  favorite 
among  the  Galileans.  After  the  death  of  Sixtus  V.,  the  inhibition 
was  removed.  The  work  has  ever  since  remained  the  richest  store- 
house of  Roman  controversialists,  and  can  not  be  ignored  by  Protestants, 
although  many  arguments  are  now  antiquated,  and  many  documents 
nsed  as  genuine  are  rejected  even  by  Catholics. 

2.  Nearly  a  century  elapsed  before  another  champion  of  Romanism 
appeared,  less  learned,  but  more  elocpient  and  popular,  Jacques  Benigne 
BossuET.  He  was  born  at  Dijon,  1627,  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits, 
tutor  of  the  Dauphin  1670-81,  Bishop  of  Meaux  since  1681,  Counselor  of 
State  1697,  and  died  at  Paris  1701.  The '  Eagle  of  Meanx'  was  the  great- 
est theological  genius  of  France,  and  the  oracle  of  his  age,  a  man  of 
brilliant  intellect,  untiring  industry,  magnificent  eloquence,  and  equally 
distinguished  as  controversialist,  historian,  and  pulpit  orator.  He  is 
called  '  the  last  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church.'  While  the  hypocritical 
and  licentious  Louis  XIY.  tried  to  suppress  Protestantism  in  his  king- 
dom by  cruel  persecution,  Bossuet  betook  himself  to  the  nobler  and 
more  successful  task  of  convincing  the  opponents  by  argument. 

This  he  did  in  two  works,  the  first  apologetic,  the  second  polemical. 

{a)  Ej'position  de  la  doctrine  de  Veglise  catholique  sur  les  matih'es 
de  controverse}     This  book  is  a  luminous,  eloquent,  idealizing,  and 


ferent  sections,  De  Verbo  Dei,  De  C/iristo,  De  Romano  Ponl[fice,  T>c  Coiidliis  et  Ecchsin, 
De  Clericis,  De  ATonach'is,  De  Purf/atorio,  etc.  Tlie  contemporary  Annals  of  BaiOiiius 
(d.  1Γ)07)  are  the  most  learned  /ii.s/oi-iVa/ vindication  of  Romanism  in  opposition  to  Protest- 
antism and  the  '  Masdcbtirg  Centuries.' 

^  First  iJuhlislied  in  I'aris  Hill,  sixth  ed.  IfiSC,  and  often  since  in  Frendi,  German.  F,ni,dish, 
and  other  huiguages.  It  was  apjiroved  and  commended  hy  the  French  clergy,  even  by  I'ope 
and  Cardinals  at  that  time,  and  attained  almost  the  authority  of  a  symbolical  book.  But  the 
Jesuit  father  Maimbonrg  disn])i)roved  it. 
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plausible  defense  of  the  cliaracteristic  doctrines  of  Romanism.  It  dis- 
tinguishes between  dogmas  and  theological  opinions ;  presenting  the 
former  in  a  light  that  is  least  objectionable  to  reason,  and  disowning  the 
latter  when  especially  objectionable  to  Protestants.  'Bossuet  assumes,' 
says  Gibbon, '  with  consummate  art,  the  tone  of  candor  and  simplicity  ; 
and  the  ten-horned  monster  is  transformed,  by  his  magic  touch,  into  a 
milk-white  hind,  who  must  be  loved  as  soon  as  seen.' 

{b)  Jlistoire  des  variations  des  eglises  protestantes}  This  is  an  at- 
tempt to  refute  Protestantism,  by  presenting  its  history  as  a  'Constant 
variation  and  change ;  Λvhile  the  Roman  Catholic  system  remained  the 
same,  and  thus  proves  itself  to  be  the  truth.  The  argument  is  plausible, 
but  not  conclusive.  It  would  prove  more  for  the  Greek  Church  than 
for  the  Latin,  which  has  certainly  itself  developed  from  patristic  to  me- 
diasval,  from  mediaeval  to  Tridentine,  and  from  Tridentine  to  Vatican 
Romanism.  Truth  in  God,  or  objectively  considered,  is  unchangeable  ; 
but  truth  in  man,  or  the  apprehension  of  it,  grows  and  develops  with 
man  and  Avith  historj^  Change,  if  it  be  consistent,  is  not  necessarily  a 
mark  of  heresy,  but  may  be  a  sign  of  life  and  growth,  as  the  want  of 
change,  on  the  other  hand,  is  by  no  means  always  an  indication  of  or- 
thodoxy, but  still  more  frequently  of  stagnation. 

Bossuet,  with  all  his  strong  Roman  Catholic  convictions,  was  no  in- 
fallibilist  and  no  ultramontanist,  but  a  champion  of  the  Gallican  liber- 
ties, lie  was  the  presiding  genius  of  the  clerical  assembly  of  1682, 
which  framed  the  famous  four  Gallican  propositions;  and  he  wrote  a 
book  in  their  defense,  which  Avas,  however,  not  published  till  some  time 
after  his  death.^  lie  carried  on  a  useless  correspondence  with  the  great 
Leibnitz  for  a  reunion  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches,  and 
proposed  to  this  end  a  suspension  of  the  anathemas  of  Trent  and  a  gen- 

'  Paris,  1688,  and  often  since  in  several  languages.  Compare  also  Mx&Difense  de  Thistoire 
des  variations  centre  3f.  Basna(/e.  Sir  James  Stephen  says  of  the  Variations,  that  they  bring 
to  the  religious  controversy  'every  quality  which  can  render  it  either  formidable  or  attract- 
ive.' The  femous  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Kome  was  converted  by  this  worli  to 
Romanism,  but  ended  afterwards  in  infidelity.  '  Bossuet  shows,'  says  Gibbon  in  bis  Memoirs, 
'by  a  happy  mixture  of  reasoning  and  narration,  the  errors,  mistakes,  uncertainties,  and  con- 
tradictions of  our  first  Reformers,  whose  variations,  as  he  learnedly  maintains,  bear  the  marks 
of  error,  while  the  uninterrupted  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  a  sign  and  testimony  of  in- 
fallible truth.     I  read,  approved,  and  believed.' 

*  Defensio  declarationis  celeberrima,  quam  de  poiestate  ecclesiastica  sanxit  clerus  GalJicanus 
1G82,  ex  speciaJi  jussu  Ludovici  M.  scrij/ta.  Luxemb.  1730,  2  vols. ;  in  French,  Paris,  1Γ3ό, 
2  vols. 

Vol.  I.— G 
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cral  council  in  Avhicli  Protestants  should  have  a  deliberative  vote.  Al- 
together, although  he  sanctioned  the  infamous  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Xantes  (as  '  le  j9Z?iS  hel  usage  de  Tautorltt  royale'),  and  secured  the 
papal  condemnation  of  the  noble  Fenelon  (a  man  more  humble  and 
saint-like  than  himself),  Bossuet  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  sound 
and  orthodox,  if  judged  by  the  standard  of  the  A^atican  Council.* 

3.  The  same  may  be  said  of  John  Adam  Muulek,  the  greatest  Ger- 
man divine  of  the  Roman  Church,  a  man  of  genius,  learning,  and  ear- 
nest piety.  He  was  born  1796,  at  Igersheim,  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Wurtemberg;  was  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Tubingen 
since  1822,  at  Munich  since  1835,  where  he  died  in  1838.  The  great 
work  of  his  life  is  his  Symholics?  It  is  at  once  defensive  and  offen- 
sive, a  vindication  of  Romanism  and  an  attack  upon  Protestantism,  and 
written  with  much  freshness  and  vigor.  It  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion in  Germany  at  a  time  when  Romanism  was  believed  to  be  intel- 
lectually dead  or  unable  to  resist  the  current  of  Protestant  culture. 
Mohler  was  well  acquainted  with  Protestant  theology,  and  was  influenced 
by  the  lectures  and  writings  of  Schleiermacher  and  Xeander.^  He  di- 
gests Romanism  of  its  gross  superstitions,  and  gives  it  an  ideal  and 
spiritual  character.  He  deals,  upon  the  whole,  fairly  and  respectfully 
Λvίth  his  opponents,  but  makes  too  much  argumentative  use  of  the  private 
^vritings  and  unguarded  utterances  of  Luther.     He  ignores  the  post- 

^  Dollinger  {Lectures  on  the.  Reunion  of  Churches,  1872,  Engl,  translation,  p.  DO)  says: 
'Bossuet  puts  aside  tlie  question  of  infallibility,  as  a  mere  scholastic  controversy,  having  no 
relation  to  faith ;  and  this  was  approved  at  Rome  at  the  time.  Now,  of  course,  he  is  no 
longer  regarded  in  his  own  country  as  the  classical  theologian  and  most  eminent  doctor  of 
modern  times ;  but  as  a  man  who  devoted  his  most  learned  and  compreliensive  work,  the  la- 
bor of  many  years,  to  the  establishment  and  defense  of  a  fundamental  error,  and  spent  many 
years  of  his  life  in  the  perversion  of  facts  and  distortion  of  authorities.  For  that  must  be  the 
present  Aerdict  of  every  infallibilist  on  Bossuet.' 

*  '  Symbol ik\  oder  DurstcUung  der  dofjmatisrhen  Cetjensatze  der  Kcttholiken  und  Protestnnten 
nach  ihren  offentlichen  Bch-cnntniss-Schriften."  It  ai»i)eared  first  in  \KV2,  at  Maycncc;  the  sixth 
edition  in  184;{,  and  was  translated  into  French,  English,  and  Italian.  The  English  transla- 
tion is  by  Jauiks  Burton  Robertson,  and  bears  the  title,  Symbolism;  or,  Exposition  of 
the  doctrinal  differences  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  as  evidenced  in  their  symbolical 
writings  (Lond.  1843,  in  2  vols. ;  republished  in  1  vol.,  New  York,  1844).  It  is  preceded  by  a 
memoir  of  Mohler,  a-nd  a  superficial  historical  sketch  of  recent  German  Church  history. 

^  Neander  told  rae  that  Muhler,  when  a  student  at  Berlin,  occasionally  called  on  him,  and 
seemed  to  him  very  modest,  earnest,  and  inquiring  after  the  truth.  Hase  calls  him  a  'deli- 
cate and  noble  mind,'  and  relates  that  when  he  began  his  academic  career  in  Tubingen  with 
iiim,  Mdhler  was  filled  with  youthful  ideals,  and  regarded  by  Catholics  as  heterodox.  {Hand- 
buch  der  Prot.  Polemik,  I'ref.  p.  ix.) 
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Tridentine  deliverances  of  Rome,  says  not  a  word  about  papal  infalli- 
bility, and,  altlioug-li  not  a  Galilean,  he  represents  the  antagonism  of  the 
episcopal  and  papal  systems  as  a  Λvholesome  check  upon  exti-emes.  lie 
recognizes  the  deep  moral  earnestness  from  which  the  Reformation  pro- 
ceeded, deplores  the  corruptions  in  the  Church,  sends  many  ungodly 
popes  and  priests  to  hell,  and  talks  of  a  feast  of  reconciliation,  pre- 
ceded by  a  common  humiliation  and  confession  that  all  have  sinned 
and  gone  astray,  the  Church  alone  [meanijig  the  institution]  is  without 
spot  or  wrinkle.'  His  work  called  forth  some  veiy  able  Pi'otestant  re- 
plies, especially  from  Baur  and  Nitzsch.^ 

4.  Giovanni  Perrone,  born  in  Piedmont,  1704,  Professor  of  Theol- 
ogy in  the  Jesuit  College  at  Rome,  wrote  a  system  of  dogmatics  which  is 
now  most  widely  used  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  which  most  fully 
comes  up  to  its  present  standard  of  orthodoxy.^  Perrone  defends  the 
immaculate  conception  of  Mary,  and  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and 
helped  to  mould  the  decrees  of  the  A^atican  Council.  Ilis  method  is 
scholastic  and  traditional,  but  divested  of  the  Avearisome  and  repulsive 
features  of  old  scholasticism,  and  adapted  to  the  modern  state  of  con- 
troversy. 

'  SyinhoHk  (fith  edition,  p.  353) :  '  Unstreitig  liesscn  es  audi  oft  genug  Priester,  Bischofe 
unci  Papste,  gewissenlos  und  unverantwortlich,  selbst  dort  fehlen,  wo  es  nur  von  ihnen  abhing, 
ein  scliuneres  Leben  zu  begriinden  ;  oder  sie  loschten  gar  noch  dtirch  urgerUches  Leben  und  Stre- 
ben  den  glhmnenden  Docht  aus,  ivelchen  sie  anfachen  soil  ten  :  die  Hulle  hat  sie  verschlungen.  .  .  . 
Beide  \_Katholiken  und  Protestanten^  tniissen  schuldbewusst  cnisru/en :  ]Vii'  Alle  haben  ge- 
fehlt,  nur  die  Kirche  ist's,  die  nicht  fehlen  Icann  ;  wir  Alle  haben  gesiindigt,  nur  sie  ist  un- 
befleckt  auf  Erden.'  Incidentally  Muhler  denies  the  papal  infallibility,  wlien  he  says  (p.  336): 
''  Keineui  einzelnen  als  solrhen  kommt  diese  Unverirrlichkeit  zii.' 

°  Baur's  Gegensatz  des  KathoUcismus  und  Protestantismus  (Tlibingen,  1S33,  2d  ed.  1836), 
in  learning,  grasp,  and  polemical  dexterity,  is  fully  equal  or  superior  to  Muhler's  Si/mbolik,  but 
not  orthodox,  and  elicited  a  lengthy  and  rather  passionate  defense  from  his  Catholic  colleague 
(Netie  Unfersuchungen,  Mainz,  1834).  WitzscKs Profestantische  Beantwortting  der  Miihlerschen 
Sjimbolik  (ILinib.  183.>)  is  sound,  evangelical,  calm,  and  dignified.  It  is  respectfully  men- 
tioned, but  not  answered,  by  Mohler.  Marheineke  and  Sartorius  wrote,  likewise,  able  replies. 
A  counterpart  of  Muhler's  S>/mholik  is  Hase's  Handbtich  der  Profesfantischen  Polendk  gegen  die 
Romisrh'Katholische  Kirche,  Leipz.  1862  ;  3d  ed.  1871 .  Against  this  work  Dr.  F.  Speil  wrote 
Die  Lehren  der  Katholisihen  Kirche,  gegeniiher  der  Protestantischen  Polendk,  Freiburg,  1865, 
which,  compared  with  Mohler's  book,  is  a  feeble  defense. 

'  Prcelectiones  theologicce.  quas  in  Collegio  Romano  Societatis  Jesu  habehat  J.  P.  They  ap- 
peared first  at  Rome,  1835  sqq.,  in  9  vols.  8vo ;  also  at  Turin  (31st  ed.  1865  sqq.  in  9  vols.)  ; 
at  Paris  (1870,  in  4  vols.);  at  Brussels,  and  Ratisbon.  His  compend,  Pradectiones  theolo- 
gicce  in  Cornpendium  redacted,  has  been  translated  into  several  languages.  Perrone  wrote  also 
separate  works,  De  Jesu  Chrisli  Divinitate  (Turin,  1870,  3  vols.);  De  virtutibus  Jidei,  spei  et 
caritatis  (Tur.  1867, 2  vols.);  De  Matrinionio  Christiano  (Lond.  1861),  and  on  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  Mary. 
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Note. — English  Wokks  ox  Roaianism. — England  and  the  United  States  have  not  pro- 
duced a  chissical  theological  work  on  Romanism,  such  as  those  ahove  mentioned,  but  a  number 
of  compilations  and  popular  defenses.  ^Ye  mention  the  following:  The  Faith  of  Catho/irs 
on  certain  points  of  Controversy,  confrvied  hy  Scripture  and  attested  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  during  the  five  first  centuries  of  the  Church,  coTnj)iled  by  Rev.  Jos.  Bekington  and 
Rev.  John  Kirk,  Lond.  1812,  1  vol. ;  2d  ed.  1830;  ild  ed.,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged,  by 
Rev.  Jaaies  WATEinvouxH,  1846,  in  3  vols.  The  End  of  Reliijious  Controversy  (Lond.  1818, 
and  often  since),  a  series  of  letters  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Milnek  (born  in  London,  1 7.")2,  d.  182G). 
Lectures  on  the  Princijml  Doctrines  and  Practices  of  the  Catholic  Church,  delivered  in  Lon- 
don, 1830,  by  Cardinal  Nicholas  Wiseman  (born  in  Spain,  1802,  died  in  London,  18(>."i). 

At  present  the  ablest  champions  of  l\omanism  in  England  are  ex-Anglicans,  especially 
Dr.  John  H.  Newman  (born  in  London,  1801)  and  Archbishop  Henky  Edward  Manning 
(born  in  London,  1801•,  Wiseman's  successor),  who  use  the  weapons  of  Trotestant  culture 
against  the  Church  of  their  fathers  and  the  faith  of  their  early  manhood.  Planning  is  an  en- 
thusiastic infallibilist,  but  Xewnian  acquiesced  only  reluctantly  in  the  latest  dogmatic  develop- 
ment.^ 

The  ijriniiiial  ajjologists  of  the  Romish  Cluirch  in  America  are  Archbij-liops  Kenrick  and 
Si'AULDiNG,  Bishop  England,  Dr.  Orestes  Brownson  (in  his  lifciew),  and  more  recently 
the  editors,  chiefly  ex-Protestants,  of  the  monthly  '  Catholic  World.'  We  mention  Francis 
Patrick  Kenrick  (Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  born  in  Dublin,  1  7!)7,  died  1 863)  :  The  Primacy 
of  the  Aj>ostoIic  See  Vindicated,  4th  ed.  BmU.  1855,  and  Λ  Vindication  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  II.  Ho/>kins,  Bait.  18."),5.  His  brother,  Peter  Rich- 
ard Kenrick,  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis,  was  an  opponent  of  the  infallibility  dogma  in  the 
A^atican  Council,  but  has  since  submitted,  like  the  rest  of  the  bishops.  In  a  lengthy  and  re- 
markable speech,  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  Vatican  Council,  but  Avas  prevented  from 
delivering  by  the  sudden  close  of  the  discussion,  June  3, 1870,  he  shows  that  the  doctrine  of 
papal  infallibility  was  not  believed  either  in  Ii eland,  his  former  home,  or  in  America;  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  was  formally  and  solemnly  disowned  by  British  bishops  prior  to  the  Cathciic 
Emancipation  bill.  ^ 

§  24.  The  Canons  and  Deceees  of  the  Council  of  Tkent. 

Literature. 
1.  Latin  Editions. 

Patji..  Manutius  (d.  1574) :  Cannnes  et  Dccreta  (Emm.  et  Generalis  Cone.  Tridentini,  jusm  Pontificis  Ro- 
mani,  Rome,  1564,  fol.,  4to,  and  Svo. 

Canones  et  Decreta  CE:um.  et  Generalis  Cone.  Trident.  .  .  .  Index  dogm.  et  rr/urmatiunum,  etc.,  Lov.m. 
1DC7,  fol. 

Canones  et  Decreta  CEnim.  et  Generalis  Cone.  Trident,  additis  declarationibus  cardinal.  Ex  vltima  recon- 
nitione  J.  Gallemakt  et  citationibus  J.  Sotf.ali.i  et  Hob.  Liitii,  iiec  non  reinissionib.  Agst.  Barhos.e 
(Cologne,  1620 ;  Lyous,  16.^0,  Svo),  qitibus  accedunt  additiunes  Blo.  Andu^ae,  etc.,  Cologue  (1664),  1Ϊ12,  Svo. 

Pii.  CuiiTi.ET :  .S'.  Concilii  Tiid.  Canones  et  Decreta  cum  pra-.fafionc,  Autw.  1040,  Svo. 

Juiiov.  Le  Plat  (or  Leplat;  a  very  learned  and  moderate  Catholic,  d.  ISIO) :  Concilii  Tridentin!  Canones 
et  Decreta,  juxta exemplar  attthenticum,  Romce  1.'5Γ>4  editnm,  cum  variantib^ts  Uetionibtts,  notis  Chifietii, etc., 
Antwerp,  1770  ;  Madrid,  17S6.    The  most  complete  Cath.  edition. 

.iE.M.  Lcn.  RicuTEn  et  Frid.  Sohui.te:  C(iiiOii<;.s  et  Decreta  Concilii  Tridcntini  ex  cditionc  Romana  a. 
1834,  repetiti,  etc.,  Leipz.  18,53.     Best  Protestant  ed. 

Canones  et  Decreta  sacrosancti  (Ejumenici  Concilii  Tridcntini,  etc.,  Romoe,  ed.  stereotypa  VIL,  Leipz. 
(Tanchnitz),  1854. 

\V.  S.METs:  Concilii  Tridcntini  sacrosajicti  oectivienici  et  generalis,  Paulo  ΙΠ.,  Julio  III.,  Pio  IV.,  Pon- 

'  The  views  of  the  older  English  Romanists  are  compiled  and  classified  by  Samuel  Cap- 
per (a  Quaker),  in  the  work,  The  Ac/cnowledi/cd  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome  .  .  .  as  set 
forth  hy  esteemed  doctors  of  the  said  Church,  Lond.  18."»0  (pp.  608).  It  consists  mostly  of 
extracts  from  the  comments  in  the  Douay  version  of  the  Scrij)tmes.  Coinp.  an  article  in  the 
(N.  Y. )  Catholic  World  for  Dec.  1 873,  on  '  Catholic  Literature  in  England  since  the  Reformation. ' 

"  See  Kenrick's  Concio  halenda,  at  non  habita  in  Friedrich's  Documenta,  I.  18'J-226. 
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tificihus  Maximis,  cekbrati,  Canones  et  Decreta.     Latin  and  German,  with  a  German  introduction,  5th  ed. 
Bielefeld,  1859. 
The  doctrinal  decrees  and  canons  are  also  given  in  Denzinger's  Enchiridwn. 

II.  English  Translations. 

J.  Waterwoktu  (R.  C.)  :  Thf.  Canons  and  Decrees  of  the  Sacred  and  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Trent  (with 
Essays  on  the  External  and  Internal  Histonj  of  the  Council),  London,  ISiS.    (From  Le  Plat's  edition.) 

Tii.  A.  Buckley  (Chaplain  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford) :  Tlie  Canons  and  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
London,  1851. 

There  are  also  translations  in  French,  German,  Greek,  Arabic,  etc. 

III.  History  of  the  Council. 

Haudouin:  Acta  Conciliorum  (Paris,  1714),  Tom.  X.  1-435. 

Jddov.  Lk  Plat:  Monumentorum  ad  historiam  Concilii  Trid.  potissimtim  ilhistrandum  spectantium 
amplissima  collectio,  Lovan.  1TS1-8T,  Tom.  VII.  4to.    The  most  complete  documentary  collection. 

Fra  Paolo  Sarpi  (liberal  Catholic,  d.  1623)  :  Istoria  del  concilia  Tridentino,  nella  quale  si  scoprono 
tutti  gl'artificii  della  corte  di  Roma,  per  impedire,  che  ne  la  verita  di  dogmi  si  palesasse,  ne  la  riforma  del 
papato  e  della  ehiesa  si  trattmse,  Loud.  1619,  fol. ;  Geneva,  1629, 1660.  Latin  transl..  Loud.  1020 ;  Frankf. 
1021 ;  Amst.  1094  ;  Leipz.  1099.  French  translation  by  Peter  Fratms  Couraijer,  with  valuable  historical 
notes,  Lond.  1T30,  2  vols.  fol. ;  Amst.  1730,  2  vols.  4to  ;  Amst.  1751,  3  vols.  (Courayer  was  a  liberal  Roman 
Catholic  divine,  but,  being  persecuted,  he  fled  from  France  to  England,  and  joined  the  Anglican  Church  ; 
d.  1776.)  English  translation  by  .S?>  \athaniel  Brent,  Lond.  1676,  fol.  German  translations  by  Rambach 
(with  Courayer's  notes),  Halle,  1701,  and  by  mnterer,  Mergentheim  and  Leipz.  2d  ed.  1S44. 

Card.  Sforza  Pallavioini  (strict  Catholic,  d.  1607):  Istoria  del  concilia  di  Γίβ/ίίο,  Roma,  1650-57,  2 
vols,  fol.,  and  other  editions,  original  and  translated.  AVritten  in  opposition  to  Paul  Sarpi.  Comp. 
Beisouar:  Beurtheihing  der  Controversen  Sarpi's  und  Pallavic.^s,  Tiibing.  1843,  2  vols. 

L.  Et,.  Du  Pin  (R.  C.)':  Histoire  du  concile  de  Trente,  Brussels,  1721,  2  vols.  4to. 

CuR.  Aug.  Salig  (Luth.) :  Vollstdndige  Bistorie  des  Trident.  Conciliums,  Halle,  1741^5,  3  vols.  4to. 

Job.  Meniiuam:  Memoirs  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  principally  derived  frmn  mamiscript  and  unpublished 
Records,  etc.,  Lond.  1834  ;  with  a  Supplement,  1846. 

J.  GiJsciiL :   Geschichte  des  Cone.  z.  Tr.,  Regensburg,  1840,  2  vols. 

J.  H.  VON  Wessenberg  (a  liberal  R.  C.  aud  Bishop  of  Constance,  d.  1800) :  Geschichte  der  grossen  Sirchen- 
versammlungen  des  15  ttnd  16  ten  Jahrh.,  Constance,  1840,  Vol.  III.  and  IV. 

Card.  Gaur.  Paleotto  :  Acta  Concilii  Trid.  ab  a  1562  descr.,  ed.  Mendham,  Lond.  1842. 

Ei).  Kollner:  Sgnibolik  der  ri'mi.  Kirche,  Hamb.  1844,  pp.  7-140. 

J.  T.  L.  Danz  :  Gesch.  des  Trid.  Cone.,  Jena,  1846. 

Th.  A.  Buckley  :  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  London,  1852. 

Felix  Bungener:  Histoire  du  Concile  de  Trente,  Paris,  2d  edition,  1854.  English  trauslation,  Edin- 
burgh, 1852,  and  New  York,  1855.     Also  in  German,  Stuttg.  1801,  2  vols. 

A.  Bascuet:  Journal  du  Concile  de  Trente,  redige  par  tin  secretaire  venitien  present  aux  sessions  de  1562 
a  1503,  avec  d'autres  documents  diplomatiques  relatifs  ά  la  mission  des  Ambassadeurs  de  France,  Par.  1870. 

Tu.  Siokel:  Zur  Geschichte  des  Concils  von  Trient.  Actenstiicke  aus  osterrcichischen  Archicen,\YieO, 
1872  (650  pp.).    Mostly  letters  to  the  German  Emperor,  in  Latin  aud  Italian,  from  1559  to  1563. 

AuGUSTiN  TuEiNER  (Priest  of  the  Oratory,  d.lS74) :  Acta  genuina  SS.  (Ecumenici  Concilii  Tridentini  .  .  . 
nunc  primum  Integra  edita.    Zagrabite  (Croatiie)  et  Lipsi»,  1874,  2  Tom.  4to  (pp.  722  and  701). 

Jos.  VON  Dollingkr:  Ungedruckte  Berichte  und  Tagebucher  zicr  Geschichte  des  Cone,  von  Trient,  Noid- 
liugeu,  1876. 

The  principal  source  and  tlie  liigliest  standard  of  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Koman  Church  are  the  Canons  and  Decrees  of  the  Council 
OF  Trent,  first  pubHshed  in  1564:,  at  Eome,  hj  authority  of  Pius  lY.* 

The  Council  of  Trent  (1543-63)  is  reckoned  by  the  Roman  Church 
as  the  eighteenth  (or  twentieth)  oecumenical  Council.^     It  is  also  the 

'  Tlie  editor  of  this  rare  authentic  edition  was  the  learned  Paulus  Manutius  (Paolo  Mann- 
zio),  Professor  of  Eloquence  and  Director  of  thePrinting-Press  of  the  Venetian  Academy,  settled 
at  Rome  1561,  and  died  there  1574.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  his  father,  Aldo  Manuzio,  sen. 
(1447-1515),  the  editor  of  the  celebrated  editions  of  the  classics ;  nor  with  his  son,  Aldo  Manu- 
zio, the  younger  (1547-1597),  likewise  a  printer  and  writer,  and  Professor  of  Eloquence. 

*  There  is  a  dispute  about  the  reformatory  Councils  of  Pisa  (1400),  Constance  (1414-18),  and 
Basle  (1431),Λvhich  are  acknowledged  by  the  Gallicans,but  rejected  by  the  Ultramontanists,  or 
accepted  only  in  part,  i.  e  ,  as  far  as  they  condemned  and  punished  heretics  (Hus  and  Jerome 
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last,  with  the  exception  of  the  Yatican  Council  of  1870,  wliich,  having 
proclainicd  the  Pope  infallible,  supersedes  tlie  necessity  and  use  of  any 
future  councils,  except  for  unmeaning  formalities.  It  was  called  forth 
hy  tlie  Protestant  Reformation,  and  convened  for  the  douLle  purpose 
of  settling  the  doctrinal  controversies,  wliich  then  agitated  and  divided 
AVestern  Christendom,  and  of  reforming  discipline,  which  the  more  se- 
rious Catholics  themselves,  including  even  an  exceptional  Pope  (Adrian 
VI.),  desired  and  declared  to  be  a  crying  necessity.*  The  Popes,  jeal- 
ous of  deliberative  assemblies,  which  niialit  endanger  their  absolute 
authority,  and  afraid  of  reform  movements,  which  might  make  conces- 
sions to  heretics,  pnrsued  a  policy  of  evasion  and  intrigue,  and  post- 
poned the  council  again  and  again,  until  thej'  weie  forced  to  yield  to 
the  pressure  of  public  oi)inion.  Pius  IV.  told  the  A'euetian  embassador 
that  his  jiredecessors  had  professed  a  wish  for  a  council,  but  had  not 
really  desired  it. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  Reformation, Luther  himself  appealed  to  a 
general  council,  but  he  came  to  the  conviction  that  even  general  coun- 
cils had  erred  (e.  g.,  the  Council  of  Constance  in  condemning  IIus),  so 
that  he  had  to  trust  exclusively  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  history.  In  deference  to  tlie  special  wish  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  the  evangelical  princes  and  divines  were  invited;  but  being 
refused  a  deliberative  voice,  they  declined.  '  They  could  not  fail,'  they 
replied, '  to  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  Emperor,  and  they  themselves 
were  longing  for  an  impartial  council  to  be  contiOlled  by  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  but  they  could  not  acknowledge  nor  attend 
a  Roman  council  wliere  their  cause  Avas  to  be  judged  after  papal  de- 
crees and  scholastic  opinions,  which  had  always  found  opposition  in  the 

of  Prague).  The  Council  of  Ferrara  and  Florence  (1  -loO)  is  regarded  as  a  continuation  of,  or  a 
substitute  for,  the  Council  of  Basle.  There  is  also  a  disjfute  among  Roman  historians  about  the 
oecumenical  character  of  the  Council  of  Sardica  (;U;!),  the  Quinisexta  ((')!»!'),  the  Council  of 
A'ienne  (131 1),  and  the  fifth Lateran  (1Γ)12-17).  Sec  Ucf(i]e,Conn/ic»;^sc/iic/ite,\O\.  I.  r)Osq([. 
'  Adrian  VI.,  from  Holland,  the  teacher  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  last  non-Italian  Pope,  suc- 
ceeded Leo  X.  in  1")22,  but  nded  only  one  vear.  '  He  died  of  the  jjapacy.'  He  was  a  man  of 
ascetic  piety,  and  openly  confessed,  through  his  legate  Chieregati,  at  the  Diet  of  Nurnberg, 
that  the  Church  was  corrujjt  and  diseased,  from  the  Pope  and  the  ])a))al  court  to  the  members; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  demanded  the  sharpest  measures  against  Luther  as  a  second  Aloham- 
med.  Twelve  years  later,  Paul  III.  (l.">3+-4'.>)  apjiointed  a  reform  commission  of  nine  pious 
Riinian  prelates,  who  in  a  memorial  declared  that  the  Pope's  absolute  dominion  over  the 
whole  Church  was  the  source  of  all  this  corruption  ;  but  he  found  it  safer  to  introduce  the  In- 
quisition instead  of  a  reformation. 
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Cliurch.  The  council  promised  by  the  Pope  would  be  neither  free  nor 
Christian,  nor  oecumenical,  nor  ruled  by  the  \Vord  of  God  ;  it  would 
only  coniirm  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  on  whom  it  Avas  depending,  and 
prove  a  new  compulsion  of  conscience.'  The  result  shows  that  these 
apprehensions  were  Avell  founded.^ 

After  long  delays  the  Council  was  opened  by  order  of  Pope  Paul  III., 
in  the  Austrian  City  of  Trent  (in  the  Italian  part  of  Tyrol),  on  the  13th 
December,  1545,  and  lasted,  with  long  interruptions,  till  the  4th  of  De- 
cember, 1563.  The  attendance  varied  in  the  three  periods:  under  Paul 
III,  the  number  of  prelates  never  exceeded  57,  under  Julius  III.  it 
rose  to  62,  under  Pius  IV.  it  was  much  lai-gei•,  but  never  reached  the 
number  of  the  first  oecumenical  Council  (318).  The  decrees  were 
signed  by  255  members,  viz.,  4  legates  of  the  Pope,  2  Cardinals,  3 
Patriarchs,  25  Archbishops,  168  Bishops,  39  representatives  of  absent 
prelates,  7  Abbots,  and  7  Generals  of  different  orders.  Two  thirds  of 
them  were  Italians.  From  France  and  Poland  only  a  few  dignitaries 
were  present ;  the  greater  part  of  the  German  Bishops  were  prevented 
from  attendance  by  the  war  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Prot- 
estants in  Germany.  The  theologians  who  assisted  the  members  of 
the  Synod  belonged  to  the  monastic  orders  most  devoted  to  the  Holy 
See. 

The  pontifical  party  controlled  the  preliminary  deliberations  as  well 
as  the  final  decisions,  in  spite  of  those  who  maintained  the  rights  of  an 
independent  episcopacy.^ 

During  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years  twenty-five  public  sessions 
were  held,  of  which  about  one  half  were  spent  in  mere  formalities. 
But  the  principal  work  was  done  in  the  committees  or  congregations. 
Tiie  articles  of  dispute  were  always  fixed  by  the  papal  legates,  who  pre- 


'At  tlie  second  period  of  the  Council,  1552,  a  number  of  Protestant  divines  from  Wiirttem- 
berg,  Strasburg,  and  Saxony,  arrived  in  Trent,  or  were  on  the  way,  but  they  demanded  a  re- 
vision of  the  previous  decrees  and  free  deliberation,  which  were  refused. 

"  The  overruling  influence  of  the  papal  court  over  the  Council  rests  not  only  on  the  author- 
ity of  Paolo  Sarpi,  but  on  many  contemporaiy  testimonies,  e.  g.,  the  reports  of  Franciscus  de 
Vargas,  a  zealous  Catholic,  who  was  used  by  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  for  the  most  important 
missions,  who  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  at  Trent  from  1 551  to  '52,  and  gave  minute 
information  to  Granvella.  See  Lettres  et  Memoires  de  Fr.  de  Vargas,  de  Pierre  deMalvenda 
et  des  quelqiies  eveques  d'Espagne,  trad,  par  Michel  le  Vassor,  Amst.  lG9i) :  also  in  Latin,  by 
Schramm,  Brunswick,  1704.  Le  Plat  pronounced  this  correspondence  fictitious,  but  its  authen- 
ticity has  been  sufficiently  established  (see  Kullner,  1.  c.  pp.  40,  41). 
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sided.  Tlicy  were  then  iii-st  discussed,  often  with  consideraLle  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  in  the  private  sessions  of  the  'Congregations,'  and  after 
being  secretly  reported  to,  and  approved  by,  the  court  of  Home,  the 
Synod,  in  pnbHc  session,  solemnly  proclaimed  the  decisions.  They  are 
generally  framed  with  consummate  scholastic  skill  and  prudence. 

The  decisions  of  the  Council  relate  partly  to  doctrine,  partly  to  disci- 
pline. The  former  are  divided  again  into  Decrees  {deci'eta),  Λvhίch 
contain  the  positive  statement  of  the  Roman  dogma,  and  into  short 
Canons  {ca?iOiies),  which  condemn  the  dissenting  views  Avith  the  con- 
cluding '•anathema  sit.''  The  Protestant  doctrines,  however,  are  almost 
always  stated  in  an  exaggerated  form,  in  which  they  Avould  hardly  be 
recognized  by  a  discriminating  evangelical  divine,  or  they  are  mixed 
up  with  real  heresies,  which  Protestants  condemn  as  emphatically  as 
the  Church  of  Rome.^ 

The  doctrinal  sessions,  which  alone  concern  us  here,  are  the  following : 

SiiSSio         III.   Decretum  de  SymboloFidei  (accepting  the  Niceno  Constantinopolitan  deed 

as  a  basis  of  the  following  decrees  (Febr.  4,  ΙΓΛΟί), 
"  IV.   Decretum  de  Canonicis  Scripturis  (x\pr.  8,  154G). 

"  V.  De  Peccato  Original!  (June  17,  154 G). 

"  VI.  De  Justificatione  (Jan.  13,  1547). 

"  VII.  De  Sacramentis  in  genere,  and  some  Canones  de  Raptismo  et  Confirmatione 

(March  3,  1547). 
"         XIII.  De  EucharistiiE  Sacramento  (Oct.  1 1,  1551). 

"         XIV.  De  S.  Toenitentiaj  et  Extreme  Unctionis  Sacramento  (Nov.  25,  1551). 
"  XXI.  De  Communione  .sub  utraque  Specie  ct  Parvulorum  (July  10, 1562). 

"        XXII.  Doctrina  de  Sacrificio  Missas  (Sept.  17,  15G2). 
"      XXIII.  Vera  et  Catholica  de  Sacramento  Ordinis  doctrina  (July  15,  15G3). 
"       XXIV.  Doctrina  de  Sacramento  Matrimonii  (Nov.  11,  15G3). 
"        XXV.  Decretum  de  Purgatorio,  Doctrina  de  Invocatione,  Venerationc  et  Reliquiis 

Sanctorum,  et  sacris  Imaginibus.    Decreta  de  Indulgcntiis,  de  Delectu  Ci- 

borum,  Jejuniis  et  Diebus  Festis,  de  Indice  Librorum,  Catechismo,  Brevi- 

ario  et  Missali  (Dec.  3  and  4,  15G3). 

The  last  act  of  the  Council  was  a  double  curse  upon  all  heretics.^ 
The  decrees,  signed  by  255  fathers,  were  solemnly  confirmed  by  a 
bull  of  Pins  IV.  {Benedictiis  Beus  et  Pater  Domini  nostri,  etc.)  on  the 
26th  January,  1564,  with  the  reservation  of  the  exclusive  right  of  ex- 
planation to  the  Pope. 


'  Thus  the  Cnnnnrs  de  Justificatione  (Sess.  VI.)  reject  Pelagianism  and  Semi-Pelagianism, 
as  well  as  Solifidianism  and  Antinomianism. 

»  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  said,  'Anathema  cunctis  haretkis.'  To  this  the  fathers  re- 
sponded, ''Anathema,  Anathema.' 
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The  Conncil  was  acknowledged  in  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  the 
Low  Countries,  Poland,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  portion  of  the  German 
Empire ;  but  mostly  with  a  reservation  of  the  royal  prerogatives.  In 
France  it  was  never  published  in  form.  Xo  attempt  Avas  made  to  in- 
troduce it  into  England.  Pius  lY.  sent  the  acts  to  Queen  Mary  of  Scots, 
with  a  letter,  dated  June  13, 1564,  requesting  her  to  publish  them  in  Scot- 
land, but  Avithout  effect.' 

The  Council  of  Trent,  far  from  being  truly  oeciimenical,  as  it  claimed 
to  be,  is  simply  a  Roman  Synod,  Λvhere  neither  the  Protestant  nor  the 
Greek  Church  was  represented;  the  Greeks  were  never  invited,  and 
the  Protestants  were  condemned  without  a  hearing.  But  in  the  history 
of  the  Latin  Church,  it  is  by  far  the  most  important  clerical  assembly, 
unless  the  unfinished  Yatican  Council  should  dispute  with  it  that 
honor,  as  it  far  exceeded  it  in  numbers.  It  completed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  controverted  articles,  the  doctrinal  system  of  mediaeval 
Catholicism,  and  stamped  upon  it  the  character  of  exclusive  Romanism. 
It  settled  its  relation  to  Protestantism  by  thrusting  it  out  of  its  bosom 
with  the  terrible  solemnities  of  an  anathema.  Papal  diplomacy  and 
intrigue  outmanaged  all  the  more  liberal  elements.  At  the  same  time 
the  Council  abolished  various  crying  abuses,  and  introduced  wholesome 
disciplinary  reforms,  as  regards  the  sale  of  indulgences,  the  education 
and  morals  of  the  clergy,  the  monastic  orders,  etc.  Thus  the  Protest- 
ant Reformation,  after  all,  had  indirectly  a  M-holesome  effect  upon  the 
Church  Avhich  condemned  it. 

The  original  acts  of  the  Council,  as  prepared  by  its  general  secre- 
tary, Bishop  Angelo  Massarelli,  in  six  large  folio  volumes,  are  depos- 
ited in  the  Yatican,  and  have  remained  there  unpublished  for  more 
than  three  hundred  years.  But  most  of  the  official  documents  and 
private  reports  bearing  upon  the  Council  were  made  known  in  the  six- 
teenth centur}•,  and  since.  The  most  complete  collection  of  them  is  that 
of  Le  Plat.  New  materials  were  brought  to  light  by  Mendham  (from  the 
manuscript  history  of  Cardinal  Paleotto),  by  Sickel,  and  by  Dollinger. 
The  genuine  acts,  but  only  in  part,  were  edited  by  Theiner  (1874). 

The  history  of  the  Council  M'as  written   chiefly  by  two  able  and 

'  On  the  reception,  see  the  seventh  volume  of  Le  Plat's  Collection  of  Documents,  Courat- 
Ku's  Hlstoire  de  la  reception  du  Concil  de  Trenle,  dans  les  differens  ^tats  catlioliqites,  Amst. 
170G  (Paris,  1766),  and  Kollnek,  1.  c.  pp.  121-12U. 
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learned  Catliolies  of  very  different  spirit:  the  liberal,  almost  semi-Prot- 
estant monk  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  of  Venice  (iirst,  1619) ;  and,  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  papacy,  by  Cardinal  Sforza  Pallaviclni  (165G),  Λνΐιο  had 
access  to  all  the  archives  of  Kome.  Both  accounts  must  be  compaied. 
The  first  learned  and  comprehensive  criticism  of  the  Tridentine  doc- 
trine, from  a  Protestant  point  of  view,  was  prepared  by  an  eminent 
Lutheran  theologian,  Maktin  Chemnitz  (d.  1586),  in  his  Emmen  Con- 
cilii  r/7Ci?i>iiuii  (1505-73, 4  Parts),  best  ed.,Frankf.,lT07;  republished, 
Berlin,  1861.^ 

§  25,  ΤπΕ  Profession  of  the  Tridentine  Faith,  1564. 

G.  C.  F.  MoHNiKE :  Urkundliche  Geschichte  der  sogenannten  Professio  Fidei  Tridentince  und  einiger  andcrn 
rcm.katholwchen  Glaubensbekenntnisse,  Greifswald,  1822  (310  pp.). 
Stkeitwoi.p  et  Ki.f.ner:  Libri  Sgmbolici  Ecclesice  Cathulicce,  Gutt.  1838,  Tom.  I.  pp.  slv.-li.  and  98-100. 
KoLi.NKii:  Symbolik  der  ri':m.  Kirche,  pp.  141-165. 
The  older  liteiatme  see  iu  Walcu :  Bibliotheca  theol.  sel.,  I.  p. 410  ;  and  in  KiJLLNF.n,  1.  c.  p.  141. 

Xext  in  authority  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  or  virtually 
superior  to  it,  stands  the  Professio  Fidei  Tridentine,  or  the  Creed  of 
Pius  IV.^ 

It  Avas  suggested  by  the  Synod  of  Trent,  which  in  its  last  two  sessions 
declared  the  necessity  of  a  binding  formula  of  faith  {Jvnniiht pnyfes- 
sionis  et  j aramenti)  for  all  dignitaries  and  teachers  of  the  Catholic 
Church.^  It  was  prepared  by  order  of  Pope  Pius  lY.,  in  1561,  by  a 
college  of  Cardinals. 

It  consists  of  twelve  articles  :  the  first  contains  the  Kicene  Creed  in 
full,  the  remaining  eleven  are  a  clear  and  precise  summaiy  of  the  spe- 

'  The  editor,  Ed.  Preuss,  has  since  become  a  Romanist  at  St.  Louis  (1871). 

*  The  original  name  was  Forma  jiirainenti  jiro/essioinsjidei.  In  the  two  ]iapal  bulls  wliiih 
published  and  enjoined  the  creed,  it  is  called  Forma  jiro/'essionis _fidei  cot/iolica•,  or  orthodo.r<e 
fidi'i.  The  usual  name  is  Prof essio  fidei  Tridcnt'imv  (or  P.  f.  Tridentitia,  whkh  is  pro])erly  a 
misnomer).     See  Mohnike,  1.  c.  p.  3,  and  KoUner,  1.  c.  p.  1  "<0. 

^  Fess.  XXV.  cap.  2  De  Reformatione  (p.  43!»,  ed.  Richter)  :  '  Coffit  temporiim  calamltos  et 
invalexrentiuvi  hwresum  mrilitia,  nt  nihil  sit  pratcrmittendum,  quod  ad populorum  adijicationem 
et  catholicfp fidei  prcesidium  videatur  posse  ])ertinere.  Prcecipil  iyitur  sniic.ta  sy nodus  patri- 
archis,  pinmatibus,  archiepiscopis,  episcopis,  et  omnibns  aliis,  qui  dejure  vel  consuetudine  in  con- 
cilia provinciali  interesse  dehent,  vt  in  ipsa  prima  synodn  proinnciali,  postfinemprcrsentis  concilii 
hahenda,  ea  omnia  et  singula,  quije  ah  hue  sanctn  sj/nodo  definita  et  statuta  sunt,  pahnn  reci/ii- 
ant,  nee  non  veram  ohedientiani  summo  Romano  Pontifici  spondeant  et  profiteantur,  simulque 
haereses  omnes,  a  sacris  canonibus  et  (jeneralibus  ronciUis, prirsertimque ab  liac  eadine  synodo  dam- 
nntas,  pjd)lii-e  detestentur  et  annthematizent.^  Comp.  Sess.  XXIV.  De  Reformatione,  cap.  12, 
where  an  examination  and  profession  (ortltodoxce  fidei  publica  professio)  is  required  from  the 
clerfiy,  together  with  a  vow  to  remain  obedient  to  tlic  Roman  Cluirch  (;'«  ecclesicc  Romance 
obedientia  se  permansuros  spondeant  ac  jurent). 
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cific  Koman  doctrines  as  settled  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  together  with 
the  important  additional  declaration  that  tlie  Roman  Church  is  the 
mother  and  teacher  of  all  the  rest,  and  with  an  oath  of  obedience  to 
the  Pope,  as  the  successor  of  the  Prince  of  the  apostles,  and  the  vicar 
of  Christ.'     The  whole  is  put  in  the  form  of  an  individual  profession 

('  £"(/0, ,  βη/ια  fide  credo  et  jprofiteor'').,  and  of  a  solemn  vow  and 

oath  {^spondeo,  voveo  ac  juro.  Sic  me  Deus  adjuvet,  et  Tioec  sancta 
Evangelia). 

This  formula  M'as  made  binding,  in  a  double  bull  of  Nov.  13, 1564 
i^Injunctum  nobis'),  and  Dec.  9,  1564  {^  Li  sacrosancta  heati  Petri, 
prindins  ajwstolorum,  cathedra,'  etc.),  upon  the  whole  ecclesia  docens, 
i.  e.,  upon  all  Eoman  Catholic  priests  and  public  teachers  in  Catholic  sem- 
inaries, colleges,  and  universities.  Besides,  it  has  come  to  be  generally 
used,  M-ithout  special  legislation,  as  a  creed  for  Protestant  converts 
to  Romanism,  and  hence  it  is  called  sometimes  the  '  Profession  of  Con- 
verts.'2     For  both  purposes  it  is  far  better  adapted  than  the  Decrees 

'  ^Saiictam  catholicam  et  apostolicam  Rornanam  ecclesiam  oiiinium  ecclesiarum  matrem  et  ma- 
glstram  a<jnosco,  Romanoque  Pontifici,  beati  Petri  Apostolorum  principis  successori  ac  Jesu 
Cliristi  vicario,  veram  obedientiam  spondeo  ar  jiiro.^  Here  the  'catholic'  Church  is  identified 
with  the  '  Roman'  Church,  and  true  obedience  to  the  Pope  is  made  a  test  of  catholicity.  The 
union  decree  of  the  Council  of  Florence  makes  a  similar  assertion  (see  Hardouin,  Acta  Cone. 
ix.  423) :  '' Item  dejinimus,  sanctam  apostolicam  sedem  et  Roiiiamnn  Pontificem  in  universvm 
orbem  tenere  primatum.  et  ipsum  Pontificem  Romanum  successorein  esse  beati  Petri  jirincijiis 
Apostolorum,  et  verum  Christi  vicarium,  totiusque  ecclesicE  caput  et  omnium  Christianorum  pa- 
trem  et  doctorem  existert.'  But  the  integrity  of  the  text  of  this  famous  union  formula  is  dis- 
puted, and  the  Greeks  and  Latins  charge  each  other  with  corruption.  Some  Greek  copies 
omit  the  ])rond  words  τΰν  'Ρωμαικυν  άρχιερία  ίίς  ττασαν  την  οίκονμίνην  τυ  πρωτΗον  Kartxiiv. 
Comp.  Thkod.  Fromman'n  :  Zur  Kritik  des  Florentiner  Unionsdecrets  und  seiner  dogma- 
tischen  Yerwertkun;/  beiiit  Vaticamschen  Concil,  Leipz.  1870,  pp.  40  sqq. 

^  For  converts  from  the  Greek  Church  the  form  was  afterwards  (157."))  modified  by  a  ref- 
erence to  the  compromise  of  the  Council  of  Florence.  See  the  Professio  Fidei  Gra>cis  proi- 
scripta  a  Gregorio  XII L,  in  Denzinger's  Encliir.,  p.  294,  and  the  Professio  Fidei  Orientali- 
bus  prcesrripta  ab  Urbano  ΐ '///.  et  Benedicto  XIV. ,  ibid. ,  p.  290.  For  Protestants  other  forms 
of  abjuration  were  occasionally  used,  without  official  sanction.  The  infamous  Hungarian 
formula  for  Protestant  converts  (Confessio  novorum  Catholicorum  in  Hiingaria,  first  published 
1G74)  is  disowned  by  liberal  Catholics  as  a  foul  Protestant  forgery,  but  seems  to  have  been 
used  occasionally  by  Jesuits  during  the  cruel  persecutions  of  Protestants  in  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia in  the  17th  century.  It  contains  the  most  extravagant  Jesuit  views  on  the  authority 
of  the  Pope,  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  the  power  of  the  priesthood,  and  pronounces  awful 
curses  on  Protestant  parents,  teachers,  and  relations  (^  inaledictos  pronuntiamus  parentes  nos- 
tras,' etc.),  and  on  the  evangelical  faith,  with  the  promise  to  persecute  this  faith  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  even  by  the  sword  (^''  Juramus  etiam,  donee  una  gutta  sanguinis  in  corpore  nostra 
ejcstiterit,  doctrinam  maledictam  il/am  evangeUcam  nos  omnimodo,  clam  et  aperte,  violenter  et 
frnudulenter,  verba  et  facto  persecuturos,  ense  qtioque  non  excluso').  See  the  formula  in  Moh- 
nike,  1.  c.  pp.  88-92,  in  Streitwolf  and  Klener,  II.  pp.  343-3 16  ;  and  an  account  of  the  contro- 
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of  tlic  CouiR-il  of  Trent,  wliicli  ai-e  too  learned  and  extensive  for  pop' 
iilar  use. 

As  this  Profession  of  Pius  ΙΛ^.  is  the  most  concise  and,  practically,  the 
most  important  sunnnary  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  Rome,  we  give  it 
in  full,  and  ai'i'ange  it  in  three  parts,  so  that  the  difference  between  the 
ancient  Catholic  faith,  the  later  Tridentine  faith,  and  the  oath  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  Pope  as  the  vicar  of  Christ,  may  be  more  clearly  seen.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Nicene  Creed  M'as  regarded  by  the 
ancient  Church  as  iinal,  and  that  the  third  and  fourth  a'cumenical 
Councils  solemnly,  and  on  the  pain  of  deposition  and  exconmuniication, 
forbade  the  setting  forth  of  any  new  creed.^  To  bring  the  Tridentine 
formula  up  to  the  present  standard  of  Roman  orthodoxy,  it  Avould 
require  the  two  additional  dogmas  of  the  inunaculate  conception,  and 
papal  infallibility. 

TRANSLATION  OF  THE  PROFESSION.' 

I.  Thk  Nicese  Ckeed  of  381,  with  tlie  Western  Changes. 
(See  p.  27.) 

1.  I, ,  with  a  firm  faith,  believe  and  profess  all  and  every  one  of  the  things  contained 

in  the  symbol  of  faith,  which  the  holy  Roman  Church  makes  use  of,  viz. : 

I  believe  in  one  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things 
visible  and  invisible. 

And  in  one  1-ord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father 
before  all  worlds  ;  Gud  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God,  begotten,  not  made, 
being  of  one  substance  with  the  Father  ;  by  whom  all  things  were  made  ; 

Who,  for  us  men,  and  for  our  salvation,  came  down  from  lieaven,  and  was  incarnate  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  man  ; 

He  was  crucified  for  us  under  Pontius  I'ilate  ;   sufiered  and  was  buried  ; 

And  the  third  day  he  rose  again,  according  to  the  Scni)turcs; 

And  ascended  into  heaven;  sitteth  on  tlie  riglit  hand  of  the  Father; 

And  he  siiall  come  again,  with  glory,  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead ;  whose  kingdom 
shall  have  no  end. 

And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord,  and  Giver  of  life;  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son;  who  Λvith  tiie  Father  and  the  Son  together  is  worshiijcd  and  glorified;  who 
sj)ake  by  the  Prophets. 

And  one  holy  catholic  and  apostolic  Cliinrh  ; 

I  acknowledge  one  lia])tism  for  tlie  remission  of  sins  ; 

And  I  look  for  the  resiu'rection  of  the  dead; 

And  the  life  of  the  world  to  come.     Amen. 


versies  concerning  it  in  Kollner,  1.  c.  pp.  l.'iO-lGo,  and  especially  the  monograph  of  Mohnike: 
Zur  Geschichte  des  (Jrif/drisrhen  Fhtrhfornutlars  (an  Ajijiendix  to  his  History  of  the  Profes- 
sion of  the  Tridentine  Faith),  Greifswald,  KS23,  2(54  pages.  A  cojjy  of  this  rare  book  is  in 
the  library  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York. 

'  Cone.  Ephes.  (431),  Cianon  VII. ;  Cone.  Chalced.  (451),  after  the  definition  of  faith. 

'  See  the  Latin  text  in  the  two  bulls  of  I'ius  IV.  above  mentioned,  also  in  Mohnike,  1.  c. 
pp.  4Γ»  sfpi•,  in  Streitwolf  and  Klener,  Libri  Symb.  I.  98-100  (with  the  various  readings),  and 
in  Denzinger,  Enchlr.  pp.  2'J2-'J4. 
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II.   Summary  of  the  Tridentine  Creed  (1ϋ03). 

2.  I  most  steadfastly  admit  and  embrace  the  apostolic  and  ecclesiastical  traditions,  and  all 
other  observances  and  constitutions  of  the  same  Church. 

3.  I  also  admit  the  holy  Sciiptures  according  to  that  sense  which  our  holy  Mother  Church 
has  held,  and  does  hold,  to  which  it  belongs  to  judge  of  the  true  sense  and  inter])retation  of 
the  Scriptures ;  neither  will  I  ever  take  and  interpret  them  otherwise  than  according  to  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Fathers  (ju.rta  uiianiinem  consensuni  Putruni).^ 

4.  I  also  profess  that  there  are  truly  and  properly  seven  sacraments  of  the  new  law,  insti- 
tuted by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  though  not  all 
for  every  one,  to  wit :  baptism,  confirmation,  the  eucharist,  penance  and  extreme  unction,  holy 
orders,  and  matrimony;  and  that  they  confer  grace;  and  that  of  these,  baptism,  confirma- 
tion, and  ordination  can  not  be  reitsrated  without  sacrilege.  I  also  receive  and  admit  the  re- 
ceived and  approved  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Church  used  in  the  solemn  administration  of 
the  aforesaid  sacraments. 

5.  I  embrace  and  receive  all  and  every  one  of  the  things  which  have  been  defined  and  de- 
clared in  the  holy  Council  of  Trent  concerning  original  sin  and  justification.  s 

6.  I  profess  likewise  that  in  tlie  mass  there  is  offered  to  God  a  true,  proper,  and  propitia- 
tory sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the  dead  (verum,  proprium,  et  propilialonum  sacrificiuin  pro 
vivis  et  defunctis)  ;  and  that  in  the  most  holy  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  there  is  truly,  really, 
and  substantially  (rere,  realiter,  et  xubst ant inl iter)  the  body  and  blood,  together  \vith  the  soul 
and  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  there  is  made  a  change  of  the  whole  essence 
(coiu'ersioiieiH  tofiiis  suhs/antiir)  of  the  bread  into  the  body,  and  of  the  wl'.ole  essence  of  the 
wine  into  the  blood;   wliicii  change  the  Catholic  Church  calls  transubstantiation. 

7.  I  also  confess  that  under  either  kind  alone  Christ  is  received  whole  and  entire,  and  a 
true  sacrament. 

8.  I  firmly  hold  that  there  is  a  purgatory,  and  that  the  souls  therein  detained  are  helped  by 
the  suffrages  of  the  faithful. 

Likewise,  that  the  saints  reigning  with  Christ  are  to  be  honored  and  invoked  {veneraiulos 
utque  invocandos  esse),  and  that  they  offer  up  prayers  to  God  for  us;  and  that  their  relics 
are  to  be  held  in  veneration  (esse  i:eiierandas).^ 

i).  I  most  firmly  assert  that  the  images  of  Christ  and  of  the  perpetual  Virgin,  tlie  Mother 
of  God,  and  also  of  other  saints,  ought  to  be  had  and  retained,  and  that  due  honor  and  vener- 
ation aie  to  be  given  them. 

I  also  affirm  that  the  jiower  of  indulgences  was  left  by  Christ  in  the  Church,  and  that  the 
use  of  them  is  most  whoiesome  to  Christian  people.^ 

III.  Additional  Articles  and  Solemn  Pledges  (LlGi). 

10.  I  acknowledge  the  holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Roman  Church  as  the  mother  and  mistress 
of  all  churches,  and  I  jjromise  and  swear  (spundeo  ac  juro)  true  obedience  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  as  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ. 

11.  I  likewise  undoubtingly  receive  and  profess  all  other  things  delivered,  defined,  and  de- 
clared by  the  sacred  Canons  and  oecumenical  Councils,  and  particularly  by  the  holy  Council 
of  Trent ;  and  I  condemn,  reject,  and  anathematize  all  things  conti-ary  thereto,  and  all  here- 
sies which  the  Church  has  condemned,  rejected,  and  anathematized. 

12.  I  do  at  this  present  freely  profess  and  truly  hold  this  true  Catholic  faith,  without 
which  no  one  can  be  saved  {extra  quam  nemo  sfihms  esse  potest)  ;  and  I  promise  most  con- 
stantly to  retain  and  confess  the  same  entire  and  inviolate,*  with  God's  assistance,  to  the  end 
of  my  life.  And  I  will  take  care,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  that  it  shall  be  held,  taught,  and 
preached  by  my  subjects,  or  by  those  the  care  of  whom  shall  appertain  to  me  in  my  office. 
This  I  promise,  vow,  and  swear — so  help  me  God,  and  these  holy  Gospels  of  God. 

*  It  is  characteristic  that  the  Scriptures  are  put  afier  the  traditions,  and  admitted  only  in 
a  restricted  sense,  the  Roman  Church  being  made  the  only  interpreter  of  the  Word  of  God. 
Protestantism  reverses  the  order,  and  makes  the  Bible  the  rule  and  corrective  of  ecclesiastical 
traditions. 

'  This  should  properly  be  a  separate  article,  but  in  the  papal  bulls  it  is  connected  with  the 
eighth  article. 

^  This  should  likewise  be  a  separate  article,  but  is  made  a  part  of  article  9. 

*  For  inviolatain  the  Koman  Bullaria  read  iimnaculatam. 
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§  26.  Tin•:  Roman  Catechism,  1566. 

Latin  Editions. 

Catrrhism^ta  ex  decreto  Cone.  Trident.  Pii  V.  juskh  edilrts,  Roma;  ap.  Paulum  Manutinni,  15CC,  iu  editions 
of  diftVient  sizes,  very  often  reprinted  all  over  Europe. 

Catecltimnns  ad  I'arochoit,  ex  decreto  Concilii  Tridmtini  editiis.  Ex  Pii  V.  Pnnt.  Max.  jukku  provinlriatus. 
Syncervs  et  iiiteijei;  vwndisqxie  iterurn  repurgatnn  opera  J'.  D.  L.  H.  P.  Λ  ηηη  est  additus  apparatus  ad 
Cctechismmn,  in  quo  ratio,  aiictores,  approbatorcs,  et  u.ius  declarantnr,  Lugduni,  1659  :  Paris,  1671  ;  Lovan. 
16T8;  Paris,  16S4;  Colon.  1639, 1098, 1T31 ;  Ang.Vindel.1762;  Lugdun.  1S29;  Mechlin,  1S31 ;  Ratibb.  1S56 
(730  pp.). 

Cateehisnnis  ex  decreto  Cane.  Tridentini  ad  Parochos  Pii  Quinti  Pont.  Max.jussu  editus.  Ad  editionem 
Romce  A.D.  1566  juris  publici  factani  accuratinsiine  expressus,  ed.  stereotypa  VI.,  Lipsiie  (Taiichnitz), 
1S59,  8vo. 

Also  in  Stheitwoi.f  et  Ki.enf.r  :  Libri  Si/mb.  eccl.  cath.,  Tom.  I.  pp.  101-712.  A  critical  edition,  indi- 
cating the  diflereut  divisions,  the  quotations  from  the  Scriptures,  the  Councils,  and  other  documents. 

Translations. 

The  Catechism /or  the  Curate.i,  composed  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  2ntblishcd  by  command  of  Po})e  Pius 
the  Fifth.    Faithfully  translated  into  Knylish.     Permissu  superioru7n.     London,  1687. 

The  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  translated  into  English  by  J.  Donovan,  Baltimore,  1829. 

The  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  translated  into  English,  icith  yoti'S,  by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.,  Lon- 
don, 1852,  8vo. 

German  translations,  first,  by  Paul  Hofius,  DMlingen,  1508,  1576 ;  another  at  Wien,  1763  :  one  by  T.  W. 
Lodeniann,  Gottingen,  1844 ;  and  by  Ad.  Uuse,  Bielefeld,  (with  the  Lat.  text),  3il  ed.  1867,  2  vols. 

French  translations,  published  at  Bordeaux,  1568 ;  Paris,  1578, 1650  (by  P.  de  la  Uaye),  1673,  etc. 

History. 

Jui.ii  Po<ii.\Ni  SuNKNSis  (d.  1567)  :  Epistolre  et  Orationes  olim  colleetrp  ab  Antonio  Maria  Gratiann,  nunc 
ab  Ilieronymo  Lagomarsinio  e  Societate  Jesu  advocationibus  illustratce  ac  prinittni  editiV,  Rom.,  Vol.  I. 
1752:  11.1756;  111.1757;  IV.  175S. 

Apparatus  ad  Catechismum,  etc.,  mentioned  above,  by  an  anonymous  anihor  (perhaps  Anton  Reginal- 
dns),  first  published  in  the  edition  of  the  Catechism,  Lngd.1659.    The  chief  source  of  information. 

J.  C.  KiiciiRR:  Catec.h.  Geschichte  der  Pabstlichen  Kirche,  Jen.  1753. 

KiJi.LNEK:  Symbolik  der  rmn.  Kirche,  pp.  166-190.    K.  gives  a  list  of  oihcr  works  on  the  subject. 

The  Roman  Catechism  was  proposec]  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  wliich 
entered  upon  some  preparatory  labors,  but  at  its  last  session  coniniitted 
the  execation  to  tlie  Pope.'  The  object  was  to  regulate  the  inipoi•- 
tant  work  of  popular  religious  instruction,  and  to  bring  it  into  harmony 
with  the  decisions  of  the  Council.^  Pins  IV.  (J.  1565),  under  the  ad- 
vice of  Cardinal  Carlo  Borromeo  (Archbishop  of  Milan),  intrusted  the 
work  to  four  eminent  divines,  viz.,  Leonardo  Marini  (afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Lanciano),  Egidio  Foscarari  (Bishop  of   Modena),  Mrzio 

*  Sessio  XXIV.  De  Reformatione,  cap.  7  (ed.  Richter,  p.  3+4),  the  Bishops  are  directed 

to  provide  for  tlie  instruction  of  Catholics,  '■juxtafonnam  a  sancta  si/nodo  in  cutechesi  sinf/it/is 
sacramenti.<i  prascribendam,  qunm  e/dscopi  in  vvhpirem  /ingiiam  Jide/iler  vert'i^  atque  a  /mrov/iis 
omuilni.'i  fiopu/o  exponi  curabunt.^  According  to  Sarpi,  a  draft  of  the  proposed  Catechism  was 
kid  before  the  Synod,  but  rejected.  In  the  2.")th  and  hist  session  (held  Dec.  'J4.  l")(;:i\the 
Synod  intrusted  the  Pope  (Tins  IV.)  with  the  preparation  of  an  index  of  prohibited  books,  a 
catechism,  and  an  edition  of  the  liturgical  books  (^  idemque  de  cnterhismo  a  Patrihns,  quihiia 
illud  inandntum  fiierat,  et  de  inissali,  et  hreviario  fieri  inandat,'  p.  471). 

'  Several  catechisms,  not  properly  authorized,  had  appeared  before  and  dining  the  Council 
of  Trent  to  counteract  the  Lutheran  and  Heformed  Catechisms,  which  did  so  much  to  spread 
and  popularize  tlie  Reformation.  See  a  list  of  them  in  Streitwolf  and  Klener,  I.  p.  i.-iv.,  and 
in  Kollner,  p.  Hl'J. 
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Calini  (Archbishop  of  Jadera-Zara,  in  Dahnatia),  and  Francesco  Fu- 
EEiEO  (of  Portugal),  Three  of  them  were  Dominicans  (as  was  the  Pope 
himself).  This  explains  the  subsequent  hostility  of  the  Jesuits.  Por- 
romeo  superintended  the  preparation  with  great  cai'e,  and  several 
accomplished  Latin  scholars,  especially  Jul.  Pogianus,  aided  in  the 
style  of  composition.^  The  Catechism  was  begun  earlj^  in  1564,  and 
substantially  finished  in  December  of  the  same  year,  but  subjected  for 
revision  to  Pogianus  in  1505,  and  again  to  a  commission  of  able  divines 
and  Latinists.  It  was  finally  completed  in  July,  15G6,  and  publislied 
by  order  of  Pope  Pius  V.,in  September,  1566,  and  soon  translated  into 
all  the  languages  of  Europe.  Several  Popes  and  Bishops  recommended 
it  in  the  highest  terms.  The  Dominicans  and  Jansenists  often  appealed 
to  its  authority  in  the  controversies  about  free  will  and  divine  grace, 
but  the  Jesuits  (Less,  Molina,  and  others)  took  ground  against  it,  and 
even  charged  it  with  heresy. 

The  work  is  intended  for  teachers  (as  the  title  ad  Parochos  indi- 
cates), not  for  pupils.  It  is  a  veiy  full  popular  manual  of  theology, 
based  upon  the  decrees  of  Trent.  It  answers  its  purpose  very  w^ell,  by 
its  precise  definitions,  lucid  arrangement,  and  good  style. 

The  Roman  Catechism  treats,  in  four  parts :  1,  de  Symholo  a/postol- 
ico  ,•  2,  de  Sacy^aineiitis  j  3,  de  Decalogo  ;  4,  de  Oratione  Dominica. 
It  was  originally  written  and  printed  without  divisions.^  Its  theology 
belongs  to  the  school  of  Augustine  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  hence  it 
displeased  the  Jesuits.  While  it  passes  by  certain  features  of  the  Ro- 
man system,  as  the  indulgences  and  the  rosary,  it  treats  of  others  which 
were  not  touched  upon  by  the  Fathers  of  Trent,  as  the  llinbus patmm^ 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  the  anthoi-ity  of  the  Pope. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  character  and  authority  of  this  production, 
it  did  not  prevent  the  composition  and  use  of  many  other  catechisms, 
especially  of  a  more  popular  kind  and  in  the  service  of  Jesuitism. 
The  most  distinguished  of  these  are  two  Catechisms  of  the  Jesuit 
Peter  Canisius  (a  larger  one  for  teachers,  1554,  and  a  smaller  one  for 

'  Winer,  Guericke,  Mohler,  and  others,  ascribe  the  Latinity  of  the  Catechism  to  Panlus 
Manutius,  the  printer  of  the  same:  but  he  himself,  in  his  epistles,  where  he  mentions  all  his 
literary  labors,  says  nothing  about  it. 

*  Tlie  division  into  four  parts,  and  of  these  into  chapters  and  questions,  appeared  first  in 
the  edition  of  Fabricius  Lodius,  Col.  1Γ>72,  and  Antw.  1574.  Other  editions  vary  in  the 
arrangement. 
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pupils,  15GC);  the  Catechism  of  Cardinal  Bkllakmin  (1C03),  which 
Clement  VIII.  and  later  Popes  commended  as  an  authentic  and  useful 
exposition  of  the  lioman  Catechism,  and  Avhich  is  much  used  by  mis- 
sionaries; and  the  Catechism  of  liossuET  for  the  diocese  of  Meaux 
(1687).  The  Roman  Church  allows  au  endless  multiplication  of  such 
educational  books  with  adaptations  to  different  nationalities,  ages,  de- 
grees of  culture,  local  wants  and  circumstances,  provided  they  agree 
with  the  doctrinal  system  set  forth  by  the  Council  of  Ti-ent.  Most  of 
these  books,  however,  must  now  be  remodeled  and  adju&ted  to  the 
Council  of  the  A'atican.' 

§  27.  The  Papal  Bulls  against  the  Jansenists,  1653  and  1713. 

CoKNELTUs  Jansenius  (Episcopi  Ipreusis,  15S5-163S):  Auguatinus,  sen  doetrina  Angustini  de  hninaiice 
iiaturrB  sanitate,  cegiitudiiie,  et  viedicina,  adv.  Pelagianon  et  Masgilieiuen,  Lovnn.  lt)4it,  3  vols. ;  Paris,  1(ί•11 ; 
Rouen,  1643  (with  a  Synupiiin  vitce  Janscwii).  Prohibited,  together  with  the  Jesuit  autitheses,  by  Pope 
Urban  vni.,  1642. 

St.  Cyuan  (Dir  Vergier,  A.  1043) :  Avrelius,  1633  :  ai^ain,  Pari^,  1C4G.  A  companion  to  Jansen's  'Augus- 
tiuus,'  and  called  after  the  other  name  of  the  great  Bishop  of  Hippo. 

Anthony  Arnaii.I)  (Doctor  of  the  Sorbonue,  d.  at  Brussels,  1094) :  Qiuvres,  Paris,  1775-Sl,  49  v<ils.  in  44. 
Letters,  sermons,  ascetic  treatises,  controversial  books  against  Jesuits  (Maimbourg,  Anuat),  Protestants 
(Jurieu,  Aubertin),  and  philosophers  (Descartes,  Malebrauche). 

M.  Lf.ydecker  (Kef.  Prof,  at  Utrecht,  d.  1T21) :  Ilistoria  Janscnismi,  Utr.  1695. 

Gebueron  :  Histoire  generale  de  Jannenvime,  Amst.  1700. 

LucouESiNi :  Hist,  pnlem.  Jansenisnii,  Rome,  1711,  3  vols. 

Fontaine:  Memoire.i pour  servir  a  I'histoire  de  Port-Royal  (Utrecht),  1738,  2  vols. 

Collectio  7wva  actornni  Constit,  Unigenitns,  ed.  R.  J.  Ditisois,  Lugd.  1725. 

DoM.  PE  Cor.ONiA :  Diction,  des  livres  Jansenistes,  Lyons,  1732, 4  vols. 

H.  Reuoiii.in  :  Geschichte  von  Port-Rogal,  Hamb.  1839-44,  2  vole.  Comp.  his  monograph  on  Pascal,  and 
his  art.  Jansen  and  Jansenismus  in  Herzog's  Encykluj).  \o\.  \l.  pp.  423  sqq. 

C.  A.  S ainte-Becve  :  Port-Royal,  Paris,  1840-42,  2  vols. 

Abbe  GuETTEE  :  Jaj}senisrne  et  Jesuitisme,  nn  examen  des  accnsations  de  Jans.,  etc.,  Paris,  1857.  Com- 
pare his  Histoire  de  Veiilise  de  France,  compose  sur  les  documents  originaux  et  authentiques,  Paris,  1847-56, 
12  vols.  Placed  on  the  index  of  prohibited  books,  1852.  The  author  has  since  passed  from  the  Roman 
to  the  Greek  Church. 

W.  Henley  Jrrvis:  The  GaUican  Chnrch:  A  History  of  the  Church  of  France  from  1516  to  the  Rero- 
liition,  Lond.  1872,  2  vols.    On  Jau.senism,  see  Vol.  L  chaps,  xi.-xiv.,  and  Vol.  11.  chaps,  v.,  vi.,  and  viii. 

Frances  Mauti.n  :  Angelvpie  Ariiauld,  Abbess  of  Port- Royal,  London,  1S78. 

(The  controversial  literature  on  Jansenism  in  the  national  library  at  Paris  amounts  to  more  than 
three  thousand  volumes.) 

On  the  Janscnists,  or  Old  Catholics,  in  Holland. 

DuPAO  ΓΕ  Bei.i.egarpe:  H.  de  I'eglise  metropol.  d'Ctrecht,  Utr.  1784,  3d  ed.  1S52. 

Wai.oii  :  Xeueste  Rel.  Geschichte,  Vol.  VI.  i)p.  82  sqq. 

Theoi,.  QiiAKTAi.scnRiFT,  Tub.  1S2G. 

AuorsTi :  Das  Erzbisthnm  Otrccht,  Bonn,  1S38. 

S.  P.  Tregei.i.er:  The  .rnmmists:  their  Rise,  Persp.cvtions  by  the  Jesuits,  and  existing  Remnant,  Lon- 
don., 1851  (with  portraits  of  Jansenius,  St.  Cyran,  and  the  M6re  Angclique). 

'  Tims,  for  instance,  in  Keenan's  Coniroversiul  Catechism,  as  publislied  by  the  'Catholic 
Publishing  Company,'  New  Bond  Street,  London,  the  pretended  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility 
was  exinesslv  denied  as  'a  Protestant  invention  ;  it  is  no  article  of  the  Catholic  faith  :  no 
decision  of  the  Pope  can  oblige  under  pain  of  heresy,  unless  it  be  received  and  enforced  by  the 
teaching  body,  that  is,  by  the  Bishops  of  the  Church. '  But  since  1871  the  leaf  containing  this 
question  and  answer  has  been  canceled  and  another  substituted.  So  says  Oxenham,  in  his 
translation  of  Dollinger  on  the  Reunion  of  Churches,  p.  12G,  note.  The  same  is  true  of  many 
German  and  French  Catholic  Catechisms. 
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J.  M.  Neai.r  :  A  History  of  the  so-called  Jamenist  Church  of  Holland,  etc.,  London,  1S57.  Neale  visited 
the  Old  Catholics  in  Holland  in  1S51,  and  predicted  for  them  happier  days. 

Fb.  Νιγιόι.τ>:  Die  altkatholischc  Kirche  des  Erzbisthums  Utrecht.  Geschichtl.  Parallele  zur  altkathol.  Ge- 
meindehilduntj  in  Deuischland,  Heidelberg,  1S72. 

Tlie  remaining  doctrinal  decrees  of  the  Roman  Church  relate  to  in- 
ternal controversies  among  different  schools  of  Roman  Catholics. 

Jansenism,  so  called  after  Cornelius  Jansenius  (or  Jansen),  Bishop  of 
Ypres,  and  supported  by  the  genius,  learning,  and  devout  piety  of  some 
of  the  noblest  minds  of  France,  as  St.  Cyran,  Arnauld,  Nicole,  Pas- 
cal, Tillemont,  the  Mother  Angelique  Arnauld,  and  other  nuns  of  the 
once  celebrated  Cistercian  convent  Port-Royal  des  Chamjjs  (a  few 
miles  from  Yersailles),  was  an  earnest  attempt  at  a  conservative  doc- 
trinal and  disciplinary  reformation  in  the  Roman  Church  by  reviving 
the  Augustinian  views  of  sin  and  grace,  against  the  semi-Pelagian  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  Jesuitism,  and  made  a  near  approach  to  evangel- 
ical Protestantism,  though  remaining  sincerely  Roman  Catholic  in  its 
churchly,  sacerdotal,  and  sacramental  spirit,  and  legalistic,  ascetic  piety. 
It  was  most  violently  opposed  and  almost  totally  suppressed  by  the  com- 
bined power  of  Church  and  State  in  France,  which  in  return  reaped  the 
Revolution.  It  called  forth  two  Papal  condemnations,  with  which  we 
are  here  concerned. 

I.  The  bull  'Cum  occasione'  of  Innocent  X.  (who  personally  knew 
and  cared  nothing  about  theology),  A.D.  1653.  It  is  purely  negative, 
and  condemns  the  following  five  propositions  from  a  posthumous  work 
of  Jansenius,  entitled  Augustinus} 

(1.)  The  fulfillment  of  some  precepts  of  God  is  impossible  even  to  just 
men  according  to  their  present  ability  {secundum  j)7'cesentes  quas  Iiahent 
vires),  and  the  grace  is  also  wanting  to  them  by  which  they  could  be 
observed  {deest  illis  gratia,  qua  jpossibiUa  fiant). 

(2.)  Interior  grace  is  never  resisted  in  the  state  of  fallen  nature. 

'  The  book  is  called  after  the  great  African  Church  Father,  whose  doctrines  it  reproduced, 
and  was  published  by  friends  of  the  author  in  1C40,  two  years  after  his  death.  On  Jansen, 
comp.  the  Dutch  biography  of  Hkeseu:  Hlstoriscli  Verhaal  vn/i  de  Geboorfe,  Leven,  etc., 
van  Cornelius  .Tansenius,  1727.  He  was  born  near  Leerdam,  in  Holland,  l.'SSo,  studied  in 
Paris,  was  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Louvain,  Bishop  of  Ypres  1635,  and 
died  1638.  He  read  Augustine's  woi-ks  against  Pelagius  thirty  times,  the  other  works  ten 
times.  His  book  was  finished  shortly  before  his  death,  and  advocates  the  Augustinian  system 
on  total  depravity,  the  loss  of  free-will,  irresistible  grace,  and  predestination.  In  liis  will  he 
submitted  it  to  the  Holy  See.  He  resembles  somewhat  his  countryman,  Pope  Adrian  VI., 
who  vainly  endeavored  to  reform  the  Papacy. 

YoL.  I.— Π 
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(3.)  For  merit  or  demerit  in  the  state  of  fallen  nature  man  need  not 
be  exempt  from  all  necessity,  but  oidj  from  coercion  or  constraint 
{Ad  laerendum  et  demerendum  in  statu  naturcB  lajysce,  iioii  requir'itur 
in  homine  lihertas  a  necessitate,  sed  siijjicit  llhertas  a  coactione — that 
is,  from  violence  and  natm*al  necessity). 

(4.)  The  Semi-Pelagians  admitted  the  necessity  of  prevenient  interior 
grace  for  every  action,  even  for  the  beginning  of  faith ;  but  they  Avere 
heretical  {in  eo  erant  hceretici)  in  believing  this  grace  to  be  such  as 
could  be  resisted,  or  obeyed  by  the  human  will  (earn  gratiam  taleni 
esse^  Gui posset  humana  voluntas  resister'e,  vel  ohtevijperare). 

(5.)  It  is  semi-Pelagian  to  say  that  Christ  died  and  shed  his  blood 
wholly  (altogether)  for  all  men.^ 

The  Jansenists  maintained  that  these  propositions  were  not  taught 
by  Jansenius,  at  least  not  in  the  sense  in  Avhich  they  were  condemned  ; 
that  this  was  a  liistorical  question  of  fact  {question  de  fa  it),  wot  a  dog- 
matic question  of  right  (droit) ;  and,  while  conceding  to  the  Pope  the 
right  to  condemn  heretical  propositions,  they  denied  his  infallibility  in 
decidiug  a  question  of  fact,  about  which  he  might  be  misinformed, 
ignorant,  prejudiced,  or  taken  by  surprise. 

But  Pope  Alexander  YIL,  in  a  bull  of  1G65,  commanded  all  the 
Jansenists  to  subscribe  a  formula  of  submission  to  the  bull  of  Inno- 
cent X.,  with  the  declaration  that  the  five  propositions  were  taught  in 
the  book  of  Cornelius  Jansen  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  con- 
denmed  by  the  previous  Pope.^ 

The  Jansenists,  including  the  nuns  of  Port-Royal,  refused  to  submit. 
Many  fled  to  the  Netherlands.  The  Poj)e  abolished  their  famous  con- 
vent (1709),  the  building  Λvas  destroyed  by  order  of  Louis  ΧΙΛ^.  (1710), 
even  the  corpses  of  the  illustrious  Tillemonts,  Arnaulds,  Kicoles,  De 
Sacys,  and  others,  were  disinterred  with  gross  brutality  (1711),  and  the 
church  itself  was  demolished  (1713).     No  wonder  that  such  bai  barons 

*  ^  Semijxlagiamnn  est  dicere,  Christum  pro  omnibus  omnino  7norti/iim  esse  ant  sanpuinern 
/udisse.'  This  supralapsarian  proposition  is  comlemned  asfh/sa,  temeraria ,  scandalosa ,  impia, 
blasphema,  et  hceretica.  fcee  the  five  piOi)ositions  of  Jansen  in  Den/.inger's  Enchir.,  pp.  316, 
317. 

°  ^  Efjo  N.  ronstitulioni  nposfolica'  Innocentii  X.,  data  die  31.  Maji  1653,  et  constilutioni 
Alerundri  VII.,  data•  die  16.  Octohris  1660,  summorum  Pontijirum,  vie  suhjicio,  et  quinque  pro- 
j)ositiones  ex  Cornelii  Jansenii  libra,  cui  noitien  Am/usti))us,  exccrptas,  et  in  sensu  ab  eodem 
•auctore  intento,  prout  i/las  per  dictas  constitiitiones  Sedes  A/iostalica  da7)i7>avit,  sincero  animo 
rejicio  ac  danino,  et  itajuro.     Sic  me  iJeus  adjuvet,  et  htec  sancla  Dei  evaitgelia.' 
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tyranny  and  cruelty,  perpetrated  in  the  holy  name  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  bred  a  generation  of  skeptics  and  infidels,  Λνΐιο  at  last  banished 
the  Church  and  religion  itself  from  the  territory  of  France.  Cardinal 
Noailles,  who  from  weakness  had  lent  his  high  authority  to  these  out- 
rages, made  afterwards,  in  bitter  repentance,  a  pilgrimage  to  the  ruins 
of  Port-Royal,  and,  looking  over  the  desecrated  burial-ground,  he  ex- 
claimed :  '  Oh !  all  these  dismantled  stones  will  rise  up  against  me  at 
the  day  of  judgment!  Oh  !  how  shall  I  ever  bear  the  vast,  the  heavy 
load  !'i 

11.  The  more  important  bull  '  Unigenitus  (Dei  Filius)',  issued  by 
Pope  Clement  XL,  Sept.,  1713,  condemns  one  hundred  and  one  sen- 
tences of  the  Jansenist  Pasquier  Quesnel  (d.  1719),  extracted  from  his 
moral  reflections  on  the  New  Testament.^ 

This  bull  is  likewise  negative,  but  commits  the  Church  of  Pome  still 
more  strongly  than  the  former  against  evangelical  doctrines.  Several 
of  the  passages  selected  are  found  almost  literally  in  Augustine  and 
St.  Paul ;  they  assert  the  total  depravity  of  human  nature,  the  loss  of 
liberty,  the  renewing  power  of  the  free  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  the  right 
and  duty  of  all  Christians  to  read  the  Bible. 

'  Gregoire  :  Les  ruines  de  Port-Roya/,  Par.  1709.  Memoires  sur  la  destruction  de  P.  R.  des 
Chaiiijts,  17  \\.  Jervis,  1.  c.  Vol.  IL  pp.191  sqq.  Tregelles  says,  1.  c.  p.  47  :  'The  united  acts 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Jesuits,  in  crushing  aliive  Protestants,  Quietists,  and  Jansenists,  drove 
religion  well-nigh  out  of  France.  What  a  spectacle!  The  same  monarch,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  same  evil-minded  and  pharisaical  woman  (Madame  de  Maintenon),  persecuting 
not  only  Protestants,  but  also  such  men  as  Fe'nelon,  among  the  brightest  and  holiest  of  those 
who  owned  the  authority  of  Rome.  Thus  was  the  train  laid  which  led  to  the  fearful  explo- 
sion in  which  altar  and  throne  alike  fell,  and  atheism  was  nationally  embraced.  How  the 
mind  of  Voltaire  was  aifected  by  the  abominable  deeds  of  men  who  professed  the  name  of 
Christ,  is  shown  by  his  juvenile  verses,  in  which  he  speaks  so  indignantly  of  the  destruction 
of  Port-Royal  that  he  was  sent  for  a  year  to  the  Bastile.' 

•  Pasquier  or  Paschasius  Quesnel  was  born  at  Paris,  1G34,  studied  at  the  Sorbonne,  joined 
the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and  was  appointed  director  of  the  institution  belonging  to 
tliis  order  at  Paris.  He  was  a  profound  and  devout  student  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers, 
edited  the  works  of  Leo  I.  (1675,  with  dissertations)  in  defense  of  the  Gallican  Church  against 
the  Ultramontane  Papacy  (hence  the  edition  was  condemned  by  the  Congregation  of  the  In- 
dex), was  exiled  from  France  IG84,  joined  Arnavdd  at  Brussels,  and  died  at  Amsterdam  1719. 
After  the  death  of  Arnauld  he  was  considered  the  head  of  the  Jansenists.  His  commentary 
is  one  of  the  most  spiritual  and  reverent.  It  is  entitled  'Ze  Nouv.  Testament  enfran^ois  avec 
des  reflexions  morales  sur  chaque  vers,  et  pour  en  rendre  la  lecture  plus  utile,  et  la  meditation 
plus  aisee,'  Paris,  1687,  2  vols.;  1694;  Amsterd.  1736,  8  vols.  ;  also  in  Latin  and  other 
languages;  Engl.  ed.  London,  1819-25,  4  vols.  The  Gospels  were  repeatedly  published, 
with  an  introductory  essay  by  Bishop  Daniel  Wilson,  London  and  New  York.  Comp.  Causa 
QuesueUiana,  Brussels,  1 704. 
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The  following  are  the  most  important  of  these  propositions  :^ 

(2.)  Jesu  Christi  gratia,  principium  efficax  boni  cujvscunque  generis,  necessaria  est  ad  omne 
oiius  honum  ;  absque  ilia  non  solum  nihil  fit,  sed  nee  fieri  potest. 

(I?.)  In  viinnvi,  I)oiniiic,  jtrdcipls,  si  tu  ipse  non  das,  f/uod  jira'cijiis.  (Compare  the  similar 
sentence  of  Augustine,  which  was  so  offensive  to  Pchigius  :   Uu  quod  jubes,  et  jube  quod  vis.) 

(4.)  ltd,  Domiue ;  omnicC possibilia  sunt  ei,ctd  ouiniu  ])ossibilia  facts,  eadem  operando  in  illo. 

(!()._)  Gratia  est  operatio  inanus  omnipotentis  Dei,  qtiam  idhil  inqiedire  potest  aut  retardare. 

(II.)  (Iratia  non  est  aliud  quam  voluntas  omni/iotentis  JJti  jubentis  et  facientis,  quod  jubet. 

(13.)  Quando  Deus  vult  aniviam  salv am  facer e,  et  earn  tungit  interiori  gratiic  suoi  inanu, 
nulla  voluntas  humana  ei  resisfit. 

(18.)  Semen  verbi,  quod  inanus  Dei  irrigat,  semper  affert  fructum  suinn. 

(21.)  Gratia  Jesu  Christi  est  gratia  fortis,  potens,  suprema,  invincibilis,  utjtole  qua:  est 
operatio  voluntatis  omnijwtentis,  sequela  et  imitatio  ojierationis  Dei  incarnantis  et  resuscitantis 
Filium  suum. 

(27.)  Fides  est  prima  gratia  etfons  omnium  aliarum.     (2  Pet.  1.  3.) 

(2<S.)  Prima  gratia,  quam  Dens  concedit  peccatori,  est  jieccatorum  reynissio. 

(29.)  Extra  ecclesiam  nulla  conceditur  gratia." 

(;}().)  Omnes,  quos  JJeus  vult  salvare  per  Christum,  salvantur  infallibiliter. 

(38.)  Peccator  non  est  liber,  nisi  ad  malum,  sine  gratia  JJberatoris. 

(31).)  Voluntas,  quam  gratia  non  pra-venit,  nihil  habet  luininis,  nisi  ad  aherrandtim ,  ardoris, 
nisi  ad  se  prwcipitundum,  virium  nisi  ad  se  vulnerandum  ;  est  capux  omnis  wall  et  incapax  ad 
omne  bonum. 

(40.)  Sine  gratia  nihil  aviare  possiimus,  nisi  ad  nostram  rondemnatlonem. 

(Γ)8.)  Nee  Deus  est  nee  religio,  ubi  non  est  charitas.     (1  John  iv.  8.) 

(Γ)ί).)  Oratio  impiorum  est  novum  peccatum;  et  quod  Deus  illis  concedit,  est  novum  in  eos 
judicium. 

(09.)  Fides,  usus,  augmentum  et  privmivm  fidei,  totum  est  donum  puree  liberalitatis  Dei. 

(72.)  Nota  ecclesiai  Cliristiance  est,  quod  sit  catholica,  comjjrehendens  et  omnes  angelos  culi, 
et  omnes  electos  et  justos  terr(v  et  omnium  sieculorum. 

(7'}.)  Ecclesia  est  unus  solus  homo  compositus  ex  jtlurilms  mendiris,  quorum  Christus  est  ca- 
put, vita,  subsistentia  et  persona  ;  unus  solus  Christus  comj)ositus  ex  jduribus  Sanctis,  quorum 
est  Sanctificator. 

(7G.)  Nihil spatiosius  Ecclesia  Dei;  quia  omnes  electi  etjusti  omnium  secidorum  illam  com- 
ponunt  (Epli.  ii.  22). 

(77.)  C^ui  non  ducit  vitam  diqnam  filio  Dei  et  membra  Christi,  cessat  interius  habere  Deum 
pro  Patre  et  Christum  pro  cajiite. 

(79.)  Utile  et  necessarum  est  omni  tempore,  omni  loco,  et  oinni  personarum  generi,  studere  et 
cognoscere  spiritum,  pietatem  et  inysteria  sacrce  Scri/>lur(c. 

(80.)  Lectio  sacrce  Scripturce  est  pro  omnibus.     (John  v.  89  ;  Acts  xvii.  11.) 

(81.)  Obscuritas  sancti  verbi  Dei  non  est  laicis  ratio  dis/)ensaiidi  se  ipsos  ab  ejus  lectione. 

(82.)  Dies  Dominirus  a  Christianis  debet  sanctificari  lectionibus  pietatis  et  super  omnia 
sanctarum  Scri/)turarnm.    Datnnosum  est,  velle  Christianum  ab  hac  lectione  retrahere. 

(84.)  Abri/iere  e  Christiaiwrum  rnanibus  novum  Testamrntum  seu  eis  illud  clausum  tenere 
auferendo  eis  modum  istud  inlelligcndi,  est  illis  Christi  as  ohturure. 

(8Γ).)  Interdicere  Christianis  lectionem  sacrce  Scripturcp,  prasertim  Evangelii,  est  interdi- 
cere  usum  luminis  filiis  lucis  etfacere,  ut  patiantur  speciem  quamdam  excommunicationis. 

(92.)  Pati  jiotius  in  pace  excoinmimicationem  et  anathema  injnsium,  quam  prodere  I'eritatem, 
<>st  imitari  sanctum  Paulum;  tantum  abest,  ut  sit  erigere  se  contra  azictoritatem  aut  scindere 
unitatem. 

(100.)  Tempus  deplorabile,  quo  creditur  honorari  Deus  persequendo  veritatem  ejusque  disci- 
pulos!  .  .  .  Frequenter  credinrus  sacrificare  Deo  impium,  et  sacrificamus  diabolo  Dei  servum. 

These  and  similar  propositions,  some  of  them  one-sided  and  exagger- 
ated, many  of  them  clearly  patristic  and  biblical,  are  indisci'iminately 

'  Denzinger's  Enchir.,  pp.  3,J1-3G1. 

'  The  denial  of  this  ])roposition  implies  the  assertion  that  there  is  grace  outside  of  the  Church, 
though  not  sufficient  for  salvation;  else  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  Roman  Catholic  doc- 
trine ''Extra  ecclesiam  nulla  salus.' 
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condemned  by  the  bull  Unigenitus^  as  'false,  captious,  ill-sounding, 
offensive  to  pious  ears,  scandalous,  rash,  injurious,  seditious,  impious, 
blasphemous,  suspected  of  heresy  and  savoring  of  heresy  itself,  near 
akin  to  heresy,  sevei-al  times  condemned,  and  manifestly  renewing 
various  heresies,  particularly  those  which  are  contained  in  the  infamous 
propositions  of  Jansenius!' 

Λ  large  portion  of  the  French  clergy,  headed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  Cardinal  de  Xoailles,  who  repented  of  his  part  in  the  destruction 
of  Port-Royal,  protested  against  the  bull,  and  appealed  from  the  Pope 
to  a  future  council.  But  'when  Pome  has  spoken,  the  cause  is  finished.' 
The  bull  JJnigemtus  M-as  repeatedly  confirmed  by  the  same  Clement  XI., 
A.D.  1718  (in  the  bull  ^PastoraUs  Officii'),  Innocent  XIII.,  1722, Bene- 
dict XIII.  and  a  Roman  Sjmod,  1725,  Benedict  XIY.,  1756  ;  it  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Galilean  clergy  1730,  and,  as  Denzinger  says,  by  '  the  whole 
Catholic  world'  (^  ah  universo  mundo  catJiolico'').  Even  the  miracles 
on  the  grave  of  a  Jansenist  saint  (Francois  Paris,  who  died  1727,  after 
the  severest  self-denial,  with  a  protest  against  the  bull  Uiiigenitus  in 
his  hand),  could  not  save  Jansenism  from  destruction  in  France.' 

But  a  remnant  fled  to  the  more  liberal  soil  of  Protestant  Holland, 
and  Avas  there  preserved  as  a  perpetual  testimony  against  Jesuitism,  and, 
as  it  now  seems,  for  an  important  mission  in  connection  with  the  Old 
Catholic  protest  against  the  decisions  of  the  A^atican  Council. 

Note  ox  the  Jansenists  in  Holland. — The  remnant  of  the  Jansenists  or  the  Old  Catho- 
lics in  Holland  date  their  separate  existence  from  the  protest  against  the  bull  Unigenitus,  but 
are  properly  the  descendants  of  the  original  Catholics.  They  disown  the  name  'Jansenists,'  on 
the  ground  of  alleged  error  in  the  papal  bulls  concerning  the  true  teacliing  of  Jansen,  and  call 
themselves  the  '  Old  Episcopal  Clergy  of  the  Netherlands;'  but  they  are  strongly  opposed  to 
the  theology  and  casuistry  of  the  Jesuits,  and  incline  to  the  Augnstinian  views  of  sin  and 
grace.  In  other  respects  they  are  good  Catliolics  in  doctrine,  Avorship,  and  mode  of  piety; 
they  acknowledge  the  decrees  and  canons  of  Trent,  and  even  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  old  Galilean  theory.  They  inform  him  of  the  election  of  every  new 
bishop,  which  the  Pope  as  regularly  declares  illegitimate,  null,  and  void.  They  say  that  the 
tyranny  of  a  father  does  not  absolve  his  children  from  the  duty  of  obedience,  and  hope  against 
hope  that  God  will  convert  the  Pope,  and  turn  his  heart  towards  them.  They  number  at 
present  one  archbishopric  of  Utrecht  and  two  bishoprics  of  Deventer  and  Haarlem,  2.5  con- 
gregations, and  about  6000  members.  They  live  very  quietly,  surrounded  by  Romanists 
and  Protestants,  and  are  much  respected,  like  the  Moravians,  for  their  character  and  piety. 
The  Pope,  after  condemning  them  over  and  over  again,  appointed,  in  1853,  five  new  bishop- 
rics ill  Holland,  with  a  rival  arclibishop  at  Utrecht,  and  thus  consolidated  and  perpetuated 
the  schism.     AVhen  the  decree  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  promulgated  in  185-t,  the 

'  The  Jesuits,  of  course,  ascribed  the  Jansenist  miracles,  visions,  and  ecstatic  convulsions 
to  the  devil. 
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three  Old  Catholic  Bishops  issued  a  pastoral  letter,  in  \vhich  they  reject  tlie  new  dogma  as 
contrary  to  the  Scriptures  and  early  tradition,  and  as  lacking  the  threefold  test  of  catholicity 
{semper,  uhique,  ab  omnibus).  The  Vatican  decree  of  Papal  Infallihility,  and  the  Old  Catholic 
movement  in  Gennany  have  brought  this  long  afHicted  and  persecuted  remnant  of  Jansenism 
into  new  notice.  The  Old  Catholics  of  Germany,  holding  fast  to  an  unbroken  episcopal  suc- 
cession, looked  to  their  brethren  in  Holland  for  aid  in  eftecting  an  organization  when  it  should 
become  necessary.  At  their  invitation,  Archbishop  Loos,  of  Utrecht  (a  venerable  and  amia- 
ble old  gentleman),  made  a  tour  of  visitation  in  tlie  summer  of  1872,  and  confirmed  about  five 
hundred  ciiildren  in  several  congregations  in  (iermanv,  blessing  God  that  his  little  Church  was 
spared  for  happier  days.  After  his  death  the  Bishop  of  Deventer  consecrated  Prof.  Heinkens 
Bishop  for  the  Old  Catholics  in  Germany,  Aug.  11,1 873.  Tiie  Old  Catholics  of  Holland  agree 
with  those  in  Germany :  1.  In  maintaining  the  doctrinal  basis  of  Tridentine  Komanism  ;  2.  In 
protesting  against  all  subsequent  papal  decisions,  more  particularly  the  bull  UnU/enitus,  the 
decree  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  (1854),  and  the  Vatican  decree  of  Papal  Infallibility 
(1870).  But  the  Old  Catholics  of  Germany  are  in  a  transition  state,  and  will  very  probably 
be  driven  fiirthcr  away  from  Koman  Catholicism  by  the  irresistible  logic  of  events. 

§  28.  The  Papal  Definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  tub 

Λ^ικοΐΝ  Mary,  1854. 
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newly  edited  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Pcsky,  with  a  preface  and  notes,  London,  18G9.  Card.  Joh.  de  Turrecremata, 
or  Torquemada  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Great  Inquisitor  Thomas  de  T.),  attended  as  magister 
sacri  jMlatii  the  General  Councils  of  Basle  and  Ferrara,  and,  although  a  faithful  champion  of  Popery, 
he  opposed,  as  a  Dominican,  the  Immaculate  Conception.    He  died,  1408,  at  Rome. 
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de  Conceptn  B.  Marire  Virginis,  2d  ed.  16T7  :  also  iu  the  flrst  volume  of  his  Opera  omnia,  Colouii  Allobro- 
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E.  Prf.css:  Die  nymische  Lehre  von  der  nnbefleckten  Empfungiiiss.  Ann  den  Qmllen  dargestellt  und  aus 
Gnttes  Wort  widerlegt,  Berlin,  1SG5.  The  same,  translated  into  English  by  Geo.  Gladstone,  Edinburgh, 
18(!7.    The  author  has  since  become  a  Romanist,  and  recalled  his  book,  Dec.  1871. 

H.  B.  Smith  (Professor  iu  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.Y.) :  The  Dogma  of  the  Immactdate  Con- 
ception.  iu  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Reviexe,  New  York,  for  1855,  pp.  275-311. 

Dr.  PrsEv :  Eirenikon,  Part  II.,  Lond.  1867. 

Art.  in  Christian  Rememhrancer  for  Oct.  18.•)5 ;  Jan.  1S66 ;  July,  1SG8. 
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Tlie  first  step  towards  the  proclamation  of  the  dogma  of  the  Immacu- 
L.^TE  Conception  of  the  Virgin  M.vky,  which  exempts  her  from  all 
contact  with  sin  and  guilt,  Avas  tahen  bj  Pope  Pius  IX.,  himself  a  most 
devout  worshiper  of  Mary,  during  his  temporary  exile  at  Gaeta.  In 
an  encyclical  letter,  dated  Feb.  2,  1849,  he  invited  the  opinion  of  the 
Bishops  on  the  alleged  ardent  desire  of  the  Catholic  Avorld  that  the 
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Apostolic  See  should,  by  some  solemn  judgment,  define  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  and  thus  secure  signal  blessings  to  the  Church  in  these 
evil  times.  For,  he  added, '  You  know  full  Avell,  venerable  brethren,  that 
the  whole  ground  of  our  confidence  is  placed  in  the  most  holy  Virgin,' 
since  '  God  has  vested  in  her  the  plenitude  of  all  good,  so  that  hence- 
forth, if  there  be  in  us  any  hope,  if  there  be  any  grace,  if  there  be  any 
salvation  {si  quid  spei  in  nohis  est,  si  quid  gratice,  si  quid  salutis),\\Q 
nuist  receive  it  solely  from  her,  according  to  the  will  of  him  who  would 
have  us  possess  all  through  Mary.' 

More  than  six  hundred  Bishops  answered,  all  of  them,  with  the 
exception  of  four,  assenting  to  the  Pope's  belief,  but  fifty-two,  among 
them  distinguished  German  and  French  Bishops,  dissentiug  from  the 
expediency  or  opportuneness  of  the  proposed  dogmatic  definition. 
The  Archbishop  of  Paris  (Sibour)  apprehended  injury  to  the  Catholic 
faith  from  the  unnecessary  definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
which  'could  be  proved  neither  from  the  Scriptures  nor  from  tradition, 
and  to  which  reason  and  science  raised  insolvable,  or  at  least  inextrica- 
ble, difficulties.'  But  this  opposition  was  drowned  in  the  general  current.' 

After  the  preliminary  labors  of  a  special  commission  of  Cardinals 
and  theologians,  and  a  consistory  of  consultation.  Pope  Pius,  in  virtue 
of  the  authority  of  Christ  and  the  holy  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and 
his  own  authority,  solemnly  proclaimed  the  dogma  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Conception,  Dec.  8, 1854,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  presence  of 
over  two  hundred  Cardinals,  Bishops,  and  other  dignitaries,  invited  by 
him,  not  to  discuss  the  doctrine,  but  simply  to  give  additional  solemnity 
to  the  ceremony  of  proclamation.  After  the  mass  and  the  singing  of 
the  Yeni  Creator  Sj>iritus,  he  read  Avitli  a  tremulous  voice  the  con- 
cluding formula  of  the  bull  '  Inefahilis  Deus,''  declaring  it  to  be  a  di- 
vinely revealed  fact  and  dogma,  which  must  be  firmly  and  constantly 
believed  by  all  the  faithful  on  pain  of  excommunication,  '  that  the  most 
Messed  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  first  moment  of  her  concej^tion,  hj  a  special 
grace  and  privilege  of  Almighty  God,  in  virtue  of  the  merits  of  Christy 
was  preserved  immaculate  from  all  stain  of  original  sin.''^ 

'  PeiTOne  says :  Vix  quatuor  responderunt  negative  quoad  definittonem,  et  ex  hie  ipsi.i  tres 
brevi  imttarunt  sententiam.  These  letters,  with  others  from  sovereigns,  monastic  orders,  and 
Catholic  societies,  are  printed  in  nine  volumes. 

'  '' Postquam  numquam  intermisimus  in  humilitate  et  jpjvnio  privafas  nostras  et  puhlicas  HJc- 
clesicB  preces  Deo  Patri  per  Fil'iuni  ejus  offerre,  ut  Spiritus  Sancti  virtute  mentem  nostram 
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The  sliouts  of  the  assembled  inuUltude,  the  cannons  of  St.  Angelo, 
the  chime  of  all  the  bells,  the  illumhiation  of  St.  Peter's  dome,  the 
splendor  of  gorgeous  feasts,  responded  to  the  decree.  Home  was  in- 
toxicated with  idolatrous  enthusiasm,  and  the  whole  Romaii  Catholic 
world  thrilled  with  joy  over  the  crowning  glory  of  the  innnaculate 
queen  of  heaven,  Λνΐιο  Avould  now  be  more  gracious  and  powerful  in 
her  intercession  than  ever,  and  shower  the  richest  blessings  upon  the 
Pope  and  his  Church.  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  occasion,  the 
Pope  caused  a  bi'onze  tablet  to  be  i)laced  in  the  wall  of  the  choir 
of  St.  Peter's,  with  the  inscription  that,  on  the  Sth  of  December,  1854:, 
he  proclaimed  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Dei- 
X>ara  Virgo  Maria,  and  thereby  fulfilled  the  desire  of  the  whole 
Catholic  world  {totius  orb  is  catholici  desideria\  and  a  pompous  mar- 
ble statue  of  the  Virgin  to  be  erected  on  the  Piazza  di  Spagnia,  facing 
the  palace  of  the  Propaganda,  and  representing  the  Virgin  in  the  attitude 
of  blessing,  with  Moses,  David,  Isaiah,  and  Ezekiel,  as  the  prophetic 
Λvitnesses  of  her  conception,  at  the  foot  of  the  column.^  He  ordered, 
also,  through  the  Congregation  of  Eites,  the  preparation  of  a  new  mass 
and  a  new  office  for  the  festival  of  the  Conception,  which  was  published 
Sept.  25, 1863,  and  contains  the  prayer :  '  Ο  God,  who,  by  the  immacu- 
late conception  of  the  A^rgin,  didst  prepare  a  worthy  dwelling  for  thy 
Son :  grant,  \\q  beseech  thee,  that,  as  thou  didst  preserve  her  from 
every  stain,  in  anticipation  of  the  death  of  thy  Son,  so  Ave  also  may, 
through  her  intercession,  appear  purified  before  thy  presence.' 

The  doo;ma  lacks  the  sanction  of  an  oecumenical  Council,  and  rests 


dirigere  et  confirmare  dignaretur,  implorato  universal  cakstis  curicv  privsidio,  et  advocate  cum 
qenitibtis  Parnclito  Spiritu,  eoque  sic  asjnrante,  ad  honorem  Sonctn•  et  Individiue  Trinitatis, 
ad  deciis  et  ornaiiientum  Virginia  Deipara',  ad  exaltationem  fidei  catholics  et  christians  re- 
ligionis  aiigmentum,  auctoritate  Domini  nostri  Jcsu  Christi,  beatorum  Ajiostolorum  Petri  et 
Pauli,  (tc  nostra  declaranuis,  pronuntiamus  et  dejinimns,  doctrinam,  qua•  tenet,  heatissimam 

ViKGINKM  ΜαΚΙΑΛΙ  IX  ΓΚΙΜΟ  INSTANTI  SU-E  CoNCKPTIONIS  FUISSE  SISGrLAKI  OMXII'OTENTIS 

Dei  GRATIA  et  pkivilegio,  intuitu  mehitorum  Christi  Jesu  Salvatoris  iiumani  gene- 
ris, AB  OMNI  ORiGiNALis  ciTLP.E  Ι.ΑΙ5Ε  I'RESKRVATAM  ΐΜΛίιτΝΕΜ,  cssc  a  Dco  revelutam  atqus 
idcirco  ah  omnilms  JideiUms  firnnter  constanterqne  credendam.  Quaprojtter  si  qui  seciis  ac  a 
Nobis  definitum  est,  quod  Deus  avertat,  prwsuwpserint  corde  scntire,  ii  norerint  ac  porro  sciant, 
se  proprio  judicio  condemnatos,  navfragium  circa  Jidem  passos  esse,  et  ah  unitate  Ecchsue  de- 
fecisse,  nc  prwterca  facto  ipso  suo  setnet  poenis  a  j tire  statutis  subjicere,  si,  quod  corde,  sen- 
tiunl,  verba  aut  scripto,  vel.  alio  quovis  externa  viodo  signijicare  ausi/uerint.' 

'  Tlie  statue  of  the  Virgin  is  said  to  have  come  out  of  the  Koman  fobric  witli  a  hideous 
craclx,  whidi  Avas  clumsily  patched  up.  See  Hase,  Protest.  Polcmik,  'οά  ed.  p.  341,  and 
Preuss,  1.  c.  p.  lit?  (Kiiglish  edition). 
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solely  on  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  who,  in  its  proclamation,  virtually 
anticipated  his  own  infallibility  ;  but  it  has  been  generally  accepted  by 
subsequent  assent,  and  must  be  considered  as  an  essential  and  undoubted 
part  of  the  Roman  faith,  especially  since  the  Vatican  Council  has  de- 
clared the  official  infallibility  of  the  Pope. 

This  extraordinary  dogma  lifts  the  Virgin  Mary  out  of  the  fallen  and 
redeemed  race  of  Adam,  and  places  her  on  a  par  with  the  Saviour. 
For  if  she  is  really  free  from  all  hereditary  as  well  as  actual  sin  and 
guilt,  she  is  above  the  need  of  redemption.  Repentance,  forgiveness, 
regeneration,  conversion,  sanctification  are  as  inapplicable  to  her  as  to 
Christ  himself.  The  definition  of  such  a  dogma  implies  nothing  less 
than  a  Divine  revelation ;  for  only  the  omniscient  God  can  know  the 
fact  of  the  immaculate  conception,  and  only  he  can  reveal  it.  He  did 
not  reveal  it  to  the  inspired  Apostles,  nor  to  the  Fathers.  Did  he  re- 
veal  it  to  Pope  Pius  IX.,  in  1854,  more  than  eighteen  centuries  after  it 
took  place  ? 

Viewed  fi-om  the  Roman  point  of  view,  the  new  dogma  is  the  legiti- 
mate fruit  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  modern  Romanism.  It  only  com- 
pletes that  Mariology,  and  fortifies  that  Mariolatry,  which  is  the  very 
soul  of  its  piety  and  public  worship.  We  may  almost  call  Romanism 
the  Church  of  the  Virgin  Mary — not  of  the  real  Virgin  of  the  Gospels, 
who  sits  humbly  and  meekly  at  the  feet  of  her  and  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  in  heaven,  but  of  the  apocryphal  Vii'gin  of  the  imagination, 
which  assigns  her  a  throne  high  above  angels  and  saints.  This  myth- 
ical Mary  is  the  popular  expression  of  the  Romish  idea  of  the  Church, 
and  absorbs  all  the  reverence  and  affection  of  the  heart.  Her  worship 
overshadows  even  the  worship  of  Christ.  Ilis  perfect  humanity,  by 
which  he  comes  much  nearer  to  us  than  his  earthly  mother,  is  almost 
forgotten.  She, the  lovely,  gentle,  compassionate  woman,  stands  in  front; 
her  Son,  over  whom  she  is  supposed  still  to  exercise  the  i-ights  of  her 
divine  maternity,  is  either  the  stern  Lord  behind  tlie  clouds,  or  rests  as 
a  smiling  infant  on  her  supporting  arms.  By  her  powerful  intercession 
she  is  the  fountain  of  all  grace.  She  is  virtually  put  in  the  place  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  made  the  mediatrix  between  Christ  and  the  be- 
liever. She  is  most  frequently  approached  in  prayer,  and  the  'Ave 
Maria'  is  to  the  Catholic  what  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  to  the  Protestant. 
If  she  hears  all  the  petitions  which  from  day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to 
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hour,  rise  up  to  her  from  many  millions  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  she 
must,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  be  omnipresent  and  omniscient.  She 
is  tlic  favorite  subject  of  Eonu^n  painters,  who  represent  her  as  blend- 
ing in  liai'inuny  the  spotless  beauty  of  the  Virgin  and  the  tender  care 
of  the  motlier,  and  as  the  crowned  queen  of  heaven.  Every  event  of 
her  life,  known  or  unknown,  even  her  alleged  bodily  assumption  to 
heaven,  is  celebrated  with  special  zeal  by  a  public  festival.'  It  is  al- 
most incredible  to  Avhat  extent  Komish  books  of  devotion  exalt  the 
Virgin.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Avhole  Psalter  Avas  rewritten  and  made 
to  sing  her  praises,  as  '  The  heavens  declare  thy  glory,  Ο  Mary ;'  '  Offer 
unto  our  lady,  ye  sons  of  God,  praise  and  reverence  !'  In  St.  Liguori's 
mucli  admired  and  commended  ''Glories  of  Mary, ^  she  is  called  'our 
life,'  the  'hope  of  sinners,'  'an  advocate  mighty  to  save  all,'  a  'peace- 
maker between  sinners  and  God.'  There  is  scarcely  an  epithet  of 
Christ  which  is  not  applied  to  her.  According  to  Pope  Pius  IX., 
'  Mary  has  crushed  the  head  of  the  serpent,'  i.  e.,  destroyed  the  power 
of  Satan, '  with  her  immaculate  foot !'  Around  her  name  clusters  a  mul- 
titude of  pious  and  blasphemous  legends,  superstitions,  and  impostures 
of  Λvonder-working  pictures,  eye-rotations,  and  other  unnatural  marvels; 
even  the  cottage  in  which  she  lived  was  transported  by  angels  through 
the  air,  across  land  and  sea,  from  Nazareth  in  Galilee  to  Loretto  in 
Italy ;  and  such  a  silly  legend  was  soberly  and  learnedly  defended  even 
in  our  days  by  a  Roman  Archbishop.^ 

Eomanism  stands  and  falls  \\\U\  Mariolatry  and  Papal  Infallibility; 
while  Protestantism  stands  and  falls  Avith  the  Λvorship  of  Christ  as  the 
only  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  and  the  all-sufficient  Advocate 
with  the  Father. 


1  Whyshould  the  ?\ί•ύοηοίύ\&  Assumption  ofMaryto  heaven  (as  it  is  called  in  distinction  from 
the  Ascension  of  Christ)  not  be  proclaimed  a  divinely  revealed  fiict  and  a  l)inding  dogma,  as 
Λνεΐΐ  as  the  Immaculate  Conception  ?  The  evidence  is  about  the  same.  If  Mary  was  free  from 
all  contact  witli  sin,  she  can  not  have  been  subject  to  death  and  corruption,  which  are  tlie  wages 
of  sin.  The  silence  of  the  Bible  concerning  her  end  might  be  turned  to  good  account.  Tra- 
dition, also,  can  be  produced  in  favor  of  the  assum])tion.  St.  Jerome  was  inclined  to  believe 
it,  and  even  the  great  Augustine  '  feared  to  say  that  the  blessed  body,  in  which  Christ  bad 
been'incarnate,  could  become  food  for  the  worms.'  The  festival  of  the  Assumption,  which  pre- 
supposes the  po])ular  superstition,  is  older  than  the  festival  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and 
is  traced  by  some  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  century. 

=  Dr.  Kenrick,  of  St.  Louis,  in  bis  work  on  the  'Ilohj  Ilotise,'  a  book  which  is  said  to  be  too 
little  known.     See  Smith,  1.  c.  p.  279. 
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§  29.  The  Argument  for  the  Immaculate  Conception, 

The  importance  of  tlie  subject  justifies  and  demands  a  brief  examina- 
tion of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  this  novel  dogma,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  features  of  modern  Romanism,  and  forms  an  im- 
])assable  gulf  between  it  and  Protestantism.  It  is  a  striking  proof  of 
llomisli  departure  from  the  truth,  and  of  the  anti-Christian  presumption 
of  the  Pope,  who  declared  it  to  be  a  primitive  divine  revelation ;  while 
it  is  in  fact  a  superstitious  fiction  of  the  dark  ages,  contrary  alike  to  tlie 
Scriptures  and  to  genuine  Catholic  tradition. 

1.  The  dogma  of  the  sinlessness  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  unscriptural^ 
and  even  anti-scrijHivral. 

(a)  The  Scripture  passages  wliich  Perrone  and  other  champions  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  adduce  are,  with  one  exception,  all  taken 
from  the  Old  Testament,  and  based  either  on  false  renderings  of  the 
Latin  Bible,  or  on  fanciful  allegorical  interpretation. 

(1)  Tlie  main  (and,  according  to  Perrone,  the  only)  support  is  derived 
from  X\\e  protevaiujelium,  Gen.  iii.  15,  wliere  Jehovah  Elohim  says  to 
the  serpent,  according  to  the  Latin  Bible  (which  the  Romish  Church 
lias  raised  to  an  equality  with  the  original) :  '  Inimicitias  jponain 
inter  te  et  omdierein,  et  semen  tuiim  et  semen  illius j  ipsa  conteret 
caput  tuum,  et  tu  insidiaberis  calcaneo  ejus''  (i.  e.,  she  sliall  crush  thy 
head,  and  thou  shalt  assail  her  heel).  Here  the  i_psa  is  referred  to  the 
woman  {mulier),  and  understood  of  the  Virgin  Mary.^  And  it  is  in- 
ferred that  the  divinely  constituted  enmity  between  Mary  and  Satan 
must  be  unconditional  and  eternal,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  she 
had  ever  been  subject  to  hereditary  sin."  To  this  corresponds  the  Romish 
exegesis  of  the  fight  of  the  M'onian  (i.  e.,  the  Church)  with  the  dragon, 
Rev.  xii.  4  sqq. ;  the  woman  being  falsely  understood  to  mean  Mary. 
Hence  Romish  art  often  represents  her  as  crushing  tlie  head  of  the 
dragon. 

But  the  translation  of  the  Vulgate,  on  which  all  this  reasoning  is 

'  Pope  Pius  IX.  has  giΛ•en  his  infallible  sanction  to  this  misapplication  of  the /iroievciTj^eimm 
to  Mary  in  the  gallant  phi'ase  already  quoted  (p.  112)  from  his  Encyclical  on  the  dogma. 

°  Speil,  in  his  defense  of  Romanism  against  Hase,  argues  in  this  way :  The  woman,  whom 
God  will  put  in  enmity  against  the  devil,  must  be  a  future  particular  woman,  over  whom  the 
devil  never  had  any  power — that  is,  a  woman  who,  hy  the  grace  of  God,  was  free  from  original 
sin  {Die  Lehren  der  kathoUschen  Kirche,  1865,  p.  IG.")). 
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based,  is  contrary  to  the  original  IIel)re\v,  wliich  uses  tlie  masculine 
form  of  the  verb,  he  (or  it,  the  seed  of  the  woman),  i.  e.,  Christ,  sliall 
bruise, or  cnts/i,  the  sei'pent's  head,  i.  e.,  destroy  the  devil's  power;  it  is 
inconsistent  witli  the  last  clause, '  and  thou  shall  bruise  ms  (i.e.,  Christ's) 
heel^  which  contains  a  mysterious  allusion  to  the  crucifixion  of  the 
seed,  not  of  the  Avoman  ;  and,  finally,  the  Ilomish  interpretation  leads 
to  the  blasphemous  conclusion  that  Mary,  and  not  Christ,  has  destroyed 
the  power  of  Satan,  and  saved  the  liunian  race.' 

(2)  An  unwarranted  reference  of  some  poetic  descriptions  of  the  fair 
and  spotless  bride,  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  to  Mary,  instead  of  the 
people  of  Jehovah  or  the  Christian  Church,  Cant.  iv.  7,  according  to  the 
A^ulgate:  ^ Tota  j>ulchra  es,  arnica  tnea,  et  macula  noii  est  i7i  te^  In 
any  case,  this  is  only  a  description  of  the  present  character. 

(3)  An  arbitrary  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  'garden  inclosed, 
and  fountain  sealed,'  spoken  of  the  spouse.  Cant.  iv.  12  (Yulg. :  ^hortus 
conclusus,  fans  signatus''),  and  the  closed  gate  in  the  east  of  the  tem- 
ple in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  xliv.  1-3,  of  which  it  is  said  :  '  It  shall  not 
be  opened,  and  no  man  shall  enter  in  by  it;  because  Jehovah,  the  God 
of  Israel,  hath  entered  in  by  it,  therefore  it  shall  be  shut.  It  is  for  the 
prince ;  the  prince  he  shall  sit  in  it,  to  cat  bread  before  the  Lord.' 
This  is  a  favorite  suppoii  of  the  doctrine  of  the  pei-petual  virginity. 
AmbiOse  of  Milan  (d.  397)  was  perhaps  the  first  Λvho  found  here  a  type 
of  the  closed  womb  of  the  Yirgin,  by  which  Christ  entered  into  the 
world,  and  who  added  to  the  miracle  of  a  conception  sine  viro  the  nn'r- 
acle  of  a  birth  clauso  utero}    Jerome  and  other  Fathers  followed,  and 


'  The  Hebrew  text  admits  of  no  doubt ;  for  the  verb  ~5Vr",  in  the  disputed  clause,  is  mas- 
culi/ie  (hk  shall  bruise,  or  crush),  and  Ν"Π  naturally  refers  to  the  preceding  nr'iT  {her  seed), 
i.  e.,  Η""Χ  y^.T  {the  womans  seed),  and  not  to  the  more  remote  Π;;Χ  {woman).  In  the 
Pentateuch  the  personal  pronoun  Χ1Π  {he)  is  indeed  generis  comviunis,  and  stands  also  for  the 
feminine  K"^!!  {she),  which  (according  to  the  Masora  on  Gen.  xxxviii.  2Γ>)  is  found  but  eleven 
times  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  but  in  all  these  cases  the  masoretic  punctuators  wrote  ΧΙΓί,  to  sig- 
nify that  it  ought  to  be  read  Sffl  {she).  The  Peshito,  the  Septuagint  {αϊτός  σοι  τηρίιση 
κκραΚΐμι),  and  other  ancient  versions,  are  all  riglit.  Even  some  MS8.  of  the  Vulgate  read 
ipse  for  ipsa,  and  Jerome  himself,  the  author  of  the  Vulgate,  in  his  ^Hebrew  Questions,'  Άηά 
Pope  Leo  I.,  condemn  the  translation  ipsa.  But  the  blunder  was  favored  by  other  Fathers 
(Ambrose,  Augustine,  Gregory  I.),  who  knew  no  Hebrew,  and  by  the  monastic  asceticism 
and  fanciful  cbivalric  Mariolatry  of  tlie  Middle  Ages.  To  the  same  influence  must  be  traced 
the  arbitrary  change  of  the  Vulgate  in  the  rendering  of  tjVr  from  conteret  {shall  bruise)  into 
insidinberis  {shall  lie  in  wait,  assail,  pursue),  so  as  to  exempt  the  Virgin  from  the  least  injury. 

'  Epist.  42  ail  Siricium;  De  inst.  Vir<j.,  c.  8,  and  in  his  hymn  Λ  solis  ortus  cariline.     The 
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drew  a  parallel  between  the  closed  womb  of  the  Virgin,  from  which 
Christ  was  born  to  earthly  life,  and  the  sealed  tomb  from  which  he 
arose  to  heavenly  life.  But  none  of  the  Fathers  thought  of  making 
this  prophecy  prove  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Such  exposition,  or 
imposition  rather,  is  an  insult  to  the  Bible,  as  well  as  to  every  principle 
of  hermeneutics. 

(4)  Sap.  i.  4:  'Into  a  malicious  soul  Avisdom  shall  not  enter;  nor 
dwell  in  the  body  that  is  subject  unto  sin.'  This  passage  (quoted  by 
Speil  and  others),  besides  being  from  an  apocryphal  book,  has  notliing 
to  do  with  Mary. 

(δ)  Luke  i.  28  :  the  angelic  greeting,  'Hail  (Mary),  full  of  grace  {gra- 
tia jDlena)^  according  to  tlie  Romish  versions,  says  nothing  of  the  origin 
of  Mary,  but  refers  only  to  her  condition  at  the  time  of  the  incarnation, 
and  is  besides  a  mistranslation  (see  below). 

(h)  All  this  frivolous  allegorical  trifling  with  the  AVord  of  God  is 
conclusively  set  aside  by  the  positive  and  uniform  Scripture  doctrine 
of  tlie  universal  sinfulness  and  universal  need  of  redemption,  with  the 
single  exception  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  Λνΐιο  was  conceived  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  without  the  agency  of  a  human  father.  It  is  almost  use- 
less to  refer  to  single  passages,  such  as  Rom.  iii.  10,  23;  v.  12,  18; 
1  Cor.  XV.  22 ;  2  Cor.  v.  14, 15  ;  Gal.  iii.  22 ;  Eph.  ii.  3  ;  1  Tim.  iv.  10  ;  Psa. 
li.  5.  The  doctrine  runs  through  the  M'hole  Bible,  and  underlies  the  en- 
tire scheme  of  redemption.  St,  Paul  emphasizes  the  actual  universality 
of  the  curse  of  Adam,  in  order  to  show  the  virtual  universality  of  the 
salvation  of  Christ  (Rom.  v.  12  sqq. ;  1  Cor.  xv.  22);  and  to  insert  an  ex- 
ception in  favor  of  Mary  would  break  the  force  of  the  argument,  and 
limit  the  extent  of  the  atonement  as  Λν^Ι.  Perrone  admits  the  force  of 
these  passages,  but  ti'ies  to  escape  it  by  saying  that,  if  strictly  under- 
stood, they  would  call  in  question  even  the  immaculate  birth  of  Mary, 
and  her  freedom  from  actual  sin  as  well,  Λvhich  is  contrary  to  the  Catho- 
lic faith  ;^  hence  the  Council  of  Trent  has  deprived  these  passages  of  all 
force  {omnem  vim  ademit)  of  application  to  the  blessed  Virgin  !     This 

earlier  Fathers  thought  differently  on  the  subject.  Tertullian  calls  Mary  '  a  virgin  as  to  a 
man,  but  not  a  virgin  as  to  birth'  (non  virgo,  quantum  a  partu)  ;  and  Epiphanins  speaks  of 
Christ  as  '  opening  {he  mother's  womb'  (άvoΊyωv  μήτραν  μητρύς).  See  my  Ilislory  of  the 
Christian  Church,  Vol.  II.  p.  417. 

'  L.  c.  p.  276.  In  the  same  manner  he  disposes  of  the  innumerable  patristic  passages  which 
assert  the  universal  sinfulness  of  men,  and  make  Christ  the  only  exception. 
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is  putting  tradition  above  and  against  the  Word  of  the  holy  and  om- 
niscient (iod,  and  amounts  to  a  concession  that  the  dogma  is  extra- 
scriptural  and  anti-scriptural,  unfortunately  for  Rome,  Mary  herself  has 
made  the  application;  for  she  calls  God  her  Saviour  (Luke  i.  47:  ΙττΧ 
τω  θίίι";  τω  σωτηρί  μου),  and  thereby  includes  herself  in  the  number  of 
the  redeemed.  With  this  corresponds  also  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
predicate  applied  to  her  by  the  angel,  Luke  i.  28,  κίχαριτωμίνη,  hhjhhj 
favored,  endued  with  grace  {die  hegnadigte),  the  one  Λνΐιο  recei\ed, 
and  therefore  needed,  grace  {non  ut  mater  gratice,  sed  ut  filia  gratia?, 
as  Bengel  Avell  observes) ;  comp.  ver,  30,  ίνμίς  χ"Ρ'»^  τταρα  τ<[)  θίο"»,  tliou 
hast  found  g  race  with  God ;  and  Eph.  i.  6,  Ιχαρίτωσίν  ήμας,  he  bestowed 
grace  upon  us.  But  the  Vulgate  changed  the  passive  meaning  into  the 
active:  gratia  plena,  full  of  grace,  and  thus  furnished  a  spurious  argu- 
ment for  an  en'or, 

Xothing  can  be  more  truthful,  chaste,  delicate,  and  in  keeping  with 
ΛVomanly  humility  and  modesty  than  both  the  words  and  the  silence  of 
the  canonical  Gospels  concerning  the  blessed  among  women,  whom  yet 
our  Lord  himself,  in  prophetic  foresight  and  warning  against  future 
Mariolatry,  placed  on  a  level  with  other  disciples ;  emphatically  asserting 
that  there  is  a  still  higher  blessedness  of  spiritual  kinship  than  that  of 
carnal  consanguinity.  Great  is  the  glory  of  Mary — the  mother  of  Je- 
sus, the  ideal  of  womanhood,  the  type  of  purity,  obedience,  meekness, 
and  humility — but  greater,  infinitely  greater  is  the  glory  of  Christ — 
the  perfect  God-man—'  the  glory  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father, 
full  of  grace  {ττλίφης  χάριτος,  not  κεχαριτωμίνος)  and  of  truth.' 

2.  The  dogma  of  the  sinlessness  of  Mary  is  also  tmcat/wlic.  It 
lacks  every  one  of  the  three  marks  of  true  catholicity,  according  to 
the  canon  of  Vincentius  Lirinensis,  which  is  professedly  recognized  by 
Rome  herself  (the  semper,  the  uhique,  and  the  ah  onmibus),  and  instead 
of  a  '  unanimous  consent'  of  the  Fathers  in  its  favor,  there  is  a  unani- 
mous silence,  or  even  protest,  of  the  Fathers  against  it.  For  more 
than  ten  centuries  after  the  Apostles  it  was  not  dreamed  of,  and  when 
first  broached  as  a  pious  opinion,  it  was  strenuously  opposed,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  opposed  till  1854  by  many  of  the  greatest  saints  and 
divines  of  the  Roman  Church,  including  St.  Bernard  and  St.  Thomas 
Acpiinas,  and  several  Popes. 

The  ante-Xicene  Fatheivs,  far  from  teaching  that  Mai-y  was  free  from 
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hereditary  sin,  do  not  even  expressly  exempt  her  from  actual  sin,  cer- 
tainly not  from  womanly  Aveakness  and  frailty.  Irenseus  (d.  202),  who 
first  suggested  the  fruitful  parallel  of  Eve  as  the  mother  of  disobedi- 
ence, and  Mary  as  the  mother  of  obedience  (not  justified  by  the  true 
Scripture  parallel  between  Adam  and  Christ),  and  thus  prepared  the 
Avay  for  a  false  Mariology,  does  yet  not  hesitate  to  charge  Mary  with 
'unseasonable  haste'  or  'urgency,'  which  the  Lord  had  to  rebuke  at  the 
wedding  of  Cana  (John  ii.  4)  ;^  and  even  Chrysostom,  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century,  ventured  to  say  that  she  M'as  immoderately  ambitious, 
and  wanting  in  proper  regard  for  the  glory  of  Christ  on  that  occa- 
sion.^ The  last  charge  is  hardly  just,  for  in  the  words, '  Whatsoever 
he  saith  unto  you,  do  it,'  she  shows  the  true  spirit  of  obedience  and 
absolute  trust  in  her  Divine  Son.  Tertullian  implicates  her  in  the  un- 
belief of  the  brethren  of  Jesus.^  Origen  thinks  that  she  took  offense, 
like  the  Apostles,  at  our  Lord's  sufferings,  else  'he  did  not  die  for  her 
sins ;'  and,  according  to  Basil,  she,  too,  'wavered  at  the  time  of  the  cru- 
cifixion.' Gregory  of  Xazianzen,  and  John  of  Damascus,  the  last  of 
the  great  Greek  Fathers,  teach  that  she  was  sanctified  by  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  which  has  no  meaning  for  a  sinless  being. 

The  first  traces  of  the  Romish  Mariolatry  and  Mariology  are  found 
in  the  apocryphal  Gospels  of  Gnostic  and  Ebionitic  origin.*  In  marked 
contrast  with  the  canonical  Gospels,  they  decorate  the  life  of  Mary 
with  marvelous  fables,  most  of  which  have  passed  into  the  Koman 
Church,  and  some  also  into  the  Mohammedan  Koran  and  its  commen- 
taries.^ 

'  Iren.  Adv.  hcer.  iii.  c.  1(5,  §  7:  Dominns,repellens  intempestivamfestinationem,  dixit:  '  Quid 
viihi  et  tibi  est,  mulier!' 

'  Chrys.  Ho7n.  XXI.  al.  XX.  in  Job.  Opera,  ed.  Bened.  Tom.  VIII.  p.  122.  Compare  his 
Horn,  in  Matth.  XLIV.  al.  XLV.,  where  he  speaks  of  Mary's  ambition  (φιλοτιμία)  and 
thoughtlessness  (άπόΐΌΐα),  when  she  desired  to  speak  with  Christ  while  he  yet  talked  to  the 
people  (Matt.  xii.  46  sqq.). 

^  De  came  C'hristi,  c.  7  :  Fratres  Domini  non  crediderant  in  iUum.  Mater  nque  non  de- 
monstratur  adh(xsi.<ise  illi,  cum  Mnrlhce  et  Marin  alirp  in  commercio  ejii.<!  frequententiir. 

*  Compare  the  convenient  digest  of  this  apocryphal  history  of  Mary  and  the  holy  family  in 
R.  Hoffmann's  Le/>en  Jesu  nark  den  Apocryphen,  Leipz.  18Γ»Ι,  pp.  5-117,  and  Tischendorf : 
De  evan(jelioriim  aporri/fihortitn  origine  et  usu,  Hagie,  18Γ>1. 

'  It  must  be  remembered  that  Mohammed  derived  his  defective  knowledge  of  Christianity 
from  Gnostic  and  other  heretical  sources.     Gibbon  and  i^tanley  trace  the  Immaculate  Con-  • 
ception  directly  to  the  Koran,  III.  pp.  31,  ?>7  (Rodwell's  translation,  p.  409),  where  it  is  said 
of  Mary:  'Remember  when  the  angel  said:   "  Mary,  verily  has  God  chosen  thee,  and  puri- 
fied thee,  and  chosen  thee  above  the  women  of  the  world.'"     But  this  does  not  necessarily 
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Mariolatry  preceded  the  Homisli  Mariology.  Each  successive  step 
in  tlie  excessive  veneration  (Jxyperdulia)  of  tlie  A^irgin,  and  each  fes- 
tival memorializing  a  certain  event  in  her  life,  was  followed  hy  a 
progress  in  the  doctrine  concerning  Mary  and  her  relation  to  Christ 
and  tlie  believer.  The  theory  only  justified  and  explained  a  jtracticc 
already  existing. 

The  Mariology  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  passed  through 
three  stages:  the  perpetual  mrginity  of  Mary,  her  freedom  fi-om 
actual  sin  (first  from  the  time  of  the  supernatural  conception  of 
Christ,  afterwards  from  her  own  birth),  and  her  freedom  from  heredi- 
tary sin. 

This  progress  in  Mariolatry  is  strikingly  reflected  in  the  histoiy  of 
Christian  art.  'The  first  pictures  of  the  early  Christian  ages  sinii)ly 
represent  the  woman.  By-and-by  Λνο  find  outlines  of  the  mother  and 
the  child.  In  an  after-age  the  Son  is  sitting  upon  a  throne,  with  the 
mother  crowned,  but  sitting  as  yet  below  him.  In  an  age  still  later, 
the  crowned  mother  on  a  level  with  the  Son.  Later  still,  the  mother 
on  a  throne  ahove  the  Son.  And  lastly,  a  Romish  picture  repi'esents 
the  eternal  Son  in  Avrath,  about  to  destroy  the  earth,  and  the  A^irgin 
Intercessor  interposing,  pleading,  by  significant  attitude,  her  maternal 
rights,  and  redeeming  the  world  from  his  vengeance.  Such  was,  in 
fact,  the  progress  of  Virgin- worship.  Fii-st  the  woman  reverenced  for 
the  Son's  sake;  then  the  woman  reverenced  above  the  Son, and  adored.'' 

mean  more  than  Luke  i.  28.  By  a  glaring  chronological  l)lnnder,  Mohammed  identifies  Mary 
with  IMiriam,  the  sister  of  Aaron  and  Moses,  as  he,  by  an  equally  gross  grammatical  blunder, 
confounds  the  name  οι  Paracletus  with  Perichjtus,  i.  e.,  the  Illustrious,  and  so  identities  him- 
self (A/imcid  =  the  Illustrious)  with  the  Holy  Ghost  promised  by  Christ.  He  also  misrepresents 
Jehovah,  Mary,  and  Jesus,  as  the  three  Gods  of  the  Christians,  and  profiinely  argued  that,  since 
God  has  no  wife,  he  can  have  no  son.  This  caricature  of  the  false  projihet  ])resu]>poses  al- 
ready an  excessive  worship  of  Mary,  such  as  was  charged  by  Epiphanius  on  tiie  CoUyridiansc 
in  Arabia. 

'  From  a  sermon  on  the  First  Miracle  (John  ii.  1 1)  by  Fred.  "NV.  Robinson  (Harper's  ed. 
p.  387),  where  he  endeavors  to  show  that  the  only  cure  of  Mariolatry  is  the  full  recognition  and 
practical  appreciation  of  the  true  humanity  of  Christ.  The  earliest  pictures  of  the  A'irgin  in 
the  Roman  Catacombs  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  canonical  Gospels ;  the  later  represent 
the  aj)ocrv])hal  legends.  In  the  former  her  child  is  adored  l)y  the  Magi ;  while  in  a  mosaic 
picture  of  the  twelfth  century  s/ie  is  adored,  as  the  crowned  queen  of  heaven,  by  rojie  Calix- 
tus  II.  and  Anastasius  IV.  kneeling  at  her  feet,  ί-'ee  tliese  jjictures  in  ΛΥ.  Β.  Marriott's 
Testiinomj  of  the  Catacombs  and  of  other  Moimineiits  of  Christian  Art,  London,  1870,  pp.  22, 
55.  The  first  part  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  the  Cultus  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  its  rise  and 
progress,  and  contradicts  some  assertions  of  Northcote,  in  his  Roma  sotteranca  (an  epitome 
of  Cavaliere  de  Rossi's  great  archa;ological  work,  with  unwarranted  theological  inferences). 
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(1)  The  idea  of  the  j^^^T^tual  Virginity  of  Mary  Avas  already  cur- 
rent in  tlie  ante-Nicene  age,  and  spread  in  close  connection  with  the 
ascetic  overestimate  of  celibacy,  and  the  rise  of  monasticism.  It  has 
a  powerful  hold  even  over  many  Protestant  minds,  on  grounds  of  re- 
ligious propriety.  Tertullian,  who  died  about  220,  still  held  that  Mai-y 
bore  children  to  Joseph  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  But  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century  the  denial  of  her  perpetual  virginity  (by 
the  Antidicomarianites,  by  Ilelvidius  and  Jovinian)  was  already  treat- 
ed as  a  profane  and  indecent  heresy  by  Epiphanius  in  the  Greek,  and 
Jerome  in  the  Latin  Church.  Hence  the  hypothesis  that  the  brethren 
and  sisters  of  Jesus,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  were  either 
children  of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage  (Epiphanius),  or  only  cousins 
of  Jesus  (Jerome).  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  same  Epiphanius 
places  among  his  eighty  heresies  the  Mariolatry  of  the  Colly  rid  lance, 
a  company  of  women  in  Arabia,  in  the  last  part  of  the  fourth  century, 
Λνΐιο  sacrificed  to  Mary  little  cakes  or  loaves  of  bread  {κολΧυρΊς,  hence 
the  name  Κολλυρίδίαι^ο/ ),  and  paid  her  divine  honor  with  festive  i-ites 
similar  to  those  connected  with  the  cult  of  Cybelc,  the  magna  mater 
dedm,  in  Arabia  and  Phrygia. 

(2)  The  freedom  of  Mary  from  actual  sin  Avas  first  clearly  taught  in 
the  fifth  century  by  Augustine  and  Pelagius,  who,  notwithstanding  their 
antagonism  on  the  doctrines  of  sin  and  grace,  agreed  in  this  point,  as 
they  did  also  in  their  high  estimate  of  asceticism  and  monasticism. 
Augustine,  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  honor,  exempted  Mary  from  willful 
contact  with  actual  sin ;'  but  he  expressly  included  her  in  the  fall  of 
Adam  and  its  hereditary  consequences.^    Pelagius,  who  denied  heredit- 

'  De  natura  et  gratia,  c.  36,  §  42  ("ed.  Bened.  Tom.  X.  p.  144) :  '■  Excepta  sanc.ta  Virgine 
Maria,  de  qua  propter  honorem  Domini  nullam  prorscs,  cum  de  peccatis  agitur, 
HABERI  VOLO  (ju^:sTioxEM  .  .  .  hac  ergo  Vh-gitte  excepta,  si  omnes  illos  sanctos  et  sanctas 
.  .  .  congregare  possemus  et  interrogare,  ulrum  essent  sine  peccato,  quid  fuisse  responsuros 
jnitavmx,  utrum  hoc  quod  iste  [namely,  Telagius]  dicit,  an  quod  Joannes  Apostolus  (1  John 
i.  8)  ?'  This  is  the  only  passage  in  Augustine  which  at  all  favors  the  Romanists ;  and  the 
force  even  of  this  is  partly  broken  by  the  parenthetical  question  :  '  Unde  enim  scimus  quid  ei 
[Marian]  />lus  gratice  coUatum  fuerit  ad  vincendum  omni  ex  parte  peccatum  qua:  concipere  uc 
parere  meruit,  queni  constat  nullum  habuisse  peccatum?  For  how  do  we  know  what  more  of 
grace  for  the  overcoming  of  sin  in  every  respect  was  bestowed  upon  her  who  was  found  wor- 
thy to  conceive  and  give  birth  to  him  who,  it  is  certain,  was  without  sin  ?'  This  implies 
that  in  Mary  sin  was,  if  not  a  developed  act,  at  least  a  power  to  be  conquered. 

'  Sermo  2  in  Psalm.  34  :  Maria  ex  Adam  mortua  propter  jieccatum,  et  caro  Domini  ex  Άία- 
ria  mortua  propter  delenda  peccata  ;  i.  e. ,  Mary  died  because  of  inherited  sin,  but  Christ  died 
for  the  destruction  of  sin.     In  his  last  great  work,  Ojms  imperf.  contra  Julian.  IV.  c.  1 22 
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ary  sin,  went  further,  and  exempted  ]\Iary  (with  several  otlier  saints  of 
the  Old  Testament)  from  sin  altogether ;'  and,  if  lie  Avere  not  a  con- 
demned heretic,  lie  might  be  quoted  as  the  father  of  the  modern 
dogma.^  The  view  which  came  to  prevail  in  tiic  Catholic  Clmrch 
was  that  Mary,  though  conceived  in  sin,  like  David  and  all  men,  was 
sanctiiied  in  the  womb,  like  Jeremiah  (i.  5)  and  John  the  Baptist  (Luke 
i.  15),  and  thus  prepared  to  be  the  spotless  receptacle  for  the  Son  of 
God  and  Saviour  of  mankind.  Many,  liowever,  held  tliat  slie  Avas  not 
fully  sanctiiied  till  she  conceived  the  Saviour  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
extravagant  praise  lavished  on  'the  Mother  of  God'  by  the  Fathers 
after  the  defeat  of  Nestorianism  (431),  and  the  frequeiit  epithets  moat 
holy  and  immaculate  (παι^αγία,  immaeulata  and  'iianiaculatissvnia), 
refer  only  to  her  spotless  purity  of  character  after  her  sanctification, 

(ed.  Bened.  X.  1208),  Augustine  speaks  of  the  grace  of  regeneration  {gratia  rennscendi)  which 
Mary  experienced.  He  also  says  explicitly  that  Christ  alone  was  without  sin,  De  percat. 
mer.  et  ri'7niss.,  II.  c.  21,  §  38  (ed.  Bened.  X.  61  :  Solus  ille,  homo  /actus,  viancus  Oeus,  jiec- 
catum  nullum  habuit  unqtiani,  nee  suinj>sit  carnem  peccati,  quamvis  de  materna  carne  /letaiti); 
ih.  c.  3"),  §  57  (X.  G!):  iSohis  unus  est  qui  sine  peccato  7iatus  est  in  similitudine  carnis  peccati, 
si)ie  peccato  vixit  inter  aliena  peccata,  sine  peccato  mortuus  est  jirojiter  nostra  peccata) ;  De 
Genesi  ad  lit.,  c.  18,  §  32;  c.  20,  §  3Γ).  These  and  other  passages  of  Augustine  clearly  prove, 
to  use  the  words  of  Perrone  (1.  c.  pp.  42,  43  of  the  Germ.  ed.).  that  'this  holy  Father 
evidently  teaches  that  Christ  alone  must  be  exempt  from  the  general  pollution  of  sin;  but  that 
the  blessed  Virgin,  being  conceived  by  the  ordinary  cohabitation  of  ))arenis,  partook  of  the 
general  stain,  and  her  flesh,  being  descended  from  sin,  was  sinfid  flesh,  whicii  CMuist  piii ified 
by  assuming  it.'  The  pupils  of  Augustine  were  even  more  explicit.  One  of  them,  Fiilgen- 
tius  {De  incarn.  c.  15,  §  21),  also  quoted  by  Perrone).  says :  '  The  flesh  of  Mary,  which  was 
conceived  in  unrighteousness  in  a  human  way,  was  truly  sinfii/  flesh.' 

'  He  says :  '  Piety  must  confess  that  the  mother  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  was  sinless'  (as 
quoted  by  Augustine,  De  nat.  et  gratia,  c.  3(5,  §  42 :  ^  qnnm  dicit  sine  peccato  conjiteri  necesse  esse 
pietatV).  Pelagiiis  also  excludes  from  sin  Abel,  Enoch.  Melchisedek.  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Noah,  Samuel,  Nathan,  Elijah,  Elisha,  Daniel.  Kzekiei.  John  the  Baptist,  Del)orah,  Anna, 
Judith,  Esther,  Elisabeth,  and  Josejih,  the  husband  of  Mary,  who  'have  not  oidy  not  sinned, 
but  also  lived  a  righteous  life.'  Julian,  his  ablest  follower,  objected  to  Augustine  that,  by  his 
doctrine  of  heieditary  sin  and  universal  depravity,  he  handed  even  IMary  over  to  the  jiower 
of  the  devil  {ipsam  Marinui  dinho/o  nnscendi  condltione  transrril/i.s) ;  to  which  Augustine  re- 
))lied  {O/ins  imperf.  contra  Jul.  1.  IV.  c.  122):  '■  Non  transscrihimus  ditiliolo  M<iri<nn  con- 
ditione  nasrendi.  sed  idea  quia  i/isn  conditio  solritur  gratia  revascendi,'  i.  e.,  because  this  con- 
dition (of  sinful  birth)  is  solved  or  set  aside  by  tiie  grace  of  the  second  birth.  Wlioii  tliis 
took  place,  he  does  not  state. 

=  It  is  characteristic  tiiat  the  Dcmiiiicans  and  Jan<cnists.  who  symi)athi7.ed  with  the  Au- 
gustinian  anthropology,  ojjposed  the  Immaculate  ("onceptiiui  ;  \vhile  the  Franciscans  and 
Jesuits,  who  advocated  it,  have  a  more  or  less  decided  inclination  towards  Pelagiauizing  the- 
ories, and  reduce  original  sin  to  a  loss  of  siqiernatural  righteousness,  i.  e.,  something  merely 
negative,  so  that  it  is  much  easier  to  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  Mary.  The  Jesuits,  at 
least,  have  an  intense  hatred  of  Augustinian  views  on  sin  and  grace,  and  have  .«hown  it  in  the 
Jansenist  controversy. 
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but  not  to  her  conception.^  The  Greek  Church  goes  as  far  as  the 
Koman  in  the  jpractice  of  Mariolatiy,  but  rejects  the  dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  as  subversive  of  the  Incarnation.^ 

(3)  The  third  step,  which  exempts  Mary  from  original  sin  as  well, 
is  of  much  later  origin.  It  meets  us  first  as  a  pious  opinion  in  con- 
nection with  the  festival  of  the  Conception  of  Mary,  which  was  fixed 
upon  Dec.  8,  nine  months  before  the  older  festival  of  her  birth  (cele- 
brated Sept.  8).  This  festival  was  introduced  by  the  Canons  at  Lyons 
in  France,  Dec.  8,  1139,  and  gradually  spread  into  England  and  other 
countries.  Although  it  was  at  first  intended  to  be  the  festival  of  the 
Conception  of  the  immaculate  Mary,  it  concealed  the  doctrine  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  since  ever}'  ecclesiastical  solemnity  acknowledges 
the  sanctity  of  its  object. 

For  this  reason,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, '  the  honey -flowing  doctor'  (doc- 
tor mellifluus),  and  greatest  saint  of  his  age,  who,  by  a  voice  miglitier 
than  the  Pope's,  roused  Europe  to  the  second  crusade,  opposed  the  fes- 
tival as  a  false  honor  to  the  royal  Virgin,  which  she  does  not  need,  and 
as  an  unauthorized  innovation,  which  was  the  mother  of  temerity,  the 
sister  of  superstition,  and  the  daughter  of  levit}•.^  He  urged  against 
it  that  it  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  Roman  Church.  lie  rejected  the 
opinion  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary  as  contrary  to  tradition 
and  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  Christ,  the  only  sinless  being,  and 
asked  the  Canons  of  Lyons  the  pertinent  question,  'AVhence  they  dis- 
covered such  a  hidden  fact?  On  the  same  ground  they  might  appoint 
festivals  for  the  conception  of  the  parents,  grandparents,  and  great- 
grandparents  of  Mary,  and  so  on  Avithout  end.'*  It  does  not  diminish, 
but  rather  increases  (for  the  Romish  stand-point)  the  weight  of  his  pro- 
test, that  he  was  himself  an  enthusiastic  eulogist  of  Mary,  and  a  believer 


'  The  predicate  immaculate  was  sometimes  applied  to  other  holy  virgins,  e.  g.,  to  S.  Cath- 
arine of  Siena,  who  is  spoken  of  as  la  immaculata  vergine,  in  a  decree  of  that  city  as  late  as 
1 462.     See  Hase,  1.  c.  p.  336. 

*  See  A.  V.  Modravieff  on  the  dogma,  in  Neale's  Voices  froin  the  East,  1859,  pp.  117- 
155. 

'  '  Virgo  regia  /also  non  eget  honore,  veris  cumvlata  honoruvi  titulis.  .  .  .  Non  est  hoc  Vir- 
ginein  honorare  sed  honori  detraher.  .  .  .  Prcesumpta  novitas  mater  temeritatis,  soror  su/iersti^ 
tionis.^fi/in  leritatis.'  See  his Epistola  174,  ad  Cnnonicos  Lugdtmenses,  De  conceptione  S.  Mar. 
{Op.  ed.  Migne,  I.  pp.  332-336).  Comp.  also  Bernard's  Sermo  78  in  Cant.,Op.\o\.  II.  pp.  IIGO, 
1162. 

*  .  .  .  '  ei  sic  tenderetur  in  infinitum,  etfestorum  non  esset  numerus  (Ep,  174,  p.  334  sq.). 
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in  lier  sinless  birth.    lie  put  licr  in  this  respect  on  a  par  with  Jeremiah 
and  John  the  Baptist.^ 

The  same  ground  was  taken  substantially  by  the  greatest  schoolmen 
of  the  Middle  Ages  till  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century :  Λη- 
selm  of  Canterbury  (d.  1109),  λυΙιο  closely  followed  Augustine;^  Peter 
the  Lombard,  'the  Master  of  Sentences'  (d.  IIGI) ;  Alexander  of  Hales, 
'  the  irrefragable  doctor'  (d.  1245) ;  St.  Bonaventura, '  the  seraphic  doc- 
tor' (d.  1274);  Albertus  Magnus,  'the  wonderful  doctor'  (d.  12S0) ; 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas, '  the  angelic  doctor'  (d.  1274),  and  the  very  cham- 
pion of  orthodoxy,  followed  by  the  whole  school  of  Thomists  and  the 
order  of  the  Dominicans.  St.  Thomas  taught  that  Mary  was  conceived 
from  sinful  flesh  in  the  ordinary  way,  secundum  carnis  concupiscen- 
tiani  ex  commixtione  tnaris,  and  was  sanctified  in  the  womb  after  the 
infusion  of  the  soul  (which  is  called  ihe.  j)assive  conception) ;  for  othcr- 
Λνΐ80  she  would  not  have  needed  the  redemption  of  Christ,  and  so  Christ 
would  not  be  the  Sa\'iour  of  all  men.  lie  distinguishes,  however, 
three  grades  in  the  sanctification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  :  first,  the  saiic- 
tificatio  in  utero,  by  which  she  was  fiOcd  from  the  original  guilt  {culj)a 
oriffhialis) ',  secondly,  the  sanctlficatw  in  concej^tu  Domini,  when  the 
Holy  Ghost  overshadowed  her,  w-hereby  she  was  totally  purged  {totaliter 
mundata)  from  the  fuel  or  incentive  to  sin  {foinespeccati)\  and,  thirdly, 
the  sanct'ificatio  in  morte,  by  which  she  was  freed  from  all  consequences 
of  sin  {llherata  ah  omni  miseria).  Of  the  festival  of  the  Conception,  he 
says  that  it  was  not  observed,  but  tolerated  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and, 
like  the  festi\-al  of  the  Assumption,  was  not  to  be  entirely  rejected  {non 
totaliter  reprohandd)?   The  university  of  Paris,  which  during  the  Mid- 

'  'aSi  if/itur  ante  conceptum  sui  sanctifirari  minime  potuit,  quoniam  non  crat ;  sed  nee.  in  ipso 
qxddem  conceptu,  pro])ter  jiercatum  quodinerat:  rcstat  tU  /lost  conceptum  in  nterojam  existens 
sanctificationem  nccepisse  credtitur,  qiue  cxcluso  peccato  sanctam  fccerit  naticitatein,  non  (amen 
et  conceptionem'  (1.  c.  p.  33G). 

*  Anselm,  who  is  sometimes  wrongly  quoted  on  the  other  side,  says,  Cur  Deus  Homo,  ii.  1 G 
{Op.  ed.  Migne,  I.  p.  410) :  '  Viryo  ipsa  .  .  .  est  in  iniquitatibus  concepta,  et  in  peccatis  con- 
cepit  earn  mater  ejus,  et  cum  oriijinali  peccato  nata  est,  quoniam  et  ipsa  in  Adam  peccavit,  in 
quo  omnes  peccaverunt.'  To  these  words  of  Boso,  Anselm  replies  that  'Christ,  though  taken 
from  the  sinful  mass  (de  massa  peccatrire  assumpius),  had  no  sin.'  Tlien  he  speaks  of  Mary 
twice  as  being  purified  from  sin  (mundata  a  peccatis)  by  the  future  death  of  Christ  (c.  1(!, 
17).  His  ])upil  and  biographer,  Eadmer,  in  his  book  De  excellent,  heatce  Virg.  Maritr,  c.  8 
(Ans.  Oj>.  ed.  Migne,  II.  pp.  Γ)00-02),  says  that  the  blessed  Virgin  was  freed  from  all  remain- 
ing stains  of  hereditary  and  actual  sin  when  she  consented  to  the  announcement  of  the  mysteiy 
of  the  Incarnation  by  the  angel.'     Quoted  also  by  Perrone,  pp.  47-4ί). 

'  Summa  Thcohxjia:,  Vt.  III.  Qu.  27  {De  sanctijicatione  B.  Virg.),  Art.  l-o  ;   in  Libr.  I. 
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die  Ages  was  regarded  as  the  third  power  in  Europe,  gave  the  weight 
of  its  authority  for  a  long  time  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Maculate  Concep- 
tion. Even  seven  Popes  are  quoted  on  the  same  side,  and  among  them 
three  of  the  greatest,  viz.,  Leo  I.  (who  says  that  Christ  alone  Λvas  free 
from  original  sin,  and  that  Mary  obtained  her  purification  through  her 
conception  of  Christ),  Gregory  I.,  and  Innocent  III.^ 

But  a  change  in  favor  of  the  opposite  view  .was  brought  about,  in  the 
begimiing  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by  Duns  Scotus,'  the  subtle  doctor' 
(d.  1308),  who  attacked  the  system  of  St.  Thomas  and  the  Augustinian 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  who  delighted  in  the  most  abstruse  questions  and 
the  most  intricate  problems,  to  show  the  skill  of  his  acute  dialectics,  and 
who  could  twist  a  disagreeable  text  into  its  opposite  meaning.  He  was 
the  first  schoolman  of  distinction  Λνΐιο  advocated  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, first  at  Oxford,  though  very  cautiously,  as  a  possible  and  prob- 
able fact.^  lie  refuted,  according  to  a  doubtful  tradition,  the  opposite 
theory,  in  a  public  disputation  at  Paris,  with  no  less  than  two  hundred 
arguments,  and  converted  the  University  to  his  view.^  At  all  events,  he 
made  it  a  distinctive  tenet  of  his  order. 

Henceforward  the  Immaculate  Conception  became  an  apple  of  dis- 


Sentent.  Dist.  44,  Qii.  1,  Art.  3.  Nevertheless,  Perrone  (pp.  231  sqq.)  thinks  that  St.  Ber- 
nard and  St. Thomas  are  not  in  tiie  way  of  a  definition  of  the  new  dogma,  'because  they 
wrote  at  a  time  when  this  view  was  not  yet  made  quite  clear,  and  because  they  lacked  the 
principal  support,  which  subsequently  came  to  its  aid ;  hence  they  must  in  this  case  be  re- 
garded as  private  teachers,  propounding  their  own  particular  opinions,  but  not  as  witnesses 
of  the  traditional  meaning  of  the  Church.'  He  then  goes  on  to  charge  these  doctors  with 
comparative  ignorance  of  previous  Church  history.  This  may  be  true,  but  does  not  help  the 
matter ;  since  the  fuller  knowledge  of  the  Fathers  in  modern  times  reveals  a  still  wider  dis- 
sent from  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

'  The  other  Popes,  who  taught  that  Alary  was  conceived  in  sin,  are  Gelasius  I.,  Innocent 
v.,  John  XXII.,  and  Clement  VI.  (d.  1352).  The  proof  is  furnished  by  the  Jansenist  Lau- 
noy,  Prcescriptions,  Opera  I.  pp.  17  sqq.,  who  also  shows  that  the  early  Franciscans,  and  even 
Loyola  and  the  early  Jesuits,  denied  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Maiy.  Perrone  calls  him 
an  'irreligious  innovator'  (p.  34),  and  an  'impudent  liar'  (p.  161),  but  does  not  refute  his 
arguments,  and  evades  the  force  of  his  quotations  from  Leo,  Gelasius,  and  Gregory  by  the 
futile  remark  that  they  would  prove  too  much,  viz.,  that  Mary  was  even  born  in  sin,  and  not 
purifiad  before  the  Incarnation,  which  would  be  impious ! 

^  Duns  Scotus,  Opera,  Lugd.  1639,  Tom.  VII.  Pt.  I.  pp.  91-100.  One  of  his  arguments  of 
probability  is  that,  as  God  blots  out  original  sin  by  baptism  every  day,  he  can  as  well  do  it  in 
the  moment  of  conception.     Compare  Perrone,  pp.  18  sqq. 

'  Related  by  Wadding,  in  his  Annal.  Minorum,  Lugd.  1 635,  Tom.  III.  p.  37,  but  rejected  by 
Natalis  Alexander,  in  his  Church  History,  as  a  fiction,  and  doubted  even  by  Perrone  (p.  163), 
who  says,  however,  that  Duns  Scotus  refuted  all  the  arguments  of  his  opponents  '  in  a  truly 
astounding  manner.' 
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cord  between  rival  schools  of  Thomists  and  Scotists,  aud  the  rival 
orders  of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans.  They  charged  each  other 
Avith  lieresy,  and  even  Avith  mortal  sin  for  holding  the  one  view  or  the 
other.  \^isions,  marvelous  fictions,  weeping  pictures  of  Mary,  and  let- 
ters from  heaven  were  called  in  to  help  the  argument  for  or  against  a 
fact  which  no  human  being,  not  even  Mary  herself,  can  know  without 
a  divine  revelation.  Four  Dominicans,  who  were  discovered  in  a  pious 
fraud  against  the  Franciscan  doctrine,  were  burned,  by  order  of  a  papal 
court,  in  Berne,  on  the  eve  of  the  Eeformation.  The  Swedish  prophet- 
ess, St.Birgitte,  was  assured  in  a  vision  by  the  Mother  of  God  that  she 
was  conceived  Avithout  sin ;  while  St.  Catharine  of  Siena  prophesied 
for  the  Dominicans  that  Mary  was  sanctified  in  the  third  hour  after 
her  conception.  So  near  came  the  contending  parties  that  the  differ- 
ence, though  very  important  as  a  question  of  })rinciple,  was  pi-actically 
narrowed  down  to  a  question  of  a  few  hours.  The  Franciscan  view 
gradually  gained  ground.  The  University  of  Paris,  the  Spanish  nation, 
and  the  Council  of  Basle  (1439)  favored  it.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  himself 
a  Franciscan,  gave  his  sanction  and  blessing  to  the  festival  of  tlie  Im- 
maculate Conception,  but  threatened  Avith  exconnnunication  all  those 
of  both  parties  who  branded  the  one  or  the  other  doctrine  as  a  heresy 
and  mortal  sin,  since  the  Eoman  Clun-ch  had  not  yet  decided  the  ques- 
tion (1476  and  1483). 

The  Council  of  Trent  (June  17, 1546)  confirmed  this  neutral  posi- 
tion, but  Avitli  a  leaning  to  the  Franciscan  side,  by  adding  to  the  dogma 
on  original  sin  tlie  caution  that  it  was  not  intended  '  to  comprehend  in 
this  decree  the  blessed  and  immaculate  Virgin  Mary.'^  Pius  Y.  (1570), 
a  Dominican,  condemned  Baius  (De  Bay,  Professor  at  Louvain,  and  a 
forerunner  of  the  Jansenists),  who  held  tliat  Mary  had  actual  as  well  as 
original  sin ;  but  soon  afterwards  he  ordered  that  the  discussion  of  this 
delicate  question  should  be  confined  to  scholars  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and 
not  be  brought  to  the  pulpit  or  among  the  people.  In  tlie  mean  time 
the  Franciscan  doctrine  was  taken  up  and  advocated  with  great  7.cal 
and  energy  by  the  Jesuits.     At  first  they  felt  their  way  cautiously 


>  SessioV.:  '  Dedarat  S.  Sifnodtis,  non  esse  sure  intentionis,  comprehendere  in  hoc  decreto, 
ubi  depcccaio  originaJi  agitur,  beatam  et  iinmacuhUam  Virginem  Mariam,  Dei  genltricem; 
«erf  obsirvandas  esse  constitutiones  felids  recordationis  Sixti  Papa  IV.  sub  panis  in  eis  con- 
Stitutionibus  coiitentis,  quas  innovat.' 
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Bellarmin  declared  the  Immaculate  Conception  to  be  a  pious  and  prob- 
able opinion,  more  probable  than  the  opposite.  In  1593  the  fifth  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  order  directed  its  teachers  to  depart  from  St. 
Thomas  in  this  article,  and  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  Scotus,  'which 
was  then  more  common  and  more  accepted  among  theologians.'  It  is 
chiefly  through  their  influence  that  it  gained  ground  more  and  more, 
yet  under  constant  opposition.  Paul  V.  (1616)  still  left  both  parties  the 
liberty  to  advocate  their  opinion  ;  but  a  decree  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Holy  Inquisition  and  Gregory  XV.  (1622)  prohibited  the  publication 
of  the  doctrine  that  Mary  was  conceived  in  sin,  and  removed  from  the 
liturgy  the  word  sanctification  with  reference  to  Mai-y.  Then  a  new 
controversy  arose  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  immaculate ;  whether 
it  referred  to  the  A^irgin  or  to  her  conception  ?  To  make  an  end  to 
all  dispute,  Alexander  VII.,  urged  on  by  the  King  of  Spain,  issued  a 
constitution,  Dec.  8, 1661,  which  recommends  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, defining  it  almost  in  the  identical  words  of  the  dogma  of  Pius  IX.^ 
Nothing  was  left  but  the  additional  declaration  that  belief  in  this  doc- 
trine was  necessary  to  salvation.  'From  this  time,'  says  Perrone,^  'every 
controversy  and  opposition  to  the  mystery  ceased,  and  the  doctrine  of 
tlie  Innnaculate  Conception  attained  to  full  and  quiet  possession  in  the 
wliole  Catholic  Church.  Xo  sincere  Catholic  ventured  hereafter  to 
utter  even  a  sound  against  it,  with  the  exception  of  some  irreligious 
innovators,  among  whom  Launoy  occupies  the  first  place,  and,  in  these 
last  years,  George  Hermes.'  Thus  he  disposes  of  the  powerful  protest 
of  Launoy,  issued  in  1676,  fifteen  years  after  the  bull  of  Alexander 
YIL,  with  irrefragable  testimonies  of  Fathers  and  Popes;  to  which 
may  be  added  the  anonymous  treatise  ^Against  Suj)erstition^  written 
by  Muratori,  1741,  one  of  the  most  learned  antiquarians  and  historians 
of  the  Poman  Church.  But  Jansenism  was  crushed  ;  Jesuitism,  though 
suppressed  for  a  while,  was  restored  to  greater  power;  Ultramontanism 
and  Papal  Absolutism  made  headway  over  the  decay  of  independent 

'  ^ Ejus  (sc.  Marice),'  sa3'S  Alexander  VII.,  in  the  bull  Sollicitudu  Omnium  Ecchslarum 
(Bullar.  Horn.  ed.  Coquelines,  Tom.  VI.  p.  182),  ^  animam  in  prima  instanti  creationis  atque 
in/usionis  in  corpus  fuisse  speciali  Dei  gratia  et  privilet/to,  intuitu  meritorum  Christi,  ejus  Filii, 
humani  generis  Redemptoris,  a  macula  peccati  originalis  prceservatam  immunem.'  Compare 
the  decree  of  Pius  IX.  p.  1 10,  which  substitutes  suce  conceptionis  for  creationis  atque  infusionis 
(animce)  in  corpus,  and  ab  omni  oriyinalis  culpa;  lahe  for  a  macula  peccati  oriffinalis, 

"  L.  c.  p.  33. 
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learning  and  research;  the  voice  of  the  ablest  remaining  Catholic  schol- 
ars was  nnlieeded ;  the  snbniissiveness  of  the  Bishops,  and  the  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  indifference  of  the  people  united  in  securing  the  tri- 
umph of  the  dogma. 

3.  The  only  dogmatie  argument  adduced  is  that  of  congruity  or  fit- 
ness, in  view  of  the  peculiar  relations  which  Mary  sustains  to  the  per- 
sons of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Being  eternally  chosen  by  the  Father  to  be 
'  the  bride  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  and  'the  mother  of  the  Son  of  God,'  it 
was  eminently  proper  that,  from  the  very  beginning  of  her  existence, 
she  should  be  entirely  exempt  from  contact  with  sin  and  the  dominion 
of  Satan. ^ 

To  this  it  is  sufficient  to  answer  that  the  Word  of  God  is  the  highest 
and  only  infallible  standard  of  religious  propriety ;  and  this  standard 
concludes  all  men  under  the  power  of  sin  and  death,  with  the  only 
exception  of  the  God-man,  the  sinless  Redeemer  of  the  fallen  race. 
Besides,  the  argument  of  congruity  can  at  best  only  prove  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  fact,  not  the  fact  itself.  And,  finally,  it  would  prove  too  much 
in  this  case ;  for,  if  propriety  demands  a  sinless  mother  for  a  sinless 
Son,  it  demands  also  (as  St.  Bernard  suggested)  a  sinless  grandmother, 
ffreat-srandmother,  and  an  unbroken  chain  of  sinless  ancestors  to  the 
beginning  of  the  race. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  new  dogma,  viewed  even  from  the  stand-point 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  system,  involves  contradictory  elements. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  inconsistent  with  any  proper  view  of  original 
sin,  no  matter  whether  Λνο  adopt  the  theory  of  traducianism,  or  that  of 
creationism  (which  prevails  among  Boman  divines),  or  that  of  pre- 
existence.  The  bull  of  1854  speaks  indefinitely  of  the  'conception'  of 
Mary.  Jhit  Boman  divines  usually  distinguish  between  the  active  con- 
ception, i.  e.,  the  marital  act  by  which  the  seed  of  the  body  is  formed  by 
the  agency  of  the  parents,  and  i\\e  jnassive  conception,  i.  e.,  the  infusion 
of  the  soul  into  the  body  by  a  creative  act  of  God  (according  to  the 
theory  of  creationism).^  The  meaning  of  the  new  dogma  is  that  Mary, 
by  a  special  grace  and  privilege,  Mas  exempt  from  original  sin  in  her 


'  PeiTone,  ch.  xiv.  pp.  102  sqq. 

'  As  to  the  time  of  the  creation  and  infusion  of  the  soul,  Avhether  it  took  jilace  simultane- 
ously with  the  generation  of  the  body,  or  on  ilie  fortieth  day  (as  was  formerly  supjfoscd),  there 
is  no  fixed  oiiiniun  among  Roman  divines. 
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passive  conception,  tliat  is,  in  that  moment  when  lier  sonl  was  created 
by  God  for  the  animation  of  her  bodv.'  Xow  original  sin  must  come 
either  from  tlie  body,  or  from  the  soul,  or  from  both  combined.  If 
from  the  body,  then  Mary  must  have  inherited  it  from  her  parents, 
since  the  dogma  does  not  exchide  these  from  sin  ;  if  from  the  soul, 
then  God,  who  creates  the  soul,  is  the  author  of  sin,  Avhich  is  blas- 
phemous ;  if  from  both,  then  we  have  a  combination  of  both  these  in- 
extricable difficulties.  Nor  is  the  matter  materially  relieved  if  we 
take  the  superficial  semi-Pelagian  view  of  hereditary  sin,  which  makes 
it  a  mere  privation  or  defect,  namely,  the  absence  of  the  supernatural 
endowment  of  original  righteousness  and  holiness  (the  simUltudo  Oei, 
as  distinct  from  the  imago  Dei),  instead  of  a  positive  disoi'dcr  and  sin- 
ful disposition.^  For  even  in  this  case  the  same  dilemma  returns,  that 
this  original  defect  must  have  been  there  from  the  parents,  or  must  be 
ordinarily  derived  from  God,  as  the  author  of  the  soul,  Avhich  alone  can 
be  said  to  possess  or  to  lose  righteousness  and  holiness.  Rome  must 
either  deny  original  sin  altogether  (as  Pelagius  did),  or  take  the  further 
step  of  making  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary  a  strictlj•  miracu- 
lous event,  like  the  conception  of  Christ  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  sine  vtrili 
eomplexu  and  sine  co7icupiscentia  carnis. 

Secondly,  the  dogma,  by  exempting  Mary  from  original  sin  in  conse- 
quence of  the  merits  of  Christ,^  virtually  puts  her  under  the  power  of 
sin ;  for  the  merits  of  Christ  are  only  for  sinners,  and  have  no  bearing 
upon  sinless  beings.  Perrone,  following  Bellarmin,  virtually  concedes 
this  difficulty,  and  vainly  tries  to  escape  it  by  an  unmeaning  figure,  that 
Mary  Avas  delivered  from  prison  before  she  was  put  into  it,  or  that  her 
debt  was  paid  which  she  never  contracted  ! 

Finally,  the  dogma  is  inconsistent  witli  tlie  Vatican  decree  of  Papal 
Infallibility.  The  hidden  fact  of  Mary's  Innnaculate  Conception  must, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  a  matter  of  divine  omniscience  and  di- 


'  So  the  matter  is  explained  by  PeriOne  at  the  beginning  of  his  Treatise,  pp.  1-4 ;  and  this 
accords  with  the  bull  of  Alexander  VII.  {In  prima  instanti  creationis  alque  iiifusionis  in  cor- 
j)us,  etc.),  see  p.  125. 

'  The  profotinder  schoolinen,  however,  represented  by  St.  Thomas,  had  a  deeper  view  of 
original  sin,  nearer  to  that  of  Augustine  and  the  Reformers.  The  same  is  true  of  Mohler, 
who  speaks  of  a  '  deep  vulneration  of  the  soid  in  all  its  powers,'  and  a  '  perverse  tendency  of 
the  \vill,'  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  Fall. 

'  .  .  .  '  intuitu  meritorum  Chrisli  Jcsu,  Snlvatoris  huniani  generis.' 
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vine  revelation,  and  is  so  declared  in  the  papal  decree.'  Now  it  must 
have  been  i-evealed  to  the  mind  of  Pius  IX.,  or  not.  If  not,  he  had 
no  right,  in  the  absence  of  Scripture  proof,  and  the  express  dissent  of 
the  Fathers  and  the  greatest  schoolmen,  to  declare  the  Immaculate 
Conception  a  divinel}'  revealed  fact  and  doctrine.  If  it  Mas  revealed 
to  him,  he  had  no  need  of  first  consulting  all  the  Bishops  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  Availing  several  years  for  their  opinion  on  the  subject.  Or 
if  this  consultation  was  the  necessary  medium  of  such  revelation,  then 
he  is  not  in  himself  infallible,  and  has  no  authority  to  define  and  pro- 
claim any  dogma  of  faith  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  uni- 
versal Episcopate. 

§  30.  The  Papal  Syllabus,  A.D.  1SG4. 
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On  the  8th  of  December,  1864,  just  ten  years  after  the  proclamation 
of  the  sinlessness  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Pope  Pius  IX.  issued  an  en- 
cyclical letter  '  Quanta  cum,''  denouncing  certain  dangerous  heresies 
and  errors  of  the  age,  Avhich  threatened  to  undermine  the  foundations 
of  the  Catholic  religion  and  of  civil  society,  and  exhorting  the  Bishops 
to  counteract  these  errors,  and  to  teach  that  'kingdoms  rest  on  the 
foundation  of  the  Catholic  faith;'  that  it  is  the  chief  duty  of  civil  gov- 
ernment '  to  protect  the  Church  ;'  that  '  nothing  is  more  advantageous 
and  glorious  for  rulers  of  States  than  to  give  free  scope  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  not  to  allow  any  encroachment  upon  her  liberty.'^  In 
the  same  letter  the  Pope  offers  to  all  the  faithful  a  complete  in- 

*  .  .  .  ^  doctrinam  .  .  .  esse  a  Deo  revelatam,'  etc. 

'  The.se  and  similar  sentences  are  inserted  from  letters  of  medieval  Popes,  wlio  fiom  their 
theocratic  stand-point  claimed  snprenie  jurisdiction  over  the  states  and  princes  of  Europe. 
Popes,  like  tlie  Stuarts  and  the  Bourbons,  never  forget  and  never  learn  any  thing. 
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dulgence  for  one  month  during  the  year  1865,^  and  expresses,  in  con- 
clusion, his  unbounded  confidence  in  the  intercession  of  the  immacu- 
late and  most  holy  Mother  of  God,  who  has  destroyed  all  the  heresies 
in  the  Λνΐιοΐβ  world,  and  who,  being  seated  as  queen  at  the  right  hand 
of  her  only  begotten  Son,  can  secure  any  thing  she  asks  from  liim.^ 

To  this  characteristic  Encyclical  is  added  the  so-called  Syllabus, 
i.  e.,  a  catalogue  of  eighty  errors  of  the  age,  which  had  been  previously 
pointed  out  by  Pius  IX.  in  Consistorial  Allocutions,  Encyclical  and 
other  Apostolic  Letters,  but  are  here  conveniently  brought  together, 
and  were  transmitted  by  Cardinal  Antonelli  to  all  the  Bishops  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

This  extraordinary  document  presents  a  strange  mixture  of  truth  and 
error.  It  is  a  protest  against  atheism,  materialism,  and  other  forms  of 
infidelity  which  every  Christian  must  abhor ;  but  it  is  also  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  modern  civilization  and  the  course  of  history  for 
the  last  three  hundi*ed  years.  Like  the  papal  bulls  against  the  Jansen- 
ists,  it  is  purely  negative,  but  it  implies  the  assertion  of  doctrines  the 
very  opposite  to  those  which  are  rejected  as  errors.^  It  expressly  con- 
demns religious  and  civil  liberty,  the  separation  of  Church  and  State ; 
and  indirectly  it  asserts  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope,  the  exclusive 
right  of  Eomanism  to  recognition  by  the  State,  the  unlawfulness  of  all 
non-Catholic  religions,  the  complete  independence  of  the  Roman  hier- 
archy from  the  civil  government  (yet  without  allowing  a  separation), 
the  power  of  the  Church  to  coerce  and  enforce,  and  its  supreme  control 
over  public  education,  science,  and  literature. 

The  number  of  errors  was  no  doubt  suggested  by  the  example  of 
Epiphanius,  the   venerable  father  of  heresy-hunters  (d.  403),  who,  in 

^  .  .  .  ^ plenariajii  indulgentiam  ad  instar  juhikei  concedimus  intra  un'ius  tantiim  mensis  spa- 
tium  usque  ad  totum  futurum  annu7ii  18()ό  et  non  tiltra.' 

^  '  Quo  vero  facilius  Deus  Nostris,Ves1risqiie,  et  onmium  fidelium  precibtis,  votisque  annuat, 
cum  omnifiduc'ia  deprecatricem  apud  Eum  aditibeamus  Immaculatam  Sanctissimamque  Deipa- 
ram  Virginem  Mariain,  qu(E  cunctas  hereses  interemit  in  universe  mundo,  quceque  omnium 
nostrum  amantissima  Muter  "  tota  suavis  est  .  .  .  ac  plena  misericordite  .  .  .  omnibus  sese 
exorabilem,  omnibus  clementissimam  prtebet,  omnium  necessitates  amplissimo  quodam  viiseratur 
affectii'  [quoted  from  St.  Bernard],  atque  utpote  Regina  adstans  a  dextris  Unigeniti  Filii  Sui, 
Domini  Nostri  Jesu  C/iristi,  in  vestitu  deaurato  circumnmicta  varietate,  nihil  est  quod  ab  Eo 
impetrare  non  valeat.  Suffragia  quoque  petamus  Beatissimi  Petri  Apostolorum  Principis,  et 
Coapostoli  ejus  Pauli,  omniumque  Sanctorum  Ccelitum,  qui /acti  jam  amici  Dei  pervenerunt 
ad  ceelestiai-egna,  et  coronati  possident  palmam,  ac  de  sua  imtnortalitate  securi,  de  nostra  sunt 
salute  solliciti.' 

'  A  learned  Jesuit,  Clemens  Schrader,  translated  them  into  a  jjosiiive  form. 
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his,  Pana7'io}i,ov  Jft'dicine-C7ietit,ixinU6\\cs  antidotes  for  the  poison  of 
no  less  than  eighty  lieresies  (inchiding  twenty  before  Christ),  probably 
with  a  mystic  reference  to  the  octoginta  concicbiiiCB  in  the  Song  of 
Solomon  (vi.  8). 

The  Pope  divides  the  eighty  errors  of  the  nineteenth  century  into 
ten  sections,  as  follows : 

I.  PANTnEisM,  Naturalism,  and  Absolute  Rationalism,  No.  1-7. 
Under  this  head  are  condemned  the  following  errors: 

(1.)  The  denial  of  the  existence  of  (xod. 

(2.)  The  denial  of  his  revelation. 

(3  and  4.)  The  snfficiency  of  human  reason  to  enlighten  and  to  guide 
men. 

(5.)  Divine  revelation  is  imperfect,  and  subject  to  indefinite  progress. 

(6.)  The  Chi'istian  faith  contradicts  human  reason,  and  is  an  obstacle 
to  progress. 

(7.)  The  prophecies  and  miracles  of  the  Bible  are  poetic  fictions,  and 
Jesus  himself  is  a  myth.^ 

II.  Moderate  Rationalism,  No.  S-l-i. 
Among  these  errors  are: 

(12.)  The  decrees  of  the  Roman  See  hinder  the  progress  of  science. 
(13.)  The  scholastic  method  of  theology  is  unsuited  to  our  age.^ 
(14.)  Philosophy  must  be  treated  Avithout  regard  to  revelation. 

III.  Indifferentism,  Latitudinarianism,  No.  15-18. 

(15.)  Every  man  may  embrace  and  profess  that  religion  which  com- 
mends itself  to  his  reason.•^ 

(16.)  Men  may  be  saved  under  any  religion.* 

(17.)  We  may  at  least  be  hopeful  concerning  the  eternal  salvation  of 
all  non-Catholics.^ 

'  '■Jesus  Christus  est  mi/thica  Jiciio.'  I  am  not  aware  that  any  sane  infidel  has  ever  gone 
so  far.  Strauss  and  Kenan  resolve  the  miracles  of  the  gospel  history  into  myths  or  legends, 
hut  admit  the  historical  existence  and  extraordinary  character  of  Jesus,  as  the  greatest  re- 
ligious genius  who  ever  lived. 

^  No.  i;$.  ^  Mctliodus  et  principia,  qnihtis  antiqid  Doctores  scholasdci  theoiogiam  ercoluerunt, 
iemiwrum  nostrorum  necess'itatUnts  scientianimque  progrcssui  minime  congruunt. ' 

^  Ko.  1.'».  ^  Liber tim  cuique  homini  est  earn  ainplecli  ac  projiteri  religionem,  quam  rationis 
luminc  qnis  ductus  veram  putaverit.^ 

*  No.  10.  ''Homines  in  cujusvis  religionis  cultu  viam  aternce  salutis  rcperire  (ctcrnamque 
salutem  assequi  possunt.^ 

*  No.  17.  ''  Sallem  bene  spernudum  est  de  ceterna  illorum  omnium  salute,  qui  in  vera  Christi 
Ecclesia  nrqiiaquam  versanticr.' 
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(18.)  Protestantism  is  only  a  different  form  of  the  same  Christian 
reh'gion,  in  which  we  may  please  God  as  well  as  in  the  Catholic 
Church.i 

ly.  Socialism,  Communism,  Secret  Societies,  Bible  Societies,  Cler- 

ICO-LIBERAL  SOCIETIES. 

Under  this  head  there  are  no  specifications,  but  the  reader  is  referred 
to  previous  Encyclicals  of  18-iS,  184:9, 1854, 1863,  in  which  ^ejusmodl 
pestes  scejje  gravissiniisque  verhoruiii  formulis  rej)robantur.^  The 
Bible  Societies,  therefore,  are  put  on  a  par  M'ith  socialism  and  com- 
munism, as  pestilential  errors  worthy  of  the  severest  reprobation  I 

V.  Errors  respecting  the  Church  and  her  Rights. 

Twenty  errors  (19-38),  such  as  these:  the  Church  is  subject  to  the 
State ;  the  Chui'ch  has  no  right  to  exercise  her  authority  without  the 
leave  and  assent  of  the  State ;  the  Church  has  not  the  power  to  define 
dogmatically  that  the  religion  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  only  true 
religion ;  Boman  Pontiffs  and  oecumenical  Councils  have  exceeded 
the  limits  of  their  power,  usurped  the  rights  of  princes,  and  have 
erred  even  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals;^  the  Church  has  no  power 
to  avail  herself  of  force,  or  any  temporal  power,  direct  or  indirect  ;^ 
besides  the  inherent  power  of  the  Episcopate,  there  is  another  temporal 
power  conceded  expressly  or  tacitly  by  the  civil  government,  which 
may  be  revoked  by  the  same  at  its  pleasure ;  it  does  not  exclusively 
belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  to  direct  the  teaching  of  the- 
ology; nothing  forbids  a  general  council,  or  the  will  of  the  people,  to 
transfer  the  supreme  Pontiff  from  Rome  to  some  other  city ;  national 
Churches,  independent  of  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  may  be 
established  ;*  the  Roman  Pontiffs  have  contributed  to  the  Greek  schism.^ 

YL  Errors  concerning  Civil  Society,  considered  as  well  in  itself  as 
in  its  relations  to  the  Church.     Seventeen  errors  (39-55). 

'  No.  18.  ^  Proiesianthmus  non  aliud  est  quam  diversa  verce  ejusdem  Christiana;  reliyionis 
forma,  in  qua  (vque  ac  in  Ecclesia  cathoUca  Deo placere  datum  est.' 

"  No.  23.  '' Romani  pontijices  et  concilia  acumenica  a  limitibus  su(e  pofestatis  recessenint, 
J2ira  principuin  nsurparunt,  atque  etiam  in  rebus  fidei  et  morum  definiendis  errarunt.' 

^  No.  24.  '■  Ecclesia  vis  inferendic  pole&tutem  non  habet,  neque  ]>otestatem  ullam  teinporalem 
directam  vel  indirectam.' 

*  No.  37.  '■Institui  possunt  nationales  Eccksice  ab  nuctoritate  Romani  Pontijicis  suhductce 
jilaneque  divisce. ' 

'  No.  38.  '■  Divisioni  ecclesia  in  orientakm  atque  o:cidcntalem  nimia  Romanorum  Pantijicum 
arhitria  contulerunt.' 
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(44-.)  '  Civil  authority  may  meddle  in  things  pertaining  to  religion, 
morals,  and  the  spiritual  government.' 

(45.)  '  The  -whole  government  of  puhlic  schools,  in  which  the  youth 
of  a  Christian  commonwealth  is  trained,  with  the  exception  of  some 
Episcopal  seminaries,  can  and  nuist  be  assigned  to  the  civil  authority." 

(40.)  '  The  method  of  study  even  in  the  seminaries  of  the  clergy  is 
subject  to  the  civil  authority.' 

(52.)  '  The  lay  government  has  the  right  to  depose  Bishops  from  the 
exercise  of  pastoral  functions,  and  is  not  bound  to  obey  the  Roman 
Pontiff  in  those  things  which  pertain  to  the  institution  of  bishoprics 
and  bishops.' 

(55.)  '  The  Church  is  to  be  separated  from  the  State,  and  the  State 
from  the  Church.'^ 

yil.  Errors  in  Natural  and  Christian  Ethics,  Xo.  50-64. 

Here  among  other  things  are  condemned  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention, and  rebellion  against  legitimate  princes. 

VIII.  Errors  on  Christian  Matrimony,  No.  05-74. 

Here  the  Pope  condemns  not  only  loose  views  on  man-iage  and  di- 
vorce, but  also  civil  marriage,  and  any  theory  which  does  not  admit  it 
to  be  a  sacrament.^ 

IX.  Errors  regarding  the  Civil  Principality  of  the  Ro:man  Pontiff, 
No.  75,  70. 

(75.)  Concerning  the  compatibility  of  the  temporal  reign  with  the 
spiritual,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  sons  of  the  Chris- 
tian and  Catholic  Church. 

(70.)  The  abrogation  of  the  civil  government  of  the  Apostolic  See 
would  be  conducive  to  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  the  Church. 

X.  Errors  referring  to  Modern  Liberalism,  No.  77-SO. 

Under,  this  head  are  condemned  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  as 

'  No.  45.  '  Totum  scholarum  publicarum  regimen,  in  quihus  juventus  christian(v.  aUrujus 
Rpt/mltlirm  institiiitur,  episropalihus  dumtaxat  seminariis  aliqua  ratione  exceptis.  potest  ar. 
dehel  iittrihni  nurforitafi  ririli,'  etc.  Compare  Nos.  47  and  48.  Hence  the  irreconcilable 
hostility  of  the  Komish  clergy  to  public  schools,  especially  where  the  Protestant  Bible  is 
read. 

^  No.  .").").  '■  Erclesia  a  Statu,  Stalusque  ab  Eichsia  sejunijcudiis  est.'  Compare  Alloc. /Irer- 
bissbmim  27  f-'ept.  18Γ>2. 

^  No.  7!^.  '  Vi  contractus  mere  civi/is  potest  inter  Christinnos  constare  veri  vominis  matri- 
monium;  fiihumqne  est,  nut  contractum  mntrimnnii  inter  Christianas  semper  esse  sacramen- 
tu7n,  (tut  nullum  esse  contractum,  si  saccnmentum  excludatur. 
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they  have  come  to  prevail  in  the  most  enlightened  States  of  Christen- 
dom, The  Pope  still  holds  that  it  is  right  to  forbid  and  exclude  all 
religions  but  his  own,  where  he  has  the  power  to  do  so  (as  he  had  and 
exercised  in  Rome  before  1S70) ;  and  he  refuses  to  make  any  terms 
with  modern  civilization.^ 

The  Syllabus,  though  resting  solely  on  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 
must  be  regarded  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  Roman  Creed ;  the 
Pope  having  since  been  declared  infallible  in  his  official  utterances. 
The  most  objectionable  as  well  as  the  least  objectionable  parts  of  it 
have  been  formally  sanctioned  by  the  A^atican  Council.  The  rest 
may  be  similarly  sanctioned  hereafter.  The  Syllabus  expresses  the 
genuine  spirit  of  Popery,  to  which  may  be  applied  the  dictum  of 
the  General  of  tlie  Jesuits:  ^Ant  sit  ut  est,  aut  non  sit.^  It  can  not 
change  Avithout  destroying  itself. 

In  the  mean  time  the  politico-ecclesiastical  doctrines  of  tlie  Syllabus, 
together  with  the  Infallibility  decree,  have  provoked  a  new  conflict  be- 
tween the  Pope  and  the  Emperor.  Pius  IX.  looks  upon  the  State  with 
the  same  proud  contempt  as  Gregory  Λ^ΙΙ.  '  Persecution  of  the  Church,' 
he  said  after  the  recent  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  (1872), '  is  folly  :  a  little 
stone  [Dan.  ii,  45]  will  break  the  colossus  [of  the  new  German  em- 
pire] to  pieces.'  But  Bismarck,  who  is  made  of  sterner  stuff  than 
Henry  IV.,  pi-otests :  '  λΥο  shall  not  go  to  Canossa.' 

American  Protestants  and  European  Free  Churchmen  reject  all  in- 
terference of  the  civil  government  with  the  liberty  and  internal  affairs 
of  the  Church  as  much  as  the  Pope,  but  they  do  this  on  the  basis  of  a 
peaceful  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  an  equality  of  all  forms  of 
Christianity  before  the  law;  while  the  Syllabus  claims  absolute  freedom 
and  independence  exclusively  for  the  Roman  hierarchy,  and  claims 
this  even  in  those  countries  whei'e  the  State  supports  the  Church,  and 

'  (77.)  ^^-Etate  hac  nostra  non  amplius  expedit,  religionem  cathoUcam  haberi  tamquam  uni- 
cam  status  reHf/ioneni,  ceteris  qtiilmsciimque  cultihus  exciiisis.' 

(78.)  ''Hinc  laudahiliter  in  quihusdam  catholici  nominis  regionibus  lege  cauturn  est,  ut  ho- 
minibus  illuc  immigrant ibiis  liceat  publicum  proprii  cujusque  cultus  exercitium  habere.^ 

(7!).)  ''  Enimvero  fal sum  est,  civilem  cvjusqne  cultus  libertatem,  itemque  plenam  potestatem 
omnibus  attributam  qiiaslibet  opiniones  cogitationesque  pulnm  publireque  manifestancli  con- 
ducere  ad  popular U7n  mores  animosque  facilius  corrwripendos  ac  indifferentismi  peste/n  projia- 
gandam. ' 

(80.)  '' Romanus  Pontifex  potest  ac  debet  cum  progressu,  cum  liberalismo  et  cum  recenti 
cirilitate  sese  reconciliare  et  cowponere,^ 
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has  therefore  a  right  to  a  sliare  in  its  govern  incut.  Selt'-govennncnt  is 
conditioned  by  self-support;  State-support  implies  State-control.  Pop- 
ery accepts  and  utilizes  indifferently  all  forms  of  government  and  all 
political  parties,  and  assails  and  undermines  them  all  if  they  are  no 
more  serviceable  to  its  hierarchical  interests.  American  Romanists 
must  be  disloyal  either  to  the  fundamental  institutions  of  their  country, 
or  to  those  parts  of  the  Syllabus  which  condemn  these  institutions, 
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other  all  the  information  they  could  gather  from  memhers  of  the  Council,  and  sent  their  letters  to  ix 
friend  in  Germany  for  publication  in  the  Augsburg  General  Gazette. 

Compare  against  Quiriuus:  Die  Unwahrheiten  der  Ri'miischen  Brief e  voni  Concil  in  der  Allg.  Zeitwig, 
VON  W.  Emmanuel  Fef.ihkkrn  von  Kkttelicr  (Bishop  of  Mayence),  18T0. 

Ce  qui  se  pasae  an  Cuncile.    Dated  April  16,  1S70.     Troisieme  ed.     Paris,  1870.     [By  Joi.es  Gaili.aud  ] 

La  derniere  heure  dti-  Concile,  Paris,  1870.  [By  a  member  of  the  Council.]  The  last  two  works  weie 
denounced  as  a  calumny  by  the  presiding  Cardinals  in  the  session,  July  16, 1870. 

Also  the  Reports  during  the  Council  iu  the  Giornale  di  Roma,  the  Turin  Unitd  catholica,  the  London 
Times,  the  London  (R.  C.)  Tablet,  the  Dublin  Review,  the  New  York  Tribime,  and  other  leading  period- 
icals. 

IIL  The  Acts  and  Pboceepinos  of  thk  Counoii,. 

(1.)  Roman  Catholic  (Infallibilist)  Sources. 

Acta  et  Decreta  sacrosancti  et  oecuinenici  Concilii  Vaticani  die  8  Dec.  1860  a  ss.  Ώ.  N.  Pio  IX.  inchoati. 
Cum  permissione  superiorum,  Priburgi  Brisgoviie,  1871,  iu  2  Parts.  The  first  part  contains  the  Pai)al 
Encyclica  with  the  Syllabus  and  the  acts  preparatory  to  the  Council ;  the  second,  the  public  acts  of  the 
Council  itself,  with  a  list  of  the  dioceses  of  the  Roman  Church  aud  the  members  of  the  Vatican  Council. 

Actes  et  histoire  du  Concile  oecumenique  de  Rome,  premier  du  Vatican,  ed.  under  the  auspices  of  Victor 
Frond,  Paris,  1869  sqq.  6  vols.  Includes  extensive  biographies  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  and  his  Cardinals,  etc., 
with  portraits.  Vol.  VI.  contains  the  Actes,  decrets  et  documents  reccuillis  et  mis  en  ordre par  M.  Pelletier, 
chanoine  d'Orleans.     Each  vol.  costs  100  francs. 

Atti  ιιβήαΙΙί  del  Concilio  ecumenico,  Turiiio,  pp.  682  (?  1870). 

Officielle  Actenstiicke  zu  deni  von  Sr.  Heiligkcit  dem  Papst  Piics  IX.  nach  Rom  bervfLncn  Oekumcnischen 
Concil,  Zweite  Sammlung,  Berlin,  1870. 

Das  Oekumenische  Concil.  Stimmen  atts  Maria-Laach,  Xcue  Folge.  Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  1870.  A  se- 
ries of  discussions  in  defense  of  the  Council  by  Jesuits  (Florian  Riess,  and  K.  v.  Weber). 

Henuv  Edward  Manning  (R.  C.  Archbishop  of  Westminster) :  Petri  Privilegium.  Three  Pastoral  Let- 
ters, London,  1871.     The  True  Story  of  the  Vatican  Council,  London,  1877. 

Bp.  Jos.  Fessler  (Secretary  of  the  Vatican  Council) :  Das  Vaticanische  Concil,  dessen  aussere  Bedeutung 
tmd  innerer  Verlaxif,  Wien,  1871. 

Edgen  Ceoooni  (Canon  at  Florence) :  Geschichte  der  allg.  Κ irchenver sammlung  im  Vatican.  Transl.  from 
the  Italian  by  Dr.W.  Molitor.    Regensb.  1873  sqq.    (Vol.  I.  contains  only  the  history  before  the  Council.) 

The  stenographic  reports  of  the  speeches  of  the  Council  are  still  locked  up  iu  the  archives  of  the  Vat- 
icau. 

(2.)  Old  Catholic  (anti-Infallibilist). 

Jou.  FuiEDRicu:  Docxmienta  ad  illuatrandum  Concilium,  Vaticanum  anni  1870,  NOrdlingen,  1871,  in  2 
parts.  Contains  oflicial  and  unofficial  documents  bearing  on  the  Council  and  the  various  schetnata  de 
fide,  de  ecclesia,  etc.  Compare  his  Tagebxtch  wdhrend  des  Vaticanischen  Concils  nefiihrt,  above  quoted. 
By  the  same:  Geschichte  des  Vaticanischen  Concils,  Bonn,  1S77.  Vol.  I.  (contains  the  preparatory  history 
to  1869). 

Jou.  Priedricu  Rittee  von  Sonui.TE  (Prof,  of  Canon  Law  in  the  University  of  Prague,  now  in  Bonn) : 
Das  Unfchlbarkeitsdecret  vom  18  Juli  1870  .  .  .  gepri'ift,  Prag,  1871.  Also,  Die  Macht  der  R  m.  Pupste  itber 
Fiirsten,  Lander,  Volker,  Individuen,  etc.,  Prag,  2d  ed.  1871. 

Stimmen  aus  der  katholischcn  Kirchc  iiber  die  Kirchenfragen  der  Gegemcart,  Mrinchen,1870  sqq.  2  vols. 
A  series  of  discussions  against  the  Vatican  Council,  by  Doli.inger,  Hdhek,  Soumitz,  Fhieduiou,  Rein- 
KENS,  aud  Hjtzl. 

(3.)  Protestant. 

Dr.  Emu,  Friedherq  (Prof,  of  Ecclesiastical  Law  in  Leipzig):  Sammlung  der  Actenstiicke  zinn  ersfcn 
Vaticanischen  Concil,  mit  eincm  Grundrijis  der  Geschicltte  dessclben,  Tiibingeg,  1872  (pp.  954).  Very  valu- 
able ;  contains  all  the  important  documents,  and  a  full  list  of  works  on  the  Council. 

TuEon.  Frommann  {Privatdocent  in  Berlin):  Geschichte  und  Kritik  des  Vaticanischen  Concils  von  1869 
und  1S70,  Gotba,  1872  (pp.  529). 

E.  DK  Presshnse  (Ref.  Pastor  in  Paris) :  Le  Concile  du  Vatican,  son  histoire  et  ses  conseqxtenccs  politiqnes 
et  retigieuscs,  Paris,  1S72.     Also  in  German,  by  Fabariiis,  Ni'rdlingen,  1872. 

L.  W.  Bacon  :  An  Inside  View  of  the  Vatican  Council,  New  York,  1872  (Amer.  Tract  Society).  Contains 
η  translation  of  Archbishop  Kenrick's  speech  against  Infallibility,  with  a  sketch  of  the  Council. 

G.  Uuluokn:  Das  Vaticanische  Concil  (Vermischte  Vortrage).    Stuttgart,  1875,  pp.  235-350. 

An  exteusii-e  criticism  on  the  Infallibility  decree  in  the  third  edition  of  Dr.  Hase's  Handbuch  der  Prot- 
estant. Polemik  gegen  die  romisch-katholische  Kirche,  Leipz.  1871,  pp.  155-200.     Comp.  pp.  2-1-Γ)7. 

[The  above  are  only  the  most  important  works  of  the  large  and  increasing  literature,  historical,  apol- 
ogetic, and  polemic,  on  the  Vatican  Council.  A.  Erlecke,  in  a  pamphlet.  Die  LUeratur  rfcs  jvim.  Concils, 
gives  a  list  of  over  200  books  aud  pamphlets  which  appeared  in  Germany  alone  before  1871.  Friedberg 
notices  1041  writings  on  the  subject  till  June  1872.  Since  then  the  Gladstone  Ejcpostidation  on  the  po- 
litical aspects  of  the  Vatican  Decrees,  Loud.  1874,  and  his  Vaticanism,  1875,  have  called  forth  a  newspaper 
and  pamphlet  war,  and  put  Dr.  J.  II.  Newman  aud  Archbishop  Manning  on  the  defensive.] 
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More  than  tlircc  Innidred  years  after  tlie  close  of  tlie  Council  of 
Trent,  Pope  Pius  IX.,  who  had  proclaimed  the  new  dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  who  in  the  presence  of  five  hundred  Bishops  had 
celebrated  the  eighteenth  centennial  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  Apostles 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  who  was  permitted  to  survive  not  only  the  golden 
wedding  of  his  priesthood,  but  even — alone  among  his  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  predecessors — the  silver  wedding  of  his  popedom 
(thus  falsifying  the  tradition  ^non  videbit  annos  PetrV),  resolved  to 
convoke  a  new  (pcumenical  Council,  which  was  to  proclaim  his  own  in- 
falHbility  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  discipline,  and  thus  to  put  the 
top-stone  to  the  pyramid  of  the  Roman  hierarchy. 

He  first  intimated  his  intention,  June  26, 18G7,  in  an  Allocution  to 
five  hundred  Bishops  who  were  assembled  at  the  eighteenth  centen- 
ary of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  in  Pome.  The  Bishops,  in  a  most 
humble  and  obsequious  response,  July  1,  18G7,  approved  of  liis  he- 
roic courage,  to  employ,  in  his  old  age,  an  extreme  measure  for  an 
extreme  danger,  and  predicted  a  new  splendor  of  the  Church,  and  a  new 
triumph  of  the  kingdom  of  God.'  AVhercupon  the  Pope  announced  to 
them  that  he  ΛνοηΜ  convene  the  Council  under  the  special  auspices  of 
the  immaculate  Virgin,  Λνΐιο  had  crushed  the  serpent's  head  and  was 
miofhtv  to  destroy  alone  all  the  heresies  of  the  Λvorld.2 

*  ^  Summo  iffitur  gauaio,'  said  the  five  hundred  Bishops,  ^repletus  est  aniinus  noster,  dum 
sacrato  ore  Tuo  intellexiinus,  tot  inter  pricsentis  temjwris  disrrimina  eo  Te  esse  co/isilio,  ut 
''''maxiDium,"  prout  aiebat  inditus  Titus  prcedecessor  Paidus  III.,  ''''In  maxi.nis  rei  Christi- 
ana jiericid  is  remedium,"  Concilium  wcumenicutn  convoces.  Annuat  Deus  huic  Tuo  projwsito, 
cuius  ipse.  Tiln  mentem  inspiravit ;  hnheantque  tandem  avi  nostri  homines,  qui  infirmi  injide, 
semper  discentes  et  nunquam  ad  veritatis  agnltionem  j>erreinentes  omni  vento  doctrinoi  circurn' 
feruntur,  in  sacrosancta  hac  Si/nodo  novum,  jintsentissimamqne  occasionem  accedendi  ad  sanc- 
tam  Ecclesiavi  columnam  ac  firmainentum  veritatis,  cor/noscendi  salutiferam  Jidem,  perniciosos 
reliciendi  errores ;  ac  fiat,  Deo  propitio,  et  concilia  trice  Dei/iara  Iminaculata,  ha'c  Synodus 
t/rande  opus  unitatis,  sanctificationis  et  pads,  vnde  novus  in  Ecclesiam  splendor  redundet,  novus 
reqni  Dei  triumphus  consequatur.  Kt  hoc  ipso  Tuw  providentite  opere  denuo  exiheatur  vmndo 
imiaensa  beneficia,  ])cr  Pontificaluin  romannm  hvmantv  societati  asserta.  Patcat  cunctis,  Eccle- 
siam eo  quod  su/>er  solidissima  Petrafundetur,  tantum  valere,  ut  errores  depellat,  mores  corri- 
qat,  harhuriem  compescat,  civilisque  hnmanitatis  mater  dicatur  et  sit.  Pateat  mundo,  quod 
divina>  aiictoritads  et  debitn•  eidem  obedientiie  maiiifestissimo  specimine,  in  diriiia  Pontifica- 
tus  institutione  dato,  ca  omnia  stabilita  et  sacrata  sint,  qua>  societutum  fundamenta  ac  diutur- 
niialcm  solident.' 

'  '  Quod  sane  votu7n  apertius  etiam  se  prodit  in  eo  communi  ConciUi  acumenici  desiderio, 
quod  omnes  non  modo  perutile,  sed  et  yiecessariutn  arbitramini.  Sitpe.rbia  enim  humana,  vete- 
rem  ansum  instauratura,  jamdiu  per  commenticium  progressitm  civitatem  et  turrem  extruere 
nititur,cujus  culmen  pertingat  ad  cmlum,  vnde  demum  Deus  ij>se  detrahi  possit.  At  is  de- 
scendisse  videtur  insj>ecturus  ojius,  et  cedificantitim  linguas  ita  confusurus,  ut  non  audiat  uuus- 
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The  call  was  issued  by  an  Encyclical,  commencing  jiJterni  Patris 
Unigenitus  Filius,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  Pontiiicate,  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  June  29, 1868.  It  created  at  once  a  uni- 
versal commotion  in  the  Christian  w^orld,  and  called  forth  a  multitude 
of  books  and  pamphlets  even  before  the  Council  convened.  The  high- 
est expectations  were  suspended  by  the  Pope  and  his  sympathizers  on 
the  comino;  event.  AVhat  the  Council  of  Trent  had  effected  against 
the  Protestant  Eeformation  of  the  sixteenth  century-,  the  Council  of  the 
Vatican  was  to  accomplish  against  the  more  radical  and  dangerous  foes 
of  modern  liberalism  and  rationalism,  which  threatened  to  undermine 
Pomanism  itself  in  its  own  strongholds.  It  was  to  crush  the  power  of 
infidelity,  and  to  settle  all  that  belongs  to  the  doctrine,  worship,  and 
discipline  of  the  Church,  and  the  eternal  salvation  of  souls.^  It  was 
even  hoped  that  the  Council  might  become  a  general  feast  of  recon- 
ciliation of  divided  Christendom ;  and  hence  the  Greek  schismatics. 


quisqve  vorem  proximi  aid:  id  enini  animo  ohjiciunt  Eccles'ice  I'exationes,  miseranda  civilis  con- 
sortii  conditio,  perturhatio  rerum  omnium,  in  qua  versamur.  Cui  sane  yravissimcF  calamitati  sola 
certe  ohjiri  iwtest  divina  Ecclesite  virtus,  qua:  tunc  maxime  se  prodit,  cum  Hpiscopi  a  Sum- 
mo  Pontlfice  convocati,  eo  praside,  conveniunt  in  nomine  Domini  de  Ecclesice  rebus  acturi. 
Et  gaudemus  omnino,  prcevertisse  vos  hac  in  re  propositum  jamdiu  a  nobis  conceptum,  com- 
mendandi  sacrum  hunc  coetum  ejus  patrocinio,  cujus  pedi  a  rerum  exordio  serpentis  caput  sub- 
jectumfuit,  quaque  deinde  universas  htereses  sola  interemit.  Satisfacturi  propterea  communi 
desiderio  jam  nunc  nunciamus,  futurum  quandocunque  Concilium  sub  aus/iiciis  Ueipara-  Virgi- 
nis  ab  omni  labe  iinmunis  esse  constituendum,  et  eo  aperiendum  die,  quo  insif/nis  hiijus  privilegii 
ipsi  collati  menioria  recolitur.  Faxit  Deus,faxit  Immaculata  Virgo,  ut  amjilissirnos  e  saluher- 
rimo  isto  Concilio  frucliis  perci/iere  valeamus.'  While  the  Pope  comphiiiis  of  tlie  pride  of  the 
age  in  attempting  to  build  another  tower  of  Babel,  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  the  assump- 
tion of  infallibility,  i.  e.,  a  predicate  of  the  Almighty  by  a  mortal  man,  is  the  consummation 
of  spiritual  pride. 

'  After  describing,  in  the  stereotyped  phrases  of  the  Roman  Court,  the  great  solicitude  of 
the  successors  of  Peter  for  pure  doctrine  and  good  government,  and  the  terrible  tempests  and 
calamities  by  which  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  very  foundations  of  society  are  shaken  in 
the  present  age,  the  Pope's  Encyclical  comprehensively  but  vaguely,  and  with  a  prudent  re- 
serve concerning  the  desired  dogma  of  Infallibility,  defines  the  objects  of  the  Council  in  these 
words  :  '  In  oecumenico  hoc  Concilio  ea  omnia  accuratissime  examine  sunt  perpendenda  ac  sta- 
tuenda,  quce  hisce  prcesertim  asperrimis  temporibus  majorem  Dei  gloriam,  etjidei  integritatetn, 
divinique  cultus  decorem,  sempiternamque  hominum  salutem,  et  utriusque  Cleri  disciplinam 
ejusque  salutarem  solidamque  cidturam,  atque  ecclesiasticarum  legum  observantiam,  morumque 
emendationem,  et  christianam  juventutis  institutionem,  et  communem  omnium  pacem  et  concor- 
diam  in  primis  respiciunt.  Atque  etiam  intentissimo  studio  curandum  est,  ut,  Deo  bene  ju- 
vante,  omnia  ab  Ecclesia  et  civili  societate  amoveantur  mala,  ut  miseri  errantes  ad  rectum 
veritatis,  justiticB  salutisque  tramitem  reducantur,  ut  vitiis  erroribusque  eliminatis,  augusta  nos- 
tra religio  ejusque  salutifera  doctrina  ubique  terrarum  reviviscat,  et  quotidie  magis  propagelur 
et  dominetur,  atque  ita  pietas,  honestas,  probitas,  justitia,  caritas  omnesque  ChristiancB  vir- 
tutes  cum  maxima  humance  societatis  utilitate  vigeant  et  ejjlorescant.' 
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and  tlic  Protestant  lieretics  and  other  non-Catholics,  were  invited  by 
two  sj^ecial  letters  of  the  Pope  (Sept.  8,  and  Sept.  13,1808)  to  return 
on  this  auspicious  occasion  to  *'  the  only  sheepfold  of  Christ,'  for  the 
salvation  of  their  souls.^ 

Put  the  Eastern  Patriarchs  spurned  tlie  invitation,  as  an  insult  to 
their  time-honored  riglits  and  traditions,  from  which  they  could  not 
depart.^  The  Protestant  communions  either  ignored  or  respectfully 
declined  it.^ 

Thus  the  Λ^atican  Council,  like  that  of  Trent,  turned  out  to  be  sim- 
ply a  general  Roman  Council,  and  apparently  put  the  prospect  of  a 
reunion  of  Christendom  farther  off  than  ever  before. 

While  these  sanguine  expectations  of  Pius  IX.  M'cre  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment, the  chief  object  of  the  Council  was  attained  in  s-p'ue  of 
the  strong  opposition  of  the  minority  of  liberal  Catliolics.  This  object, 
which  for  reasons  of  propriety  is  omitted  in  the  bull  of  convocation  and 
otlier  preliminary  acts,  but  clearly  stated  by  the  oi-gans  of  the  Ultra- 
montane or  Jesuitical  party,  Avas  nothing  less  than  the  proclamation  of 

'  '  Omnes  Christianas  etiam  atque  etiam  hortatmir  et  ohsecramns,  ut  ad  unicum  Christi  ovile 
7-edire /estinent.'  And  at  the  end  again, '  unum  ovi/e  et  urms  pastor  f  according  to  the  fiils-e  and 
mischievous  translation  of  John  x.  IC  in  the  Vulgate  (followed  by  the  authorized  Euglish 
A'^ersion),  instead  of  ^  one  flock'  (μίη  ποίμνη,ηοί  αόλή).  There  may  be  many  folds,  and  j'et 
one  flock  under  one  Shepherd,  as  there  are  'many  mansions'  in  heaven  (John  xiv.  2). 

-  The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  declined  even  to  receive  the  Papal  letter  from  the  Papal 
messenger,  for  the  reasons  that  it  had  already  been  j)ublished  in  the  Giornale  di  Romi ;  that 
it  contained  i)rinciples  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gosjiel,  the  doctrines  of  the  oecumenical 
Councils,  and  the  holy  Fathers ;  that  there  was  no  supreme  Bishop  in  the  Church  except 
Christ;  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Old  Rome  had  no  right  to  convoke  an  oecumenical  Council 
Λvithout  first  consulting  the  Eastern  Patriarchs.  The  other  Oriental  Bishops  either  declined 
or  returned  the  Papal  letter  of  invitation.  See  the  documents  in  Friedberg,  1.  c.  pp.  23;5-2Γ).3  ; 
in  Ojfirielle  Artcnstiicke,  etc.,  pp.  127-13Γ) ;  and  in  the  C/troitique  concernant  le  Prochain  Con- 
ci/e,  Vol.  I.  pp.  3  S()q.,  103  sijq. 

'•'  The  Evangelical  Oberlcirrheyirath  of  Berlin,  the  Kirr/ieiitafj  of  Stuttgart,  18G0,  the  Paris 
Branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  'The  Venerable  Company  of  Pastors  of  Geneva,'  the 
Professon  of  the  University  of  Groningen,  the  Hungarian  Lutherans  assembled  at  Pesth,  and 
the  Presbyterians  of  the  United  States,  took  notice  of  the  Papal  invitation,  all  declining  it,  and 
reaffirming  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  The  Presbyterian  Dr.  Camming, 
of  London,  seemed  willing  to  accept  the  invitation  if  the  Pope  wotdd  allow  a  discussion  of  the 
reasons  of  the  separation  from  Rome,  but  was  informed  by  the  Pope,  through  Archbisho]) 
Manning,  in  two  letters  (Sept.  4,  and  Oct.  30,  18()!)),  that  such  discussion  of  questions  long 
settled  would  be  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  and  the  supremacy 
of  the  Holy  See.  See  the  documents  in  Friedberg,  pp.  235-2.57  ;  comp.  pp.  16,  17,  and  O/fi'r. 
Artcnsturke,  pp.  1.">S-17(!.  The  C/ironique  concernant  le  Prochain  Concile,  p.  10!),  criticises 
at  length  tlie  American  Presbyterian  letter  signed  by  Jacobus  and  Fowler  (Moderators  of  the 
General  Assembly),  and  sees  in  its  reasons  for  declining  a  proof  of  'heretical  obstinacy  and 
ignorance. ' 
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the  γ&γξ,ονί.2λ  Infallibility  of  the  Pope,  as  a  binding  article  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith  for  all  time  to  come.'  Herein  lies  the  whole  im- 
portance of  the  Council;  all  the  rest  dwindles  into  insignificance,  and 
could  never  have  justified  its  convocation. 

After  extensive  and  careful  preparations,  the  first  (and  perhaps  the 
last)  Vatican  Council  was  solemnly  opened  amid  the  sound  of  innu- 
merable bells  and  the  cannon  of  St.  Angelo,  but  under  frowning  skies 
and  a  pouring  rain,  on  the  festival  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  Dec.  8, 1869,  in  the  Basilica  of  the  Vatican."  It  reached 
its  height  at  the  fourth  public  session,  July  18, 1870,  when  the  decree 
of  Papal  Infallibility  was  proclaimed.  After  this  it  dragged  on  a  sickly 
existence  till  October  20,  1870,  when  it  was  adjourned  till  Nov.  11, 
1870,  but  indefinitely  postponed  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  change 
in  the  political  situation  of  Europe,  For  on  the  second  of  September 
the  French  Empire,  whicli  had  been  the  main  support  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope,  collapsed  with  the  surrender  of  Napoleon  III.,  at 
the  old  Huguenot  stronghold  of  Sedan,  to  the  Protestant  King  William 
of  Prussia,  and  on  the  twentieth  of  September  the  Italian  troops,  in  the 

'  So  tlie  Cirilta  rattolir.a  (a  monthly  Review  established  IS.'iO,  at  Rome,  the  principal  organ 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  tiie  Moniteur  of  tiie  I'apal  Court)  defined  the  programme,  Feb.  0,  1 8G9 ;  add- 
ing to  it  also  the  adoption  of  the  Syllabus  of  18(54,  and,  perhajjs,  the  proclamation  of  the  as- 
sumption of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  heaven.  The  last  is  reserved  for  the  future.  The  Archbishop 
of  Westminster  (Manning)  and  the  Archbishop  of  Mechlin  (Dechamps)  predicted,  in  pastoral 
letters  of  18()7  and  1801»,  the  proclamation  of  tiie  Papal  Infallibility  as  a  certain  event.  To 
avert  this  danger,  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  (I)npanloiip),  Pere  Gratry  of  the  Oratory,  Ρ•β 
Hyacinthe,  Bishop  Maret  (De;in  of  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Paris),  Montalembert,  John 
Henry  Newman,  the  German  Catholic  laity  (in  the  Coblenz  Address),  in  part  the  (ieiman 
Bishops  assembled  at  Fulda,  and  especially  the  learned  authors  of  the  Janus,  lifted  their 
voice,  though  in  vain.     See  the  literature  on  the  subject  in  Friedherg,  pp.  17-21. 

^  Hence  the  name.  The  right  cross-nave  of  St.  Peter's  Chuich.  which  itself  is  a  large 
church,  was  separated  by  a  painted  bonrd  wall,  and  fitted  up  as  the  council-hall.  See  a 
draught  of  it  in  Friedberg,  p.  98.  The  hall  was  very  unsuitable  for  hearing,  and  had  to  be 
repeatedly  altered.  The  Pope,  it  is  said  (Hase,  1.  c.  p.  20),  did  not  care  that  all  the  orators 
should  be  understood.  The  Vatican  Palace,  where  the  Pope  now  resides,  adjoins  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter.  Councils  were  held  there  before,  but  only  of  a  local  character.  Formerly  the  Ro- 
man oecumenical  Councils  were  held  in  the  Lateran  Palace,  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
Popes,  which  is  connected  with  the  Church  of  St.  John  in  the  Lateran  or  Church  of  the 
Saviour  (^omnium  urbis  et  orhis  ecrlesiarum  mater  et  capuV).  There  are  five  Lateran  (~"oun- 
cils :  the  first  was  held,  1 123,  under  Cali.\tus  II. ;  the  second,  1139,  under  Innocent  II. ;  the 
third,  1179,  under  Alexander  III.;  the  fourth  and  largest,  1215,  under  Innocent  III.  ;  the 
fifth,  1Γ)12-1Γι17,  under  Leo  X.,  on  the  eve  of  the  Reformation.  The  basilica  of  the  Late- 
ran contains  the  head,  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter  the  body,  of  St.  Peter.  The  l^ope  expressed 
the  hope  that  a  special  insjiiration  would  proceed  from  the  near  grave  of  the  prince  of  the  Apos- 
tles upon  the  Fathers  of  the  Council. 
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name  of  King  Victor  Emanuel,  took  possession  of  Home,  as  the  future 
capital  of  united  Italy.  Whether  the  Council  will  ever  be  convened 
a^ain  to  complete  its  vast  labors,  like  the  twice  interrupted  Council  of 
Trent,  remains  to  be  seen.  But,  in  proclaiming  the  personal  Infallibil- 
ity of  the  Pope,  it  made  all  future  oecumenical  Councils  unnecessary 
fur  the  deiinition  of  dogmas  and  the  regulation  of  discipline,  so  that 
hereafter  they  Avill  be  expensive  luxuries  and  empty  ritualistic  shows. 
The  acts  of  the  Vatican  Council,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  irrevocable. 

The  attendance  was  larger  than  that  of  any  of  its  eighteen  predeces- 
sors,^ and  presented  an  imposing  array  of  hierarchical  dignity  and 
power  such  as  the  world  never  saw  before,  and  as  the  Eternal  City  itself 
is  not  likely  ever  to  see  again.  What  a  contrast  this  to  the  first  Coun- 
cil of  the  apostles,  elders,  and  brethren  in  an  upper  chamber  in  Jerusa- 
lem !  The  whole  number  of  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
who  are  entitled  to  a  seat  in  an  cecumenical  Council,  is  one  thousand 
and  thirty-seven.2  Of  these  there  Λvere  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
Council  719,  viz.,  49  Cardinals,  9  Patriarchs,  4  Primates,  121  Arch- 
bishops, 479  Bishops,  57  Abbots  and  Generals  of  monastic  orders.^ 
This  number  afterwards  increased  to  764,  viz.,  49  Cardinals,  10  Pa- 
triarchs, 4  Primates,  105  diocesan  Archbishops,  22  Archbishops  in  parti- 
bus  infidelium,  424  diocesan  Bishops,  98  Bishops  in  partibus,  and  52 
Abbots,  and  Generals  of  monastic  orders.'*  Distributed  according  to  con- 

#  As  the  cecumenical  character  of  two  or  three  Councils  is  disputed,  the  Vatican  Council  is 
variously  reckoned  as  the  I'Jth  or  20th  or  21st  oecumenical  Council;  by  strict  Romanists  (as 
Manning)  as  tlie  l!)th.     Compare  note  on  p.  91. 

'  See  a  full  list,  with  all  the  titles,  in  the  Lexicon  geographicum  added  to  the  second  part 
of  the  Acta  et  Decreta  sacrosancti  et  cecum.  Cone.  Vatican!,  Friburgi,  1871.  The  Prelates 
'■  qiiihus  aut  jus  uut  privileglum  fuit  sedendi  in  wcuinenica  synodo  Vaticana,'  are  arranged  as 
follows : 

(l.)Eminentissimi  et  reverendissimi  Domini  S.E.  Rom.  Caudikales  :  (a)  ordinis  Episco- 
porum,  (6)  ordinis  rresbyterorum,  (<■)  ordinis  diaconurum — 51. 

(2.)  Reverendissimi  Domini  Γατκιακοη.έ — 11. 

(3.)  Reverendissimi  DD.  ΡκηΓΑΤΕβ— 10. 

(4.)  Reverendissimi  DD.  ARCHiEriscopi — IGG. 

(;").)  Reverendissimi  DD.  Eriscori — 740. 

(6.)  Ahhates  nnllius  dioceseos — C. 

(7.)  Abhates  Generalks  ordinum  monasticorum — 23. 

(8.)  Genekales  et  Vicakii  Genehai.es  congregationum  clericorum  regularium,  ordinum 
monasticorum,  ordinum  mendicantium — 2!*.     In  all,  1037. 

'  See  the  list  of  names  in  Friedberg,  pp.  37()-3!)4. 

*  See  the  official  Caltilogo  alfabetico  dei  Padri  prcsenti  al  Concilia  ecumenico  Vaticano, 
Roma,  1870. 
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tiiients,  541  of  these  belonged  to  Europe,  S3  to  Asia,  14  to  Africa,  113  to 
America,  13  to  Oceanica.  At  the  proclamation  of  the  decree  of  Papal 
Infallibility,  July  18,  1870,  the  number  was  reduced  to  535,  and  after- 
wards it  dwindled  down  to  200  or  180, 

Among  the  many  nations  represented,^  the  Italians  had  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  276,  of  whom  143  belonged  to  the  former  Papal  States  alone. 
France,  with  a  much  larger  Catholic  population,  had  only  84,  Austria 
and  Hungary  48,  Spain  41,  Great  Britain  35,  Germany  19,  the  United 
States  48,  Mexico  10,  Switzerland  8,  Belgium  6,  Holland  4,  Portugal 
2,  Russia  1.  Tlie  disproportion  between  the  representatives  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  and  the  number  of  their  constituents  was  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  the  Papal  influence.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  Fathers 
were  entertained  during  the  Council  at  the  expense  of  the  Pope. 

The  Pomans  themselves  were  remarkably  indifferent  to  the  Council, 
though  keenly  alive  to  the  financial  gain  which  the  dogma  of  the  In- 
fallibility of  their  sovereign  wotdd  bring  to  the  Eternal  City  and  the 
impoverished  Papal  treasury.^  It  is  well  known  how  soon  after  the 
Council  they  voted  almost  in  a  body  against  the  temporal  power  of  tlie 
Pope,  and  for  their  new  master. 

The  strictest  secresy  was  enjoined  upon  the  members  of  the  Council.^ 
The  stenographic  reports  of  the  proceedings  were  locked  up  in  the 
archives.  The  world  was  only  to  know  tlie  final  results  as  proclaimed 
in  the  public  sessions,  until  it  should  please  the  Roman  court  to  issue 
an  ofticial  history.  But  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  the  nineteeiith 
century,  the  elements  of  discord  in  the  Council  itself,  the  enterprise  or 
indiscretion  of  members  and  friends  of  both  parties,  frustrated  the 
precautions.  The  principal  facts,  documents,  speeches,  plans,  and  in- 
trigues leaked  out  in  the  oflicial  schemata,  the  controversial  pamphlets 
of  Prelates,  and  the  private  reports  and  letters  of  outside  observers 
who  were  in  intimate  and  constant  intercourse  with  their  friends  in 
the  Council.* 


'  Manning  saj-s,  '  some  thirty  nations"— probably  an  exaggeration. 

'^  Quirinus,  pp.480,  481  (English  translation). 

=  They  had  to  promise  and  swear  to  observe  '  inviolahilem  sccreti  fideni  with  regard  to  the 
discnssions,  the  opinions,  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Council.  See  the  form  of  the  oath 
in  Friedberg,  p.  i)G.  In  ancient  Councils  the  peojile  are  often  mentioned  as  being  present 
during  the  deliberations,  and  manifesting  their  feelings  of  approval  and  disapproval. 

*  Among  the  irresponsible  but  well-informed  reporters  and  correspondents  must  be  men- 
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The  subject-matter  for  deliberation  Avas  divided  into  four  parts:  on 
Faitli,  Discipline,  Ivclii^ious  Orders,  and  on  Rites,  including-  ]\iissiuns. 
Each  part  Mas  assigned  to  a  special  Connnission  {Congregatio  ov  JJe- 
futatio)^  consisting  of  24  Prelates  elected  by  ballot  for  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  the  Council,  with  a  presiding  Cardinal  appointed  by  the  Pope. 
Tiiesc  Commissions  prepared  the  decrees  on  the  basis  of  schemata  pre- 
viously drawn  up  by  learned  divines  and  canonists,  and  confidentially 
submitted  to  the  Bishops  in  print. ^  The  decrees  were  then  discussed, 
revised,  and  adopted  in  secret  sessions  by  the  General  Congregation 
{Cong)'egatwnes  generales),  including  all  the  Fathers,  with  five  pre- 
siding Cardinals  appointed  by  the  Pope.  The  General  Congregation 
held  eighty-nine  sessions  in  all.  Finally,  the  decrees  thus  matured  were 
\Oted  upon  by  simple  yeas  or  nays  {Placet  or  Hon  Placet),  and  sol- 
enmly  promulgated  in  public  sessions  in  the  presence  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Pope.  Λ  conditional  assent  {Placet  juxta  moclum)  was 
allowed  in  the  secret,  but  not  in  the  public  sessions. 

There  were  only  four  such  public  sessions  held  during  the  ten  months 
■of  the  Council,  viz.,  the  opening  session  (lasting  nearly  seven  hours), 
Dec.  8,1869,  which  was  a  mere  formality,  but  of  a  ritualistic  splendor 
and  magnificence  such  as  can  be  gotten  up  nowhere  on  earth  hut  in 
St.  Peter's  Cathedral  in  Rome ;  the  second  session,  Jan.  6, 1870,  when 
the  Fathers  Bim}>ly  professed  each  one  before  the  Pope  the  Nicene 
'Creed  and  the  Profession  of  the  Tridentine  Faith ;  the  third  session, 
April  24, 1870,  M-hen  the  dogmatic  constitution  on  the  Catholic  faith 
was  unanimously  adopted;  and  the  fourth  session,  July  18, 1870,  M-hen 
the  tirst  dogmatic  constitution  on  the  Clun-ch  of  Christ  and  the  In- 
iallibility  of  the  Pope  Avas  adoi)ted  M-ith  two  dissenting  votes. 

The  manao-ement  of  tlic  Council  M-as  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Pope  and  his  dependent  Cardinals  aud  Jesuitical  advisers.     He  oiigi- 


tioned  especially  the  writers  in  the  Ciinlth  rat/oUca,  and  the  Paris  Univers,  on  the  part  of 
the  Iiifallibilists;  and  the  pseudonymous  Qiiirinus,  Prof.  Friedrich,  and  the  anonymous 
French  authors  of  Ce  qui  se  passe  mi  Coii'i/c,  and  of  La  dernierc  heure  du  Concile,  on  the 
,part  of  the  anti-Infallihilists. 

'  There  were  in  all  forty-five  srhrwaln.  divided  into  four  classes  :  (1)  rhrrt  Jidei».  (l')  circa 
■disri/,li)iam  erclesitr.  (.'5)  circa  ordincs  rcfjulares,  (4)  circa  res  ritus  orientalis  et  aposlolicas 
inissioncs.  See  a  list  in  Friedberg,  j)]).  4;'.2-484.  Only  a  part  of  the  schemata  were  siihmit- 
ted,  and  only  the  first  two  schemata  de  fide,  were  acted  upon.  Friedrich,  in  the  Second  Part 
of  his  Dooimeuta,  gives  the  srhewain,  as  far  as  they  were  distributed  among  the  Bishops,  to- 
-gether  with  the  revisions  and  critici-in-:  nf  the  Pishops. 
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nated  the  topics  which  were  to  be  acted  on ;  he  selected  the  prepara- 
tory committees  of  theologians  (mostly  of  the  ultramontane  school) 
who,  during  the  winter  of  1S6S-69,  drew  up  the  schemata  ;  he  ap- 
pointed the  presiding  officers  of  the  four  Deputations,  and  of  the  Gen- 
eral Congregation ;  and  he  proclaimed  the  decrees  in  his  own  name, 
'  with  the  approval  of  the  Couucil.'i  He  provided,  by  the  bull '  Cum 
Iiomanis  Pontificibus,^  of  Dec.  4, 1869,  for  the  immediate  suspension 
and  adjournment  of  the  Council  in  case  of  his  death.  He  even  person- 
ally interfered  during  the  proceedings  in  favor  of  his  new  dogma  by 
praising  Infallibilists,  and  by  ignoring  or  rebuking  anti-Infallibilists.- 
The  discussion  could  be  virtually  arrested  by  the  presiding  Cardinals 
at  the  request  of  only  ten  members ;  we  say  virtually,  for  although  it 
required  a  vote  of  the  Council,  a  majority  was  always  sure.  The  revised 
order  of  business,  issued  Feb.  22, 1S70,  departed  even  from  tlie  old  rule 
requiring  absolute  or  at  least  moi-al  unanimity  in  definitions  of  faith 
(according  to  the  celebrated  canon  quod  sem2)ei\  quod  tiMque,  quod  ah 
omnibus  creditum  est),  and  substituted  for  it  a  mere  mnnerical  major- 
ity, in  order  to  secure  the  triumph  of  the  Infallibility  decree  in  spite  of 
a  powerful  minority.  Nothing  could  be  printed  in  Rome  against  In- 
fallibility, while  the  organs  of  Infallibility  had  full  freedom  to  print 

^  Under  the  title :  Pitis  episcopus,  servns  servortnn  Dei,  snrro  ojiprobanfe  Concilia,  ad  per- 
petuam  rei  memoriavi.  The  order  prescribed  for  voting  was  this  :  The  Pope,  through  the  Sec- 
retary, asked  the  members  of  the  Council  first  in  general :  Reuerendissimi  Patres,  jiUirentne 
vohis  Decreta  et  Canones  qui  in  hac  Constitutinne  continentur?  Then  each  one  was  called  by 
name,  and  must  Aote  eitlier  jilacet  or  rion  placet.  When  the  votes  were  collected  and  brought 
to  the  Pope,  he  announced  the  result  by  this  formula  :  Decreta  et  Canones  qui  in  Constitu- 
tione  modo  lecta  continentur,  placuerunt  omnibus  Pat.rihus,  nernine  dissentiente  [if  tiiere  were 
dissenting  votes  the  Pope  stated  their  number]  ;  Nosque,  sacro  ap/irohante  Cuncilio,  ilia 
[sc.  decretci\  et  illos  [canones^,  ita  ut  lecta  sunt,  dejininius,  et  Apostolic.n  Aivtoritate  c.onjir- 
mamus.     See  the  Monitum  in  tlie  Ciornale  di  Roma,  April  18, 1870:  Friedberg,  pp.  4(J2-4G4. 

*  See  tlie  laudatory  letters  of  Pius  to  several  advocates  of  Infaliibiiity.  in  Friedberg,  pp.  487- 
49.') ;  comp.  pp.  108-111.  To  Ardibishop  Dechanips,  of  Mechlin,  he  wrote  tliat,  in  iiis  tract 
on  Papal  Infallibility,  he  had  proved  the  harmony  of  the  Catliolic  faith  with  human  reason 
so  convincingly  as  to  force  even  the  Rationalists  to  see  the  absurdity  of  the  opposite  views. 
He  applauded  the  indefatigable  and  abusive  editor  of  the  Paris  Univers,  Veuillot,  who  had  col- 
lected 100,000  francs  for  the  \"icar  of  Christ  (May  30,  1870).  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  rebuked  in  conversation  Cardinal  Schwarzenberg  by  the  remark:  Ί.  John 
Rlaria  Mastai,  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  As  Pojie  I  have  nothing  to  ask  from 
the  Council.  The  Holy  Ghost  will  enlighten  it.'  He  even  attacked  the  memory  of  tlie  elo- 
quent French  champion  of  Catholic  interests,  the  Count  Montalembert,  who  died  during  ihe 
Council  (March  13,  1870),  by  saying,  in  the  presence  of  three  hundred  persons :  '  Ke  had  a 
great  enemy,  pride.  He  was  a  liberal  Catholic,  i.  e.,  a  half  Catholic'  Ce  qxd  se  passe  au 
Concile,  154  sqq. 
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and  publish  what  they  pleased.^  Such  prominence  of  the  Pope  is  char- 
acteristic of  a  Council  convoked  for  tlie  very  purpose  of  proclaiming 
his  personal  infallibility,  but  is  Avithout  precedent  in  history  (except  in 
some  medieeval  Councils) ;  even  the  Council  of  Trent  maintained  its 
own  dignity  and  comparative  independence  by  declaring  its  decrees  in 
its  own  name.^ 

Tliis  Avant  of  freedom  of  the  Council — not  to  speak  of  the  strict 
police  surveillance  over  the  members — was  severely  censured  by  lib- 
eral Catholics.  More  than  one  hundred  Prelates  of  all  nations  signed 
a  strong  protest  (dated  Rome,  March  1,  1870)  against  the  order  of 
business,  especially  against  the  mere  majority  vote,  and  expressed  tlic 
fear  that  in  the  end  the  authority  of  this  Council  might  be  imjiaircd  as 
wanting  in  truth  and  liberty — a  calamity  so  direful  in  these  uneasy 
times,  that  a  greater  could  not  be  imagined.  But  this  protest,  like 
all  the  acts  of  the  minority,  was  ignored. 

The  proceedings  Λvere,  of  course,  in  the  ofhcial  language  of  the  Ro- 
man Church,  which  all  Prelates  could  understand  and  speak,  but  very 
few  with  sufficient  ease  to  do  justice  to  themselves  and  their  subjects. 
The  acoustic  defects  of  the  Council-hall  and  the  difference  of  pronun- 
ciation proved  a  great  inconvenience,  and  the  Continentals  complained 

*  Several  minority  documents,  as  Kenrick's  speech  against  Infallibility,  and  the  Latin  edi- 
tion of  Hefele's  tract  on  Ilonorius,  were  jiriiited  in  Naples;  the  German  in  Tubingen.  But 
the  Civilta  cattolica,  the  irresponsible  organ  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Pope,  was  provided  with  a 
special  building  and  income,  and  every  facility  for  obtaining  information,  fc'ee  Acton,  Quiri- 
niis,  and  Frommaim  (1.  c.  p.  13). 

*  ''  Sacroaanctn  Tridentina  Si/nodus,  in  Spiritu  Sancto  legitime  congregata  .  .  .  declarat.^ 
See  the  order  of  the  Council  of  Trent  as  republished  in  Friedrich's  Documenta,  I.  pp.  205  sqq. 

^  ''Id  autem,  quod  spectat  ad  numerum  suffragiorum.  requisitnin,  vt  qucvstiones  dogjiiaticce 
solvantur,  in  quo  quidem  rei  suvima  est  totiusque  Convilli  cardo  veriitur,  ita  grave  est,  ut  nisi 
admitteretur,  quod  reverenter  et  eniie  postulamus,  conscientia  nostra  intolerabili  jwndere preme- 
retur :  timeremus,  ne  Concilii  acuinenici  character  in  duhium  I'ocari  posset ;  ne  arisa  liostihus 
preeheretur  Sanctam  Sedem  et  Conciliuvi  im/ietcndi,  sicque  demum  apud  popidum  Christiamnii 
hiijus  Concilii  auctoritas  laljefactaretur,  quasi  veritate  et  libertate  caruerit :  quod  /ds  turha- 
tissimis  temporibns  tnnta  esset  calamitas,  ut  }>pjor  excogitnri  nidla  possit/  ^ee  the  remarkable 
protest  in  Friedherg,  pp.  417-422.  Also  DiJllinger's  critique  of  the  order  of  business,  ib.  422- 
432;  Archbishop  Kenrick's  famous  concio  hibcndn  at  non  hnbita,  published  in  Kajiles,  1870 
(and  republished  in  Friedrich's  IJocnm.);  the  work  La  liberie  du  Conrile  et  I'iiifaillibilile, 
which  was  either  written  or  inspired  by  Archbishop  Darboy,  of  Paris  (in  Friedrich's  JJocum. 
I.  pp.  129  sqq.),  and  the  same  Prelate's  spcecli  in  the  (iencral  Congregation,  May  20,  1870 
(ibidem,  II.  pp.  41.5  sqq.).  Archbishop  Manning,  sublimely  ignoring  all  these  facts  and  docu- 
ments, and  referring  us  to  the  inaccessible  Archives  of  the  Vatican,  assures  us  (Petri  Pritil. 
III.  32)  that  the  Council  was  as  free  as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  that  tlie  λνοη- 
der  is,  not  that  the  oi)position  failed  of  its  object,  but  that  the  Council  so  long  held  its  peace. 
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that  they  could  not  understand  the  English  Latin.  The  Council  had 
a  full  share  of  ignorance  and  superstition,^  and  was  disgraced  by  in- 
trigues and  occasional  outbursts  of  intolerance  and  passion  such  as  aiO, 
alas!  not  unusual  in  deliberative  assemblies  even  of  the  Chiistian 
Church.^  But  it  embraced  also  much  learning  and  eloquence,  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  the  French  and  Geruian  Episcopate.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  compares  favorabl}-,  as  to  intellectual  ability,  moral  character, 
and  far-reaching  effect,  Avith  preceding  Roman  Councils,  and  must  be 

*  Some  amusing  examples  are  reported  by  the  well-informed  Quirinus.  Bishop  Pie,  of 
Poitiers,  supported  the  Papal  Infallibility  in  a  session  of  the  General  Congregation  (May 
13)  by  an  entirely  original  ai-gument  derived  from  the  legend  that  Peter  was  crucified  down- 
ward ;  for  as  his  head  boie  the  whole  weight  of  the  body,  so  the  Pope,  as  the  head,  bears 
the  whole  Church;  but  he  is  infallible  who  bears,  not  he  who  is  borne!  The  Italians  and  Span- 
iards applauded  enthusiastically.  Unfortunately  for  the  argument,  the  head  of  Peter  did  not 
bear  his  body,  but  the  cross  bore  both  ;  consequently  the  cross  must  be  infallible.  A  Sicilian 
Prelate  said  the  Sicilians  first  doubted  the  infallibility  of  Peter  when  he  visited  the  island, 
and  sent  a  special  deputation  of  inquiry  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  were  assured  by  her  «hat  she 
remembered  well  having  been  present  when  Christ  conferred  this  prerogative  on  Peter ;  and 
this  satisfied  them  completely.  Quirinus  adds :  '  The  opposition  Bishops  see  a  proof  of  the 
insolent  contempt  of  the  majority  in  thus  putting  up  such  men  as  Pie  and  this  Sicilian  to  speak 
against  them. '     Letter  XL  VL.  p.  534. 

^  The  following  characteristic  episode  (ignored,  of  course,  in  Manning's  eulog}')  is  well  au- 
thenticated by  the  concurrent  and  yet  independent  reports  of  Lord  Acton  (A'.  Brit.  Rev.), 
Quirinus  (Letter  XXXIL.),  Friedrich  {Taijebuch,  pp.  271,  272),  and  the  author  of  Ce  qui  .se 
passe  au  Concile  (p.  09);  comp.  Friedberg  (pp.  104-106).  AVhen  Bishop  Strossmayer,  the 
boldest  member  of  the  opposition  and  an  eloquent  Latinist,  in  a  session  of  the  General  Con- 
gregation (.March  22),  spoke  favorably  of  the  great  Leibnitz,  and  paid  Protestants  the  poor 
compliment  of  honesty  (quoting  from  St.  Augustine :  'Errant,  sed  bona  fide  errant'),  he  was 
interrupted  by  the  bell  of  the  President  (De  Angelis)  and  his  rebuke,  'This  is  no  ]ilace  for 
praising  Protestants'  ('/licce  non  est  locus  laudundi  Protestantes')l  Very  true,  for  the  Coun- 
cil-hall was  only  a  hundred  paces  from  the  Palace  of  the  Inquisition.  When,  resuming,  the 
speaker  ventured  to  attack  the  principle  of  deciding  questions  of  f.iith  by  mere  majorities,  he 
was  more  loudly  interrupted  from  all  sides  by  confused  exclamations:  'Shame!  shame! 
down  with  the  heretic!'  {^  Descendat  ab  ambone!  Descendat  !  Ihcretictis  !  llwreticus  !  Dam- 
namus  eum  !  Uamnamiis:')  'Several  Bishops  sprang  from  their  seats,  rushed  to  the  tribune, 
and  shook  their  fists  in  the  speaker's  face"  (Quirinus,  p.  387).  When  one  Bishop  (Place,  of 
Marseilles)  interposed,  'Lgo  non  davnio  !'  the  cry  was  raised  with  increased  fury:  '  Omnes, 
omnes  ilium  damnamus .'  daninamiis  J'  Strossmayer  was  forced  by  the  uproar  and  the  con- 
tinued ringing  of  the  bell  to  quit  the  tribune,  but  did  so  with  a  triple  'Protestor.'  The  noise 
was  so  great  that  it  could  be  heard  in  the  interior  of  St.  Peter's.  Some  thought  the  Gari- 
baldians  had  broken  in  ;  others  that  Infallibility  had  been  proclaimed,  and  shouted,  accord- 
ing to  their  opposite  views,  either  'Long  live  the  infallible  Pope!'  or  'Long  live  the  Pope, 
but  not  the  infallible  one'  (comp.  Quirinus,  and  Ce  qui  se  passe,  p.  G9).  Quirinus  says  that 
the  scene,  '  for  dramatic  force  and  theological  significance,  exceeded  almost  any  thing  in  the 
past  history  of  Councils'  (p.  38G),  and  that  a  Bishop  of  the  United  States  said  afterwards,  'not 
without  a  sense  of  patriotic  pride,  that  he  knew  now  of  one  assembly  still  rougher  than  the 
Congress  of  his  own  country'  (p.  388).  Similar  scenes  of  violence  occurred  in  the  oecumen- 
ical Councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  but  Christian  civilization  ought  to  have  made  some 
progress  since  the  fifth  century. 
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regarded  a:^  tlie  gi-eatcst  event  in  the  history  of  the  Papacy  since  the 
Council  of  Trent. 

Tlie  chief  importance  of  the  Council  of  the  Vatican  lies  in  its  decree 
on  Papal  supremacy  and  Infallibility.  It  settled  the  internal  dissen- 
sions between  Ultramontanisra  and  Gallicanism,  which  struck  at  the 
root  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  authority ;  it  destroyed  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Episcopate,  and  made  it  a  tool  of  the  Primacy;  it 
crushed  liberal  Catholicism  ;  it  completed  the  system  of  Papal  abso- 
lutism ;  it  raised  the  hitherto  disputed  opinion  of  Papal  Infallibility  to 
the  dignity  of  a  binding  article  of  faith,  which  no  Catholic  can  deny 
Avithout  loss  of  salvation.  The  Pope  may  now  say  not  only, '  I  am  the 
tradition'  {La  tradizione  son''  io), hut  also, Ί  am  the  Church'  {Leglhe 
c'est  moi) ! 

But  this  very  triumph  of  absolutism  marks  also  a  new  departure.  It 
gave  rise  to  a  secession  headed  by  the  ablest  divines  of  the  Roman 
Church.  It  put  the  Papacy  into  direct  antagonism  to  the  liberal  tend- 
encies of  the  age.  It  excited  the  hostility  of  civil  govci-nmcnt  in  all 
those  countries  Avhere  Church  and  State  are  united  on  the  basis  of  a 
concordat  Avith  the  Roman  See.  No  State  with  any  degree  of  self- 
respect  can  treat  with  a  sovereign  who  claims  infallibility,  and  there- 
fore uui-onditional  submission  in  matters  of  moral  duty  as  well  as  of 
faith.  In  reaching  the  summit  of  its  power,  the  Papacy  has  hastened 
its  downfall. 

For  Protestants  and  Greeks  the  Vatican  Council  is  no  more  cecumen- 
ical  than  that  of  Trent,  and  has  only  intensified  the  antagonism.  Its 
a^cumenicity  is  also  denied  by  the  Old  Catholic  scholars  —  Dol- 
lingcr,  von  Schulte,  and  Reinkens  —  because  it  lacked  the  two  fun- 
damental conditions  of  liberty  of  discussion,  and  moral  unanimity 
of  suffrage.^  But  the  subsequent  submission  of  all  the  Bishops  Λνΐιο 
had  voted  against  Papal  Infallibility,  supplies  the  defect  as  far  as  the 

'  See  the  f)ld  Catliolic  protests  of  the  rrofessors  in  Munich  and  Breslau  in  Friedberg, 
pp.  1Γ)2-1Γ)Ι,  and  the  literature  on  the  reception  of  the  Council,  ih.  r>;5-r)G  ;  also  the  discussion 
of  i*'ronimann,  pp.  82.")  sqq.  \'Λ  Sijq.  Dollinger,  in  his  famous  censure  of  the  new  oi-der  of  the 
Council,  takes  the  ground  that  the  oecumenicity  of  a  Council  depends  upon  an  authority  out- 
side of  itself,  viz.,  the  public  opinion  as  expressed  in  the  subsequent  ajiproval  of  tlie  whole 
Church  ;  and  I'ater  Ilotzl  laid  down  the  princiiile  that  no  Council  is  oecumenical  which  is  not 
approved  and  adopted  as  such  by  the  Church.  Admitting  this,  the  condition  is  now  fidlilled 
in  the  r-.x^n.  of  the  Vatican  Council  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  lioman  Kpisc'i-ate,  which  con- 
stiiules  the  ecclcsia  doceus,  the  laity  ha\  ing  nothing  to  do  but  to  submit. 
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Eoman  Churcli  is  concerned.  There  was  nothing  left  to  them  but 
either  to  submit  or  to  be  expelled.  They  chose  the  former,  and  thus 
destroyed  the  legal  and  moral  force  of  their  protest,  although  not  the 
power  of  truth  and  the  nature  of -the  facts  on  whicli  it  was  based. 
Henceforward  Romanism  must  stand  or  fall  witli  the  Vatican  Council. 
But  (as  we  have  before  intimated)  Romanism  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Catholicism  any  more  than  the  Jewish  hierarchy  Avhich  crucified 
our  Saviour,  is  identical  with  the  people  of  Israel,  from  which  sprang 
the  Apostles  and  early  converts  of  Christianity.  The  destruction  of 
the  infallible  and  irreformable  Papacy  may  be  the  emancipation  of 
Catholicism,  aud  lead  it  from  its  prison-house  to  the  light  of  a  new 
Reformation. 

§  32.  The  "Vatican  Decrees.     The  Constitution  on  the  Catholic 

Faith. 
Three  schemes  on  matters  of  faith  Avere  prepai-ed  for  the  Λ^atican 
Council — one  against  Rationalism,  one  on  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
one  on  Christian  Matrimony.  The  first  two  were  revised  and  adopted; 
the  third  was  indefinitely  postponed.  There  was  also  much  discussion 
on  the  preparation  of  a  small  popular  Catechism  adapted  to  the  present 
doctrinal  status  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  intended  to  supersede  tlie 
numerous  popular  Catechisms  now  in  use  ;  but  the  draft,  which  assigned 
the  whole  teaching  power  of  the  Church  to  the  Pope,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Episcopate,  encountered  such  opposition  (57  Non  Placet^  24 
conditional  Placet)  in  the  provisional  vote  of  May  4-,  that  it  was  laid 
on  the  table  and  never  called  up  again.' 

I.  The  Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the  Catholic  Faith  (constitutio 

dogmatic  A  DE  FIDE  CATHOLICA). 

It  was  unanimously  adopted  in  the  third  public  session,  April  24 
{Dominica  in  albis),  1S70, 

The  original  draft  laid  before  the  Council  embraced  eighteen  chap- 
ters—on Pantheism,  Rationalism,  Scripture  and  tradition,  revelation, 
faith  and  reason,  the  Trinity,  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  the  primitive 
state,  original  sin,  the  Christian  redemption,  the  supernatural  order  of 

'  Cardinal-Archbishop  Matthieu  of  Besanion,who  voted  Non  Placet,  is  reported  by  Qiiirinus 
to  have  said  on  this  occasion:  'On  veut  jeter  realise  dans  I'aliiine,  nous  y  jeterons  plulot  nos 
cadavres.'     Comp.  Frommann,  1.  c.  p.  160. 
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grace;  l)nt  Avas  laid  aside. ^  Archbishop  Connolly,  of  Halifax,  recom- 
mended that  it  shoukl  be  decently  buried.^ 

Ill  its  j)rcsent  form,  the  Constitution  on  the  Catholic  faith  is  reduced  to 
four  chapters,  with  a  proemium  and  a  conclusion.  Chap.  I.  treats  of  God 
as  tlie  Creator ;  Chap.  II.  of  revelation  ;  Chap.  III.  of  faith ;  Chap.  IV. 
of  faith  and  reason.  Then  follow  18  canons,  in  which  the  errors  of 
Pantheism,  Katuralism,  and  Rationalism  are  condemned  in  a  manner 
substantially  the  same,  though  more  clearly  and  fully,  than  had  been 
done  in  the  first  two  sections  of  the  Syllabus. 

The  decree  asserts,  in  the  old  scholastic  terminology,  tlie  well-known 
principles  of  Su])ernaturalism  as  held  by  orthodox  Christians  in  all  ages, 
but  it  completely  ignores  the  freedom  and  progress  of  theological  and 
philosophical  science  and  learning  since  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  it 
forbids  (in  Chap.  II.)  all  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  Avhich  does  not 
agree  with  the  Romish  traditions,  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  the  fictitious 
'unanimous  consent  of  the  Fathers.'  Hence  a  liberal  member  of  the 
Council,  in  the  course  of  discussion,  declared  the  schema  defide  a  work 
of  supererogation.  '  What  boots  it,'  he  said, '  to  condemn  errors  Avhich 
have  been  long  condemned,  and  tempt  no  Catholic  ?  The  false  beliefs 
of  mankind  are  beyond  tlie  reach  of  your  decrees.  The  best  defense  of 
Catholicism  is  religious  science.  Encourage  sound  learning,  and  prove 
by  deeds  as  well  as  M'ords  that  it  is  the  mission  of  tlie  Church  to  pro- 
mote among  the  nations  liberty,  light,  and  true  prosperity.'^  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Univers  calls  the  schema  a  '  masterpiece  of  clearness 
and  force ;'  the  Civilta  cattolica  sees  in  it  '  a  reflex  of  the  wisdom  of 
God  ;'•*  and  Archbishop  Manning  thinks  that  its  importance  '  can  not 
be  overestimated,'  that  it  is  '  the  broadest  and  boldest  affirmation  of  the 
supernatural  and  spiritual  order  ever  yet  made  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
which  is  now  more  than  ever  sunk  in  sense  and  heavy  with  Material- 
ism.'^   AVhatever  be  the  value  of  the  positive  principles  of  the  schema, 

'  Friedrich,  Docurn.  II.  pp.  3-23. 

^  ^Cejiseo  schema  cuni  honore  es.ie  «ί'/ίρ/ύ'/κ/;/?»' (Quirinus,  p.  122).  lianscher  ηΐ.'ϊο  spoke 
against  the  schema,  which  made  mucli  impression,  because  he  iiad  brought  its  cliief  author, 
the  Jesuit  Schrader,  to  the  University  of  Vienna. 

^  Quoted  in  Latin  by  Lord  Acton  in  the  North  British  Review,  Oct.  1870,  p.  112,  and  in 
Friedberg,  p.  102.  Acton  attributes  this  speech,  not  to  Strossmayer  (as  Friedberg  says,  1.  c. ; 
comp.  pp.  28  and  102),  but  to  a  'Swiss  prelate,'  whom  he  does  not  name. 

*  '■Un  riverhero  clclla  siijiienza  di  Dio,'  VII.  10,  p.  523,  quoted  by  Frommann,  1.  c.  p.  383. 

'  Petri  Privileijiian,  111.  i)p.  49,  50. 
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its  Popish  head  and  tail  reduce  it  to  a  hrutum  falmen  outside  of  the 
E,omish  Church,  and  even  the  most  orthodox  Protestants  must  apply 
to  it  the  warning,  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes. 

Tlie  preamble,  even  in  its  present  modified  form,  derives  modern 
nationalism  and  infidelity,  as  a  legitimate  fruit,  from  the  heresies  con- 
denmed  by  the  Council  of  Tr^nt — that  is,  from  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation ;  in  the  face  of  the  fact,  patent  to  every  scholar,  that  Protestant 
theology  has  been  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  with  nnbelief,  and,  not- 
withstanding all  its  excesses,  has  produced  a  far  richer  excgetical  and 
apologetic  literature  than  Romanism  during  the  last  three  hundred 
years.^  The  boldest  testimony  heard  in  the  Council  was  directed 
against  this  preamble  by  Bishop  Strossmayer,  from  the  Turkish  frontier 
(March  22, 1870).  He  characterized  the  charge  against  Protestantism 
as  neither  just  nor  charitable.  Protestants,  he  said,  abhorred  the  errors 
condemned  in  the  schema  as  much  as  Catholics.  The  germ  of  Ration- 
alism existed  in  the  Catholic  Church  before  the  Reformation,  especially 
in  the  humanism  which  was  nourished  in  the  very  sanctuaiy  by  the 
highest  diojnitaries,^  and  bore  its  worst  fruits  in  the  midst  of  a  Catholic 
nation  at  the  time  of  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopedists.  Catholics  had 
produced  no  better  refutation  of  the  errors  enumerated  in  the  schema 
than  such  men  as  Leibnitz  and  Guizot.  There  were  nudtitudes  of 
Protestants  in  Germany,  England,  and  North  America  who  loved  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  had  inherited  from  the  shipwreck  of  faith  posi- 
tive truths  and  monuments  of  divine  gracc.^  Although  this  speech 
was  greeted  with  execrations  (see  page  I'io),  it  had  at  least  the  effect 
that  the  objectionable  preamble  was  somewhat  modified.* 

'  The  objectionable  passage,  as  finally  adopted,  reads  thus :  '  No  one  is  ignorant  that  the 
heresies  proscribed  by  the  Fathers  of  Trent,  by  which  the  divine  magisterium  of  the  Church 
Avas  rejected,  and  all  matters  regarding  religion  were  surrendered  to  the  judgment  of  each 
individual,  gradually  became  dissolved  into  many  sects,  which  disagreed  and  contended  with 
one  another,  until  at  length  not  a  few  lost  all  faith  in  Christ.  Even  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  had  previously  been  declared  the  sole  source  and  judge  of  Christian  doctrine,  began  to 
be  held  no  longer  as  divine,  but  to  be  ranked  among  the  fictions  of  mythology.  Then  there 
arose,  and  too  widely  overspread  the  world,  that  doctrine  of  Rationalism  which  opposes  itself 
ill  every  way  to  the  Christian  religion  as  a  supernatural  institution.'  See  the  diflferent  re- 
visions of  the  schema  de  fide  in  Friedrich's  Monum.  I't.  II.  pp.  3,  G5,  73. 

"  Allusion  to  Pope  Leo  X. 

^  See  the  principal  part  of  Strossmayer's  speech  in  Latin  in  Lord  Acton's  article  in  the 
North  British  Review,  Oct.  1870,  pp.  11."),  116,  and  in  Friedberg,  pp.  104-lOG. 

*  The  words  in  the  first  revision  (Friedr.  Docum.  11.  p.  G.")),  systematum  monstra,  mythismi, 
rationalismi,  indifferentismi  novnne  desi<jnata,  etc.,  together  Avith  some  other  offensive  ex- 
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The  snp[)lcineiit  of  the  decree  binds  all  Catholics  to  observe  also 
those  cuiistitutioiis  and  decrees  by  Avhich  such  erroneous  opinions  as 
are  not  here  specifically  enumerated  have  been  proscribed  and  con- 
demned by  the  Holy  See.  This  can  be  so  construed  as  to  include 
all  tlie  eiiility  errors  of  the  Syllabus.  The  minority  who  in  the  Gen- 
eral Congregation  had  voted  ΝΌη  Placet  or  only  a  conditional  Placet^ 
were  quieted  by  the  official  assurance  that  the  addition  involved  no 
new  dogma,  and  had  a  disciplinary  rather  than  a  didactic  character. 
'  Some  gave  their  votes  with  a  heavy  heart,  conscious  of  the  snare.' 
Strossmayer  stayed  awaj'.  Thus  a  unanimous  vote  of  607  or  GG8  fa- 
thers was  secured  in  the  public  session,  and  the  Infallibility  decree  M^as 
virtually  anticipated.  The  Pope,  after  proclaiming  the  dogma,  gave 
the  Bishops  his  benediction  of  peace,  and  gently  intimated  what  he 
next  expected  from  them.' 

§  S3.  The  Yatican  Decrees,  continued.     The  Infallibility  Decree. 

II.  The  First  Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the  Church  of  Christ  (con- 
STiTUTio  dogmatica  prima  de  ecclesia  Christi). 

It  was  passed,  with  two  dissenting  votes,  in  the  fourth  public  session, 
July  IS,  ISTO.  It  treats,  in  four  chapters — (1)  on  the  institution  of  the 
Apostolic  Primacy  in  the  blessed  Peter;  (2)  on  the  perpetuity  of  St. 
Peter's  Primacy  in  the  Eoman  Pontiff;  (3)  on  the  power  and  nature 

pressions,  were  omitted  ;  but,  after  all,  the  substance  remained.  Lord  Acton  relates  that  the 
German  Jesuit  Kleutgen  hastily  drew  up  the  more  moderate  form.  Comp.  Qnirinus,  letter 
XXXIII.  p.  394  sq.  Political  influence  was  also  brought  to  bear  indirectly  upon  the  Coun- 
cil, as  appeared  afterwards  from  Italian  papers.  Bismarck  directed  the  (iernian  Embas- 
sador at  Rome,  Count  Arnim,  to  inform  Cardinal  Antonelli  tiiat,  unless  the  charge  against 
Trotestantism  was  withdrawn,  he  would  not  allow  the  Prussian  Bishops  on  their  return  to 
resume  their  functions  in  a  country  whose  faith  they  had  insulted.  Friedricli,  Ta/jebuch,  pp. 
27;'),  292  ;  Frommann,  Geschlrhte  dcs  Vat.  Conri/s,  p.  U.") ;  Base,  Polem.  p.  34.  The  latter 
overestimates  tiie  influence  of  Prussia  on  the  Papal  court  when  he  says:  'If  France  com- 
plains of  the  Council,  Antonelli  makes  three  bows,  and  all  remains  as  before ;  but  if  Prussia 
comes  with  her  mustache  and  cavalry  boots,  Rome  understands  that  the  word  is  qinckly  fol- 
lowed by  the  deed,  and  wisely  yields.  Strossmayer  and  von  Arnim  were  in  doubt  which  one 
of  them  had  been  most  instrumental  in  saving  the  Council  from  an  impropriety.' 

'  '  Iwi/c/Zs,'  he  said,  ^Fratres  cari.tsiini,  quam  bonum  sit  et  jucundum  ambulare  in  domo  Dei 
cum  consensu,  ambuhire  cum  pace.  Sic  ambuletis  sernjier.  Et  quoniam  hac  die  Dorninus  Aosfer 
Jesus  Cliristus  dedit  pacem  Apostolis  suis,  et  et/o,  Vicarius  ejus  indif/nus,  nomine  sua  do  vobts 
pnrem.  Pax  ista,  jirout  scitis,  expellit  timorem.  Pax  ista,prout  scitis,  claudit  mires  sermo- 
nibus  imperitis.  All!  ista  pax  vos  comitetur  omnibus  diebus  vita  vestra ;  sit  ista  pax  vis  in 
morte,  sit  ista  pax  vobts  gaudium  sempiternum  in  coelis.' 
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of  the  Primacy  of  the  Roinan  Pontiff ;  (-i)  on  the  Infallibility  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff. 

The  new  features  are  contained  in  the  last  two  chapters,  which  teach 
Papal  Ahsolutism  and  Papal  Infallibility.  The  third  chapter  vindi- 
cates to  the  Roman  Pontiff  a  superiority  of  ordinary  episcopal  (not 
simply  an  extraordinary  primatial)  power  over  all  other  Churches,  and 
an  immediate  jurisdiction,  to  which  all  Catholics,  both  pastors  and  peo- 
ple, are  bound  to  submit  in  matters  not  only  of  faith  and  morals,  but 
even  of  discipline  and  government.^  lie  is,  therefore,  the  Bishop  of 
Bishops,  over  every  single  Bishop,  and  over  all  Bishops  put  together ; 
he  is  in  the  fullest  sense  the  \^icar  of  Christ,  and  all  Bishops  are  sim- 
ply Vicars  of  the  Pope.  The  fourth  chapter  teaches  and  deiines,  as  a 
divinely  revealed  dogma,  that  the  Roman  Pontiff,  when  speaking  from 
liis  cluiir  {ex  cathedra),  i.  e.,  in  his  ofhcial  capacity,  to  the  Christian 
world  on  subjects  relating  to  faith  or  morals,  is  infallible,  and  that  sucli 
deiinitions  are  irreformable  (i.  e.,  final  and  irreversible)  in  and  of  them- 
selves, and  not  in  consequence  of  the  consent  of  the  Church.^ 

'  After  quoting,  in  a  mutilated  form,  the  definition  of  the  Council  of  Florence,  Avhose 
genuineness  is  disputed  (compare  p.  97,  note  1),  the  third  chapter  goes  on:  ^Docemus  et 
declaramus,  Ecclesiam  Romanam,  disponente  Domino,  super  oiiines  alias  ordinarice  potestatis 
ohtinere  principatum,  et  hanc  Romani  Pontificis  jurisdiciionis  potestatetn,  qure  vere  episco- 
palis  est,  immediatani  esse,  erga  quam  cujuscunque  ritus  et  dignitatis  pastures  atque  fideJes, 
tarn  seorsum  singuli  quam  simul  omnes,  officio  fnerarchicce  subordinationis  verceque  ohedientia 
obstriiiguntur,  non  solum  in  rebus,  quce  adfidein  et  mores,  sed  etiam  in  iis,  qua•  ad  dlsciplinam 
et  regimen  Eccleslce  per  totum  orbem  diffuscv  pertinent ;  ita  ut,custodita  cum  Romano  Pontifice 
taui  communionis  quam  ejusdent  fidei  professionis  imitate,  Ecclesice  Cliristi  sit  unus  grex  sub 
uno  sunimo  pastore.  Hwc  est  catlwlicie  veritatis  doctrina,a  qua  deviare  salvafide  atque  salute 
nemo  jioiest.  .  .  .  Si  quis  itnque  dixerif,  Romanum  Ponti^cem  habere  tantummodo  officiwn 
inspectionis  vel  directionis,  non  auteni  plenam  et  supremain  potestatem  jurtsdictionis  in  uni- 
versam  Ecclesiam,  non  solum,  in  rebus,  qu(e  adfidem  et  mores,  sed  etiam  in  iis,  quce  ad  discipli- 
nam  et  regimem  Ecclesice  per  totum  orbem  diffusce  pertinent ;  aut  eum  habere  tafitum  potiores 
partes,  non  vero  totum  plenitudinem  hujus  siij)rem(v  potestatis;  aut  hanc  ejus  potestatem  non 
esse  ordinariam  et  immediatam  sii^e  in  omnes  ac  singulas  ecclesias,  sire  in  omnes  et  singulos 
pastures  etfideles;  anathema  sit.^ 

"  ^Itaque  Nos  traditioni  a  Jidei  Christiana;  exordia  percej)t(P  fidel'tter  inhierendo,  ad  Dei 
Salvatoris  nostri  gloriam,  reUgionis  Catliolicee  exaltationem  et  Christianorum  pojmlorum  salu- 
tem,  sacro  approbante  Concilio,  docemus  et  divinitus  revelatum  dogma  esse  declaramus :  Ro- 
manum POXTIFICEM,  CDM   KX    CaTHEDRA  LOQUITUR,  ID   EST,  CUM    OMNIUAI    ChRISTIANORUM 

Pastoris  et  Doctoris  mun'kre  fungexs  pro  suprema  sua  Apostolica  AUCTORITATE 
doctrinam  de  fide  λ'el  moribus  ab  universa  ecclesia  tenendam  definit,  per  assis- 

ΤΕΝΤΙΑΜ  DIVINAM,  IPSI  IN  BEATO  PeTRO  PROJIISSAM,  EA  INFALLIBILITATE  POLLERE,  QUA 
DIVINUS  ReDEMPTOR  EcCLESIAM  SUAM  in  DEFINIENDA  DOCTRINA  DE  FIDE  VEL  MORIBUS 
ISSTRUCTAM  esse  VOLUIT  ;  IDEOQUE  EJUSMODI  RoMANI  PoNTIFICIS  DEFIXITIONES  EX  SESE, 
NON  AUTEM  EX  CONSENSU  EcCLESTJE,  IRREFORMABILES  ESSE. 

'aS»  quis  autem  huic  Nostrce  dejinitioni  contradicere,  quod  Deus  avertat,  prcesuinpserit ; 
anathema  sit.' 

Vol.  I.— L 
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To  appreciate  the  value  and  bearing  of  this  decree,  we  must  give  a 
brief  history  of  it. 

The  Infallibility  question  was  suspended  over  the  Council  from  the 
vcrv  begiiming  as  the  question  of  questions,  for  good  or  for  evil.  The 
original  plan  of  the  Infallibilists,  to  decide  it  by  acclamation,  had  to  be 
abandoned  in  view  of  a  formidable  opposition,  which  Avas  developed  in- 
side and  outside  of  the  Council.  The  majority  of  the  Bishops  circulated, 
early  in  January,  a  monster  petition,  signed  by  410  names,  in  favor  of 
Infallibility.^  The  Italians  and  the  Spaniards  circulated  similar  peti- 
tions separately.  Archbishop  Spalding,  of  Baltimore,  formerly  an  anti- 
Infallibilist,  prepared  an  address  offering  some  compromise  to  the 
effect  that  an  appeal  from  the  Pope  to  an  a^cumenical  Council  should 
be  reproved.^  But  live  counter-petitions,  signed  by  veiy  weighty 
names,  in  all  137,  representing  various  degrees  of  opposition,  but 
agreed  as  to  the  ino2}portun'iti)  of  the  definition,  were  sent  in  during 
the  same  month  (Jan.  12  to  IS)  by  German  and  Austrian,  Hungarian, 
French,  American,  Oriental,  and  Italian  Bishops.^ 

The  Pope  received  none  of  these  addresses,  but  referred  them  to  the 
Deputation  on  Faith.  While  in  this  he  showed  his  impartiality,  he 
did  not  conceal,  in  a  private  way,  his  real  opinion,  and  gave  it  the 
M'eight  of  his  personal  character  and  iniluence.  '  Faith  in  his  personal 
infallibility,'  says  a  well-informed  Catholic,  ''  and  belief  in  a  constant 
and  special  communication  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  form  the  basis  of 
the  character  of  Pius  IX.'*  In  the  Council  itself.  Archbishop  Manning, 
the  Anglican  convert,  was  the  most  zealous,  devout,  and  enthusiastic 
Infallibilist;  he  urged  the  definition  as  the  surest  means  of  gaining 
hesitating  Anglo-Catholics  and  Ritualists  longing  for  absolute  authority ; 
while  his  former  teacher  and  friend,  Dr.  Pusey,  feared  that  the  new 

'  Friedlierg,  pp.  465-470.     Comp.  Frommann,  p.  Γ)!)  sq. 

'  Friedberg,  pp.  470  sqq. ;  Fromm:inn,  pp.  Cl-i!;'. 

^  Friedherg,  j)p.  472-478.  The  Anieiic-iin  petiiiDii  agninst  Infallibility  was  signed  by  Pur- 
cell,  of  Cincinnati ;  Kenrick.  of  St.  Lonis  ;  McCloskey,  of  New  York  ;  Connolly,  of  Halifax  ; 
Biiyley,  of  Newark  (now  Archbishop  of  Baltimore),  and  several  others. 

*  Ce  qui  se  passe  au  Concile,  p.  130.  The  writer  adds  that  some  of  the  predecessors  of  Pins 
have  held  his  doctrines,  but  none  has  been  so  ardently  convinced,  none  has  professed  them 
'  orer  ce  mi/sli  isiiie  eiithouiiiistc,  re  deduiu  pour  le.s  remnntrnnres  cles  sava7its  ct  dcs  sai/es, 
■cetle  vnnj'mnre  im/xissihle.  Quel  que  soil  le  jugement  de  I'lnstoii-e,  personne  ne  pourrn  nivr  que 
cette  fol  prijfoude  ne  lui  nit  cre'e  dans  le  dix-neuri'eine  sierJe  une  personnnlile  d'taie  puissance  et 
d'une  mttjeste  inromparables,  dont  I  eclat  grandit  encore  un  pontificat  dejii  si  remarquahle  par 
une  duree,  des  verttisetdcs  malheurs  rraiment  e.rrcptinnneh.''  Comp.  tlie  Discourses  of  Pins  IX., 
in  2  vols.,  Rome,  1873,  and  the  review  of  Gladstone  in  the  Qmirtcrli/  Iletiew  fur  Jan.  1870. 
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doofma  would  make  the  breach  between  Oxford  and  Rome  wider  than 
ever.  Manning  is  'more  Cathohc  than  Cathohcs'  to  the  manor  born, 
as  the  English  settlers  in  Ireland  were  more  Irish  than  Irishmen,^  and 
is  altogether  worthy  to  be  the  successor  of  Pius  IX.  in  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter.  Both  these  eminent  and  remarkable  persons  show  how  a 
sincere  faith  in  a  dogma,  which  borders  on  blasphemy,  may,  by  a  strange 
delusion  or  hallucination,  be  combined  with  rare  purity  and  amiability 
of  character. 

Besides  the  all-powerful  aid  of  the  Pope,  whom  no  Bishop  can  dis- 
obey Λvithout  fatal  consequences,  the  Infallibilists  had  the  great  advan- 
tage of  perfect  unity  of  sentiment  and  aim ;  while  the  anti-Infallibilists 
were  divided  among  themselves,  many  of  them  being  simply  inoj^or- 
timists.  They  professed  to  agree  with  the  majority  in  principle  or 
practice,  and  to  diifer  from  them  only  on  the  subordinate  c^uestion  of 
definability  and  opportunity.-  This  qualified  opposition  had  no  weight 
whatever  with  the  Pope,  who  was  as  fully  convinced  of  the  opportu- 
nity and  necessity  of  the  definition  as  he  was  of  the  dogma  itself.^ 
And  even  the  most  advanced  anti-Infallibilists,  as  Ken  rick,  Ilefele,  and 
Strossmayer,  were  too  much  hampered  by  Pomish  traditionalism  to  plant 
their  foot  firmly  on  the  Scriptures,  which  after  all  must  decide  all  ques- 
tions of  faith. 

In  the  mean  time  a  literary  war  on  Infallibility  was  carried  on  in 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  and  added 
to  the  commotion  in  Rome.  A  lai'ge  number  of  pamphlets,  written 
or  inspired  by  prominent  members  of  the  Council,  appeared  for  and 
against  Infallibility.  Distinguished  outsiders,  as  Dullinger,  Gratry, 
llyacinthe,  Montalembert,  and  others,  mixed  in  the  fight,  and  strength- 

'  So  Archbishop  Kenrick,  of  St.  Louis,  characterized  him  in  his  Concio  hahenda  at  non 
hahitn.  Quirimis  (Appendix  I.  p.  832)  quotes  from  a  sermon  of  Manning,  preached  at  Ken- 
sington, 1869,  in  the  Pope's  name,  the  following  passage :  '  I  claim  to  he  the  Sujireme  Judge 
and  director  of  the  consciences  of  men — of  the  peasant  that  tills  the  field,  and  the  prince  that 
sits  on  the  throne ;  of  the  household  that  lives  in  the  shade  of  privacy,  and  the  Legislature 
that  mnkes  laws  for  Icinc/doms.     I  am  the  sole  last  Supreme  Judge  of  what  is  right  and  wrong.' 

"  Only  the  address  of  the  German  Bishops  took  openly  the  ground  that  it  would  be  difficult 
from  internal  reasons  (viz.,  the  contradiction  of  liistory  and  tradition)  to  ])roclaim  Infallibility 
as  a  dugma  of  revelation.      See  Friedrich,  Tagehuch,  p.  1 2(i ;  and  Frommann.  Ceachichte,  p.  62. 

^  On  being  asked  whether  he  considered  the  definition  of  the  dogma  opjiortune,  Pius  IX. 
resolute!,  answered,  '  No !  but  necessary.'  He  complained  of  the  opposing  Bishops,  that, 
living  among  Protestants,  they  were  infected  by  their  freedom  of  thought,  and  had  lost  the 
true  traditional  feeling.     Hase,  p.  180. 
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ened  the  minority.'  A  confidential  communication  of  the  intellectual 
leader  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  secession  revealed  the  remarkable  fact  that 
some  of  the  most  serious  minds  were  at  that  time  oscillating  between 
iiifallibilism  and  skepticism,  and  praying  to  the  spirits  of  tlie  fathers  to 
(k^liver  the  Church  from  'the  great  calamity'  of  a  new  dogma.^ 

'  See  the  literature  in  the  next  section,  and  in  Friedberg,  pp.  33-44.  Com]).  Frommann, 
pp.  G6  sqq. 

^  Dr.  John  Henry  Newm.^n  lias,  after  long  silence,  retracted  in  1 87."i  his  letter  of  1870,  which, 
though  confidential,  found  its  way  into  jjublic  'by  permission,'  and  has  given  in  his  adiierence 
to  the  Vatican  decrees,  yet  with  minimizing  qualifications,  and  in  a  tone  of  sadness  and  com- 
plaint against  those  ultra-zealous  infallibilists  who  'have  stated  truths  in  the  most  paradoxical 
forms  and  stretched  principles  till  they  were  close  upon  snapping,  and  who  at  lengtli,  having 
done  their  best  to  set  the  house  on  fire,  leave  to  others  the  task  of  putting  out  the  flame.'  (See 
his  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  on  occasion  of  Gladstone's  Expostulation,  Loud.  187Γ», 
p.  4.)  Nevertheless  that  document  deserves  to  be  remembered  for  its  psychological  interest, 
and  as  a  part  of  the  iimer  history  of  the  infallibility  dogma  a  few  moiuhs  before  its  birth. 
'Rome,'  he  wrote  to  Bishop  Ullathorne,  'ought  to  be  a  name  to  lighten  tlie  heart  at  all 
times,  and  a  Council's  proper  office  is,  when  some  great  heresy  or  other  evil  impends,  to  in- 
spire hope  and  confidence  in  the  faithful ;  but  now  we  have  the  greatest  meeting  which  ever 
has  been,  and  that  at  Rome,  infusing  into  us  by  the  accredited  organs  of  Rome  and  of  its 
partisans,  such  as  the  Civil ta  {the  Ai-monia),  the  Vnivers,  and  the  Tablet,  httle  else  than  fear 
and  dismay.  When  we  are  all  at  rest,  and  have  no  doubts,  and — at  least  practically,  not  to 
sav  doctrinally — hold  the  Holy  Father  to  be  infallible,  suddenly  there  is  thunder  in  the  clear- 
est sky,  and  we  are  told  to  piepare  for  something,  we  knoAV  not  what,  to  try  our  faith,  we 
know  not  how.  No  impending  danger  is  to  be  averted,  but  a  great  difticulty  is  to  be  created. 
Is  this  the  proper  work  for  an  oecumenical  Council?  As  to  myself  personally,  j)lease  God, 
I  do  not  expect  any  trial  at  all ;  but  I  can  not  help  suffering  with  the  many  souls  who  are 
suffering,  and  I  look  with  anxiety  at  the  prospect  of  having  to  defend  decisions  which  may 
not  be  difficult  to  my  own  private  judgment,  but  may  be  most  difficult  to  maintain  logically 
in  the  face  of  historical  facts.  What  have  we  done  to  be  treated  as  the  faithfid  never  were 
treated  before?  When  has  a  definition  de  Jide  been  a  luxury  of  devotion,  and  not  a  stern, 
painful  necessity?  Why  should  an  aggressive,  insolent  faction  be  allowed  to  "make  the 
heart  of  the  just  sad,  whom  the  Lord  hath  not  made  sorrowfid?"  Why  can  not  we  be  let 
alone  when  we  have  jjursued  i)eace  and  thought  no  evil?  I  assure  you,  my  lord,  some  of  the 
truest  minds  are  driven  one  way  and  another,  and  do  not  know  where  to  rest  their  feet — one 
day  determining  "to  give  up  all  theology  as  a  bad  job,"  and  recklessly  to  believe  henceforth 
almost  that  the  Tope  is  impeccable,  at  another  tempted  to  "believe  all  the  worst  which  a 
book  like  Janus  says;"  others  doul)ting  about  "the  cai)acity  possessed  by  Bishops  drawn 
from  all  corners  of  the  earth  to  judge  what  is  fitting  for  European  society,"'  and  then,  again, 
angry  with  the  Holy  See  for  listening  to  "the  flattery  of  a  chque  of  Jesuits.  ]\edcnii)torists, 
and  converts."  Then,  again,  think  of  the  store  of  Pontifical  scandals  in  the  history  of  e.'.  hteen 
centuries,  which  have  partly  been  jxiured  fortli,  and  partly  are  still  to  come.  AVliat  JMurjiliy 
[a  Protestant  traveling  preacher]  inflicted  upon  us  in  one  Λvay,  Mr.\''euillot  is  indirectly  bring- 
ing on  us  in  another.  And  then,  again,  the  blight  which  is  falling  upon  the  multitude  of  Angli- 
can Ritualists,  etc.,  who  themselves,  jterhaps— at  least  their  leaders— may  never  become  Cath- 
olics, but  who  are  leavening  the  various  English  denominations  and  i)arties  (far  beyond  their 
own  range)  with  princijiles  and  sentiments  tending  towards  their  ultimate  absorption  into  the 
Catholic  Church.  With  these  thoughts  ever  before  me,  I  am  continually  asking  myself  wlieth- 
er  I  ought  not  to  make  my  feelings  public ;  but  all  I  do  is  to  pray  those  early  doctors  of  tlie 
Churcli,  whose  intercession  would  decide  tiie  matter  (Augustine,  Ambrose,  and  Jerome,  Atlia- 
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After  preliminary  skirmishes,  the  formal  discussion  began  in  earnest 
in  the  50th  session  of  the  General  Congregation,  May  13,  1870,  and 
lasted  to  the  8Gth  General  Congregation,  July  16.  About  eighty  Latin 
speeches^  were  delivered  in  the  general  discussion  on  the  schema  de 
Ro'inano  Pontifice,  nearly  one  half  of  them  on  the  part  of  the  oppo- 
sition, which  embraced  less  than  one  fifth  of  the  Council.  When  the 
arguments  and  the  patience  of  the  assembly  were  pretty  well  exhaust- 
ed, the  President,  at  the  petition  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  Bishops,  closed 
the  general  discussion  on  the  third  day  of  June.  About  forty  more 
Bishops,  who  liad  entered  their  names,  were  thus  prevented  from  speak- 
ing; but  one  of  them.  Archbishop  Kenrick,  of  St.  Louis,  published  his 
strong  argument  against  Infallibility  in  Naples."  Then  five  special 
discussions  commenced  on  the  proemium  and  the  four  chapters.  '  For 
the  fifth  or  last  discussion  a  hundred  and  twenty  Bishops  inscribed 
their  names  to  speak ;  fifty  of  them  were  heard,  until  on  both  sides  the 
burden  became  too  heavy  to  bear;  and,  by  mutual  consent,  a  useless 
and  endless  discussion,  from  mere  exhaustion,  ceased.'^ 

When  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  whole  four  chapters  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Church,  July  13,  ISTO,  in  the  85th  secret  session  of  the 
General  Congregation  (601  members  being  preseut),  451  voted  Placet, 
88  ΝΌη  Placet,  62  Placet  juxia  modum,  over  80  (perhaps  91),  though 
present  in  Rome  or  in  the  neighborhood,  abstained  for  various  reasons 
from  ΛΌting.*     Among  the  negative  votes  were  the  Prelates  most  dis- 

nasiiis,  Chrysostom,  and  Basil),  to  avert  this  great  calamity.  If  it  is  God's  will  that  the  Pope's 
infallibility  be  defined,  then  is  it  God's  will  to  throw  back  "the  times  and  moments"  of  that 
triumph  which  he  has  destined  for  his  kingdom,  and  I  shall  feel  I  have  but  to  bow  my  head 
to  his  adorable,  inscrutable  Providence.  You  have  not  touched  upon  the  subject  yourself,  but 
I  think  you  will  allow  me  to  express  to  you  feelings  which,  for  the  most  part,  I  keep  to  my- 
self. .  .  .'  See  an  excellent  German  ti-anslation  of  this  letter  in  Quirinus  (p.  274,  Germ,  ed.) 
and  in  Friedberg  (p.  131).  The  English  translator  of  Quirinus  has  substituted  the  English 
original  as  given  here  from  the  Standard,  April  7, 1870. 

'  According  to  Manning,  but  only  65  according  to  Friedberg,  p.  47. 

^  Hence  the  title  ^Concio  hahenda  at  non  hnbita' — prepared  for  speaking,  but  not  spoken. 
See  the  prefatory  note,  dated  Rome,  June  8, 1870. 

^  Manning,  Petri  Privil.  III.  pp.  31,  32.  He  gives  this  representation  to  vindicate  the 
liberty  of  the  Council ;  but  the  minority  complained  of  an  arbitrary  close  of  the  discussion. 
They  held  an  indignation  meeting  in  the  residence  of  Cardinal  Rauscher,  and  protested  ^con- 
tra violationem  nostri  juris,'  but  without  effect.  See  the  protest,  with  eighty-one  signatures, 
in  Friedrich,  Uoc.  II.  p.  379  ;   comp.  Frommann,  Geschir/de,  p.  174. 

*  See  the  list  in  Friedberg,  pp.  146-149 ;  also  in  Friedrich,  Dorum.  II.  pp.  426  sqq. ;  and 
Quirinus,  Letter  LXVT.  pp.  778  sqq.  Quirinus  errs  in  counting  the  91  (according  to  others, 
8.')  or  only  70)  absentees  among  the  601.  There  were  in  all  from  680  to  692  members  present 
in  Rome  at  the  time.    See  Fessler,  p.  89  (who  states  the  number  of  absentees  to  be  '  over  80 ' ), 
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tinguislied  for  learning  and  position,  as  Schwarzenberg,  Cardinal 
PrincG-Arclibishop  of  Prague;  Pauscher,  Cardinal  Prince- Archbishop 
of  \"ienna ;  Darboy,  Archbishop  of  Paris ;  Matthieu,  Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop of  Besan9on  ;  Ginouliiiac,  Archbishop  of  Lyons ;  Dupanloup, 
Bishop  of  Orleans ;  Maret,  Bishop  of  Sura  (i.  p.) ;  Simor,  Archbishop 
of  Gran  and  Primate  of  Hungary ;  IIaynald,  Archbishop  of  Kaloc- 
sa ;  Forster,  Prince-Bishop  of  Breslau ;  Scuerr,  Archbishop  of  Mu- 
nich; Ketteler,  Bishop  of  Mayence;  IIefele,  Bishop  of  Rottenburg; 
Strossmayer,  Bishop  of  Bosnia  and  Sirmlum ;  MacHale,  Archbishop 
of  Tuam ;  Connolly,  Archbishop  of  Halifax  ;  Kenrick,  Archbishop  of 
St.  Louis, 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  July  the  minority  sent  a  deputation, 
consisting  of  Simor,  Ginoulhiac,  Scherr,  Darboy,  Ketteler,  and  Rivet, 
to  the  Pope.  After  waiting  an  hour,  they  were  admitted  at  9  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  They  asked  simply  for  a  withdrawal  of  the  addition 
to  the  third  chapter,  which  assigns  to  the  Po])e  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  all  ecclesiastical  powers,  and  for  the  insertion,  in  the  fourth 
chapter,  of  a  clause  limiting  his  infallibility  to  tliose  decisions  Avhicli 
he  pronounces  '  iniiixus  testimonio  ecclesiarum^  Pius  returned  the 
almost  incredible  answer :  '  I  shall  do  what  I  can,  my  dear  sons,  but  I 
have  not  yet  read  the  scheme ;  I  do  not  know  what  it  contains.'^  lie 
requested  Darboy,  the  spokesman  of  the  deputation,  to  hand  him  the 
petition  in  writing.  Darboy  promised  to  do  so  ;  and  added,  not  Avithout 
irony,  that  he  would  send  with  it  the  scliema  which  the  Deputation  on 
Faith  and  the  Legates  had  with  such  culpable  levity  omitted  to  lay  be- 
fore his  Holiness,  exposing  him  to  the  risk  of  proclaiming  in  a  few  days 
a  decree  he  was  ignorant  of.  Pius  surprised  the  deputation  by  the 
astounding  assurance  that  the  whole  Cliurch  had  always  taught  tlie 
unconditional  Infallibility  of  the  Pope.  Tlien  Bishop  Ketteler  of 
Mayence  implored  the  holy  Father  on  his  knees  to  make  some  conces- 

iincl  Frommann,  p.  201 .  The  protest  of  the  minority  to  the  Pope,  July  17,  states  the  number 
of  voters  in  the  same  way,  except  that  70,  instead  of  91  or  85,  is  given  as  tiie  number  of  absen- 
tees: ^Notum  est  Sanctitati  Vestrce,  88  Patres  fuisse,  qui,  conscientia  urgente  et  amore  s.Ec- 
clesicB  permoti,  stiffrafjhim  suum  per  verba  non  placet  emiserunt ;  G2  alios,  qui  siiffragati  sunt 
per  verba  placict  .iuxta  modum,  denique  70  circiter  qui  a  congregatione  ahfuerunt  atque  a 
s'lffrngio  emittendo  ahstinuerunt.  Hie  acceduitt  et  alii,  qui,  injirmitatibus  aui  gravioribus 
rationibus  ducti,  ad  suas  diaceses  reversi  sunt.' 

'  lie  spoke  in  French  :   '•Je  ferai  vion  possible,  mes  chers  Jils.  vinis  je  nai  jias  encore  lu  le 
schema;  je  ne  sais pas  ce  qui/ cotitient.'     Quirinus,  Letter  LXIX.  p.  800. 
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sion  for  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church.'  This  prostration  of  the 
proudest  of  the  German  prelates  made  some  impression,  Pius  dis- 
missed the  deputation  in  a  hopeful  temper.  But  immediately  after- 
wards Manning  and  Senestrey  (Bishop  of  Regensburg)  strengthened  his 
faith,  and  fi'ightened  him  by  the  warning  that,  if  he  made  any  conces- 
sion, he  would  be  disgraced  in  history  as  a  second  Ilonorins. 

In  the  secret  session  on  the  16th  of  July,  on  motion  of  some  Spanish 
Bishops,  an  addition  was  inserted  '  7ion  autem  ex  consensu  ecdesiw,^ 
which  makes  the  decree  still  more  obnoxious.^  On  the  same  day  Car- 
dinal Rauscher,  in  a  private  audience,  made  another  attempt  to  induce 
the  Pope  to  yield,  but  was  told, '  It  is  too  late.' 

On  the  17th  of  July  iifty-six  Bishops  sent  a  Avritten  protest  to  the 
Pope,  declaring  that  nothing  had  occurred  to  change  their  conviction 
as  expressed  in  their  negative  vote ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  con- 
firmed in  it ;  yet  filial  piety  and  reverence  for  the  holy  Father  would 
not  permit  them  to  vote  Non  Placet^  openly  and  in  his  face,  in  a  matter 
which  so  intimately  concerned  his  person,  and  that  therefore  they  had 

'  Qiiirinus,  Letter  LXIX.  p.  801,  gave,  a  few  days  afterwards,  from  direct  information,  the 
following  fresh  and  graphic  description  of  this  interesting  scene  :  '  Bishop  Ketteler  then  came 
forward,  flung  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  Pope,  and  entreated  for  several  minutes  that 
the  Father  of  the  Catholic  world  would  make  some  concession  to  restore  peace  and  her  lost 
unity  to  the  Cliurch  and  the  Episco])ate.  It  was  a  peculiar  sjjectacle  to  witness  these  two 
men,  of  kindred  and  yet  widely  diverse  nature,  in  such  an  attitude — the  one  prostrate  on  the 
ground  before  the  other.  Pius  is  ^^  totus  teres  atque  rotundiis,"  nvm  and  immovable,  smooth 
and  hard  as  marble,  infinitely  self-satisfied  intellectually,  mindless  and  ignorant ;  without  any 
understanding  of  the  mental  conditions  and  needs  of  mankind,  without  any  notion  of  the 
character  of  foreign  nations,  but  as  credulous  as  a  nun,  and,  above  all,  penetrated  through 
and  through  with  reverence  for  his  own  person  as  the  organ  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  therefore 
an  absolutist  from  head  to  heel,  and  filled  with  the  thought,  "I,  and  none  beside  me."  He 
knows  and  believes  that  the  Holy  Virgin,  with  whom  he  is  on  the  most  intimate  terms,  will 
indemnify  him  for  the  loss  of  land  and  subjects  by  means  of  the  Infallibility  doctrine,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Papal  dominion  over  states  and  peoples  as  well  as  over  churches.  He  also 
believes  firmly  in  the  miraculous  emanations  from  the  sepulchre  of  St.  Peter.  At  the  feet 
of  this  man  the  German  Bishop  flung  himself,  ^^ijiso  Papa  papalior,"  a  zealot  for  the  ideal 
greatness  and  unapproachable  dignity  of  the  Papacy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  inspired  by  the 
aristocratic  feeling  of  a  Westphalian  nobleman  and  the  hierarchical  self-consciousness  of  a 
Bishop  and  successor  of  the  ancient  chancellor  of  the  empire,  while  yet  he  is  surrounded  by 
the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  Germany,  and,  with  all  his  firmness  of  belief,  is  sickly  with  the 
pallor  of  thought,  and  inwardly  struggling  with  the  terrible  misgiving  that,  after  all,  historical 
facts  are  right,  and  that  the  sliip  of  the  Curia,  though  for  tlie  moment  it  proudly  rides  the 
waves  Λvith  its  sails  swelled  by  a  favorable  wind,  will  be  wrecked  on  that  rock  at  last.' 

'  Quirinus,  p.  804 :  'Thus  the  Infallibilist  decree,  as  it  is  now  to  be  received  under  anathema 
by  the  Catholic  world,  is  an  eminently  Spanish  production,  as  is  fitting  for  a  doctrine  which 
was  born  and  reared  under  the  shadow  of  the  Inquisition.' 
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resolved  to  return  forthwith  to  tlieir  flocks,  which  had  ah-eady  too  long 
been  deprived  of  their  presence,  and  were  now  filled  with  apprehensions 
of  war.  Schwarzenberg,  Matthieu,  Sinior,  and  Darboy  head  the  list 
of  signers.^  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  not  only  the  fifty-six 
signers,  but  sixty  additional  members  of  the  opposition  departed  from 
Home,  promising  to  each  other  to  make  their  future  conduct  dependent 
on  mutual  understanding. 

This  was  the  turning-point :  the  opposition  broke  down  l)y  its  own 
act  of  cowardice.  They  onglit  to  have  stood  like  men  on  the  post  of 
duty,  and  repeated  tlieir  negative  vote  according  to  their  honest  convic- 
tions. They  could  thus  have  prevented  the  passage  of  this  momentous 
decree,  or  at  all  events  shorn  it  of  its  oecumenical  Λveight,  and  kept  it 
open  for  future  revision  and  possible  reversal.  But  they  left  Home  at 
the  very  moment  when  their  presence  was  most  needed,  and  threw  an 
easy  victory  into  the  lap  of  the  majority. 

AVlien,  therefore,  the  fourth  public  session  was  held,  on  the  memora- 
ble ISth  of  July  (Monday),  there  were  l)ut  535  Fathers  present,  and  of 
these  all  voted  Placet,  with  the  exception  of  two,  viz.,  Bishop  Eiccio,  of 
Cajazzo,  in  Sicily,  and  Bishop  Fitzgerald,  of  Little  Eock,  Arkansas,  Λνηο 
had  the  courage  to  vote  JVon  Placet,  but  immediately,  before  the  close 
of  the  session,  submitted  to  the  voice  of  the  Council.  In  this  way  a 
moral  unanimity  was  secured  as  great  as  in  the  first  Council  of  xSica?a, 
where  likewise  two  refused  to  subscribe  the  Nicene  Creed.  *  What  a 
Avise  direction  of  Providence,'  exclaimed  the  Cimlta  cattolica, '  535  yeas 
against  2  nays.  Only  two  nays,  therefore  almost  total  unanimity ;  and 
yet  two  nays,  therefore  full  liberty  of  the  Council.  How  vain  are  all 
attacks  against  the  oecumenical  character  of  this  most  beautiful  of  all 
Councils !' 

After  the  vote  the  Pope  confirmed  the  decrees  and  canons  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  added  from  his  own  inspira- 
tion the  assurance  that  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Eoman  Pontiff  did 
not  suppress  but  aid,  not  destroy  but  build  up,  and  formed  the  best  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Episcopate.^ 


'  See  the  protest  in  Fiiedberg,  p.  022.     Comp.  Frommann,  p.  207. 
--■  *  '■Summa  istd  Roniani  Pont{ficis  auctoritux,  Veiieraliiles  Fralres,  non  opjirimit  sed  adjuvat, 
non  destruit  sed  (vdijirnt,  et  sippissime  confirmat  in  d!(/iiitafe,  unit  in  charitate,  et  Fratrum, 
scilicet  Episcojioruni,  jura  βηηαΐ  atque  tuetur.     Ideoque  illi,  qui  nunc  judicant  in  commotione. 
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The  days  of  the  two  most  important  public  sessions  of  the  Yatican 
Council,  namely  the  first  and  the  last,  were  the  darkest  and  stormiest 
M-hicli  Rome  saw  from  Dec.  8, 1869,  to  the  18th  of  July,  1870.  The 
Episcopal  votes  and  the  Papal  proclamation  of  the  new  dogma  were 
accompanied  by  flashes  of  lightning  and  claps  of  thunder  from  the  skies, 
and  so  great  was  the  darkness  whicli  spread  over  the  Church  of  St.  Peter, 
that  the  Pope  could  not  read  the  decree  of  his  own  Infallibility  without 
the  artificial  light  of  a  candle.^     This  voice  of  nature  was  variously  in- 

sciant,  von  esse  in  commot'ione  Dominum.  Meminerint,  quod  paucis  ahhinc  minis,  oppositam 
tenentes  sententiarn,  abundaverunt  in  sensu  Nostra,  et  in  sensu  majoris  partis  hi/jus  avipUssiini 
Consessus,  sed  tunc  judicaverunt  in  spiritu  aurce  lenis.  Numquid  in  eodem  judicio  judicando 
ducB  oppositce  possunt  existere  conscientia•  ?  Absit.  Illuminet  errjo  Deiis  sensus  et  cor  da ;  et 
quoniam  Ipse  facit  mirabilia  magna  solus,  illuminet  sensus  et  corda,  ut  oinnes  accedere  possint 
ad  sinuni  Patris,  Christi  Jesu  in  tcrris  indiqni  Vicarii,  qui  eos  amat,  eos  diliijit,  et  exoptat 
unum  esse  cum  illis;  et  ita  simul  in  vinculo  charitatis  conjuncti  prtrliare  possimus  prcelia 
Domini,  ut  non  solum  non  irrideant  nos  inimici  nostri,  sed  timeant  potius,  et  aliquando  anna 
vialittce  cedant  in  conspectu  veritatis,  sicque  omnes  cum  D.  Auijusthio  dicere  valeant:  ^''Tu 
vocasti  me  in  admirabile  lumen  tuum,  et  ecce  video."  ' 

'  Quiriniis,  Letter  LXIX.  p.  809.  A  Protestant  eye-witness,  Prof.  Ripley,  thus  described 
the  scene  in  a  letter  from  Rome,  pubHshed  in  the  New  York  Tribune  (of  which  he  is  one  of 
the  editors)  for  Aug.  11,  1870  :  '  Rome,  July  19. — Before  leaving  Rome  I  send  you  a  report 
of  the  last  scene  of  that  absurd  comedy  called  the  (Ecumenical  Vatican  Council.  ...  It  is 
at  least  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  opening  and  closing  sessions  of  tiie  Council  were 
inaugurated  with  feavfid  storms,  and  tliat  the  vigil  of  the  promulgation  of  the  dogma  was  cele- 
brated with  thunder  and  lightning  throughout  the  whole  of  the  night.  On  the  8th  of  last 
December  I  was  nearly  drowned  by  the  floods  of  rain,  which  came  down  in  buckets  ;  yester- 
day morning  I  went  down  in  rain,  and  under  a  frowning  sky  which  menaced  terrible  storms 
later  in  the  day.  .  .  .  Ki/rie  eleison  we  heard  as  soon  as  the  mass  was  said,  and  the  whole 
multitude  joined  in  singing  the  plaintive  measure  of  the  Litany  of  tlie  Saints,  and  then  with 
equal  fervor  was  sung  Veni  Creator,  which  was  followed  by  the  voice  of  a  secretary  reading 
in  a  high  key  the  dogma.  At  its  conclusion  the  names  of  the  Fathers  were  called  over,  and 
Placet  after  Placet  succeeded  ad  nauseam.  But  what  a  storm  burst  over  the  church  at  this 
moment!  The  lightning  flashed  and  the  thunder  pealed  as  we  have  not  heard  it  this  season 
before.  Every  Placet  seemed  to  be  announced  by  a  flash  and  terminated  by  a  clap  of  thun- 
der. Through  the  cupolas  the  lightning  entered,  licking,  as  it  were,  the  very  columns  of  the 
Baldacliino  over  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  and  lighting  up  large  spaces  on  the  pavement.  Sure, 
God  was  there — but  whether  approving  or  disproving  what  was  going  on,  no  mortal  man  can 
say.  Enough  that  it  was  a  remarkable  coincidence,  and  so  it  struck  the  minds  of  all  who 
Λvere  present.  And  thus  the  roll  was  called  for  one  hour  and  a  half,  with  this  solemn  accom- 
paniment, and  then  the  result  of  the  voting  was  taken  to  the  Pope.  The  moment  had  arrived 
when  he  was  to  declare  himself  invested  with  the  attributes  of  God — nay,  a  God  upon  earth. 
Looking  from  a  distance  into  the  hall,  which  was  obscured  by  the  tempest,  nothing  was  visible 
but  the  golden  mitre  of  the  Pope,  and  so  thick  was  the  darkness  that  a  servitor  was  compelled 
to  bring  a  lighted  candle  and  hold  it  by  his  side  to  enable  him  to  read  the  formula  by  Avhicli 
he  deified  himself.  And  then— what  is  that  indescribable  noise  ?  Is  it  the  raging  of  the  storm 
above? — the  pattering  of  hail-stones ?  It  approaches  nearer,  and  for  a  minute  I  most  seri- 
ously say  that  I  could  not  understand  what  that  swelling  sound  was  until  I  saw  a  cloud  of 
white  handkerchiefs  waving  in  the  air.     The  Fathers  had  begun  with  clapping— they  were 
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terpreted,  either  as  a  condemnation  of  Gallicanisni  and  liberal  Cathol- 
icism, or  as  a  divine  attestation  of  the  dogma  like  that  which  accom- 
panied the  promulgation  of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai,  or  as  an  evil 
omen  of  impending  calamities  to  the  Papacy. 

And  beliuld,the  day  after  the  proclamation  of  the  dogma,  Napoleon 
III.,  the  political  ally  and  supporter  of  Pius  IX.,  unchained  the  furies  of 
war,  which  in  a  few  weeks  swept  away  the  Empire  of  France  and  the 
temporal  throne  of  the  infallible  Pope.  His  own  subjects  forsook  him, 
and  almost  nnanimously  voted  for  a  new  sovereign,  whom  he  had  ex- 
communicated as  the  worst  enemy  of  the  Church.  A  German  Empire 
arose  from  victorious  battle-fields,  and  Protestantism  sprung  to  the  po- 
litical and  military  leadership  of  Europe.  About  half  a  dozen  Prot- 
estant Churches  have  since  been  organized  in  Rome,  where  none  was 
tolerated  before,  except  outside  of  the  Λvalls  or  in  the  house  of  some 
foreign  embassador;  a  branch  of  the  Bible  Society  was  established, 
which  the  Pope  in  his  Syllabus  denounces  as  a  pest ;  and  a  public  de- 
bate was  held  in  which  even  the  presence  of  Peter  at  Rome  was  called 
in  question.  History  records  no  more  striking  example  of  swift  retri- 
bution of  criminal  ambition.  Once  before  the  Papacy  was  shaken  to 
its  base  at  the  very  moment  when  it  felt  itself  most  secure :  Leo  X.  had 
hardly  concluded  the  fifth  and  last  Lateran  Council  in  March,  1517,. 
Avith  a  celebration  of  victory,  when  an  humble  monk  in  the  North  of 
Europe  sounded  the  key-note  of  the  great  Reformation. 

What  did  the  Bishops  of  the  minority  do  ?  They  all  submitted,  even 
those  who  had  been  most  vigorous  in  opposing,  not  only  the  opportu- 
nity of  the  definition,  but  the  dogma  itself.  Some  hesitated  long,  but 
yielded  at  last  to  the  heavy  pressure.  Cardinal  Rauscher,  of  \^ienna, 
published  the  decree  already  in  August,  and  afterwards  Avithdrew  his 
powerfid  Observations  on  the  Infallibility  of  the  ChurclT  from  the 
market;  regarding  this  as  an  act  of  glorious  self-denial  for  the  Avel- 
fare  of  the  Church.  Cardinal  Schwarzenberg,  of  Prague,  waited  with 
the  publication  till  Jan.  11, 1871,  and  shifted  the  responsibility  upon  his 


the  fuglemen  to  the  crowd  who  took  up  the  notes  and  signs  of  rejoicing  until  the  church  of 
God  was  converted  into  a  theatre  for  the  exhibition  of  iiuman  passions.  "  Vim  Pio  .Yono .'" 
"Fn-rt  il  Papa  Iiifallibile.'"  "  Fim  il  trioiifo  dei  Cattoliri !"  were  shouted  by  tliis  priestly 
assembly  •,  and  again  another  round  they  had  ;  and  yet  another  was  attempted  as  soon  as  the 
Te  Deum  had  been  sung  and  the  benediction  had  been  given.' 
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theological  advisers.  Bishop  Hefele,  of  Eottenburg,  who  has  forgotten 
more  about  the  liistorj  of  Councils  than  the  infallible  Pope  ever  knew, 
after  delaying  till  April  10, 1871,  submitted,  not  because  lie  had  changed 
his  conviction,  but,  as  he  says,  because  '  the  peace  and  unity  of  the 
Church  is  so  great  a  good  that  great  and  heavy  personal  sacriiices  may 
be  made  for  it ;'  i.  e.,  truth  must  be  sacrificed  to  peace.  Bishop  Maret, 
who  wrote  two  learned  volumes  against  Papal  InfallibiUty  and  in  de- 
fense of  Gallicanisni,  declared  in  his  retractation  that  he  '  wholly  re- 
jects every  thing  in  his  work  which  is  opposed  to  the  dogma  of  the 
Council,'  and  '  withdraws  it  from  sale.'  Archbishop  Kenrick  yielded, 
but  has  not  refuted  his  Concio  hahenda  at  no7i  hahita,  which  remains 
an  irrefragable  argument  against  the  new  dogma.  Even  Strossmayei•, 
the  boldest  of  the  bold  in  the  minority,  lost  his  courage,  and  keeps 
his  peace.  Darboy  died  a  martyr  in  the  revolt  of  the  communists  of 
Paris,  in  April,  1871.  In  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Midland,  Vicar  of 
St.  Madeleine,  who  since  seceded  from  Pome,  he  counseled  extei-nal 
.and  official  submission,  with  a  mental  reservation,  and  in  the  hope  of 
better  times.  His  successor,  Msgr.  Guibert,  published  the  decrees  a 
year  later  (April,  1872),  without  asking  the  permission  of  the  liead  of 
the  French  Pepublic.  Of  those  opponents  μΊιο,  though  not  members 
of  the  Council,  carried  as  great  weight  as  any  Prelate,  Montalerabert 
died  during  the  Council ;  Newman  kept  silence ;  Pere  Gratry,  who 
had  declared  and  proved  that  the  question  of  Ilonorius  '  is  totally  gan- 
grened by  fraud,'  wrote  from  his  death-bed  at  Montreux,  in  Switzer- 
land (Feb.  1872),  to  the  new  Archbishop  of  Paris,  that  he  submitted  to 
the  Vatican  Council,  and  effaced  '  every  thing  to  the  contrary  he  may 
have  written.'^ 

It  is  said  tliat  the  adhesion  of  the  minority  Bishops  was  extorted  by 
the  threat  of  the  Pope  not  to  renew  their  'quinquennial  faculties' 
{facultates  quinquennales)^  that  is,  the  Papal  licenses  renewed  every 
five  years,  permitting  them  to  exercise  extraordinary  episcopal  func- 
tions which  ordinarily  belong  to  the  Pope,  as  tlie  power  of  absolving 
from  heresy,  schism,  apostasy,  secret  crime  (except  murder),  from  vows, 
duties  of  fasting,  the  power  of  permitting  the  reading  of  prohibited 

'  See  details  on  the  reception  and  publication  of  the  Vatican  decrees  in  Friedberg,  pp.  53 
sqq.,  77.5  sqq. ;  Frommann,  pp.  215-230  ;  on  Gratiy,  the  Annales  tie  Philosophie  Chretienne, 
Sept.  1871,  p.  236. 
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books  (for  tlie  purpose  of  refutation),  marrying  ^vitliin  pruliibited  de- 
grees, etc.^ 

But,  aside  from  this  pressure,  the  following  considerations  sufficiently 
explain  the  fact  of  submission. 

1.  Many  of  the  dissenting  Bishops  were  professedly  anti-Infallibilists, 
not  from  principle,  but  only  from  subordinate  considerations  of  expe- 
diency, because  they  apprehended  that  the  definition  Avould  provoke 
the  hostility  of  secular  governments,  and  inflict  great  injury  on  Catholic 
interests,  especially  in  Protestant  countries.  Events  have  since  proved 
that  their  apprehension  was  \vell  founded. 

2.  All  Roman  Bishops  are  under  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Pope, 
which  binds  them  '  to  preserve,  defend,  increase,  and  advance  the  rights, 
honors,  privileges,  and  authority  of  the  holy  Eoman  Church,  of  our  lord 
the  Pope,  and  his  successors.' 

3.  The  minority  Bishops  defended  Episcopal  infallibility  against  Pa- 
pal infallibility.  They  claimed  for  themselves  what  they  denied  to  the 
Pope.  Admitting  the  infallibility  of  an  oecumenical  Council,  and  for- 
feiting by  their  voluntary  absence  on  the  day  of  voting  the  right  of 
their  protest,  they  must  either  on  their  own  tlieorj'  accept  the  decision 
of  the  Council,  or  give  up  their  theory,  cease  to  be  Roman  Catholics, 
and  run  the  risk  of  a  new  schism. 

At  the  same  time  this  submission  is  an  instructive  lesson  of  the  fear- 
ful spiritual  despotism  of  the  Papacy,  which  overrules  the  stubborn 
facts  of  history  and  the  sacred  (tlaims  of  individual  conscience.  For 
the  facts  so  clearly  and  forcibly  brought  out  before  and  during  the 
Council  by  such  men  as  Kenrick,  Ilefele,  Rauscher,  Maret,  Schwarzen- 
berg,  and  Dupanloup,  have  not  changed,  and  can  never  be  undone.  On 
the  one  hand  we  find  the  results  of  a  life-long,  conscientious,  and  thor- 
ough study  of  the  most  learned  divines  of  the  Roman  Church,  on 
the  other  ignorance,  prejudice,  perversion,  and  defiance  of  Scripture 
and  tradition ;  on  the  one  hand  we  have  history  shaping  theology,  on 
the  other  theology  ignoring  or  changing  history;  on  the  one  hand  the 
just  exercise  of  reason,  on  the  other  blind  submission,  which  destroys 
reason  and  conscience.     But  truth  must  and  will  prevail  at  last. 

'  See  the  article  Facultdten,  in  Wktzkr  und  Welte"s  Kirchenlexikon  oder  Encyklop.  der 
katholischen  Theologie,\o\.  III.  pp.  87'J  sqq. 
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§  34.  Papal  Infallibility  explained,  and  tested  by  Tradition  and 

Script  υ  KE. 

Literature. 
I.  Foe  Infallibility. 

The  older  defenders  of  Infallibility  are  chiefly  Bf.llabmtn,  Ballicrini,  Lttta,  Alpiions  t>e  Ligl'ori 
(whom  the  Pope  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  doctor  ecclcxice,  Marcii  11, 1872),  Card.  Obsi,  Pebuone,  and  Jo- 
si-.rii  Count  he  Maistue  (Sardinian  statesman,  d.  at  Tnrin  Feb.  26, 1S21,  author  of  Du  Pape,  1S19  ;  new 
edition,  Paris,  1843,  with  the  Homeric  motto:  t'U•  κοιμαιο?  (-στω). 

During  and  after  the  Vatican  Council:  the  works  of  Archbishops  Manning  and  Decuamps,  already 
quoted,  pp.  134, 135. 

Jos.  Caudoni  (Archbishop  of  Edessa,  in  partibus):  Elucubratio  de  dogmatica  Romani  Ponfificis  In/al- 
libilitate  ejnuque  Defi)nbilitate,iii.>iuse  (typis  Civilitatis  Cattolic»),  1870  (May,  174  pp.).  The  chief  work 
on  the  Papal  side,  clothed  with  a  serai-offlcial  character. 

Πεγ.,μανν  Rump:  Die  ITtifehlharkeit  des  Papnten  und  die  Stellung  der  in  Deutschland  verbreiteten  theolo- 
gtKchen  Lehrbiicher  zu  dieser  Lehre,  Miinster,  1870  (173  pp.). 

Fkanz  Fp.iedhoff  (Prof,  at  Miinster) :  Gegen-Eiwciynntjen  uber  die  pupstliche  Un/ehllarkeit,  Miinster, 
1809  (21  pp.).    Snperflcial. 

Fi.oB.  Riess  and  Kaui.  von  Wehee  (Jesuits) :  Das  Oekmn.  Concil.  Stimmen  arts  Maria-Laach,  Xeue  Fulge, 
No.  X.    Die  p'ipstliche  Utifehlbarkeit  imd  der  alte  Glatibe  der  Kiirhe,  Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  1870  (110  pp.). 

G.  BicKEi. :  Griinde  fur  die  Unfehlbarkeit  des  Kirchenoberhauptes  nebst  \Y iderlegiuuj  der  Eiiiwar/e,  Miin- 
ster, 1870. 

Rev.  P.  Weningek  (Jesuit):  LHvfaillibilite  du  Pape  devant  la  raison  et  Vecriture,  les  papes  et  les  can- 
dles, les  pcres  et  les  theologiens,  les  rois  et  les  empereurs.  Translated  from  the  German  into  French  by 
P.  Belet.  (Highly  spoken  of  by  Pius  IX.  in  a  brief  to  Abbo  Belet,  Nov.  17, 1809 ;  see  Friedberg,  1.  c. 
p. 487.  Weninger  wrote  besides  several  pamphlets  on  Infallibility  in  German,  Innsbruck,  1S41 ;  Graz, 
1S53  ;  in  English,  New  York  and  Cincinnati,  ISGS.  Archbishop  Kenrick,  in  his  Cuneio,  speaks  of  him  as 
'  a  pious  and  extremely  zealous  but  ignorant  man,'  whom  he  honored  with  '  the  charity  of  silence'  when 
requested  to  recommend  one  of  his  books.) 

Widerlegiing  der  vier  unter  die  Vuter  des  Concils  vertheilten  Erochttren  gegen  die  Unfehlbarkeit  (ti'ansl. 
of  Animadversiones  in  qnatuor  contra  Romani  Pontificis  infallibilitatem  editos  libellos),  Miinster,  1870. 

Bishop  Joa.  Fesslke:  Die  ivahre  und  die  false  he  Unfehlbarkeit  der  Papste  (against  Prof,  vou  Schulte), 
Wien,  1871. 

Bishop  Kettei.ee:  Das  unfehlbare  Lehramt  des  Papstes,  nach  der  Entscheidung  des  Vaticanischen  Con- 
cils, Mainz,  1871,  3te  Aufl. 

M.  J.  ScuEEHEN  :  Schtdte  und  D'llinger,  gegen  das  Concil.  Kritische  Beleuchfung,  etc.,  Regensburg,  1871. 

A.medee  de  Margfbie  :  Leftre  an  R.  P.  Gratry  sitr  le  Pape  Ilonoriiis  et  le  Rrhiaire  Remain,  Nanc}',  1870. 

Paul  Bottala  (S.  J.) :  Pope  Honoriiis  before  the  Tribunal  of  Reason  and  History,  Loudon,  1SC8. 
II.  Against  Infallimlity. 
(a)  B>  Members  of  the  Council. 

Mgr.  H.  L.  C.  Makf.t  (Bishop  of  Sura,  in  part..  Canon  of  St.  Denis  and  Dean  of  the  Theological  Faculty 
in  Paris) :  Du  Concile  general  et  de  la  paix  religieuse,  Paris,  1S69,  2  Tom.  (pp.  554  and  555).  An  elaborate 
defense  of  Gallicanism  ;  since  revoked  by  the  author,  and  withdrawn  from  sale. 

Peteb  RiouARD  Kenetck  (Archbishop  of  St.  Louis) :  Concio  in  Concilio  Vaticano  hahenda  at  non  habita, 
Neapoli  (typis  fratrum  de  Angelis  in  via  Pellegrini  4),  1870.  Reprinted  in  Priedrich,  Documenta,  I.  pp.  187- 
226.   An  English  translation  in  L.  W.  Bacon's  .4  ii  Inside  View  of  the  Vatican  Council, 'Sew  Υ or]i,  pp.  90-166. 

Qu>E8Tio  (no  place  or  date  of  publication).  A  very  able  Latin  dissertation  occasioned  and  distributed 
(perhaps  partly  prepared)  by  Bishop  Ketteleu,  of  Mayence,  during  the  Council.  It  was  printed  but  not 
published  in  Switzerland,  in  1870,  and  reprinted  in  Friedrich,  Documenta,  I.  pp.  1-128. 

La  liberie  du  Concile  et  Vinfaillibilite.  Written  or  inspired  by  Daeboy,  Archbishop  of  Paris.  Only  fifty 
copies  were  printed,  for  distribution  among  the  Cardinals.  Reprinted  in  Friedrich,  Documenta,  I.  pp. 
129-180. 

Card.  Rauschee:  Obscrvationes  qriadatn  de  infallibilitatis  ecclesim  swftjecio,  Neapoli  and  MndoboniB, 
1870  (S3  pp.). 

De  Summi  Pontificis  infaUibilitate  p''rsonnU,yeapo\\,lS';o  (32  pp.).  AVritten  by  Prof.  Salesius Mayer, 
and  distributed  in  the  Council  by  Cardinal  Schwarzenberg. 

Jos.  T>E  IIeiele  (Bishop  of  Rottenbiirg,  formerly  Prof,  at  Tubingen):  Causa  Honnrii  Papce, T^eap.lS'O 
(pp.  2S).  The  same:  Honorius  und  das  sechste  allgemeine  Concil  (with  an  appendix  against  Pennachi, 
43  pp.),  Tubingen,  1870.  English  translation,  with  introduction,  by  Dr.  Πενευ  B.  Smiiii,  in  the  Presby- 
terian Quarterly  and  Princeton  Review,  New  York,  for  April,  1872,  pp.  273  sqq.  Against  Helele  comp. 
Jo3.  PEiiNAcm  (Prof,  of  Church  History  in  Rome) :  De  Honorii  I.  Pontificis  Romani  causa  in  Concilio  VL 
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(6)  By  Catholics,  not  Members  of  the  Council. 

Jants  :   The  Pope  and  the  Council,  180!).     See  above,  p.  134. 

Erieugungen  far  die  IHnchii/n  (fee  Concilituns  iiber  die  Frage  der  pupstlicheti  Un/ehlbarkeit,  Oct.  1809. 
Dritte  .\iitl.  Miiiichcn.     [By  J.  von  Dulunokk.] 

J.  VON  I)<ii.i.iN(ii:u:  Kinige  Wurte  liber  die  f/ii/c/iiiiarfceiVsarfrcsse,  etc.,  Munchen,  1870. 

Jos.  II.  Ueinkkns  (Prof,  of  Church  History  in  Breslau)  :  Ueber  pupetlivhe  Cii/ehlbarkeit,  MunchenjIH'n. 

Ci.KMKNs  Soii.Mi  ΓΖ  (Cath.  Priest) :  Ixt  der  J'apnt  unfehlbart  Axis  Deutschlaiida  wid  dee  P.  Deharbe  Cate- 
chimnen  beaut irortet,  Muntheii,  1870. 

J.  Fiu  KiTricu  von  Soihii.tk  (Prof,  in  Prague,  now  in  Bonn):  Das  Un/ehlbarkeits-Decret  vom  IS  JuH 
1870  an/  seine  Verbindlichkeit  geprfi/t,  Prague,  1870.  Die  Macht  der  rim.  Pi'ipste  fiber  Fiirxten,  Lunder, 
Vt>lker,etc.  seit  Gregor  VII.  zur  WUrdigung  ihver  Un/ehlbarkeit  beleiichtet,  etc.,  2d  edition,  Prague.  The 
same,  translated  into  English  {The  Power  of  the  Jioman  Popes  over  Princes,  etc.),  by  Alfred  Soniers  [a 
brother  of  Schulte],  Adelaide,  1871. 

A.  ΟπΑτκν  (Priest  of  the  Oratoire  and  Member  of  the  French  Academy) :  Four  Letters  to  the  Bislmp  of 
Orleans  (Dupanlonp)  and  the  .ArcUbinhop  of  Malines  (uechanips),  in  French,  Paris,  1870;  several  editions, 
also  translated  into  German,  English,  etc.  These  learned  and  eloquent  letters  gave  rise  to  violent  con- 
troversies. They  were  denounced  by  several  Bishops,  and  jirohibited  in  their  dioceses;  approved  by 
others,  and  by  Monialenibert.  The  Pope  praised  the  ojjponents.  Against  him  Λvrote  Dechanips  (Three 
Letters  to  Gratry,  in  French  ;  German  trauslution,  Mayeuce,  1870)  and  A.  de  Margerie.  Gratry  recanted 
on  his  death-bed. 

P.  Lf.  Pagp:  Rknouf:  The  Condemnation  of  Pope  Honorim,  London,  1S68. 

Antonio  Maijkassi  :  Lo  Schema  s^M'  ivfallibilitd  personale  del  lioviann  Pontefice,  Alessandria,  1S70. 

Delia  pretesn  infallibilitcl  personale  del  Romano  Pontefice,  2d  ed.  Firenze,  1S70  (anonymous,  80  pp.). 

J.  A.  B.  LuTTKUiiUf^K :  Die  Clementinen  xmd ihr  VerhdltvixK znm  Unfchlbarkeitsdognia,  Giessen,  1872  (pp.  85). 

JosKPii  Lanokn  (Old  Catholic  Prof,  in  Bonn) :  Das  Vaticanische  Dogma  von  dem  Unirersal-Kpiseapat  und 
der  Unfehlbarkeit  dcs  Pap&tes  in  s.  Verh.  zur  excg.  Uebcrliefcrinvj  vom  1  bis  zum  13icn  Jahrh.  3  Parts. 
Bonn,  1S71-T3. 

Tlie  sinlessness  of  the  Yirgin  Mary  and  the  personal  iiifalhbility  of 
the  Pope  are  the  characteristic  dogmas  of  modern  Eomanism,  the  t\vo 
test  dogmas  whicli  must  decide  the  nUimate  fate  of  this  system.  Both 
Avere  enacted  under  the  same  Pope,  and  hotli  faitlifully  I'cflect  his  char- 
acter. Both  have  the  advantage  of  logical  consistency  from  certain 
premises,  and  seem  to  be  the  very  perfection  of  the  Eoinish  form  of 
piety  and  the  Romish  principle  of  authority.  Both  rest  on  pious  fiction 
and  fraud  ;  both  present  a  refined  idolatry  by  clothing  a  pure  humble 
woman  and  a  mortal  sinful  man  with  divine  attributes.  The  dogma 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Avhich  exempts  the  Yii-gin  Mary  from 
sin  and  guilt,  perverts  Christianism  into  Marianism  ;  the  dogma  of  In- 
fallibility, which  exempts  the  Bishop  of  Rome  from  error,  resolves 
Catholicism  into  Papalism,  or  the  Church  into  the  Pope.  The  wor- 
ship of  a  woman  is  virtually  sul)stituted  for  the  Avorship  of  Christ,  and 
a  man-god  in  Rome  for  the  God-Man  in  heaven.  Tliis  is  a  severe 
judgment,  but  a  closer  examination  will  sustain  it. 

The  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  (\)nco}>tion,  being  confined  to  the 
sphere  of  devotion,  passed  into  the  modern  Roman  creed  witliout  seri- 
ous difficulty;  but  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility,  which  involves  a 
question  of  absolute  power,  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Roman- 
ism, and  created  the  greatest  commotioii  and  a  new  secession.  It  is 
in  its  very  nature  the  most  fundamental  and  most  comprehensive  of 
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of  all  dogmas.  It  contains  the  whole  system  in  a  nutshell.  It  con- 
stitutes a  new  rale  of  faith.  It  is  the  article  of  the  standing  or  fall- 
ing Church.  It  is  the  direct  antipode  of  the  Protestant  principle  of  the 
absolute  supremacy  and  infallibility  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  estab- 
lishes a  perpetual  divine  oracle  in  the  A^atican.  Every  Catholic  may 
hereafter  say,  I  believe — not  because  Christ,  or  the  Bible,  or  the  Church, 
but — because  the  infallible  Pope  has  so  declared  and  commanded. 
Admitting  this  dogma,  we  admit  not  only  the  whole  body  of  doctrines 
contained  in  the  Tridentine  standards,  but  all  the  official  Papal  bulls, 
including  the  mediieval  monstrosities  of  the  Syllabus  (1S64),  the  con- 
demnation of  Jansenism,  the  bull  '  Uiiam  Sanctam''  of  Boniface  VIII. 
(1302),  which,  under  pain  of  damnation,  claims  for  the  Pope  the  double 
sword,  the  secular  as  well  as  the  spiritual,  over  the  wliole  Christian 
world,  and  the  power  to  depose  princes  and  to  absolve  subjects  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance.^  The  past  is  irreversibly  settled,  and  in  all 
future  controversies  on  faith  and  morals  we  must  look  to  the  same 
unerring  tribunal  in  the  Vatican.  Even  oecumenical  Councils  are 
superseded  hereafter,  and  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  and 
strength. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  dogma  is  false,  it  involves  a  blasphemous 
assumption,  and  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  the  fulfillment  of 
St.  Paul's  p4,;ophecy  of  the  man  of  sin,  who  '  as  God  sitteth  in  the 
temple  of  God,  showing  himself  off  that  he  is  God'  (2  Thess.  ii.  4). 

Let  us  first  see  what  the  dogma  does  not  mean,  and  what  it  does 
mean. 

It  does  not  mean  that  the  Pope  is  infallible  in  h.\&  private  opinions 
on  theology  and  religion.  As  a  man,  he  may  be  a  heretic  (as  Liberius, 
Honorius,  and  John  XXII.),  or  even  an  unbeliever  (as  John  XXIII., 


'  This  bull  has  been  often  disowned  by  Catholics  (e.  g.,  by  the  Universities  of  Sorbonne, 
Louvnin,  Aleak,  Salamanca,  when  officially  asked  by  Mr.  Pitt,  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, 1788,  also  by  Martin  John  Spalding,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  in  his  Lectures  on 
Evidences,  1866),  and,  to  some  extent,  even  by  Pius  IX.  (see  Friedberg,  p.  718),  but  it  is 
unquestionably  official,  and  was  renewed  and  approved  by  the  fifth  Lateran  Council,  Dec. 
19,  1,")16.  Paul  III.  and  Pius  V.  acted  upon  it,  the  former  in  excommunicating  and  depos- 
ing Henry  VIII.  of  England,  the  latter  in  deposing  Queen  Elizabeth,  exciting  her  subjects 
to  rebellion,  and  urging  Philip  of  Spain  to  declare  war  against  her  (see  the  Bullarium  Horn., 
Camden,  Burnet,  Froude,  etc.).  The  Papal  Syllabus  sanctions  it  by  implication,  in  No.  2.'5, 
which  condemns  as  an  error  the  opinion  that  Koman  Pontiffs  have  exceeded  the  limits  of 
their  power. 
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and,  perhaps,  Leo  X.),  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  infallible  as  Pope, 
after  the  fashion  of  Balaam  and  Kaiplias. 

Nor  does  it  mean  that  infallibility  extends  beyond  the  proper  sphei-e 
of  religion  and  the  Church.  The  Pope  may  be  ignorant  of  science  and 
literature,  and  make  grave  mistakes  in  his  political  administration,  or 
be  misinformed  on  matters  of  fact  (unless  necessarily  involved  in  doc- 
trinal decisions),  and  yet  be  infallible  in  deiining  articles  of  faith.* 

Infallibility  does  not  imply  impeccability.  And  yet  freedom  from 
error  and  freedom  from  sin  are  so  nearly  connected  in  men's  minds 
that  it  seems  utterly  impossible  that  such  moral  monsters  as  Alexander 
Λ^Ι.  and  those  infamous  Popes  who  disgraced  humanity  during  the 
Poman  pornocracy  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  should  have 
been  vicars  of  Jesus  Christ  and  infallible  organs  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
If  the  inherent  infallibility  of  the  visible  Church  logically  necessitates 
the  infallibility  of  the  visible  head,  it  is  difficult  to  see  Λvhy  the  same 
logic  should  not  with  equal  conclusiveness  derive  the  personal  holiness 
of  the  head  from  the  holiness  of  the  body. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dogma  does  mean  that  all  official  utterances 
of  the  Poman  Pontiff  addressed  to  the  Catholic  Church  on  matters  of 
Christian  faith  and  duty  are  infallibly  true,  and  must  be  accepted  witli 
tlie  same  faith  as  the  word  of  the  living  God.  They  are  not  simply 
final  in  the  sense  in  which  all  decisions  of  an  al)solute  government  or 
a  supreme  court  of  justice  are  final  until  abolished  or  superseded  by 
other  decisions,^  but  they  are  irreformable,  and  can  never  be  revoked. 
This  infallibility  extends  over  eighteen  centuries,  and  is  a  s]~»ecial  privi- 
lege conferred  by  Cln-ist  upon  Peter,  and  through  him  upon  all  his  legiti- 
mate successors.  It  belongs  to  every  Pope  from  Clemciit  to  Pius  IX., 
and  to  every  Papal  bull  addressed  to  the  Catholic  Nvorld.     It  is  per- 


'  Pope  Pins  IX.  started  as  a  political  reformer,  ami  set  in  motion  that  revolution  wliidi, 
notwithstanding  his  suhseiiuent  reactionary  course,  resulted  in  tlie  unification  of  Italy  and 
the  loss  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  against  wliich  he  now  so  bitterly  protests. 

'  In  this  general  sense  Joseph  de  Maistre  explains  infallibility  to  be  the  same  in  the  spir- 
itual order  that  sovereignty  means  in  the  civil  order:  'Λ'ϊ.'η  et  I'aufre  cxjiriment  cette  haute 
]>uissance  qui  les  domine  toute.i,  dont  toutes  les  autres  de'rirenf,  qui  gouverne  et  nest  pas  </ou- 
verne'e,  qui  juge  et  n'estpnsjttge'e.  Quand  nous  disons  que  I'Kglise  est  infaiUilde,  nous  ne  de- 
mandons  pour  e//e,  il  est  lien  essentiel  de  Vohscrver,  aucAin  jtrivilege  partictdier ;  nous  demandons 
seulement  qitelle  joulsse  du  droit  commun  a  toutes  les  souverainetes  possible  qui  toutes  agissent 
n€cessairement  comme  infaUlibles;  ear  tout  gouvernement  est  ahsolu;  et  du  moment  oil  Γοη  peut 
lui  r€sister  sous  pretexte  d'erreur  on  d'injustice,  il  vi'existe  plus.'     Du  Pope,  ch.  i.,  pp.  15, 16. 
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soiial,  i.  e.,  inlierent  in  Peter  and  the  Popes ;  it  is  independent,  and 
needs  no  confirmation  from  the  Church  or  an  oecumenical  Council, 
eitlier  preceding  or  succeeding;  its  decrees  are  binding,  and  can  not  he 
rejected  without  running  the  risk  of  eternal  damnation.^ 

Even  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Vatican  decision  there  is  room 
for  controversy  on  the  precise  meaning  of  the  figurative  term  ex  cathe- 
dra loqui,  and  the  extent  of  faith  and  morals,  viz.,  whether  Infallibil- 
ity inchides  only  the  supernatural  order  of  revealed  truth  and  duty,  or 
also  natural  and  political  duties,  and  questions  of  mei-e  iiistory,  such  as 
Peter's  residence  in  Rome,  the  number  of  oecumenical  Councils,  the 
teaching  of  Jansen  and  Quesnel,  and  other  disputed  facts  closely  con- 
nected with  dogmas.  But  tlie  main  point  is  clear  enough.  Tlie  Ulti'a- 
montane  theory  is  established,  Gallicanism  is  dead  and  buried. 

Ultramontanism  and  Gallicanism. 

The  ^^atican  dogma  is  the  natural  completion  of  the  Papal  polity,  as 
the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary  is  the  completion 
of  the  Papal  cultus. 

If  we  compare  tlie  Papal  or  Ultramontane  theory  with  the  Episcopal 
or  Gallican  theory,  it  has  the  undeniable  advantage  of  logical  consist- 
ency. The  two  systems  are  related  to  each  other  like  monarchy  and 
aristocracy,  or  rather  like  absolute  monarchy  and  limited  monarchy. 
The  one  starts  from  the  divine  institution  of  the  Primacy  (Matt.  xvi.  18), 


'  Archbishop  Manning  {Petri  Privil.  III.  pp.  112, 113)  defines  the  doctrine  of  InfallibiHtv 
in  this  way  : 

'  1.  The  privilege  of  infalHbility  is  personal,  inasmuch  as  it  attaches  to  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
the  successor  of  Peter,  as  a  public  person,  distinct  from,  but  insejjarably  united  to,  the  Church ; 
but  it  is  not  personal,  in  that  it  is  attached,  not  to  the  private  person,  but  to  the  primacy 
which  he  alone  possesses. 

'  2.  It  is  also  independent,  ina.smuch  as  it  does  not  depend  upon  either  the  Ecclesia  docens 
or  tlie  Errksia  discens;  but  it  is  not  independent,  in  that  it  depends  in  all  things  upon  the 
divine  head  of  the  Church,  upon  tlie  institution  of  the  primacy  by  him,  and  upon  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

'3.  It  is  absolute,  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  circumscribed  by  no  human  or  ecclesiastical  law; 
it  is  not  absolute,  in  that  it  is  circumscribed  by  the  office  of  guarding,  expounding,  and  de- 
fending the  deposit  of  revelation. 

'  4.  It  is  separate  in  no  sense,  nor  can  be,  nor  can  be  so  called,  \vithout  manifold  heresy, 
unless  the  word  be  taken  to  mean  distinct.  In  this  sense,  the  Roman  Pontiff'  is  distinct  from 
the  Episcopate,  and  is  a  distinct  subject  of  infallibility;  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  supreme 
doctrinal  authority,  or  magisterium,  he  does  not  depend  for  the  infallibility  of  his  definitions 
upon  the  consent  or  consultation  of  the  Episcopate,  but  only  on  the  divine  assistance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.' 

YoL.  I.— Μ 
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and  teaches  the  infallibility  of  the  head ;  the  other  starts  from  the  di- 
vine institution  of  the  Episcopate  (Matt,  xviii.  18),  and  teaches  the  infal- 
libility of  the  body  and  the  superiority  of  an  oecumenical  Council  over 
the  Pope.  Conceding  once  the  infallibility  of  the  collective  Episcopate, 
we  must  admit,  as  a  consequence,  the  infallibility  of  the  Primacy,  which 
represents  the  Episcopate,  and  forms  its  visible  and  permanent  centre.  If 
the  body  of  the  teaching  Church  can  never  err,  the  head  can  not  err;  and, 
vice  versa,  if  the  head  is  liable  to  error,  the  body  can  not  be  free  from 
error.  The  Gallican  theory  is  an  untenable  via  media.  It  secures  only 
a  periodic  and  intermittent  infallibility,  which  reveals  itself  in  an  oecu- 
menical Council,  and  then  relapses  into  a  quiescent  state  ;  but  the  Ultra- 
montane theory  teaches  an  unbroken,  ever  living,  and  ever  active  infalli- 
bility, w'liich  alone  can  fully  answer  the  demands  of  an  absolute  authority. 

To  refute  Papal  infallibility  is  to  refute  also  Episcopal  infallibility; 
for  the  higher  includes  the  lower.  The  Vatican  Council  is  the  best  argu- 
ment against  the  infallibility  of  oecumenical  Councils,  for  it  sanctioned 
a  fiction,  in  open  and  irreconcilable  contradiction  to  older  oecumenical 
Councils,  which  not  only  assumed  the  possil)ility  of  Papal  fallibility, 
but  actually  condemned  a  Pope  as  a  heretic.  The  fifth  Lateran  Coun- 
cil (1512)  declared  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Pisa  (1409)  null  and 
void  ;  the  Council  of  Elorence  denied  the  validity  of  the  Council  of 
Basle,  and  this  denied  the  validity  of  the  former.  The  Council  of  Con- 
stance condemned  and  burned  John  IIus  for  teaching  evangelical  doc- 
trines; and  this  fact  forced  upon  Luther,  at  the  disputation  with  Eck  at 
Leipzig,  the  conviction  that  even  oecumenical  Councils  may  err.  Pome 
itself  has  rejected  certain  canons  of  Constantinople  and  Chalcedon, 
whi(;h  put  the  Pope  on  a  par  with  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  ;  and 
a  strict  construction  of  the  Papal  theory  would  rule  out  the  old  oecu- 
menical Councils,  because  they  were  not  convened  nor  controlled  by  the 
Pope;  while  the  Greek  Churcih  rejects  all  Councils  which  were  purely 
Latin. 

The  Bible  makes  no  provision  and  has  no  ])romise  for  an  cecumenical 
Council.'  The  Church  existed  and  flourished  for  more  than  three  hun- 
'dred  years  before  such  a  Council  Avas  heai'd  of.     Large  assemblies  are 

'  The  Synod  of  Jenisalem,  composed  of  Apostles,  Elders,  and  Brethren,  and  legislating  in 
favor  of  Christian  liberty,  differs  very  widely  from  a  purely  hierarchical  Council,  which  ex- 
cludes Elders  and  Biethren,  and  imposes  new  burdens  ujion  the  conscience. 
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often  ruled  by  passion,  intrigue,  and  worldly  ambition  (remember  the 
complaints  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  on  the  Synods  of  the  Nicene  age). 
Majorities  are  not  necessarily  decisive  in  matters  of  faitli.  Christ  prom- 
ised to  be  even  with  two  or  three  who  are  gathered  in  his  name  (Matt. 
xviii.  20).  Elijah  and  the  seven  thousand  who  liad  not  bowed  the 
knee  to  Baal  were  right  over  against  the  great  mass  of  tlie  people  of 
Israel.  Athanasius  versus  mujidum  represented  the  truth,  and  the 
world  versus  Athanasium  was  in  error  during  the  ascendency  of 
Arianism.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  Church,  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  was  under  the  power  of  infidelity,  and  true  Christianity 
had  to  take  refuo-e  in  small  communities.  Auo-ustine  maintained  that 
one  Council  may  correct  another,  and  attain  to  a  more  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  truth.  Tlie  history  of  the  Church  is  unintelligible  without  the 
tlieorj^  of  progressive  development,  wliich  implies  many  obstructions 
and  temporary  diseases.  All  the  attributes  of  the  Church  are  subject 
to  the  law  of  gradual  expansion  and  growth,  and  will  not  be  finally 
complete  till  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord. 

Papal  InfaUibility  and  Personal  Pesjyonsihilitij. 

The  Christian  Church,  as  a  divine  institution,  can  never  fail  and 
never  lose  the  truth.  Christ  has  pledged  his  Spirit  and  life-giving 
presence  to  liis  people  to  the  end  of  time,  and  even  to  two  or  three  of 
his  humblest  disciples  assembled  in  his  name  ;  yet  they  are  not  on 
that  account  infallible.  lie  gave  authority  in  matters  of  discipline  to 
every  local  Church  (Matt,  xviii.  17) ;  and  yet  no  one  claims  infallibility 
to  every  congregation.  The  Holy  Spirit  will  always  guide  believers  into 
the  truth,  and  the  unerring  Word  of  God  can  never  perish.  But  local 
churclies,  like  individuals,  may  fall  into  error,  and  be  utterly  destroyed 
fi'om  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  true  Church  of  Christ  always  makes 
progress,  and  will  go  on  conquering  and  to  conquer  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  But  the  particular  churches  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Alexan- 
dria, Constantinople,  Asia  Minor,  and  North  Africa,  where  once  the 
Apostles  and  St.  Augustine  tauglit,  liave  disappeared,  or  crumbled  into 
ruin,  or  have  been  overrun  by  the  false  prophet. 

The  truth  will  ever  be  within  the  reach  of  the  sincere  inquirer 
wherever  the  gospel  is  preached  and  the  sacraments  are  rightly  admin- 
istered.    God  has  revealed  himself  plainly  enough  for  all  purposes  of 
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salvation ;  and  yet  not  so  plainly  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  faitli, 
and  to  resolve  Christianity  into  a  mathematical  demonstration.  He 
lias  given  ns  a  rational  mind  to  think  and  to  judge,  and  a  free  Λνϋΐ  to 
accept  or  to  reject.  Christian  faith  is  no  blind  submission,  but  an  intel- 
ligent assent.  It  implies  anxiety  to  inquire  as  well  as  willingness  to 
receive.  We  are  expressly  directed  to  '  prove  all  things,  and  to  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good'  (1  Thess.  v.  21);  to  try  the  spirits  whether  they  are 
of  God  (1  John  iv.  1),  and  to  refuse  obedience  even  to  an  angel  from 
heaven  if  he  pi-each  a  different  gospel  (Gal.  i.  8).  The  Bera?an 
Jews  are  commended  as  being  more  noble  than  those  of  Thessalonica, 
because  they  received  the  AVord  with  all  readiness  of  mind,  and  yet 
searched  the  Scriptures  daily,  whether  those  things  were  so  (Acts  xvii, 
11).  It  was  from  the  infallible  Scriptures  alone,  and  not  from  tra- 
dition, that  Paul  and  Apollos  reasoned,  after  the  example  of  Christ, 
who  appeals  to  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and  speaks  disparagingly  of 
the  traditions  of  the  elders  as  obscuring  the  Word  of  God  or  destroy- 
ing its  true  effect.^ 

In  opposition  to  all  this  the  Vatican  dogma  requires  a  Avholesale 
slaughter  of  the  intellect  and  will,  and  destroys  the  sense  of  personal 
responsibility.  The  fundamental  error,  the  πρώτον  xptv^og  of  Pome  is 
that  she  identifies  the  ti'ue  ideal  Church  of  Christ  Avith  the  empirical 
Church,  and  the  empirical  Church  with  the  Romish  Church,  and  the 
Romish  Church  with  the  Papacy,  and  the  Papacy  Avith  the  Pope,  and 
at  last  substitutes  a  mortal  man  for  the  living  Christ,  who  is  the  only 
and  ever  present  head  of  the  Church,  'which  is  his  body,  the  fullness  of 
him  who  filleth  all  in  all.'  Christ  needs  no  vicar,  and  the  very  idea 
of  a  vicar  implies  the  absence  of  the  Master.^ 

'  It  is  remarkable  that  Christ  always  uses  παρά^οσις  in  an  unfavorable  sense :  see  Matt. 
XV.  2,  3,  C;  Mark  vii.  .'5,  5,  8,  i>,  13.  So  also  Paul:  Gal.  i.  14;  Col.  ii.  8;  while  in  1  Cor.  xi. 
2,  and  2  Thess.  ii.  15;  iii.  0,  he  uses  the  term  in  a  good  sense,  as  identical  with  the  g()sj)el  he 
preached. 

"  I  add  here  wliat  Dr.  Hodge,  of  Princeton,  says  on  the  Papal  theory  of  Iiifallibility  (System- 
nfic  Theology,  New  York,  1 872, "Vol.  I.  pp.  1 30, 1Γ)0) :  '  There  is  something  simple  and  grand  in 
this  theory.  It  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  \vants  of  men.  It  relieves  them  of  per- 
sonal responsibility.  Every  thing  is  decided  for  them.  Their  salvation  is  secured  by  merely 
submitting  to  be  saved  by  an  infallible,  sin-pardoning,  and  grace-imparting  Cliurch.  Many 
may  be  inclined  to  think  tliat  it  would  have  been  a  great  blessing  had  Christ  left  on  earth  a 
visible  representative  of  himself,  clothed  witli  his  authority  to  teach  and  govern,  and  an  order 
of  men  dispersed  through  the  world  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  the  original  Apostles — men 
every  where  accessible,  to  whom  we  could  resort  in  all  times  of  difficulty  and  doubt,  and  whose 
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Ρ(ψαΙ  InfaUihility  tested  hy  Tradition. 

Tlie  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility  is  mainly  supported  by  an  infer- 
ential dogmatic  ai'gument  derived  from  the  Pi-imaey  of  Peter,  who,  as 
the  Yicar  of  Christ,  must  also  share  in  his  infallibility;  or  from  the 
nature  and  aim  of  the  Church,  whicli  is  to  teach  men  the  way  of  salva- 
tion, and  must  therefore  be  endowed  with,  an  infallible  and  ever  avail- 
able organ  for  that  purpose,  since  God  always  provides  the  means  to- 
gether with  an  end.  A  full-blooded  Infallibilist,  whose  piety  consists 
in  absolute  submission  and  devotion  to  his  lord  the  Pope,  is  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  this  reasoning,  and  cares  little  or  nothing  for  the 
Bible  and  for  histoiy,  except  so  far  as  tliey  suit  his  purpose.  If  facts 
disagree  with  his  dogmas,  all  the  worse  for  the  facts.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  ignore  or  to  deny  them,  or  to  force  them,  by  unnatural  inter- 
pretations, into  reluctant  obedience  to  the  dogmas.^    But  after  all,  even 

decisions  could  be  safely  received  as  the  decisions  of  Christ  himself.  God's  thoughts,  how- 
ever, are  not  as  our  thoughts.  We  know  that  when  Christ  was  on  earth  men  did  not  believe 
or  obey  him.  We  know  that  when  the  Apostles  were  still  living,  and  their  authority  was 
still  confirmed  by  signs,  and  wonders,  and  divers  miracles  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Church  was  distracted  by  heresies  and  schisms.  If  any  in  their  sluggishness  are  disposed  to 
think  that  a  perpetual  body  of  infallible  teachers  ΛνουΚΙ  be  a  blessing,  all  must  admit  tliat  the 
assumption  of  infallibility  by  the  ignorant,  the  erring,  and  the  Λvicked,  must  be  an  evil  incon- 
ceivably great.  The  Romish  theory,  if  true,  might  be  a  blessing;  if  false,  it  must  be  an  aw- 
ful curse.  That  it  is  false  may  be  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  do  not  wish  it 
to  be  true,  and  who,  unlike  the  Oxford  tractarian,  are  not  determined  to  believe  it  because 
they  love  it.  .  .  .  If  the  Church  be  infallible,  its  authority  is  no  less  absolute  in  the  sphere  of 
social  and  political  life.  It  is  immoral  to  contract  or  to  continue  an  unlawful  marriage,  to 
keep  an  unlawful  oath,  to  enact  unjust  laws,  to  obey  a  sovereign  hostile  to  the  Church.  The 
Church,  therefore,  has  the  right  to  dissolve  marriages,  to  free  men  from  the  obligations  of 
their  oaths,  and  citizens  from  their  allegiance,  to  abrogate  civil  laws,  and  to  depose  sovereigns. 
These  prerogatives  have  not  only  been  claimed,  but  time  and  again  exercised  by  the  Church 
of  Rome.  They  all  of  right  belong  to  that  Church,  if  it  be  infallible.  As  these  claims  are 
enforced  by  penalties  involving  the  loss  of  the  soul,  they  can  not  be  resisted  by  those  who  ad- 
mit the  Church  to  be  infallible.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  where  this  doctrine  is  held  there 
can  be  no  liberty  of  opinion,  no  freedom  of  conscience,  no  civil  or  political  freedom.  As  the 
recent  oecumenical  Council  of  the  Vatican  has  decided  that  this  infallibility  is  vested  in  the 
Pope,  it  is  henceforth  a  matter  of  faith  with  Romanists,  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  is  the  abso- 
lute sovereign  of  the  world.  All  men  are  bound,  on  the  penalty  of  eternal  death,  to  believe 
Avhat  he  declares  to  be  true,  and  to  do  whatever  he  decides  is  obligatory.' 

'  Archbishop  Manning  (III.  p.  1 18)  speaks  of  history  as  'a  wilderness  without  guide  or  path,' 
and  says :  '  Whensoever  any  doctrine  is  contained  in  the  divine  revelation  of  the  Church' 
[the  very  point  which  can  not  be  proved  in  the  case  before  us],  'all  difficulties  from  human 
history  are  excluded,  as  Tertullian  lays  down,  by  prescription.  The  only  source  of  revealed 
truth  is  God  ;  the  only  channel  of  his  revelation  is  the  Church.  No  human  history  can  de- 
clare what  is  contained  in  that  revelation.  The  Church  alone  can  determine  its  limits,  and 
therefore  its  contents.' 
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according  to  the  Koman  Catholic  theory,  Scripture  and  history  or  tra- 
dition are  the  two  indispensable  tests  of  the  truth  of  a  dogma.  It  has 
always  been  lield  that  the  Pope  and  tlie  Bishops  are  not  the  creatui's 
and  judges,  but  the  trustees  and  witnesses  of  the  apostolic  deposit  of 
faitli,  aTid  that  they  can  define  and  proclaim  no  dogma  Λνΐήΰΐι  is  not 
well  founded  in  primitive  tradition,  Avritten  or  unwritten.  According 
to  the  famous  rule  of  Λ"in('entius  Lirinensis,  a  dogma  must  have  three 
mai-ks  of  catholicity:  the  catholicity  of  time  (seviper),  of  space  {uh/'que), 
and  of  number  {ah  omnibus).  The  argument  fi'om  tradition  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  ortliodoxy  in  the  Roman  sense,  and,  as  hitherto  held, 
moie  essential  tlian  Sci'iptui-e  proof.'  The  differeiice  between  Roman- 
ism and  Protestantism  on  this  point  is  this:  Romanism  requires  proof 
from  tradition  first,  from  Scripture  next,  and  makes  the  former  indis- 
pensable, the  latter  simply  desirable ;  while  Protestantism  reverses  the 
order,  and  with  its  theory  of  the  Bible  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and 
practice,  and  as  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  truth  that  yields  precious  ore 
to  every  successive  generation  of  miners,  it  may  even  dispense  with 
traditional  testimony  altogether,  provided  that  a  doctrine  can  be  clearly 
derived  from  the  Word  of  God. 

iSow  it  can  be  conclusively  proved  that  the  dogma  of  Papal  In- 
fallibility, like  the  dogma  of  the  Lnmaculate  Conception  of  Marj-, 
lacks  every  one  of  the  three  marks  of  catholicity.  It  is  a  compara- 
tively modern  innovation.  It  was  not  dreamed  of  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  and  is  unknown  to  this  day  in  the  Greek  Church, 
the  oldest  in  the  world,  and  in  mattei's  of  antiquity  always  an  im- 
portant witness.  The  whole  history  of  Christianity  would  have  taken 
a  different  course,  if  in  all  theological  controversies  an  infallible  tri- 
bunal in  Rome  could  have  been  invoked.^     Ancient  Creeds,  Councils, 


'  This  Archbisliop  Kenrick,  in  his  Concio,  frankly  admits  :  ^Irencel,  TertuUiani,  Auffustini, 
Vincentii  Lirinensis  exempla  secutus,  Jidei  Catholica;  probationes  ex  traditione  potius  quam 
ex  Scripturartim  interpretntione  qutrrendas  duxi ;  qum  interpretatio,  juxta  Tertullianum  ma- 
ffis  apta  est  ad  verUatem  obunilntandum  quam  demon.itraitdum.' 

^  '  I)ie  game  GesrhirJite  des  ersten  Jnhrtniisends  dcr  Kirche  ware  eine  andere  geivesen,  wenn 
in  dem  Bischof  von  Rom  das  Beirusstsein.  in  der  Kirche  auch  nur  eine  A/inttnq  davon  gewesen 
ware,  doss  dort  ein  Quell  unfehlbarcr  Wuhrheit  fliesse.  Statt  all  der  bittern,  verstdrenden 
Kilmpfe  gegen  wirkliche  oder  vermeintlirhe  IJaretiker,  gegen  die  man  liiicher  schrieb  und  Sy- 
vnden  (iller  Art  versammelte,  wiirden  alle  WoJihneinende  sich  an/ den  unfehlbaren  Sjirurh  des 
Pajistfs  hervfen  hahen,  und  mehr  als  einst  das  Orakel  des  Apollo  zu  Delphi  u'iirde  <las  zu 
Horn  befragt  warden  sein.    JJagegen  war  es  in  jenenJahrhunderten,  als  alles  Chrislenthiim  auf 
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Fathers,  and  Popes  can  be  summoned  as  witnesses  against  the  Vatican 
dogma. 

1.  The  four  cecumenical  Creeds,  the  most  authoritative  expressions 
of  the  old  Catholic  faith  of  the  Eastern  and  AVestern  Churches,  contain 
an  article  on  the  '  holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,'  but  not  one 
word  about  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  or  any  other  local  Church.  How 
easy  and  natural,  yea,  in  view  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  the 
Infallibility  dogma,  how  necessary  would  have  been  the  insertion  of  Ro- 
man after  the  other  predicates  of  the  Church,  or  the  addition  of  the 
article  :  'The  Pope  of  Rome,  the  successor  of  Peter  and  infallible  vicar 
of  Christ.'  If  it  had  been  believed  then  as  now",  it  would  certainly  ap- 
pear at  least  in  the  Roman  form  of  the  Apostles'  Creed ;  but  this  is  as 
silent  on  this  point  as  the  Aquilejan,  the  African,  the  Gallican,  and 
other  forms. 

And  this  uniform  silence  of  all  the  oecumenical  Creeds  is  strength- 
ened by  the  numerous  local  Creeds  of  the  Xicene  age,  and  by  the  vari- 
ous ante-Nicene  rules  of  faith  up  to  TertuUian  and  Irenteus,  not  one  of 
which  contains  an  allusion  to  such  an  article  of  faith. 

2.  The  oecumenical  Coimcils  of  the  first  eight  centuries,  which  are 
recognized  h\  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  alike,  are  equally  silent 
about,  and  positively  inconsistent  with,  Papal  Infallibility.  They  were 
called  by  Greek  Emperors,  not  by  Popes ;  they  Λvere  predominantly, 
and  some  of  them  exclusively,  Oriental ;  they  issued  their  decrees  in 
their  own  name,  and  in  the  fullness  of  authority,  M'ithout  thinking  of 
submitting  them  to  the  approval  of  Rome  ;  they  even  claimed  the  right 
of  judging  and  condemning  the  Roman  Pontiff,  as  Avell  as  any  other 
Bishop  or  Patriarch. 

In  the  first  Nicene  Council  there  was  but  one  representative  of  the 
Latin  Church  (Ilosius  of  Spain) ;  and  in  the  second  and  tlie  fifth  oecu- 
menical Councils  there  was  none  at  all.  The  second  oecumenical  Coun- 
cil (381),  in  the  third  canon,  put  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  on  a  par 
with  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  assigning  to  the  latter  only  a  primacy  of 
honor;  and  the  fourth  oecumenical  Council  (-151)  confirmed  this  canon 
in  spite  of  the  energetic  protest  of  Pope  Leo  I. 

die  Spitze  eines  Dogmas  cjestellt  wurde,  nichts  unerhortes,  dass  audi  ein  Pa/isf  vor  der  suh- 
tilen  Bestimmung  des  siegenden  Dogma  zum  Haretiker  wurde.'  Hase,  Polemik,  Buch  I. 
civ.  p.  161. 
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But  moiO  than  this :  the  sixtli  oecntnenical  Council,  held  G80,  pro- 
nounced the  anathema  on  Ilonorins,  'the  fornier  Pope  of  old  Rome,' 
for  teaching  officially  the  Monothelite  hei'esy ;  and  this  anathema  Avas 
signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Council,  including  the  three  delegates 
of  the  Pope,  and  was  several  times  repeated  by  the  seventh  and  eighth 
Councils,  which  M'ere  presided  over  by  Papal  delegates.  But  we  must 
return  to  this  famous  case  again  in  another  connection. 

3.  The  lu/t/iers,  even  those  Λνΐιο  unconsciously  did  most  service  to 
Rome,  and  laid  the  fuundution  for  its  colossal  pretensions,  yet  had  no 
idea  of  ascribing  absolute  supremacy  and  infallibility  to  the  Pope, 

Clement  of  Rome,  the  first  Roman  Bishop  of  Λνΐιοηι  we  have  any 
authentic  account,  wi'ote  a  letter  to  the  Church  at  Corinth — not  in  his 
name,  but  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  Congregation ;  not  with  an  air 
of  superior  authority,  but  as  a  brother  to  brethren — barely  mentioning 
Peter,  but  eulogizing  Paul,  and  M'ith  a  clear  consciousness  of  the  great 
difference  between  an  Apostle  and  a  Bishop  or  Elder. 

Ignatius  of  Antioch,  Λνΐιο  suffered  martyrdom  in  Rome  under  Tra- 
jan, highly  as  he  extols  Episcopacy  and  Church  unity  in  his  seven  Epis- 
tles, one  of  which  is  addressed  to  the  Roman  Christians,  makes  no  dis- 
tinction of  rank  among  Bishops,  but  treats  them  as  equals. 

Ireneeus  of  Lyons,  the  champion  of  the  Catholic  faith  against  the 
Gnostic  heresy  at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  and  the  author  of 
the  famous  and  variously  understood  passage  about  \\\α  j>ot€nt'ior 2'>rin- 
cqKilltas  (προτύα)  ecdesice  liomame,  sharply  reproved  Victor  of  Rome 
when  he  ventured  to  excommunicate  the  Asiatic  Christians  for  their 
different  mode  of  celebrating  Easter,  and  told  him  that  it  Avas  contrary 
to  Apostolic  doctrine  and  practice  to  judge  brethren  on  account  of  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  feasts  and  new  moons.  Cyprian,  likewise  a  saint  and 
a  martyr,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  in  his  zeal  for  visible  and 
tangible  unity  against  the  schismatics  of  his  diocese,  first  brought  out 
the  fertile  doctrine  of  the  Roman  See  as  the  chair  of  Peter  and  the 
centre  of  Catholic  unity  ;  yet  with  all  his  Romanizing  tendency  he  was 
the  great  champion  of  the  Ej)iscopal  solidarity  and  e<piality  system,  and 
always  addressed  the  Roman  Bishop  as  his  'lirother'  and  'colleague;' 
he  even  stoutly  opposed  Pope  Stephen's  view  of  the  validity  of  heret- 
ical baptism,  charging  him  with  error,  obstinacy,  and  presum])tion. 
He  never  yielded,  and  the  African  Bishops,  at  the  third  Coimcil  at 
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Cartilage  (256),  emphatically  indorsed  his  opposition.  Firmilian, 
Bishop  of  Caesarea,  and  Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  likewise  bit- 
terly condemned  the  doctrine  and  conduct  of  Stephen,  and  told  him 
that  in  excommunicating  others  he  only  excommunicated  himself. 

Augustine  is  often  quoted  by  Infallibilists  on  account  of  his  famous 
dictum,  Roma  locuta  est,  causa  finita  est.^  But  he  simply  means  that, 
since  the  Councils  of  Mileve  and  Carthage  had  spoken,  and  Pope  Inno- 
cent I.  had  acceded  to  their  decision,  the  Pelagian  controversy  was 
hnally  settled  (although  it  was,  after  all,  not  settled  till  after  his  death, 
at  the  Council  of  Ephesus).  Had  he  dreamed  of  the  abuse  made  of 
this  utterance,^  he  would  have  spoken  very  differently.  For  the  same 
Augustine  apologized  for  Cyprian's  opposition  to  Pope  Stephen  on  the 
ground  that  the  controversy  had  then  not  yet  been  decided  by  a  Coun- 
cil, and  maintained  the  view  of  the  liability  of  Councils  to  correction 
and  improvement  by  subsequent  Councils.  He  moreover  himself  op- 
posed Pope  Zosimus,  Avlien,  deceived  by  Pelagius,  he  declared  liim 
sound  in  the  faith,  although  Pope  Innocent  I.  had  previously  excom- 
municated him  as  a  dangerous  heretic.  And  so  determined  were  the 
Africans,  under  the  lead  of  Augustine  (417  and  418),  that  Zosimus 
hnally  saw  proper  to  yield  and  to  condemn  Pelagianism  in  his  '■  Epis- 
tola  Tractoria^ 

Gregory  I.,  or  the  Great,  the  last  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  and  the 
first  of  the  mediiBval  Popes  (590-604),  stoutly  protested  against  the 
assumption  of  the  title  uecumenical  or  unu^ersal  Bishop  on  the  part  of 
the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria,  and  denounced  this 
Avhole  title  and  claim  as  hlaspheinous,  anti- Christian,  and  devilish, 
since  Christ  alone  was  the  Head  and  Bishop  of  the  Church  universal, 
while  Peter,  Paul,  Andrew,  and  John,  were  members  under  the  same 
Head,  and  heads  only  of  single  portions  of  the  whole.  Gregory  would 
rather  call  himself  '  the  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,'  which,  in  the 
mouths  of  his  successors,  pretending  to  be  Bishops  of  bishops  and  Lords 
of  lords,  has  become  a  shameless  irony.^ 

'  Or  in  a  modified  form  :  '' Causa  finita  est,  utinam  aliquando  finiatur  error  !^  Serm.\Z\,, 
c.  10.  See  Janus,  Kauscher,  von  Schulte  versus  Cardoni  and  Ilergenruther,  quoted  by  From- 
mann,  p.  424. 

^  As  well  as  some  other  of  his  sententious  sayings.     His  explanation  of  coge  intrare  was 
made  to  justify  religious  persecutions,  from  which  his  heart  would  have  shrunk  in  horror. 

^  The  passages  of  Gregory  on  this  subject  are  well  known  to  every  scholar.     And  yet  the 
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As  to  the  Greek  Fathers,  it  would  be  useless  to  quote  them,  for  the 
entire  Greek  Church  in  her  genuine  testimonies  has  never  accepted  the 
doctrine  of  Papal  supremacy,  much  less  of  Papal  Infallibility. 

4.  Heretical  Popes. — We  may  readily  admit  the  roc-k-likc  stability 
of  the  Iloman  Church  in  the  early  controversies  on  the  Trinitv  and  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  as  compared  with  the  motion  and  changeability  of  the 
Greek  churches  during  the  same  period,  when  the  East  was  the  chief 
theatre  of  doguiatic  controversy  and  progress.  Without  some  founda- 
tion in  history,  the  Vatican  dogma  could  not  well  have  arisen.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  raise  the  claim  of  infallibility  in  behalf  of  the  Patri- 
archs of  Jerusalem,  or  Antioch,  or  Alexandria,  or  Constantinople,  among 
Avhom  were  noted  Arians,  Nestorians,  Monophysites,  Monothelites,  and 
other  heretics.  Yet  there  are  not  a  few  exceptions  to  the  rule ;  and  as 
many  Popes,  in  their  lives,  flatly  contradicted  their  title  of  holiness,  so 
many  departed,  in  their  views,  from  Catholic  truth.  That  the  Popes 
after  the  Reformation  condemned  and  cursed  Protestant  truths  Avell 
founded  in  the  Scriptures,  Ave  leave  here  out  of  sight,  and  confine  our 
reasoning  to  facts  within  the  limits  of  Roman  Catholic  orthodoxy. 

The  canon  law  assumes  throughout  that  a  Pope  may  openly  teach 
heres}^,  or  contumaciously  contradict  the  Catholic  doctrine ;  for  it  de- 
clares that,  Avhile  he  stands  above  all  secular  tribunals,  yet  he  can  be 
judged  and  deposed  for  the  crime  of  heresy.^  This  assumption  Avas  so 
interwoven  in  the  faith  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  even  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  Popes,  Innocent  III.  (d.  121G),  gave  expression  to  it  Avlien  he 
said  that,  though  he  was  only  responsible  to  God,  he  may  sin  against 
the  faith,  and  thus  become  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church,^ 
Innocent  IV.  (d.  1254)  speaks  of  heretical  commands  of  the  Pope,M'hicli 
need  not  be  obeyed.  AVlien  Boniface  VIII.  (d.  1303)  declared  that 
every  creature  must  obey  the  Pope  at  the  loss  of  eternal  salvation,  he 
was  charged  with  having  a  devil,  because  he  presumed  to  bo  infallible, 


Vatican  decree,  in  ch.  iii.,  by  omitting  the  principal  part,  makes  him  say  almost  the  very 
opposite. 

'  Decret.  Gratian.  Dist.  xl.  c.  Π,  in  conformity  with  the  sentence  of  Hadrian  II.:  ^Cunctos 
ipsos  judicntiirus  [Papa'],  η  nemine  est  jtuiirandus,  nisi  deprehkndatur  a  fide  devius.  , 
■See  on  this  point  especially  von  Schiilte,  ConciV/fin,  pp.  188  sqq. 

'  Ser7n.  II.  de  consecraf.  Pontificis :  ''In  tanlum  mi  hi  fides  necessaria  est,  cum  de  cccteris 
pcc.cntis  /Jcum  judicem  haleam,  ut  propter  solum  peccatum  quod  i/ijidem  committitur,  passim 
ab  Ecclesia  judicari. ' 
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which  was  impossible  without  witchcraft.  Even  Iladrian  VI.,  in  tlie 
sixteentli  century,  expressed  the  view,  which  he  did  not  recant  as  Pope, 
that  '  if  by  the  Roman  Church  is  understood  its  liead,  the  Pope,  it  is 
certain  that  he  can  err  even  in  matters  of  faith.' 

This  old  Catholic  theoiy  of  tlie  fallibility  of  the  Pope  is  abundantly 
borne  out  by  actual  facts,  which  have  been  established  again  and  again 
by  Catholic  scholars  of  the  highest  authority  for  learning  and  candor. 
We  need  no  better  proofs  than  those  furnished  by  them. 

Zephyrinus  (201-219)  and  Callistus  (219-223)  held  and  taught  (ac- 
cording to  the  '  Philosophumena'  of  Ilippolytus,  a  martyr  and  saint) 
the  Patripassian  heresy,  that  God  the  Father  became  incarnate  and 
suffered  with  the  Son. 

Pope  Liberius,  in  35S,  subscribed  an  Arian  creed  for  tlie  purpose  of 
regaining  his  episcopate,  and  condemned  Athanasius, '  the  father  of  or- 
thodoxy,' who  mentions  the  fact  with  indignation. 

During  the  same  period,  his  rival,  Felix  II.,M'a3  a  decided  Arian  ;  but 
there  is  a  dispute  about  liis  legitimacy;  some  regarding  him  as  an  anti- 
Pope,  although  he  has  a  place  in  the  Romish  Calendar  of  Saints,  and 
Gregory  XIII.  (1582)  confirmed  liis  claim  to  sanctity,  against  which 
Baronius  protested. 

In  the  Pelagian  controversy,  Pope  Zosimus  at  first  indorsed  the  or- 
thodoxy of  Pelagius  and  Celestius,  whom  his  predecessor.  Innocent  I., 
had  condemned ;  but  he  yielded  afterwards  to  the  firm  protest  of  St. 
Augustine  and  tlie  African  Bishops. 

In  tlie  Three-Chapter  controversy.  Pope  Yigilius  (538-555)  showed  a 
contemptible  vacillation  between  two  opinions:  first  indorsing;  then,  a 
year  afterwards,  condemning  (in  obedience  to  the  Emperor's  wishes)  the 
Three  Chapters  (i.  e.,  the  writings  of  Theodore,  Theodoret,  and  Ibas) ; 
then  refusing  the  condemnation ;  then,  tired  of  exile,  submitting  to  the 
fifth  cecumenical  Council  (553),  which  had  broken  off  communion  with 
him  ;  and  confessing  that  he  had  unfortunately  been  the  tool  of  Satan, 
who  labors  for  the  destruction  of  the  Church.  A  long  schism  in  the 
West  was  the  consequence.  Pope  Pelagius  II.  (585)  significantly  ex- 
cused this  weakness  by  the  inconsistency  of  St.  Peter  at  Antioch, 

John  XXII.  (d.  1334)  maintained,  in  opposition  to  IN'icholas  III.  and 
Clement  Y.  (d.  1314),  that  the  Apostles  did  not  live  in  perfect  pov- 
erty, and  branded  the  opposite  doctrine  of  his  predecessors  as  heretical 
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and  clan£]:;eruus.  lie  also  licld  an  opinion  concerning  the  middle  state 
of  the  righteous,  which  was  condemned  as  lieresy  by  the  University  of 
Paris. 

Contradic't(ii-y  opinions  were  taught  by  different  Popes  on  the  sacra- 
ments, on  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (see  p.  123), 
on  matrimony,  and  on  the  subjection  of  the  temporal  power  to  the 
Church.i 

Put  the  most  notorious  case  of  an  undeniably  official  indorsement  of 
heresy  by  a  Pope  is  that  of  IIoxokics  I.  (625-638),  which  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  disprove  Papal  Infallibility,  according  to  the  nuixiin:  Falsus 
in  tuio^fahus  in  oinnidics.'^  This  case  has  been  sifted  to  the  very  bot- 
tom before  and  during  the  Council,  especially  b}'  Bishop  Hefele  and 
Pere  Gratry.  The  following  decisive  facts  are  established  by  the  best 
documentary  evidence : 

(1.)  Ilonorius  taught  ex  cathedra  (in  two  letters  to  his  heretical  col- 
league, Sergius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople)  the  Monothelite  heresy, 
which  was  condemned  by  the  sixth  oecumenical  Council,  i.  e.,  the  doc- 
trine that  Christ  had  only  one  will,  and  not  two  (corresponding  to  his 
two  natures).^ 

(2.)  An  oecumenical  Council,  universally  acknowledged  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West,  held  in  Constantinople,  680,  condemned  and  excora- 

'  See  examples  under  this  head  in  Janns,  pp.  54  sqq.  {Irrthumer  vnd  Wldersprikhe  der 
Papste),  p.  51  of  the  London  ed. 

^  Or,  as  Perrone,  himself  an  Infallibilist,  who  in  his  Dogmatic  Theology  characteristically 
treats  of  the  Pope  before  the  Hoh'  Scriptures  and  tradition,  puts  it:  '/Si  rel  unicus  ejusmodi 
error  deprehenderetur,  appareret  omnes  adductas  prohationes  in  nihilum  redactiim  iri.' 

'  Honorius  prescril)ed  the  technical  term  of  the  jMonothelites  as  a  dogma  to  the  Church 
(dor/ma  erclestasliruyn).  In  a  reply  to  the  Monothelite  Patriarch  i-'ergius  of  Constantinoijle, 
which  is  still  extant  in  Greek  and  Latin  (Mansi,  Coll.  Concil.  Tom.  XI.  pp.  ."ii58  sqq.),  he  ap- 
proves of  his  heretical  view,  and  says  as  clearly  as  words  can  make  it :  '  Therefore  we  confess 
also  one  icill  (tV  Βίλημα)  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  since  the  Godhead  has  assumed  onr  nature, 
but  not  our  guilt.'  In  a  second  letter  to  8ergius,  of  which  we  have  two  fragments  (JIansi, 
1.  c.  p.  Γ>7!•)ϊ  Honiu-iiis  rejects  the  orthodox  term  tiro  energies  (δύο  tvipyeiat,  dure  operationes), 
whicli  is  used  alongside  with  two  wills  (ei'o  ^ί\>)ματα,  voluntates).  Christ,  he  reasons,  as- 
sumed human  nature  as  it  was  before  tiie  fall,  when  it  had  not  a  law  in  the  members  which 
resists  the  law  of  the  Spirit.  He  knew  only  a  sin/ul  human  will.  The  Cathrlic  C'luuTh  re- 
jects Monothelitism,  or  the  doctrine  of  one  will  of  Christ,  as  involving  or  necessarily  leading 
to  Monophysitism,  i.e.,  the  doctrine  that  Christ  had  but  one  nature;  for  will  is  an  attribute 
of  nature,  not  of  the  person.  Tiie  Godhead  has  three  ))ersons,  but  only  one  natiu-e,  and  only 
one  will.  Christ  has  two  wills,  because  he  lias  two  natiu'es.  The  compromise  formula  of  ICm- 
peror  Ileraclius  and  I'atriarcli  Sergius  of  Constantinople  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  Mono- 
physites  Avith  the  orthodox  Church  by  teaching  that  Christ  had  two  natures,  but  only  one 
will  and  one  energy. 
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municated  Honorius, '  the  former  Pope  of  Old  Rome,'  as  a  heretic,  who 
with  the  help  of  the  old  serpent  had  scattered  deadly  error.^  The  sev- 
enth oecumenical  Council  (787)  and  the  eighth  (869)  repeated  the  anath- 
ema of  the  sixth. 

(3.)  The  succeeding  Popes  down  to  the  eleventh  century,  in  a  solemn 
oath  at  their  accession,  indorsed  the  sixth  oecumenical  Council,  and  pro- 
nounced 'an  eternal  anathema'  on  the  authors  of  the  Monothelite  her- 
esy, together  with  Pope  Honorius,  because  he  had  given  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  perverse  doctrines  of  the  heretics.^  The  Popes  themselves, 
therefore,  for  more  than  three  centuries,  publicly  i-ecognized,  first,  that 
an  oecumenical  Council  may  condemn  a  Pope  for  open  heresy,  and, 
secondly,  that  Pope  Honorius  was  justly  condemned  for  heresy.  Pope 
Leo  IL,  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  strongly  confirmed  the  decree  of  the 
Council,  and  denounced  his  predecessor  Honorius  as  one  who  'endeav- 
ored by  profane  treason  to  overthrow  the  immaculate  faith  of  the  Ro- 
man Churcli.'^  Tlie  same  Pope  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  Spanish  Bishops  : 
'  \Vitli  eternal  damnation  have  been  punished  Theodore,  Cyrus,  Ser- 
gius — together  with  Honorius,  who  did  not  extinguish  at  tlie  very  be- 
ginning the  flame  of  lieretical  doctrine,  as  was  becoming  to  liis  apostolic 
authority, but  nursed  it  by  his  carelessness.'-' 

This  case  of  Honorius  is  as  clear  and  strong  as  any  fact  in  Church 
history.^  Infallibilists  have  been  driven  to  desperate  efforts.  Some 
pronounce  the  acts  of  the  Council,  which  exist  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
downright  forgeries  (Baronius) ;  others,  admitting  the  acts,  declare  the 

^  Sessio  XVI.  :  '•Sergio  hcrretico  anathema,  Cj/ro  /laretico  anathema,  Honorio  hceretko 
anathema.'  .  .  .  Sessio  XVIII.:  'Honorius,  qui  fait  Papa  antlqwe  Romce  .  .  .  non  vaca- 
vit  .  .  .  EcclesicB  erroris  scandalum  suscitare  uniu.t  voluntatis,  et  unius  operationis  in  duahus 
naturis  unius  Christi,'  etc.     See  Mansi,  Cone.  Tom.  XI.  pp.  G22,  G35,  G.55,  GOG. 

*  'Quia  pravis  hcereticorum  assert ionihus /omentum  iinpendit.'  This  Papal  oath  was  proba- 
bly prescribed  by  Gregory  II.  (at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century),  and  is  found  in  the 
Liber  iJiurnus  (the  book  of  formularies  of  the  Roman  chancery  from  the  fifth  to  the  eleventh 
century),  edited  by  Eugene  de  Koziere,  Paris,  18G9,  No.  84.  The  Liher  Pontificalis  agrees 
with  the  Liber  Oiurmis.  Editions  of  the  Roman  Breviary  down  to  the  sixteenth  century  re- 
iterated the  charge  against  Honorius,  since  silently  dropped. 

'  'Nee  lion  et  Honorium  [anatheinatizamus\  qui  hanc  apostolicam  ecclesiam  non  apostoJicce 
traditionis  doctrina  lustravit,  sed  profana  proditione  immaculatam  fidem  subverteve  conatus 
est.'   Mansi,  Tom.  XI.  p.  731. 

*  'Cum  Honorio,  qui  flnmmam  hceretici  doc/matis,  τιοη  ut  decuit  apostolicam  auctoritutem, 
incipientem  extinxit,  sed  negligendo  confovit.'     Mansi,  p.  1052. 

'  Comp.  especially  the  tract  of  Bishop  Hefele,  above  quoted.  The  learned  author  of  tlie 
History  of  the  Councils  has  proved  the  case  as  conclusively  as  a  mathematical  demonstration. 
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letters  of  Ilonorins  forgeries,  so  that  lie  was  unjustly  condemned  by  the 
Council  (Bellannin) — both  without  a  shadow  of  proof;  still  others,  being 
forced  at  last  to  acknowledge  the  genuineness  of  the  letters  and  acts, 
distort  the  former  into  an  orthodox  sense  by  a  non-natural  exegesis,  and 
thus  unwillingly  fasten  upon  oecumenical  Councils  and  Popes  the  charge 
of  either  dogmatic  ignorance  and  stupidity,  or  malignant  representa- 
tion.^ Yet  in  every  case  the  decisive  fact  remains  that  both  Councils 
and  Popes  for  severa,!  hundred  years  believed  in  the  fallibility  of  the 
Pope,  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  \^atican  Council.  Such  acts  of  vio- 
lence upon  history  remind  one  of  King  James's  short  method  with 
Dissenters  :  '  Only  hang  them,  that's  all.' 

5.  The  idea  of  Papal  absolutism  and  Infallibility,  like  that  of  the 
sinlessness  of  Mar}•,  can  be  traced  to  apocryphal  origin.  It  is  found 
first,  in  the  second  century,  in  the  pseudo-Clementine  Homilies,  which 
contain  a  singular  system  of  speculative  Ebionism,  and  repi-escnt  James 
of  Jerusalem,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  as  the  Bishop  of  Bishops,  the 
centi'e  of  Christendom,  and  the  general  Vicar  of  Christ;  he  is  the  last 
arbiter,  from  whom  there  is  no  appeal;  to  him  even  Peter  must  give 
an  account  of  his  labors,  and  to  him  the  sermons  of  Peter  were  sent 
for  safe  keeping.^ 

In  the  Catholic  Church  the  same  idea,  but  transferred  to  the  Bishop 
of  Pome,  is  first  clearly  expressed  in  the  pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals, 
that  huge  forgery  of  Papal  letters,  which  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century,  and  had  for  its  object  the  completion  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Episcopal  hierarchy  from  the  State,  and  the  absolute  power 
of  the  Popes,  as  the  legislators  and  judges  of  all  Christendom.  Here 
the  most  extravagant  claims  are  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  early  Popes, 
from  Clement  (91)  to  Damasus  (384),  in  the  barbarous  French  Latin  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  with  such  numerous  and  glaring  anachronisms  as 
to  force  the  conviction  of  fraud  even  upon  Pomaii  Catholic  scliolare. 


'  So  Perrone,  in  his  Doi/matirs.  and  Pcnnachi,  in  his  Liher  de  Ilanorii  I.  Rom.  Pont,  ctutsn, 
1870,  wliich  is  ertectually  disjxised  of  hy  Hefele  in  an  A|)i>endix  to  the  (Jeniian  edition  of  ids 
tract.  Nevertheless,  Archhisliop  Manning,  sid)liinely  ignoring  nil  but  InfaUiijilist  antiiorities 
on  llonoriiis.  has  the  face  to  assert  (III.  j>.  ΤΙ'λ)  that  the  case  of  llonoriiis  is  doubtful ;  that  he 
defined  no  doctrine  whatever;  and  that  his  two  e])istles  are  entirely  orthodox!  Is  .Manning 
more  infallible  tiian  the  infallible  I'ope  Leo  II.,  who  denounced  Honorius  ex  cathedra  as 
η  heretic? 

'  t^ee  my  Caurch  IIi.stori/,Vv\.  1.  §  GO,  p.  210,  and  the  tract  of  Lutterbeck  above  quoted. 
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One  of  these  sayings  is :  '  The  Koman  Church  remains  to  the  end  free 
from  stain  of  heresy.'  Soon  afterwards  arose,  in  the  same  hierarchical 
interest,  the  legend  of  the  donation  of  Constantino  and  his  baptism  by 
Pope  Silvester,  interpolations  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  especially 
Cyprian  and  Augustine,  and  a  variety  of  fictions  embodied  in  the  Gesta 
Liberii  and  the  Liber  Poniificalis,  and  sanctioned  by  Gratianus  (about 
1150)  in  his  Decretum,  ov  collection  of  canons,  which  (as  the  first  part 
of  the  Corpus  juris  canonici)  became  the  code  of  laws  for  the  whole 
\V'estern  Church,  and  exerted  an  extraordinary  influence.  By  this 
series  of  pious  frauds  the  medioival  Papacy,  which  Avas  the  growth  of 
ages,  was  represented  to  the  faith  of  the  Church  as  a  primitive  institu- 
tion of  Christ,  clothed  with  absolute  and  perpetual  authority. 

The  Popes  since  Nicholas  I.  (858-867),  who  exceeded  all  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  boldness  of  his  designs,  freely  used  Avhat  the  spirit  of  a 
hierarchical,  superstitious,  and  uncritical  age  furnished  them.  They 
quoted  the  fictitious  letters  of  their  predecessors  as  genuine,  the  Sardican 
canon  on  appeals  as  a  canon  of  Nicoea,  and  the  interpolated  sixth  canon 
of  Nicaea, '  the  Roman  Church  always  had  the  primacy,'  of  which  thei-e 
is  not  a  syllable  in  tlie  original ;  and  nobody  doubted  them.  Papal 
absolutism  was  in  full  vigor  from  Gregory  YII.  to  Boniface  VIII, 
Scholastic  divines,  even  Thomas  Acpiinas,  deceived  by  these  literary 
forgeries,  began  to  defend  Papal  absolutism  over  the  whole  Church, 
and  the  Councils  of  Lyons  (1274)  and  of  Florence  (1430)  sanctioned  it, 
although  the  Greeks  soon  afterwards  rejected  the  false  union  based 
upon  such  assumption. 

But  absolute  power,  especially  of  a  spiritual  kind,  is  invariably  intox- 
icating and  demoralizing  to  any  mortal  man  who  possesses  it.  God 
Almighty  alone  can  bear  it,  and  even  he  allows  freedom  to  his  rational 
creatures.  The  reminiscence  of  the  monstrous  period  when  the  Papacy 
was  a  football  in  the  hands  of  bold  and  dissolute  women  (904-962),  or 
when  mere  boys,  like  Benedict  IX.  (1033),  polluted  the  Papal  crown 
with  the  filth  of  unnatural  vices,  could  not  be  cp.ute  forgotten.  The 
scandal  of  the  Papal  schism  (1378  to  1409),  when  two  and  even  three 
rival  Popes  excommunicated  and  cursed  each  other,  and  laid  all  West- 
ern Christendom  under  the  ban,  excited  the  moral  indignation  of  all 
good  men  in  Christendom,  and  called  forth,  in  the  begimiing  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  three  Councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basle, 
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Λν1ΰ(;1ι  loiullv  dcinaiided  a  reformation  of  the  Church,  in  the  head  as 
well  as  in  the  mciubers,  and  asserted  the  superiority  of  a  Council  over 
tlie  Pope. 

The  Council  of  Constance  (14l*i-141S),  the  most  numerous  ever  seen 
in  the  West,  deposed  two  Popes— John  XXIII.  (the  infamous  Balthasar 
Cossa,  wlio  had  been  recognized  by  the  majority  of  the  Church),  ou  the 
chan'-c  of  a  series  of  crimes  (May  29,  1415),  and  Benedict  XIIL,  as  a 
heretic  who  sinned  against  the  unity  of  the  Church  (July  20, 1417),^ 
and  elected  a  new  Pope,  Martin  Λ^.  (Nov.  11, 1517),  who  had  given  his 
adhesion  to  the  Council,  though  after  his  accession  to  power  he  found 
wavs  and  means  to  defeat  its  real  object,  i.  e.,  the  reformation  of  the 
Church. 

This  Council  was  a  complete  triumph  of  the  Episcopal  system,  and 
the  Papal  absolutists  and  Infallibilists  are  here  forced  to  the  logical  di- 
lennna  of  cither  admitting  the  validity  of  the  Council,  or  invalidating 
the  election  of  Martin  Y,  and  his  successors.  Either  course  is  fatal  to 
their  system.  Hence  there  has  never  been  an  authoritative  decision 
on  the  cecumenicity  of  this  Council,  and  the  only  subterfuge  is  to  say 
that  the  whole  case  is  an  extraordinary  exception ;  but  this,  after  all, 
involves  the  admission  that  there  is  a  higher  power  in  the  Church  over 
the  Papacy. 

The  Eeformation  shook  the  whole  Papacy  to  its  foundation,  but 
could  not  overthrow  it.  Λ  powerful  reaction  followed,  headed  by  the 
Jesuits.  Their  General,  Lainez,  strongly  advocated  Papal  Infallibility 
in  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  declared  that  the  Church  could  not  err 
only  because  the  Pope  could  not  err.  But  the  Council  left  the  question 
undecided,  and  the  Koman  Catechism  ascribes  infallibility  simply  to 
'the  Catholic  Church,'  without  defining  its  seat.  Bellarmin  advocated 
and  formularized  the  doctrine,  stating  it  as  an  almost  general  opinion 
that  the  Pope  could  not  publicly  teach  a  heretical  dogma,  and  as  a 
probable  and  pious  opinion  that  Providence  will  guard  him  even 
against  private  heresy.  Yet  the  same  Bellarmin  Avas  witness  to  the 
innumerable  blunders  of  the  edition  of  the  Latin  \^ulgate  prepared  l)y 
SixtusY.,  corrected  by  his  own  hand,  and  issued  by  him  as  the  only  true 
and  authentic  text  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  with  the  stereotyped  forms 


■  The  third  anti-Pope,  Gresory  XII.,  resigned. 
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of  aiiatlienia  upon  all  who  should  venture  to  change  a  single  word ; 
and  Bellarmin  himself  gave  the  advice  that  all  copies  should  be  called 
in,  and  a  new  edition  printed  with  a  lying  statement  in  the  preface 
making  the  printers  the  scape-goats  for  the  errors  of  the  Pope !  This 
whole  business  of  the  Vulgate  is  sufficient  to  explode  Papal  Infallibil- 
ity ;  for  it  touches  the  very  source  of  divine  revelation.  Other  Italian 
divines,  like  Alphonsus  Liguori,  and  Jesuitical  text-books,  unblushingly 
use  long-exploded  mediteval  fictions  and  interpolations  as  a  groundwork 
of  Papal  absolutism  and  Infallibility. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  controversy  between 
the  Episcopal  and  the  Papal  systems  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  greatest  Catholic 
divines  of  France  and  Germany,  including  Bossuet  and  Mohler,  togeth- 
er Λvitll  many  from  other  countries,  down  to  the  88  protesting  Bishops 
in  the  Vatican  Council,  Λvere  anti-Infallibilists ;  and  that  popular  Cate- 
chisms of  the  Roman  Cliurch,  extensively  used  till  1870,  expressly  de- 
nied the  doctrine,  which  is  now  set  up  as  an  article  of  faith  necessary 
to  eternal  salvation.^ 

Papal  InfallihiUty  and  the  Bible. 

The  Old  Testament  gives  no  tangible  aid  to  tlie  Infallibilists.  The 
Jewish  Cliurch  existed  as  a  divine  institution,  and  served  all  its  pur- 
poses, from  Abraham  to  John  the  Baptist,  without  an  infallible  tribu- 
nal in  Jerusalem,  save  the  written  law  and  testimony,  made  effective 
from  time  to  time  by  the  living  voice  of  inspired  prophecy.  Pious  Israel- 
ites found  in  the  Scriptures  the  way  of  life,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
tradictory interpretations  of  rabbinical  schools  and  carnal  perversions 
of  Messianic  prophecies,  fostered  by  a  corrupt  hierarchy.     The  Urim 

'  So  0\'&\-h&Yg's  Katechismus,  III.  Hauptstiick,  Fr.  349:  '■  Miissen  ivir  aucJi  glauhen,  das.i 
dcrPapst  uvfehlbar  ist?  Nei\,  niics  1ST  keix  Glaubexsaktikel.'  Keenan's  Controversial 
Caiec/iisin,  in  the  editions  before  1871,  declared  Papal  Infallibility  to  be  'a  Protestant  in- 
vention.' The  Irish  Bishops — Doyle,  Murray,  Kelly— affirmed  under  oath,  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  English  Parliament  in  182Γ),  that  the  Papal  authority  is  limited  by  Councils, 
that  it  does  not  extend  to  civil  affairs  and  the  temporal  rights  of  princes,  and  that  Papal  de- 
crees are  not  binding  on  Catholics  without  the  consent  of  the  whole  Church,  either  dispersed 
or  assembled  in  Council.  See  the  original  in  the  Appendix  to  Archbishop  Kenrick's  Con- 
cio  in  Friedrich's  Documenta,  I.  pp.  228-242.  But  the  Irish  Catholics,  who  almost  believe 
in  the  infallibility  of  their  priests,  can  be  very  easily  taught  to  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope. 

Vol.  I.— N 
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and  Tliumniim'  of  the  Iligh-Priest  has  no  doubt  symbolical  reference 
to  some  kind  of  spiritual  illumination  or  oracular  consultation,  but  it 
is  of  too  uncertain  interpretation  to  furnish  an  argument. 

The  passages  of  the  New  Testament  which  ai-e  used  by  Roman  di- 
vines in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  Infallibility  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes :  those  Λvhich  seem  to  favor  the  Episcopal  or  Galilean,  and 
those  which  are  made  to  prove  the  Papal  or  Ultramontane  theory.  It 
is  characteristic  that  the  Papal  Infallibilists  carefully  avoid  the  former. 

1.  To  the  first  class  belong  John  xiv.  16  sq. ;  xvi.  13-16,  where  Christ 
promises  the  Holy  Ghost  to  his  disciples  that  he  may  '  abide  with  them 
forever,'  teach  them  'all  things,'  bring  to  their  I'emembrance  all  he 
had  said  to  them,-  and  guide  them  'into  the  wliole  truth  ;'^  John  xx. 
21 :  'As  the  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you.  .  .  .  Receive  ye 
tlie  Holy  Ghost;'*  Matt,  xviii.  IS:  'Whatever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven,'  etc. ;  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20  :  '  Go  and  disciple 
all  nations  .  .  .  and  lo,  I  am  Avitli  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world.' 

These  passages,  which  are  addressed  to  all  Apostles  alike,  to  doubt- 
ing Thomas  as  well  as  to  Peter,  ])rove  indeed  the  unbroken  presence  of 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Church  to  the  end  of  time,  which  is  one 
of  the  Tuost  precious  and  glorious  truths  admitted  b}^  every  true  Chris- 
tian. But,  ill  the  first  place,  the  Church,  which  is  here  represented  by 
the  Apostles,  embraces  all  true  believers,  laymen  as  well  as  Bishops. 


'  That  is,  ί/;\ωσις  και  ά\ή3•Μα,  dnrtrina  et  Veritas,  Exod.  xxviii.  15-30  ;  Deiit.  xxxiii.  8,  9  ; 
1  Sam.  xxviii.  (J.  The  Urim  and  Thummim  were  insciihed  on  the  garment  of  Aaron.  Some 
interpreters  identify  them  witli  the  twelve  stones  on  which  the  names  of  the  tribes  of  Israel 
were  eii<?raved ;  others  rej^ard  them  as  a  phite  of  gold  with  the  sacred  name  of  Jehovah ; 
still  f)thers  as  polished  diamonds  in  form  like  dice,  which,  being  thrown  on  the  table  or  Ark 
of  the  Covenant,  were  consulted  as  an  oracle.  See  the  able  article  of  PIiim])tre,  in  Smith's 
Bihh'  iJic/iOnari/.Vol.  IV.  pp.  .'VWi  sqq   (Am.  ed. ). 

"  Tlie  —h'-n  implies  a  strong  argument  for  the  completeness  of  Christ's  revelation  in  the 
New  Testament  against  the  Romish  doctrine  of  addition. 

^  Tlie  phrase  (Ις  την  aXii^tiav  -ιτΰσαν  (John  xvi.  i;{),  or,  according  to  another  reading,  iv 
ry  άΧιβαα  πι'ισ^  (test.  rec.  (ϊς  πάσαΐ'  την  άΧίβηην).  expresses  the  truth  as  taught  by  Christ 
in  its  completeness — the  irho/e.  truth — and  proves  likewise  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  A.  V.  and  its  p-edecessors  (^  info  all  truth'),  also  Luther  {in  nil•'  Wn/irhcit,  instead  of 
die  gnn-p  or  vnllp  Wuhrlieit).  miss  the  true  sense  by  omitting  the  article,  and  conxeyiiig  the 
false  idea  that  the  Holy  Ghost  would  impart  to  all  the  apostles  a  kind  of  omniscience.  Comp. 
my  annotations  to  Langc's  John  on  the  passages  (pp.  41.5,  478,  etc.). 

*  Literally  :  '  Receive  Holy  Spirit' — Xnjitrt  πνινμη  ίίγιην.  The  absence  of  the  article  may 
indicate  a  partial  or  preparatory  inspiration  as  distinct  from  tlie  full  Pentecostal  effusion. 
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Secondly,  the  promise  of  Christ's  presence  implies  no  infallibility,  for 
the  same  promise  is  given  even  to  the  smallest  number  of  true  believ- 
ers (Matt,  xviii.  20).  Thirdly,  if  the  passages  prove  infallibility  at  all, 
they  would  prove  individual  infallibility  by  continued  inspiration  rather 
than  corporate  infallibility  by  official  succession;  for  every  Apostle 
was  inspired,  and  so  far  infallible;  and  this  no  Roman  Catholic  Bishop, 
though  claiming  to  be  a  successor  of  the  Apostles,  pretends  to  be. 

2.  The  passages  quoted  by  the  advocates  of  the  Papal  theory  are 
three,  viz.,  Luke  xxii.  31 ;  Matt.  xvi.  18  ;  John  xxi.  15.^ 

We  admit,  at  the  outset,  that  these  passages  in  their  obvious  meaning, 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  assign  to 
Peter  a  certain  primacy  among  the  Apostles :  he  was  the  leader  and 
spokesman  of  them,  and  the  chief  agent  of  Christ  in  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  his  Church  among  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles.  This  is  signifi- 
cantly prophesied  in  the  new  name  of  Peter  given  to  him.  The  his- 
tory of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.)  and  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  (Acts  x.) 
are  the  fulfillment  of  this  prophecy,  and  furnish  the  key  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  passages  in  the  Gospels. 

This  is  the  truth  which  underlies  the  colossal  lie  of  the  Papacy.  For 
there  is  no  Romish  error  which  does  not  derive  its  life  and  force  from 
some  trutli.2  But  beyond  this  we  have  no  right  to  go.  The  position 
which  Peter  occupied  no  one  can  occupy  after  him.  The  foundation 
of  the  Church,  once  laid,  is  laid  for  all  time  to  come,  and  the  gates  of 
Hades  can  not  prevail  against  it.  The  New  Testament  is  its  own  best 
interpreter.  It  shows  no  single  example  of  an  exercise  of  jurisdiction 
of  Peter  over  the  other  x\postles,  but  the  very  reverse.  He  himself,  in 
his  Epistles,  disowns  and  prophetically  warns  his  fellow-presbyters 
against  the  hierarchical  spirit;  exhorting  them,  instead  of  being  lords 
over  God's  heritage,  to  be  ensamples  to  his  flock  (1  Pet.  v.  1-4).  Paul 
and  John  were  perfectly  independent  of  him,  as  the  Acts  and  Epistles 
prove.     Paul  even  openly  administered  to  him  a  rebuke  at  Antioch.^ 

'  Penone  and  the  Vatican  decree  on  TnfiiUibility  confine  themselves  to  these  passages. 

'Augustine  says  somewhere:  ^  Nulla  falsa  doctrina  est,  qucE  non  aUquid  veri  jiermi- 
sreat.' 

'■'  This  fact  is  so  obnoxious  to  Papists  that  some  of  them  doubt  or  deny  that  the  Cephas 
of  Cialatians  ii.  11  was  tlie  Apostle  Peter,  although  the  New  Testament  knows  no  other.  So 
Perrone,  who  also  asserts,  from  his  own  precnnceived  theory,  not  from  the  text,  that  Paul 
withstood  Peter  from  respectful  love  as  an  inferior  to  a  superior,  but  not  as  a  superior  to  an 
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At  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  James  seems  to  have  presided,  at  all 
events  he  proposed  the  compromise  Λνΐήοΐι  was  adopted  by  the  Apos- 
tles, Elders,  and  Brethren  ;  Peter  was  indeed  one  of  the  leading  speakers, 
but  he  significantly  advocated  the  truly  evangelical  principle  of  salva- 
tion bv  faith  alone,  and  protested  against  human  bondage  (Acts  xv. ; 
comp.  Gal.  ii.). 

The  great  error  of  the  Papacy  is  that  it  perverts  a  primacy  of  honor 
into  a  supremacy  of  jurisdiction,  a  personal  privilege  into  an  official 
prerogative,  and  a  pi-iority  of  time  into  a  permanent  superiority  of 
rank.  And  to  make  the  above  passages  at  all  available  for  such  pur- 
pose, it  must  take  for  granted,  as  intervening  links  of  the  argument, 
that  which  can  not  be  proved  from  the  New  Testament  nor  from  his- 
tory, viz.,  that  Peter  was  Bishop  of  Pome ;  that  he  was  there  as  Paul's 
sui)erior ;  that  he  appointed  a  successor,  and  transferred  to  him  his  pre- 
rogatives. 

As  to  the  passages  separately  considered, Matt,  xvi., 'Thou  art  rock,' 
and  John  xxi.,  'Feed  my  flock,'  could  at  best  only  prove  Papal  abso- 
lutism, but  not  Papal  Infallibility,  of  which  they  do  not  treat.•'  The 
former  teaches  the  indestructibility  of  the  Church  in  its  totality  (not  of 
any  individual  congregation),  but  this  is  a  different  idea.  The  Council 
of  Trent  lays  down  '  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Fathers'  as  the  norm 
and  rule  of  all  orthodox  interpretation,  as  if  exegetical  wisdom  had 
begun  and  ended  with  the  divines  of  the  first  six  centuries.  But  of 
the  passage  Matt,  xvi.,  which  is  more  frequently  rpioted  by  Popes  and 
Papists  than  any  other  passage  in  the  Bible,  there  are  no  less  than  five 
different  patristic  interpretations ;  the  rock  on  which  Christ  built  his 
Church  being  referred  to  Christ  by  sixteen  Fathers  (including  Augus- 
tine) ;  to  the  faith  or  covfession  of  Peter  by  forty-four  (including 
Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  Hilary,  Jerome,  and  Augustine  again) ;  to  Peter 
professing  the  faith  by  seventeen  ;  to  all  the  Ajwstles,  whom  Peter 
represented  by  his  primacy,  by  eight;  to  all  the  faithful,  \\\\o,hu\\Q\•- 
ing  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  are  constituted  the  living  stones  of  the 

inferior!  Let  any  Bishop  try  the  same  expe.imcnt  against  the  Pope,  and  he  will  soon  be 
sent  to  perdition. 

'  For  a  full  discussion  of  ΙΙίτρος  and  -ί-τρα,  see  my  edition  of  Lange's  Coinm.  on  Matt.  xvi. 
IS,  ΐφ.  203  sqq. ;  and  on  the  Romish  perversion  of  the  βόσκίΐν  and  ποιμαίηιν  -a  apvla, 
πρόβίΐτα  and  προβάηα  into  a  κατακυριενίπ',  and  even  withdrawal  of  nourishment,  see  my  ed. 
'of  Lange  on  John,  pp.  G38  sqq. 
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Church. 1  But  not  one  of  the  Fathers  finds  Papal  Infallibility  in  this 
passage,  nor  in  John  xxi.  The  'unanimous  consent  of  the  Fathers' 
is  a  pure  fiction,  except  in  the  most  general  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples held  by  all  Christians ;  and  not  to  interpret  the  Bible  excej>t 
according  to  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Fathers,  Avould  strictly 
mean  not  to  interpret  it  at  all.^ 

There  remains,  then,  only  the  passage  i-ecorded  by  Luke  (xxii.  31,  32) 
as  at  all  bearing  on  the  disputed  question:  'Simon, Simon, behold, Satan 
desired  to  have  you  (or,  obtained  you  by  asking),  tliat  he  may  sift  you 
as  wheat ;  but  I  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not ;  and  thou,  when 
once  thou  art  converted  (or,  hast  turned  again),  strengthen  thy  breth- 
ren.' But  even  this  does  not  prove  infallibility,  and  has  not  been  so 
understood  before  Popes  Leo  I.  and  Agatho,  For  (1)  the  passage  re- 
fers, as  the  context  shows,  to  the  peculiar  personal  history  of  Peter 
during  the  dark  hour  of  passion,  and  is  both  a  warning  and  a  comfort 
to  him.  So  it  is  explained  by  the  Fathers,  who  frequently  quote  it. 
(2)  Faith  here,  as  nearly  always  in  the  New  Testament,  means  personal 
trust  in,  and  attachment  to,  Christ,  and  not,  as  the  Pomish  Church  mis- 
interprets it,  orthodoxy,  or  intellectual  assent  to  dogmas.  (3)  If  the  pas- 
sage refers  to  the  Popes  at  all,  it  w^ould  prove  too  much  for  them,  viz., 
that  they,  like  Peter,  denied  tUe  Saviour,  were  converted  again,  and 
strengthened  their  brethren — which  may  be  true  enough  of  some,  but 
certainly  not  of  all.^ 

The  constant  appeal  of  the  Roman  Church  to  Peter  suggests  a  sig- 
nificant parallel.     There  is  a  spiritual  Peter  and  a  carnal  Simon,  who 

"  This  patristic  dissensiis  was  brought  out  during  the  Council  in  the  Questio  distributed 
by  Bishop  Ketteler  with  all  the  proofs ;  see  Friedrich,  Docum.  I.  pp.  6  sqq.  Kenrick  in  his 
speech  makes  use  of  it.    Comp.  also  my  annotations  to  Lange's  Comm.  on  Matthew  in  loco. 

^  Even  Kenrick  confesses  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  instance  of  that  unanimous  con- 
sent can  be  found  (in  his  Concio,  seeFriedr.  Dociim.  I.  p. 195)  :  ''  Regula  interpetrandi  Scripturas 
nobis  imposita,  hac  est:  eas  contra  unanimem  Patrum  consensum  non  interpetrari.  Si  un- 
qxiam  detur  consensus  iste  unanimis  dubitari  possit.  Eo  tamen  deficiente,  regula  ista  videtur 
nobis  legem  imponere  majorern,  qui  ad  unanimitatein  accedere  videretur,  patrum  numerum,  in 
suis  Scripturce  interpretationibus  sequendi.' 

^  This  logical  inference  is  also  noticed  by  Archbishop  Kenrick  {Concio,  in  Friedrich's 
Docum.  I.  p.  200)  :  ^ Prater e.a  singida  verba  in  ista  Christi  ad  Petrum  allocutione  de  Petri 
successoribus  intelUgi  nequeimt,  quin  aliquid  maxime  absurdi  exinde  sequi  videret^ιr.  "  Tii 
(lutem  conversus,"  respiciunt  certe  conversionem  Petri.  Si  pi'iora  verba  ;  ^^orari  pro  te,"  et 
posteriora:  '''' covfirma  fratres  tuos,"  ad  successores  Petri  ccelestem  vim,  et  munus  transiisse 
probent,  non  videtur  quarenam  intermedia  verba:  ^^tu  autem  conversus,"  ad  eos  etiam  pertinere, 
et  aliquali  sensu  de  eis  intelligi,  non  debeant.^ 
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are  separated,  indeed,  by  regeneration,  yet,  after  all,  not  so  completely 
that  the  old  nature  does  not  occasionally  re-appear  in  the  new  man. 

It  Avas  the  spiritual  Peter  who  forsook  all  to  follow  (,'hrist ;  who  first 
confessed  him  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  hence  was  called  liock  ;  who  after 
his  terrible  fall  wept  bitterly;  was  re-instated  and  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  Clirist's  sheep;  who  on  the  birthday  of  the  Church  preached  the  first 
missionary  sermon,  and  gathered  in  the  three  thousand  converts;  λυΙιο 
in  the  Apostles'  Council  protested  against  the  narrow  bigotry  of  the 
Judaizers,  and  stood  up  with  Paul  for  the  principle  of  salvation  by 
grace  alone  through  faith  in  Christ;  who,  in  his  Epistles,  warns  all  , 
ministers  against  hierarchical  pride,  and  exhibits  a  wonderful  meek- 
ness, gentleness,  and  humility  of  spirit,  showing  that  divine  grace  had 
overruled  and  sanctified  to  him  even  his  fall ;  and  who  followed  at 
last  his  Master  to  the  cross  of  martyrdom. 

It  was  the  carnal  Simon  who  presumed  to  divert  his  Lord  from  the 
path  of  suffering,  and  drew  on  him  the  rebuke, '  (let  thee  behind  me, 
Satan ;  thou  art  a  stumbling-block  unto  me,  for  tliou  mindest  not  the 
things  of  God,  but  the  things  of  men  ;'  the  Simon,  who  in  mistaken  zeal 
used  the  sword  and  cut  off  the  ear  of  Malchus ;  λυΙιο  proudly  boasted 
of  his  unswerving  fidelity  to  his  Master,  and  yet  a  few  hours  afterwards 
denied  him  thrice  before  a  servant-woman ;  who  even  after  the  Pente- 
costal illumination  was  overcome  by  his  natural  Aveakness,  and,  from 
policy  or  fear  of  the  Judaizing  party,  was  untrue  to  his  better  convic- 
tion, so  as  to  draw  on  him  the  public  rebuke  of  the  younger  Apostle  • 
of  the  Gentiles.  The  Romish  legend  oiDomine  quo  vadls  makes  him 
relapse  into  his  inconstancy  even  a  day  before  his  martyrdom,  and 
memorializes  it  in  a  chapel  outside  of  Rome. 

The  reader  may  judge  whether  the  history  of  the  Popes  reflects  more 
the  chai'acter  of  the  spiritual  Peter  or  the  carnal  Simon.  If  the  Apos- 
tolic Church  prophetically  anticipates  and  foreshadows  the  whole 
course  of  Christian  history,  the  tcm])orary  collision  of  Peter,  the  Apos- 
tle of  the  circumcision,  and  Paul,  the  Apostle  of  the  nncircumcision, 
at  Antioch,  is  a  significant  type  of  the  antagonism  between  Romanism 
and  Protestantism,  between  the  Church  of  the  binding  law  and  the 
Church  of  the  free  gospel. 
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§  35.  The  Liturgical  Standaeds  of  the  Roman  Church. 

LiteraUire, 

MiSSALE  ΚοΜΛΝϋΜ,  cx  decTeto  sacro-sancti  Concilii  Tridentini  restitutum,  8.  Pii  V.,  Pontificis  Maximi, 
jtissu  editum,  Clementis  VIII.  et  Urbani  VIII.  atictoritate  recognitum;  in  quo  viissce  7ioviiisim(B  sanctorum 
accurate  sunt  dispositcB.    (Innumerable  editious.) 

Bkeviaeidm  Romanum,  ex  decreto  SS.  Concilii  Tridentini  restitutum,  S.  Pii  V.,  Pontificis  Maximi,  jussu 
editum,  Clementis  VIII.  et  Urbani  VIII.  atictoritate  recognitum,  cum  Officiis  Sanctorum  novis.iime  per 
Summos  Pontifiees  usque  ad  hunc  diem  concessis.  (The  Paris  and  Lyons  edition  before  me  has  (jver  1200 
pp.,  with  a  Supplement  of  12T  pp.    The  Mechlin  ed.  of  1S6S  is  in  i  vols.) 

PoNTiFicALE  RoMANUM,  Clcmentis  VIII.  ac  Urbani  VIII.jussu  editum,inde  vera  a  Benedicto  XIV.  re- 
cognitum et  castigatum.  Cum  Additionibus  a  Sacra  Rituum  Congregatione  approbatis.  (The  Mechlin  ed. 
of  1845  is  in  three  parts,  Λvith  all  the  rules  and  directions  printed  in  red;  hence  the  word  Rubrics.) 

Gkokge  Lewis  :  The  Bible,  the  Missal,  a7id  tlie  Breviary;  or,  Ritualism  self-illustrated  in  the  Liturgical 
Books  of  Rome.    Edinburgh,  1S53,  2  vols. 

A  secondary  symbolical  authority  belongs  to  those  Latin  liturgical 
works  of  the  Roman  Church  which  liave  been  sanctioned  by  the  Pope 
for  use  in  public  and  private  worship.  They  contain,  in  the  form  of 
devotion,  nearly  all  the  articles  of  faith,  especially  those  referring  to 
the  sacraments  and  the  cultus  of  saints  and  of  the  holy  Virgin,  and 
are,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  even  of  greater  importance  than  the 
doctrinal  standards,  inasmuch  as  they  are  interwoven  Avith  the  daily 
religious  life  of  the  priests. 

Among  these  works  the  most  important  is  the  Miss  ale  Romanum, 
as  issued  by  Pius  V.  in  1570,  in  compliance  with  a  decree  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent.  It  was  subsequently  revised  again  under  Clement  YIII. 
in  1604,  and  under  Urban  VIIL  in  1631:.  The  substance  goes  back  to 
the  early  eucharistic  services  of  the  Latin  Church,  among  which  the 
principal  ones  are  ascribed  to  Popes  Leo  I.  (Sacramentariiwi  Leoni- 
anum,  probably  from  4S3-492),  Gelasius  I,  {Sacramentarium  Gelasi- 
anum),  and  Gregory  I.  {Sacramentarium  Gregorianinn).  But  con- 
siderable diversity  and  confusion  prevailed  in  provincial  and  local 
churches.  Hence  the  Council  of  Trent  ordered  a  new  revision,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Pope,  with  a  view  to  secure  uniformity.  The  Mis- 
sal consists  of  three  parts,  besides  Introduction  and  Appendix,  viz, : 
{a)  The  Prop riic7n  lllssarutn  de  Temjtore,  or  the  services  for  tlie  Sun- 
days of  the  Christian  year,  beginning  with  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent, 
and  closing  Λvith  the  last  after  Whitsuntide,  all  clustering  around  the 
great  festivals  of  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Pentecost.  (b)  The  Pro- 
pi'ium  Missariwi  de  Sanctis  contains  the  forms  for  the  celebration  of 
mass  on  saints'  days  and  other  particular  feasts,  arranged  according  to 
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tlie  montlis  and  days  of  the  civil  year;  the  annually  recuniiig  death- 
days  of  saints  being  regarded  as  their  celestial  birth-days,  (c)  The 
Commune  Sanctorum  is  supplementary  to  the  second  part,  and  de- 
voted to  the  celebration  of  the  days  of  those  saints  for  whom  there  is 
no  special  service  provided  in  the  Projprium.  The  Appendix  to  the 
Missal  contains  various  masses  and  benedictions. 

Next  comes  the  Bkeviaeium  Romanum,  revised  by  order  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  under  Pius  V.,  1568,  and  again  under  Clement  YIII., 
1602,  and  finally  brought  into  its  present  shape  imder  Urban  YIIL, 
1631.  Since  that  time  it  has  undergone  no  material  changes,  but  re- 
ceived occasional  additions  of  new  festivals.  The  Breviary^  contains 
the  prayers,  psalms,  hymns.  Scripture  lessons,  and  patristic  comments 
not  only  fur  every  Sunday,  but  for  every  day  of  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
together  with  the  legends  of  saints  and  martyrs,  presenting  model 
characters  and  model  devotions  for  each  day,  some  of  them  good  and 
liarmless,  others  cjuestionable,  superstitious,  and  childish.  The  Breviary 
is  a  complete  thesaurus  of  Bomish  piety,  the  private  liturgy  of  the 
Bomish  priest,  and  to  all  intents  and  pui-poses  his  Bible.  It  regulates 
his  Avhole  religious  life.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  according  to 
the  four  seasons ;  each  part  has  the  same  four  sections :  the  Psalteri• 
um,  the  Proprium  de  Tempore,  the  Proj)r'mm  Sanctomnn,  and  the 
Commune  Sanctorum.  The  Introduction  contains  the  ecclesiastical  cal- 
endar. The  office  of  each  day  consists  of  the  seven  or  eight  canonical 
hours  of  devotion,  which  are  brought  into  connection  with  the  history 
of  the  passion.2  Tlie  Breviary  is  the  growth  of  many  ages.  In  the  early 
Church  great  liberty  and  diversity  prevailed  in  tlie  forms  of  devotion, 
but  the  Popes  Leo  I.,  Gelasius  I.,  Gregory  L,  Gregory  Λ"ΙΙ.,  Nicholas 


'  The  term  Brevmry  is  derived  from  the  ahridgmenis  of  the  Scriptures  and  lives  of  saints 
contained  tlierein,  as  distinct  from  the  jiknnriian  officlum ;  hy  otliers  from  the  fact  that  hiter 
editions  of  the  work  are  abridgments  of  former  editions. 

=  Matins,  Lauds  (3  A.M.),  Prime  (G  A.M.),  Tierce  («J  A.M.),  Sext  (12  M.),  Nones  (3  P.M.), 
Vespers  (G  P.M.),  and  Compline  (midnight  devotion).  The  Nocturn  is  a  night  service.  The 
custom  of  saying  pravers  at  these  hours  goes  back  to  the  third  century,  and  partly  to  Jewish 
tradition.  Tertullian  (De  jejun.  c.  10)  speaks  of  the  tertta,  sixta,  and  nona  as  apostolical 
hours  of  prayer.    On  the  mystical  reference  to  Christ's  passion,  comp.  the  old  memorial  verse: 

'  Tixc  sunt,  septenis  propter  qiire  psallimns  horis 
Matutina  ligat  Christum,  qui  crimin.i  piu-i;at. 
Prima  replet  sputis.    Dat  caiisam  teitia  mortis. 
Sexta  cruel  nectit.    Latus  ejus  nona  bipertit. 
FfKpjra  deponit.    Tumulo  completa  [coviyletoritiw]  repouit.* 
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III.,  and  others,  laboi'ed  to  unify  the  priestly  devotions,  and  this  work 
was  completed  after  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Besides  the  Missale  Romanuin  and  the  Bremarium  liomanum, 
there  is  a  Rituale  Romanum,  or  Book  of  Priests'  Rites ;  an  Episcopale 
RoMANUM,  containing  the  Episcopal  ceremonies,  and  a  Pontificale 
R(jMANuM,  or  the  Pontifical.  They  contain  the  offices  for  sacramental 
and  otlier  sacred  acts  and  ceremonies,  such  as  baptism,  confirmation, 
ordination,  matrimony,  dedication  of  churches,  altars,  bells,  etc.,  bene- 
diction of  crosses,  sacred  vestures,  cemeteries,  etc. 

§  36.  The  Old  Catuolics. 

Literature. 
I.  By  Om  Catholic  Authors. 

The  writings  of  ϋδι.ι.ΐΝΟΕπ,ΤίΕίΝκκΝΒ,  von  Sodulte,  Friebuicii,  Hl'ber,  RKCscn,  Langen,  MtoiiELis, 
IIyacintiie  Lovson,Michaui>,  beariug  on  the  Vatican  Council  and  the  Old  Catholic  movement  since  ISTO. 
See  Literature  in  55  31  and  34. 

The  Reports  of  the  Oi.n  Catuot.ic  Congkesses,  held  at  Munich,  September,  1S71  ;  at  Cologne,  Septem- 
ber, 1S72 ;  at  Constance,  September,  18T3  ;  at  Freiburg,  1S74.  Published  at  Munich,  Cologne,  Leipzig,  and 
Bonn. 

Joseph  Hubert  Reinkens:  Kathob'scker  Bischof,  den  im  alten  Kathol.  Glauben  verharrenden  Priestern 
und  Lawn  des  deiitschen  Retches.    Dated  August  11, 1S73  (the  day  of  his  consecration). 

The  Letter  of  the  Old  Cathoi.io  Congress  of  Constance  (signed  by  Bishop  Reinkens,  President  von 
Schulte,  and  the  Vice-Presidents  Cornelius  and  Keller)  to  the  General  Conference  of  tue  Evangel- 
10ΑΙ,  Alliance,  held  at  New  York,  October,  1S73.   In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Conference,  New  York,  1S74. 

F.  H.  Reusou  :  Dericht  iiber  die  am  14,  15,  und  16  Sept.  1874,  zu  Bonn  geltaltenen  Uniuns-Cuii/erenzen,  im 
Avftrag  Dr. v.  D'lllinger  hcraimgegehen,  Bonn,  1S75  ("">  pp.)• 

Dedtsouer  JIeiucur,  Organ  fur  die  Katliolische  Reformbeicegung,  ed.  by  niiiscnwALTiER,  W'dtpricster. 
The  popular  and  official  weekly  organ  since  1871. 

TiiKOLOGisouES  LiTERATCRuLATT,  ed.  by  Prof.  Reusou,  Bonn.  The  literary  organ  of  the  Old  Catholics 
(10th  year,  1875). 

IL  By  Protestant  Authors. 

Frif.dbekg:  Sammlung  der  Actenstucke  zum  ersten  Vatic.  Condi.  Tubingen,  1872,  pp.  53-63,  625-731, 
775-898. 

Frommann:  GescMchte  und  Kritik  des  Vatic.  Concils.    Gotha,  1872,  pp.  250-272. 

J.  Williamson  Nevin  (of  Lancaster,  Pa.) :  The  Old  Catholic  Movement,  in  the  'Mercersburg  Review' 
for  April,  1873,  pp.  240-294. 

The  Alt-Catholic  Movement  (anonymous),  in  the  (Amer.  Episc.)  '  Church  Review,'  New  York,  July,  1873. 

W.  Krafft  (Professor  of  Church  History  in  Bonn):  The  Vatican  Council  and  the  Old  Catholic  Move- 
ment, read  before,  and  published  in  the  Proceedings  of,  the  General  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance in  New  York,  October,  1873. 

Cesar  Pronier  (late  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Free  Church  Seminary  at  Geneva,  perished  in  the 
shipwreck  of  the  Ville  du  Havre,  Nov.  22, 1873,  on  his  return  from  the  General  Conference  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance) :  Roman  Catholicmn  in  Switzerland  since  the  Proclamation  of  the  Sijllabus,  1873  (in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Alliance  Conference,  New  York,  1874). 

in.  By  Roman  Catholics. 

Besides  many  controversial  writings  since  the  year  1870  (quoted  in  part  in  §§  31  and  34,  and  articles  in 

Roman  Catholic  reviews   (as  the  Dublin  Review,  the  Civiltd  Cattolica,  the  Catholic  World)  and  news- 

liapers  (as  the  Paris  VUnioers,  the  London  Tablet,  the  Berlin  Gei-mania,  etc.),  see  especially  the  Papal 

Encyclical  of  Nov.  21, 1873,  in  condemnation  of  the  '  new  heretics,'  miscalled  '  Old  Catholics.' 

The  Old  Catholic  movement  —  the  most  important  in  the  Latin 
Church  since  the  Reformation,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Jan- 
senism— began  during  the  Vatican  Council,  and  was  organized  into 
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a  distinct  Clinrch  three  years  afterwards  (1873),  at  Constance,  in  the 
very  hall  where,  three  hundred  and  sixty  years  before,  an  occnincn- 
ical  Council  was  held  which,  by  deposing  two  rival  Popes  and  electing 
another,  asserted  its  superiority  over  the  Papacy,  but  Avhich,by  burning 
John  IIuss  for  teaching  evangelical  doctrines,  defeated  its  own  pro- 
fessed object  of  a  '  Peformation  of  the  Church  in  the  head  and  the 
members.'  This  strange  coincidence  of  history  brings  to  mind  Luther's 
poem  on  the  Belgian  martyrs : 

''Die  Asche  will  nicht  hissen  ab, 
Sic  stauht  in  alien  Landen ; 
Ilier  hilft  Icein  Loch,  nock  Grub,  noch  Grab, 
Sie  niac.ht  den  Feind  zu  Schmiden.' 

The  God  of  history  has  his  hoiris  et  moras,  but  he  always  carries  out 
his  designs  at  last.  The  Old  Catholic  secession  would  have  assumed 
far  more  formidable  proportions,  and  cut  off  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Pope  the  most  intelligent  and  influential  dioceses,  if  the  eighty -eight 
Bishops  who  in  the  Vatican  Council  voted  against  Papal  Infallibil- 
ity, had  carried  out  their  conviction,  instead  of  making  their  submis- 
sion for  the  sake  of  a  hollow  peace.  But  next  to  the  Pope,  Bishops, 
from  an  instinctive  fear  of  losing  power,  have  always  been  most  hostile 
to  any  serious  reform.  The  old  story  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy,  in  deal- 
ing with  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  is  repeated  again  and  again  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  though  also  with  the  honorable  exceptions  of  a 
Kicodemus  and  Gamaliel. 

OEcumenical  Councils  are  very  apt  to  give  rise  to  secessions.  Λ  con- 
scientious minority  Avill  not  yield,  in  matters  of  faith,  to  a  mere  major- 
ity vote.  Thus  the  Council  of  Kicsea  (325)  was  only  the  signal  for  a 
new  and  more  serious  war  between  orthodoxy  and  the  Arian  heresy, 
and,  even  after  the  triumph  of  the  former  at  Constantinople  (381),  the 
latter  lingered  for  centuries  among  the  newly  converted  German  races. 
The  Council  of  Ephesus  (431)  gave  rise  to  the  Nestorian  schism,  and 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (-151)  to  the  several  Monophysite  sects,  which 
continue  in  the  East  to  this  day  with  almost  as  much  tenacity  of  life  as 
the  orthodox  Greek  Church.  From  the  sixth  oecumenical  Council  (680) 
dates  the  Monothelite  schism.  The  Council  of  Florence  (1439)  failed  to 
effect  a  union  between  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  communions.  The 
Council  of  Trent  (1503),  instead  of  healing  the  split  caused  by  the  Ref- 
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ormation,  only  deepened  and  perpetuated  it  by  consolidating  Roman- 
ism and  anathematizing  evangelical  doctrines.  The  nearest  parallel  to 
the  case  in  hand  is  the  schism  of  the  Bishops  and  clergy  of  Utrecht, 
which  originated  in  a  protest  agahist  the  implied  Papal  Infallibility  of 
the  anti-Jansenist  bull  Unigenitus,  and  which  recently  made  common 
cause  with  the  Old  Catholics  of  Germany  by  giving  them  the  Epis- 
copal succession.^ 

The  Old  Catholic  Church  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  arose  from  a 
protest,  in  the  name  of  conscience,  reason,  and  honest  learning,  against 
the  Papal  absolutism  and  infallibilism  of  the  Vatican  Council,  and 
against  the  obsolete  medinevalism  of  the  Papal  Syllabus.  It  lifts  its 
Toice  against  unscrupulous  Jesuitical  falsifications  of  history,  and  against 
that  spiritual  despotism  which  requires,  as  the  highest  act  of  piety,  the 
slaughter  of  the  intellect  and  will,  and  thereby  destroys  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility.  It  has  in  its  favor  all  the  ti'aditions  of  Gallican- 
ism  and  liberal  Catholicism,  which  place  an  oecumenical  Council  or 
the  whole  representative  Church  above  the  Pope,  the  testimony  of  the 
ancient  Grseco-Latin  Church,  which  knew  nothing  of  Papal  Infallibility, 
and  even  condemned  some  Popes  as  heretics,  and  the  current  of  his- 
tory, wliicli  can  not  be  turned  backward. 

The  leaders  of  the  new  Church  are  eminent  for  learning,  ability, 
moral  character,  and  position,  and  were  esteemed,  before  the  Vatican 
Council,  pillars  and  ornaments  of  the  Roman  Chui'ch — viz.,  Dollingek,^ 

'Comp.  §  27,  pp.107, 108. 

'  Dr.  John  Jos.  Ignat.  von  DuUinger,  of  Munich  (born  1799),  the  Nestor  of  Old  Catholi- 
cism, is  the  author  of  an  unfinished  Church  History  (Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte,  Re- 
gcnsburg,  second  edition,  1843,  to  Leo  X.),  a  polemic  work  against  the  Reformation  {Die 
Reformation,  ihre  innere  Entwickelung  unci  ihre  Wirkungen,  1846-48,3  vols.),  a  Sketch  of 
Luther  (1851),  Judaism  and  Heathenism  in  Relation  to  Christianity  (1857),  The  Church  and 
the  Churches  ( 1 860),  Fables  of  Popes  and  Prophecies  of  the  Middle  Ages  ( 1 863 ;  English  trans- 
lation, with  a  Preface  by  Prof.  Henry  B.  Smith,  New  York,  1872),  and  a  number  of  essays  and 
pamphlets.  He  also  edited  the  miscellaneous  writings  of  Muhler,  after  wliose  death  he  was 
regarded  as  the  foremost  Roman  Catholic  Church  historian.  Since  his  excommunication  he 
delivered,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Museum  at  Munich,  seven  interesting  lectures  On  the  Reunion 
of  the  Churches  (English  translation,  v/hh  Preface  by  H.  N.  Oxenham,  of  Oxford ;  republished, 
New  York,  1872).  He  was  Rector  of  the  University  of  Munich  during  its  Jubilee  year,  1871- 
72,  and  at  the  celebration  of  the  Jubilee,  in  July,  1872,  he  acquitted  himself  Λνΐΐΐι  marked 
ability  and  scholarly  dignity,  and  received  from  the  University,  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and 
foreign  scholars,  the  highest  honors.  With  all  his  hatred  of  Jesuitism  and  Ultramontanism, 
he  is  a  conservative  Catholic,  and  has  not  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
Old  Catholic  schism,  although  he  approved  of  the  organization,  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  treachery  and  intolerance  of  the  Episcopal  hierarchy. 
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Reinkexp,'   Friedricii,^   IIuber,^   Michelis,*  Reuscii,*   Langen/  von 
SciuLTK,"  and  ex-Pere  IIyacintiie  Loyson.^ 

The  ccMitres  of  Old  Catholicism  are  Munich  and  Bonn  in  German}', 
and  Geneva  and  Soleure  (also  Olten)  in  Switzerland.  Beyond  these 
two  countries  it  has  many  isolated  sympathies,  but  no  organized  form, 
and  no  hold  upon  the  people.^  In  September,  1873,  the  Old  Catholics 
in  the  Gci'man  Empire  numbered  about  one  hundred  congregations 
(mostly  in  Prussia,  Baden,  and  Bavaria),  forty  priests,  and  fifty  thou- 
sand professed  members.  Since  their  more  complete  organization  they 
will  probably  make  more  rapid  progress.  Heretofore  the  movement 
in  Germany  has  been  more  scholastic  than  popular.  It  has  enlisted 
the  sympathies  of  the  educated,  but  not  to  an  equal  extent  the  enthu- 

'  Formerly  Catholic  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Breslau,  now  Bishop 
of  the  Old  Catholic  Church  in  Germany.  He  resides  at  Bonn,  and  is  a  gentleman  of  great 
popular  eloquence  and  winning  manners. 

'^  Professor  of  Church  History  in  Munich,  editor  of  the  Documenta  ad  iUustrandum  Cone. 
Vaticitnum  (2  vols.),  and  of  the  Diai-)j  {Ta;/ehuch  tcahrend  des  Vatic.  Concils),  which  gives 
an  inside  view  of  the  Council  from  his  intimate  connection  with  members. 

^  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Munich,  and  author  of  works  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Fathers, 
on  Jesuitism,  and  against  the  last  book  of  Sti-auss  on  The  Old  and  Neio  Faith. 

*  Formerly  professor  at  Braunsberg,  and  once  Catholic  member  of  the  I'russian  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  now  pastor  of  the  Old  Catliolic  congregation  at  Zurich,  an  elderly  gentleman  of 
much  learning  and  eloquence. 

*  I'rofessor  of  Theology  in  Bonn,  editor  of  tiie  literary  organ  of  the  Old  Catholics,  and 
Acting  Secretary  of  Bishop  Peinkens. 

^  Likewise  Professor  of  Theology  in  Bonn,  and  author  of  a  learned  work  on  the  Λ'atican 
decrees  examined  in  the  light  of  Catholic  tradition  (1873). 

'  The  first  canonist  of  F.uroije,  the  lay  leader  of  Old  Catholicism,  and  able  president  of  its 
Congresses,  formerly  Professor  of  Canon  Law  in  Pi-ague,  now  in  the  University  of  Bonn.  Be- 
fore the  Council  he  received  many  letters  and  tokens  of  respect  from  Pope  Pius  IX. 

*  Born  at  Orleans,  1827,  priest  and  monk  of  the  order  of  the  Carmelites,  formerly  esteemed 
the  most  eloquent  preacher  in  France.  He  broke  with  his  order  and  with  Rome  in  18Gi),  and 
is  now  settled  at  Geneva  as  pastor  of  an  Old  Catholic  congregation.  His  marriage  to  an 
American  widow  (1872)  created  almost  as  much  sensation  as  Luther's  marriage  to  a  nun. 
He  has  recently  withdrawn  from  state  control,  and  established  an  independent  Church  (1874). 

'  Tlie  German  origin  of  the  movement  operates  against  it  in  France,  Aviiich,  with  all  its 
Gallican  traditions,  has,  for  political  reasons,  since  the  war  of  1870,  become  more  Romish  than 
it  ever  was  before.  When  Vulk,  at  the  Old  Catholic  Congress  in  Constance,  alluded  to  the 
n])rising  of  the  JJeut.schthum  versus  the  Welsehthmn.  and  the  intrigues  of  French  Jesuits, 
Hyacinthe  and  Pressense'  left  the  hall.  Yet  the  Old  Catholic  priests,  who  were  elected  pas- 
tors of  Geneva  by  the  Catholic  part  of  the  j)opulation  in  October,  1873 — Loyson,  Hurtault, 
and  Ciiarard — are  all  Frenchmen.  t)nce  more  Geneva  seems  to  become  the  centre  and 
startiiig-])oint  of  a  new  reformation,  which  sooner  or  later  will  react  upon  France.  Abbe 
Midland,  formerly  of  the  Madeleine  in  Paris,  so  far  is  tlie  only  prominent  Old  Catholic  in 
France.  Among  the  Irish  Catholics  there  is  not  the  least  indication  of  sympathy /xitli  Old 
Catholicism,  not  even  in  free  America.  Spain  and  Italy  ought  to  synqjathize  with  it,  for 
the  Poi)e  is  the  imi)lacablc  enemy  of  Italian  unity  and  the  Spanish  republic ;  but  they  have 
kept  aloof  so  f.ir  from  any  progressive  religious  movement ;  and  Spain  has  once  more  sur- 
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siasm  of  the  people.  The  question  of  Papal  Infallibility  has  no  such 
direct  practical  bearing  as  the  question  of  personal  salvation  and  peace 
of  conscience,  which  made  the  Kefonnation  spread  with  such  irresisti- 
ble power  over  all  Western  Christendom.  The  masses  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics are  either  too  ignorant  or  too  indifferent  to  care  much  whether  an- 
other dogma  is  added  to  the  large  number  already  adopted,  and  have  no 
more  difficulty  to  believe  blindly  in  Papal  Infallibility  than  in  the  daily 
miracle  of  transubstantiation  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.^  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  however,  the  Old  Catholics  are  powerfully  aided  by  the  wide- 
spread indignation  against  priestcraft,  and  the  serious  conflict  of  the 
German  Empire  and  the  Swiss  Republic  Λνΐΐΐι  the  Papacy,  which  was 
provoked  by  the  Papal  Syllabus  and  the  Vatican  Council,  and  may 
lead  to  a  thorough  revision  of  the  ecclesiastical  status  of  the  Continent. 
Their  ultimate  success  as  a  Church  must  chiefly  depend  upon  the  con- 
tinued asceudcncy  of  the  positive  Christian  element  over  the  negative 
and  radical  (which  raised  and  ruined  the  'German  Catholic'  or  Ronge 
movement  of  18-i-i) ;  for  only  the  enthusiasm  of  faith  has  constructive 
poAver,  and  that  spirit  of  sacriflce  and  endurance  which  is  necessary 
for  the  establishment  of  permanent  institutions. 

The  Old  Catholic  movement  was  foreshadowed  in  the  liberal  Catholic 
literature  preceding  the  Vatican  Council,  especially  Janus;  it  gathered 
strength  during  the  Council ;  it  uttered  itself  in  a  united  protest  against 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  at  a  meeting  of  distinguished  Catholic  schol- 
ars at  IS^urcmberg  in  August,  ISTO ;  and  it  came  to  an  open  rupture  M'ith 
Rome  by  the  excommunication  of  Dollinger  and  his  sympathizers. 

Being  called  upon  by  the  Archbishop  of  Munich' (his  former  pupil,  and 
at  first  an  anti-Infallibilist)  to  submit  to  the  new  dogma  of  Papal  abso- 
lutism and  Infallibility,  Dr.  Dollinger,  in  an  open  answer  dated  Munich, 
March  28, 1S71,  declared  that,  as  a  Christian,  as  a  theologian,  as  a  his- 
torian, and  as  a  citizen,  he  could  not  accept  the  Vatican  decrees,  for  the 

renJereJ  lierself  to  the  rule  of  a  Bourbon  and  the  Pope  (1875).  In  England,  the  famous 
pamjihlet  of  Gladstone  on  the  Vatican  Decrees  (1874)  has  brought  to  light  the  Old  Catholic 
sympathies  of  Lord  Acton  and  other  prominent  English  Catholics. 

'  When  in  Cologne,  July,  1873,  I  asked  a  domestic  of  one  of  the  first  hotels  where  the  Old 
Catholics  worshiped.  He  promptly  replied, '  You  mean  the  Neiu  Protestants.  I  have  nothing  to 
do  \vith  sects ;  I  am  a  true  Catholic,  and  mean  to  die  one.'  This  seemed  to  me  characteristic  of 
the  popular  feeling  in  Cologne.  The  Dome  was  well  filled  witla  worshipei's  all  Sunday,  while 
the  Old  Catholics  had  a  small  though  intelligent  and  respectable  congregation  in  the  Garrison 
Church,  and  in  the  small  chapel  at  the  City  Hall.  Dr.  Tangermann  read  Latin  mass  like  a 
Romish  priest,  but  preached  an  evangelical  sermon  in  German  which  would  do  credit  to  any 
Protestant  pastor. 
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reasons  that  tliey  are  inconsistent  Avith  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
clear  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles ;  that  they  contradict  the  Λνΐιοΐβ 
genuine  tradition  of  the  Church;  that  the  attempt  to  carry  out  the 
Papal  absolutism  had  been  in  times  past  the  cause  of  endless  blood- 
shed, confusion,  and  corruption;  and  that  a  similar  attempt  now  must 
lead  to  an  in-econcilable  conilict  of  the  Church  with  the  State,  and  of 
the  clergy  with  the  laity.'  Whereupon  Dollinger  was  excommunica- 
ted April  17,  1871,  as  being  guilty  of  'the  crime  of  open  and  formal 
heresy.' 2 

His  colleague.  Professor  Friedrich,  incurred  the  same  fate.  Other 
Bishops,  forgetting  their  recent  change  of  conviction,  proceeded  with 
the  same  rigor  against  refractory  priests.  Cardinal  Eauscher  suspended 
the  Lent  preacher  Pederzani ;  Cardinal  Schwarzenberg,  Professor  Pel- 
letcr.  (who  afterwards  became  a  Protestant) ;  Bishop  Forster  (whose 
offer  to  resign  was  refused  by  the  Pope)  suspended  Professors  Rein- 
kens,  Baltzer,  and  Weber,  of  Breslau;  the  Bishop  of  Ermeland,  Profess- 
ors Michelis  and  Menzel,  and  Dr.  AVollmaini,  in  B]-auusberg ;  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne  deposed  the  priest  Dr.  ΛΥ.  Taugermann,  of  Co- 
logne, and  suspended  Professors  Ililgers,  Peusch,  Langen,  and  Knoodt, 
of  Bonn,  who,  however,  supported  by  the  Prussian  Government,  retained 
their  official  positions  in  the  University. 

'  The  following  is  the  memorable  protest  of  this  aged  divine,  which  reminds  one  of  Luther's 
more  hold  and  defiant  refusal  at  Worms  to  recant  his  writings  unless  convicted  of  error  from 
Scripture  and  reason:  'Als  Christ,  als  Thi£olo(;i•;,  als  Gkschichtsklndiokr,  ai.s 
BURijKR  ΚΛΝΝ  ICH  DiKSK  Lehrb  niciit  annehmk\.  A'ic/it  als  Christ:  denii  sie  ist  unver- 
trdjlich  vdt  dem  Geiste  des  Etmiic/eliums  und  mit  den  klaren  Auss/iruc./ien  Clirisli  und  der 
Aposti'l ;  sie  will  gerade  das  Imperium  dieser  Welt  aii/ricliten,  welches  Christ  us  ablehnte,  will 
die  llerrs'hnft  iiher  die  Geineinden,  iveJche  Petrus  alien  und  sich  selbst  verliot.  Xicht  als 
Thkoi.ogic  :  denn  die  fjesammte  erhte  Tradition  der  Kirrhe  steht  ihr  unversolinlich  entgegen. 
Nirht  fils  Geschichtskenner  kaim  ich  sie  annehvien,  denn  als  soldier  iveiss  ich,  dnss  das  be- 
harrlirhe  Streben,  diese  Theorie  der  Weltherrsrhuft  zu  verwirklidien,  Europa  Slriime  von  Blut 
(fekostet,  qnnze  Lander  verwirrt  und  hernntergebrarhf,  den  srhonen  organisrhen  Verfassungs- 
bau  der  alleren  Kirrhe  zerrilltet  und  die  iirgsten  Missbraurhe  in  der  Kirche  erzeugt,  genahrt 
und  fest()ehahen  hat.  Als  Burger  endlir.h  muss  ich  sie  von  mir  weisen,  weil  sie  mit  ihren 
Anspriichen  auf  Unteriverfung  der  Stnaten  und  Monarchen  und  der  gnnzen  politischen  Ord- 
ηυηη  unter  die  papstliche  Gewalt  und  durch  die  eximirte  Stellung,  welche  sie  fiir  den  Klerus 
fordert,  den  Grund  legt  zu  endloser  verderblicher  Zwietracht  zwischen  Staat  und  Kirrhe, 
zwischen  Geistlichen  und  Laien.  Denn  das  kann  ich  mir  nicht  verbergen,  dnss  diese  Lehrc, 
an  deren  Folgen  das  alte  deiits-he  Reich  zu  Grunde  gegaugen  ist,  falls  sie  bei  dem  kntholisrhcn 
Theil  der  deutschen  Nation  herrschend  tciirde,  sn/ort  auch  den  Keim  eines  unheilbaren  Siech- 
thiims  in  das  eben  erbaute  neue  Reich  ver/tjinnzen  tviirde.'—J.  von  DoLLINGEk's  Erk'arung 
an  den  Krzbisho/  von  Miinchen-Freising,  Miiiiclien,  1871,  p.  17  sq. 

'*  '  Crimen  hw.reseos  externre  et/ormalis.' 
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In  spite  of  these  summary  proceedings  of  the  Bishops,  the  Old  Cath- 
olic party,  aided  by  the  sympathies  of  the  educated  classes,  made  steady 
progress,  oi'ganizing  congregations,  holding  annual  meetings,  and  en- 
listing the  secular  and  religious  press.  With  great  prudence  the  lead- 
ers avoided  or  postponed  reforms,  till  they  could  be  inaugurated  and 
sanctioned  by  properly  constituted  authorities,  and  moved  cautiously 
between  a  timid  conservatism  and  a  radical  liberalism ;  thus  retaining 
a  hold  on  both  wings  of  the  nominal  Catholic  population. 

In  the  year  1873  the  Old  Catholics  effected  a  regular  Churcli  organ- 
ization, and  secured  a  legal  status  in  the  German  Empire,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  support  from  the  national  treasury.  Professor  Joseph  Hubert 
lieinkens  was  elected  Bishop  by  the  clergy  and  the  representatives  of 
the  laity,  and  was  consecrated  at  Rotterdam  by  the  Old  Catholic  Bishop 
Ileykamp,  of  Deventer  (Aug.  11, 1873).'  He  was  recognized  in  his  new 
dignity  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  took  .the  customary  oath  of  alle- 
giance at  Berlin  (Oct.  7).  Other  governments  of  Germany  followed 
this  example.  (The  Empire  as  such  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Church.) 
To  complete  the  organization,  the  Congress  at  Constance  adopted  a 
synodical  and  parochial  constitution,  which  makes  full  provision  for 
an  equal  share  of  the  laity  with  the  clergy  in  the  government  of  the 
Church ;  the  synodical  representation  {Synodal-Reprdsentanz)^  or  execu- 
tive committee,  being  composed  of  five  laymen  and  five  clergymen, 
inclnding  the  Bishop.^  Tliis  implies  the  Protestant  principle  of  the  gen- 
eral priesthood  of  believers,  and  will  prevent  hierarchical  abuses.  Cer- 
tain changes  in  the  cultus,  such  as  the  simplification  of  the  mass  as  a 
memorial  service  of  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ,  the  substitution  of 

'  In  his  Pastoral  Letter,  Bishop  Keinkens  disclaims  all  hierarchical  ambition,  vain  show, 
and  display,  and  promises  to  exercise  his  office  in  the  s])irit  of  apostolic  simplicity  as  a 
pastor  of  the  flock.  He  lays  great  stress  on  the  primitive  Catholic  mode  of  his  election  by 
the  c.ler'j}!  *^'ii^  '''"^  people^  as  contrasted  with  the  modern  election  by  the  Pojie.  He  claims 
to  stand  in  the  rank  of  Cyprian,  Hilary,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  those  thonsands  of  Bish- 
ops who  never  were  elected  by  the  Pope,  or  were  even  known  to  tiie  Pope,  and  yet  are  recog- 
nized as  truly  Catholic  Bishops.  Consecration  by  one  Bishop  is  canonically  valid,  though 
two  or  more  assistant  Bishops  are  usually  present.  The  late  Archbishop  Loos  of  Utrecht 
would  have  performed  the  act,  had  he  not  died  a  few  months  before.  Rome,  of  course,  con- 
siders this  election  and  consecration  by  excommunicated  priests  as  a  mere  farce  and  a  damna- 
ble rebellion.     Fee  the  Pope's  Encyclical  of  Nov.  2L  1872,  quoted  below. 

'  ISee  the  Entwurf  einer  Synodal-  imd  Gemeinde-Ordimng,  Sect.  III.  §§  13  and  14  :  '  /«  der 
Leitung  des  altL-atholische7i  Gemeinwesens  sfeht  dem  Bisrhnf  eine  von  der  Sj/i>ode  genahlte 
Synodal• Reprasentanz  ziir  Seite.  Die  Synodal-Reprasentanz  bestelit  aus  vier  Geistlichen  uml 
jiinj"  Laien.^ 
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tlie  vernacular  language  for  the  Latin,  tlic  restoring  of  the  cup  to  the 
laity,  tlic  introduction  of  more  preaching,  and  the  abolition  of  various 
abuses  (including  the  forced  celibacy  of  the  clergy),  will  inevitably  fol- 
low sooner  or  later. 

The  doctrinal  status  of  the  Old  Catholic  denomination  was  at  first 
simply  Tridentine  Romanism  versus  Vatican  Romanism,  or  the  Creed 
of  Pius  lY.  against  the  Creed  of  Pins  IX.^  This  is  the  ground  taken 
by  the  Old  Catholics  in  Holland,  and  adhered  to  by  them  to  this  day. 
But  the  logic  of  the  protest  against  modern  Popery  will  hardly  allow 
the  Old  Catholics  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  long  to  remain  in  this 
position.  Their  friendly  attitude  towards  Protestants,  as  officially  shown 
in  their  letter  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
is  inconsistent  M'ith  the  Tridentine  anathemas.  Tridentine  Romanism, 
moreover,  is  as  much  an  innovation  on  a'cumenical  Catholicism  as  the 
Vatican  Romanism  is  an  innovation  on  that  of  Trent,  and  both  are  in- 
novations in  the  same  line  of  consolidation  of  the  one-sided  principle 
of  authority.  There  is  no  stopping  at  half-way  stations.  y^Q  must 
go  back  to  the  fountain-head,  the  Word  of  God,  which  is  the  only  final 
and  infallible  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  and  furnishes  the  best  cor- 
rective against  all  ecclesiastical  abuses. 

The  leaders  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church  are  evidently  on  this  road. 
They  still  adhere  to  Scripture  and  tradition,  as  the  joint  rule  of  faith  ; 
but  they  confine  tradition  to  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  ancient  un- 
divided Church,  consequently  to  the  oecumenical  creeds,  which  are  held 
in  common  by  Greeks,  Latins,  and  orthodox  Protestants.     They  have 

'  Their  original  programme,  adopted  at  the  first  Congress  at  Munich,  September  21,  1871, 
probably  drawn  up  by  DuUinger,  was  very  conservative,  and  included  the  following  articles  : 

1.  We  hold  fast  to  the  Catholic  faith  as  certified  by  Scriptures  and  tradition,  and  also  to 
the  Old  Catholic  worship.  We  reject  from  this  stand-i)oint  the  new  dogmas  enacted  under  the 
j)oniificate  of  I'ius  IX.,  especially  that  regarding  tlie  infallibility  and  sujireme  ordinary  and 
immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  I'ope. 

2.  We  hold  fast  to  the  old  constitution  of  the  Clnirch,  and  reject  every  attempt  to  deprive 
the  Eishops  of  their  diocesan  independence.  We  acknowledge  the  primacy  of  the  Bishop  of 
Home,  on  the  ground  of  the  Fathers  and  Councils  of  the  undivided  Church  of  antiquity• ;  but 
we  deny  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  define  any  article  of  faith,  except  in  agreement  with  tlie 
holy  Rcrii)tures  and  the  ancient  and  unanimous  tradition  of  the  Climch. 

3.  We  aim  at  a  reformation  of  various  abuses  of  the  Church,  and  a  restoration  of  tlie  rights 
of  the  laity  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

4.  We  hope  for  a  reunion  with  the  Greek  ami  Orthodox  Russian  Church,  and  for  an  ulti- 
mate fraternal  understanding  with  the  other  Christian  coiifessions,  especially  tlie  Episcoi)al 
churches  of  England  and  America. 
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been  forced  to  give  up  their  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  an  oecumenical 
Council,  since  the  Vatican  Council,  which  is  as  oecumenical  (from  the 
Roman  point  of  view)  as  that  of  Trent,  has  sanctioned  what  they  re- 
gard as  fatal  error.  Moi-eover,  Bishop  Keinkens,  in  an  eloquent  speech 
before  the  Old  Catholic  Congress  at  Constance,  disowned  all  Romish 
prohibitions  of  Bible  reading,  and  earnestly  encouraged  the  laity  to  read 
the  Book  of  Life,  that  they  may  get  into  direct  and  intimate  commun- 
ion Λvith  God.'  This  communion  with  God  through  Christ  as  the  only 
Mediator,  and  through  his  Word  as  the  only  rule  of  faith,  is  the  very 
soul  of  evangelical  Protestantism.  The  Scripture  principle,  consistent- 
ly carried  out,  must  gradually  rule  out  the  unscriptural  doctrines  and 
usages  sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  on  this  account  that  the  Old  Catholics  should 
ever  become  Protestants  in  the  historical  sense  of  the  term.  They  may 
retain  those  elements  of  the  Catholic  system  which  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures,  though  they  may  not  be  expressly  sanc- 
tioned by  the  letter.  They  may  occupy  a  peculiar  position  of  media- 
tion, and  in  this  way  contribute  their  share  towards  preparing  the  way 
for  an  ultimate  reunion  of  Christendom.  And  this  is  their  noble 
aim  and  desire,  openly  expressed  in  a  fraternal  letter  to  an  assembly 
of  evangelical  Christians  from  nearly  all  Protestant  denominations. 
They  declare:  'We  hope  and  strive  for  the  restoration  of  the  unity 


^  I  give  a  few  extracts  from  this  address,  which  was  delivered  in  the  famous  Council 
Hall  of  Constance,  and  received  Avith  great  applause  by  the  crowded  assembly:  'The  holy 
Scripture  is  the  reflection  of  the  sun  of  righteousness  which  appeared  in  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  I  say,  therefore,  Read  the  holy  Scriptures.  I  say  more:  For  the  Old  Catholics  who 
intrust  themselves  to  nil/  e/nscopal  direction,  there  exists  no  prohibition  of  the  reading  of  the 
Bible.  .  .  .  Let  notliing  hinder  you  from  approaching  the  Gosjiel,  that  you  may  hear  the 
voice  of  the  Bridegroom  (John  iii.  29).  Listen  to  his  voice,  and  remember  that,  as  the  flower 
turns  to  the  ligiit,  and  never  unfolds  all  its  splendor  and  beauty  except  by  constantly  turning 
to  the  light  of  the  sun,  thus  also  the  Christian's  soul  can  not  represent  the  full  beauty  and  glory 
of  its  divine  likeness  except  by  constantly  turning  to  this  Gospel,  in  the  I'ays  of  which  its 
own  fire  is  kindled.  ...  Do  not  read  the  Scriptures  from  curiosity,  to  find  things  which  are 
not  to  be  revealed  in  this  world;  nor  presumptuously,  to  brood  over  things  which  can  not  be 
explained  by  men ;  nor  for  the  sake  of  controversy,  to  refute  others  ;  but  read  the  Scriptures 
to  enter  into  the  most  intimate  communion  with  God,  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  say.  Noth- 
ing shall  separate  me  from  the  love  of  Christ.  ...  It  is  not  sufficient  to  have  the  Bible  in 
every  house,  and  to  read  it  at  certain  hours  in  a  formal  and  fragmentary  manner,  but  it  ought 
to  be  the  light  of  the  soul,  to  which  it  turns  again  and  again.  I  repeat  it  once  more :  For 
the  Old  Catholics,  no  injunction  exists  against  reading  the  Bible.  On  the  contrary,  I  admon- 
ish you  most  earnestly :  Read  again  and  again  in  this  holy  book,  sitting  down  in  humility 
and  joy  at  the  feet  of  the  Lord, ybr//e  alone  has  words  oj"  eternal  life.' 

Vol.  L— O 
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of  the  Christian  Church.  AVc  frankly  acknowledge  that  no  branch  of 
it  has  exclusively  the  truth.  "\Ve  hold  fast  to  the  ultimate  view  that 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
grounded  upon  it,  and  upon  the  foundation  of  the  ancient,  midivided 
Church,  a  union  of  all  Christian  confessions  will  be  possible  through 
a  really  O'cunienical  Council.  This  is  our  object  and  intention  in  the 
movement  which  has  led  us  into  close  relations  with  the  Evangelical, 
the  Anglican,  the  Anglo-American,  the  Russian,  and  the  Greek  church- 
es. We  know  that  this  goal  can  not  easily  be  reached,  but  we  see  the 
primary  evidences  of  success  in  the  circumstance  that  a  truly  Chris- 
tian intercourse  has  already  taken  place  between  ourselves  and  other 
Christian  churches.  Therefore  we  seize  Avith  joy  tlie  liand  of  fellow- 
ship you  have  extended  to  us,  and  beg  you  to  enter  into  a  more  in- 
timate fellowship  with  ns  in  such  a  way  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
both  parties.'^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Old  Catholics  liave  extended  the  hand  of  fel- 
lowship to  the  Greeks  and  Anglo-Catholics,  and  adopted,  at  a  Union 
Conference  held  in  Boini,  Sept.,  1874,  an  agreement  of  fourteen  theses, 
as  a  doctrinal  basis  of  intercommunion  between  those  Clmrches  which 
recognize,  besides  the  holy  Scriptures,  the  bindiug  authority  of  the 
tradition  of  the  undivided  Church  of  the  first  six  centuries.  In  a  sec- 
ond Conference,  in  1875,  they  surrendered  the  doctrine  of  the  double 
procession  of  the  Spirit  as  a  peace-offering  to  the  Orientals.^ 

In  the  mean  time  the  Pope  has  cut  off  all  prospect  of  reconciliation. 
In  his  Eucyclical  of  November  21,  1873,  addressed  to  all  the  digni- 
taries of  the  lloman  Church,  Pius  IX.,  after  unsparingly  denounciug 
the  goveruments  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  fur  their  cruel 
persecution  of  the  Church,  speaks  at  length  of  '  those  new  heretics, 
who,  by  a  truly  ridiculous  alnise  of  the  name,  call  themselves  Old 
Catholics,'  and  launches  at  their  'pseudo-bishop'  and  all  his  abettors 
and  helpers  the  sentence  of  excomunniication,  as  follows: 

'Tlie  attenijits  and  the  aims  of  lliese  unliajipy  sons  of  jierilition  aiijiear  })1;ιίη1\•,  both  from 
otlier  writings  of  theirs  and  must  of  all  from  tliat  impious  and  Tnost  iiniimlciit  of  documents 
whirli  li;is  lately  i>een  iiuhlished  hy  iiim  wjiom  tiiey  have  set  up  for  them>el\es  as  their  so- 
called  bishop.     For  they  deny  and  pervert  the  true  authority  of  jurisdiction  which  is  in  the 

'  Letter  of  the  Congress  of  Constance,  September,  1S73,  to  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  in  New  York.  Comp.  also  Dollinger's  Le.rtures  on  the  Reunion  of  the 
Churrhrit,  and  llyacinthe  Loyson's  letter  to  the  (ieneral  Confeience  in  New  York. 

'  See  the  documents  of  the  two  Βυηη  Conferences,  at  the  cloiC  of  Vol.  II. 
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Roman  Pontiff  and  the  Bishops,  the  successors  of  the  Blessed  Peter  and  the  Apostles,  and 
transfer  it  to  the  populace,  or,  as  they  say,  to  the  community;  they  stubbornly  reject  and 
assail  the  infallible  teaching  authority  of  tiie  Koman  Pontiff  and  of  the  whole  Church;  and, 
contrary  to  the  Holy  ISpirit,  who  has  been  promised  by  Christ  to  abide  in  his  Church  forever, 
they  audaciously  afiirm  that  the  Homan  Pontiti'  and  the  whole  of  the  Bishops,  priests,  and 
people  who  are  united  with  him  in  one  faith  and  communion,  have  fallen  into  heresy  by 
sanctioning  and  professing  the  dehnitions  of  the  oecumenical  Vatican  Council.  Therefore 
they  deny  even  the  indefectibility  of  the  Church,  blasphemously  saying  that  it  has  perished 
throughout  the  world,  and  that  its  visible  head  and  its  Bishops  have  fallen  away ;  and  that 
for  this  reason  it  has  been  necessary  for  them  to  restore  the  lawful  Episcopate  in  their  pseudo- 
bishop,  a  man  Λvho,  entering  not  by  the  gate,  but  coming  up  by  another  way,  has  drawn  upon 
his  head  the  condemnation  of  Christ. 

'Nevertheless,  those  unhappy  men  who  would  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  Catholic 
I'eligion,  and  destroy  its  character  and  endowments,  who  have  invented  such  shameful  and 
manifold  errors,  or,  rather,  have  coUecteil  them  together  from  the  old  store  of  heretics,  are  not 
ashamed  to  call  themselves  Catholics,  and  Old  Catholics;  while  by  their  doctrine,  their  nov- 
elty, and  their  fewness  they  give  ιψ  all  mark  of  antiquity  and  of  catholicity.  .  .  . 

'But  these  men,  going  on  more  boldly  in  the  way  of  iniquity  and  perdition,  as  by  a  just 
judgment  of  God  it  ha]ipens  to  heretical  sects,  have  wished  also  to  form  to  themselves  a  hie- 
rarchy, as  we  have  said,  and  have  chosen  and  set  up  for  themselves  as  their  pseudo-bishop  a 
certain  notorious  apostate  from  the  Catholic  faith,  Joseph  Hubert  Reinkens ;  and,  that  noth- 
ing might  be  wanting  to  their  im])ndence,  for  his  consecration  they  have  had  recourse  to  those 
Jansenists  of  Utrecht  whom  they  themselves,  before  their  falling  away  from  the  Church,  re- 
garded with  other  Catholics  as  heretics  and  schismatics.  Nevertheless  this  Jose])h  Hubert 
Reinkens  dares  to  call  himself  a  bishop,  and,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  most  serene  Em- 
peror of  Germany  has  by  pulilic  decree  named  and  acknowledged  him  as  a  Catholic  bishop, 
itud  exhibited  him  to  all  his  subjects  as  one  who  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  lawful  bishop,  and  as 
^such  to  be  obeyed.  Hut  the  very  rudiments  of  Catholic  teaciiing  declai-e  that  no  one  can  be 
held  to  be  a  lawfid  bishop  who  is  not  joined  in  communion  of  faith  and  charity  to  the  rock  on 
which  the  one  Church  of  Christ  is  built ;  who  does  not  adhere  to  the  supreme  ]iastor  to  whom 
all  the  sheep  of  C-hrist  are  committed  to  be  fed;  who  is  not  united  to  the  confirmer  of  the 
brotheihood  which  is  in  the  world.'  [This  cuts  ofi'all  Greek  Bishops  as  well.  Then  follow 
the  usual  patristic  texts  for  the  ])retensions  of  Rome.] 

'We  therefore,  who  have  been  jilaced,  untieserving  as  we  are,  in  the  Supreme  See  of  Peter 
for  the  guardianship  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  the  univer- 
sal Cliurch,  according  to  the  custom  and  example  of  our  predecessors  and  their  holy  decrees, 
by  the  power  given  us  from  on  high,  not  only  declare  the  election  of  the  said  Jose|)h  Hubert 
Reinkens  to  be  contrary  to  the  holy  canons,  unlawful,  and  altogether  nidi  and  void,  and  de- 
noimce  and  condemn  his  consecration  as  sacrilegious  ;  but  by  the  authority  of  Almighty  God 
we  declare  the  said  Joseph  Hubert — together  with  those  who  have  taken  jiart  in  his  election 
and  sacrilegious  consecration,  and  whoever  adhere  to  and  follow  the  same,  giving  aid,  favor, 
or  consent — e.xconiniunicated  under  anathema,  separated  fiom  the  communion  of  the  Church, 
and  to  be  reckoned  among  those  whose  fellowship  has  been  forbidden  to  the  faithful  by  the 
Apostle,  so  that  they  are  not  so  much  as  to  say  to  them,  God  speed  you  I' 

As  the  Pope's  letter  of  complaint  to  the  Etnperoi•  of  Germany  (Au- 
gust, ΙδΤθ),  in  which  he  claims  jurisdiction,  in  some  sense,  over  all 
baptized  Christians,  called  forth  a  courteous  and  pointed  reply  from 
the  Emperor  disclaiming  all  intention  of  persecuting  the  Catholic 
Church  while  defendinf»;  the  riirhts  of  the  civil  government  aiiainst 
the  encroachments  of  the  hierarchy,  and  informing  his  Infallibility 
that  Protestants  recognize  no  other  mediator  between  God  and  them- 
selves than  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  so  this  Encyclical  was  met  by  an 
able,  dignified,  and  manly  Pastoral  from  Bishop  Reinkens,  dated  Bonn, 
December  14,  1873,  in  which,  after  refuting  the  accusations  of  the 
Pope,  he  closes  with  the  following  words :  '  Brethren  in  the  Lord,  what 
ehall  we  do  when  Pius  IX,  exhausts  the  language  of  reproach  and 
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calumny,  and  calls  us  even  the  most  miserable  sons  of  perdition  {mi• 
serrhni  isti  2)crditionis  βΐίι),  to  embitter  tlie  uninquiring  multitude 
against  us  ?  If  Ave  are  true  disciples  of  Jesus — as  we  trust — -sve  liave 
that  peace  Avhich  the  Lord  gives,  and  not  the  world,  and  our  "lieart 
Avill  not  be  troubled,  neither  be  afraid"  (John  xiv.  27).  Ο  how  sweetly 
sounds  the  exhortation  :  "  Bless  them  Avhich  persecute  you :  bless,  and 
curse  not ;"  "  Recompense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil ;"  "  If  it  be  possible, 
as  nnich  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably  with  all  men"  (Rom.  xii.  14, 17, 
IS);  "Love  your  enemies,  bless  tlieni  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefuUy  use  you,  and  per- 
secute you ;  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven :  for  he  maketli  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good, 
and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  tlie  unjust"  (Matt.  v.  4-1,  45).  Let 
us  look  up  to  Cln-ist,  our  exam])le,  "  who,  when  he  Avas  reviled,  reviled 
not  again"  (1  Pet.  ii.  21-23).  "The  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all 
understanding,  keep  your  hearts  and  minds  through  Jesus  Christ."' 

The  Swiss  Federal  Government,  in  answer  to  the  charges  raised 
against  it  in  the  same  Encyclical,  has  broken  off  all  diplomatic  inter- 
course with  the  Papal  court.  In  a  new  Encyclical  of  March  23, 1875, 
addressed  to  the  Bishops  of  Switzerland,  Pious  IX.  confirmed  the 
condemnation  of  Nov,  21, 1S73,  and  hurled  it  with  increased  severity 
against  the  Old  Catholics  of  that  country,  'who  attack  the  xery  founda- 
tions of  the  Catholic  religion,  boldly  reject  the  dogmatic  definitions  of 
the  Council  of  tlie  Vatican,  and  by  every  means  labor  for  the  ruin  of 
souls.'  lie  calls  upon  the  faithful  to  '  avoid  their  religious  ceremonies, 
their  instructions,  their  chairs  of  doctrinal  pestilence,  which  they  have 
the  audacity  to  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  betraying  the  sacred  doc- 
trines, their  writings,  and  contact  with  them.  Let  them  have  no  part, 
no  relation  of  any  kind,  with  those  intruding  priests  and  the  apos- 
tates who  dare  exercise  the  functions  of  the  ecclesiastical  ministry, 
and  Avho  have  absolutely  no  jurisdiction  and  no  legitimate  mission  at 
all.  Let  them  hold  them  in  horror  as  strangers  and  thieves,  who  come 
only  to  steal,  assassinate,  and  destroy.' 

The  Old  Catholic  movement  in  Switzerland  is  more  radical  and  po- 
litical than  the  German,  and  bears  a  similar  relation  to  it  as  the  Zwin- 
glian  Reformation  does  to  the  Lutheran.  Edward  Herzog,  an  able  and 
wortliy  priest  of  Olten,  was  elected  first  bishop  by  the  Swiss  Synod, 
and  consecrated  by  Bishop  Reinkens  at  Rheinfelden,  Sept.  18, 1876. 
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FIFTH  CHAPTER 

THE  CREEDS  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  CHURCHES. 

General  Literature. 

xhere  are  no  complete  collections  of  Protestant  Creeds,  but  several  separate  collections  of  the  Luther- 
an and  of  the  Reformed  Creeds,  which  will  be  noticed  below  under  the  proper  sections.  The  Corpus  et 
Sijntagnia  Confessionum  fidei,  Genev.  1654,  is  chiefiy  Calvinistic,  and  the  Oxford  Sifllocje  Confessionwm  sub 
tevipus  reformandce  ecclesice  editarum,  IS'JT  (pp.  454),  contains  only  six  confessions  (including  the  Prof. 
Fidei  Trid.  and  the  Confessio  Saxonica). 

On  the  general  history  and  principles  of  the  Reformation,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works,  corre- 
spondence, and  numerous  biographies  of  the  Reformers  (e.  g.  the  Corpus  Re.formatorum,  ed.  Bretschneider 
and  Bindseil ;  Luther's  Letters,  by  De  Wette,  supplemented  by  Seidemaun  ;  Calvin's  Works,  new  edition 
by  Bcium,  Cunitz,  and  Reuss  ;  his  Letters,  by  Bonnet ;  Herminjard's  Correspondance  des  Reformateurs  dans 
les  pays  de  langtie  francaise;  Strype's  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  etc. ;  the  publications  of  the  Parker  So- 
ciety); and  the  historical  works  of  Si.eidan,  Skokendorf,  Saliq,  Dr.  Tuor,  Hottinger,  Hess,  Mar- 
HFiNEKE,  Ranke,  Merle  d'Aubigne,  Hagenbaoii  (fourth  edition,  ISTO),  Geo.  P.  Fisher;  also  Souaff 
(I'rinciple  of  Protestantism ,  \S4S) ,  Dorner  {GeschicIUe  der  Protest.  Theologie,lS61,  pp.77-329,  Engl,  transl. 
Edinb.  ISTl,  2  vols.),  Kahnis  {Die  Deutsche  Reformation,  Leipz.  1S72).  See  lists  of  literature  in  Giesei.er, 
Church  H?stor.i/,  Vol.  IV.  pp.9  sqq.  (Anglo- Amer.  edition),  and  Geo.  P.  Fisueb  (of  Yale  College),  The  Ref- 
ormation, New  York,  1873,  Appendix  II.  pp.  567-591. 

§  37.  The  Reformation.     Protestantism  and  Romanism. 

Protestant  Christendom  has  a  nominal  membership  of  about  one 
hundred  millions,  chiefly  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Europe 
and  America,  and  among  the  most  vigorous  and  hopeful  nations  of 
the  earth.  It  represents  modern  or  progressive  Christianity,  while 
Romanism  is  mediaeval  Christianity  in  conflict  with  modern  progress, 
and  the  Eastern  Church  ancient  Christianity  in  repose. 

We  must  first  of  all  distinguish  between  evangelical  or  ortliodox 
Protestantism,  which  agrees  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  Church  in 
accepting  the  holy  Scriptures  and  the  (Decumenical  faith  in  the  Trinity 
and  Incarnation,  and  heretical  or  radical  Protestantism,  which  dissents 
from  the  oecumenical  consensus,  and  makes  a  new  departure  either  in 
a  mystical  or  in  a  rationalistic  direction.  The  former  constitutes  the 
great  body  of  nominal  Protestantism,  and  is  the  subject  of  this  chap- 
ter. It  includes,  in  the  first  line,  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Con- 
fessions, or  the  various  national  churches  of  the  Reformation  in  Eu- 
rope and  their  descendants  in  America ;  and  then,  in  the  second  line, 
all  those  denominations  which  have  proceeded  or  seceded  from  them, 
mostly  on  questions  of  government  or  minor  points  of  doctrine,  with- 
out departing  from  the  essential  articles  of  their  faith,  such  as  the 
Moravians,  Methodists,  Mennonites,  Baptists,  Quakers,  Irvingites,  and 
a  number  of  free  churches  holding  to  the  voluntary  principle. 
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The  various  Evangelical  Protestant  clmrclics,  viewed  as  distinct 
ecclesiastical  organizations  and  creeds,  take  their  rise  directly  or  in- 
directly from  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  their  principles  are  rooted 
and  grounded  in  the  New  Testament,  and  have  been  advocated  more 
or  less  clearly,  in  part  or  in  full,  by  spiritual  and  liberal  minded  di- 
vines in  every  age  of  the  Church.  The  stream  of  Latin  or  AVestefii 
Christianity  was  divided  in  the  sixteenth  century;  the  main  current 
moving  cautiously  and  majestically  in  the  old  mediaival  channel,  the 
other  boldly  cutting  several  new  beds  for  the  overflowing  waters,  and 
rushing  forward,  at  first  with  great  rapidity  and  energy,  then  slack- 
ing its  speed,  and  then  resuming  its  forward  march  Avith  the  tide 
of  emigration  in  a  western  direction,  whither,  in  the  prophetic  lan- 
guage of  the  great  English  idealist,  'the  course  of  empire  takes  its 
Avay.' 

The  Eeformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  is,  next  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  the  greatest  event  in  history.  It  was  no  sudden 
revolution ;  for  what  has  no  roots  in  the  past  can  have  no  permanent 
effect  upon  the  future.  It  was  prepared  by  the  deeper  tendencies  and 
aspirations  of  previous  centuries,  and,  when  finally  matured,  it  burst 
forth  almost  sinmltaneously  in  all  parts  of  Western  Christendom.  It 
was  not  a  superficial  amendment,  not  a  mere  restoration,  but  a  regen- 
eration ;  not  a  return  to  the  Augustinian,  or  Nicene,  or  ante-Nicene 
age,  but  a  ^•ast  progress  beyond  any  previous  age  or  condition  of  the 
Church  since  the  death  of  St.  John.  It  went,  through  the  intervening 
ages  of  ecclesiasticisni,  back  to  the  fountain-head  of  Christianity  itself, 
as  it  came  from  the  lips  of  the  Son  of  God  and  his  inspired  Apostles. 
It  Avas  a  deeper  plunge  into  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel  than  even 
St.  Augustine  had  made.  It  brought  out  from  this  fountain  a  new 
phase  and  type  of  Christianity,  which  had  never  as  yet  been  full}'  un- 
derstood and  appreciated  in  the  Chui-ch  at  large.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
new  proclamation  of  the  free  Gospel  of  St.  Paul,  as  laid  down  in  tlie 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians.  It  M'as  a  grand  act  of  eman- 
cipation from  the  bondage  of  the  mediaival  hierarchy,  and  an  EvSsertion 
of  that  fi-eedom  wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free.  It  inaugui'ated 
the  era  of  manhood  and  the  general  priesthood  of  believers.  It  taught 
the  direct  communion  of  tlie  believing  soul  with  Chi-ist.  It  removed 
the  obstructions  of  legalism,  sacerdotalism,  and  ceremonialism,  which, 
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like  the  traditions  of  the  Pliarisees  of  old,  had  obscured  the  genuine 
Gospel  and  made  void  the  Word  of  God.' 

We  do  not  depreciate  mediseval  Catholicism,  the  womb  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, the  grandmother  of  modern  civilization.  It  was  an  in- 
estimable blessing  in  its  time.  AVhen  we  speak  of  the  'dark  ages,'  we 
should  never  forget  that  the  Church  was  the  light  in  that  darkness. 
She  was  the  training-school  of  the  Latin,  Celtic,  and  Teutonic  (partly 
also  the  Sclavonic)  races  in  their  childhood  and  Avild  youth.  She  gave 
them  Christianity  in  the  shape  of  a  new  theocracy,  with  a  priestliood, 
minute  laws,  rites,  and  ceremonies.  She  acted  as  a  bulwark  against 
tlie  despotism  of  the  civil  and  military  power,  and  she  defended  the 
moral  interests,  the  ideal  pursuits,  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  But 
the  discipline  of  law  creates  a  desire  which  it  can  not  satisfy,  and 
points  beyond  itself,  to  independence  and  self-govermnent :  the  law  is 
a  schoolmaster  to  lead  men  to  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel.  When  the 
medine.val  Church  had  fulfilled  her  great  mission  in  Christianizing  and 
civilizing  (to  a  certain  degree)  the  Western  and  Northern  barbarians, 
the  time  was  fulfilled,  and  Christianity  could  now  enter  upon  the  era 
of  evangelical  faith  and  freedom. 

And  this  is  Protestantism.  If  it  were  a  mere  negation  of  popery,  it 
would  have  vanished  long  since,  leaving  no  wreck  behind.  It  is  con- 
structive as  well  as  destructive;  it  protests  from  the  positive  basis  of 
the  Gospel.  It  attacks  human  authority  from  respect  for  divine  au- 
thority ;  it  sets  the  Word  of  God  over  all  the  Avisdom  of  men. 

The  Reformation  was  eminently  practical  in  its  motive  and  aim. 
It  started  from  a  question  of  conscience :  '  How  shall  a  sinuer  be 
justified  before  God?'  And  this  is  only  another  form  of  the  older 
and  broader  question  :  '  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  V  The  answer 
given  by  the  Reformers  (Geruian,  Swiss,  French,  English,  and  Scotch), 
with  one  accord,  from  deep  spiritual  struggle  and  experience,  was: 
'  By  faith  iu  the  all-suificient  merits  of  Christ,  as  exhibited  in  the  holy 
Scriptures.'  And  by  faith  they  understood  not  a  mere  intellectual 
assent  to  the  truth,  or  a  blind  submission  to  the  outward  authority  of 

'  It  is  significant  that  Christ  uses  παράΰοσις,  tradition,  only  in  an  unfavorable  sense,  as 
opposed  to  the  Word  of  God,  viz..  Matt.  xv.  3,  6  ;  Marie  vii.  5,  8,  9,  13.  Paul  employs  the 
term  in  a  bad  sense,  Gal.  i.  14  and  Col.  ii.  8 :  in  a  good  sense,  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
1  Cor.  xi.  2 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  1  '> ;  iii.  G 
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the  Cliui'cli,  but  a  free  obedience,  a  motion  of  the  Λνίΐΐ,  a  trust  of  the 
lieni't,  a  personal  attacliment  and  unconditional  surrender  of  the  whole 
soul  to  Christ,  as  the  only  Saviour  from  sin  and  death.  The  abso- 
lute supremacy  and  suiKciency  of  Christ  and  his  Gospel  in  doctrine 
and  life,  in  faith  and  practice,  is  the  animating  principle,  the  beating 
heart  of  the  Keformation,  and  the  essential  unity  of  Protestantism  to 
this  da}'. 

Here  lies  its  vitality  and  constructive  power.  From  tliis  central 
point  the  λυΙιοΙο  theology  and  Church  life  was  directly  or  indirectly 
affected,  and  a  new  impulse  given  to  the  history  of  the  world  in  every 
direction. 

Tlie  Refoi-mers  were  baptized,  confirmed,  and  educated,  most  of 
them  also  ordained,  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  had  at  first  no  in- 
tention to  leave  it,  but  simply  to  purify  it  by  the  Word  of  God.  Tliey 
shrank  from  the  idea  of  schism,  and  continued,  like  the  Apostles,  in 
the  communion  of  their  fathers  until  they  were  expelled  from  it. 
When  the  Pope  refused  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  demand  for  a  ref- 
ormation of  abuses,  and  hurled  his  anathemas  on  the  reformers,  tliey 
Avere  driven  to  the  necessity  of  organizing  new  churches  and  setting 
forth  new  confessions  of  faith,  but  they  were  careful  to  maintain  and 
express  in  them  their  conseixsus  with  the  old  Catholic  faith  as  laid 
down  in  tlie  Apostles'  Creed, 

The  doctrinal  principle  of  evangelical  Protestantism,  as  distinct  from 
Romanism,  is  twofold — objective  and  subjective. 

The  objective  (generally  called  the  formal)  principle  maintains  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  the  Bible,  as  the  only  infallible  rule  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  life,  in  opposition  to  the  Roman  doctrine  of  the 
Bible  and  tradition,  as  co-ordinate  rules  of  faith.  Tradition  is  not 
set  aside  altogether,  but  is  subordinated,  and  its  value  made  to  depend 
upon  the  measure  of  its  agreement  with  the  AVord  of  God. 

The  suhjective  (commonly  called  the  material)  principle  is  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  the  free  grace  of  God  through  a  living  faith 
in  Christ,  as  the  only  and  sufficient  Saviour,  in  opposition  to  the  Ro- 
man doctrine  of  (progressive)  justification  by  faith  and  good  worlds, 
as  co-ordinate  conditions  of  justification.  Good  works  are  held  by 
Protestants  to  be  necessary,  not  as  means  and  conditions,  but  as  re- 
sults and  evidences,  of  justification. 
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To  these  two  principles  may  be  added,  as  a  third,  the  social  princi- 
ple, which  affects  chiefly  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  Church, 
namely,  the  universal  priesthood  of  helievers,  in  opposition  to  the  ex- 
clusive priesthood  of  the  clergy.  Protestantism  emancipates  the  laity 
from  slavisli  dependence  on  the  teaching  and  governing  priesthood, 
and  gives  the  people  a  proper  share  in  all  that  concerns  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  the  Church;  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  St. 
Peter,  who  applies  the  term  clergy  {κλΤιρος,  heritage,  1  Pet.  v.  3)  to  the 
congregation,  and  calls  all  Christians  'living  stones'  in  the  spiritual 
house  of  God,  to  offer  np  '  spiritual  sacrifices,'  '  a  chosen  generation, 
a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people,'  setting  forth  '  the 
praises  of  him  who  called  them  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvelous 
light'  (1  Pet.  ii.  5,  9  ;  comp.  v.  1-4 ;  Eev.  i.  6  ;  v.  10  ;  xx.  6). 

It  is  impossible  to  reduce  the  fundamental  difference  between  Prot- 
estantism and  Pomanisra  to  a  single  formula  Λvithout  doing  injustice 
to  the  one  or  the  other.  We  should  not  forget  that  there  are  evangel- 
ical elements  in  Romanism,  as  there  are  legalistic  and  Romanizing 
tendencies  in  certain  schools  of  Protestantism.  But  if  we  look  at  the 
prevailing  character  and  the  most  prominent  aspects  of  the  two  sys- 
tems, we  may  draw  the  following  contrasts : 

Protestantism  corresponds  to  the  Gentile  type  of  Apostolic  Chris- 
tianity, as  represented  Iw  Paul ;  Romanism,  to  the  Jewish  type,  as  rep- 
resented by  James  and  Peter,  though  not  in  Peter's  Epistles  (where  he 
prophetically  warns  against  the  fruitful  germ  of  the  Papacy,  viz.,  hie- 
rarchical pride  and  assumption),  but  in  his  earlier  stage  and  official 
position  as  the  Apostle  of  circumcision.  Paul  was  called  afterwards, 
somewhat  irregularly  and  outside  of  the  visible  succession,  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  new  and  independent  apostolate  of  the  Gentiles.  The 
temporary  collision  of  Paul  and  Peter  at  Antioch  (Gal.  ii.  11)  fore- 
shadows and  anticipates  the  subsequent  antagonism  between  Protest- 
antism and  Catholicism. 

Protestantism  is  the  religion  of  freedom  (Gal.  v.  1) ;  Romanism,  the 
religion  of  authority.  The  former  is  mainly  subjective,  and  makes 
religion  a  personal  concern;  the  latter  is  objective,  and  sinks  the  in-' 
dividual  in  the  body  of  the  Church.  The  Protestant  believes  on  the 
ground  of  his  ΟΛνη  experience,  the  Romanist  on  the  testimony  of  the 
Church  (comp.  John  iv.  42). 
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Protcstantisin  is  the  religion  of  evangelism  and  spiritual  simplicity ; 
rioiiKuiisin,  the  religion  of  legalism,  asceticism,  sacerdotalism,  and  cere- 
monialism. The  one  appeals  to  tlie  intellect  and  conscience,  the  other 
to  the  senses  and  the  imagination.  The  one  is  internal,  the  other  ex- 
ternal, and  comes  with  outward  observation. 

Protestantism  is  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible  ;  Romanism,  the  Chris- 
tianity of  tradition.  The  one  directs  the  people  to  the  fountain-head 
of  divine  revelation,  the  other  to  the  teaching  priesthood.  The  former 
freely  circulates  the  Bible,  as  a  book  for  the  people ;  the  latter  keeps  it 
for  the  nse  of  the  clergy,  and  overrules  it  by  its  traditions. 

Protestantism  is  the  religion  of  innnediate  communion  of  the  soul 
witli  Christ  through  personal  faith ;  Romanism  is  the  religion  of  me- 
diate communion  through  the  Church,  and  obstructs  the  intercourse 
of  the  believer  Mith  his  Saviour  by  interposing  an  army  of  subordi- 
nate mediators  and  advocates.  The  Protestant  prays  directly  to  Christ ; 
the  Romanist  usually  approaches  him  only  through  the  intercession  of 
the  blessed  l^irgin  and  the  saints. 

Protestantism  puts  Christ  before  the  Church,  and  makes  Christliness 
the  standard  of  sound  churchliness ;  Romanism  virtually  puts  the  Church 
before  Christ,  and  makes  churchliness  the  condition  and  measure  of 
piety.^ 

Protestantism  claims  to  be  only  one,  but  the  most  advanced  portion 
of  the  Church  of  Christ;  Romanism  identities  itself  Avitli  the  whole 
Catholic  Chnrcli,  and  the  Church  with  Christianity  itself.  The  former 
claims  to  be  the  safest,  the  latter  the  only  way  to  salvation. 

Protestantism  is  the  Church  of  the  Christian  people ;  Romanism  is 
the  Church  of  priests,  and  separates  them  by  education,  celibacy,  and 
even  by  their  dress  as  Avidely  as  possible  from  the  laity. 

Protestantism  is  the  Christianity  of  personal  conviction  and  inward 
experience;  Romanism,  the  Christianity  of  outward  institutions  and 
sacramental  observances,  and  obedience  to  authority.     The  one  starts 

'  This  is  no  doubt  tlie  meaiiinK  of  Sclilcierniacher's  famous  formula  {Der  ClinstHche  Glmihe, 
\o\.  I.  §  24) :  '  rrotestaiitism  makes  the  rehvtion  of  tlie  iiulividual  to  the  Church  (le])Ciulent  on 
his  relation  to  Christ ;  Catholicism,  vice  versa,  makes  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  Christ 
dei)cndent  on  his  relation  to  the  Church.'  His  pupil  and  successor,  Dr.  Twesten,  puts  the 
distinction  in  this  way:  'Catholicism  emphasizes  the  first,  Protestantism  the  second,  clause 
of  the  iiassage  of  Irena;us :  "Where  the  Church  is,  there  is  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  where  the 
t'pirit  of  God  is,  there  is  the  Church  and  all  grace."  ' 
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from  Paul's,  the  other  from  James's  doctrine  of  justification.  The  one 
lays  the  main  stress  on  living  faith,  as  the  principle  of  a  holy  life ;  the 
other  on  good  works,  as  the  evidence  of  faith  and  the  condition  of 
justification. 

Protestantism  proceeds  from  the  invisible  Church  to  the  visible ; 
Rome,  vice  versa,  from  the  visible  to  the  invisible.^ 

Protestantism  is  progressive  and  independent ;  Romanism,  conserva- 
tive and  traditional.  Tlie  one  is  centrifugal,  the  other  centripetal.  The 
one  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  radicalism  and  endless  division;  the 
other  to  the  opposite  danger  of  stagnation  and  mechanical  and  tyran- 
nical uniformity. 

Tlie  exclusiveness  and  anti-Christian  pretensions  of  the  Papacy,  es- 
pecially since  it  claims  infallibility  for  its  visible  head,  make  it  im- 
possible for  any  Church  to  live  with  it  on  terms  of  equality  and  sincere 
friendship.  And  yet  we  should  never  forget  the  difference  between 
Popery  and  Catholicism,  nor  between  the  system  and  its  followers. 
it  becomes  Protestantism,  as  the  higher  iovxn  of  Christianity,  to  be 
liberal  and  tolerant  even  towards  intolerant  Romanism. 

§  38.  The  Ελ' angelical  Confessions  of  Faith. 

The  Evangelical  Confessions  of  faith  date  mostly  from  the  sixteenth 
century  (1530  to  1577),  the  productive  period  of  Protestantism,  and 
are  nearly  contemporaneous  Avith  the  Tridentine  standards  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  They  are  the  work  of  an  intensely  theological  and 
polemical  age,  when  religious  controversy  absorbed  the  attention  of  all 
classes  of  society.  They  embody  the  results  of  the  great  confiict  with 
the  Papacy.  x\  smaller  class  of  Confessions  (as  the  Articles  of  Dort 
and  the  AVestminster  Standards)  belongs  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  grew  out  of  internal  controversies  among  Protestants  themselves. 
The  eighteenth  century  witnessed  a  powerfvd  revival  of  practical  re- 
ligion and  missionary  zeal  through  tlie  labors  of  the  Pietists  and  Mo- 
ravians in  Germany,  and  the  Methodists  in  England  and  North  Amer- 
ica, but,  in  its  ruling  genius,  it  was  irreligious  and  revolutionary,  and 
undermined  the  authority  of  all  creeds.     In  the  nineteenth  century  a 

.  '  This  is  the  distinction  made  by  Muhler,  who  thereby  inconsistently  admits  the  essential 
truth  of  the  Protestant  distinction  between  the  visible  and  invisible  Church,  which  Bellarmia 
"denies  as  an  empty  abstraction. 
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new  interest  in  the  old  creeds  was  aΛvakened,  and  several  attempts  were 
made  to  reduce  the  lengthy  confessions  to  brief  popular  summaries,  or 
to  formularize  the  doctrinal  consensus  of  the  different  evangelical  de- 
nominations. The  present  tendency  among  Protestants  is  to  diminish 
rather  than  to  increase  the  number  of  articles  of  faith,  and  to  follow 
in  any  new  formula  the  simplicity  of  the  Apostles'  Creed;  while  Ro- 
manism 2)ursues  the  opposite  course. 

The  symbols  of  the  lleformation  are  very  numerous,  but  several  of 
them  were  merely  piOvisional,  and  subsequently  superseded  by  maturer 
statements  of  doctrine.  Sonie  far  exceed  the  proper  limits  of  a  creed, 
and  are  complete  systems  of  theology  for  the  use  of  the  clergy.  It 
was  a  sad  mistake  and  a  source  of  incalculable  mischief  to  incorporate 
the  results  of  every  doctrinal  controversy  with  the  confession  of  faith, 
and  to  bind  lengthy  discussions,  with  all  their  metaphysical  distinc- 
tions and  subtleties,  upon  the  conscience  of  every  minister  and  teacher. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  theological  opinions  and  articles  of 
faith.  The  development  of  theology  as  a  science  must  go  on,  and  \\\\\ 
go  on  in  spite  of  all  these  shackles. 

As  to  the  theology  of  the  confessions  of  orthodox  Protestantism,  we 
may  distinguish  in  them  three  elements,  the  oecumenical,  the  xVugus- 
tinian,  and  the  evangelical  proper. 

1.  The  oecumenical  element.  In  theology  and  Christology  the  Prot- 
estant symbols  agree  Avitli  the  Greek  and  Poman  Churches,  and  also  in 
the  other  articles  of  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Λvorld  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

2.  The  Augustinian  element  is  found  in  anthropology,  or  the  doc- 
trines of  sin  and  grace,  predestination,  and  perseverance.  Here  the 
Protestant  confessions  agree  with  the  system  of  Augustine,  who  had 
more  iniiucncc  upon  the  reformers  than  any  uninspired  teacher. 
The  Latin  Church  during  the  Middle  Ages  had  gradually  fallen  into 
Pelagian  and  semi-Pelagian  doctrines  and  practices,  although  these 
had  been  condenmed  in  the  iifth  century.  The  Calvinistic  confes- 
sions, however,  differ  from  the  Lutheran  in  the  logical  conclusions 
derived  from  the  Augustinian  premises,  which  they  hold  in  common. 

3.  The  Evangelical  Protestant  and  strictly  original  element  is  found 
in  soteriology,  and  in  all  that  pertains  to  subjective  Christianity,  or 
the  personal  appropriation  of  salvation.      Here  belong  the  doctrines 
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of  the  rule  of  faith,  of  justification  by  faith,  of  the  nature  and  office 
of  faith  and  good  works,  of  the  assurance  of  salvation;  here  also  the 
protest  against  all  those  doctrines  of  Romanism  Λvhich  are  deemed  in- 
consistent with  the  Scripture  principle  and  with  justification  by  faith. 
The  papacy,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  transubstantiation,  pui-gatory, 
indulgences,  meritorious  and  hypermeritorious  works,  the  worship  of 
saints,  images,  and  relics  are  rejected  altogether,  while  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  and  the  Sacraments  Λλ\α5  essentially  modified. 

§   39.    TuE    LUTUEEAN    AND    ReFOKMED    CONFESSIONS. 
Literature. 

Max.  Goui-.l:  Die  religiose  EigenthUmlichkeit  der  hither,  und  re/ormirten  Kirche.  Bonn,  1837.  (This 
book  started  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  Germany  on  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  two  churches.) 

C.  B.  Hdndicsuagen  :  Die  Cunjlicte  des  Zwiiirilianisiiins,  Littherthums,  iind  Cdlvinistmifi  in  der  Ber- 
nischen  Landcskirche  von  1522-155S.    Berne,  1S43.     (The  e.steemed  author  died  in  Bonn,  1872.) 

Μεετ,γ.  d'Aubign^  (d.  1872) :  Luther  and  Calvin,  traushUed  into  English,  New  Yorlc,  1S46. 

Alex.  Souweizeu:  Glaribenslehre  der  refurmirten  Kirche.     Zurich,  1844,  Vol.  I.  pp.  7-83. 

M.  ScuNF.CKENnnuGEK :  Verglcicheude  Darstellung  des  hither,  und  reform.  Lehrhegriffn.  Stuttgart,  1855, 
2  vols.    (Very  acute  and  discriminating.)    Comp.  the  introduction  by  G«(fe)•,  the  editor. 

Philip  8<ήαγκ:  German ii ;  its  Universities,  Theology,  and  Religion.  Philadelphia,  1857,  Ch.  sviii.  and 
XX.,  Lutherauism  and  Reform  and  the  Evaug.  Union,  pp.  167-185. 

Essays  on  the  same  subject  by  LUoke,  in  the  Deutsche  Zeitschrift,  Berlin,  for  1853,  Nos.  3  sqq. ;  Πλοεν- 
BACn,  in  the  Studien  und  Kritikcn  for  1854,  Vol.  I.  pp.  23-34. 

JcT..  Μϋι,ι,Εκ  (Professor  in  Halle) :  Lutheri  et  Calvini  sententice  de  Sacra  Coena  inter  se  comparatce, 
Halle,  1858.    Also  in  his  Dogmatische  Abhandlungen,  Bremeu,  1870,  pp. 404-467. 

Catholicism  assumed  from  the  beginning,  and  retains  to  this  day, 
two  distinct  and  antagonistic  types,  the  Greek  and  the  Roman,  which 
represent  a  Chi'istian  transformation  of  the  antecedent  and  underlying 
nationalities  of  speculative  Greece  and  world-conquering  Rome.  In 
like  manner,  but  to  a  much  larger  extent  (as  may  be  expected  from 
the  greater  liberty  allowed  to  national  and  individual  rights  and  pecu- 
liarities), is  Protestantism  divided  since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  into  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Confessions.  To  the 
former  belong  the  established  churches  in  most  of  the  German  States, 
in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  and  all  others  which  call  them- 
selves after  Luther;  the  Reformed — in  the  historical  and  Continental 
sense  of  the  term'— embraces  the  national  evangelical  churches  of 
Switzerland,  France,  Holland,  some  parts  of  Germany,  England,  Scot- 
land, with  their  descendants  in  America  and  the  British  colonies. 

The  designation  Reformed  is  insufficient  to  cover  all  the  denomi- 
nations and  sects  which  have  sprung  directly  or  indirectly  from  this 

'  As  used  in  all  Continental  \vovks  on  Church  history  and  symholics.  It  means  originally 
the  Catholic  Church  leformed  of  abuses,  or  regenerated  by  tlie  Word  of  God. 
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fuinilv  since  the  Eeiorm;vtion,  especially  in  England  during  the  conflict 
of  the  Established  Clnii'ch  with  Puritanism  and  nonconformity ;  and 
hence  in  English  and  American  usage  it  has  given  way  to  sectional 
and  specific  titles,  such  as  Preshytericms,  E])iscopalians^  Congrega- 
tioncdists,  Bdjjtists,  Wesleyans  or  Methodists,  etc.  The  term  Calvin- 
ism designates  not  a  church,  but  a  theological  school  in  the  Eeformed 
Church,  which  in  some  sections  allows  also  Arminian  views.  Puri- 
tanism, likewise,  is  not  a  term  for  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion, but  for  a  tendency  and  party  which  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
in  the  Anglican  and  other  Reformed  Churches  on  questions  of  doc- 
trine, government,  discipline,  and  worship. 

Amono•  the  orio-inal  Reformed  Churches  the  Anglican  stands  out 
in  many  respects  distinctly  as  a  third  type  of  Protestantism :  it  is  the 
most  powerful  and  the  most  conservative  of  all  the  national  or  estab- 
lished churches  of  the  Reformation,  and  retains  the  entire  basis  of 
the  mediaeval  hierarchy,  without  the  papacy ;  it  is  a  compromise  be- 
tween Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  cemented  by  the  royal  suprem- 
acy, and  leaves  I'oom  for  Romanizing  higli-churchism  and  Puritanic 
low-churchism,  as  well  as  for  intervening  broad-cliurchism.  Bat  its 
original  doctrinal  status  was  moderately  Calvinisti(i,  and  for  a  time  it 
made  even  counnon  cause  with  the  ultra-Calvinistie  Synod  of  Dort. 

The  docti-inal  difference  between  Lutheranism  and  Reform  was 
originally  coniiiied  to  two  articles,  namely,  the  nature  of  Ciirlst's  pres- 
ence in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  extent  of  God's  sov- 
ereignty in  the  ante-historic  ami  pi'emm.dane  act  of  predestination. 
At  the  Conference  held  in  Marbui-g,  Luther  and  Zwingli  agreed  in 
fourteen  and  a  half  articles,  and  differed  only  in  the  other  half  of  the 
tifteenth  article,  concerning  the  real  presence.'  The  Swiss  refoi'mer 
saw  in  this  difference  no  obstacle  to  fraternal  fellowship  with  the 
Wittenbei'gers,  with  whom,  he  said,  he  would  rather  agree  than  with 
any  people  on  earth,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  extended  his  hand 

'  The  fifteentli  ami  last  of  the  Marburg  articles  treats  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  after 
stating  the  points  of  agreement,  foncliides  tiiiis  :  'And  altiioiigh  at  present  we  can  not  agree 
whether  the  true  body  and  the  true  blood  of  Christ  he  corporeally  present  in  the  bread  and 
wine  (ob  der  lonlire  Lei/i  uiid  <las  wahre  Bint  Christi  leihlich  iiii  Erode  und  Weine  geifcnuiii•- 
tig  sei),  yet  each  party  is  to  show  to  the  other  Christian  love,  as  far  as  conscience  permits  {so 
veif  es  dns  (leirissf»  jedprn  r/estn/lpt).  and  both  parties  should  fervently  pray  to  Almighty  God 
that  by  his  Spirit  lie  may  stiengrhen  us  in  the  true  understanding.     Amen.' 
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to  Luther;  but  the  great  man,  otherwise  so  generous  and  liberal,  M'ho 
had  himself  departed  from  the  Catholic  Church  in  much  more  essen- 
tial points,  felt  compelled  in  his  conscience  to  withhold  his  hand  on 
account  of  a  general  difference  of  'spirit,"  which  revealed  itself  in 
subsequent  controversies,  and  defeated  many  attempts  at  reunion. 

The  internal  quarrels  among  Christian  brethren,  Avhich  are  found 
more  or  less  in  all  denominations  and  ages,^  are  the  most  humiliating 
and  heart-sickening  chapters  in  Church  history,  but  they  are  overruled 
by  Providence  for  the  fuller  development  of  theology,  a  wider  spread 
of  Christianity,  and  a  deeper  divine  harmony,  which  will  ultimately, 
in  God's  own  good  time,  spring  out  of  human  discord. 

The  two  great  families  of  Protestantism  are  united  in  all  essential  ar- 
ticles of  faith,  and  their  members  may  and  ought  to  cultivate  intimate 
Christian  fellowship  without  sacrifice  of  principle  or  loyalty  to  their 
communion.  Yet  they  are  distinct  ecclesiastical  individualities,  and 
Providence  has  assigned  them  peculiar  fields  of  labor.  Their  differ- 
ences in  theology,  government,  worship,  and  mode  of  piety  are  lOoted 
in  diversities  of  nationality,  psychological  constitution,  education,  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  and  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 

1.  The  Lutheran  Church  arose  in  monarchical  Germany,  and  bears 
the  impress  of  the  German  race,  of  which  Luther  Avas  the  purest  and 
strongest  type.  The  Peformed  Church  began,  almost  simultaneously, 
in  republican  Switzerland,  and  spread  in  France,  Holland,  England, 
and  Scotland.  The  former  extended,  indeed,  to  kindred  Scandinavia, 
and,  by  emigration,  to  more  distant  countries.  But  outside  of  Ger- 
many it  is  stunted  in  its  normal  growth,  or  undergoes,  with  the  change 
of  lano-uase  and  nationality,  an  ecclesiastical  transformation.^  The 
Reformed  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  Avhile  it  originated  in  the  Ger- 
man cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  found  a  home  in  several  important 
parts  of  Germany,  as  the  Palatinate,  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  (through 

'  '//?)•  hiiht.  einen  andern  Geist,'  said  Luther  to  Zwingli. 

^  'i'he  fends  between  monastic  orders  and  theologicnl  schools  in  the  Roman  and  Greek 
Churches,  and  the  quarrels  even  in  the  oecumenical  Council,  from  the  Nicene  down  to  the 
Vatican,  are  fully  equal  in  violence  and  bitterness  to  the  Pi'otestant  controversies  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  are  less  excusable  on  account  of  the  boasted  doctrinal 
unity  of  those  churches. 

^  This  is  the  case  with  the  great  majority  of  Anglicized  and  Americanized  Lutherans,  who 
adopt  Reformed  views  on  the  Sacraments,  the  observance  of  Sunday,  Churcli  discipline,  and 
other  points. 
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tlie  influence  of  tlie  House  of  Ilohenzollern  since  the  Elector  Siiris- 
muiid,  1614)  in  Brandenburg  and  other  provinces  of  Prussia,  was  yet 
far  more  fully  and  vigorously  develoi)ed  among  the  maritime  and 
freer  nations,  especially  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  follows  its  on- 
ward march  to  the  West  and  tlie  missionary  fields  of  the  East.  The 
modern  Protestant  movements  among  the  Latin  races  in  the  South 
of  Europe  likewise  mostly  assume  tlie  Peformed,  some  even  a  strictly 
Calvinistic  type.  Converts  from  the  excessive  ritualism  of  Pome  are 
apt  to  swing  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  Puritan  simplicity, 

Germany  occupies  tlie  front  rank  in  sacred  learning  and  scientific 
theology,  but  the  future  of  evangelical  Protestantism  is  mainly  in- 
trusted to  the  Anglo-American  churches,  which  far  surpass  all  others 
in  wealth,  energy,  liberalitj-,  philauthroiJy,  and  a  firm  hold  upon  the 
heart  of  the  two  great  nations  they  represent. 

2.  The  Lntlieran  Church,  as  its  name  indicates,  was  founded  and 
shaped  by  the  mighty  genius  of  Luther,  who  gave  to  the  Germans  a 
truly  vernacular  Bible,  Catechism,  and  hymn-book,  and  who  thus  meets 
them  at  every  step  in  their  public  and  private  devotions.  We  should, 
indeed,  not  forget  the  gentle,  conciliatory,  and  peaceful  genius  of  Me- 
lanchthon,  which  never  died  out  in  the  Lutheran  Confession,  and  forms 
the  connecting  link  between  it  and  the  Peformed.  He  represents  the 
very  spirit  of  evangelical  union,  and  practiced  it  in  his  intimate  friend- 
ship with  the  stern  and  uncompromising  Calvin,  who  in  turn  touch- 
ingly  alludes  to  the  memory  of  his  friend.  But  the  influence  of  the 
^• Praicejjtor  Germanioi'  was  more  scholastic  and  theological  than  prac- 
tical and  popular.  Luther  was  the  originating,  commanding  reformer, 
'born,'  as  he  himself  sa^'s,  'to  tear  np  the  stumps  and  dead  roots,  to 
cut  away  the  thorns,  and  to  act  as  a  rough  forester  and  pioneer ;' 
while  'Melanchthon  moved  gently  and  calmly  along,  with  his  rich 
gifts  from  God's  own  hand,  building  and  planting,  sowing  and  water- 
ing.' Luther  was,  as  Melanchtlion  called  him,  the  Protestant  Elijali, 
He  spoke  almost  Avitli  tlic  ins[)iration  and  authority  of  a  prophet  and 
apostle,  and  his  word  shook  the  Churcli  and  tlie  Empire  to  the  base. 
He  can  be  to  no  nation  what  he  is  to  the  German,  as  little  as  Wash- 
ington can  be  to  any  nation  what  he  is  to  the  American,^     And  yet, 

'  Luther  can  only  be  fully  understood  by  a  German,  while  a  Frenchman  or  an  Englishman 
(with  some  exceptions,  as  Coleridge,  Hare,  Carlyle)  is  likely  to  be  rebelled  by  some  of  his 
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strange  to  say,  with  all  the  overpowering  iniinence  of  Lnther,  his  per- 
sonal views  on  the  canon ^  and  on  predestination^  were  never  accepted 
by  his  folloAvers ;  and  if  Ave  jndge  him  by  the  standard  of  the  Form  of 
Concord,  he  is  a  heretic  in  his  own  communion  as  much  as  St.  Angus- 
tine,  on  account  of  his  doctrines  of  sin  and  grace,  is  a  heretic  in  the 
Roman  Church,  revered  though  he  is  as  the  greatest  among  the  Fathers. 

writings,  e.  .9.,  his  coarse  book  against  Henry  VIII.  Hence  the  unfavorable  judgments  of 
such  schohirs  as  Hallam,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Pusey  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  even  lib- 
eral Catholics  among  German  scholars  can  not  but  admire  him  as  Germans.  Dr.  Dollinger, 
long  before  his  secession  from  Rome,  said  (in  his  book  Kirche  nnd  Kirchen):  ''Luther  ist  der 
(jewaltigste  Volksmann,  der  populdrste  Charakter,  den  Deutsddand  je  besessen.  In  dem  Geiste 
dieses  Mannes,  des  (jrossten  ititter  den  Deutschen  seines  Zeitalters,  ist  die  protestantische  Doctrin 
entsprimgen.  Vor  der  Ueberlegenlteit  und  schupferischen  Energie  dieses  Geistes  bog  damals 
der  aufstrebende,  thatkraftige  Tlieil  der  Nation  demuthsvoU  und  gldubig  die  Kniee. '  The 
towering  greatness  of  Luther  is  to  the  Lutherans  a  constant  temptation  to  hero-worship,  as 
Napoleon's  brilliant  military  genius  is  a  misfortune  and  temi)tation  to  France.  Lessing  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  at  the  discovery  of  some  defects  in  Luther's  character,  since  he  was, 
as  he  says,  '  in  imminent  danger  of  making  him  an  object  of  idolatrous  veneration.  The 
proofs  that  in  some  things  he  was  like  other  men  are  to  me  as  precious  as  the  most  dazzling 
of  his  virtues.'  There  are  not  a  few  Lutherans  who  haΛ•e  more  liking  for  Luther's  faults 
than  for  his  virtues,  and  admire  his  conduct  at  Marburg  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  his  con- 
duct at  Worms.  A  very  respectable  Lutheran  professor  of  theology  resolved  the  difference 
between  Luther  and  Calvin  into  this:  that  the  one  was  human,  the  other  inhuman  !  Calvin 
once  nobly  said,  '  Though  Luther  should  call  me  a  devil,  I  would  still  revere  and  love  him  as 
an  eminent  servant  of  God.'  If  he  was  cruel,  according  to  our  modern  notions,  in  his  treat- 
ment of  Servetus,  he  acted  in  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  was  approved  even  by  the  gentle  Me- 
lanclithon.  His  followers  need  fear  no  comparison  with  any  other  Christians  as  to  humaniiy 
and  liberality. 

'  He  irreverently  called  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  an  '  epistle  of  straAv,'  and  had  objections  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Ai)ocalypse,  and  the  Book  of  Esther.  He  was  as  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Word  of  God  as  the  most  orthodox  divine 
can  be,  but  he  had  free  views  on  the  mode  of  inspiration  and  the  extent  of  the  traditional  canon. 

-  Luther,  in  his  work  De  servo  arbitrio,  against  Erasmus,  written  in  l.")25,  teaches  the 
slavery  of  the  human  will,  the  dualism  in  the  divine  will  (secret  and  revealed),  and  uncon- 
ditional predestination  to  salvation  and  damnation,  in  language  stronger  than  even  Calvin 
ever  used,  who  liked  the  views  of  that  book,  but  objected  to  some  of  its  hyperbolical  expres- 
sions (0/*t;?-a,  Tom.  VII.  p.  142).  Me'.anchthon,  who  originally  held  the  same  Augustinian 
theory  (like  all  the  Reformers),  gradually  changed  it  (openly  since  153."))  in  favor  of  a  syner- 
gistic theory.  But  Luther  never  recalled  his  tract  against  Erasmus;  on  the  contrary,  he 
counted  it  among  his  best,  and  among  the  few  of  his  books  which  he  would  not  be  willing  '  to 
swallow,  like  Saturn  his  own  children.'  He  never  made  this  a  point  of  difference  from  the 
Swiss.  In  the  Articles  of  Smalcald,  1537  (III.  i.  p.  318,  ed.  Hase),  he  again  denied  the  free- 
dom of  the  will,  as  a  scholastic  error ;  and  in  his  commentary  on  Genesis  (Cli.  vi.  G,  IS;  xxvi), 
one  of  his  last  works,  he  taught  the  same  view  of  the  secret  will  of  God  as  in  1525.  Comp. 
J.  MULi.KR :  Lutheri  de  prcedeslinntione  et  libera  arbitrio  doctrina,  1832,  and  his  Doginat. 
Ahlntndlungen,  1870,  pp.  187  sqq. ;  Lutkens:  Luther  s.Prcedestinationsleltre  im  Zusammenhang 
mit  seiner  Lehre  vovi  freien  Wi/len,  1858;  Kostlin  :  Luther's  Theologie  in  ihrer  geschichtl. 
EiUwick-lung,  1863,  Vol.  II.  pp.  32-.')"),  300-331  ;  Schweizer  :  Die  protest.  Centraldoginen, 
lS.')4,Vol.  I.  pp.  57  sqq.;  Douneu:  Geschiclite  der  protest.  Theologie,  1867,  Vol.  I.  pp.  TJisqq. 
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Tlie  Reformed  Cliurcli  had  a  large  number  of  leaders,  as  Zwingli, 
Q^oolampadiiis,  Bullinger,  Calvin,  Bcza,  Cranmer,  Knox,  but  not  one 
of  tlicni,  not  even  Calvin,  could  impress  his  name  or  his  theological 
system  upon  her.  She  is  independent  of  men,  and  allows  full  free- 
dom for  national  and  sectional  modifications  and  adaptations  of  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation. 

3.  The  Lutheran  Confession  starts  from  the  wants  of  sinful  man 
and  the  personal  experience  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  and  finds, 
in  this  '  article  of  the  standing  and  falling  Church,'  comfort  and  peace 
of  conscience,  and  the  strongest  stimulus  to  a  godly  life.  The  Re- 
formed Churches  (especially  the  Calvinistic  sections)  start  from  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  God  and  the  supreme  authority  of  his  holy 
Word,  and  endeavor  to  reconstruct  the  whole  Church  on  this  basis. 
Tlie  one  proceeds  from  anthropology  to  theology;  the  other,  from  the- 
ology to  anthropology.  The  one  puts  the  subjective  or  nuiterial  prin- 
ciple of  the  Reformation  first,  the  objective  or  formal  next;  the  other 
reverses  the  order;  yet  botli  maintain,  in  inseparable  unity,  the  subject- 
ive and  objective  principles  of  the  Reformation. 

The  Augsburg  Confession,  which  is  the  first  and  the  most  important 
Lutheran  symbol,  does  not  mention  the  Bible  principle  at  all,  although 
it  is  based  upon  it  throughout ;  ^  the  Articles  of  Smalcald  mention 
it  incidentally;^  and  the  Form  of  Concord  more  formally.^  But  the 
Reformed  Confessions  have  a  separate  article  de  Sen2^tura  Sact^a,  as 
the  only  rule  of  faith  and  discipline,  and  i)ut  it  at  the  head,  sometimes 
with  a  full  list  of  the  canonical  books.* 

'  The  Preface  of  tlie  Augsburg  Confession  declares  that  the  Confession  is  'drawn  from  the 
holy  Scri])tiires  and  the  pme  Word  of  (iod.' 

'  Part  II.  (p.  ;3()!>) :  '  The  Word  of  God,  and  no  one  else,  not  even  an  angel,  can  establish 
articles  of  faith.'  {''  Regul'im  n/imn  hahemus,  ut  videlicet  Verbum  Dei  condat  urticulos  jidei, 
el  jirwterea  nemo,  ne  ant/efus  qtiidem.^) 

'  Form.  Cone,  Part  I.  or  Epit.,  at  the  beginning:  'We  believe,  teach,  and  confess  tliat  the 
only  rnls  and  standard  (uinram  νρηηίαιη  ct  nomiam),  according  to  which  all  doctrines  and 
teachers  alike  ought  to  be  tried  and  judgeil,  arc  the  prophetic  and  apostolic  iScriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  alone."     ( Omp.  Preface  to  the  Second  Part. 

*  Conf.  HeXv.  II.  ch.  i.  [Da  Srripturn  saiicta,  vera  Dei  verho):  ^  Credinnis  et  conjitcmur 
Scrifiturus  cnnonicas  snnctorum  Prn/iiii'tdrum  et  Aposlolorum  utriusque  Texlanienti,  ipsum 
verum  esse  Verimm  Dei:  et  auc.loritntem  siiffirientem  ex  semetipsis,  non  ex  hominilius  hidiere.' 
Conf.  Ill,:  I.  (Basil.  II.)  art.  1  ;  Co),/.  Cull.  art.  2-.');  Conf.  Scot.  art.  18,  10;  Conf.  lielg. 
art.  -i  7  ;  art.  Ani/I.  art.  6  (^Scrip/wn  .surra  continet  omnia  qua'  ad  .saltitem  .sniit  nrcr.<;sfiria, 
etc..  with  a  list  of  the  canonical  books,  from  which  the  Apocrypha  are  carefully  distitiguished); 
Wes/minnter  Conf.  of  Faith,  ch.  i.  (mure  fidly),  etc.    The  exception  of  the  first  Confession  of 
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4.  The  Lutheran  Church  has  an  idealistic  and  contemplative,  the 
Reformed  Church  a  realistic  and  practical,  spirit  and  tendency.  The 
former  aims  to  harmonize  Chui-ch  and  State,  theology  and  philoso- 
phy, worship  and  art ;  the  latter  draws  a  shai-per  line  of  distinction 
between  the  Word  of  God  and  the  traditions  of  men,  the  Church  and 
the  world,  the  Church  of  communicants  and  the  con^resation  of  hear- 
ers,  the  regenerate  and  the  uuregenerate,  the  divine  and  the  human. 
The  one  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  pantheism,  which  shuts  God  up 
within  the  woi'ld ;  the  other  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  deism,  which 
abstractly  separates  him  from  the  world.  Hence  the  leaning  of  the 
Lutheran  Christology  to  Eutychianism,  the  leaning  of  the  Reformed  to 
Nestorianism, 

The  most  characteristic  exponent  of  this  difference  between  the  two 
confessions  is  found  in  their  antagonistic  doctrines  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per ;  and  hence  their  controversies  clustered  around  this  article,  as  the 
Nicene  and  post-Nicene  controversies  clustered  around  the  person  of 
Christ.  Luther  teaches  the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood 
^;^,  imth^  and  under  the  elements,  the  oral  raanducation  by  unworthy 
as  well  as  worthy  communicants,  and  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body; 
while  Zwingli  and  Calvin,  carefully  distinguishing  the  sacramental 
sign  fiOm  tlie  sacramental  grace,  teach — the  one  only  a  symbolical, 
tlie  other  a  spiritual  real,  presence  and  fruition  for  believers  alone. 
The  Romish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  equally  characteristic  of 
the  magical  supernaturalism  and  asceticism  of  Romanism,  which  real- 
izes the  divine  only  by  a  miraculous  annihilation  of  the  natural  ele- 
ments. Lutheranism  sees  the  supernatural  in  the  natural,  Calvinism 
above  the  natural,  Romanism  loithout  the  natural. 

5.  Viewed  in  their  relations  to  the  mediiEval  Church,  Lutheranism 
is  more  conservative  and  historical,  the  Reformed  Church  more  pro- 
gressive and  radical,  and  departs  much  further  from  the  traditionalism, 
sacerdotalism,  and  ceremonialism  of  Rome.  The  former  proceeded  on 
the  principle  to  retain  what  was  not  forbidden  by  the  Bible;  the  latter, 
on  the  principle  to  abolish  λ\\νά,ί  was  not  connnanded. 


Basle  is  only  apparent,  for  it  concludes  with  a  submission  of  all  its  articles  to  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures  (/Osiremo,  hanc  nostrnm  conjessionem  judicio  sacr(e  hihliccE  Scripturm 
suhj'iciuius ;  eoque  poUicemur,  ai  ex  pradirtis  Srri/ituris  in  meliorUms  inst'ituamur^  nos  omni 
tempore  Deo  et  sacrosancto  ipsius  Verba  maxima  cum  gratiarum  actione  obsecuturos  esse'). 
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The  Anglican  Church,  however,  though  moderately  Calvinistic  in  her 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  especially  in  the  doctrine  on  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Sacraments,  makes  an  exception  from  the  other  Keformed  communions, 
since  it  retained  the  body  of  the  episcopal  hierarchy  and  the  Catliolic 
worship,  though  purged  of  popery.  Hence  Lutherans  like  to  call  it  a 
'Lutlieranizing  Church;'  but  the  conservatism  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland was  of  native  growth,  and  owing  to  the  controlling  influence  of 
the  English  monarchs  and  bishops  in  the  Reformation  period. 

G.  The  Lutheran  Confession,  moreover,  attacked  mainly  the  Juda- 
ism of  Rome,  the  Reformed  Church  its  heathenism.  'AAvay  with 
legal  bondage  and  work  righteousness !'  was  the  war-cry  of  Luther ; 
'Away  with  idolatry  and  moral  corruption!'  was  the  motto  of  Zwin- 
gli,  Farel,  Calvin,  and  Knox. 

7.  Luther  and  Melanchthon  were  chiefly  bent  upon  the  purification 
of  doctrine,  and  established  State  churches  controlled  by  princes,  theo- 
logians, and  pastors.  Calvin  and  Knox  carried  the  reform  into  the 
sphere  of  government,  discipline,  and  worship,  and  labored  to  found  a 
pure  and  free  church  of  believers.  Lutheran  congregations  in  the  old 
woi'ld  are  almost  passive,  and  most  of  them  enjoy  not  even  the  right 
of  electing  their  pastor;  while  well-organized  Reformed  congregations 
have  elders  and  deacons  chosen  from  the  people,  and  a  much  larger 
amount  of  lay  agency,  especially  in  the  Sunday-school  M'ork.  Lu- 
ther first  piOclaimed  the  principle  of  the  general  priesthood,  but  in 
practice  it  was  confined  to  the  civil  rulers,  and  carried  out  in  a  wrong 
way  by  making  them  the  supreme  bishops  of  the  Church,  and  reduc- 
ing the  Church  to  a  degrading  dependence  on  the  State. 

8.  Luther  and  his  followers  carefully  abstained  from  politics,  and  in- 
trusted the  secular  princes  friendly  to  the  Reformation  with  tlie  episco- 
pal rights ;  Calvin  and  Knox  upheld  the  sole  headship  of  Christ,  and 
endeavored  to  i-enovate  the  civil  state  on  a  theocratic  basis.  This  led 
to  serious  conflicts  and  wars,  but  they  resulted  in  a  great  advance  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  in  Holland,  England,  and  the  United  States. 
The  essence  of  Calvinism  is  the  sense  of  tlie  absolute  sovereignty  of 
God  and  the  absolute  dependence  of  nuxn  ;  and  this  is  the  best  school 
of  moral  self-government,  Avhich  is  true  freedom.  Those  who  feel 
most  their  dependence  on  God  are  most  independent  of  mcn.^ 

'  The  piinciples  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  can  be  traced,  through  the  intervening 
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9.  The  strength  and  beauty  of  the  Lutheran  Church  lies  in  its  pro- 
found theology,  rich  hymnology,  simple,  childlike,  trustful  piety ;  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  in  aggressive  ener- 
gy and  enterprise,  power  of  self-government,  strict  discipline,  mis- 
sionary zeal,  liberal  sacrifice,  and  faithful  devotion,  even  to  martyrdom, 
for  the  same  divine  Lord.  From  the  former  have  proceeded  Pietism 
and  Moravianism,  a  minutely  developed  scholastic  orthodoxy,  specula- 
tive systems  and  critical  researches  in  all  departments  of  sacred  learn- 
ing, but  also  antinomian  tendencies,  and  various  forms  of  mysticism, 
rationalism,  and  hypercriticism.  The  latter  has  produced  Puritanism, 
Congregationalism,  Methodism,  Evangelicalism  (in  the  Church  of  En- 
gland), the  largest  Bible,  tract,  and  missionary  societies,  has  built  most 
churches'  and  benevolent  institutions,  but  is  ever  in  danger  of  multi- 
plying sectarian  divisions,  overruling  the  principle  of  authority  by 
private  judgment,  and  disregarding  the  lessons  of  history. 

10.  Both  churches  have  accomplished,  and  are  still  accomplishing, 
a  great  and  noble  work.  Let  them  Λνΐ8ΐι  each  other  God's  speed,  and 
stimulate  each  other  to  greater  zeal.  A  noble  rivalry  is  far  better 
than  sectarian  envy  and  jealousy.  There  have  been  in  both  churches, 
at  all  times,  men  of  love  and  peace  as  λυ^Ι  as  men  of  war,  with  corre- 
sponding efforts  to  unite  Lutheran  and  Peformed  Christians,  from  the 
days  of  Melanchthon  and  Bucer,  Calixtus  and  Baxter,  down  to  the 
Prussian  Evangelical  Union,  the  German  Church  Diet,  and  the  Evangel- 
ical Alliance.  Even  the  exclusive  Church  of  England  has  entered  into 
a  sort  of  alliance  with  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Prussia  in  jointly 
founding  and  maintaining  the  Bishopric  of  St.  James  in  Jerusalem.^ 

The  time  for  ecclesiastical  amalgamation,  or  organic  union,  has  not 
yet  come,  but  Christian  recognition  and  union  in  essentials  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  denominational  distinctions  in  non-essentials,  and  should  be 
cultivated  by  all  who  love  our  common  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  desire 
the  triumph  of  his  kingdom. 

link  of  Puritanism,  to  Calvinism,  wiiich,  with  all  its  theological  rigor,  has  been  the  chief  edu- 
cator of  manly  characters  and  promoter  of  constitutional  freedom  in  modern  times.  The 
inalienable  rights  of  an  American  citizen  are  nothing  but  the  Protestant  idea  of  the  general 
priesthood  of  believers  applied  to  the  civil  sphere,  or  developed  into  the  corresponding  idea 
of  the  general  kingship  of  free  men. 

'  Chiefly  the  work  of  Chevalier  Bunsen  and  his  congenial  friend,  Frederick  William  IV. 
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SIXTH  CHAPTER. 

THE  CREEDS  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 
§  40.  The  Lutiiekan  Confessions. 

LiUrature. 

I.  Collections  of  tub  Lutiieran  Symuols. 

(1.)  Latin  Editions. 

CoNcoitDiA.  Pia  ft  unanimi  consensu  repetita  Confessio  Fidei  et  Doctrinm  Electorum,  Principum  et 
Ordinmn  Imperii,  atqne  corimdem  Tkeolngorum,  qui  Anyiistanam  Cuiifessionem  amplcctiintur  et  nomina 
etia  huic  libra  subscrijJscrunt.  Cui  ex  Haera  Scriptura,  tinica  ilia  veritatis  norma  et  reijula  qtwrundam 
Articnlorum,  qui  post  Doctorin  Martini  Lutheri  felicem  ex  hac  vita  exitum,  in  controversiam  venerunt, 
aolida  aceessit  Declaratio,elc.  (By  Selnecker.)  Lips  15S0,  4to;  15S4.  Tlie  second  ed. 'commwni  coii«i/jo 
et  mandate  Electorum.'  Auother  edition,  Lips.  1G(I2,  Svo,  by  order  and  with  a  Preface  of  Christian  IL, 
Elector  of  Saxnny  ;  repul)lislicd,  Lips.  1606, 1612, 161S,  1626,  8vo ;  Stettin,  1C54,  Svo ;  Lips.  1G69,  Svo  ;  1677. 
The  second  ed.  (746  pages)  is  the  authentic  Latin  editio pri)iceps. 

The  same  edition,  cmn  Appendice  tripartita  Dr.  Adami  Κεοηενβεκοπ,  Lips,  first,  1677,  1678,  1698, 
1712, 1725 ;  last,  1742.  Rechenberg's  edition  is  the  standard  of  reference,  followed  by  the  later  Latiu 
editions  in  the  paging. 

Eoci.KSi.E  EvANOEMO.r,  Liiiiii  Symbolici,  etc.  C.  M.  Pfaffics,  ex  editionihus  priinis  et  prcest.  reeensuit, 
varian  lectiones  adjunxit,  etc.     Tubing.  1730,  Svo. 

LinRi  Symuoi.ioi  Eoot.KsivE  EVANGELiuo-i-UTUEiiAN.E  uccuratiiis  editi  variique  generis  animadvers.  ac 
di-iprit.  illuMrati  a  Mioii.  Weukuo.     Viteb.  1S09,  Svo. 

LuiRi  SvMuoLici  EccLEsij;  EvANGELic.F-  Ad  fidcvi  optim.  exemplorum  recens.  J.  A.  H.  Tittmann. 
Lips.  1817,  Svo;  1S27. 

LuiKi  Symuolioi  Ecclesi^  Evangelic^  sive  .Concordia.  Rccens.  C.  A.  Hase.  Lipsise,  1827,  Svo; 
1837, 1845. 

LiiiKi  Symbot.ioi  Έοανκβιχ  Lutherans:  ad  editt  principes  et  ecclesice  aiwtoritate probat.  rec.,  prcecipuam 
lec.tionum  diversitatem  notavit,  Christ.  II.  ordintiTnqve  evangelicor.  prce/ationes,  artic.  Saxon,  vtmtator.  et 
Covfitt.  A.  C.  Pontific.  adj.  H.  A.  Gcil.  Mkveu.     Gotting.  1830,  Svo. 

CoNooKDiA.   Libri  Syiubolici  Ecclesice  Evang.   Ad  edit.  Lipsiensem,  1584 ;  Berolin.  (Schlawitz),  1S57,  8vo. 

(2.)  German  Editions. 

CoNOORDiA.  ΠΊΓΤ^  Chrintliche,  VTiderholete,  einmiitige  Bekenntniis  nachbenanter  Chiirfarsten,  Fur- 
Sten  xmd  Stende  Augspurgischer  Confession,  und  derselben  zu  ende  des  Biichs  undcrsrhricbener  Theologen 
■here  7tnd  Glanhens.  Mit  aniiehi-fi'ter,  in  Gattes  wort,  als  der  einigcn  Richtschnnr,  wohtgegriindter  erklerung 
etliclwr  Artickcl,  bci  irelrlien  iiach  D.  Mtirtin  Luther's  seligen  absterben  disputation  und  streit  vorge/atlen. 
Alls  einhelligcr  verglcichung  und  becchl  obgedachter  ChurfHrsten,  Fiirsten  iind  Stende,  dersrlben  Landen, 
Kirchen,  Schulcn  und  Xachkommen,  zum  nnderricht  und  warming  in  Drnck  ver/ertiget.  Mit  Ch  iir/.  Gnaden 
zu  Sachsen  befreihung.    Dresden,  1580,  fol.    (See  the  whole  title  in  Coi-j).  He/.  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  443.) 

CoNcouniA.  Magdeburg,  1580,  4to,  two  ed. ;  Tiibingen,  1580,  fol. ;  Dresden,  15S1, 4to ;  Frankfurt  a.  O., 
15S1,  r,)l. ;  Magdeburg,  15S1,  4to;  Heidelberg,  15S2,  fol.,  t«o  ed. ;  Dresden,  15ii8,  fol. ;  Tiibingen,  1599, 4to  ; 
Leipzig,  1603,  4to:  Stuttgart,  1611,  4to:  Leipzig,  1622,  4to;  Stuttgart,  1660,  4to;  1681,  4to. 

C'oNooUDiA.  Mit  IIexnr.  Pipi'ing's  Hist,  thenl.  Kinl.  zu  den  si/mb.  Schriften  der  Evang.  Luth.  Kircheiu 
Leipz.  1703,  4to ;  2te  Ausg.  vtit  Curist.  Weissen's  Schlussrede.    Leipz.  17.39,  4to. 

CiiuisTLioiiES  CoNooRDiBNucou,  etc,  voH  SiEGM.  Jao.  Baumgabtf.n.    Halle,  1747,  2  vols.  Svo. 

Christl.  CoNOORmENBucu  7nit  der  Leipziger  Theol.  Facultaet  Vorrede.    Wittenberg,  1760,  Svo;  1766, 17S9. 

Die  Symb.  Buoiikr  der  f.v.  i-utii.  Kircihe,  etc.,  von  J.  W.  Soiiin-FF.    Dresden,  1S26-27,  Svo. 

Concordia.     Die  Sgmh.  Ducher  der  ev.  luth.  Kirchc,  etc.,  von  F.  A.  Koetiie.     Leipzig,  1830, 8vo. 

Evangel.  CoNooKDiENiiucii,  etc.,  von  ,1.  A.  Detzek.    Niirnberg,  1S30, 1842, 1S47. 

Evangel.  Conoobdienbuou,  etc.,  von  Fi;.  W.  Bodemann.    Hanover,  1843. 

Chbistlioues  CoNcoRDiENiiuoii,  New  York,  1S54. 

(3.)  German-Latin  Editions. 

Concordia.  Germanico-Latina  ad  optima  et  anti(piissima  exempla  recognita,  adjectis  fideliter  allegator. 
dictor.  S.  Scr.  capitibns  et  vers,  et  testimoniorum  P.  /'.  aliorumqtie  Scriptorum  locis.  .  .  .  cum  approbatione 
Facult.  Theol.  Lips.  Wittenb.  et  Ilnstoch.    Studio  Cn.  Reineooii.     Lips.  170S,  4to ;  1735. 

CiiBisTLiciiES  CoNooiiinKN ucoii.  Deutsch  und  Lateinisch  mit  historiachen  Einleitungen  J.  G.Walou's. 
Jenn,  1750,  Svo. 

Die  SYMBOLiscHEN  Bui'iiER  DER  EVANG.  ι.υτιίΕΒ.  KiRCHE,  deulseh  ?/)ΐ(ί  lateinisch,  etc.,  vou  J.  F.  Mui.leb 
(of  Windsbach,  Bavaria),  1847  ;  3d  ed.  Stuttgart,  1S69.    (A  very  useful  edition.) 
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<4.)  Translations. 

Dutch :  CoNOOEDiA.  o/  Lutersrhe  Gelon/s  Belyde7us  iiVt  licht  gegeven  door  Zach.  Dezics.  Rotteidam, 
1715,  8vo. 

Swedish:  Libri  Concoedu  Veesio  Slecica,  Cueisteuga,  Enuelliga,  ocu  Upeepade  ocu  Laeas,  etc. 
NorkiipiDg,  1730,  4to. 

English :  The  Cheistt  an  Book  of  Concoed,  or  Symbolical  Books  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  trans- 
lated by  Amueose  and  Socrates  IIenkel  (two  Lutheran  clergymen  of  Virginia),  uith  the  assistance  of  sev- 
eral other  Lntlierun  clergymen.  Newmarket,  Virginia,  1851 ;  '2d  ed.  revised,  1S54.  This  is  the  first  and 
only  complete  English  edition  of  the  Book  of  Concord;  but  the  translation  (made  from  the  German)  is 
not  sufficiently  idiomatic. 

II.  Historical  and  Ckitical  Works  on  tue  Lutheran  Symbols  in  General. 

Jo.  Benedict  Carpzov  :  Isagoge  in  libros  ecclesiarxiyn  Lutheranaricm  symbolicos.  Opus  postMimum  a 
J.  Oleaeio:  Continuatmn  ed.  J.  Β.  Cakpzov  (filiits).     Lipsiie,  1C65,  4to ;  1675, 1691, 1699, 1725. 

Jo.  Georg  Walou  :  Introdnctio  in  libros  Ecclesice  Lutherance  sgmbolico.i,  observationibus  historicis  et  the- 
ologicis  illu.Mrata.     Jense,  17."2, 4to. 

J.  Ai.BE.  Fabrioitjs  :  Centifolium  Lutheramtm.    Hamb.  1728-30, 2  vols.  Svo. 

S.  J.  Baumgaeten  :  Erleuterunijen  der  im  christlichen  Concordienbuch  enthaltenen  symbolischen  Schriften 
der  evanj.  luth.  Kirche,  nebst  einem  Anhange  von  den  itbrigen  Bekenntnissen  und  fcierlichen  Lehrbiichern 
in  gedachter  Kirche.    Halle,  1747. 

J.  CuKisTOPH.  K<ECUER :  Bibliotheca  theologice  symbolicce  et  catecheticce.    Guelph.  et  Jen»,  1751-69,  2  vols. 

Jac.  VV.  Fklerlin  :  Bibliotheca  symb.  evang.  Lutherana.  Accedunt  appendices  diice:  I.  Ordinationes  et 
Agenda;  11.  Catechisinus  ecclcsiarum  nostrarum.  Getting.  1752.  Another  enlarged  edition  by  J.  Bae- 
Tuoi,.  RiEDEHEE.     Numberg,  176S,  2  vols.  Svo. 

J.  G.  Walcu  :  Bibliotheca  theoloyica  selecta.     Jena,  1757-65,  4  vols.  Svo. 

Cue.  GriL.  Fr.  Walcu  :  Breviarium  theol.  symb.  eccles.  luther.     Guttingen,  1765-1781,  Svo. 

EiiUAED  Kullnee:  Symbolik  der  lutheri.schen  Kirche.    Hamburg,  1837. 

J.  F.  Muller:  IHe  symb.  BiicJier  der  evang.  luth.  Kirche.  Stuttgart,  1S47;  3d  ed.  1S69.  Introduction 
pp.  cxxiv. 

Charles  P.  Krautii  (Dr.  and  Prof,  of  Theology  in  the  Evang.  Theol.  Seminary  in  Philadelphia):  The 
Conservative  Reformation  and  its  Theology,  as  represented  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  in  the  History 
and  Literature  of  the  Evang.  Lutheran  Church.     Philadelphia,  1S71. 

For  fuller  lists  of  editions  and  works,  see  Feuerlin  (ed.  Kiederer),  J.  G.  Walch,  Kijlluer,  1.  c,  and  the 
26lh  and  27th  vols,  of  the  Corpus  Reformatorum,  ed.  Biudseil. 

The  Evangelical  Liitlierau  Clinrcli,  in  whole  or  in  part,  acknowledges 
nine  sj^mbolical  books:  three  of  them  are  inherited  from  the  Catholic 
Church,  viz.,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Nicene  Creed  (with  the  Filioque), 
and  the  Athanasian  Creed ;  six  are  original,  viz.,  the  Angsbnrg  Con- 
fession, drawn  up  by  Melanchthon  (1530),  the  Apology  of  the  Confes- 
sion, by  the  same  (1530),  the  Articles  of  Smalcald,  by  Luther  (1537), 
the  two  Catechisms  of  Luther  (1529),  and  the  Form  of  Concord,  pre- 
pared by  six  Lutheran  divines  (1577). 

These  nine  symbols  constitute  together  the  Book  of  Concord  {Co7i- 
cordia,  or  Liber  Concordice,  ConcordienhucK)^  which  was  lii-st  published 
by  order  of  Elector  Augustus  of  Saxony  in  1580,  in  German  and  Latin, 
and  which  superseded  older  collections  of  a  similar  character.^ 

The  Lutheran  symbols  are  not  of  equal  authority.     Besides  the 

'  See  an  account  of  the  various  Corpora  DoctrincB  in  Baumgarten,  Erlauterumjen,  etc.,  pp. 
247-2S2;  Kollner,  iS^wio/iA-,  I.  pp.  96  sqq. ;  and  Muller,  5i/wo.  fi/icAer,  pp.  c.x.\ii.  sqq.  The 
oldest  was  the  Corpus  Doctrinte  Christiance  Philippicwn,  or  Misninim,  laGO,  Avhith  contained 
only  Melanchthonian  writings,  and  was  followed  by  several  other  collections  of  a  more  strictly 
Lutheran  character. 
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three  oecnnicnical  Creeds,  the  Augsburg  Confession  is  most  highly  es- 
teemed, and  is  the  only  one  Avhich  is  generally  recognized.  Next  to 
it  comes  the  Shoi'ter  Catechism  of  Luther,  which  is  extensively  nsed 
in  catechetical  instruction,  llis  Larger  Catechism  is  only  an  expaji- 
sion  of  the  Shorter.  The  Apology  is  valuable  in  a  theological  point 
of  view,  as  an  authentic  commentary  on  the  Augsburg  Confession. 
The  Smalcald  Articles  have  an  historical  significance,  as  a  Avarlike 
manifesto  against  Rome,  but  are  little  nsed.  The  Form  of  Concord 
was  never  generally  received,  but  decidedly  rejected  in  several  coun- 
tries, and  is  disowned  by  the  Melanchthonian  and  unionistic  schools 
in  the  Lutheran  Church. 

Originally  intended  mei'cly  as  testimonies  or  confessions  of  faith, 
these  documents  became  gradually  binding  fornmlas  of  public  doc- 
trine, and  subscription  to  them  was  rigorously  exacted  from  all  clergy- 
men and  public  teachers  in  Lutheran  State  churches.'  The  rational- 
istic apostasy,  I'eacting  against  the  opposite  extreme  of  symbololatry 
and  ultra-orthodoxy,  swept  away  these  test-oaths,  or  reduced  them  to 
a  hypocritical  formality.  The  revival  of  evangelical  Christianity, 
since  the  tercentenary  jubilee  of  the  Reformation  in  1S17,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  partial  revival  of  rigid  Lutheran  confessionalism,  yet  not 
so  much  in  o})position  to  the  Reformed  as  to  the  Unionists  in  Prussia 
and  other  German  States,  where  the  two  Confessions  have  been  amal- 
gamated. The  meaning  and  aim  of  the  Evangelical  Union  in  Prus- 
sia, however,  M'as  not  to  set  aside  the  two  Confessions,  but  to  accom- 
modate them  in  one  governmental  household,  allowing  them  to  use 
either  the  Lutheran  or  the  Heidelberg;  Catechism  as  before.  The  chief 
trouble  was  occasioned  by  the  new  liturgy  of  King  Frederick  "Wil- 
liam III.,  which  was  furccd  upon  the  churches,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
Old  Lutheran  secession.  In  the  other  States  of  Germany,  and  in  Scan- 
dinavia and  Austria,  the  Lutheran  churches  have,  Avith  a  separate  gov- 
ernment, also  their  own  liturgies  and  forms  of  ordination,  Avith  widely 
differing  modes  of  subscription  to  the  symbolical  books.^ 

'  As  earl}'  as  1033  a  statute  was  enacted  in  AYittenberg  b_v  Luther,  Jonas,  and  others,  which 
required  the  doctors  of  theology,  at  tlieir  promotion,  to  swear  to  the  incorrupt  doctrine  of  tlie 
Gospel  as  taught  in  the  symbols.  It  was  only  a  modification  of  the  oath  customary  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  After  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  subscription  began  to 
be  enforced,  on  pain  of  deposition  and  exile.     See  Kiii.i.NER,  Si/mb.,  I.  pp.  ΙΟΠ  sqq. 

'  Kullner,  I.  pp.  121  sijq.,  gives  a  number  of  Verpjllchtuiigsformeln  in  use  in  Europe. 
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In  the  United  States,  the  Lntherans,  left  free  from  the  control  of 
the  civil  government,  yet  closely  connected  with  the  doctrinal  and 
confessional  disputes  of  their  brethren  in  Germany,  are  chiefly  di- 
vided into  three  distinct  organizations,  which  hold  as  many  different 
relations  to  the  Symbolical  Books,  and  are,  in  fact,  three  denomina- 
tions under  a  common  name,  viz. :  the  General  Synod  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  of  the  United  States,  organized  in  1820; 
the  Synodical  Conference  of  North  America,  organized  in  1872;' 
and  the  General  Council,  which,  under  the  lead  of  the  old  Synod  of 
Pennsylvania,  seceded  from  the  General  Synod,  and  met  iirst  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  Nov.  20, 1867.  The  first  has  its  theological  and  lit- 
erary centre  in  Gettysburg,  the  second  at  St.  Louis  and  Fort  Wayne, 
tlie  third  in  Philadelphia.^ 

The  '  Genei-al  Synod,'  which  is  composed  chiefly  of  English-speak- 
ing descendants  of  German  immigrants,  and  sympathizes  with  the 
surrounding  Reformed  denominations,  adopts  simply  'the  Augsburg 
Confession  as  a  correct  exhibition  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  divine  Word,'  without  mentioning  the  other  symbolical  books  at 
all,  and  allows  a  very  liberal  construction  even  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, especially  the  articles  on  the  Sacraments.^     With  this  basis 

'  ^  Synodal- Confer  em  von  Nord-Amerika.'  The  oldest  and  largest  member  of  this  body  is 
the  Synod  of  ]\iisxouri,  Ohio,  and  other  Slates,  which  arose  from  a  micleus  of  zealous  seceders 
from  the  Lutheran  State  churches  of  Saxony  and  Prussia,  and  was  organized  in  1847;  hence 
this  entire  section  is  sometimes  popularly  called  the  Missotirians  or  Missouri  Lutherans.  Thev 
are  little  known  among  English  Americans,  but  spread  ver\'  fast  among  the  German  immi- 
grants, especially  in  the  Western  States.  They  are  the  strictest  Lutherans  in  the  world — ■ 
unless  it  be  the  Bufl^ilo  or  (irnhaii  Synod — and  regard  all  other  Lutheran  bodies  as  pseudo- 
Lutheran  and  heretical.  They  are  very  active  and  zealous,  and  insist  upon  order  and  dis- 
cipline in  church  and  school. 

'■'  The  statistics  of  these  bodies  for  the  year  1S7G,  as  I  have  gathered  them  from  three  Lu- 
theran Almanacs  for  1S77,  are  as  follows  : 

MINISTERS.  CHURCHES.  ME.MBERS. 

Geneual  Synod 741  1214  110,S6G 

SyNODio.vr,  CoNi-icRHNOi! 1034  1751  204,935 

Gi:ni-.u.\l  CouNCii 567  114S  181,551 

Besides,  there  is  a  General  Synod  of  the  Southern  States,  organized  dining  the  Civil  War,  in 
I8G:!,  and  numbering  U-i  ministers  and  164  churches;  and  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  independ- 
ent synods  of  various  names  and  colors,  summing  up  in  all  over  348  ministers,  694  congrega- 
tions, and  δί),102  communicants.  And,  finally,  there  are  a  number  of  independent  ministers 
and  congregations  calling  themselves  Lutheran,  but  in  fact  rationalistic,  and  destitute  of  all 
discipline.  The  Evangelical  Alliance  Conference  in  October  suggested  the  idea  of  a  Lutheran 
Alliance,  but  its  formation  seems  yet  to  be  far  off. 

^  '  We  receive  and  hold,  with  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  our  fathers,  the  Word 
of  God,  as  contained  in  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  the  only 
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the  Lutheran  Synod  of  the  Southern  States,  which  was  organized  dur- 
ing tlie  civil  war,  is  substantially  agreed.^ 

The  Lutheran  Synodical  Conference  of  North  America,  which  is  so 
far  almost  exclusively  Geruian  as  to  language,  requires  its  ministers 
to  subscribe  the  whole  Book  of  Concord  (including  the  Form  of  Con- 
cord), 'as  the  pure,  unadulterated  explanation  and  exposition  of  the 
divine  Word  and  will.'^ 

With  the  Missourians  are  agreed  the  Buffalo  and  the  Iowa  Luther- 
ans, except  on  the  question  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  ministerial 
office,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  bitter  controversy  between 
them. 

The  'General  Council,'  which  is  nearly  equally  divided  as  to  lan- 
guage and  nationality,  stands  midway  between  the  General  Synod 
and  the  Synodical  Conference.  It  accepts,  primarily,  the  '  L^n altered 
Augsburg  Confession  in  its  original  sense,'  and,  in  subordinate  rank, 
the  other  Lutheran  symbols,  as  explanatory  of  the  Augsbui'g  Confes- 
sion, and  as  equally  pure  and  Scriptural.^ 

infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  the  Augshurg  Confession,  as  a  correct  exhibition  of 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  tlie  Divine  Word,  and  of  the  faith  of  our  Clnirch  founded  upon 
that  Word.'    {Constitution  of  General  Synod,  adopted  at  Washington,  18G1),  Art.  II.  Sect.  3.) 

'  '  We  receive  and  hold  tliat  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the  Word  of  God,  and  tlie 
only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  We  likewise  hold  that  the  Apostles'  Creod,  the 
Nicene  ("reed,  and  the  Augsburg  Confession  contain  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures;  and  we  receive  and  adopt  them  as  the  exponents  of  our  faith.' 

^  '/(7i  erkenne  die  drei  llauptsymhole  der  [alten'\  Kirche,  die  umjeanderte  Augshurgische  Con- 
fession ttnd  dcren  A/tologie,  die  Sc litnal caldisriien  Artikel,  die  beiden  Cateehismen  Luthers  nnd 
die  Conrordieii/ormelfdr  die  reine,  un(/e/a/si/ite  Evklaru)ig  und  iJarlegung  des  goltlichen  Wortes 
und  Wi/lens,  bekenne  viich  zu  dense/hen  als  zu  meinen  eigenen  Bekenntnissen  und  irill  mein 
Amt  bis  an  mein  Ende  treulich  und  fleissig  nach  denselben  ausrichten.  Dazu  stdrke  mich 
Gott  durch  seinen  heiligen  Geist .'  Amen.'  (Ordination  vow  in  the  Kiir/ipn- A ge/ule,  St.  Louis, 
18.")(>,  p.  173.)  Here  tiie  Lutheran  system  of  doctrine  is  almost  identified  witii  the  Bible,  ac- 
cording to  the  adage : 

'  Gottea  Wort  und  Luther's  Lchr 
Vergehet  nun  uiul  ninimennehr.' 

^  '  We  accept  ar.d  acknowledge  the  doctrines  of  the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  in  its 
original  sense  as  throughout  in  conformity  with  the  pure  truth,  of  wiiich  God's  Word  is  the 
only  rule.  We  accept  its  statements  of  trutii  as  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  canonical  Script- 
ures; we  reject  the  errors  it  condemns,  and  believe  that  all  whidi  it  commits  to  the  liberty 
of  tlie  Church,  of  right  belongs  to  tliat  libeity.  In  tiius  formally  accepting  and  acknowledging 
the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession,  we  declare  our  conviction  tliat  the  other  Confessions  of 
tiie  Evangelical  Lutiieran  Church,  inasmuch  as  tliey  set  forth  none  other  than  its  system  of 
doctrine  and  articles  of  faith,  are  of  necessity  jiure  and  Scriptural.  Pre-eminent  among  such 
accordant,  pure,  and  Scriiitural  statements  of  doctrine,  by  their  intrinsic  excellence,  by  the 
great  and  necessary  ends  for  which  they  were  prepared,  by  tiieir  historical  jiosition,  and  by  the 
geiural  judgment  of  the  Cliurch,  are  these :   the  Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the 
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OEIGESr    AND    HISTORY. 

The  Augsburg  Confession,  at  first  modestly  called  an  Apology,  after 
the  manner  of  the  early  Church  in  the  ages  of  persecution,  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  German  Emperor  Charles  V.,  who  commanded  the  Lu- 
theran Princes  to  present,  at  tlie  Diet  to  be  held  in  the  Bavarian  city 
of  Augsburg,  an  explicit  statement  of  their  faith,  that  the  religious 

SmalcalJ  Articles,  the  Catechisms  of  Luther,  and  the  Formula  of  Concord,  all  of  which  are, 
AVith  the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession,  in  the  perfect  iiarmony  of  one  and  the  same  Script- 
ural faith.'  (Princi/>les  of  Faith  and  Church  Polity  of  the  Gen.  Council,  adopted  Nov.  18(J7, 
Sections  VIII.  and  IX.) 
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controversv  niiglit  be  settled,  and  Catholics  and  Protestants  be  united 
in  a  war  against  tlie  common  enemies,  the  Turks.^  Its  deeper  cause 
must  be  souglit  in  the  inner  necessity  and  impulse  to  confess  and  forni- 
Tilarize  the  evangelical  faith,  which  had  been  already  attempted  before. 
It  was  prepared,  on  the  basis  of  previous  drafts,  and  with  conscientious 
care,  by  Philip  Melanchthon,  at  the  request  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Lutheran  States,  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  1530,  at 
Coburg  and  Augsburg,  with  the  full  approval  of  Luther.  It  was  signed, 
August  23,  by  seven  German  Princes  (the  Elector  John  of  Saxony 
and  the  Landgrave  Philip  of  Ilcsse,  etc.)  and  the  deputies  of  two  free 
cities  (Nuremberg  and  Reutlingen).  This  act  required  no  little  moral 
courage,  in  view  of  the  immense  political  and  ecclesiastical  power  of 
the  Roman  Church  at  that  time.  When  Avarned  by  Melanchthon  of 
the  possible  effects  of  his  signature,  the  Elector  John  of  Saxony  no- 
bly replied :  '  I  w^ill  do  what  is  right,  unconcerned  about  my  electoral 
dignity ;  I  will  confess  my  Lord,  whose  cross  I  esteem  more  highly 
than  all  the  power  of  the  earth.' 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1530,  the  Confession  was  read  aloud,  in  the 
German  language,^  before  the  assembled  representatives  of  Church 
and  State,  and  in  the  hearing  of  a  monarch  in  whose  dominions  the 
sun  never  set. 

This  formed  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Peformation. 
The  deputies,  and  the  people  wlio  stood  outside,  listened  attentively 
for  two  hours  to  the  new  creed.  The  Papists  were  surprised  at  its 
moderation.  The  Bishop  of  Augsburg  is  reported  to  have  said  pri- 
vately that  it  contained  nothing  but  the  pure  truth.  Duke  William  of 
Bavaria  censured  Dr.  Eck  foi•  misrepresenting  to  him  the  Lutheran 
opinions ;  and  Avhen  the  Romish  doctor  remarked  that  he  could  refute 

'  The  imperial  letter,  convening  the  Diet  for  April  8  (although  it  did  not  meet  till  June), 
was  dated  Bologna,  Jan.  21,  l.")30.  The  passage  expressing  the  hope  of  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  religious  controversies  is  embodied  in  tlie  Preface  to  the  Augsburg  Confession. 

"  By  Dr.  Christian  Baier,  Vice-Chancelior  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  after  some  introduc- 
tory remarks  of  Ciiancellor  Briick,  who  composed  the  Preface  and  the  Epilogue;  see  below. 
The  Emperor  at  first  did  not  want  to  have  it  read  at  all,  but  simply  presented ;  yielding  this 
point,  he  sought  to  diminish  its  effect  by  having  it  read  in  Latin,  but  the  Lutheran  Princes 
resisted,  and  carried  their  point.  'We  are  on  German  soil,' said  the  I'.Iector  John,  'and 
therefore  I  hope  your  Majesty  will  allow  the  German  language.'  He  did  not  allow  it,  how- 
ever, to  be  read  in  a  public  session  of  the  Diet  in  the  large  City  Hail,  but  merely  before  a 
select  company  of  Princes,  counselors,  and  deputies  of  cities,  in  the  small  chape!  of  the  epis- 
copal palace,  where  he  resided. 
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tliem  AvitU  the  Fathers,  though  not  with  the  Scriptures,  the  Duke  re- 
plied, '  I  am  to  understand,  tlien,  that  the  Lutherans  are  within  the 
Scriptures,  and  we  are  on  the  outside.'  The  Emperor  himself,  a 
bigoted  Spaniard,  a  master  in  shrewd  policy,  little  acquainted  Λvith 
the  German  language  and  spirit,  and  still  less  with  theology,  after 
respectfully  listening  for  a  Λνΐηΐο,  fell  asleep  during  the  delivery,^ 
but  graciously  received  the  Latin  copy  for  his  own  use,  and  handed 
the  German  to  the  Elector  of  Mayence  for  safe  keeping  in  the  im- 
perial archives,  yet  prohibited  the  publication  WΊ'thout  his  permission. 
Both  copies  are  lost. 

The  Diet  ordei-ed  a  committee  of  about  twenty  Eomish  theologians, 
among  Λνΐιοηι  were  Eck,  Faber,  Cochlieus,  and  AVimpina,  to  prepare  a 
refutation  of  the  Confession  on  the  spot.  Their  scholastic  Confu- 
tation the  result  of  five  successi\e  drafts,  was  a  far  inferior  produc- 
tion, and  made  little  impression  upon  the  Diet,  but  it  fairly  ex- 
pressed the  views  of  the  Emperor  and  the  majority  of  the  States,  and 
was  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  refutation  of  the  Confession.^  Me- 
lanchthon  answered  it  by  his  'Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,' 
but  the  Diet  refused  even  to  receive  the  reply ;  and,  after  several 
useless  conferences,  resolved,  Sept.  22  and  Xov.  19,  1530,  to  proceed 
with  violent  measures  against  the  Protestants  if  they  sliould  not  re- 
turn to  the  Catholic  faith  before  the  15tli  of  April  of  the  following 
year. 

The  Elector  John,  justly  styled  the  Constant,  \x\U\  all  his  loyalty 
to  the  Emperor  and  wish  for  the  peace  of  Germany,  refused  to  com- 
promise his  conscience,  and,  in  full  view  of  tlie  possible  ruin  of  his 
earthly  interest,  he  resolved  to  stand  by  '  the  imperishable  AYord  of 
God.'^    The  heroic  spirit  of  the  Reformers  in  these  trying  times  found 


'  So  Brentius,  who  was  at  Augsburg  at  the  time,  reports  (cum  Confessio  legeretur,  obdonnivit). 
Considering  the  length  of  the  document,  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  other  statement  of 
Jonas  and  Spalatin,  that  he,  lilce  most  of  the  other  Princes,  was  quite  attentive  (satis  attentus 
erat  Civsar).  Nor  must  his  drowsiness  be  construed  as  a  mark  of  disrespect  to  the  Luther- 
ans, for  he  was  likewise  soundly  asleep  on  the  third  of  August  when  the  Eomish  Confuta- 
tion was  read  before  the  Diet. 

'  The  best  text,  Latin  and  German,  of  the  Confutatio  Coufessioiiis  Ayr/nstance,  Avith  ample 
ProJei/omena  and  the  Summary  of  Cochlaius,  see  in  the  27th  volume  of  the  Corpus  Rpforma- 
torum  (1859),  pp.  1-243. 

^  See  the  masterly  delineation  of  this  Prince  by  Ranke,  in  his  Deutsche  GeschicJite,  etc., 
Book  V.  Ch.  9  (Vol.  III.  pp.  21 1  sqq.). 
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its  noblest  expression  in  tlie  words  and  tune  of  Luther's  immortal  bat- 
tle-song, based  on  Psalm  xlvi. : 

'  Λ  tower  of  strength  our  God  is  still, 

A  mighty  shield  and  weapon ; 

He'll  help  us  clear  from  all  the  ill 

That  hath  us  now  oertaken. 

'  And  tliougli  they  take  our  life — 
Goods,  honor,  children,  wife — 
Yet  is  their  profit  small ; 
These  things  shall  vanish  all — 
The  City  of  God  remaineth.' 

LL'THER's    share   in    the    COMI'OSITION.* 

Being  under  the  papal  excommunication  and  the  imperial  ban  since 
the  Diet  of  Worms  (1521),  Luther  could  not  safely  venture  to  Augsburg, 
but  he  closely  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  Diet  from  the  Castle  of 
Coburg  on  the  Saxon  frontier,  praying,  translating  the  prophets,  writing 
childlike  letters  to  his  children,  and  manly  letters  to  princes,  singing 
*" Έ1)ΐ  fede  Burg  ist  tuiser  Gott^  gi^'hig  his  advice  at  every  important 
step,  and  encouraging  his  timid  and  desponding  friend  Melanchthon, 

He  had  taken  the  leading  part  in  the  important  preparatory  labors, 
namely,  the  Fifteen  Artides  of  the  Marburg  Conference  (Oct.  3, 1529),^ 
the  Seventeen  Articles  of  Schwabach  (Oct.  16, 1529),^  which  correspond 

'  Comp.  RiJCKERT:  Luther's  Verhdllniss  zum  Augsh.  Dek.,  Jena,  1854;  Cahnich:  Luther 
und  die  Awjsb.  Con/.,  Lei])z.  18G1  (against  KUckert  and  Heppe);  Hkppe:  Entstehting  und 
Fortlildunij  ilcs  Lulhcrthums,  Cassel,  18G;i,  pp.  '2'oA  sqq.  ;  Κναλκι•::  Luther's  Antheil  an  der 
Auf/sl).  Con/.,  Berl.  1SC;5;  Ratz  :  Was  hat  Lut/ier  ditrch  Melanchthon  gewonnen?  iu  the 
ZeitscUrift/.  hist.  Theoh,  Leipz.  1870,  No.  III. ;  Zuckler:   1.  c.  pp.  8  sqq. 

'  Tlie  (ievman  autograph  of  the  Marhurg  Articles,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Reformers,  was 
discovered  in  tlie  archives  of  Cassel  and  jiublished  by  Prof  II.  Heite,  of  INIarhnrg,  Cassel, 
1817,  and  also  by  Hindseil.  in  tlie  Corpus  Reform.  Vol.  XXVI.  pp.  1L'2-I27  (in  German),  with 
the  textual  variations.  The  Aiticles  are  signed  by  Luther,  Jonas,  Melanchthon,  Osiander, 
Agricola,  and  Hrentius,  on  the  part  of  the  Lutherans,  and  by  CEc<)lam])adiiis,  Zwingli.  liucer, 
and  Iledio  on  the  ])art  of  the  Refoimed.  Fourteen  of  tiiem  were  fully  apjjroved  by  Zwingli 
and  Ids  frienils.  aiul  in  tlie  ITitii,  wiiich  treats  of  the  Lord's  Su])])er,  they  agree  to  disagree  as 
to  tlie  mode  of  Christ's  presence. 

^  The  Artictdi  X.VIL  Snobacences  (which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Twenty-two 
Articles  of  a  previous  convent  at  Schwabach,  near  Nuremberg.  A.l).  l.-)28.  see  Corp.  Ref. 
Vol.  XXVL  pp.  i;}2  sqq.)  were  composed  by  Luther,  with  the  aid  of  .Melauchtliou,  Jonas,  Osi- 
andcr,  Uieutius,  and  Agricola.  They  are  only  a  Lutheran  revision  and  eiilargcineut  of  the 
Marburg  Articles,  and  seem  to  have  l)een  drawn  up  in  that  town,  and  then  [U'escnted  before 
a  convent  of  Lutheran  princes  and  delegates  at  Schwabach.  Oct.  Hi.  and  again  before  a  simi- 
lar convent  at  Smalcald,  Nov.  2Π.  They  were  first  published  in  February  or  March.  l')30, 
without  the  knowleilge  of  Luther,  imder  the  title:  '  Das  Bekenntniss  Martini  Luthers  un/den 
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to  the  first  or  positive  part  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  tlie  so- 
called  Articles  of  Torgau  (March  20, 1530)/  which  form  the  basis  of 
its  second  or  polemical  part.  But  in  all  respects  the  Confession,  esjje- 
ciallj  the  second  part,  is  so  much  enlarged  and  improved  on  these  pre- 
vious labors  that  it  may  be  called  a  new  work.^ 

Luther  thus  produced  the  doctrinal  matter  of  the  Confession,  while 
Melanchthon's  scholarly  and  methodical  mind  freely  reproduced  and 
elaborated  it  into  its  final  shape  and  form,  and  his  gentle,  peaceful, 
compromising  spirit  breathed  into  it  a  moderate,  conservative  tone. 
In  other  words,  Luther  was  the  primary,  Melanchthon  the  secondary 
author,  of  the  contents,  and  the  sole  author  of  the  style  and  temper  of 
the  Confession.^ 

Luther  himself  was  satisfied  that  his  friend  was  better  adapted  for 
the  task,  and  expressed  his  entire  satisfaction  with  the  execution. 
When  tlie  Confession  was  sent  to  him  from  Augsbui-g  for  i-evision, 
he  wrote  to  the  Elector,  May  15,1530:  Ί  have  read  the  Apology 
[Confession]  of  Master  Philip ;  it  pleases  me  very  well,  and  I  know 
of  nothing  by  which  I  could  better  it  or  change  it,  nor  M'oukl  it  be 
becoming,  for  I  can  not  move  so  softly  and  gently.  May  Christ  our 
Lord  help,  that  it  may  bring  forth  much  and  great  fruit,  as  Ave  hope 
and  pray.     Amen.'*     After  the  delivery  of  the  Confession,  he  wrote 

angestellten  Reichstag  zu  Augsburg  eimulegen,  in  Π  Artikel  verfasst;^  then  by  Luther  him- 
self, Wittenb.  1530 ;  and  again  by  Frick,  in  his  edition  of  Sed^endoifs  Ausfiilirl.  Historie  vom 
Lutherthum.     See  Corp.  lief.  Vol.  XXVI.  pp.  12!J-1(J0. 

'  The  Torgau  Articles  (Artlculi  Torgavienses)  were  formerly  often  confounded  with  the 
Schwabach  Articles,  till  Furstemann  first  discovered  them  in  the  archives  at  Weimar,  and 
brought  them  to  light,  in  1833,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  '  Urhmdenlmr/i, '  repuhWr-hed  in  the 
Corf).  /?(;/'.  Vol.  XXVI.  pp.  1(51-2(10.  They  were  drawn  up  by  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Jonas, 
and  Bugenhagen,  at  the  command  of  the  Elector  of  i^axony  (then  residing  at  Torgau),  for 
presentation  at  the  approaching  Diet  of  Augsburg,  and  discuss  tlie  controverted  articles  on 
the  marriage  of  priests,  the  communion  of  both  kinds,  the  mass,  the  confession,  the  episcopal 
jurisdiction,  ordination,  monastic  vows,  invocation  of  saints,  faith  and  works,  etc. 

'  Comp.  on  the  historical  details  of  the  sources  of  the  Augs.  Conf  the  Cor/ms  Reform., 
Vol.  XXVI.  (1858)  pp.  113-200;  Ρι.ιττ:  Einleitung  in  die  Augustann  (I8(J7-G8),  I.  pp.  536 
sqq.,  II.  pp.3  sqq.  ;  and  Zcjckler  :  Die  Avgsh.  Conf.  (1870),  pp.  8-15. 

^  Kahxis,  in  his  Luther.  Dogmati/c,  II.  p.  424,  says  :  ^Luther  war  der  Meister  des  Iiihalts, 
Afe/tinrhthon  der  Meister  der  Form.  .  .  .  Mel.  war  der  Mann,  welcher  viit  Ohjektivitat,  Fein-  \ 
kett,  K/arheit,  Milde  zu  schreiben  verstand.  Und  wie  nie  hat  er  diese  Gnbe  in  diesem  Falle 
verwerthet.'  Kollner  (Vol.1,  p.  178),  Riickert,  and  Heppe  give  all  the  credit  of  anthorship 
to  Melanclithon.  This  is  true  as  for  as  the  spirit  and  the  literary  composition  are  concerned  ; 
but  as  to  the  doctrines,  Luther  had  a  right  to  say,  'The  Catechism,  tlie  Exposition  of  the 
Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Atigshiirg  Confession,  are  mine.'' 

*  '/c7i  hub  M.  Phi/ijipsen  Ajtologiam  Hbtrlesen :  die  gejdilet  niir  fast  (i.  e.,  sehr)  wohl,  und 
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to  Meknchtlion,  Sept.  15,  in  an  enthusiastic  strain:  'You  liave  con- 
fessed Christ,  you  ]iave  offered  peace,  you  have  obeyed  the  Emperor, 
you  liave  endured  injuries,  you  have  been  drenched  in  their  revilini^s, 
you  have  not  returned  evil  for  evil.  In  brief,  you  have  worthily  done 
God's  holy  work  as  becometh  saints.  Be  glad,  then,  in  the  Lord,  and 
exult,  ye  righteous.  Long  enough  have  ye  been  mourning  in  the 
world,  look  up  and  lift  up  your  heads,  for  your  redemption  draweth 
nigh.  I  will  canonize  you  as  faithful  members  of  Christ,  and  what 
greater  glory  can  you  desire  ?  Is  it  a  small  thing  to  have  yielded  Christ 
faithful  service,  and  shown  yourself  a  member  Avorthy  of  him?'» 

The  only  objection  Avhich  Luther  ever  raised  to  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession was  that  it  was  too  gentle,  and  did  not  denounce  the  Pope  and 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory. 


,.  2 


CONTENTS. 

The  Augsburg  Confession  proper  (exclusi\e  of  Preface  and  Epi- 
logue) consists  of  two  parts — one  positive  and  dogmatic,  the  other 
negative  and  polemic,  or  rather  apologetic.  The  first  refers  chiefly  to 
doctrines,  the  second  to  ceremonies  and  institutions.  The  order  of  sub- 
jects is  not  strictly  systematic,  tliough  considerably  improved  upon  the 
arrangement  of  the  Schwabach  and  Torgau  Articles.     In  the  manu- 

wfiss  nichts  dciran  zu  bessern  noeh  andern,  wiirde,  slrh  anc/i  nirlit  schirken;  denn  ich  so  sanft  und 
leise  nicht  treien  kann.  Christus  unser  Hen•  helfe,  dass  sie  viel  und  grosse  Friicht  schaffe, 
xvie  wir  hoffen  bitten.  Amen.'  (De  Wette's  ed.  of  Luther's  Letters,  IV.  p.  17;  Luther's 
Works,  Erhing.  ed.  Vol.  LIV.  p.  145). 

'  ''Christum  coitfessi  estis,  pacem  obtulistis,  C<fs<iri  obedistis,  injiirias  tolerastis,  blasphemlis 
saturati  estis,  nee  malum  pro  malo  reddidistis :  summa,  opus  sanctum  iJei,  nt  sanctos  decet, 
digne  tractastis.  L<ctamini  etiam  aliquando  in  Domino  et  exultate,  justi :  satis  diu  tristati 
{al.  testati)  estis  in  mundo:  res/ncite  et  lex-ate  capita  vestra,  appropinqtiat  redemtio  I'estra.  Kgo 
canonizabo  vos,  nt  fide  I  in  membra  Christi,  et  quid  amptius  qua'ritis  gloricc  ?'  etc.  {Brief e,  IV. 
p.  1G5.  Comp.  also  his  letter  of  July  15  to  Jonas,  Si)alatiii,  Mehiiichthon,  Agricola,  ib.  IV. 
p.  90.) 

^*  In  a  letter  to  Justus  Jonas,  July  21,  15,S0  :  ^  Satan  adhuc  vivit,  et  bene  sensit  Apologiam 
vestram  Leisetreterin  [tlie  softly  stepping  Confession]  dissimulasse  artirnlos  de  purgatorio,  de 
sanctorum  cultu,  et  maxime  de  Antichristo  Pa/ia'  (Brief e,  IV.  p.  110).  Melanclithon  himself 
confessed  that  he  wrote  the  Confession  with  more  leniency  tlian  the  malice  of  the  ra|>ists  de- 
served. And  yet  immediately  after  the  delivery,  which  marks  the  height  of  his  usefulness, 
the  good  man  was  in  an  alujost  des|ionding  state,  and  was  tormented  by  scrujiles  whether  he 
had  not  been  conservative  enough  and  taken  too  much  liberty  with  the  venerable  Catholic 
Church.  He  was,  moreover,  hard  jjressed  by  Romish  divines  and  politicians,  and  was  ready 
to  make  serious  concessions  for  the  sake  of  unity  and  peace,  i^ome  of  his  best  friends  began 
unjustly  to  doubt  his  loyalty  to  evangelical  truth,  and  I'hilip  of  Hesse,  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Confession,  wrote  to  Zwingli, '  Master  Philip  goes  backward  like  a  crab.' 
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script  copies  and  oldest  editions  the  articles  are  only  numbered ;  the 
titles  Λvere  subsequently  added. 

I.  The  iirst  part  presents,  in  tΛventy-one  articles — beginning  Avith  the 
Triune  God  and  ending  with  the  worship  of  saints — a  clear,  calm,  and 
condensed  statement  of  the  doctrines  held  by  the  evangelical  Lutliei- 
ans,  (1)  in  common  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  (2)  in  common  Avith  the 
Augnstinian  school,  (3)  in  opposition  to  Rome,  and  (4)  in  distinction 
from  Zwinglians  and  Anabaptists.^ 

(1.)  In  theology  and  Christology,  i.  e.,  the  doctrines  of  God's  unity 
and  trinity  (Art.  I.),  and  of  Christ's  divine-human  personality  (III.), 
the  Confession  strongly  reaffirms  the  ancient  Catholic  faith  as  laid  downi 
in  the  oecumenical  Creeds,  and  condemns  {davinmmis)  the  old  and  new 
forms  of  Unitarianisra  and  Arianism  as  heresies. 

(2.)  In  anthropology,  i.  e.,  in  the  articles  on  the  fall  and  original 
sin  (II.),  the  slavery  of  the  natural  will  and  necessity  of  divine  grace 
(XVIII.),  the  cause  and  nature  of  sin  (XIX.),  the  Confession  is  sub- 
stantially Augustinian,  in  opposition  to  the  Pelagian  and  semi-Pela- 
gian heresies.  The  Donatists  are  also  condemned  (VIII.)  for  denying 
the  ol)jectivc  virtue  of  the  ministry  and  the  Saci'aments,  which  Augus- 
tine defended  against  them. 

(3.)  The  general  Protestant  views  in  opposition  to  Rome  appear  in 
the  articles  on  justification  by  faith  (IV.),  new  obedience  (VI.),  the 
Gospel  ministry  (V.),  the  Church  (VII.,  VIII.),  repentance  (XII.), 
ordination  (XIV.),  ecclesiastical  rites  (XV.),  civil  government  (XVI.), 
good  works  (XIX.),  the  worship  of  saints,  and  the  exclusive  mediator- 
ship  of  Christ  (XX.).  Prominence  is  given  to  the  doctrine  of  justiii- 
tion  by  faith,  which,  though  very  briefly  stated  in  its  proper  place 
(P.  I.  Art.  IV.),  is  elsewhere  incidentally  referred  to  as  the  essence  of 
the  Gospel.^ 

(4.)  The  distinctive  Lutheran  views — mostly  retained  from  prevail- 
ing Catholic  tradition,  and  differing  in  part  from  those  of  other  Prot- 

'  For  other  divisions,  see  Zuckler,  1.  c.  p.  03  sqq. 

^  Part  II.  Art.  5  {De  discrimine  riborum):  'Of  this  persuasion  concerning  traditions  nianj- 
disadvantages  have  followed  in  the  Church.  For  first  the  doctrine  of  grace  is  obscured  by 
it,  and  the  righteousness  of  faith,  which  is  the  principal  part  of  the  Gospel  (doctrina  de 
gratia  et  jiistilia  βάβϊ,  qu(B  est  pracipua  pars  Evanrjelli),  and  which  it  hehoveth  most  of  all 
to  stand  forth  and  to  have  the  pre-eminence  in  the  Church,  that  the  merit  of  Christ  mav  he 
well  known,  and  faith,  which  believeth  that  sins  are  remitted  for  Christ's  sake,  may  be  exalted 
far  above  works.' 

Vol.  I.— Q 
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estant  churches — are  contained  in  the  articles  on  the  Sacraments  (IX., 
X,,  XIII.),  on  confession  and  absohition  (XL),  and  the  millennium 
(ΧΛ'ΙΙ.).  The  tenth  article  i)lainly  asserts  the  doctrine  of  a  real  hodUy 
presence  and  distribution  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist  to  all  comnnmi- 
cants  (without  determining  the  Tnode  of  the  presence  either  by  way 
of  consubstantiation  or  transubstantiation),'  and  disapproves  of  dis- 
senting views  (especially  the  Zwinglian,  although  it  is  not  named).^ 
The  Anabaptists  are  expressly  condemned  idamnamus),  like  here- 
tics, for  their  views  on  infant  baptism  and  infant  salvation  (IX.),  the 
Church  (YIIL),  civil  offices  (XVI.),  the  millennium  and  final  resto- 
ration (ΧΛ^ΙΙ.).  These  articles,  however,  have  long  ceased  to  be  held 
by  all  Lutherans.  Melanchthon  himself  materially  changed  the  tenth 
article  in  the  edition  of  1540.  The  doctrine  of  the  second  advent 
and  the  millennium  (rejected  in  Art.  XYII.)  has  found  able  advo- 
cates among  sound  and  orthodox  Lutheran  divines,  especially  of  the 
school  of  Bengel. 

II.  The  second  part  rejects,  in  seven  articles,  those  abuses  of  Rome 
which  were  deemed  most  objectionable,  and  had  been  actually  cor- 


'  The  wording  of  the  article — quod  corpus  (in  German,  ivahrer  Leib)  et  sanguis  Chrisli  vere 
{wdhiliii f'tiglich)  adsint  et  distribuantiir  vescentibus  in  Ccena  Doiidni — leaves  room  for  botii 
theories.  Tlie  Papistical  Confutation,  Λvhile  objecting  to  the  articles  de  utraque  specie  and  de 
missa,  in  the  second  part  of  the  Aiigsb.  Conf.,  was  satisfied  with  Art.  X.  of  the  first  part,  pro- 
vided only  that  it  be  understood  as  teaching  the  presence  of  the  ivhole  Christ  under  the  bread 
as  well  as  the  wine.  {^  Jjeclnms  artictdus  in  verbis  nihil  offendlt,  qidafatentur,  in  eurhnristia 
post  consecrationem  legitime  factum  corpus  et  sanguis  Christi  substantia/iter  et  vere  adesse,  si 
vtodo  credant,  sub  qwdibet  specie  integrum  Christum  adesse.^)  In  the  Apology  of  the  (Confes- 
sion (Art.  X.),  Melanchthon  asserts  the  corjioralis  })r<rsentiii,  and  even  substitutes  for  vere 
adsint  the  stronger  terms  vere  et  suustantiamter  adsint.  The  Lutheran  Ciiurch,  as  repre- 
sented in  Luther's  writings  and  in  the  Form  of  Concord  (R.  TL'O).  rejects  transubstantiation, 
and  also  tiie  doctrine  of  impanation,  i.  e.,  a  local  inclusion  of  Ciirist's  body  and  blood  in  the 
elements  (locaiis  inclnsio  in  pane),  or  a  permanent  and  erirrt-sacramental  conjunction  of  the 
two  substances  (durabilis  aliqun  conjunctio  extra  vsum  sacrament!)  ■  but  it  teaches  consub- 
stantiation in  the  sense  of  a  sacramental  conjunction  of  the  two  substances  effected  by  the 
consecration,  or  a  real  presence  of  Christ's  very  body  and  blood  ί'τι,  u-ifh.  and  under  (in,  cum,  ct 
sub)  bread  and  wine.  The  word  consubstantiation,  however,  is  not  found  in  the  Luthc.an 
symbols,  and  is  rejected  by  Lutheran  theologians  if  used  in  the  sense  of  impanation.  The 
|)hilosophical  foundation  of  this  dogma  is  tlie  ubiquitg  (either  absolute  or  relative)  of  Christ's 
body,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Lutheran  Christology. 

'  £t  itn/irobant  secus  ilocentes  (derhalben  ivird  auch  die  Gegenlchr  vericorfen).  The  omis- 
sion of  Zwingli's  name  may  be  due  to  regard  for  his  friend,  the  Landgrave  Thilip  of  Hesse, 
but  that  he  was  chiefly  intended  must  be  inferred  from  the  antecedent  controversies,  especially 
the  1  'ith  Article  of  the  Marburg  Conference,  and  from  the  strong  opposition  of  Melanchthon 
to  Zwingli's  theory  before  1536  or  lolO,  when  he  modified  his  own  view  on  the  Eucharist. 
Sec  below. 
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rected  in  the  Lutheran  churches,  nameh^,  the  withdrawal  of  the  com- 
munion cup  from  the  laity  (I.),  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  (II.),  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass  (III.),  obligatory  auricular  confession  (IV.),  cere- 
monial feasts  and  fasts  (Y.),  monastic  vows  (VI.),  and  the  secular 
power  of  the  bishops,  as  far  as  it  interferes  with  the  purity  and  spir- 
ituality of  the  Church  (VII.). 

The  style  of  the  Latin  edition  is  such  as  may  be  expected  from  the 
classic  culture  and  good  taste  of  Melanchthon,  -svhile  the  order  and 
arrangement  might  be  considerably  improved. 

The  diplomatic  Preface  to  tlie  Emperor  is  not  from  his  pen,  but 
from  that  of  the  Saxon  Chancellor  Brlick.^  It  is  clumsy,  tortuous, 
dragging,  extremely  obsequious,  and  has  no  other  merit  than  to  intro- 
duce the  reader  into  the  historical  situation.  The  brief  conclusion 
(^Ej)ilogu8)  is  from  the  same  source,  and  is  followed  b}'  the  signatures 
of  seven  Princes  and  two  magistrates.^  Several  manuscript  copies 
omit  both  Pi-eface  and  Epilogue,  as  not  belonging  properly  to  the 
Confession. 

CHARACTER   AND   VALUE. 

The  Augsburg  Confession  breathes  throughout  an  earnest  and  de- 
vout evangelical  Christian  spirit,  and  is  expressed  in  clear,  mild,  dig- 
nified language.  It  professes  to  be  both  Scriptural  and  churchly,  and 
in  harmony  even  with  the  Roman  Church  as  known  from  the  genuine 
tradition  of  antiquity.^  It  is  remarkably  moderate  and  conciliatory 
in  tone,  and  free  from  all  harsh  or  abusive  terms.     It  is  not  aggressive, 

'  Forstemann,  Urkundenhuch,  etc.,  I.  p.  460,  and  Bindseil,  Corp.  I}e/.,Yo\.  XXVI.  p.  205. 
Chancellor  Briick  (Pontanus)  wrote  the  Preface  in  German,  and  Jonas  translated  it  into 
Latin.  A  copy  in  the  Seminary  Library  at  Wittenberg  has  the  remark,  probably  from  the 
hand  of  Jonas,  after  the  inscription,  ''Prcefatio  ad  Cces.  Car.  V. :'  ^  Reddila  e  Germanico  Pon- 
tani  tunc  per  Justum  Jonaiii. ' 

'  There  was  considerable  controversy  as  to  the  genuineness  of  tlie  signatures  of  two  of  seven 
Princes,  viz.,  John  Frederick  of  Saxony  (the  son  of  the  Elector  John)  and  Duke  Francis  of 
Liineburg.     See  Koilner.  1.  c.  pp.201  sqq. 

^  At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  part,  the  Confession  says:  '■  Hcpc  fere  summa  est  doctrince 
apud  nos,  in  qua  cerni  potest,  nihil  inesse,  quod  discrepet  a  scripturis,  vel  ab  ecclesia 

CATHOr.ICA,  VEL   AB   ECCLESIA   ROMANA,  QUATENDS   EX    SCRIPTORIBUS  ΝΟΤΑ   EST,' and  in  the 

Epilogus :  ''Apud  nos  nihil  esse  receplum  contra  scripturam,  aut  ecclesiam  catholicam, 
qidn  mnnifestum  est,  nos  dilif/enfissiyne  cacisse,  ne  qua  nova  et  impia  dogmata  in  ecclesias 
nostras  serperent/  Hence  the  Confession  frequently  appeals  not  only  to  the  Scriptures,  but 
also  to  the  Fathers  (Augustine,  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  etc.)  and  the  canon  law  {Decretum 
Gratiani,  vcteres  canone&,  and  the  exemplum  ecclesice). 
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but  defensive  tlirougliout.  Hence  its  original  modest  name  Apology.^ 
It  pleads  only  for  toleration  and  peace.  It  condemns  the  ancient 
heresies  (Arianism,  Maniclieism,  Pelagian  ism,  Donatism),  which  Avere 
punishable  according  to  the  laws  of  the  German  Empire.  It  leaves 
the  door  open  for  a  possible  reconciliation  with  Ilome.^  Popery  itself, 
and  many  of  its  \vorst  abuses,  are  not  even  touched,  at  least  not  ex- 
pressly. The  modest  and  peaceful  author  Avrote  under  a  painful  sense 
of  responsibility,  with  a  strong  desire  for  the  restoration  of  the  unity 
of  faith,  and  hence  he  avoided  all  that  might  give  unnecessary  offense 
to  the  ruling  party. ^ 

But  the  same  motive  made  him  unjust  toward  his  fellow-Protestants, 
who  differed  from  him  far  less  than  both  differed  from  the  Romanists. 
The  Lutheran  divines,  after  refusing  at  Marburg  all  connection  with 
the  Zwinglians,  yet,  being  unable  to  convince  the  Catholic  majority, 
felt  that  by  protesting  against  what  they  regarded  as  ultra-Protestant 
radicalism  they  would  better  succeed  in  securing  toleration  for  them- 
selves. One  of  their  leaders,  however,  Philip  of  Ilesse,  openly  sym- 
pathized with  Zwingli,  and  had  to  be  specially  urged  by  Luther  to 
subscribe  the  Confession,  which  he  did  with  a  dissent  from  the  tenth 
article.  The  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Augsburg  likewise  adhered  to 
Zwingli  at  that  time.* 

The  Augsburg  Confession  is  the  fundamental  and  generally  received 
symbol  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  which  also  bears  the  name  of  '  the 
Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.'     It  is  inseparable  from  the  the- 


'  Melanchtlion  wrote  to  Luther:  ' Afitlitur  tlhi  Apolorjia  nostra,  quanquam  vcrius  Con/es- 
sio  est.'  Afterwards  it  was  also  fiequently  called  the  'Saxon  Confession'  and  the  ^Evange- 
lisf-lie  Augap/el'  (Prov.  vii.  2).  . 

^  Ranke,  1.  c.  III.  p.  201  :  '//i  diesem  Sinne  (Ivr  Annulierung,  dcm  GefUhle  des Nochnuhtvoll- 
hommengetreiintseins,  dem  Wunsche,  eine  wie  im  tieferen  Grunde  der  Dinge  icaltcnde,  so  in  eini- 
gen  Einzelnlieiten  des  Bekenntnisses  sichlbarc  Verioandtsrhaft  geltend  zu  marhen,  war  die  Con- 
fession gedacht  und  abgefasst.'  Zockler,  1.  c  p.  318  :  'Z>ie  Augustana  ist  in  i/iren  Antithesen, 
sowohl  nach  der  romischen  wie  nach  der  reformirten  Seite  /lin,  das  mildeste,  friedlicbendste, 
gegnerischer  seils  am  lelchteslen  zu  ertragende  aller  evangeUseh-hulierischen  Symhole. 

^  Comp.  the  Preface,  and  the  repeated  assurances  of  Melanchthon,  e.  g.,  in  a  letter  of  May 
21,  1530,  to  Joachim  Camerarius  (Corp.  Re/.  II.  p.  57):  'Ego  Apologiam  paravi  .scriplain 
smntna  verectmdia,  neque  his  de  rebus  did  initius  posse  arbitror.'  And  in  a  letter  to  the  same, 
dated  June  1!)  (ib.  p.  119):  ΆΌ«  dubitabam  quin  Apologia  nostra  vidcrctur/'utura  Icnior,  quam 
mereatur  improbitas  adversariornm.' 

*  See  the  remarks  of  L.  Ranke,  III.  p.  220  sq.  Kahnis  also  {LtUh.  Dogm.  II.  p.  43t;)  ad- 
raits  that  'the  desire  for  an  understanding  with  the  Papists  made  Melanchthon  a  very  decided 
opponent  of  the  Swiss,  and  even  of  the  Strasburge.s.' 
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ology  and  history  of  that  denomination ;  it  best  exhibits  the  prevaihng 
genius  of  the  German  Reformation,  and  will  ever  be  cherished  as  one 
of  the  noblest  monuments  of  faith  from  the  pentecostal  period  of  Prot- 
estantism.^ 

But  its  influence  extends  far  beyond  the  Lutheran  Church.  It  struck 
the  key-note  to  other  evangelical  confessions,  and  strengthened  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation  every  where.  It  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
also  the  Confession  of  the  Reformed  and  the  so-called  Union  Church- 
es, in  Germany,  namely,  with  the  explanations  and  modifications  of 
the  author  himself  in  the  edition  of  1540,  Avliich  extended,  as  it  were, 
the  hand  of  fellowship  to  them  (see  below).  In  this  qualified  sense, 
either  expressed  or  understood,  the  Augsburg  Confession  was  fi-e- 
quently  signed  by  Reformed  divines  and  Princes,  even  by  John  Cal- 
vin, while  ministering  to  the  Church  at  Strasburg,  and  as  delegate  to 
the  Conference  of  Ratisbon,  1541  •^  by  Farel  and  Beza  at  the  Confer- 
ence in  Worms,  1557;  by  the  Calvinists  at  Bremen,  1562  ;  by  Frederick 
III.,  (the  Reformed)  Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  at  the  convent  of  Princes 
in  Naumburg,  1561,  and  again  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  1566 ;  by  John 
Sigismuud,  of  Brandenburg,  in  1614.     It  is  true  that  till  the  close  of 

'  For  a  hearty  estimate  of  the  vahte  of  the  Confession  from  the  Lutheran  stand-point,  see 
Dr.  Krautli's  introduction  to  his  transhition,  pp.  xlvii.  sqq.,  and  his  Conservative  Reformation, 
pp.  2οΓ>  sqq.  :  'With  the  Augsburg  Confession,'  he  says  in  both  places,  'begins  the  clearly 
recognized  life  of  the  Evangelical  Protestant  Church,  the  purified  Church  of  the  West,  on 
which  her  enemies  fixed  the  x\avaQ  Lutheran.  AVith  this  Confession  her  most  self-sacrificing 
struggles  and  greatest  achievements  are  connected.  It  is  hallowed  by  the  prayers  of  Luther, 
among  the  most  ardent  that  ever  burst  from  the  human  heart ;  it  is  made  sacred  by  the  tears 
of  Melanchthon,  among  the  tenderest  which  ever  fell  from  the  eyes  of  man.  It  is  embalmed 
in  the  living,  dying,  and  undying  devotion  of  the  long  line  of  the  heroes  of  our  faith,  who, 
through  the  world  which  was  not  worthy  of  them,  passed  to  their  eternal  rest.  The  greatest 
masters  in  the  realm  of  intellect  have  defended  it  with  their  labors  ;  the  greatest  Princes  have 
protected  it  from  the  sword  by  the  sword ;  and  the  blood  of  its  martyrs,  speaking  better 
things  than  vengeance,  pleads  forever,  with  the  blood  of  Him  whose  all-availing  love,  whose 
sole  and  all-atoning  sacrifice,  is  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  its  witness.' 

°  Calvin  wrote  to  Rev.  Mart.  Schalling,  at  Ratisbon,  1Γ).57:  'Nee  vera  Augustanam  Confes- 
sionem  repudio,  cui  pridem  volens  ac  libens  subscri/isi,  sicut  earn  auctor  ipse  interpretatus  esC 
{Ep]>.  p.  437).  Similarly  in  his  Ultima  Admonitio  ad  Jonch.  West})halum,  Genev.  1Γ)Γ)7.  It 
is  not  quite  certain  whether  it  was  the  Altered  or  the  Unaltered  Confession  which  Calvin 
subscribed  at  Ratisbon,  but  probably  it  was  the  former,  as  he  says  that  it  contained  nothing 
contrary  to  his  doctrine,  and  as  he  appealed  without  fear  to  Melanchthon  himself  as  the 
best  interpreter.  The  Altered  edition  had  appeared  a  year  before,  and  had  been  actually 
used  at  the  previous  Conference  at  Worms,  though  Eck  protested  against  it.  See  Kollner, 
p.  241  ;  Zockler,  pp.  40,  41  ;  Ebrard,  Dogma  vom  heil.  Ahendmahl,  II.  p.  450  ;  Stahelin,  Joh. 
Calvin,  I.  p.  236  ;  G.  v.  Polentz,  Geschic/ite  des  franzosischen  CaJvinismus,  Vol.  I.  p.  577  ; 
Vol.  II.  p.  62. 
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the  Thirty- Years'  War  (1648)  the  Reformed  Avcre  tolerated  in  the 
German  Empire  only  as  allies  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,^  but  even 
afterwards  they  continued  their  friendly  relation  to  it,  and  maintain  it 
to  the  present  day  witliout  feeling  any  more  bound  by  it.^ 

The  last,  and  the  most  memorable  occasion  since  1530,  on  which 
this  noble  Confession  was  publicly  acknowledged,  but  with  a  sav- 
ing clause  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  tenth  article  relating  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Avas  at  the  German  Church  Diet  of 
Berlin,  1853,  composed  of  over  1400  clei-gymen,  of  four  denomina- 
tions— Lutheran,  German  Reformed,  Evangelical  Unionists,  and  Mo- 
ravians.^ 


'  ^ Augustan(e  Conjessioni  addicti,'  '' Augshurgisc.he  Confessionsverwandte.' 
'  In  the  electoral,  afterwards  royal,  house  of  Brandenburg,  the  Augsburg  Confession  and 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism  have  always  lived  in  peace  together.  The  Great  Elector,  Frederick 
William,  as  patron  of  tlie  German  Reformed,  professed  in  their  name,  when  the  Westphalian 
Treaty  Avas  concluded,  their  cordial  adherence  to  the  Confession  of  1530  (Projitentur  dicti 
Reformati  Augustanam  Confessionem  augustissimo  Imp.  Carolo  Y.anno  1530  exhibitam  corde 
et  ore).  There  are,  however,  German  Reformed  congregations  of  a  more  strictly  Calvinistic 
type  (e.  g. ,  in  Elberfeld),  wiiich  would  rather  adopt  the  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  than  the 
Augsburg  Confession. 

^  The  unanimous  declaration  of  tlie  Berlin  Church  Diet  reads  thus:  'The  members  of  the 
German  Evangelical  Church  Diet  hereby  put  on  record  that  they  hold  and  profess  with  heart 
and  mouth  the  Confession  delivered,  Α.Ό.  1530,  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  by  the  eλ■angelical 
I'linces  and  States  to  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  hereby  publicly  testify  their  agreement  with  it, 
as  the  oldest,  sim])lest  common  document  of  publicly  recognized  evangelical  doctrine  in  Germany 
(dass  sie  sirh  zii  der  an  Jalir  1  530  anfdem  Reirhslage  zu  Augsburg  von  den  evangelhchen  Fiir- 
sten  und  Standen  Kaiser  Knrl  V.  uberreichten  Confession  mit  Herz  und  Miind  /lalten  und  he- 
kennen,  und  die  Uebereinstimmung  mit  ihr,  ah  der  diteslen,  einfarhsten  gemeinsnmen  UrJciinde 
offentlich  anerknnnter  evangelischer  Lehre  in  Ocutschland,  Itiedurrh  offentUch  hezeugen).'  So 
far  orthodox  Lutherans  might  agree.  But  now  follows  a  qualification  to  save  the  consciences 
of  the  Reformed  and  Unionists:  'With  this  we  connect  the  declaration  that  they  and  each 
one  of  them  adhere  to  the  particular  confessions  of  their  respective  chinclies,  and  the  Union- 
ists to  the  consensus  of  the  same;  and  that  they  do  not  mean  to  interfere  with  the  ditlerent 
positions  which  the  Lutherans,  Keformed,  and  Unionists  sustain  to  the  Tenth  Article  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  nor  with  the  j)eculiar  relations  of  those  Reformed  congregations  which 
never  held  the  Augustana  as  a  symbol  (Iliemit  verbinden  sie  die  Erkliirting,  dass  sie  jeder  in- 
sonderhe.it  an  den  besonderen  Dekenntniss-Schriften  ihrer  Kirchen,  und  die  Unirten  an  de.n 
Consensus  der  se  lb  en /est  halt  en,  und  dass  der  verschiedenen  Stelhmg  der  Lutlieraner,  Reformir- 
ten  und  Unirten  zu  Artikel  X.  dieser  Confession,  und  den  eigenthibnlichen  Verhallnissen  der- 
jcni()en  Reformirten  G'enieinden,  welche  die  Augustana  niemals  ah  Syynbol gehabt  hahen,  nirht 
Eintrag  geschehen  soil).'  See  Evang.  Kirr.henztg.  of  Berlin,  for  1853,  pp.  775  sqq.  While 
fully  recognizing  the  im])ortance  of  tliis  testimony  in  opposition  to  rationalism  and  po])ery,  we 
should  remember,  first,  that  it  has  no  official  or  ecclesiastical  character  (the  German  Kin  hen- 
lag,  like  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  being  merely  a  voluntary  association  without  legislative  or 
disci])linary  power)  ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  a  compromise,  which  was  expressly  repudiated 
liy  the  anti-Union  Lutherans  (the  professors  at  Erlangen,  Lcii^zig,  and  Rostock),  as  'a  frivo- 
lous depreciation  of  the  most  precious  symbol  of  German  Evangelical  Clnistendom.' 
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On  this  fact  and  the  wliole  history  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
some  German  writers  of  the  evangelical  Unionist  school  have  based 
the  hope  that  the  Augsburg  Confession  may  one  day  become  the  united 
Confession  or  oecumenical  Creed  of  all  the  evangelical  churches  of 
Germany.^  This  scheme  stands  and  falls  with  the  dream  of  a  united 
and  national  Protestant  Church  of  the  German  Empire.  Aside  from 
other  difficulties,  the  Keformed  and  the  majority  of  Unionists,  to- 
gether with  a  considerable  body  of  Lutherans,  can  never  conscien- 
tiously subscribe  to  the  tenth  article  as  it  stands  in  the  proper  his- 
torical Confession  of  1530 ;  while  orthodox  Lutherans,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  repudiate  the  Altered  edition  of  1540.  The  Invariata  is, 
after  all,  a  purely  Lutheran,  that  is,  a  denominational  symbol ;  and 
the  Variata  is  a  friendly  approach  of  Lutheranism  towards  the  Re- 
formed communion,  which  had  no  share  in  its  original  production 
and  subsequent  modification,  although  it  responded  to  it.  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  edition  can  be  the  expression  of  a  union,  or 
confederation  of  two  distinct  denominations,  of  which  each  has  its 
own  genius,  history,  and  symbols  of  faith.  Such  an  expression  must 
proceed  from  the  theological  and  religious  life  of  both,  and  meet  the 
wants  of  the  present  age.  Great  as  the  Augsburg  Confession  is,  the 
Church  will  produce  something  greater  still  whenever  the  Spirit  of 
God  moves  it  to  a  new  act  of  faith  in  opposition  to  the  unbelief  and 
misbelief  of  modern  times.  Every  age  must  do  its  own  work  in  its 
own  way. 

THE  TEXT.   THE  INVARIATA  AND  THE  VARIATA.^ 

The  Augsburg  Confession  was  first  completed  in  Latin,^  but  the 
German  text  was  read  before  the  Diet.  Both  copies  were  delivered 
in  manuscript  to  the  Emperor,  but  both  disappeared :  the  German 
copy,  first  deposited  in  the  imperial  archives  at  Mayence,  Avas  prob- 
ably sent  with  other  official  documents  to  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545), 

'  So  Dr.  W.  Hoffmann,  late  Court  Chaplain  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  (Deutsckland 
Einst  und  Jetzt  im  Lichte  des  Reiches  Gottes,  Berlin,  18G8,  pp.  47G  sqq.  and  512  sqq.)  ;  Con- 
sistorialrath  Leop.  Schultze  (Die  Augsh.  Confession  ah  (iesnnimtbe/cenntniss  unserer  evang. 
Landeskirche,  Bremen,  1869) ;  to  some  extent  also  Prof  Zijckler  (1.  c.  p.  330),  who  proposes 
that  the  Augsburg  Confession  be  made,  not  indeed  the  Union  Symbol,  but  the  Confederation 
Symbol  of  German  Evangelical  Christendom. 
-    '  See  the  details  in  Weber,  Kullner,  and  Bindseil 

=  Corp.  Reform.  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  205. 
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and  tlieu  to  Rome ;  the  Latin  copy  to  Brussels  or  Spain,  and  no  trace 
of  cither  lias  been  found.  For  two  hundred  years  the  opinion  pre- 
vailed that  the  'Book  of  Concord'  contained  the  original  text,  until 
l^faff  and  Weber,  by  a  thorough  investigation  on  the  spot,  dispelled 
this  error.^ 

The  twenty-two  manuscript  copies,  still  extant  in  public  or  private 
libraries,  are  inaccurate,  defective,  and  represent  the  various  stages  of 
revision  through  which  the  Confession  passed  before  the  25tli  of  Au- 
gust under  the  ever-improving  hands  of  the  author.  There  was  no 
time,  it  seems,  to  make  authentic  copies  of  the  final  revision. 

The  printed  editions  (six  in  German,  one  in  Latin),  Avhicli  Λvere 
hastily  issued  during  the  Diet  by  irresponsible,  anonymous  publish- 
ers, are  full  of  eriOrs  and  omissions,  and  were  condemned  by  Me- 
lanchthon. 

Consequently,  we  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  author's  own  print- 
ed editions;  but  even  these  differ  very  much  among  themselves,  and 
the  German  text  differs  from  the  English.^  Fortunately  the  changes 
are  mostly  verbal  and  immaterial,  and  Avliere  they  alter  the  sense  (as 
in  the  edition  of  15-iO),  they  can  be  traced  to  their  proper  origin. 

By  the  subsci-iption  of  the  Lutheran  Princes  and  the  delivery  at  the 
Diet,  the  Confession  had  become  public  property,  and  should  have 
remained  unaltered.  But  at  that  time  neither  editors  nor  publishers 
Avere  careful  and  scrupulous  in  handling  official  documents.  Luther 
himself  changed  the  Articles  of  Smalcald  after  they  had  been  publicly 
acknowledged.     Melanchthon  regarded  the  Confession,  not  as  a  fixed 

'  The  Latin  text  of  the  Book  of  Concord  is  substantially  from  Melanchthon's  quarto 
edition  of  l.")3I,  and  was  supposed  to  correspond  entirely  with  an  imaginary  Latin  manuscript 
in  ^Liyence.  The  German  text  purports  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  original  manuscript  in 
Mayence,  but  is  derived  from  a  secondary  source,  viz.,  the  printed  text  in  tlie  Co)-pus  Dran- 
dfiiburgicinn,  1572,  which,  again,  was  based  upon  a  carelessly  written  copy  of  the  Confession 
lipfore  its  final  revision.  Ciiancellor  Pfaff",  of  Tubingen,  first  discovered  at  Mayence  that  the 
original  German  copy  was  lost  long  ago,  and  he  publislied,  in  ll'M,  Avhat  was  regarded  as  a 
irue  cu{)y  of  the  original ;  but  he  was  fiercely  assailed  by  Adami,  Feuerlin,  and  others,  and  his 
discovery  traced  to  a  Jesuitical  lie.  In  1781  Georg  Gottlieb  Weber,  chief  pastor  at  Weimar, 
was  allowed  to  make  a  thorough  search  in  the  archives  of  Mayence,  and  found  to  his  surprise 
that  the  copy  shown  him  as  the  original  was  tiie  printed  German  octavo  edition  of  1.Ί40, 
bearing  on  the  title-page  the  words  'Wittenberg,  M.D.XL.'  He  published  the  results  of  his 
patient  investigation  in  his  Kritische  G'eschic/ile  der  Au(js').  Confession  aus  archival.  Xac/t- 
ric/ilen,  Frankf.  a.  M.  1  783-4,  2  vols. 

*  The  various  readings  in  Bindseil's  edition,  in  the  Corpus  Reformatorum,  cover  as  much 
space  as  the  text  itself. 
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and  binding  creed,  but  as  a  basis  for  negotiation  with  the  Papists, 
and  as  representing  a  movement  still  in  progress  toward  clearer  light.^ 
He  therefore  kept  improving  it,  openly  and  honestly,  in  every  new 
issue,  as  he  would  his  own  work,  and  in  the  edition  of  1540  he  even 
embodied  some  doctrinal  modilications  in  the  desire  of  promoting  the 
cause  of  truth  and  peace. 

The  editio  J9r^wί.'^5  was  issued  by  the  author  in  both  languages, 
together  with  the  Latin  2\pology  and  a  German  translation  of  it  by 
Jonas,  at  AVittenberg  in  1531,  in  spite  of  the  imperial  prohibition,  yet 
with  the  consent  (though  not  by  order)  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony.^ 
The  text  was  taken,  not  from  Melanchthon's  own  manuscript  copy 
(which  had  been  deli\ered  to  the  Emperor),  but,  as  he  says,  ex  cxem- 
j)lari  bonce  fidei  (probably  the  private  copy  of  the  Landgrave  Philip 
of  Hesse),  and  contained  already  verbal  changes  and  improvements.^ 

The  emendations  in  subsequent  editions  before  1540,  though  quite 
numerous,  do  not  materially  affect  the  sense,  and  seem  to  have  been 
approved ;  at  all  events,  tliey  Avere  acquiesced  in  by  the  Lutherans 
themselves.* 


'  Comp.  the  concluding  words:  '*St  quid  in  hac  confessione  desiderabitur,  parati  sumus 
lafioiem  iiiformationem,  Deo  volente,  juxta  Scri/iturcis  exhibere.' 

^  Under  the  title:  'Coxfessio  Fidei  |  exliihita  invirtiss.  Imp.  Carolo  V.  \  Ccesaris  Aug. 
in  Coiniciis  \  Auc/usfa',  |  Anno  \  M.D.XXX.  \  Addita  est  A/)o/of/ia  Confessionis.  \  SScibc, 
®CUbid;  I  llltD  Satinifd^.  |  Ps.  119.  |  Et  loquebar  de  testimoniis  tuis  in  con.spectu  Regum,  et 
noil  coiifundebar.  \  Witeberg^;.'  (In  4).  At  the  end:  ^ Impressum  per  Georgiiim  lihau.  ( 
M.  D.XXXI.^  This  is  the  title  of  the  copy  in  the  royal  library  at  Dresden,  which  Melanch- 
thon  gave  to  Lnther,  with  the  Avords,  in  his  own  handwriting  (below  the  title):  'Z).  Doctori 
3fartino.  Et  rogo  ut  legat  et  emendet.''  See  Corp.  Ref.YoX.  XXVI.  p.  235.  Bindseil  (pp. 
246  sqq.)  shows  that  the  Confession  was  already  printed  (but  not  issued)  in  November,  1530, 
and  that  the  whole  volume,  with  the  Apology,  was  finished  in  April  or  May,  1531.  Some  copies 
of  the  printed  Confession  seem  to  have  reached  Augsburg  before  the  close  of  the  Diet. 

^  He  Avrote  to  Joachim  Camerarius,  June  26  (a  day  after  the  delivery  at  Augsl)urg):  '■  Ego 
mutabiim  et  refingeham  pleraque  qvotidie^  plura  etiam  mutaturus,  si  nostri  σνμψράδμονες 
[counselors]  periiiisissenf.^  Corp.  Ref.  II.  p.  140.  Kaiser  has  shown  that  Melanchthon 
made  a  number  of  changes  in  the  first  edition — Beitrag  zu  einer  Kritischen  Lilerdr-Gesihichte 
der  Midancht  lionise  hen  Original- Ausgabe  der  Jat.  nnd  deui.ich.  Avgsh.  Conf.  mid  Apologie, 
Niirnberg,  1830.     Comp.  Kollner,  1.  c.  I.  p.  340,  and  Corp.  Rpf.  Vol.  XXVI.  pp.  251  sqq. 

*  Luther,  who  took  similar  liberty  with  the  Smalcald  Articles,  expresses  no  judgment,  in 
his  writings,  on  these  variations ;  but  he  must  haΛ•e  known  of  them,  and  tolerated  them  as 
unessential,  even  those  of  1540,  which  appeared  six  years  before  his  death.  The  sayings  attrib- 
uted to  him  on  this  subject  by  both  parties  are  apocryphal,  at  all  events  unreliable,  viz.,  the 
word  of  censure :  ''Philippe.  Philippe.^  ihr  thut  nicht  recht,  dass  ihr  Augustanam  Confessionem 
so  oft  andert ;  denn  es  ist  nicht  euer,  sondern  der  Kirchen  Ditch ;'  and  the  Avord  of  indirect 
approval  (1546):  '' Lieber  Philipp,  irh  muss  es  bekennen,  der  Sache  I'om  Abendmalil  ist  viel 
z-j,  viel  gethan  (the  matter  of  the  Lord's  Supper  has  been  much  overdone).     The  latter  utter- 
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But  tlic  edition  of  1540,  Avhicli  appeared  in  connection  with  an  im- 
proved edition  of  the  Apology,^  differs  so  widely  from  the  first  that 
it  was  subsec|uently  called  the  Altered  Augsburg  Confession  ( Variata), 
in  distinction  from  the  Unaltered  {Invariata)  of  1530  or  1531.^  It 
attracted  little  attention  till  after  the  death  of  Melanchthon  (1560), 
Avhen  it  created  as  much  trouble  as  the  insertion  of  \\\q,  filioque  clause 
in  the  Nicene  Creed.  The  Altered  Confession,  besides  a  large  num- 
ber of  valuable  additions  and  real  improvements  in  style  and  the 
order  of  subjects,^  embodies  the  changes  in  Melanchthon's  theology,* 
which  may  be  dated  from  the  new  edition  of  his  Loci  communes, 
1535,  and  his  personal  contact  with  Bucer  and  Calvin.  He  gave  np, 
on  the  one  hand,  his  views  on  absolute  predestination,  and  gradually 
adopted  the  synergistic  theory  (which  brought  him  nearer  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  system) ;  while  on  the  other  hand  (departing  further 
from  Romanism  and  approaching  nearer  to  the  Reformed  Church),  he 
modiiied  the  Lutheran  theory  of  the  real  presence,  at  least  so  far  as  to 
allow  the  Reformed  doctrine  the  same  right  in  the  evangelical  church- 
es, lie  never  liked  the  Zwinglian  view  of  a  symbolical  presence,  nor 
did  he  openly  adopt  the  Calvinistic  view  of  a  spiritual  real  presence, 
but  he  inclined  to  it,  and  regarded  the  difference  between  this  and  the 
Lutheran  view  as  no  bar  to  Christian  fellowship  and  church  com- 
munion. 

Hence  in  the  edition  of  1540  he  laid  greater  stress  on  the  necessity 

ance,  liowever,  \vhich  Luther  is  reported  to  have  made  shortl}'  before  his  death,  has  received 
a  high  dejjree  of  probability  by  the  discovery  of  the  testimony  of  Pastor  Hardenberg,  of  lire- 
men  (ΙΓ)47-1Γ>Γ)0),  who  publicly  and  solemnly  declared  to  have  heard  it,  together  with  another 
living  witness  (Canon  Herbert  von  I.angen,  at  Bremen),  from  Melamhthons  own  lips.  See 
Erlanger  Reform.  KlrchenzeiluiKj  for  18ό3,  No.  40.  The  first  Lutheran  divine  who  publicly 
censured  and  coiidemned  the  Variata  was  Flacius,  at  the  collocjuy  of  Weimar,  1.")ϋΟ.  He  was 
followed  by  Murlin,  Stussel,  Wigand,  Chytra;us,  Heshusius,  and  others. 

'  Under  the  title  (as  given  in  Corp.  Reform.  1.  c.  p.  243) :  '  Confessio  [  Fldci  exhihita  \ 
invicttsft.  imp.  Carolo  \  V.  Crrsari  Aug.  in  Comiciis  \  Auf/usto'.  \  Anno.  M.D.XXX.  Addita 
et  Apologia  Confessionis  diligenter  rerognita.  \  Psahno  CXTX.  \  Vitebergir,  1540.'  The 
words  diligenter  recognita  (in  the  German  edition,  mit  vieis  emcndirt)  openly  indicate  the 
changes. 

"  The  best  text  of  the  Variatn,  with  the  variations  of  later  editions,  is  given  in  Corp.  Rfforvi. 
\o\.  XXV^I.  pp.  84i)  sqq. ;  the  history  in  Koli.nkr,  I.  pp.  23.")-2β7,  and  the  books  there 
quoted;  also  in  Zucki.er,  1.  c.  pp.  3")  .sqq.  In  Vol.  II.  of  this  Symb.  Library  the  principal 
changes  are  noted  in  foot-notes  under  the  text  of  the  Confession. 

^  In  Art.  4,  ."),  C,  18,  20,  21,  of  Part  First,  and  the  order  of  the  first  five  articles  in  Part 
Pecond. 

♦  In  Art.  4,.-),  10,  18,20. 
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of  repentance  and  good  works,  and  softened  down  the  strong  expres- 
sions against  the  freedom  of  will.  The  other  and  more  important 
change  which  gave  most  offense  to  orthodox  Lutherans,  is  in  the 
tenth  article,  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper,  where  the  clause  on  the 
real  presence,  and  the  disapproval  of  dissenting  views  are  omitted,  and 
the  word  exhibeantur  is  substituted  for  distrihuantur.  In  other  words, 
the  article  is  so  changed  that  Calvin  could  give  it  his  hearty  consent, 
and  even  Zwingli — with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  word  truly — 
might  have  admitted  it.'  The  difference  will  best  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing comparison : 


Edition  1Γ)30.     Latin  Text. 
'' De  Ccena  Domini  docent,   quod  corpus  et 
san(/uis  Christi  verb   adsint,   et   distribu- 
ANTUR  vescentibus  in  Coena  Domini;  et  im- 
probant  secus  docestes.'^ 

'  Concerning  the  Lord's  Supyier,  they  teach 


Edition  1040. 
'' De  Ccena  Domini  docent,  quod  CDSI  pane 
ET  VINO  verc  exhibeantur  corpus  et   san- 
guis Christi  vescentibus  in  Cwna  Domini.^ 

'Concerning  the  Lord's  Supper,  they  teach 


that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly  \  that  with  bread  and  wine  are  truly  exhibited 
present,  and  are    distributed  {communicated)  j  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  to  those  that 
to  those  that  eat  in  the  Lord's  Supper.     And   eat  in  the  Lord's  Supper.' 
they  disapprove  a/  those  that  teach  otherwise.^  \ 

The  difference  between  the  two  editions  was  first  observed,  not  by 
Protestants,  but  by  the  Eoman  controversialist.  Dr.  Eck,  at  a  religious 
conference  in  AVorms  early  in  the  year  1541.  Melanchthon  and  the 
Saxon  theologians  made  there  the  altered  edition  the  basis  of  negotia- 
tions, bnt  Eck  complained  of  changes,  especially  in  Art.  X.,  from  the 
original  copy  of  1530,  which  he  had  procured  from  the  archives  of 
Mayence.  Nevertheless,  the  Variata  was  again  used,  either  alone  or 
alongside  with  the  Invariata,  at  several  subsequent  conferences,  prob- 
abl}^  at  Ivatisbon,  1541,  certainly  at  Ratisbon  in  1546,  and  at  Worms, 
1557.  It  was  expressly  approved  by  the  Lutheran  Princes  at  a  con- 
vention in  Naumburg,  1561,  as  an  innocent  and,  in  some  respects,  im- 


'  Zockler,  1.  c.  p.  38,  thinks  that  the  Calvinistic  view  would  require  credentibus  instead  of 
vescentibus.  This  would  be  true,  if  the  original  distribuantur  had  been  retained,  and  not  ex- 
changed for  the  more  indefinite  exhibeantur.  He  admits,  however,  that  the  tenth  article  is 
^ calvinisirend'  and  ^burerianisirend'  in  the  sense  of  the  Wittenberg  Concordia  of  1586, 
whereby  Bucer,  with  Melanchthon 's  express  co-operation,  and  the  subsequent  consent  of  Cal- 
Λ"ΐη,  endeavored  tc^unite  the  Lutherans  and  the  Swiss. 

^  The  German  text  of  1530  (1531)  differs  from  the  Latin,  and  is  even  stronger:  '  Vom 
Abend/iia hi  des  Herrn  wird  also  gelehret,  dass  wahrer  Leib  (the  true  body)  und  Blut  Christi 
wahrha//ii/lich  (corresponding  to  the  vere  in  the  Latin  text)  unter  (der)  Gestaet  (under 
the  form)  des  Brols  und  Weins  iin  Abendiiiahl  cjegenirdrtig  sei,  und  da  arisgetheilt  und  ge- 
nommen  w/z-rf  (distributed  and  received).     Derhalben  wird  auch  die  Gegenlehr  verworfen.' 
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l)iOved  inoditication  and  authentic  iiitevpretation  of  the  Invariata.  It 
was  introduced  into  many  Lutheran  churches  and  schools,  and  i^rinted 
(with  the  title  and  preface  of  the  edition  of  1530)  in  the  first  collec- 
tion of  Lutheran  symbols,  called  Corpus  Doctrincn  Philij)j)icum,  or 
JfisnicuTn  (1559),^ 

But  after  1560,  strict  Lutheran  divines,  such  as  Flacius  and  Ileshu- 
sius,  attacked  the  Yariata,  as  heretical  and  treacherous,  and  over- 
whelmed it  with  coarse  abuse.  Λ  violent  theoloixical  war  was  waircd 
against  Melanchthonianism  and  Crypto-Calvinism,  and  ended  in  the 
triumph  of  genuine  Lutheranism  and  the  transition  of  some  Lutlieran 
countries  to  the  Reformed  Church.  The  'Book  of  Concord'  (1580) 
gave  the  text  of  the  Invariata  in  the  happy  illusion  of  presenting  it, 
esj)ecially  the  Gerinan,  in  its  oi-iginal  form.  The  Melanchthonians 
and  the  Reformed  still  adhered  to  the  Variata.  The  Westphalian 
Treaty,  in  ICAS,  formally  embraced  the  Reformed,  together  with  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  Lutherans,  in  the  peace  of  the  German  Empire ; 
and  hencefoi-th  subscription  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  1530  or 
1540  ceased  to  be  a  necessary  condition  of  toleration.- 

The  Confession,  as  delivered  before  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530, 
or,  in  the  absence  of  the  original  text,  the  edition  of  1531,  carefully 
prepared  by  Melanclithon  himself,  is  the  proper  historical  Confession 
of  Augsburg,  and  will  always  remain  so.  At  the  same  time,  the  altered 
edition  of  1510,  though  not  sti'ictly  speaking  a  symbolical  book  of 
binding  authority  any  where,^  is  yet  far  more  than  a  private  document, 
and  represents  an  important  element  in  the  public  history  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  present  theological 
convictions  of  a  very  large  party  in  that  denomination. 

'  See  Weber,  1.  c.  II.  pp.  SH-.S.-if. ;  Kollnev,  1.  c.  pp.  248  sqq. 

^  lustrum.  Paris  Osnalir.  Ai't.  VII.  §  1  :  '  Unanimi  quoque  .  .  .  consensu  jdiruit,  vt  qiilrquid 
puhlira  liar  tronsartio,  in  enqiie  derisio  f/raia7ninum  ceteris  Catliolicis,  et  Ai'Gi'STAX^;  CoSF. 
ADDiCTis  statibus  et  subditis  tribuunt^  it  etiam  its,  qui  inter  illos  Kkfor.mati  vorniitiir,  coinpe- 
iere  debeat.'  Quoted  by  Jacobson  in  art.  West/.  Friede,  in  Ilerzog's  Real-Enciirl.  XVIII. 
p.  24.  Nevertheless,  some  interpreted  this  decree  as  including  only  such  of  tlie  Ret'ornied  as 
subscribed  the  Incariata.  All  other  Christians  are  expressly  excluded  by  the  Treaty ;  and 
yet  the  Topes  have  always,  though  vainly,  jirotested  in  the  strongest  torms*f(yai//nci7«a.'!,  re/iro- 
bamus,  cassamus,  annu/liniius,  varuanms)  even  against  this  partial  concession  to  the  jirinciple 
of  religious  freedom ;  taking  the  ground  that  Papists  alone  iiave  a  legal  right  to  exist  on  Ger- 
man soil.     See  Gieseler,  Lehrburh  der  K.  H.  III.  I.  p.  431  sq. 

^  An  attempt  was  made  in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  in  18Γ)3,  througii  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Ebrard.  to  raise  the  Variata  to  the  dignity  of  a  symbolical  book,  but  it  proved  abortive. 
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§  42.  The  Apology  of  thp:  Augsburg  Confession.     A.D.  1530-1531. 

The  Literature  in  §§  40  and  41.  The  history  and  literature  of  the  Apology  are  usually  combined  with 
that  of  the  Confession.    So  in  J.  G.  Walou,  Feuerhn-Riedeukr,  Koi.lnek,  etc. 

The  best  text  of  the  Apology,  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Confutation  of  the  Confession,  in  Latin 
and  German,  with  all  the  variations,  is  given  in  the  Corpus  Re/ormatorum,\o\.  XXVII.,  ed.  Bindseil 
(Brmisvigse,  1S59),  pp.  640,  fol.  There  are  few  separate  editions  of  the  Apology.  Feuerlin  knew  only 
two,  one  under  the  singular  title:  EvanrjelischoL  Augapfels  (name  of  the  Augsb.  Couf.)  Brillen-Biitzer, 
Leipz.  1629. 

Tlie  'Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession'  Avas  prepared  by  Melanch- 
thon  in  vindication  of  the  Confession  against  the  Roman  Cathohc 
'  Confutation,'  which  the  Emperor  and  the  Diet  had  ordered  and  ac- 
cepted, August  3, 1530,  as  a  satisfr.ctory  answer,  although,  in  the  eyes 
of  scholars,  it  did  the  cause  of  popery  more  harm  than  good. 

The  Confutation  follows  the  order  of  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
approves  eighteen  articles  of  the  first  part,  either  in  full  or  with  sun- 
dry restrictions  and  qualifications,  but  rejects  entirely  the  articles  on 
the  Church  (YII.),  on  faith  and  good  works  (XX. )>  ^^^^  on  the  worship 
of  saints  (XXI.),  and  the  whole  second  part ;  nevertheless,  it  acknowl- 
edges at  the  close  the  existence  of  various  abuses,  especially  among 
the  clergy,  and  promises  a  reformation  of  discipline.  The  publication 
of  the  document  was  prohibited,  and  it  did  not  appear  till  many  years 
afterwards;  but  its  main  contents  were  known  from  manuscript  copies, 
and  through  those  who  heard  it  read.^ 

The  Lutlieraiis  urged  Melanchthon  to  prepare  at  once  a  Protestant 
refutation  of  the  Romish  refutation,  and  offered  the  first  draft  of  it  to 
the  Diet,  Sept.  22,  through  Chancellor  Briick,  but  it  was  refused.  On 
the  following  day  Melanchthon  left  Augsburg  in  company  with  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  and  re-wrote  the  Apology  on  the  journey,^  and 
completed  it  at  Wittenberg  in  April,  1531. 

The  Apology  is  a  triumphant  vindication  of  the  Confession».  It 
far  excels  the  Confutation  both  in  theological  and  literary  merit,  and 

■  The  Latin  text  of  the  Confutatlo  was  first  published  by  Fabricius  Leodius  in  Harmonia 
Confess. ,\  573  ;  the  German,  by  C.  G.  Muller,  ]  80S,  from  a  copy  of  the  original  in  the  archives 
of  Mayencej  wliich  ^Veber  hnd  previously  obtained.  Both  in  the  Corp.  Reform.  1.  c.  Comp. 
also  above,  p.  22fi ;  Weber's  Krit.  Gesch.  der  A.  C.  II.  pp.  439  sqq. ;  and  Hugo  I.ammer  (who 
afterwards  joined  the  Romish  Church):  Die  vor-Tridentinisch-Katlwlische  Theoloyie,  des 
Rpformations-Zeitidters,  Eerlin,  1858,  pp.  33-46. 

'  His  zeal  led  him  to  violate  even  the  law  of  rest  on  Sunday  when  at  Altenburg,  in  Spala- 
tin's  house.  Luther  took  the  pen  from  him,  and  told  him  to  serve  God  on  that  day  by  rest- 
ing from  literary  labor.     So  Salig  reports  in  his  Hist,  of  the  Awjsh.  Conf.  I.  p.  375. 
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in  Christian  tone  and  spirit.  It  is  written  with  solid  learning,  clear- 
iiess,  and  moderation,  though  not  Avithout  errors  in  exegesis  and  pa- 
tristic quotations.  It  is  seven  times  as  large  as  the  Confession  itself. 
It  is  the  most  learned  of  the  Lutheran  symbols.  It  greatly  strengthen- 
ed the  confidence  of  scholars  in  the  cause  of  Protestantism.  Its  chief 
and  permanent  value  consists  in  its  being  the  oldest  and  most  authen- 
tic interpretation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  by  the  author  himself. 

The  Apology,  though  not  signed  by  the  Lutheran  Princes  at  Augs- 
burg, M'as  recognized  first  in  1532,  at  a  convent  in  Schweinfurt,  as  a 
public  confession ;  it  was  signed  by  Lutheran  divines  at  Smalcald, 
1537 ;  it  was  used  at  the  religious  conference  at  AVorms,  1540,  and 
embodied  in  the  various  symbolical  collections,  and  at  last  in  the  Book 
of  Concord. 

The  text  of  the  Apology  has,  like  that  of  the  Confession,  gone 
through  various  transformations.  The  original  draft  made  at  Augs- 
burg has  no  authority.'  The  first  Latin  edition  was  much  enlarged 
and  improved,  and  appeared  in  April,  1531,  at  Wittenberg,  together 
with  a  very  fi'ee  German  translation  by  Justus  Jonas,  assisted  by  Me- 
lanchthon.^  The  second  Latin  edition  of  the  same  year  Avas  again 
nuich  changed,  and  is  called  the  Variata?  Tlie  German  text  was 
also  transforined,  especially  in  the  edition  of  1533.  The  Book  of 
Concord  took  both  te.xts  from  the  first  edition. 


'  Manuscript  copies  of  this  '■  Apologia  pn'or,^  which  was  based  on  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  Romii-h  Confutation  still  exist.  The  Latin  text  of  it  was  puhlished  forty-seven  years 
afterwards  hy  ChytrsEus  (from  Spalatin's  copy),  1Γ)78,  better  by  Forstemann,  in  his  Ncues 
(Irhundenhuch  (1842),  pp.  ;?;■» 7-380  (from  a  copy  written  partly  by  ISpalatin  and  ])artly  by 
Melanchthon).  The  best  edition  is  by  Bindseil,  in  the  Corp.  Riform.  Vol.  XXVII.  })p.  27."> 
siiq.  in  Latin,  and  in  German,  pp.  822  sqq. 

"  During  the  preparation  of  the  cditio  ]>rinrpps  he  wrote  to  Brentius  (February,  1Γ)31) : 
'  Eijo  r^texo  A/wlogium  et  edettir  longe  auctior  et  melius  niunita,'  and  to  Camerarius  (March  7): 
'.l/K)/w//it  men  nondinn  absoluta  est,  cresnt  eniin  opus  inter  srrihendnm.'  Quoted  by  Kollner, 
I.  p.  42(j.  Six  sheets  were  reprinted,  and  a  copy  of  the  first  jjrint  is  preserved  in  the  library 
of  Nuremberg.     See  Corp.  Reform.  Vol.  XXVII.  pp. ;?'.)!  sqq. 

^  See  the  titles  of  the  various  editions  in  Corp.  Reform.  Vol.  XXVI.  pp.  2.'5.")-242,  and  the 
best  text  of  the  ^Apologia  altera'  of  l.')ol,  with  the  changes  of  later  editions  till  l."i42  (viz., 
of  the  ed.  II.  1531,  ed.  HI.  1540,  ed.  IV.  l.-)42),  in  Co'p.  Reform.  Vol.  XXVII.  pp.  4iy-(i46. 
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§  43.  Luther's  Catechisms.     A.D.  1529. 

Literature. 

I.  Epitions.     See  ?  40.    We  only  mention  the  critical  editions. 

C.  MoNCKEBF.RG :  Die  erste  Aungabe  v.  Litthers  Klein.  Katechiaiiius.  Hamburg,  1S51.  (Reprint  of  the  Low- 
German  translation  of  the  first  edition,  1529.) 

K.  F.  Th.  Schneider:  Dr.  Martin  Luthers  Kleiner  Kateckisnius.  A'ach  den  Originalansgahen  krili.sch 
hearheitet.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  Katechetik.  Berlin,  1S53.  (Reprint  of  the  standard  edition 
of  15;il ;  with  a  critical  introduction,  pp.  l.xx.) 

Theodos.  Harnack:  Der  Kleine  Kalechismtis  Dr.  ilartin  Luthers  in  seiner  Urgestalt.  Kritiach  unter- 
sucht  und  herausgegehen.  Stuttgart,  1856,  4to.  (Reprint  of  two  editions  of  1529,  and  one  of  1539;  wiih 
Ixiv.  pp.  of  introduction,  and  a  table  of  the  principal  variations  of  the  text  till  1542.) 

The  popular  editions  of  the  Smaller  Catechism,  especially  in  German,  with  or  without  comments  aud 
eupplenients,  are  innumerable. 

II.  Works: 

A.  Fabkicii:  Axiomata  ScripturcE  Catechismo  Lutheri  accommodata,  etc.     Isleb.  1583. 

C.  DiETERici:  Instit.catech.     Ulm,  1613;  often  reprinted. 

Pn.  J.  SrEMER :  Tabulce  catech.     Frf.  16S3, 1687, 1713. 

Greg.  Lange.maok  :  Hist,  catecheticce  oder  Gesammelte  Xofhrichten  zu  einer  Catech.  Historic.  Strals. 
1729-1740,  3  vols.     Part  II.,  1733,  treats  of  Lutheri  und  andcrer  evang.  Lehrer  Catechismis. 

J.  C.  KOouer:  EinUitung  in  die  catech.  Theol.  Jena,  1752.  Aud  Biblioth.  theol.  stjmb.  catech.  P.  1. 1751 ; 
P.  II.  1769. 

J.  C.  W.  August:  :  Vet  such  einer  hist,  kritischen  Einleitung  in  die  beiden  Havpt-Katechismen  der  Evang. 
Kirche.     Elberf  1824. 

G.  Veksenmeyer  :  Liter,  bibliograph.  Nachrichten  von  einigen  evang.  katechet.  Schriften  und  Katechismen 
vor  und  narh  Luthers  Kat.,  etc.    Ulm,  1830. 

G.  MdiiNiKE  :  Das  sech.ste  Hauptstiick  im  Katechismus.    Stralsund,  1S30. 

C.  A.  Geuu.  von  Zezscuwitz:  Sgstem  der  christlich  kirchlichen  Katechetik.  Leipz.  1803-69,  2  vols.  Vol. 
II.  P.  I.  treats  of  Luther's  Catechism  very  fully. 

Conip.  the  Literature  in  FAUKioire,  Fecerlin,  Wai.oh,  Baumgarten,  Kuli.nek,  Symbolik,  I.  p.  473. 

CATECHETICAL    INSTRUCTION, 

Religious  instruction  preparatory  to  admission  to  cliurcli  member- 
ship is  as  old  as  Christianity  itself,  but  it  assumed  very  different 
shapes  in  different  ages  and  countries.  In  the  first  three  or  four  cent- 
uries (as  also  now  on  missionaiy  giOund)  it  always  j^ri-cWt't^  haj)tism, 
and  was  mainly  addressed  to  adult  Jews  and  Gentiles.  In  length  and 
method  it  freely  adapted  itself  to  various  conditions  and  degrees  of 
culture.  The  three  thousand  Jewish  converts  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, having  already  a  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament,  were  baptized 
simply  on  their  profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  after  hearing  the  sfymon 
of  St.  Peter.  Men  like  Cornelius,  the  Eunuch,  Apollos,  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  needed  ])ut  little 
theoretical  preparation,  and  Cyprian  and  Ambrose  Avere  elected  bish- 
ops even  while  yet  catechumens.  At  Alexandria  aud  elsewhere  there 
were  special  catechetical  schools  of  candidates  for  baptism.  The  basis 
of  instruction  was  the  traditional  rule  of  faith  or  Apostles'  Creed,  but 
there  were  no  catechisms  in  our  sense  of  the  term ;  and  even  the  creed 
which  the  converts  professed  at  baptism  was  not  committed  to  writing, 
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but  oi'iilly  cuinnmnicated  as  a  lioly  secret.  Public  worship  was  accord- 
ingly divided  into  a  niissa  catechumenorimi  for  half-Christians  in  proc- 
ess of  preparation  for  baptism,  and  a  raissa  fideliwn  for  baptized  coni- 
numicants  or  the  Church  proper. 

With  the  union  of  Church  and  State  since  Constantino,  and  the 
general  introduction  of  infant  baptism,  catechetical  instruction  began 
to  be  imparted  to  ha])tizecl  Christians,  and  served  as  a  preparation  for 
confinnatlon  or  the  iirst  communion.  It  consisted  chiefl}•  of  tlie  com- 
mittal and  explanation,  (1)  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  (2)  of  the 
Creed  (the  Apostles'  Creed  in  the  Latin,  the  Nicene  Creed  in  the 
Greek  Church),  sometimes  also  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  and  the  Te 
Deum ;  (3)  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Paternoster).  To  these  wei-e  added 
sometimes  special  chapters  on  various  sins  and  crimes,  on  the  Sacra- 
ments, and  prayers.  Councils  and  faithful  bishops  enjoined  upon  i^ar- 
ents,  sponsors,  and  priests  the  duty  of  giving  religious  instruction,  and 
catechetical  manuals  were  prepared  as  early  as  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries,  by  Kero,  monk  of  St.  Gall  (about  720) ;  Xotker,  of  St.  Gall 
(d.  912) ;  Otfricd,  monk  of  Weissenbourg  (d.  after  STO),  and  others.^ 
But  upon  the  whole  this  duty  was  sadly  neglected  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  people  were  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  superstition. 
The  anti-papal  sects,  as  the  Albigenses,  AValdenses,  and  the  Buhemian 
Brethren,  paid  special  attention  to  catechetical  instruction." 

The  lieformers  soon  felt  the  necessity  of  substituting  evangelical 
Catechisms  for  the  traditional  Catholic  Catechisms,  that  the  rising 
generation  might  grow  up  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Sci'ipturcs  and 
the  true  faith.  Of  all  the  Protestant  Catechisms,  those  of  Luther  fol- 
low most  closely  the  traditional  method,  but  tliej'  are  baptized  with  a 
new  spirit. 

■  Otfried's  Catechism  was  newly  edited  by  J.  G.  Eccard  :  ''  Incerti  Monarhi  Welssenhurgen- 
sis  Catec.Iiesis  T/ieotisra  Seculo  IX.  (■onsrri/)tri.'  Hanov.  ITKi.  It  contains:  1.  The  Lord's 
Prayer,  witli  an  ex]»hxnation  ;  2.  Tlic  Deadly  Sins;  ;5.  The  Apostles' Creed;  4.  The  Athanasian 
Creed  ;  Γ>.  The  Gloria. 

'  Comp.  .1.  C.  KiJcher:  Ctder/iet.  (lesrhidite  <ler  Wdldensfr,  Bohinischen  liri'uler,  etc.  Anist. 
17(58.  And  C.  A.  G.  von  Zezschwitz  :  Die  Caler/iisinen  der  Waldenxer  nnd  Bohinischen  Briider 
als  Doruinerde  ihres  gegenseiti<jen  Lehraustauschcs.     Erlangen,  18G3. 
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ll-tiier's  catechisms. 

After  several  preparatory  attempts,"  Lutlier  wrote  two  Catecliisnis, 
in  1529,  both  in  the  German  language — -first  the  larger,  and  then  the 
smaller.  The  former  is  a  continuous  exposition  rather  than  a  Cate- 
chism, and  is  not  divided  into  questions  and  answers ;  moi'eovcr,  it 
grew  so  much  nnder  his  hands  that  it  became  altogether  nnsuitable  for 
the  instruction  of  the  young,  which  he  had  in  view  from  the  beginning. 
Hence  he  prepared  soon  afterwards  a  smaller  one,  or  Enchiridion,  as 
he  called  it."  It  is  the  ripe  flower  and  fruit  of  the  larger  work,  and 
almost  superseded  it,  or  confined  its  use  to  pastors  and  teachers  and 
a  more  advanced  class  of  pupils.^ 

He  was  moved  to  this  Avork  by  the  lamentable  state  of  religious 
ignorance  and  immorality  among  the  German  people,  which  he  found 
out  during  his  visitations  of  the  churches  in  Saxony,  1527-29.* 

'  They  began  in  lulS  with  a  ροΐ)ΐ^ηΓ  evangelical  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the 
Ten  Commandments.  See  Schneider,  1.  c.  pp.  xvii.  sqq.,  and  Zezschwitz,  1.  c.  II.  I.  pp.  .31 0 
sqq.  Nor  stood  he  alone  in  these  labors.  Urbanus  Kegiiis  (anthor  of  three  Catechisms), 
Loiiicer  (Strasbnrg,  1528),  Melanchthon  (1524),  Brentius  (1527  or  1528),  Lachmann  (Catc- 
</iesis,  l.")28),  Hiirer,  Althamer,  Moiban,  Corvin,  Kliau,  Willich,  Chytranis  (lao.")),  and  other 
Lutlierans  of  the  Keformation  period,  wrote  books  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young. 

^  First  in  the  second  edition,  whose  title  (as  given  by  Kiederer,  but  now  wanting  in  the 
copy  rediscovered  by  Harnack,  1.  c.  p.  xxii.)  is  this:  ^Enchiridion.  Der  Icleine  Catechismiis 
fiir  die  gcmeine  Pfarhei•  und  Preditjer,  gfrneliret  una  gehcsscrt  ditrch  Mart.  Luther.  Wit- 
tenberg, Μ  D  XXIX. "  The  title  of  the  third  edition,  1.581,  is:  'Enchiridion.  \  Der  Heine 
Catechis7)ius  \/'ίΙι•  die  gemeine  Pfarher  und  Prediger.  \  ^fart.  Lu.  MDXXXI.'  See  Schnei- 
der, 1.  c.  p.  1.  This  is  the  standard  edition,  from  which  the  editions  of  1539  and  1542  differ 
very  slightl\\ 

^  See,  on  the  relation  of  the  two,  Kollner,  1.  c.  p.  490.  He  says,  p.  520  :  'The  Large  Cate- 
chism has  entirely  gone  out  of  use.'  Comp.  also  Zezschwitz,  1.  c.  p.  824.  The  older  view  of 
the  priority  of  the  Small  Catechism  is  wrong. 

^  He  says,  in  his  characteristic  style  (Preface  to  the  Small  Catechism)  :  '■  Diesen  Katechis- 
inum  oder  christliche  Lehre  in  solche  kleine,  schlechte,  einfaltige  Form  zu  stellen,  hat  7nick  ge- 
zicungen  und  gedrungen  die  hjdgliche  elende  Noth,  so  irh  neulich  erfahren  habe,  da  ich  auch  ein 
Visitutor  war.  Hilf.  lieber  Gott,  wie  manchen  Jammer  habe  ich  gesehen,  dass  der  gcmeine  Mann 
doch  so  gar  nichts  iveiss  von  der  christlichen  Lehre,  sonderlich  avf  den  Do'-fern  '.  Und  leider 
viel  Pfarrherren  ganz  ungesclnckt  und  unliichtig  sind  zu  lehren ;  und  f-ollcn  doch  alle  Christen 
heissen,  getauft  sein  und  der  hei/igen  Sacramente  geniessen ;  konnen  weder  Vaferunser,  noch  den 
GIriid/en,  oder  Zehn  Gebote;  lehen  dahin,  wie  das  Hebe  Vieh  und  unverniinflige  Sdue  ;  und  nun 
das  Erangeliuni  konanen  ist,  dennoch  fein  gelernt  htiben,  aller Freiheit  meislerlich  zn  missbrauch- 
fn.  0  ihrBischiife,  was  wollt  ihr  doch  Christo  imnier  mehr  antworten,  dass  ihr  das  Yolk  so  schdnd- 
lich  habt  la.'isen  hingehen,  und  euer  And  nic.ht  cinen  Augenblick  je  bewiesen  ?  Dass  euch  aJ/<s 
Unglitk  fliche!  Verhietet  einerlei  Gestalt  und  treibet  avf  eure  Menchengesetze,  fraqet  ale, 
derweil  nichts  dunach,  ob  sie  das  Vaterunser,  Glnuben,  Zehn  Gebote  oder  einiges  Gotteswort 
kUnnen.     Ach  und  wehe  uber  euren  Hals  ewiglich  .'    Durum  bitte  ich  um  Gottes  willen  euch 
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With  liis  conservative  instinct,  lie  retained  tlic  three  parts  on  the 
Decak^gue  (after  the  Latin  division),  the  Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
To  these  he  added,  after  the  example  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  an 
instruction  on  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.' 

Luther's  Catechism  proper,  therefore,  has  five  parts:  1.  Decalogus; 
2.  Symbolum  Apostolicum  ;  3.  Oratio  Dominica  ;  4.  De  Baptismo  ; 
5.  De  Sacramento  Altaris.  So  the  Large  Catecliism,  as  printed  in 
the  Book  of  Concord  (without  any  additions-),  and  the  Small  Cate- 
chism in  the  first  two  editions  (with  devotioiuil  additions). 

THE  additions  in  the  enchiridion. 

Li  the  later  editions  of  the  Small  Catechism  (since  1504)  there  is  a 
sixth  part  on  Confession  and  Absolution,  or  the  Poicer  of  the  Keys^^ 
which  is  inserted  either  as  Part  V.,  between  Baptism  and  the  Loi-d's 
Su})per,  or  added  as  Part  YL,  or  as  an  Appendix.  The  precise  author- 
ship of  the  enlarged  form  or  forms  (for  they  vary)  of  this  Part,  Avith 
the  questions  'What  is  the  Power  of  the  Keys,'  etc.,  is  uncertain,''  but 
the  substance  of  it,  viz.,  the  questions  on  private  or  auricular  confession 
of  sin  to  the  minister  and  absolution  by  the  minister,  as  given  in  the 
'  Book  of  Concoi'd,'  date  from  Luther  himself,  and  appear  first  sub- 
stantially in  the  third  edition  of  1531,  as  introductory  to  the  fifth 
l)art  on  the  Lord's  Supper.^     lie  made  much  account  of  private  con- 


(dle  meine  Helen  ITerren  und  Briider,  so  Pfarrherren  oder  Prediger  sind,  tcollet  eiirh  cures  A  iiites 
von  llcrzen  anriplimen,  euch  erliarmcn  iiher  euer  Volk,  das  euch  befohlen  ist,  nnd  uns  helfen  den 
Katcrhisiinis  in  die  Leiite.  soiiderlich  in  das  jiinge  VolL•  bringen  ;  und  irelrhe  es  nir/it  hesser  i-er- 
mOgen,  diese  Tufiln  iiinl  Formen  vor  sirh  nchmen.und  dem  Voike  ran  Wort  zu  ]Vort  Oirl'i/ilfn.' 
'  The  liolieniiaii  Hietlireii,  or  Hussites,  had  Catechisms  long  before  Luther,  divided  into 
five  parts  :  1.  The  Decalogue;  2.  The  Creed  ;  ;5.  The  Lord's  Prayer;  4.  The  Sacraments; 
Γ).  The  House  Table.     Tiiey  sent  a  Latin  copy  to  Luther,  1523.     i-'ee  Kollner,  1.  c.  pp.  485, 

4(;;•. 

"  Luther  says,  in  the  Prolegomena  to  the  Large  Catechism,  ^  A/so  halte  man  iibcrall  νϊαν 
Stucki:  KKii  ganzi:n  christi.ichun  Lkhkk,  die.  wan  iwmerdar  freiben  kann.^ 

'  '  Vo7n  Aiiit  der  Schliisse/.  iJe  potes/ate  tlavium.'  It  is  usually  called  'Das  sec/tste  Ilaupt- 
siiii•/•,' although  it  shoidd  properly  be  an  ai)pendix. 

*  It  is  variously  traced  to  Luther,  Brentius  (who  has  in  his  Catechism  a  sixth  part  'On  the 
Kei/s'),  Hugenhagen,  Kidpstrov,  but  with  greater  probability  to  the  popidar  Catechetical  Ser- 
mons prejiared  for  piddic!  use  in  Nuiend>in-g  and  Hraiidenburg,  15;$;$  (])robably  by  Rrentius), 
and  translated  into  Latin  by  Justus  Jonas,  153i)  (and  re  edited  by  Cerlach,  Herlin,  18:$!•). 
See  Francke :  JJbri  si/ndjoltri,  etc.  P.  II.  I'roleg.  p.  xxiv. ;  Midler :  Die  Syndwlisfhcn  liikher, 
etc.  p.  xcvii. ;  Kollner.  1.  c.  pp.  502  sc|q.;   Zezschwitz,  1.  c.  pp.  327  sqq. 

*  .-ee  ilie  third  edition,  as  repiddishcd  by  Schneider,  1.  c.  pp.  Hi.  and  45  sqq.  Those  ques- 
tions appear  under  the  title  '  Wie  man  die  Einfeltigen  soil  leren  beichten.'    An  admonition  to 
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fession  and  absolution,  while  the  Calvinists  abolished  the  same  as  a 
mischievous  popish  invention.  'True  absolution,' says  Luther, 'or  the 
power  of  the  keys,  instituted  in  the  Gospel  by  Christ,  affords  comfort 
and  support  against  sin  and  an  evil  conscience.  Confession  or  abso- 
lution shall  by  no  means  be  abolished  in  the  Church,  but  be  retained, 
especially  on  account  of  weak  and  timid  consciences,  and  also  on  ac- 
count of  untutored  youth,  in  order  that  they  may  be  examined  and 
instructed  in  the  Christian  doctrine.  But  the  enumeration  of  sins 
should  be  free  to  every  one,  to  enumerate  or  not  to  enumerate  such  as 
he  wishes.'  ^ 

Besides  these  doctrinal  sections,  the  Smaller  Catechism,  as  edited 
by  Luther  in  1531  (partly,  also,  in  the  first  edition  of  1529),  lias 
three  appendices  of  a  devotional  or  liturgical  character,  viz. :  1.  A 
series  of  short  family  prayers  {^vne  eiii  Hausvater  sein  Gesincle  soil 
lehren  Morgens  nnd  Abends  sick  segnen'')]  2.  A  table  of  duties  (^ Ilaus- 
taftV)  for  the  members  of  a  Christian  household,  consisting  of  Scrip- 
ture passages  (1  Tim.  iii.  2  sqq. ;  Rom.  xiii.  1  sqq. ;  Col.  iii.  19  sqq. ; 
Eph.  vi.  1  sqq.,  etc.);  3.  A  marriage  manual  (^  TrauhiichUn'')•,  and 
4.  A  baptismal  manual  ('  Taafbacldiii'). 

The  first  two  appendices,  which  are  devotional,  M'ere  retained  in  the 
'Book  of  Concord;'  but  the  third  and  fourth,  which  are  liturgical  and 

confession  ('  Verrnahnuiif/  zu  der  Beirht')  was  added  also  to  later  editions  of  the  Larger  Cate- 
chism since  1531.  but  omitted  in  the  'Book  of  Concord, 'against  the  remonstrance  of  Chemnitz. 
'  Art.  Smalc.  III.  p.  8.  The  Church  of  ICngland  holds  a  similar  position  in  regard  to  the 
confessional,  and  hence  the  recent  revival  of  it  by  the  Ritualists,  though  under  the  strong  pro- 
test of  tlie  evangelical  party.  The  'Book  of  Common  Prayer'  of  the  Ciiurch  of  England 
contains,  besides  two  different  forms  oijmhlic  confession  and  absolution  (one  for  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer,  anotiier  for  the  Communion  Service),  a  form  αϊ  private  confession  and  abso- 
lution in  the  Order  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick.  The  first  two  are  retained,  the  third  is 
omitted  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States.  The 
tliird  form,  in  the  Visitation  Office,  retains  the  traditional  form  of  the  Latin  Church — ^Absolvo 
te  in  Nomine  Patris,'  etc.  —  'I  absolve  tliee  in  the  Name,'  etc.  Blunt,  in  his  Annotated  Book 
of  Coiiniion  Prayer^  Part  II.  p.  283,  comments  largely  on  this  formula,  and  quotes  also  a  pas- 
sage from  the  first  exhortation  in  the  Communion  Office,  which  reads  as  follows:  'There- 
fore, if  there  be  any  one  who  .  .  .  requireth  further  comfort  and  counsel,  let  him  come  to 
me,  or  to  some  otlier  disi'reet  and  le.irned  minister  of  God's  Word,  and  open  his  grief;  that 
by  the  ministry  of  God's  Holy  '\^^ol•d  he  may  receive  the  benefit  of  absolution  together  with 
gliostly  counsel  and  advice,  to  the  guiding  of  his  conscience,  and  avoiding  of  all  scruple  and 
doubifidness.'  And  after  some  other  quotations,  he  says:  'Numberless  practical  writers 
speak  of  ]>rivnte  confession  as  a  recognized  habit  in  the  (^hurch  of  England  since  the  Refor- 
mation as  well  as  before.  Nearly  all  such  writers,  however,  protest  against  its  compulsory 
injimction,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  proved  that  frequent  and  habitual  confession  has  ever 
been  verv  common  in  the  Ciiurch  of  England  since  the  Reformation.' 
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ceremonial,  were  omitted  because  of  tlie  great  diversity  in  different 
cliurclics  as  to  exorcism  in  baptism,  and  the  rite  of  marriage. 

TKANSLATIOXS    AND    INTRODUCTION. 

The  Smaller  Catechism  was  translated  from  the  German  original 
into  the  Latin  (by  Saiiermann)  and  many  other  languages ;  even  into 
the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac.  It  is  asserted  by  Luthei'an  writers 
that  no  book,  except  the  Bible,  has  had  a  wider  circulation.  Thirty- 
seven  years  after  its  a})pearance  Matthesius  spoke  of  a  circulation  of 
over  a  hundred  thousand  copies. 

It  was  soon  introduced  into  public  schools,  churches,  and  families. 
It  became  by  common  consent  a  symbolical  book,  and  a  sort  of  'Lay 
Bible'  for  the  German  people.  It  is  still  very  extensively  used  in 
Lutheran  churches,  though  mostly  with  supplements  or  in  connection 
with  fuller  Catechisms.  In  Southern  Germany  the  Catechism  of  Bren- 
tins  obtained  a  wide  currency. 

CIIARACTEE,  VALUE,  AND    DEFECTS. 

Luther's  Small  Catechism  is  truly  a  great  little  book,  Avith  as  many 
thoughts  as  words,  and  eveiy  word  telling  and  sticking  to  the  heart  as 
Λνοΐΐ  as  the  memory.  It  bears  the  stamp  of  the  religious  genius  of 
Luther,  Λνΐιο  was  both  its  father  and  its  pupil.^  It  exhibits  his  almost 
apostolic  gift  of  expressing  the  deepest  things  in  the  plainest  language 
for  the  connnon  people.  It  is  strong  food  for  a  man,  and  yet  as  sim- 
ple as  a  child.  It  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  religious  instruc- 
tion :  it  puiged  it  from  popish  superstitions,  and  brought  it  back  to 
Scriptural  purity  and  simplicity.  As  it  left  far  behind  all  former 
catechetical  manuals,  it  has,  in  its  own  order  of  excellence  and  use- 
fulness, never  been  surpassed.  To  the  age  of  the  Ileformatiun  it  was 
an  incalculable  blessing.  Luther  himself  wrote  no  better  book,  excei)t- 
ing,  of  course,  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  it  alone  would  have 
immortalized  him  as  one  of  the  great  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 

'  Ί  am  also  a  doctor  and  a  preacher,'  he  says  in  the  Preface  to  his  Larger  Catechism, 
'  endowed  witli  no  less  learning  and  experience  than  tliose  who  j)resiime  »o  much  on  their 
abilities  .  .  .  yet  I  am  like  a  child  who  is  taught  the  Catechism,  and  I  read  and  recite  word 
by  word,  in  the  morning  and  when  I  have  Itisnre,  the  Ten  Conunandments,  the  Articles  of 
the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Psalms,  etc.  .  .  .  and  must  remain,  and  do  dice:  fully  remain, 
a  child  and  pnpil  of  the  Catechism.' 
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Few  books  have  elicited  sndi  entlinsiastic  praise,  and  have  even  to 
this  day  such  grateful  admirers.^ 

But  with  all  its  excellences  it  has  some  serious  defects.  It  gives 
the  text  of  the  Ten  Commandments  in  an  abridged  form  (the  Larger 
Catechism  likewise),  and  follows  the  Λvrong  division  of  the  Romish 
Churcli,  which  omits  the  second  connnandment  altogether,  and  cuts 
the  tenth  commandment  into  two,  to  make  up  the  number.^     It  al- 

'  I  quote  some  Lutheran  testimonies  which  show  the  impressions  of  early  childhood,  and 
seem  extravagant  to  members  of  other  denominations.  Matthesius :  'The  world  can  never  suf- 
ficiently thank  and  repay  Luther  for  his  little  Catechism. '  Justus  Jonas  :  '  It  may  be  bought  for 
sixpence,  but  six  thousand  worlds  would  not  pay  for  it.'  Andr.  Fabricius :  Ά  better  book,  next 
to  the  Bible,  the  sun  never  saw  ;  it  is  the  juice  and  the  blood,  the  aim  and  the  substance  of  the 
Bible.'  Seckendorf :  Ί  have  received  more  consolation  and  a  firmer  foundation  for  my  salvation 
from  Luther's  little  Catechism  than  from  the  huge  volumes  of  all  the  Latin  and  Greek  fathers 
together.'  Luhe :  'It  is,  of  all  Confessions,  that  which  is  most  suitable  and  best  adapted  to  the 
people.  It  is  a  fact,  which  no  one  denies,  that  no  other  Catechism  in  the  Avorld  can  be  made 
a  prayer  of  but  this.  But  it  is  less  known  that  it  may  be  called  a  real  marvel  in  respect  of 
the  extraordinary  fullness  and  great  abundance  of  knowledge  expressed  in  it  in  so  few  words.' 
Leopold  Kanke:  'The  Catechism  published  by  Luther  in  1529,  of  which  he  himself  says 
that,  old  a  doctor  as  he  was,  he  used  it  himself  as  a  prayer,  is  as  childlike  as  it  is  profound, 
as  comprehensible  as  it  is  unfathomable,  simple,  and  sublime.  Happy  he  whose  soul  Avas  fed 
i>y  it,  who  clings  to  it.  He  possesses  at  all  times  an  imperishable  consolation  :  under  a  thin 
shell,  a  kernel  of  truth  sufiicient  for  the  wisest  of  the  wise.'  {'■  Der  Kalechlsiiius,  den  Luther 
im  Jahr  1529,  heraiisgah,  von  dem  er  sar/t,  er  bete  ilin  selbst,  so  ein  alter  Doctor  er  auch  sei,  ist 
ehenso  kindl'ich  tcie  t'lefslnnig,  so  fusslich  wie  unergrundlich,  einfach  und  erhahen.  GIurkseU(j 
iver  seine  Seele  dainit  ndhrte,  wer  damn  festlialt !  Er  besitzt  eiiien  imveryanglichen  Trost  in 
jedem  Momente:  nur  hinter  einer  leicliten  Hiil/e  den  Kern  der  Walirheit,  der  dem  ^Veisesten  der 
Weisen  (jenwj  thut.'  Deutsche  Geschichte  im  Zeitalter  der  Reformation,  Ύολ.  II.  3d  edition, 
Berlin,  1852,  p.  357.)  To  add  an  American  testimony,  I  quote  from  Dr.  Ch.  Γ.  Krauth: 
'  So  truly  did  the  Shorter  Catechism  embody  the  simi)le  Christian  faith,  as  to  become,  by  the 
spontaneous  acclamation  of  millions,  a  Confession.  It  was  a  private  writing,  and  yet,  beyond 
all  the  Confessions,  the  direct  pulsation  of  the  Church's  whole  heart  is  felt  in  it.  It  was 
written  in  the  rapture  of  the  purest  catholicity,  and  nothing  from  Luther's  pen  presents  him 
more  perfectly,  simply  as  a  Christian  ;  not  as  the  prince  of  theologians,  but  as  a  lowly  believer 
among  believers'  (ΤΆβ  Conservative  Reformation,  Philadeli)hia,  1872,  p.  285). 

^  The  Lutheran  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Catechisms,  following  the  lead  of  Augustine,  re- 
gard the  second  commandment  only  as  an  explanation  of  the  first ;  the  Reformed  and  the 
'Greek  Catechisms,  following  the  division  of  the  Jews  (Josephns  and  Philo)  and  the  early 
Christians  (e.  g.  Origen),  treat  it  as  a  separate  commandment,  which  prohibits  image  Avorship 
and  enjoins  the  true  worship  of  God,  while  the  first  prohibits  idolatry  and  enjoins  monothe- 
ism. Hence  the  different  modes  of  counting  from  the  second  to  the  ninth  commandment. 
The  division  of  the  tenth  commandment  follows  as  a  necessity  from  the  omission  of  the  sec- 
ond, but  is  decidedly  refuted  by  the  intrinsic  unity  of  the  tenth  commandment,  and  hy  a  com- 
parison of  Kxod.  XX.  17  with  Deut.  v.  21 ;  for  in  the  latter  passage  (as  also  in  the  Septuagint 
version  of  Exod.  xx.  17)  the  order  is  transposed,  and  the  neighbor's  wife  put  before  the  neigh- 
bor's house,  so  that  what  is  the  ninth  commandment  in  Exodus,  according  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  liUtheran  view,  would  be  the  tenth  according  to  Deuteronomy.  St.  Paul,  more- 
over, in  enumerating  the  commandments  of  the  second  table,  Rom.  xiii.  9  (comp.  also  vii.  7),  al- 
ludes to  the  tenth  with  the  words,  'Thou  shalt  not  covet,'  without  intimating  any  such  division. 
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lows  oiilj  three  questions  and  answers  to  the  exposition  of  the  Creed. 
It  gives  undue  importance  to  the  Sacraments  by  making  them  co-or- 
dinate parts  with  the  three  great  divisions,  and  elevates  even  private 
confession  and  absolution,  as  a  sort  of  third  saci-ament,  to  equal  dig- 
nity. It  omits  many  im2)ortant  articles,  and  contains  no  express  in- 
struction on  the  Bible,  as  the  inspired  record  of  divine  revelation  and 
the  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  Hence  it  is  found  neces- 
sary, where  it  is  nsed,  to  supplement  it  by  a  number  of  preliminary 
and  additional  questions  and  answers. 

THE    TEXT    OF    THE    ENCUIRIDION. 

The  critical  restoration  of  the  best  text  of  Luther's  Small  Catechism 
has  only  recently  been  accomplished  b}'  Monckeberg,  Schneider,  and 
Ilarnack.     The  text  of  the  '  Book  of  Concord'  is  unreliable. 

The  editio  jprinccps  of  1529  had  entirely  disappeared  until  Moncke- 
berg, 1851,  published  a  Low-German  translation  from  a  copy  in  the 
Hamburg  city  library ;  and  five  years  later  (185G)  Professor  Ilarnack 
found  an  Erfurt  reprint  of  the  original  (without  date),  and  a  Marburg 
reprint  dated  1529. 

The  second  recension,  of  1529,  which  contains  several  improvements 
and  addenda,  Avas  described  by  Kiederer,  in  1705,  from  a  copy  then  in 
the  university  library  at  Altdorf.  This  copy  was  supposed  to  have 
been  transferred  to  Erlangen,  but  was  discovered  by  Ilarnack  in  the 
German  Museum  at  Nuremburg,  and  republished  by  him,  1856,  to- 
gether with  a  reprint  of  the  editio  2)rincej)s,  and  a  Wittenberg  edition 
of  1539,  a  valuable  critical  introduction,  and  a  table  of  the  principal 
variations  of  the  text  till  15•42. 

The  third  recension,  of  1531,  was  biOUght  to  light  by  Dr.  Schneider, 
and  accurately  republished  (but  Avithout  the  woodcuts  and  the  Trau- 
hachlin  and  TauJ^buc/din),lS53,  with  a  learned  introduction  and  critical 

Comp.  also  Mark  x.  li).  The  Decalogue  consists  of  two  tables,  of  five  commandments  each. 
The  first  contains  the  duties  to  God  (prd'cepta  pietatis),  the  second  the  duties  to  men  (μπρ- 
lepid  prohitatis);  the  first  is  strictly  religious,  the  second  moral.  The  fifth  commandment 
l)elongs  to  the  first  table,  since  it  enjoins  reverence  to  parents  as  representing  God's  authority 
on  earth.  Tliis  view  is  now  taken  not  only  by  Reformed,  but  also  by  many  of  the  ablest 
Lutheran  divines,  e.  g.,  Oehler,  Theolixjie  des  Alten  TestaMents  (Tubingen,  1873),  I.  j)p.  287 
sqq.;  U.  i^chnh?.,  Altleslamentliche  J'/iro/w^ie  (Frankf.  a.  M.  18('.!)),  I.  p.  429.  On  the  other 
liand,  Kurtz,  Kahnis,  and  Zezschwit/  defend  the  Lutheran  division.  The  main  thing,  of 
course,  is  not  the  dividing,  but  the  keeiiing  of  the  coinmandments. 
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apparatus.'  It  gives  the  text  of  the  five  parts  substantially  as  it  lias  re- 
mained since,  also  the  section  on  confession  ('  Wie  τηαη  die  E'lnfaltlgen 
soil  lehren  beichten^)^  the  morning  and  evening  prayers,  the  Beiiedicite 
and  Gratias,  the  Ilaustafel,  the  Traubuchlm  and  the  Taufhuchlin. 

In  1535  (and  1536)  Lnther  prepared  a  new  edition,  to  conform  the 
Scripture  texts  to  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  was  completed  in 
1534. 

The  edition  of  1542  (^ avfs  neu  Uhersehen  und  zugericht'')  adds  the 
promise  to  the  fourth  (fifth)  commandment,  and  enlarges  the  'House 
Table.'    , 

§  44.  The  Articles  of  Smalcald.     A.D.  1537. 
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ORIGIN. 

Pope  Paul  III.,  yielding  at  last  to  the  request  of  the  German  Em- 
peror and  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  convoked  a  general  Council, 
to  be  opened  May  23,  1537,  at  Mantna,^  and  extended,  through  his 
legate,  Peter  Paul  Yergerius  (who  subsequently  became  a  Protestant), 
an  invitation  also  to  the  Lutherans.^  Though  by  no  means  sanr^uine 
as  to  the  result,  Luther,  by  order  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  (Dec.  11, 


■  See  his  description,  1.  c.  pp.  l.-liv.     It  is  reprinted  in  the  second  vohinic  of  this  work. 

^  It  did  not  convene,  however,  till  1545,  in  Trent,  and  then  it  turned  out  an  exclusive  Io- 
nian Catholic  Council. 

^  ^'ergerius  iiad  a  fruitless  interview  with  Lnther  in  the  electoral  castle  at  Wittenberg, 
which  was  characteristic  of  both  parties.  The  pajial  nuncio  acted  the  proud  prelate  and 
hhrewd  Italian  dijilomatist;  the  Reformer,  the  plain,  free-spoken  German.  Luther  took  the 
matter  in  good  humor,  sent  for  the  barber,  and  put  on  his  best  dress  to  impress  the  nuncio 
with  iiis  youth  and  capacity  for  even  greater  mischief  to  the  Tope  than  he  liad  done  already. 
He  scorned  his  temjiting  offers,  and  told  him  frankly  that  he  cared  very  little  about  his  mas- 
ter and  ids  Council  at  Mantua  or  elsewhere,  but  promised  to  attend  it,  and  there  to  defend  his 
heretical  opinions  against  the  whole  world.  Yergerius,  in  his  report,  speaks  contemptuonslv 
of  Luther's  poor  Latin,  rude  manners,  obstinacy,  and  impudence ;  but  some  years  afterwards 
he  renounced  Iiomanism,  and  became  the  Reformer  of  the  Grisons  in  Eastern  Switzerland. 
He  died  October  4, 1565,  at  Tiibingen,  where  he  spent  his  last  years,  without  office,  but  in  ex- 
tensive liteiary  activity  and  correspondence.  See  the  monograph  of  Sixt:  Petrus  Paulus  Ver- 
gcrius,  Braunschweig,  1855,  pp.  35-45. 
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153G),  prepared  a  Creed  as  a  basis  of  negotiations  at  the  Council,  sub- 
mitted it  to  Amsdorf,  Agricola,  Spalatin,  and  Melanclithon  for  ap- 
proval, and  sent  it  to  the  Electoi•,  Jan.  3, 1537. 

Melanclithon,  at  the  recpiest  of  the  convent  assembled  at  Snialcald, 
])repared  an  Appendix  on  the  power  and  primacy  of  the  Pope,  about 
which  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  Apology  are  silent. 

8Ι0ΝΛΤΓΚΚ.       MELANCUTUON's    POSITION. 

The  Articles,  including  the  Appendix,  were  laid  before  the  convent 
of  Lutheran  Princes  and  theologians  held  in  the  town  of  Smalcald 
{Sc/i7/iaUiaIden),  in  Thuringia,  which  lent  its  name  to  the  political 
league  of  those  Princes  for  mutual  protection,  and  also  to  this  new 
Creed. 1  They  were  signed  by  the  theologians  (but  not  by  the  Princes) 
Avithout  being  publicly  discussed.^ 

Melanclithon  signed  the  Articles  with  the  following  remarkable 
qualiiication :  '  I,  Philip  Melanclithon,  approve  the  foregoing  Articles 
as  pious  and  Christian.  But  in  regard  to  the  Pope,  I  hold  that,  if 
he  would  admit  the  Gospel,  we  might  also  permit  him,  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  the  common  concord  of  Christendom,  to  exercise,  by  humai 
right,  his  present  jurisdiction  over  the  bishops,  who  are  now  or  may 
hereafter  be  under  his  authority.'^ 

This  remarkable  concession  strongly  contrasts  with  the  uncompro- 
mising anti-popery  spirit  of  the  Articles,  and  exposed  Melanclithon 
to  much  suspicion  and  abuse.  It  is  self-contradictory  and  impractica- 
ble, since  the  Pope  and  his  hierarchy  Avill  never  allow  the  free  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  in  the  Protestant  sense.     But  the  author's  motive 

'  '■  SrhmalhahUschc  Artikcl,  Artirnli  Smrtlcfi/diri,'  so  called  since  ΙΓ)."),'?.  The  original  title 
is:  'AuTiKiCL  ciiuistlichkr  LioHiii:,  so  da  liatten  sol/en  aufs  Concilium  zn  Alaiitiifi,  oder  wo 
es  sonst  warden  ware,  iiheranticortct  werden  von  tinsers  Theils  wecfen,  nnd  iras  irir  annehmen 
oder  nachgelien  koniifen  oder  nic/it,  dtirrli  I>.  ^iartin  Lntliern  f/eschriehen,  Aiiiio  ]'>o7.' 

'  The  Princes  on  that  occasion  reqnireil  their  theologians  to  sign  also  tlie  Λ iigsbnrg  Confes- 
sion anil  Apology,  but  they  resolved  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Pope's  Council.  The 
A])pcndix  has  thirty-two  signatures,  the  Articles  have  forty-two,  obtained  partly  at  Smalcald 
and  partly  on  the  journey.  The  princi])al  signers  are  I>nther,  Melanclithon,  Jonas,  Spalatin, 
Rugenhagen,  Amsdorf,  Hiicer,  and  Ercntius.  See  KilUner,  pp.  445  s(|q.,  and  I'litt,  Ue  nurto- 
ritate  Ariirulonan  Snuili-nldivorum  (Krlang.  1802),  wi''i  t'le  strictures  cf  Heppc,  Knlstehunp 
und  Forthildunif  des  Liilherthians  (Cassel,  18(ϊο),  ])p.  2.")2  sqq. 

^  '  De  pontifit-e  nutein  stutito,  si  evawjcliiim  adunt/eret  {so  er  das  Evangelium  irollte  zu/assen), 
ei  propter  pacem  et  rommune)u  tranquillitatem  C/iristianortiin,  qui  iam  sub  ipso  sunt  ft  xn  poste- 
rum  sub  ipso  crunt,  super ioritaietn  in  episrojws,  quam  alioqui  liabet,jttre  humano  etiain  a  nobis 
pcnriiiti.'  Sander  (p.  -IBS)  thinks  that  Mclanchthon  did  not  mean  this  authority  to  apply  to 
Protestants.      I'lit  tliis  i^  iiironsistcnt  with  the  words  ^  etiaui  a  nobis.' 
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M-as  a  noble  desire  for  a  more  independent  and  dignified  position  of 
the  Cliurcli.  lie  feared — and  not  without  good  reason — a  worse  than 
papal  tyranny  from  rapacious  Protestant  Princes,  λυΙιο  now  exercised 
the  power  of  supreme  bishops  and  little  popes  in  their  territories.  He 
sincerely  regretted  the  loss,  not  of  the  episcopal  domination,  but  of  the 
episcopal  administration,  as  a  check  upon  secular  despotism.^ 

CONTENTS. 

The  Articles  of  Smalcald  consist  of  three  parts. 

The  first  reaffirms,  veiy  briefly  in  four  articles,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Apostles'  and  Athanasian  Creeds,  about  Avhich  there  was  no  dispute 
with  the  Papists.  It  cori-esponds  to  Articles  1.  and  III.  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession. 

The  second  and  principal  pai't,  concerning  'the  office  and  work  of 
Christ,  or  our  redemption,'  is  polemical  against  the  mass,  pui-gatory, 
the  invocation  of  saints,  monasticism,  and  popeiy,  Avhicli  interfere  and 
set  aside  the  true  doctrine  of  redemption.  Justification  by  faitli  alone 
is  emphasized  as  the  chief  article  of  faith,  '  upon  wliicli  depends  all 
that  we  teach  and  do  against  the  Pope,  the  devil,  and  all  the  world. 
We  must,  therefore,  be  entirely  certain  of  this,  and  not  doubt  it,  other- 
wise all  will  be  lost,  and  the  Pope,  and  the  devil,  and  our  opponents 
will  prevail  and  obtain  the  victory.'  The  mass  is  denounced  as  'the 
greatest  and  most  horrible  abomination,'-  purgatory  as  a  'satanic  de- 
lusion,' the  Pope  as  'the  true  Antichrist'  predicted  by  Paul  (2  Thess. 
ii.  4),  because  'he  will  not  permit  Christians  to  be  saved  without  his 
power.' 

The  third  part  treats,  in  fifteen  ai-ticles,  of  sin,  of  the  law,  of  repent- 
ance, of  the  sacraments,  and  other  doctrines  and  ordinances,  concerning 

'  ^[Jtinam.  ntiiiam' — lie  wrote  to  his  fiiend,  Jonch.  Camemriiis,  Aug.  31,  1030 — ^possiin 
non  qiiidevi  doiiiinntionem  confirmare,  sed  administrationein  restituere  ej>!scn/)07-um.  Video  einin, 
qualem  simiis  habituri  Ecrksiam,  dissoluta  TToXiTtici.  ec.clesiasti'a.  Video  jiosfea  mulio  iiitole- 
rnbiliorem  futuram  ti/rannidem,  qucim  antea  unquam fidt '  (  Cur/).  Ref'orin.YiA.  II.  p.  .33-t.  Comp. 
his  letter  of  Sept.  4,  1530,  to  the  same,  p.  341).     Kullner  defends  Melancliihon's  course. 

'  Luther  calls  it  also  'the  dragon's  tail  {Drachenschicanz),y<\\'K\i  has  produced  a  multi- 
lilicity  of  abominations  and  idolatries'  (vmltijilices  abominationes  et  idololutrius.  In  German: 
vlel  Ungezipfers  vnd  GcscJnneiss  manrlierlei  Abf/i>tterei),  V.  II.  Art.  2.  He  says  that  tlie 
mass  will  be  the  chief  thing  in  the  proposed  Council,  and  will  never  be  yielded  by  the  Pa- 
]iists.  Cardinal  Campeius  had  told  him  at  Augsburg  he  would  rather  be  torn  to  pieces  than 
allow  the  mass  to  be  discontinued.  So  would  he  (liUther)  rather  be  reduced  to  ashes  than 
allow  a  performer  of  the  mass  to  be  equal  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 
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wliicli  Protestants  may  dispute  either  ainoni^  tliemselves  or  with  'learned 
and  sensible  men '  (i.  e.,  Catholics  in  the  Council,  but  not  with  the  Pope, 
who  is  said  to  have  no  conscience,  and  to  care  only  about  'gold,  honor, 
and  power').  In  the  article  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  transubstantiation  is 
expressly  excluded,  but  otherwise  the  Lutheran  doctrine  is  asserted 
even  in  stronger  terms  than  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  (viz.,  that 
'  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  administered  and  received,  not 
only  by  pious,  hat  also  by  imjyicnis  Chi-istians.'  ^  Luther  concludes  with 
spicy  remarks  against  the  juggling  tricks  of  the  Pope. 

The  Appendix  of  Melanchthon  is  a  theological  masterpiece  for  his 
age,  M-ritten  in  a  calm,  moderate,  and  S(;holai'ly  tone  ;  and  refutes,  from 
the  Bible  and  from  the  history  of  the  early  Church,  these  three  assump- 
tions of  the  Pope,  as  'false,  impious,  tyrannical,  and  pernicious  in  the 
extreme,'  viz. ;  1.  That  the  Pope,  as  the  Yicar  of  Christ,  has  by  divine 
right  supreme  authority  over  the  bishops  and  pastors  of  the  whole 
Christian  world ;  2.  That  he  has  by  divine  right  both  swords,  that  is, 
the  power  to  enthrone  and  dethrone  kings,  and  to  regulate  ci\il  affairs; 
3.  That  Christians  are  bound  to  believe  this  at  the  risk  of  eternal  sal- 
vation, lie  also  shows  from  Scripture  and  from  Jerome  that  the  ])OAver 
and  jurisdiction  of  bishops,  as  far  as  it  differs  from  that  of  other  min- 
isters, is  of  human  origin,  and  has  been  grossly  abused  in  connection 
with  the  papal  tyranny. 

CUAKACTER    AND    AUTUORITY. 

It  is  clear  from  this  outline  that  the  Articles  of  Smalcald  mark  a 
considerable  advance  in  the  final  separation  of  the  Lutheran  body  from 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Luther  left  Snialcald  in  bad  health  (he  suffered 
much  of  the  stone),  with  the  prayer  that  God  may  fill  his  associates 
with  hatred  of  the  Pope,  and  wrote  as  his  epitaph, 

^ Pestis  er(tm   virus,  inoi-iois  tua  viors  cro,  Papa.' 

The  Articles  themselves  differ  from  the  Augsburg  Confession  as 
much  as  Luther  differs  from  Melanchthon.  They  are  more  fresh, 
vigorous,  and  original,  but  less  cautious,  Avise,  circumspect,  and  sym- 


'  nei)i)C  (I.  c.  p.  2.'>3  sq.)  says  that  Luther  in  his  first  draft  used  simpler  language,  viz., 
thiit  'the  hody  and  blood  of  ("hrist  are  ottered  n-ith  the  bread  and  icith  the  wine;'  but  that 
Amsdorf  insisted  on  a  stronger,  anti-Melanchthonian  statement. 
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metrical.  They  are  not  defensive,  but  aggressive ;  not  an  overture 
of  peace,  but  a  declaration  of  war.  They  scorn  all  compromises,  and 
made  a  reconciliation  impossible.  They  ^vere,  therefore,  poorly  calcu- 
lated to  be  a  basis  of  negotiation  at  a  general  Council,  and  were,  in 
fact,  never  nsed  for  that  purpose.  The  Convent  at  Smalcald  resolved 
not  to  send  any  delegates  to  the  Council.  But  the  Smalcald  Articles 
define  the  position  of  Lutheranism  towards  the  Papacy,  and  give  the 
strongest  expression  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  They 
accordingly  took  their  place,  together  with  the  Appendix,  among  the 
symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  were  received  into  vari- 
ous ΟοϊψοΓα  Doctrince,  and  at  last  into  the  'Book  of  Concord.'^ 

TEXT.2 

Luther  prepared  the  Smalcald  Articles  at  AV'ittenberg  in  the  German 
language,  and  edited  them,  in  153S,,with  a  preface  and  considerable 
changes  and  additions,  but  without  the  signatures,  and  without  the 
Appendix  of  Melanclithon.  Li  1543  and  1545  he  issued  new  editions 
with  slight  changes.  The  first  draft,  as  copied  by  Spalatin,  and  signed 
at  Smalcald,  was  published  from  the  archives  of  Weimar  in  1553,  to- 
gether with  Luther's  additions  and  Melanchthon's  Appendix,  and  em- 
bodied in  the  'Book  of  Concord.'^ 

The  Latin  text,  as  it  appeared  in  the  first  edition  of  the  'Book  of 
Concord,'  was  a  poor  translation,  but  was  much  improved  in  the  edition 
of  1584. 

Melanclithon  wrote  the  Appendix  at  Smalcald  in  Latin,  but  a  Ger- 
man translation  by  Dietrich  was  signed  there,  and  passed,  as  the  sup- 
posed original,  into  the  works  of  Luther  and  the  first  edition  of  the 
'Book  of  Concord'  (1580).  The  corrected  Latin  edition  of  1584  gave 
the  Latin  original,  but  as  the  work  of  all  the  theologians  convened  at 
Smalcald.*  This  error  prevailed  nearly  two  hundred  years,  until  the 
careful  researches  of  Bertram  dispelled  it. 


^  Comp.  Plitt  and  Heppe,  above  quoted  (p.  254). 

^  i^ee  the  minor  particulars  in  Bertram,  1.  c. ,  and  Kollner,  pp.  454  sqq. 

^  The  original  MS.  of  Luther,  from  which  Spalatin  made  his  copv  before  Luther  added  his 
changes,  was  discovered  in  the  Palatinate  Library  at  Heidelberg  in  1817,  and  edited  by  Mar- 
heineke,  Avith  notes,  Berlin,  1817. 

*  Under  the  title  'Z^e  Potestate  et  Primatu  Pajxv.  Tractatus  per  Theologos  Smalcaldice 
congreyatos  conscrifius.' 
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§  4:5.  The  Form  of  Concord.     A.D.  1577. 
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NAMK.       ORIGIN    AND    OCCASION. 

The  Form  of  Concord  {Fortnula  Concordice).,  the  last  of  the  Lu- 
theran Confessions,  completed  in  1577  and  first  published  in  1580,  is 
named  from  its  aim  to  gi\c  doctrinal  unity  and  peace  to  the  Lutheran 
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Church,  after  long  and  bitter  contention.^  The  work  was  occasioned 
by  a  series  of  doctrinal  controversies,  which  raged  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  for  thirty  years  with  as  much  passion  and  violence  as  the 
trinitarian  and  christological  controversies  in  the  Nicene  age.  They 
form  a  humiliating  and  unrefreshing,  yet  instructive  and  important 
chapter  in  the  history  of  Protestantism.  The  free  spirit  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, which  had  fought  the  battles  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
Papacy  and  brought  to  light  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  gave 
way  to  bigotry  and  intolerance  among  Protestants  themselves.  Cal- 
umny, abuse,  intrigue,  deposition,  and  exile  were  unsparingly  employed 
as  means  to  achieve  victory.  Religion  Avas  confounded  with  theology, 
piety  with  orthodoxy,  and  oithodoxy  with  an  exclusive  confessionalism. 
Doctrine  was  overrated,  and  the  practice  of  Christianity  neglected. 
The  contending  parties  were  tei'ribly  in  earnest,  and  as  honest  and 
pious  in  their  curses  as  in  their  blessings ;  they  fought  as  if  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world  depended  on  their  disputes.  Yet  these  controversies 
were  unavoidable  in  that  age,  and  resulted  in  the  consolidation  and 
completion  of  the  Lutheran  system  of  doctrine.  All  phases  and  types 
of  Christianity  must  develop  themselves,  and  God  o\  errules  the  wrath 
of  theologians  for  the  advancement  of  truth. 

LUTHEE   AND    MELANCnTUON. 

•  The  seeds  of  these  controversies  lay  partly  and  chiefly  in  the  theo- 
logical differences  between  Luther  and  Melanchthon  in  their  later 
years,  partly  in  the  relations  of  Lutheranism  to  Romanism  and  Cal- 
vinism. 

Luther  the  Reformer,  and  Melanchthon  the  Teacher  of  German}-, 
essentially  one  and  inseparable  in  mind  and  heart,  in  doctrine  and  life, 
represented  in  their  later  period,  Avhich  may  be  dated  from  the  year 
1533,  two  types  of  Lutheranism,  the  one  the  conclusive  and  exclusive, 
the  other  the  expansive  and  unionistic  type.  Luther,  at  first  more  he- 
roic and  progressive,  became  more  cautious  and  conservative ;  while 

'  The  name  was  chosen  after  older  formularies  (e.  g.,  the  Henoticon  of  Emperor  Zeno,  the 
Formula  Concordim  Witteiibergeiisis,  \i>'o(J,  the  Furmulu  Coiicordicc  inier  Suevicas  et  Saxo- 
nicas  ecclesins,  1570,  etc.)?  and  occurs  first  in  the  edition  of  Heidelberg,  1582.  In  the  editio 
prmceps  (1580)  the  book  is  called  ^ L)as  Buch  der  Concordie?),'  but  this  title  was  afterwards  le- 
served  for  the  collection  of  all  the  Lutheran  symbols  {^  Concordia,'  or  ''Liber  Concordia;,'  ^  Book 
of  Concord').     It  was  also  called  the  Bergische-Buch,  from  the  place  of  its  composition. 
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Melanclitlion,  at  first  following  tlic  lead  of  the  older  and  stronger 
Luther,  became  more  independent  and  liberal. 

Luther,  as  the  Reformer  of  the  Romish  Church,  acted  in  tlie  gen- 
eral interest  of  evangelical  religion,  and  enjoys  the  admiration  and 
gratitude  of  all  Protestants;  Luther,  as  the  leader  of  a  particular  de- 
nomination, assumed  a  hostile  attitude  toAvards  other  churches,  even 
such  as  rested  on  the  same  foundation  of  the  renewed  gospel.  After 
his  bold  destructive  and  constructive  movements,  which  resulted  step 
by  step  in  the  emancipation  from  popery,  he  felt  disposed  to  rest  in 
his  achievements.  His  disgust  with  the  radicalism  and  fanaticism  of 
Carlstadt  and  Miinzer,  his  increasing  bodily  infirmities,  and  his  dis- 
satisfaction with  affairs  in  Wittenberg  (which  he  threatened  to  leave 
permanently  in  1544),  cast  a  cloud  over  his  declining  years.  Lie  had 
so  strongly  committed  liimsolf,  and  was  so  firm  in  his  convictions,  that 
lie  was  averse  to  all  further  changes  and  to  all  compromises.  He  was 
ecpially  hostile  to  the  Pojie,  whom  he  hated  as  the  very  antichrist,  and 
to  Zwini>li,  whom  he  re2;arded  as  little  better  than  an  infidel.' 


'  The  deepest  gronnd  of  Luther's  aversion  to  Zwingli  must  be  sought  in  his  mysticism  and 
veneration  for  what  he  conceived  to  he  the  unbroken  faith  of  the  Church.  He  strikingly 
expressed  tiiis  in  his  letter  to  Duke  All)recht  of  Prussia  (which  might  easily  be  ttirned  uno  a 
powerful  argument  against  the  Reformation  itself).  He  went  so  far  as  to  call  Zwingli  a 
non-Christian  (Uurhrist),  and  ten  times  worse  than  a  papist  (March,  1528,  in  hi^  Crreat  L'on- 
fi'ssion  on  the  Lord's  Supper).  His  personal  interview  with  him  at  Alarburg  (October,  1  Γ)2!)) 
l)roduced  no  change,  but  rather  intensified  his  dislike.  He  saw  in  the  heroic  death  of  Zwingli 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Zurichers  at  Cappel  (l.lol)  a  righteous  judgment  of  God,  and  found 
faidt  with  tiie  victorious  l*a])ists  for  not  exterminating  his  heresy  (  Wider  etiirlte  Ro/tenf/eister, 
Letter  to  Albrecht  of  Prussia,  A\)y\\,  i."i32,  in  De  Wette's  edition  of  L.  Brie/'e,  Vol.  IV.  pp. 
.".")2,  :',y.'>).  And  even  shortly  before  his  death,  unnecessarily  offended  by  a  new  publication 
of  Zwingli's  works,  he  renewed  the  eucharistic  controversy  in  his  Short  Confession  on  the 
Lord's  Supper  (1ό44,  in  AValch's  edition.  Vol.  XX.  p.  21!)Γ)),  in  which  he  abused  Zwingli  and 
Oecolampadius  as  heretics,  liars,  and  murderers  of  souls,  and  calls  the  Reformed  generally 
'<  ingcteu/e/le  [^ίνδιαβολισ^ϋντίς'},  durr/iteitj'e/te,  iiher ten/el te  lasterllche  Herzen  und  Lii;/en- 
iiiaiJer.'  No  wonder  that  even  the  gentle  Melanchthon  called  this  a  'most  atrocious  book,' 
and  ga\e  up  all  hope  for  union  (letter  to  Rullinger,  Aug.  ."'0,  l.")44,  in  Corp.  Reform.  Vol.  V. 
]).  47."> :  "Atroei.tsiiiium  /Mtheri  scrijitum,  in  quo  hell  urn  πιρί  δίίπΐΌΐι  κνριακοϊΊ  i  list  aura  I  ;^  comp. 
also  his  letter  to  Hiicer,  Aug.  28,  1  ")44,  in  Corp.  Reform.  Vol.  V.  p.  474,  both  quoted  also  i)y 
(iieseler,  Vol.  IV.  p.  412,  note  .'58,  and  γ.  4.^4,  note  ?>~).  But  it  shouKl  in  justice  be  added, 
first,  that  Luther's  heart  was  better  than  his  temper,  and,  secondly,  that  he  never  said  a  word 
against  Calvin  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  tf)  have  had  great  regard  for  him.  to  judge  from 
his  scanty  utterances  concerning  him  ((juoted  by  Gieseler,  Vol.  IV.  p.  414.  note  4'!)•  C'alvin 
behaved  admirably  on  that  occasion  ;  he  warned  I?idlinger  (Nov.  2."»,  1Λ44)  not  to  forget  the 
extraordinary  gifts  and  services  of  Luther,  and  said:  'Even  if  he  should  call  me  a  devil,  I 
would  nevertheless  honor  him  as  a  chosen  servant  of  God.'  And  to  Mehuuiithon  he  wrote 
(June  28.  I  '>i'>)  :  '  I  confess  that  we  all  owe  the  greatest  thanks  to  Luther,  and  I  should  cheer- 
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Melanclithon,  on  the  other  hand,  with  less  genius  but  more  learning, 
with  less  force  but  more  elasticity,  with  less  intuition  but  more  logic 
and  system  than  Luther,  and  with  a  most  delicate  and  conscientious 
regard  for  truth  and  peace,  yet  not  free  from  the  Λveakness  of  a  com- 
promisiug  and  temporizing  disposition,  continued  to  progress  in  the- 
ology, and  modified  his  views  on  two  points — the  freedom  of  the  will 
and  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist;  exchanging  his  Augus- 
tinianism  for  Synergism,  and  relaxing  his  Lutheranism  in  favor  of  Cal- 
vinism ;  in  both  instances  he  followed  the  ethical,  practical,  and  union- 
istic  bent  of  his  mind.  Λ  minor  difference  on  the  human  right  of  the 
papacy  and  episcopacy  appeared  in  private  letters  and  in  his  qualified 
subscription  to  the  Smalcald  Articles  (1537),  but  never  assumed  a  seri- 
ous, practical  aspect,  except  indirectly  in  the  adiaphoristic  controversy.' 

These  changes  Avere  neither  sudden  nor  arbitrary,  but  the  result  of 
profound  and  constant  study,  and  represented  a  legitimate  and  neces- 
sary phase  in  the  development  of  Protestant  theology,  which  Avas  pub- 
licly recognized  in  various  ways  before  the  formation  of  the  '  Form  of 
Concord.'  If  there  ever  was  a  modest,  cautious,  and  scrupulously  con- 
scientious scholar,  it  was  Melanclithon.  '  There  is  not  a  day  nor  a  night 
for  the  last  ten  years,'  he  assures  an  intimate  friend,  'that  I  did  not 
meditate  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.'^ 


fully  concede  to  Iiim  the  highest  autliority,  if  he  only  knew  how  to  control  himself  Good 
God  I  wiiat  jubilee  we  jirepare  for  the  Pajusts,  and  what  sad  example  do  we  set  to  posterity !' 
Melanchtiion  entirely  agreed  with  him. 

'  Kahnis  {Lnlh.  Dotjm.  Vol.  II.  p.  520)  traces  the  changes  of  Melanclithon  to  'a  triilv  evan- 
gelical search  after  truth,  to  a  practical  trait,  wliich  easily  breaks  otf  the  theological  edges  to 
bring  the  doctrine  nearer  to  life,  and  to  the  endeavor  to  reconcile  opposites.'  Krauth  {Con- 
servative Reformation,  p.  28!•),  Avho  sympathizes  with  strict  Lutheranism,  says:  '  Melanch- 
thon's  vacjllations  were  due  to  his  timidity  and  gentleness  of  character,  tinged  as  it  was  with 
melancholy  ;  his  aversion  to  controversy  ;  his  philosophical,  humanistic,  and  classical  east  of 
thought,  and  his  extreme  delicacy  in  matters  of  style;  his  excessive  reverence  for  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Church,  and  of  her  ancient  writers;  his  anxiety  that  the  Avhole  cnmmunion  of 
the  West  should  be  restored  to  harmony;  or  that,  if  this  were  impossilde,  the  Protestant  ele- 
ments, at  Iea.st.  should  be  at  peace.'  Comp.  on  this  whole  subject  the  Avorks  of  Gai.i.e; 
Characteristic Mehtm-htlions  als  Theologen  uml Entivicklung  seines  I.ehrheqriffs {W;\\\q,  18-K)), 
pp.247  sqq.  and  363  sqq.;  Matthhs  :  Phil.  Melanchthon  (Altenb.  1841);  Ki{i;ai;|):  IJus 
Jjo(/nin  vovi  heil.  Ahendmahl  (Frankf  1810),  Vol.  II.  pp.  434  .«qq.  ;  Giksemcu  :  Chvrrli  His- 
io?•!/.  Vol.  IV.  pp.  423  sqq. ;  Hkppk:  Die  confessionelle  Eiitwivklum/  der  alt/irolestinitisrhen 
Kirche  Deiitsrh/ands  (Marburg,  1854),  pp.  95  sqq.;  Carl  Schmidt:  Philipjt  Islf-hmchihon 
(Elberfeld,  18G1),  pp.  300  sqq.  ;  Kahnis,  1.  c.  pp.  515  sqq. 

^  Ep.ad  Vitum  Theodornm,  May  24,  1538  (in  Corp.  RefOrm.YoX.  III.  p.  537)  :  ^ Scias  avi- 
plius  decennio  nullum  diem,  nullam  noctem  aOiisse,  quia  hac  de  re  co</itarim.' 
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As  to  liuinan  freedom,  Melanclitliou  at  firet  denied  it  altogether,  like 
Luther  and  the  otlier  Keforiners,  and  derived  all  events  and  actions, 
good  and  bad,  from  the  absolute  will  of  God.*  Then  he  avoided  the 
doctrine  of  predestination,  as  an  inscrutable  mystery,  and  admitted 
freedom  in  the  sphere  of  natural  life  and  morality,  but  still  denied  it 
in  the  spiritual  sphere  or  the  order  of  grace.^  At  last  (after  1535)  he 
openly  renounced  determinism  or  necessitarianism,  as  a  Stoic  and 
ManicluOan  error,  and  taught  a  certain  subordinate  co-operation  of 
the  human  will  in  the  work  of  conversion  ;  maintaining  tliat  conver- 
sion is  not  a  mechanical  or  magical,  but  a  moi'al  process,  and  is  brought 
about  by  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  Word  of  God,  with  the  consent, 
yet  without  any  merit  of  man.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  the  primary,  the 
Word  of  God  the  secondary  or  instrumental  agent  of  conversion,  and 
the  human  will  allows  this  action,  and  freely  yields  to  it.^ 

'  Loci  theol.  first  ed.  1521,  A.  7:  '' Qunndoquidem  omnia,  qua  eventuiit,  nerrssario  jurta 
divinam  prcedestinationem  eveniunt,  nulla  est  voluntatis  nostrcB  libertas.^  In  the  edition  of 
];>25  he  says:  ^  Omnia  necessario  eventre  Scriptnrce  decent.  .  .  .  Nee  in  externis  nee  in  in- 
ternis  operibus  ulla  est  libertas,  sed  eveniunt  omnia  juxta  destinationem  divinam.  .  .  .  To/lit 
onman  liber tatem  voluntatis  nostra  pradestinatio  divina.''  (Mel.  Opera  in  Corp.  Reform.\o\. 
XXI.  pp.  88,  9;$,  5)5.)  In  his  Commentary  on  the  Romans,  published  l.')24  (cap.  8),  Melanch- 
thon  calls  the  power  of  choice  a  '  ridicuhini  coinmentuw, '  and  derives  all  things,  '  tarn  bona  <junm 
mala,'  from  the  absolute  will  ofGod,  even  the  adultery  of  David  {''  iJavidis  adulterium')  and  the 
treason  of  Judas  {'■  Judie  proditio'),  which  are  the  proper  work  of  God  {''ejus  proj>rium  opus') 
as  much  as  the  vocation  of  Paul ;  for  he  does  all  things  not  'j)erniissive,  sed  ])otenter.'  lie 
saw  this  doctrine  so  clearly  in  the  Kpistle  to  the  Romans  and  other  portions  of  Scripture  that 
passages  like  1  Tim.  ii.  4  (all  men,  e.  g.,  all  sorts  of  men)  must  be  adjusted  to  it.  bee  Galle, 
pp.  252  sqq.,  and  Heppe,  Uoi/inatik  des  deutsc/ten  Prut  est  ant  ismus  in  \Gten  .Tahrh.  (Gotha, 
I8.")7)  Vol.  I.  pp.  4;U  sijq.  In  December,  1.'>2Γ),  Lutlier  expressed  the  same  views  in  his  book 
against  Erasmus,  which  he  long  afterwards  (1Γ)37)  j)ronounced  one  of  his  best  works.  Comp. 
p.  21;'),  and  Kilstlin,  Luther's  Theol.  Vol.  II.  pp.  Ά~,  ;>2;5.  But  on  ]Melanchthon  the  reply  of 
Erasmus  (l,')2(i)  had  some  effect  (as  we  may  infer  from  tlie  lone  of  his  letter  to  Luther,  Oct.  2, 
1527,  Cori>.  Rc/orm.YoX.  I.  p.  8!)3). 

'  So  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  (I'loO),  Art.  XVIII. :  'Z>e  libera  arbitrio  docent,  quod 
liumana  voluntas  haheat  aliquam  libertatem  ad  ej/iciendam  civilem  justitiam  et  dilitjendas  res 
rationi  sid)jectas.  Sed  non  habet  vim  sine  Spiritu  Sanrto  efficiend<e  justitia•  sptritualis,  quia 
aidmalis  homo  non  percipit  en,  qua'  sunt  Sjnrifus  Del.'  In  Art.  XIX.  the  cause  of  sin  is  traced 
to  the  will  of  man  and  the  devil. 

'  First  in  a  new  edition  of  his  Commentary  to  the  Romans,  1532,  and  then  iti  the  edition 
of  the  '' Jjoci  communes  theolofjici  rerof/niti,'  1535.  Here  he  declares  that  God  is  not  the 
cause  of  sin,  but  the  ^voluntas  Diaboli'  and  the  ^voluntas  hominis  sunt  causa,  peccati ;'  that 
we  should  keep  clear  of  the  ^deliramenta  de  Stoico  falo  aut  irepi  rijc  άι•άγκΐ]ς;'  that  the  hu- 
man will  can  's«/s  vii-ibus  sine  renovatione  aliquo  modo  externa  legis  opera  facere,'  hut  that  it 
can  not '^  sine  Spiritu  Sancto  efficere  .tpiriluales  affectus,  quos  Deus  requirit.  .  .  .  Deus  ante- 
vertit  nos,  vocat,  movet,  adjuvat ;  sed  nos  viderimus  ne  reptignemus.  Constat  enim  peccalum 
oriri  a  nobis,  non  a  voluntate  Dei.  Chri/sostomus  inqtdt :  ύ  ct  'ίΚκων  τον  βοιι\όμί%•ον  ϊλκει.  Id 
ajite  dicitur  ausjiicanti  a  verbo,  ne  adversetur,  ne  repvgnel  verba.'     (See  Mel.  Opera  in  Corp. 
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This  is  the  amount  of  his  Synergism,  so  called  by  his  opponents.  It 
resembles,  indeed,  semi-Pelagianism  in  maintaining  a  remnant  of  free- 
dom after  the  fall,  and  furnished  a  basis  for  negotiations  with  mod- 
ei-ate  Romanists,  but  it  differs  from  it  materially  in  ascribing  the  initia- 
tive and  the  whole  merit  of  conversion  to  God's  grace.  He  never 
gave  np  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  the  free  grace  and  sole  mei-it 
of  Christ  through  faith,  but  in  his  later  years  he  laid  greater  stress 
on  the  responsibility  of  man  in  accepting  or  rejecting  the  gospel,  and 
on  the  necessity  of  good  works  as  evidences  of  justifying  faith. 

As  to  tlie  Lord's  Supper,  he  at  fii-st  fully  agreed  with  Luther's  view, 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  substantially  the  old  Catholic  doctrine 
held  by  the  fathers,  for  whom  he  had  great  regard,  especially  in  mattei-s 
of  nncertain  exegesis.^  He  also  shared  his  dislike  of  Zwingli's  theo- 
logical radicalism,  and  was  disposed  to  trace  it  to  a  certain  insanity.^ 
But  his  deeper  and  long-continued  study  of  the  subject,  and  his  cor- 
respondence and  personal  intercourse  Avith  Bucer  and  Calvin,  gradually 
convinced  him  that  St,  Augustine  and  other  fathers  favored  rather  a 

/?(^orwi.  Vol.  XXI.  pp.  371-376.)  In  a  new  revision  of  liis  ioci,  which  appeared  in  ]/)48, 
two  years  after  Luther's  death,  and  in  all  subsequent  editions,  he  traces  conversion  to  three 
concurrent  causes — the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  will  of  man  ;  and  states 
that  the  will  may  accept  or  reject  God's  grace.  '  Veleies  aliqui,'  he  says  {Corp.  Reform.YoX. 
XXI.  ])p.  Γ)((7,  G."i)),  '.sic  dixerunt  .•  Liberum  arbitrium  in  Iwmine  facultateji  esse  applicandi 
SE  AD  GRATiAM,  i.  e.,  audit promissionem  ct  asscntiri  conatnr  et  ahjicit  peccata  contra  conscien- 
tiain.  .  .  .  Cum  promissio  sit  universalis,  nee  sint  in  Deo  coii/radictorife  voluntates,  necesse  est 
in  nobis  esse  aliquam  discriminis  caiisam,  cur  Saul  abjiciatur,  David  recipiatur,  i.  e.,  necesse 
est,  aliquam  esse  actionem  dissimilem  in  his  dnobus.  Hcec  dextre  intellecta  vera  sunt,  et  usus  in 
exercitiis  Jidei  et  in  vera  consolatione,  cum  cequiescunt  aninii  in  Filio  Dei  inonstrato  in  promis- 
sio'ie,  illustrabit  hanc  copur.ATiONEM  CAUSAijUiM,  Verbi  Dei,  Spiritus  Sancti,  et  volun- 
tatis.' This  is  the  chief  passage,  which  was  afterwards  (1 553)  assailed  as  synergistic.  Comp. 
Galle,  pp.314  sqq. ;  Gieseler,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  426  and  434;  Heppe,  1.  c.  pp.  434  sqq.,and  Die  con- 
/essionelle  Entwicklung  der  alt  jtrotest.  Kirche  Deutschlands,  pp.  107  and  130;  Kahnis,  1.  c. 
Vol.11,  p.  505. 

'  He  says  (1559):  ^  Existinio  ad  ronfinnandas  mentes  consensum  Vetustatis  plurimimi  condu- 
cere'  (quoted  by  Galle,  p.  452).  He  endeavored  to  prove  the  agreement  of  the  fathers  with 
I.uther  in  Sententia  Patrum  de  Ccena  Domini,  March,  ]  530.  He  there  quotes  Cyril,  Chrysos- 
tom,  Theophylactus,  Hilary,  Cyprian,  Irena2us,  Ambrose,  and  John  of  Damascus,  and  labors  also 
to  bring  Augustine  on  his  side,  but  with  difficulty  (^as  he  says  that  the  body  of  Christ  in  nno 
loco  esse),  and  he  admits  that  some  passages  of  Jerome,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  and  Basil  miglit 
be  quoted  against  Luther.      See  Galle,  i)p.  3i)0  sqq. 

'  He  wrote  to  Luther  from  Augsburg,  July  14, 1530  (Cor/i.  Reform.  Vol.  II.  p.  193):  ^Zwin- 
<)Uus  misit  hue  confessionem  impressam  lypis.  Dicas  sinipliciter  mente  captum  esse.  De  pec- 
cato  originali,  de  usu  sacramentorum  veteres  errores  palam  renovat.  De  ceremoniis  loquitur 
valde  helvetice,  hoc  est  barbarissime,  velle  se  omnes  ceremonias  esse  abolitas.  Suam  causam  de 
sacra  co»na  vehementer  urget.     Ejiiscopos  omnes  vuli  deletos  esse.^ 

Vol.  L— S 
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lignrativc  or  symbolical  interpretation  of  the  words  of  institution,'  and 
that  the  Scriptures  taught  a  more  simple,  spiritual,  and  practical  doc- 
trine than  either  transubstantiation  or  consubstantiation.  Owing  to  his 
characteristic  modesty  and  caution,  and  his  deep  sense  of  the  difficulties 
surrounding  the  problem,  he  did  not  set  fortli  a  fully  developed  theory  or 
definition  of  the  mode  of  Christ's  presence,  but  he 'substantially  agreed 
with  liucer  and  Calvin,  lie  gave  up  tlie  peculiar  features  of  Lnther's 
doctrine,  viz.,  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  words  of  institution,  and 
the  oral  manducation  of  the  body  of  Clnist.^  He  also  repeatedly  reject- 
ed (as,  in  fact,  he  never  taught)  the  Lutheran  dogma  of  the  ubiquity  of 
Christ's  body,  as  being  inconsistent  with  tlie  nature  of  a  body  and  with 
the  fact  of  Christ's  ascension  to  heaven  and  sitting  in  heaven,  whence 
he  sliall  i-eturn  to  judgment.•^     But  he  never  became  a  Zwinglian ;  he 

'  In  tliis  respect  the  learned  I)iaIor/us  of  Oecolampadius  (1530),  directed  against  his  Sen- 
tentitu,  made  a  decided  impression  on  his  mind.  See  Galle,  p.  407,  and  Gieseler,  Vol.  IV. 
p.  428.  He  found  a  great  diversity  of  views  among  the  fathers  (^mira  dissitnilitudo,'  see  let- 
ter to  Biicer,  153."),  Corp.  Rpjhrm.  Vol.  II.  p.  842),  but  strong  i)roofs  for  the  figurative  inter- 
pretation in  Augustine,  Tertuliian,  Origen,  and  all  those  who  speak  of  the  eucharistic  ele- 
ments ixsjigures,  symbols,  ti//>es,  and  antiti/pes  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  (see  his  letter 
to  Crato  of  Breslau,  15.".!),  quoted  by  Galle,  p.  452). 

•  He  tirst  renounced  Luther's  view,  after  an  interview  with  Eucer  at  Cassel,  in  a  letter  to 
C^amerarius.  Jan.  10,  1535  (Corji.  Jif- for  in. Vol.  II.]).  822:  ^  Menin  sententiam  noli  nunc  requi- 
rere,  /ui  enim  miiicius  (ili(P,'  i.e.,  Luther's),  and  in  a  confidential  letter  toBrentius,  Jan.  12.  1535 
(//».  Vol.  II.  ]).  824,  where  he  speaks  in  a  Greek  sentence  of  the  typical  interpretation  of  many 
of  the  ancients).  Tlieii  more  fully  in  the  revision  of  his  Loci  Theol.,  1535  (de  cienn  Domini,  in 
Cor[t.  Rp/orm.  V  ol.  XXI.  p.  478  sq.).  In  the  Wittenljer;/  Concordia  ( 1 530)  he  and  Bucer  yield- 
ed too  much  to  Luther  for  the  sake  of  peace  (comi)are.  however.  Dorner,  p.  325).  but  in  1540 
he  introduced  ids  new  conviction  into  the  tenth  article  of  the  Augsburg  C\)nfession  (see  above, 
p.  241),  and  adlieied  to  it.  In  his  subseipient  deliverances  he  jirotesteil  against  ubicpiity  and 
άμτοΧατμίίη,  and  the  fiuntical  intolerance  of  the  ultra-Lutherans,  wiio  denounced  him  as  a 
traitor.  Calvin  publiily  declared  that  he  and  IMelanchthon  were  inse])arably  united  on  this 
])oiut :  ^Confirmo,  non  tnai/is  a  me  I'/ii/ip/nim  quam  a  pro/triis  visceriltns  in  line  causa  jios.ie  di- 
velli'  {Admonitio  ultimn  ad  Wcst/i/ifi/um,  Opj).  VII  L  p.  (!87).  Galle  maintains  that  Melanch- 
thon  siood  entirely  on  (,'alvin's  side  (1  c.  p.  445).  So  does  Ebrard,  who  says:  ^ Mehuichthon 
kiiin,  oluie  anf  Culcin  Riicksiclu  zu  nelimen,  ja  oline  von  dessen  Lehre  wissen  zu  konnen,  mif 
scUisiaiidiiiem  Wff/e  zu  ilerselban  Ansicht,welc,he.hei  Calvin  sich  atisi/cldldet  hatle  (Das  Dot/ma 
v.  licil.  Ahendmn/il,  Vol.  II.  p.  437).  Yet  in  the  doctrine  of  jjredestination  they  were  wide 
apart.  A  beautiful  specimen  of  harmony  of  sjjirit  with  diversity  in  theology!  After  his 
death  Calvin  ajipealed  to  the  sainted  spirit  of  Melanchthon  now  resting  with  Christ:  ^ Dixisti 
renties,  cum  /essus  lahorihus  ei  molestiis  oppressus  caput  fa  nnliuriter  in  sinum  meum  deponeres: 
Ijtiiinm,  utinam  morinr  in  hoc  si  nil  !  Kgo  vera  millies  poslea  optavi  nobis  contingere,  ut  simul 
esscmits'  ((}/'/>.  VIII.  p.  724). 

'  Dorner,  1.  c.  p.  354  :  '^Melanchthon  hat  Luther  s  christologische  Ansichten  aus  der  Zeit  des 
Ahendni'ihlsstreites  nic  getheilt.  Die  Menschwerdung  liesteht  ihm  in  der  An/nnhme  dcr  men- 
S'hlic.hen  Natur  in  die.  Pkksov  des  Logos,  nicht  aher  in  der  Eiidqung  (unio)  der  Natur  des  Lo- 
(fos  tnit  der  Menschheit  in  realer  Mittheilung  der  Prddicate  der  ersteren  an  die  letztere.     Die 
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held  fast  to  a  spiritual  real  presence  of  the  person  (rather  than  the 
body)  of  Christ,  and  a  fruition  of  his  life  and  benefits  by  faith.  In 
one  of  his  last  utterances,  shortly  before  his  death,  he  represented  the 
idea  of  a  vital  nnion  and  communion  with  the  person  of  Christ  as  the 
one  and  only  essential  thing  in  this  sacred  ordinance.^ 

Luther  no  doubt  felt  much  grieved  at  these  changes,  and  was  strong- 
ly pressed  by  contracted  and  suspicious  minds  to  denounce  them  openh', 
but  he  was  too  noble  and  generous  to  dissolve  a  long  and  invaluable 
fiiendship,  which  forms  one  of  the  brightest  chapters  in  his  life  and  in 
the  history  of  the  German  Reformation.^     lie  kept  down  the  rising 

communicatio  idinmatum  ist  ifan  nur  eine  dialektisr.he,  verhale:  die  Person  des  Logos  ist  Per- 
son des  ffanzen  C/iristus  und  tragi  die  Menscldieit  ah  ihr  Orgnnou.' 

'  ^Res/wnsio  Phil.  Mel.  ad  qiKcstionein  de  controversiaHeidelhergensi  (Corfi.  liefortii.Yo].  IX. 
p.  DCI)  :  N^on  difficile,  sed  periculosum  est  respondere.  .  .  .  In  hac  controcersin  o/itirnuin  esset 
retinere  verba  Pauli:  ^'' Pants,  quetn  frangimus,  κοινωνία  ίστι  τυϋ  σώματος."  Et  cojnose  de 
fructu  C(£nfe  dicendum  est,  itt  invitentur  liomines  ad  amoreni  liujus  j)ignoris  et  crebrutn  usum. 
Jit  vocal'uluiu  κοινωνία  declarandutn  est.  A^on  dicit,  inutnri  naturam  panis,  ut  Pajnstie  dicunt ; 
nan  dicil,  ut  Bremenses,  panem  esse  suhstantiale  cor/ius  Cliristi;  non  dicit,  tit  Heshusiiis,  pa- 
nem  esse  verina  corpus  Cliristi:  sed  esse  κοινωνίαν,'λ.  e.,  hoc,  quo  βί  consociatio  cum  cor/iore 
Cliristi.  qiKP  Jit  in  usu,  et  quidem  non  sine  cogitatione,  ut  cum  mures  panem  rodunt.  .  .  .  Adest 
Filiii.%  Dei  in  ministerio  Evangelii,  et  ihi  certo  est  efficax  in  credentifms,  ac  adest  non  propter 
panem,  sed  propter  hominem,  sicut  inquit :  ''''  Manet e  in  me,  et  ego  in  rohis.'"'  Comp.  on  the 
whole  eiich:uistic  doctrine  of  Mehinchtlion  the  learned  exjiosition  of  IIe])pe,  in  the  third  vol- 
ume of  his  Dogmatilc  des  deutsrhen  Protest  an  ti  sums  im  IGten  Jalirli.  pp.  143  sqq.  He  savs, 
p.  150,  with  reference  to  the  passage  just  quoted:  ^Immer  und  iiherull  beUmt  es  Melanrhthon, 
dass  Cliristi  Leib  und  Blat  im  Abendmalile  mifgethrilt  tvird,  imviefern  daselbst  eine  Mitthei- 
lung  des  r.EiucNDiGBN  Leihes,  der  gotfmenschl.ichen  Person  Cliristi  stattfindef,  dass  die  Ver- 
eiiiigung  Cliristi  und  der  Glaulngen,  fdr  welclie  das  Ahendmalil  gestiftet  ist,  eine  personliche 
(remeinesrhaft,  persuiiliclies,  lebendiges,  wirl-saines  Einwohnen  des  Gotlinehschen  in  deni  Gldu- 
bigen  is/.'    See  also  Ebrard,  Vol.  II.  pp.  434  sqq. 

'  Tlieir  friendship  was,  indeed,  seriously  endangered,  and  for  some  time  suspended,  but 
fully  restored  again  ;  for  it  rested  on  their  union  with  Christ.  Luther  wrote  to  Melanchthon, 
June  18,  15)0  (/irie/e,  Vol.  V.  p.  203):  ^ iVos  tecum,  et  tu  nohiscum,  et  Cliristus  hie  et  ibi 
nobisrum.'  He  spoke  very  highly  of  Melanchthon's  Loci  in  March,  1545,  and  in  January, 
154(i,  he  called  him  a  true  man,  who  must  he  retained  in  Wittenberg,  else  half  the  university 
would  go  off  with  him  (Corp.  Reform.  Vol.  VI.  p.  10  ;  Gieseler,  V^ol.  IV.  pp.  432-43.5).  Dor- 
ner  justly  remarks  (1.  c.  p.  3:^»2  sq.):  ''Wenn  zu  dem  Edelsten  in  Luther  auch  die  ihn  zum 
Reformutor  befdliigende  Weitherziglceit  und  Demuth  gehorte,  iromit  er  die  eigenthUrn lichen 
Gaben  Anderer,  vor  allem  Melanchthon  s  anerkannte,  so  war  es  das  Bestreben  jener  engherzi- 
gen  Freunde.  Lnthern  anf  sich  selbst  zu  hesrhranken,  der  Ergdnzungsbediirfligkeit  auch  dieser 
vielleicht  grossten  nachapoftolischen  Personlichkeit  zu  vergessen  und,  was  ihnen  jedoch  nicht 
gelitn'u  auch  ihn  selbst  derselhen  vergessen  zji  machen.'  Melanchthon,  on  his  part,  although  he 
compl:iiued  at  times  of  Luther's  ψιλονιικία  (as  a  πά^ος•,  not  a  crimen),  and  overbearing  vio- 
lence of  iemj)er,  and  thought  once  (1544)  seriously  of  leaving  Wittenberg  as  a  'prison,'  ad- 
mired and  loved  liim  to  the  end,  as  the  Elijah  of  the  Reformation  and  as  his  spiritual  father.  In 
announcing  to  his  students  the  death  of  Luther  (Feb.  18,  1546)  on  the  day  following,  he  paid 
him  this  noble  and  just  tribute  :  '  Obiit  auriga  et  currus  Israel,  qui  rexit  ecclesiam  in  hac  ultima 
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antagonism  by  the  weight  of  his  personal  authority,  altliough  he  foresaw 
tlie  troubles  to  conic.^  After  liis  death  (1546)  the  war  broke  out  Λνίΐΐι 
uni'cstraincd  violence.  Melanchthon  Λvas  too  modest,  peaceful,-  and 
gentle  for  the  theological  leadership,  Avliich  now  devolved  upon  him ; 
he  kept  aloof  from  strife  as  far  as  possible,  preferring  to  bear  injury 
and  insult  Avith  Christian  meekness,  and  longed  to  be  delivered  from 
the  'fury  of  the  theologians'  {a  rcible  thcologoruiii),  which  greatly  em- 
bittered his  declining  years.^  lie  left  the  scene  of  discord  April  19, 
1560,  fourteen  years  after  Luther.  His  last  wish  and  prayer  was  '  that 
the  churches  might  be  of  one  mind  in  Jesus  Christ.'  He  often  repeat- 
ed the  words,  '  Let  them  all  be  one,  even  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me, 
and  I  in  thee.'  He  died  Avith  the  exclamation,  '  Ο  God,  have  mercy 
upon  me  for  the  sake  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ !  In  thee,  Ο  Lord,  have 
I  put  my  trust ;  I  shall  not  be  confounded  forever  and  ever.'  The 
earthly  remains  of  the  ^PrcBcej>tor  Germanice^  were  deposited  beneath 
the  castle  church  of  Wittenberg  alongside  of  Luther's :  united  in  life, 
they  sleep  together  in  death  till  the  morning  of  the  resurrection  to  ever- 
lasting life. 

LUTHERANS    AND    PUILIPPISTS. 

Tlie  differences  between  Luther  the  second  and  Melanchthon  the 
second,  if  we  may  use  this  term,  divided  the  theologians  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  into  two  hostile  armies. 

Tlie  rigid  Lutheran  party  was  led  hy  Amsdorf,  Flacius,  Wigand, 
Gallus,  Judex,  Mtirlin,  Ileshus,  Timann,and  \V^estphal,  and  had  its  head- 
quarters first  at  Magdeburg,  then  at  the  university  of  Jena,  and  at  last 
in  Wittenberg  (after  1574).  Tiicy  held  fast  with  unswerving  fidelity  to 
the  anti-papal  and  anti-Zwinglian  Luther,  as  representing  the  ultimate 
form  of  sound  orthodoxy.    They  swore  by  the  letter,  but  had  none  of 


senrctn  iinnxli,'  uud  iulded,  ^Atnemns  i\f/ilur  hujus  viri  memoriam  et  genus  (loclrinn;  ab  ij>so 
tradilum,  et  simiis  modestiores  et.  ronsidcremus  inrjentes  cnlamitates  et  mutationes  ma<jnas,  <iu<v. 
ftiinr.  rnsum  stmt  secutitrrr.'     Comp.  I'lanck,  1.  c.  ΛΌ1.  IV.  pp.  71-77. 

'  Wliile  sick  at  Smalcald,  λΓ}'Μ,  he  told  the  Elector  of  Saxony  that  after  his  death  discord 
would  hreak  out  in  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  and  his  doctrine  would  he  cliauged.  f'eck- 
endorf,  Com.  de  Luthcranismo,  III.  p.  IC"). 

^  ''Jii/o  (rqvissimo  aniiiio,'  he  wrote  to  Camerarius,  Feb  24,  }'Λ'>  (Corf.  Reform.  \o\.  V. 
p.  081),  'rp/  potius  ΰναισϋίιτως  /era  insolent iain  καΐ  νβρίΐν  rnullortaii,  et  duin  vivam  moderate 
' facinm  οβΐο'ηαη  ineiim.^ 
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the  free  spirit  of  their  great  master.'  They  ontluthered  Lnther,  made 
a  virtue  of  his  Aveakness,  constructed  his  polemic  extravagances  into 
dogn:ias,  and  contracted  the  catholic  expansiveness  of  the  Eeformation 
into  sectarian  exclusiveness.  They  denounced  every  compromise  with 
Eome,  and  every  approach  to  the  Reformed  communion,  as  cowardly 
treachery  to  the  cause  of  evangelical  truth. 

Among  these  Lutherans,  however,  we  must  distinguish  three  classes 
— the  older  friends  of  Luther  (Jonas,  his  colleague,  and  Amsdorf, 
whom  lie  had  consecrated  Bishop  of  Isaumburg  'without  suet  or 
grease  or  coals'),  the  younger  and  stormy  generation  headed  by  FLa- 
cius,  and  the  milder  framers  of  the  'Form  of  Concord'  (Andreae, 
Chemnitz,  Selnecker,  and  Chytra?us),  who  stood  mediating  between 
nltra-Lutheranism  and  Melanchthonianism. 

The  Melanchthonians,  nicknamed  Puilippists  and  Ckypto-Calvin- 
iSTS,2  prominent  among  whom  were  Camerarius,  Bugenhagen,  Eber, 
Crell,  Major,  Ci'uciger,  Strigel,  Pfeilinger,  Fencer  (physician  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  and  Melanchthon's  son-in-law),  had  their  strong- 
hold in  the  L^niversitics  of  Wittenberg  and  Leipzig  (till  1574),  and 
maintained,  with  less  force  of  will  and  conviction,  but  with  more  lib- 
erality and  catholicity  of  spirit,  the  right  of  progressive  development 
in  theology,  and  sought  to  enlarge  the  doctrinal  basis  of  Lutheranism 
for  a  final  reconciliation  of  Christendom,  or  at  least  for  a  union  of 
the  evangelical  churches.^ 

Both  parties  maintained  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Bible,  but  the 

*  Melanchthon  applies  to  them  a  saying  of  Polybius,  that  '■volentes  videri  similes  magnis 
viris,^  αχ\ά  being  unable  to  imitate  the  λνονίνβ  (Jpyci)  of  Luther,  they  imitated  his  by-works 
(ττάρίργα),  ^ et  producunt  in  theairum  siultiiiam  suam.'  Calvin  more  severely  but  not  unjustly 
remarks  (in  his  second  defense  against  Westphal,  1556) :  '  0  Luthere,  qnam  paucos  tuee  prie- 
stantice  imilatores,  quam  muUas  vera  sanctcv  Uice  jactantiie  simiasreUquisti  Γ  See  Gieseler, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  435,  and  especially  Planck,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  79  sqq. 

'  The  term  PhUippists  (from  the  Christian  name  of  ]\Ielanchthon,  who  was  usually  called 
Dr.  rhilippus)  is  wider,  and  embraced  the  Synergists,  while  the  term  Crypto-Calvinisls  ap- 
])lies  properly  only  to  those  who  secretly  held  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  on  the  eucharist,  but 
not  on  predestination.  Some  of  the  strict  Lutherans — as  Flacius,  Amsdorf,  and  Ileshus — 
held  fast  to  the  original  views  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon  on  predestination,  and  taught  that 
man  was  purely  passive  and  even  repugnant  (rejn/f/uative)  in  the  work  of  conversion.  Comp. 
Landerer  in  Ilerzog,  Vol.  XL  p.  538. 

^  Kahnis  (Vol.  II.  p.  520)  thus  characterizes  the  two  parties:  ^ Dort  [among  the  strict  Lu- 
therans] das  Princip  des  Festhaltens,  hier  [among  the  Philippists]  das  Princip  des  Fort- 
si-ltreitcns;  dort  scharfeAusschUesslichkeit,  hier  Weite,  3iilde,  Vermittelunq, Union  ;  dortfer- 
tuje  fesie  Doctrin,  /tier  praktische  Elasticiiat.^ 
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Lutherans  went  with  the  Bible  as  understood  hy  Luther,  the  Phihppists 
with  tlie  Bible  as  explained  by  Melanchthon  ;  Avith  the  additional 
difference  that  the  former  looked  up  to  Lutlier  as  an  almost  inspii-ed 
apostle,  and  believed  in  his  interpretation  as  iinal,  while  the  latter  re- 
vered Melanchthon  simply  as  a  great  teacher,  and  reserved  a  larger 
margin  for  reason  and  freedom.* 

Both  parties  set  forth  new  confessions  of  faith  and  bullc)^  collections 
of  doctrine  {Οοιψθ7'α  Ooctrina^,  which  were  clothed  with  symbolical 
authority  in  different  territories,  and  increased  the  confusion  and  in- 
tensilied  the  antagonism.^ 

THE    THEOLOGICAL•    CONTROVERSIES    IN    THE    LUTHERAN    CHURCH. 

The  controversies  which  preceded  the  composition  of  the  'Form  of 
Concord,'  centred  in  the  soteriological  doctrines  of  the  Reformation, 
concerning  sin  and  grace,  justification  by  faith,  and  the  use  of  good 
works,  but  they  extended  also  to  the  eucharist  and  the  person  and  work 
of  Christ.     AVe  notice  them  in  the  order  of  the  '  Form  of  Concord.' 

I.   THE    FLACIAN    CONTROVERSY   ON    ORIGINAL    SIN,   1500-1580.^ 

This  controversy  involved  the  question  whether  original  sin  is  essen- 
tial or  accidental — in  other  words,  whether  it  is  the  nature  of  man  itself 

'  In  the  Preface  to  the  ΛΓα'^ίΙβΙηΐΓρ  Confession,  1  ,^.'ίΟ,  Luther  is  called  'the  third  Elijah,' 
'the  prophet  of  God,'  and  Lutlier's  doctrine,  without  any  qualification,  'the  doctrine  of  Cln-ist.' 
See  He]jpe  :  Die  Entstehumj  un<l  Forthildung  des  Luthcrtliums,  pp.  42,  43.  In  the  Ileussische 
Confessiun  of  1Γ>(>7  (Ileppe,  p.  7G)  it  is  said  :  'We  quote  chiefly  the  writings  of  I^uther  as  our 
projihet  {(lis  unseres  Proji/ieten),  and  prefer  them  to  the  writings  of  l*hiii]ii)iis  and  others,  who 
are  merely  c/ii/dren  of  the  prophet  {Proji/telen/cinder)  and  his  disciples.'  Tiie  overestimate 
of  Luther  is  w  ell  exjiressed  in  the  lines — 

'  Gnttes  Wort  vnd  Lrither's  Lchr 
Vergehet  nun  und  nimmermehr.' 

'  Prof.  Ileppe,  in  his  Die  Entstehztnrf  tind  Fortbildung  des  Lutliertltinns  und  die  kirrlilichen 
Bekenntniss-Schriften  desselhen  von  1Γ)48-1.')7(5  (Cassel,  18G3),  gives  extracts  from  twenty 
Lutheran  Confessions  w'hich  appeared  dm-ing  this  period  of  twenty-eight  years. 

'  Dispntatio  de  orir/inali  peccato  et  lil)ero  arhitrio  inter  Matthiam  Flacium  Ii-lyriccm 
et  ViCTOKiNUM  Strigemum,  ir>G;3;  Flacius:  De  peccato  orig.,  in  the  second  part  of  his 
Ciavis  ScripturfF,  Sficr(T,'l'->C)7  ;  Til.  Hkskusius:  Antidoton  contra  impittm  et  blnsphemnm  dogma 
M.  F/. ///.  l.')72,  3d  ed.  1579;  J.  Wigand:  De  Manicluristno  renovato,  \i)S7  ;  ScHi.i's.si;i.- 
iiuiiG  :  Cat.  hair.  1.5i)7,  Lib.  II.  ;  Planok,  Vol.  V.  pp.  1,  28."> ;  Dolmxger:  Die  Jii/hrma- 
//on,  etc.  Λ'ΌΙ.  III.  (1848),  p.  484;  En.  ScHMin:  Des  Flacius  Erbsiindestreit,  in  Is'iedner's 
Zeitschrift  fiir  hist.  Tlieol.  184i),  Nos.  I.  and  II.  ;  Frank  :  Die  Theologie  der  Concordicnfor- 
viel,  Vol.  L  p.  iiO  ;  DoKNER,  p.  3GI,  and  the  monograph  of  Pricgicr  on  Flacius  and  /lis  Age, 
Vol.  II.  p.  310. 
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or  inerel}'  a  corruption  of  nature.  It  arose,  in  close  connection  with  the 
Synergistic  controversy,  from  a  colloquy  at  AYeimar  between  Flacius 
and  Strigel  (1560),  extended  from  Saxony  as  far  as  Austria,  and  con- 
tinued till  the  death  of  Flacius  (1575),  and  even  after  the  completion 
of  the  '  Form  of  Concord.' ' 

Matthias  Flacius  Illyricus,  the  impetuous  and  belligerent  champion 
of  rigid  Lutheranism,  a  man  of  vast  learning,  untiring  zeal,  unyielding 
firmness,  and  fanatical  intolerance,  renewed  apparently  the  Manichean 
heresy,  and  thereby  ruined  himself.^  From  an  over-intense  conviction 
of  total  depravity,  he  represented  original  sin  as  the  Aery  substance  or 
essence  of  the  natural  man,  who  after  the  fall  ceased  to  be  in  any  sense 
the  image  of  God,  and  became  the  very  image  of  Satan.  lie  made, 
however,  a  distinction  between  two  substances  in  man — a  physical  and 
ethical — and  did  not  mean  to  teach  an  evil  matter  in  the  sense  of 


'  About  forty  adherents  of  Flacius,  driven  to  German  Austria  (Opitz,  Irenaeus,  Colestin, 
etc.),  issued  in  1581  a  declai'ation  against  tiie  'Form  of  Concord,' as  inconsistent  with  Lu- 
ther's pure  doctrine  on  original  sin  ;  but  in  1Γ)8:ί  they  fell  out  among  tlieniselves.  As  late  as 
1  (!01  tiiere  were  large  numbers  of  Flacianists  in  German  Austria.    Dollinger,  Vol.  III.  p.  492  sq. 

^  This  remarkable  man,  born  1Γ»'20,  at  Albona,  Istria  (in  Iliyria,  hence  called  Illyricns).  was 
a  convert  from  Romanism  ;  studied  at  Basle,  Tubingen,  and  Witteni)eig  under  Luther  and 
Melanchthon,  and  became  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Wittenberg.  Luther 
attended  his  wedding,  and  rai.sed  him  from  a  state  of  mental  depression  almost  bordering  on 
despair.  In  consequence  of  his  opposition  to  the  Augsburg  and  Leiiizig  Interim,  Flacius 
removed  to  Magdeburg  (April,  1Γ)4!Ι),  where  he  opened  his  literary  batteries  against  Me- 
lanchthon  and  the  Intel  im,  and  undertook  with  several  others  the  first  Protestant  Church  his- 
tory, under  the  title  of  'The  Magdeburg  Centuries.'  In  1557  he  was  elected  Professor  in  the 
newly  founded  University  of  Jena,  but  was  deposed  (15G2),  persecuted,  and  forsaken  even  bv  his 
former  friends.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  poverty  and  exile  at  Ratisbon,  Antwerp, 
Strasburg,  and  died  in  a  hospital  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  March  11,  1575.  Many  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  the  learned  historian  Planck,  represent  him  merely  as  a  violent,  pugna- 
cious, obstinate  fanatic;  but  more  recently  his  virtues  and  merits  have  been  better  ajjpreciated 
by  Twesten  {Matt/iias  F/actus  J/li/riciis,Bev\\n,  1844),Kling  (who  calls  him  one  of  those  wit- 
nesses of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  in  Herzog,  Vol.  IV.  p.  410),  and  W.  Preger  {M.Fl. 
llhjr.  urid  seine  Ze'it,  Erlangen,  1859-61,  2  vols.).  Heppe,  from  his  Alelanchthonian  stand- 
point, judges  him  more  unfavorably,  and  thus  characterizes  him  (in  his  Confessionelle 
Eiitwirklung,  etc.,  p.  138)  :  'J/.  Flac.  Illyricus  war  ein  fanatischer  Verehrer  Luther  s,  der  von 
alien  Parteigenossen  durch  Kraft,  Consequenz,  Klarheit  und  Sicherheit  seiner  theologischen 
Speculation  und  durch  Encrgie  des  Willens  tcie  des  Denhens  hervorragend,  kein  Opfer  und 
kein  Mittel — auch  niclit  den  srhdndlichsten  Verrath  am  Vertrauen  Me/anchthons — scheute,  urn 
sein  klar  erkanntes  Ziel,  nainlich  die  Vernichtung  Mehnchthon's  und  der  bi&herigen  Tradition 
des  Protestantismus  zu  erreichen  und  dem  Bekenuttiiss  der  Kirche  einen  ganz  anderen  Charuk- 
ter  ayifzupragen  als  der  war,  in  dem  es  sich  Usher  entwickelt  hatte.'  The  library  of  the  Uniou 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  possesses  a  rare  collection  of  the  inimerous  polemical  tracts 
of  Flacius.  He  has  undoubted  merits  in  Church  history  and  exegesis.  His  best  works,  besides 
the  'Magdeburg  Centuries,'  are  his  Cutalogus  testiiim  veritatis,'Bi\s'u.  1550,  and  his  Clavis 
Scripturce  Sacrce,  2  P,  Basil.  1567. 
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Gnostic  αικί  Manichcan  dualism,  but  simply  au  entire  moral  corrup- 
tion of  tlic  moral  nature,  which  must  be  replaced  by  a  new  and  holy 
nature.  lie  departed  not  so  much  from  the  original  Protestant  doc- 
trine of  sin  as  from  the  usual  conception  of  tiie  Aristotelian  terms 
substance  and  accidens}  lie  quoted  many  strong  passages  from  Lu- 
ther, but  he  found  little  favor  and  bitter  opposition  even  among  his 
friends,  and  \vas  deposed  and  exiled  with  forty -seven  adherents.  The 
chief  argument  against  him  Λvas  the  alternative  that  his  doctrine 
either  makes  Satan  the  creator  of  man,  or  God  the  author  and  pre- 
server of  sin. 

ir.   THE    SYNERGISTIC    CONTROVERSY    (i:.50-I jG7).* 

It  extended  over  the  difhcult  subject  of  man's  freedom  and  his  re- 
lation to  the  converting  gi-ace  of  God.  It  was  a  conflict  between  the 
original  Aiigustinianism  of  the  Reformers  and  the  later  Melanclitho- 
nian  Synergism,  or  a  refined  evangelical  modification  of  semi-Pela- 
gianism.^ 

Pfefiingcr,  Professor  in  Leipzig,  who  opened  the  controversy  by  an 
academic  dissertation  (1550),  and  then  wrote  a  book  on  the  freedom  of 
the  will  (1555),  Major,  Eber,  and  Crell,  in  Wittenberg,  and  A^ictorin 
Strigel,  in  Jena,  advocated  a  limited  freedom  in  fallen  man,  as  a 
rational  and  responsible  being,  namely,  the  power  of  accepting  tlie 
prevenient  grace  of  God,*  with  the  corresponding  power  of  reject- 
ing it.  They  accordingly  assigned  to  man  a  certain  though  very  small 
share  in  the  work  of  conversion,  which  Pfeihnger  illustrated  by  the 
contribution  of  a  penny  towai-ds  the  discharge  of  a  very  large  debt. 

Amsdorf,  riaciuSjWigand,  and  Ileshusius,  on  the  other  hand,  appeal- 

'  I?}•  71)  σιηιβφηκός  Arh^iciuc  means  a  separable  j)iOperty  or  quality,  which  does  not  essen- 
lially  belong?  to  a  tiling.  In  this  sense  Flaeius  denied  the  accidental  character  of  sin,  and 
maintained  that  it  entered  into  the  inmost  constitution,  just  as  holiness  is  inherent  and  essen- 
tial in  the  regenerate. 

°  For  fuller  infoimation,  see  Pfkffingkk:  Proposit.  de  lihcro  arhitrio,  1.")Γ)Γ);  Fi.acius  : 
/Je  orif/.  fiprrnfo  et  lihero  arhitrio,  two  disputations,  1Γ>Γ>8  and  15.")!) ;  Sciii.UsSKi.uruc; :  Catal. 
Hwret.  1  Γ)ί)8  (Lib.  V.  de  Sf/nerf/istis) ;  Γι,ανοκ.  Vol.  IV.  p.  η:^^> ;  G.vi.i-κ,  p.  32G  ;  Dui.i.int.er, 
Vol.  III.  p.  4:57;  GrST.  Fkank  :  (iesch.  der  Prot.  TheoL  Vol.  I.  p.  12."),  and  his  art.  Syner- 
tjismus  in  Ilerzog,  Vol.  XV.  p.  .^26  ;  Fr.  II.  K.  Fr.vnk  :  TheoL  der  Cone.  F.  Vol.  I.  p.  1  Γ? ; 
DouNKR,  p.  :?G1  ;  and  also  the  literature  on  the  Flacian  controversy,  esi)ecially  SciiMii)  and 
I'UKGER  (quoted  p.  '_'GS). 

^  See  above,  p.  2G2. 

*  ^  Pacultas  se  applicandi  ad  gratiam.' 
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iiig  to  the  teacliing  of  Luther,'  maintained  that  man,  being  totally  cor- 
rupt, can  by  nature  only  resist  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  is  converted 
against  and  in  spite  of  his  perverse  will,  or  must  receive  a  new  will 
before  he  can  accept.  God  converts  a  man  as  the  potter  moulds  the 
clay,  as  the  sculptoi-  carves  a  statue  of  wood  or  stone.  They  also  ad- 
vocated, as  a  logical  consequence,  Luther's  original  theory  of  an  nncon- 
ditional  predestination  and  reprobation.  But  the  'Form  of  Concord' 
rejected  it  as  well  as  Synergism,  without  attempting  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culty. 

Both  parties  erred  in  not  making  a  proper  distinction  between  re- 
generation and  conversion,  and  between  receptive  and  spontaneous 
activity.  In  regeneration,  man  is  passive,  in  conversion  he  is  active  in 
turning  to  God,  but  in  response  to  the  preceding  action  of  divine 
grace,  which  Augustine  calls  the  gratia  j>rcBvenie7is.  Conversion  cer- 
tainly is  not  a  compulsory  or  magical,  but  an  ethical  process.  God 
operates  upon  man,  not  as  upon  a  machine  or  a  dead  stone  (as  Flacius 
and  also  the  'Form  of  Concord'  maintain),  but  as  a  responsible,  ration- 
al, moral,  and  religiously  susceptible  though  very  corrupt  being;  break- 
ing his  natural  hostility,  making  willing  the  nnwilling,  and  preparing 
him  at  every  step  for  corresponding  action.  So  far  Melanchthon  Avas 
right.  But  the  defect  of  the  Synergistic  theory  is  the  idea  of  a  part- 
nership between  God  and  man,  and  a  corresponding  division  of  woi-k 
and  merit.  Synergism  is  less  objectionable  than  semi-Pelagianism,  for 
it  reduces  co-o})eration  before  conversion  to  a  minimum,  l)nt  even  that 
minimum  is  incompatible  with  the  absolute  dependence  of  man  on  God. 

III.   THE   OSIANDRIC  CONTIiOTERSY   (1549-1500).^ 

It  touched  the  central  doctrine  of  E\angelical  l^uUicvAwhrn, just '>β ca- 
tion by  faith,  \\\\C:U\CY  it  is  a  mere  declai'atory,  forensic  ai't  of  acquittal 
from  sin  and  guilt,  or  an  actual  infusion  of  righteousness. 

'  Especially  his  book  de  servo  arbitrio.  Luther  calls  the  voluntas  of  the  natural  man 
nolitiifds,  and  compares  him  to  the  column  of  salt,  Lot's  wife,  a  block  and  stone.  Similar 
terms  are  used  in  the  'Form  of  Concord.' 

'  OsiANPHR  :  Dispicfationes  dure  :  una  de  Letje  ct  Evainjelio  (I 'ti9),  altera  de  Justificatione 
(1Λ50),  Regiom.  1Γ)Γ)();  De  uniro  Medintore  Jes.  Chr.  et  Justificatione  Jidei  confessio  A.  Osian- 
dri,  Kegiiim.  1Γ)Γ)Ι  ;  Scluneckbier,  Konigsberg,  1552  ;  Widerlegung  der  Antwort  MelancJtthon's, 
1552.  Antox  Otto  Hkezbekger  :  Wider  die  tiefgesuchten  und  scharfges/iitzten,  aber  dor.h 
nif/itigen  Ursachen  Osianders,  Magdeburg,  1552;  Gallus:  Probe  des  Geistes  Osiandri, 
Magdeb.  1552 ;  Menids  :  iJie  Gerechtigkeit,  diejur  Gott  gilt,  wider  die  neue  alcumistische  T/te-' 
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Lutlier  and  the  other  Eeforiners  made  a  clear  distinctiuii  between 
justification  as  an  exteiuial  act  of  God  ^lir  man,  and  sanctification  as 
an  internal  act  of  God  in  man  ;  and  yet  viewed  them  as  inseparable, 
sanctification  being  the  necessary  effect  of  jnstification.  Faith  was 
to  them  an  appropriation  of  the  whole  Christ,  a  bond  of  vital  union 
with  his  person  first,  and  in  consequence  of  this  a  i)articipation  of  his 
benefits.^ 

In  the  Osiandric  controversy,  justification  and  sanctification  Avere 
either  confounded  or  too  abstractedly  separated,  and  the  person  of 
Christ  was  lost  sight  of  in  his  Avork  or  in  one  of  his  two  natures. 

Andrew  Osiander  (1498-1552),  an  eminent  Lutheran  minister  and  re- 
former at  Nuremberg  (since  1522),  afterwards  Professor  at  Konigsbei'g 
(1549),  a  man  of  gi-eat  learning  and  speculative  talent,  but  conceited 
and  overbcai'ing,  created  a  great  commotion  by  a  new  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication, which  he  brought  out  after  the  death  of  Luther.^  lie  assailed 
the  forensic  conception  of  justification,  and  taught  instead  a  medicinal 
and  creative  act,  whereby  the  sinner  is  made  just  by  an  infusion  of  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ,  which  is  our  rigliteousness.  This  view  was  de- 
nounced as  Romanizing,  but  it  is  rather  mystical.  He  did  not  make  justi- 
fication a  gradual  process,  like  tlie  Iloman  system,  but  a  single  and  com- 
plete act,  by  which  Christ  accoixling  to  his  divine  nature  enters  the  soul 
of  man  through  the  door  of  faith.^  lie  meant  justification  by  faith 
alone  Avithout  works,  but  an  effective  internal  justification  in  the  ety- 

oior/ia  O-siaiiJers,  Erfurt,  ];').">2;  Jo.  Wigand  :  De  Osiandrismo,  Jena,  1Γ)83  and  1.">8G; 
ScuLUssEi.HLUG  :  CdtaJ .  H(cret.  Lib.  VI. ;  Planck,  Vol.  IV.  p.  249 ;  Baur  :  Dlsqu.  in  Oslftii- 
dri  de  justif.  doctrinam.  Tub.  1831  ;  Lehnerdt  :  I)e  Odaudfi  vita  et  doctr.  Berol.  183Γ)  ; 
H.  Wir.KEN:  Osimiders  Leben,  Stralsund,  1844;  Heberle:  Os.  Lehre  in  Hirer  friihsten 
Gestah  (Studien  u.  Α'?ι///•β«,  1844,  p.  3Su)  ;  Ritschi.  :  Ileclilfcrtiijiutgshlire  des  A.  Os.  (in 
Jahrb.fur  D.  Tlieol.  18Γ)7,  p.  7!)Γ)) ;  Η.  Τ.  Grau:  De  Os.  doctrina,  Marb.  1860;  Gieseler, 
Vol.IV.  p.4(ii);  GASS,Vol.I.p.  Gl  ;  Πκι-ΐΈ,νοΙ.  I.  p.  81 ;  G.  Fraxk,Vc)1.  I.  p.  l.'.O;  J.II.R. 
Frank,  Vol.  II.  p.  1-47  ;  Dorner,  ]>.  344.  Among  Roman  Catholic  divines!,  Dui.i.inger  in 
bis  Ii<'fortnation,ihre Entwic.klung  und  Wir!cun(jen,^^ (A.  III.  pp.  397-437,  gives  tlie  best  account 
of  the  Osiandric  controversy. 

'  See  KUSTMN:  Luther's  Tlieol(><iie,\o\.  II.  ]>p.  444  s()q. 

-  lie  thought  that  'after  the  deatli  of  tlie  lion  he  could  easily  dispose  of  the  hares  and  fo.xes.' 
But  tlie  genu  of  bis  doctrine  was  already  in  bis  tract, '7i7/i  gut  Untcrrlchl  und getreuer  Rathsrhlug 
aiis  he'll.  gtJttUcher  Schri/'t,'  1Γ>24.  At  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  1530,  he  requested  Melanch- 
thon,  in  tiie  presence  of  Brentins  and  Urban  Regius,  to  introduce  into  the  new  confession  of 
faith  the  ])assage  Jer.  xxiii.  G.  'The  Lord  our  Highteousness,'  which  he  understood  to  mean 
that  Christ  dwells  in  us  by  faith,  and  works  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do.  See  Wilkens,  p.  37; 
DuUinger,  p.  398. 

^  '  Christtis  secundum  sucnn  veram  divinam  essentiam  in  vere  credentibus  habitat.' 
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mological  sense  of  the  term.  lie  was  Protestant  in  tliis  also,  that 
he  excluded  human  merit  and  represented  faith  which  apprehends 
Christ,  as  the  gift  of  God.  In  connection  with  this  he  held  peculiar 
views  on  the  image  of  God,  Avhicli  he  made  to  consist  in  the  essen- 
tial union  of  the  human  nature  with  the  divine  nature,  and  on  the 
necessity  of  the  incarnation,  which  in  his  opinion  would  have  taken 
place  even  without  the  fall,  in  order  that  through  Christ's  humanity 
Λνβ  might  become  partakers  of  the  essential  righteousness  of  God.'  He 
appealed  to  Luther,  but  denounced  Melanchthon  as  a  heretic  and  pest- 
ilential man. 

Osiander  was  protected  by  Duke  Albrecht  of  Prussia,  whom  he  had 
converted,  but  opposed  from  every  quarter  by  Morlin,  Staphylus,  Stan- 
carus,  Melanchthon,  Amsdorf,  Menius,  Flacius,  Chemnitz.  Between 
the  two  parties  stood  the  Swabian  divines  Brentius  and  Binder.  The 
controversy  was  carried  on  with  a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding,  and 
with  such  violence  that  the  Professors  in  Konigsbei'g  carried  fire-arms 
into  their  academic  sessions.  It  was  seriously  circulated  and  believed 
that  the  devil  wrote  Osiander's  books,  while  he  enjoyed  his  meals. 

After  Osiander's  death  (1552),  his  son-in-law,  John  Funck,  chaplain 
of  the  Duke,  became  the  leader  of  his  small  party ;  but  he  was  executed 
on  the  scaffold  (150G)  as  a  heretic  and  disturber  of  the  public  peace. 
Mcirlin  was  recalled  from  exile  and  made  Bishop  of  Samland.  The 
Prussian  collection  of  Confessions  {Corpus  Doctrince  Prutlienicum,  or 
Borussiciiin^  Ktinigsberg,  1567)  condemned  the  doctrines  of  Osiander. 

In  close  connection  with  the  Osiandric  controversy  on  justification 
was  the  StanCx\eian  dispute,  introduced  by  Francesco  Stancaro  (or 
Stancarus),  an  Italian  ex-priest,  and  for  a  short  time  Professor  in 
Konigsberg  (d.  1574  in  Poland).  He  asserted,  against  Osiander  and 
in  agreement  with  Peter  the  Lombard,  that  Christ  was  our  Mediator 
and  Redeemer  according  to  his  human  nature  only  (since  he,  being- 
God  himself,  could  not  mediate  between  God  and  God).^  He  called 
liis  opponents  and  all  the  Reformers  ignoramuses.^ 

Another  collateral  controversy,  concerning  the  obedience  of  Christ, 

'  ''Per  huinanitatem  devertil  in  nos  divinitas.' 

°  ^  Nemo  potest  esse  mediator  sui  ijislus.^  Petrus  Lombardus  says:  '' Christus  mediator  di- 
citur  secundum  humanitatem,  non  serundum  dirinitatein/ 

^  Wigand:  Oe  S tancariswo,  Ijips.  \Γ)8Ά  ;  Schlusselburg,  Lib.  IX. ;  Planck,  Vol.  IV. 
p.  449;  GiESELEK,Vol.  IV.  p.  480;  G.  Frank,  Vol.  I.  p.  156. 
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was  raised,  A.D.  1563,  by  Parsimonius,  or  Kakg,  a  Lutheran  minister 
in  Bavaria.^  lie  derived  onr  redemption  entirely  from  our  Lord's 
}3assive  obedience,  and  denied  that  his  active  obedience  liad  any  vicari- 
ous merit,  since  Christ  himself,  as  man,  owed  active  obedience  to  God. 
lie  also  opposed  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  and  resolved  justification 
into  the  idea  of  remission  of  sins. 

Karg  M'as  opposed  by  Ketzmann  in  Ansbach,  by  Ileshusius,  and  the 
Wittenberg  divines.  Left  without  sympathy,  and  threatened  with  depo- 
sition and  exile,  he  recanted  his  theses  in  1570,  and  confessed  that 
the  obedience  of  Christ,  his  righteousness,  merit,  and  innocence  are 
the  ground  of  our  justification  and  our  greatest  comfort.- 

The  'Form  of  Concord'  teaches  that  Christ  as  God  and  man  in  his 
one,  whole,  and  perfect  obedience,  is  our  righteousness,  and  that  his 
Avhole  obedience  unto  death  is  imputed  to  us, 

IV.   THE    MAJORISTIC    CONTKOVERSY    (I5U2-1577.)' 

It  is  closely  connected  with  the  Synergistic,  Osiandric,  and  Antino- 
mian  conti-oversies,  and  refers  to  the  use  of  good  loorks. 

The  lieformers  derived  salvation  solely  from  the  merits  of  Christ 
through  the  medium  of  faith,  as  the  organ  of  reception,  in  accordance 
with  the  Scripture, '  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved.'  But  faith  was  to  them  a  work  of  God,  a  living  apprehension 
of  .Christ,  and  the  fruitful  pai'ent  of  good  works.  Luther  calls  faith  a 
'lively,  busy,  mighty  thing,'  Avliich  can  no  more  be  separated  from  love 

'  Georg  Karg  was  born  1512,  studied  at  Wittenberg,  was  ordained  by  Luther  and  Me- 
lanclithon,  became  pastor  at  Oettingen,  afterwards  at  Ansbach,  and  died  lo7G.  He  was  a 
rigid  Lutlieran  in  the  Interimistie  controversies,  but  otherwise  more  a  follower  of  Melanch- 
tlion. 

'  TiioMASics:  Hist,  doijmntls  de  ohedientia  Cliristi  activa,  Erl.  184Γ)-46;  G.  Fraxk, 
Vol.  I.  p.  !")!>;  DoKNER,  p.  iU');  Dollinger,  Vol.  III.  pp.  iJG4-74  (togetlier  Avith  the  acts 
from  MS.  sources  in  the  Appendix,  pp.  1,")  sqq.,  the  best  account).  Karg's  view  was  after- 
wards defended  by  the  Reformed  divines  Jolin  Piscator  of  Herborn  and  John  Camero  of 
Sauraur,  perhaps  also  by  Ursinus  (according  to  a  letter  of  Tossanus  to  I'iscator).  See  Dol- 
linger, Vol.  III.  p.  .")73  ;  Schweizer :  Ccntraldofjtnen,  Vol.  II.  p.  IG. 

'  D.  G.  Major:  0/7era,  Viteb.  l.oGO,  .3  vols.;  N.  von  Ajisdorf  :  Dnsit  die  Propositio: 
'  Giite  Wcrke  sind  zur  Seligkeit  scfiadlich,'  eine  rec/tte  wahre  ckristliche  Propositio  set,  ditrch 
die  heiliijen  Potdus  und  Lnther  t/epredigf,  1Γ)Γ)9;  several  tracts  of  Fi.acil'S,  Wig  and,  and 
Responsa  and  Letters  of  Mei.anchthon  on  this  subject  from  15.5.3  to  1559,  in  Corp.  Reform. 
Vols.  VIII.  and  IX. ;  Schi-ussemsuug,  Lib.  VII. ;  Planok,  Vol.  IV.  p.  4C9  ;  Doi.linger, 
Vol.  III.  p.  49:5 ;  Thomasius  :  Das  Bek.  der  ev.  hith.  Kirche  in  der  Consequenz  seines  Prin- 
dps.  p.  KM);  ΙΐΕΓΡΚ,νοΙ.  IL  p.  264;  G.  Frank, Vol.  I.  p.  122;  Fk.  H.  R.  Frank, ΛΌ1.  II. 
p.  I  t'.i ;   Herzog,  ΛΌ1.  VIII.  p.  733  ;  Dorxer,  p.  339. 
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tlian  fire  from  heat  and  liglit.'  Melanclithon,  in  liis  later  period,  laid 
greater  stress  on  good  works,  and  taught  their  necessity  as  fruits  of 
faith,  bnt  not  as  a  condition  of  salvation,  which  is  a  free,  unmerited 
gift  of  God.- 

Georg  Major  (Professor  at  Wittenberg  since  1539,  died  1574),  a 
pupil  of  Melanclithon,  and  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Leipzig  Intei'im, 
declared  during  his  sojourn  at  Eisleben  (1552)  that  good  works  are 
necessary  to  salvation.^  He  pronounced  the  anathema  on  every  one 
Λνΐιο  taught  otherwise,  though  he  were  an  angel  from  heaven.  He  meant, 
however,  the  necessity  of  good  works  as  a  negati\e  condition,  not  as 
a  meritorious  cause,  and  he  made,  moreover,  a  distinction  between  sal- 
Λ•atίon  and  justification.* 

This  proposition  seemed  to  be  inconsistent  with  Luther's  solifidian- 
ism,  and  was  all  the  moi'c  obnoxious  for  its  resemblance  to  a  clause  in 
the  Homanizing  Leipzig  Interim  (1518).^ 

Hence  it  Avas  violently  opposed  from  every  direction.  Isicolas  von 
Amsdorf  (1483-1565),  appealing  to  St.  Paul  and  Dr.  Luther,  con- 

'  Fee  his  classical  description  of  faith  in  the  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (Walch, 
Vol.  XIV.  p.  114,  quoted  also  in  the  'Form  of  Concord,' p.  G2G,  ed.  Muller)  :  "■  Der  Glaube  ist 
ein  gottlich  Wei-k  in  vns,  das  uns  verwandelt  una  neu  (jchiert  aus  Gott  una  iodtet  den  (dten 
Adam,  inaclit  uns  ganz  nndere  Menschen  .  .  .  nnd  hringet  den  heil'igen  Geist  mit  sU-h.  0 .'  e.t 
ist  ein  lebendig,  gcsc/iaj'tig,  iftatig,  mdchtig  Ding  um  den  Glauben,  dass  es  unmugJich  ist,  dass  cr 
nicht  o/ine  Unterlass  sollle  Gutes  wirken;  er  fragt  auch  nic/it,  ob  gute  Werke  zti  thun  slnd,son- 
dern  ehe  man  fragt,  hat  er  sie  gethan,  ttnd  ist  immer  im  Thun.  Weraber  nicht  solche  Werke 
thut,  der  ist  ein  glaubloser  Mensch.  .  .  .  WerJce  vom  G/auben  srheiden  is  so  unmoglich  als  bren- 
nen  und  leuchten  vom  Fetter  mag  geschieden  werden/  In  another  j)lace  Luther  says  :  '  So  wenig 
dasFeuer  ohne  Hitze  und  Ranch  ist,  so  ivenig  ist  der  Glaube  ohne  Liebe.^ 

-Loci  theol.  ed.  1535  (the  edition  dedicated  to  King  Henry  VIII.):  ^  Obedieniia  nostra, 
hoc  est,  justitia  bonce  conscientice  seu  operum,  quce  iJeus  nobis  jirceci/tit,  necessario  seqin  debet 

reconciliationem.  .  .  .  Si  vis  in  vitam  ingredi,  serva  manduta  (Matt.  xix.  17) Tustificamur 

ut  nova  et  spiritiiafi  vita  vivamus.  .  .  .  Ipsius  ojnis  stimus,  conditi  ad  bona  opera  (Eph.  ii.  1 0). 
.  .  .  Acceptatio  ad  vitam  ceternam  seu  donatio  vit(e  ceterme  conjuncta  est  cum  justijicatione, 
i.e.,  cum  remissione  peccatorum  et  reconcUiatione,  qxice  fide  contingit .  .  .  .  Itaque  non  datur  vita 
ccterna  propter  dignitatem  bonorum  operum,  sed  gratis  projiter  Christum.  Et  tamen  bona  opera 
ita  necessaria  sunt  ad  vitam  ceternam,  quia  sequi  reconciliationem  necessario  debent^  (Corp. 
Reform.  Vol.  XXI.  p.  429). 

^  ^  Bona  opera  necessaria  esse  ad  sahiteni.' 

*  He  found  it  necessary  afterwards  to  qualify  his  proposition,  especially  since  IMelanchthon, 
to  his  surprise,  did  not  quite  approve  it.  He  assigned  to  good  works  a  necessilas  debiti,a<i 
commanded  by  God,  a  necessitns  conjunctionis,  as  connected  with  faith,  but  no  necessitas  meriti. 
Our  wliole  confidence  is  in  Christ.  ^ Hominem,'  he  said,  ^ sola  fide  esse  justum,  sed  non  sola 
fide  salvum.^ 

'  Viz.,  the  words,  'jEs  ist  gewissUch  wahr,  dass  die  Tugenden  Glaube,  Liebe,  Hofi^nung,nnd 
andere  in  uns  sein  miissen  und  zur  Seligkeit  nothig  seien.'  In  Pezel's  edition  of  Melanchtlion's 
'  Bedenken    the  words  zur  Seligkeit  are  omitted.     Dolliuger,  Λ^οΐ.  III.  p.  l'.)G. 
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deiMiiod  it  as  '  tlic  Avorst  and  most  peniicioiis  heresy,'  and  boldly  advo- 
cated even  the  counter-proposition,  that  good  works  are  dangerous  to 
salvation  (1551)).'  Fhiciiis  denounced  Major's  view  as  popish,  godless, 
and  most  dangerous,  because  it  destroyed  the  sinner's  comfort  on  tlic 
death-bed  and  the  gallows,  made  the  salvation  of  children  impossible, 
confounded  the  gospel  Mith  the  law,  and  Aveakened  the  ])ower  of 
Christ's  death.^  AVigand  objected  that  the  error  of  the  necessity  of 
good  works  was  already  condemned  by  the  Apostles  in  Jerusalem 
(Acts  Nv.),  that  it  was  the  pillar  of  popery  and  a  mark  of  Antichrist, 
and  that  it  led  many  dying  persons  unable  to  find  good  works  in 
themselves,  to  despair.  Justus  Menius,  Supei'intendent  of  Gotha,  tried 
to  mediate  by  asserting  the  necessity  of  good  works  for  the  jprt'Si'ri'ii- 
iio7i  of  faith  ;  but  this  was  decidedly  rejected  as  indirectly  amounting 
to  the  same  error.  A  synod,  held  at  Eisenach  in  1556,  decided  in 
seven  theses  that  Major's  proposition  \vas  true  only  in  abstracto  and  hi 
foro  legis^  but  not  in.  for  υ  evangelii,  and  should  be  avoided  as  liable 
to  be  misunderstood  in  a  popish  sense.  Christ  delivered  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,  and  faith  alone  is  necessary  both  for  justification  and 
salvation,  which  are  identical.^  The  theses  were  subsci'ibed  by  Ams- 
dorf,  Strigel,  Mcirlin,  llugel,  Stossel,  and  even  l)y  Menius  (although 
the  fifth  was  directed  against  him).  But  now  there  arose  a  contro- 
versy on  the  admission  of  the  abstract  and  legal  necessity  of  good 
Avorks,  which  was  defended  by  Flacius,  AVigand,  and  Morlin;  oj^posed 
by  Amsdorf  and  Aurifaber  as  semi  popish.  The  former  view  pre- 
vailed. 

Melanchthon  felt  that  the  necessit}'  of  good  works  for  salvation 
might  im})ly  their  meritoriousness,  and  hence  proposed  to  drop  the 
\\uvai,  for  salcation,  and  to  be  contented  with  the  assertion  that  good 
woi'ks  are  necessary  because  God  commanded  them,  and  man  is  bound 
to  obey  his  Creator.*    This  middle  course  was  adopted  by  the  AVitten- 

'  '  Bona  opera  jtevniriosn  (nn.n'it)  essr  [i)ot  in  themselves,  but]  nd  saliitcm.^  AVlioever  Iieltl 
tlie  opjiosite  view  was  denoiiticed  by  Ainsdorf  as  a  Pelarjianrr,  λίκίΜίηΙ:,  zircijdltiijer  Papist 
and  Vcrlaiigner  Chris/i. 

"  See  tlie  extracts  from  niacins,  in  DuUinpier,  λ'οΐ.  III.  jip.  oO.'J  sqq. 

'  See  the  tlieses  in  Diiilinger,  Vol.  III.  ]>.  ΠΙ  I  sq. 

*  See  his  hv\e{  Judicium  on  the  Majoristic  controversy,  l.">.">3,  Cnr/>.  Iii'/hrui.\O\.  VIII. 
p.  104,  and  his  more  lengthy  German  letter  ad  Seiin/um  Northusnnum  (Nordhansen).  Jan.  18, 
1Γ).')."> ;  I  lid.,  f)]).  410-418.  *■  Dirsp,  Deulunii,'  he  says  (p.  412),  '/s/t  zufliehen  .•  g'lle.  Werle  siiid 
Λ'^κηυίΚΝβτ  der  SeliijLeit ;  und  muss  der  (J/auli  tuid  Trost  Jest  allein  avf  dem  Hrrrn  Christo 
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berg  Professoi'S  and  by  tlie  Diet  of  Princes  at  Frankfort  (1558),  but 
Avas  rejected  by  the  strict  Lnthei-ans. 

Major  consented  (in  1558)  no  longer  to  use  liis  plirase,  and  revoked 
it  in  liis  last  will  (1570),  but  he  Avas  still  assailed,  and  the  Professors  at 
Jena  prayed  for  the  conversion  of  the  poor  old  man  (1571)  with  little 
hope  of  success.  Flacins  prayed  that  Christ  might  crush  also  this  ser- 
pent. Ileshusius  publicly  confessed  that  he  had  conmiitted  a  horrible 
sin  in  accepting  the  Doctor's  degree  from  Major,  who  was  a  diso-race 
to  the  theological  profession. 

The  'Form  of  Concord'  settled  the  controvei'sy  by  separating  irood 
works  both  from  justification  and  salvation,  yet  declaring  them  neces- 
sary as  effects  of  justifying  faith. ^ 

V.   THE    ΑΧτίΧΟΜΙΛΝ    CONTROVERSY    (1527-1560).^ 

Protestantism  in  its  joyful  enthusiasm  for  the  freedom  and  all- 
sufficiency  of  the  gospel  was  strongly  tempted  to  antinomianism,  but 
restrained  by  its  moral  force  and  the  holy  character  of  the  gospel 
itself.^     Luther,  in  opposition  to  Eomish  legalism,  put  the  gospel  and 

ste/ien,  dass  ivir  gewisslich  durch  ihn  a//ein,  projiter  eum  et  per  eum,  hahen  Vergehunq  der  Siin- 
deii,  Zurclnmng  dcr  Gerechtigke'tt,  heillgen  Geist,  und  ErlisvhaJ't  der  eiriqen  Sefu/keit.  Dieses 
Fundament  ist  geu'iss.  Esfolget  auch  eben  aus  diesem  Fundament,  dnss  diese  ondere  Proposi- 
tion rer/it  und  not/iig  ist :  giite  Werke  oder  neuer  Geliorsain  ist  nothig  von  rvegen  golt/icher,  un- 
wandelbarer  Ordnung,dass  die  verniinftige  Creatur  Gutt  Gehnrsain  srhuldiij  ist,  iind  dazu  er- 
sclmffcn,  undjetzund  wiedergehoren  ist,  dass  sie  ihm  glelrhformig  irerde.'  Melanchtlion  lieaid 
from  an  Knglisliman  that  this  controversy  created  great  astonishment  in  England,  where  no 
one  doubted  the  necessity  of  good  woriis  to  salvation,  nor  failed  to  see  the  difference  be- 
tween necessity  and  merit. 

'  In  accordance  with  the  word  of  Augustine:  '  0/iera  sequuntur  jiistifimtuin,non  prrecedtmt 
justificandum.'  Three  or  four  of  the  framers  of  the  'Form  of  Concord'  were  inclined  to 
Major's  view,  and  endeavored  at  first  to  prevent  its  condemnation  ;  but  the  logic  of  tlie  Lu- 
theran principle  triumphed. 

-  LuTHEti's  Werke,  Vol.  XX.  p.  20U  (ed.  Walch)  ;  Wig  and  :  De  antinomia  veteri  et  nova, 
Jen.  I.')71  ;  Schlussei.burg,  Lib.  IV. ;  Forstemann:  Noies  Urkundenhuch  (Hamburg,  1842), 
\(A.  I.  p.  201;  J.  G.  Schulzius  :  Historia  Antinomoum,  Viteb.  1708;  Planck,  Vol.  II. 
p.  oDi»,  Vol.  V.  1. 1 ;  Thomasiu.«,  p.  46  ;  Uoli.ingeb,  Vol.  III.  p.  372;  Giesei.er,  Vol.  IV. 
p.  .307;  ΗΕΓΡΕ,νοΙ.  I.  p.80;  Gass,Vo1.  I.  p.57;  G.  Frank, Vol.  I.  p.  146;  Fu.  H.  R.  Frank, 
Vol.  II.  pp.  246,  262;  Dorner,  p.  386;  Elwert  :  De  Ant'niomia  Agrirohv  Isleliii,'i"m.  183G; 
K.  J.  Nitzsch:  Die  Gesammtersdieinung  des  Autiiwniismns,  in  ihe  Studien  u.  Kritiken,  1846, 
Nos.  I.  and  II. 

^  Gass  says  (Vol.  I.  p.57):  ''Die  Reformation  war  selhst  Antinomismus,  insofern  sie  init  dem 
icerkheiligen  auch  das  gesetzliche  Princip,  wenn  es  die  Seligteit  des  Mensr/ien  hewirken  icill 
verwarf.  Mehinchthon  hatte  Gesetz  und  Evangelium  wie  Sclirrrk-  und  Trostniittel  einander 
entgegengeslellt  und  nur  attf  das  letzere  die  Rerhtfertigvng  gehiiuf,  uahrend  er  dock  unter  dem 
Gesetz  den  hltibenden  Inhalt  des  goltlichen  VVillens  zusaminenjasst.' 
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tlie  law  as  wide  apart  as  'heaven  and  eartli,'  and  said,  'Moses  is  dead.'* 
Nevertheless  he  embodied  in  his  Catechism  an  excellent  exposition  of 
the  Decalogue  before  the  Creed  ;  and  Melanchthon,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  laid  more  and  more  stress  on  the  moral  element  and  good  works 
ill  o])position  to  the  abuses  of  solifidianism  and  carnal  security. 

The  antinomian  contiOversy  has  two  stages.  The  first  touches  the 
office  of  the  law  under  the  gospel  dispensation,  and  its  relation  to 
lepentance ;  the  second  the  necessity  of  good  Avorks,  which  was  the 
[)uint  of  dispute  between  Major  and  Amsdorf,  and  has  already  been 
discussed. 

John  Agricola,  of  Eisleben,  misunderstood  Luther,  as  Marcion,  the 
antinomian  Gnostic,  misunderstood  St.  Paul.^  lie  fii'st  uttered  anti- 
nomian pi'inciples  in  1527,  in  opposition  to  Melanchthon,  who  in  his 
Articles  of  Visitation  urged  the  preaching  of  the  law  unto  repent- 
ance.^ lie  was  appeased  in  a  conference  with  the  Keformers  at  Tor- 
gau  (Deceuiber,  1527).  But  when  Professor  at  Wittenberg,  he  re- 
newed the  controversy  in  1537,  in  some  ari'ogant  theses,  and  was  de- 
feated by  Luther  in  six  public  disputations  (153S  and  1540).  He  made 
a  severe  attack  on  Luther,  which  involved  him  in  a  lawsuit,  but  he 
removed  to  Berlin,  and  sent  from  there  a  recantation,  Dec.  G,  1540. 
Long  afterwards  (15G2)  he  reassei'ted  his  views  in  a  published  sermon 
on  Luke  vii.  37.     He  was  neither  clear  nor  consistent. 

Agricola  taught  with  some  truth  that  genuine  repentance  and  lO- 

'  Many  of  his  utterances,  as  quoted  by  Dullinger,  Vol.  III.  pp.  4Γ>  sqq.,  sound  decidedly 
antinomian,  but  must  be  understood  cum  gmno  sa/is,  and  in  connection  witii  bis  wbole  teacli- 
ing.  Some  of  the  most  objectionable  are  from  his  'Talile  Talk,'  as  when  he  calls  Pluses  'the 
master  of  all  hangmen'  and  'the  worst  of  heretics.' 

^  Agricola  (Schnitter,  Kornschneider;  Luther  called  him  Grickl)  was  born  at  Eisleben,  U02 
(hence  Magister  Is/ehius),  and  studieil  at  AVittcid)erg,  where  he  boarded  with  Luther.  lie 
was  a  popular  preaclier  at  Eisleben,  and  became  Professor  of  Theology  at  Wittenberg,  1Γ)3(;, 
and  chajilain  of  Elector  Joachim  II.  at  Herlin,  1Γ)40.  In  l.")48  he  took  a  leading  ])art  in  the 
Augsburg  Interim,  and  denied  the  essential  principles  of  Protestantism,  but  protested  afterwards 
from  the  pidpit  against  the  necessity  of  good  works  (1Γ)Γ)8).  He  died  at  Herlin,  \r>C>G.  Lu- 
ther was  more  vexed  by  him,  as  he  said,  than  by  any  pope;  he  charged  him  with  excessive 
vanity  and  ambition,  and  declared  him  unfit  to  teach,  and  fit  only  for  the  profession  of  a 
jester  (Ihir/e,  Vol.  V.  \).  321 ).  He  refused  to  see  him  in  1  'A't,  and  said, '  (/;•/(:/.•/  u-ird  in  alio 
Jucii/kelt  Urichl  blciben.'  Bretschneider  and  Gieseler  suppose  that  Melanchthon  incurred 
Agricola's  displeasure  by  not  helping  him  to  a  theological  chair  in  Wittenberg.  He  must 
have  had,  liowever,  considerable  administrative  capacity.  Dullinger  charges  the  Keformers 
with  misicpresenting  him  and  his  doctrine. 

^  '■Pradicatio  h.gis  ad  panitentiaiii.'  C/iiirs<'ichs'isc/ie  Visitations-ArtiL-el,  \ό27  and  1528, 
Latin  and  German,  ed.  by  Strobel,  1777. 
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mission  of  sin  could  onlj  be  secured  under  tlie  gospel  by  the  contem- 
plation of  Christ's  love.  In  this  Luther  (and  afterwai-ds  Calvin)  agreed 
with  him.  But  he  went  much  further.  The  law  in  his  opinion  was  su- 
perseded by  the  gospel,  and  has  notliing  to  do  with  repentance  and  con- 
version. It  works  only  wrath  and  death;  it  leads  to  unbelief  and  de- 
spair, not  to  the  gospel.  lie  thought  the  gospel  Avas  all-sufficient  both 
for  the  office  of  terror  and  the  office  of  comfort.  Luther,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintained,  in  liis  disputations,  that  true  repentance  consists  of 
two  things — knowledge  and  sorrow  of  sin,  and  resolution  to  lead  a  better 
life.  The  first  is  produced  by  the  law,  the  second  by  the  gospel.  The 
law  alone  would  lead  to  despair  and  hatred  of  God ;  hence  the  gospel 
is  added  to  appease  and  encourage  the  terrified  conscience.  The  laAv 
can  not  justify,  but  must  nevertheless  be  taught,  that  by  it  the  impious 
may  be  led  to  a  knowledge  of  their  sin  and  be  humbled,  and  that  the 
pious  may  be  admonished  to  crucify  their  flesh  with  its  sinful  lusts, 
and  to  guard  against  security. 

The  'Form  of  Concord'  teaches  a  threefold  use  of  the  law:  {a)  A 
jyolitical  or  civil  use  in  maintaining  outward  discipline  and  order; 
(h)  Λη  elenclitic  w  jpedagogic  use  in  leading  men  to  a  knowledge  of  sin 
and  the  need  of  redemption  ;  {e)  A  didactic  or  normative  use  in  regu- 
lating the  life  of  the  regenerate.  The  Old  and  New  Testaments  are 
not  exclusively  related  as  law  and  gospel,  but  the  Old  contains  gospel, 
and  the  New  is  law  and  gospel  complete. 

VI.  TUE  CKYPTO-CALVINISTIC  OE  EUCUARISTIC  CONTROVERSY  (1549-1574).' 

The  eucharistic  controversy  between  Luther  and  Zwino-li,  although 
it  alienated  the  German  and  Swiss  branches  of  the  Reformation,  did 

'  Westphal  :  Farrago  covfusaneamm  et  inter  se  dissidentiuin  opinionum  de  Ctcna  Domini 
ex  Sacramentarioruni  libris  congesta,  Magdeb.  1552  (chiefly  against  Calvin,  Bullinger,  Peter 
Martyr,  and  John  a  Lasco)  ;  Recta  Fides  de  dcna  Domini  ex  verbis  Λρ.  Paiili  et  Evanqelista- 
rum  demonstrata,  1553;  a  tract  on  u4?/5r;/s//«e',s  viewof  the  encharist,  1555;  another  cui  ]\ielanch- 
thons  view,  1557;  then  Justa  Defensio  against  John  a  Lasco;  and,  finally,  Apologia  contra 
corriiptelas  et  caJumnias  .Toliannis  Calvini,  1558.  Calvin  :  Defensio  sana•  et  orthodoxee  doc- 
trine de  sacramentis,  Gen.  and  Tiguri,  1555  ;  Secunda  Defensio  pianos  et  orthod.  de  sacram. 
fidei  contra  Joach.  Westjdiali  culitmnias,  1 556 ;  Ultima  Admonitio  ad  Joach.  Westphalum,  1557 ; 
Dilucida  Fxplicatio  sanee  doctr.  de  vera  participatione  rarnis  et  sanguinis  Christi  in  sacra 
CVriia,  against  Heshnsins,  15G1.  (All  these  tracts  of  Calvin  in  his  Opera,  \o\.  IX.  ed.Banni, 
Canitz,  and  Reuss,  Brnnsv.  1870.)  Minor  eucharistic  tracts  on  the  Lutheran  side  hy  Brenz, 
ScHNEPF,  Alker,  ΤηίΛΝΝ,  Heshusius  ;  on  the  Calvinistic  side  by  Bullinger,  Peter  ]\L\r- 
TYR,  Beza,  and  Hardenbekg.     Wigand  :  De  Sacramenlariismo,  Lijis.  1581 ;  De  Ubiquilate, 

Vol.  I.-T 
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not  destroy  all  intercourse,  nor  discourage  new  attempts  at  reconcilia- 
tion. Ciilvin's  theory,  which  took  a  middle  course,  retaining,  on  the 
basis  of  Zwingli's  exegesis,  the  religious  substance  of  Luther's  faith, 
and  giving  it  a  more  intellectual  and  spiritual  form,  triumphed  in 
Switzerland,  gained  much  favor  in  Germany,  and  opened  a  fair  pros- 
pect for  union,  Eut  the  controversy  of  Westphal  against  Calvin,  and 
the  subsequent  overthrow  of  Melanchthonianism,  completed  and  con- 
solidated the  separation  of  the  two  Confessions. 

Melanchthon's  later  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  essentially 
agreed  with  that  of  Calvin,  Λvas  for  a  number  of  years  entei'tained  by 
the  majority  of  Lutheran  divines  even  at  Witteiiberg  and  Leipzig,  and 
at  the  court  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  It  was  also  in  various  Λvays 
ofHcially  recognized  Avith  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  1540,  which  was 
long  regarded  as  an  improved  rather  than  an  altered  edition. 

But  the  Princes  and  the  people  held  fast  to  the  heroic  name  of  Lu- 
ther against  any  rival  authority,  and  when  the  alternative  Avas  pre- 
sented to  choose  betAveen  him  and  Melanchthon  or  Calvin,  the  issue 
could  not  be  doubtful.  Besides,  the  old  traditional  view  of  the  mys- 
terious power  and  magical  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  had  a  firm  hold 
upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  German  Christians,  as  it  has  to  this  day. 

Joachim  Westphal,  a  rigid  Lutheran  minister  at  Hamburg,  renewed, 
in  1552,  the  sacramental  war  in  several  tracts  against  the  '  Zurich  Con- 
sensus' (issued  1549),  and  against  Calvin  and  Peter  Martyr;  aiming 
indirectly  against  the  Philippists,  and  treating  all  as  sacramcntarians 
and  heretics  who  denied  the  corporeal  presence,  the  oral  manducation, 
and  the  literal  eating  of  Christ's  body  even  by  unbelievers.  He  made 
no  distinction  between  Calvin  and  Zwingli,  spoke  of  their  godless  per- 
version of  the  Scrij)turcs,  and  even  their  satanic  blasphemies.  Al)out 
the  same  time  Jolm  a  Lasco,  a  Polish  nobleman  and  minister  of  a 
foreign  Reformed  congregation  in  London,  and  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-live Protestants,  who  were  driven  from  England  under  the  bloody 


Reginm.  l."88;  ScHr.ussET.uuiir!,  T.ih.  III. ;  Γι,ανγκ,ΥοΙ.Λ^.  II.  1  ;  Gam.k, p.  4.%;  Ebrard: 
Dan  Doi/ma  vom  hcil.  /ΐ6ί'«ί/«/ί/Λ/,  Vol.  II.  pp.  .')2Γ)-74Ι  ;  Giksei.er,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  4.'ί!>,  4."»4  ; 
Hicpi'n,  Vol.  II.  p.  384  ;  Stahk.i.in  :  Calvin,  Vol  II.  pj).  1 12,  IDS  ;  Schmidt:  Aielnurhtlwn, 
pp. r,80, (;:'.!) ;  G.  Fi!ANK,Vol.  I.  pp.  KJ'i,  Ifit;  Fr.  H.  11.  Frank, Vol.  III.  pp.  1-H)4;  Moncke- 
BERO  :  Joiirh.  Wpxtp/in/  iind  ,ί<ι/ι.€(ΐΙι•!ιι,  \H(>'>•,  DoRNER,  p. 400;  also  Art.  Kn/p/ocd/ 1  liiismus 
in  llerzog,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  122;  and  the  Prulcijoinena  to  the  ninth  volume  of  the  new  edition  of 
Calvin's  Oj>era  (in  Corj>.  Reform.). 
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Mary  (1553),  sought  and  were  refused  in  cold  winter  a  temporary  ref- 
uge in  Denmark,  Rostock,  Liibeck,  and  Hamburg  (though  they  found 
it  at  last  in  East  Friesland).  Westphal  denounced  them  as  martyrs  of 
the  devil,  enraged  the  people  against  them,  and  gloried  in  this  cruelty 
as  an  act  of  faith. ^ 

This  intolerance  roused  the  Swiss,  who  had  kept  silence  for  some 
time,  to  a  defense  of  their  docti-ine.  Calvin  took  up  his  shari)  and 
racy  pen,  indignantly  rebuking  '  the  no  less  rude  and  barbarous  than 
sacrilegious  insults'  to  persecuted  members  of  Christ,  and  triumpliant- 
ly  vindicating,  against  misrepresentations  and  objections,  his  doctrine 
of  the  spiritual  real  presence  of  Christ,  and  the  sealing  communication 
of  the  life-giving  vii'tue  of  his  body  in  heaven  to  the  believer  through 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.^  He  claimed  to  agree  with  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  as  undei-stood  and  explained  by  its  author,  and  ap- 
pealed to  him,  Melanchthon,  for  reasons  of  prudence  and  timidity, 
declined  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  strife  'on  bread- worship,'  but 
never  concealed  his  essential  agreement  with  him.^  His  enemies  re- 
published his  foiiner  views.  His  followers  were  now  stigmatized  as 
'  Crypto-Cal  vinists.' 

'  See  Utenhoven's  Simjilex  et  fidelis  narratio,  etc.,Bas.  15G0,  and  the  extracts  from  it  by 
Falig,  Vol.  II.  pp.  lO'JO  sqq.,and  Ebrard,  Vol.  II.  pp.  5o6  sqq.  Munckeberg  attempts  to  apol- 
ogize for  Westphal,  but  without  effect.     Compare  the  remarks  of  Dorner,  p.  401. 

"  ^ Fatemur,'  he  says  in  his  First  Defense,  ''Christum,  quod  panis  et  vini  symbo/is  Jigurat, 
vere  prcvstare,  ut  nniiiias  nostras  carnis  su(e  esu  et  sanguinis  potione  alat.  .  .  .  Hujus  rei  non 
f(tll(irem  oculis  projwni  Jiguram  dicimus,sed  pigmis  nobis  porrigi,  cut  res  ipsa  et  Veritas  con- 
juncta  est:  quod  scilicet  Christi  came  et  sanguine  ananm  nostrce  pascantur'  (in  the  new  edi- 
tion of  his  0/)era,Vo\.  IX.  p.  30).  In  the  Second  Defense :  ^Christum  corpore  absentevi  doceo 
nihilouiinus  non  tantum  divinn  sua  viriute,  qurp.  ubique  diffusa  est,  nobis  adesse,  sed  etiam  facere 
ut  nobis  vififica  sit  sua  cava  (Vol.  IX.  p.  76).  .  .  .  Coenam  plus  centies  did  sacrum  esse  vin- 
culum. nostr<B  cum  Christo  unitatis  (p.  77).  .  .  .  Spiritus  sui  virtute  Cliristus  locorum  distan- 
tinm  srif)erat  ad  vitam  nobis  e  sua  curne  ins/nrandnm^  (p.  77).  .  .  .  And  in  h'ls  Last  Admoni- 
tion :  '  Hfpc  nostrcB  doctrince  snmma  est.  carnem  Christi  panem  esse  vivificum,  quia  dum  fde 
in  earn  coalescimus,  vere  animus  nostras  alit  et  pasc.it.  lloc  nonnisi  spiritualiter  fieri  docemus, 
quia  hujus  sacrte  unitatis  vinculum  arcana  est  el  incomprehensibilis  Spiritus  Sancti  virtus' 
(Vol.  IX.  p.  162). 

=  He  wrote  to  Calvin,  Oct.  14, 15.")4  {Corp.  Reform.  Vol.  Λ'ΙΙΙ.  p.  362)  :  '  Quod  in  proximis 
Uteris  hortaris,  ut  reprimani  ineruditos  clamores  illorum,  qui  renovant  certainen  wtpi  aproXa- 
τρίίης,  srito,  quosdam  prcpcijme  odio  mei  earn  disputationetn  movere,  ut  habeant  plausibilem  cau- 
sam  ad  me  opprimendum.'  To  Hardenberg,  in  Bremen,  May  9,  1557:  '  Crescit,  ut  vides,  non 
inodo  certnmen,  sed  etinm  rabies  in  scri/>tortbus,  qui  apToXnrptiav  stabiliunt.'  And  to  Mord- 
eisen,  Nov.  15,  1557  {Corp.  Reform.  Vo\.  IX.  p.  374)  :  ^  Si  tnihi  concedatis,  ut  in  alio  loco  ιή- 
vrnn,  re.yiondebo  illis  indortis  si)cojihantis  et  vere  et  grnviter,  et  dicam  utilia  ecclesin.'  He 
gave,  however,  his  views  pretty  clearly  and  dispassionately  shortly  before  his  death  in  his  vota 
on  the  Breslau  and  Heidelberg  troubles  (1559  and  1560). 
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The  controversy  gradnallj'  spread  over  all  Germany,  and  was  con- 
ducted witli  an  inci'cdible  anioiiiit  of  bigotry  and  superstition. 

In  Bremen,  John  Tiniann  fouglit  for  the  real  presence,  and  insisted 
upon  the  ubi(piity  of  Christ's  body  as  a  settled  dogma  (1555),  while 
Albert  Ilardenberg  opposed  it,  and  was  banished  (1560) ;  but  a  reaction 
took  place  afterwards  in  favor  of  the  Keformed  Confession. 

In  Heidelberg,  Tilemann  Ileshusius,'  General  Superintendent  since 
155S,  attacked  the  Melanchthonian  Klcbitz  openly  at  the  altar  by  try- 
ing to  wrest  from  him  the  cup.  The  Elector  Frederick  III.  dismissed 
both  (1559),  ordered  the  preparation  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and 
introduced  the  Eeformed  Confession  in  the  Palatinate  (1563). 

In  AVurtemberg  the  ubiquity  doctrine  triumphed  (at  a  synod  in 
Stuttgart,  1559),  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Brentius,  who  had 
formerly  agreed  with  Melanchthon,  but  now  feared  that '  the  devil  in- 
tended through  Calvinism  to  smuggle  heathenism,  Talmudism,  and 
Mohammedanism  into  the  Church.' ^  A  colloquy  atMaulbronn  (1564) 
between  the  Wiirtemberg  and  the  Palatinate  divines  on  ubiquity  led  to 
no  result. 

Ducal  Saxony,  under  the  lead  of  the  Flacianist  Professors  of  Jena, 
was  violently  arrayed  against  Electoral  Saxony  with  the  Crypto-Cal- 
vinist  faculty  at  Wittenberg.  The  Elector  Augustus,  strongly  preju- 
diced against  Flacianism,  deceived  by  the  Consensus  Dresdensis  (1571), 
and  controlled  by  liis  physician,  Caspar  Peucer,  the  active  and  influen- 
tial lay-leader  of  the  Crypto-Calvinists,  unwittingly  maintained  for 
some  time  Calvinism  under  the  disguise  of  sound  Lutheranism.  When 
he  became  Regent  of  the  Thuringian  Principalities  (1573),  he  banished 
Ileshusius  and  Wigand  from  Jena,  and  all  the  Flacianists  of  that  dis- 
trict. 

Tlius  Philippism  triumphed  in  all  Saxony,  but  it  was  only  for  a 
short  season. 

Elector  Augustus  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Luther,  and  would 
not  tolerate  a  drop  of  Calvinistic  blood  in  his  veins.  When  he  found 
out  the  deceptive  policy  of  the  Crypto-Calvinists,  he  suppressed  them 


His  German  name  was  Hesslnisen.  He  was  one  of  the  most  pngnacioiis  divines  of  liis 
age;  boi-n  1Γ)ΐ'7  at  Niedcr-Wescl,  died  1588  at  Helmstadt.  See  Leuckfeld's  biography,  llis- 
toria  Ilexlmsiann  (1710),  and  Heni<e,  in  Herzog,  Vol.  VI.  p.  49. 

»  In  liis  last  book  against  BuUinger  (15G4).     Sec  Hartmann,  Brenz,  p.  2.j2. 
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by  force,  1574.^  The  leaders,  were  deposed,  imprisoned,  and  exiled, 
among  them  four  theological  Professors  at  Wittenberg.^  Peucer  was 
confined  in  prison  for  twelve  years,  wdiile  his  children  were  wandering 
about  ill  misery.^  Thanks  were  offered  in  all  the  churches  of  Saxony 
for  the  triumph  of  genuine  Lutheranism.  A  memorial  cohi  exhibits 
the  Elector  with  the  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  balance  in  the  other : 
one  scale  bearing  the  child  Jesus ;  the  other,  high  up,  the  four  Witten- 
berg Philippists  with  the  devil,  and  the  title  'reason.' 

After  the  death  of  Augustus  (15S6),  Calvinism  again  raised  its  head 
under  Christian  I.  and  the  lead  of  Chancellor  Nicolas  Crell,  but  after 
another  change  of  ruler  (1591)  it  was  finally  overthrown :  the  protest- 
ing Professors  in  Wittenberg  and  Leipzig  were  deposed  and  exiled ; 
the  leading  ministers  at  Dresden  (Salmuth  and  Pierius)  Avere  im- 
prisoned ;  Crell,  who  had  offended  the  nobility,  after  suffering  for  ten 
years  in  prison,  was,  without  an  investigation,  beheaded  as  a  traitor  to 
his  country  (Oct.  9, 1601),  solemnly  protesting  his  innocence,  but  for- 
giving his  enemies.*  Since  that  time  the  name  of  a  Calvinist  became 
more  hateful  in  Saxony  than  that  of  a  Jew  or  a  Mohammedan. 


'  lie  v.-as  undeceived  by  a  new  deception.  Tlie  crisis  was  brought  about  by  the  discovery 
of  a  confidential  correspondence  with  the  Reformed  in  the  Palatinate,  and  especially  by  the 
appearance  in  Leipzig  of  the  anonymous  Exegesis  perspicua  controversice  de  Ctena  Domini, 
157-t  (newly  edited  by  Schefler,  Marburg,  1853),  which  openly  rejected  the  manducatio  oralis, 
and  defended  Calvin's  view  of  the  eucharist  (though  without  naming  him),  while  the  Con- 
sensus JJresdensis  (1571)  had  concealed  it  under  Lutlieran  phraseology.  This  work  was  gen- 
erally attributed  to  Peucer  and  the  Wittenberg  Professors,  in  spite  of  their  steadfast  denial, 
but  it  was  the  product  of  a  Silesian  physician,  Joachim  Cureus.  See  the  proof  in  Heppe,  Vol. 
II.  pp.  468  sqq. 

^  Cruciger,  Moller,  ^yiedebram,  and  Pezel  (whom  the  Lutherans  called  Beelzebub)  refused 
to  recant.  The  first  went  to  Hesse,  the  second  to  Hamburg,  the  other  two  to  Nassau.  The 
old  and  weak  Major  yielded  to  the  condemnation  of  Melanchthon's  view.  Several  other 
Wittenberg  Professors  were  likewise  deposed. 

'  Peucer  was  released  in  158G,  at  the  intercession  of  the  beautiful  Princess  Agnes  Iledwig 
of  Anhalt,  and  became  physician  of  the  Prince  of  Dessau,  where  he  died,  1G02.  He  wrote 
the  history  of  his  prison  life,  Historia  carcerum  et  liheraiionis  dirincc,  ed.  by  Pezel,  Tig. 
1()05.  On  his  theory  of  the  real  presence,  see  Galle,  pp.  4G0  sqq.  He  rejected  the  Lutheran 
view  much  more  strongly  than  his  father-in-law,  Melanchthon,  and  thought  it  had  no  more 
foundation  in  the  Eible  than  tiie  popish  transubstantiation.  Comp.  Henke  :  Casp.  Peucer 
uiid  Nic.  Crell,  Marburg,  1  SCio. 

*  He  was  charged  with  intermeddling  in  matters  of  religion,  and  advising  a  dangerous 
treaty  with  the  Reformed  Henry  IV.  of  France  against  Austria.  Tlie  suit  was  referred  to 
an  Austrian  court  of  appeals  at  Prague,  and  decided  in  the  political  interest  of  Austria  witii 
a  violation  of  all  justice.  His  confession  of  guilt  before  his  heavenly  Judge  was  distorted  b}' 
his  fanatical  opponents  into  a  confession  of  guilt  before  his  human  judges.  It  is  often  stated 
that  he  was  not  beheaded  for  religion  ('«on  ob  religionem,  sed  ob  j'erjidimn  multiplicem,'  as 
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It  is  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  doctrine  of  con- 
substantiation  that  tliej  gave  rise  to  all  sorts  of  idle,  curious,  and  un- 
Avirtingly  irreverent  speculations  about  the  possible  effect  of  the  con- 
secrated elements  upon  things  for  Avhich  they  never  were  intended. 
Tlie  schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  interest  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  seriously  disputed  the  question  Avhether  the  eating  of  the  eu- 
charistic  bread  Avould  kill  or  sanctify  a  mouse,  or  (as  the  wisest 
thought)  liave  no  effect  at  all,  since  the  mouse  did  not  receive  it  sac- 
ramentaliter,  but  only  accidentaliter.  Orthodox  Lutherans  of  the 
sixteenth  century  Avent  even  further.  Brentius  decidedly  favored  the 
opinion  that  the  consecrated  bread,  if  eaten  by  a  mouse,  was  fully  as 
much  the  body  of  Christ  as  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God  in  the  moth- 
er's womb  and  on  the  back  of  an  ass.  The  sacrament,  he  admitted, 
was  not  intended  for  animals,  but  neither  was  it  intended  for  nnbe- 
lievers,  who  nevertheless  received  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
An  eccentric  minister  in  Rostock  required  the  communicants  to  be 
shaved  to  prevent  profanation.  Licking  the  blood  of  Christ  from  the 
beard  was  supposed  to  be  i)unished  with  instant  death  or  a  monstrous 
growth  of  the  beard.  Sarcerius  caused  the  earth  on  Avhich  a  drop  of 
Christ's  blood  fell,  instantly  to  be  dug  up  and  burned.  At  Ilildesheim 
it  was  customary  to  cut  off  the  beard  or  the  piece  of  a  garment  which 
M'as  profaned  by  a  droj)  of  Avine ;  and  the  Superintendent,  Kongius, 
was  expelled  from  the  city,  simply  because  he  had  taken  up  from  the 
earth  a  wafer  and  given  it  to  a  communicant,  Avithout  first  kneeling 
before  it,  kissing,  and  reconsecrating  it,  as  his  colleagues  thought  he 
should  have  done.  The  Lutherans  in  Ansbacli  disputed  about  the 
question  whether  the  body  of  Christ  Avere  actually  swalloAved,  like  other 
food,  and  digested  in  the  stomach.  When  the  Rev,  John  Musculus,  in 
Fiankfort-on-the-Oder,  inadvertently  spilled  a  little  wine  at  the  com- 

Tlntter  says,  Conrordin  concors,  pp.  448  anil  12.")8).  But  liis  Calvinism,  or  rather  his  Melanch- 
tlionianism  (for  he  never  read  α  line  of  Calvin),  was  the  only  crime  wiiieii  could  he  ])roved 
against  him;  he  always  acted  under  the  direction  and  command  of  tiie  Elector,  and  lie  had 
accepted  tlie  chancellorship  with  a  clear  confession  of  his  views,  and  the  assurance  of  his 
I'vince  that  he  should  he  ])rotected  in  it,  and  never  be  troubled  with  subscribing  to  tlie  'Form 
of  Concord.'  As  judge,  he  was  admitted,  even  by  his  enemies,  to  have  been  impartial  and  just  to 
the  i)oor  as  well  as  the  rich.  Comp.  Hassk  :  Ueher  den  CreH'srhen  Process,  in  IS'iedner's  Zi'it- 
Kvhrift  fiir  /list.  Tlieol  1848,  No.  2  ;  Vogt  in  IlerzogjA^ol.  III.  p.  ]8;> ;  Kichakd  :  Dr.  Nic. 
Krel/,  i)resden,  18Γ>9  ;  G.  Fkank,  Vol.  I.  i)p.  290  sqq. ;  Henke  :  C.  Peucer  und  X.  Orel/, 
Marburg,  18G.J. 
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mimioii,  he  was  summoned  before  a  Synod,  and  Elector  John  Joachim 
of  Brandenburg  declared  that  deposition,  prison,  and  exile  were  too 
mild  a  punishment  for  such  a  crime,  and  that  the  offender,  who  had 
not  spared  the  blood  of  Christ,  must  suffer  bloody  punishment,  and 
have  two  or  three  fingers  cut  off.^ 

There  was  also  a  considerable  dispute  among  Lutheran  divines  about 
the  precise  time  and  duration  of  the  corporeal  presence.  John  Saliger 
(Beatus)  of  Liibeck  and  his  friend  Fredeland  (followers  of  Flacius,  and 
of  his  doctrine  on  original  sin)  maintained  that  the  bread  becomes 
the  body  of  Christ  immediately  after  the  consecration  and  before  the 
use  {ante  usum),  and  called  those  who  denied  it  sacramentarians  ;  Avhile 
they  in  turn  Λvere  charged  with  the  Eomisli  error  of  transubstantia- 
tion.  Deposed  at  Liibeck,  Saliger  renewed  the  controversy  from 
the  pulpit  at  Kostock  (15G8).  Chytraeus  decided  that  this  was  a  ques- 
tion of  idle  curiosity  rather  than  piety,  and  that  it  was  sufficient  to 
attach  the  blessing  of  the  sacrament  to  the  transaction,  without  time- 
splitting  distinctions  (1569).  The  usual  Lutheran  doctrine  confines 
the  union  of  the  bread  with  the  body  to  the  time  of  the  use,  and  hence 
the  term  consuhstant'iatlon  was  rejected,  if  thereby  be  understood  a 
clurahUls  inclusio,  or  permanent  conjunction  of  the  sacramental  bread 
and  body  of  Christ." 

VII.  τη  Ε   CURISTOLOGICAL   OR  UBIQUITAKIAN   CONTROVERSY.^ 

The  Lutheran  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper  implies  the  ubiquity,  i.e., 
the  illocal  omnipresence,  or  at  all  events  the  multipresence  of  Christ's 
body.  And  this  again  requires  for  its  support  the  theory  of  the  cora- 
■miinicatlo  idiomatum,  or  the  communication  of  the  attributes  of  the 
two  natures  of  Christ,  whereby  his  human  nature  becomes  a  partaker 


'  Such  details  are  recorded  by  Salig,  Vol.  III.  p.  402  ;  Hartmann  and  Jager:  Brenz, 
Vol.  II.  p.  371 ;  Galle  :  Melanchthon,  p.  449  sq.  ;  Ebrard  :  Abendvmhl,  Vol.  II.  pp.  592, 
694;  Droysen:  Geschic/ite  der  Preu.is.  Pol iti/:,  Vol.  U.  p.  2βΙ•,  Sudhof  :  Olevianus  und  Ur- 
sinus,  p.  2.39  ;  G.  Frank,  Vol.  I.  p.  164. 

'  J.  WiGGERS  :  JJer  Salvjersche  Abendmahlsstreit,  in  Niedner's  Zeitschrift  fiir  hist.  TIicol. 
1848,  No.  4,  p.  613. 

^  DoRNER :  Entwicklunqsgeschichte  der  Lehre  von  der  Person  Chri'sti,  2d  ed.  Vol.  ΙΓ.  pp.  665 
sqq.;  Hkppk:  (ie.sc/i.  des  D.Prot.Yol.  11.  γρ. 7Γ>  sqq. ;  G.E.  Steitz:  Art.  UhlquUat,m  Herzog's 
Ki)nikl.\o\.  XVI.  pp.  558-616,  with  aii  addition  by  Herzog,  Vol.  XXI.  p.  383;  Gieseleh, 
VoL  IV.  pp.  452,  462  ;  G.  Frank,  Vol.  I.  p.  161 ;  Fr.  H.  R.  Frank,  Λ^οΙ.  III.  pp.  165-396. 
,Conip.  also  the  literatuie  on  the  eiicharistic  controversy,  p.  279. 
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of  the  omnipresence  of  liis  divine  nature.  Λ  considerable  amount 
of  interesting  speculation  was  spent  on  this  subject  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Λ11  Christians  believe  in  the  real  and  abiding  omnipresence  of 
Christ's  divine  nature,  and  of  Christ's  ^j)i'r6O?i  (which  resides  in  the 
divine  nature  or  the  pre-existing  Logos),  according  to  Matt,  xxviii.  20  ; 
xviii.  20.  But  the  omnipresence  of  his  human  nature  Avas  no  article 
of  any  creed  before  the  Eeformation,  and  Avas  only  held  by  a  few 
fathers  and  schoolmen  of  questionable  orthodoxy,  as  a  speculative 
opinion.^  The  prevailing  doctrine  Avas  that  Christ's  gloriiied  body, 
though  no  more  grossly  material  and  sensuous,  and  not  exactly  de- 
finable in  its  nature,  was  still  a  body,  seated  on  a  throne  of  majesty  in 
heaven,  to  which  it  visibly  ascended,  and  from  which  it  will  in  like 
manner  return  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  This  was  the  view 
e\en  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  John  of  Damascus,  who  otherwise 
approach  very  nearly  the  Lutheran  dogma  of  the  communicatio  idio- 
matum  (the  (jenus  majcstaticum).  The  mediieval  scholastics  ascribed 
omnijyresence  only  to  the  divine  nature  and  the  person  of  Christ,  τιηΐ- 
presence  to  his  human  nature  in  heaven,  midtijtvesence  to  his  body  in 
the  sacrament ;  but  they  derived  the  eucliaristic  multipresence  from 
the  miracle  of  transubstantiation,  and  not  from  an  inherent  specific 
quality  of  the  body.  Even  AVilliam  Occam  (who  Avas  inclined  to  con- 
substantiation  rather  than  transubstantiation,  and  had  considerable  in- 
fluence upon  Luther)  ventured  only  upon  the  paradox  of  the  hypothet- 
ical possibility  of  an  absolute  ubiquit}'. 

Luther  first  clearly  taught  the  absolute  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body,  as 
a  dogmatic  support  of  the  real  presence  in  the  eucharist.^     lie  based 

'  Oiigen  first  taught  tlie  ubiquity  of  the  body  of  Christ,  in  connection  with  his  docetistic 
idealism,  but  witiiout  any  regard  to  the  eucharist,  and  was  followed  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
( Orat.  40,  and  Adv.  A}>oiHnar.  c.  50).  They  held  tliat  Christ's  body  after  the  resurrection  was 
so  spiritualized  and  deified  as  to  lay  aside  all  limitations  of  nature,  and  to  be  in  all  parts  of 
the  \vorld  as  well  as  in  heaven.  See  Gieseler's  Commenfafio  gun  dementis  Alex,  et  Origenls 
iloclrinai  de  corpore  Chrisli  exponnntitr,  Gott.  1837,  and  'iieandev's  lJoi/mengesr/iirhfe,Yo\.  I. 
pp.  217,  334.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  held  a  similar  view  (Christ's  body  is  'every  where,'  παν- 
ταχον),  but  in  connection  with  an  almost  moiiophysitic  (^hristology.  Scotus  Erigena  revived 
Origen's  ubiquity,  gave  it  a  pantheistic  tiun,  and  made  it  subservient  to  his  view  of  the  eu- 
charistic  i)resetice,  which  he  regarded  merely  as  a  symbol  of  the  every  where  present  Christ. 
Ncauder,  Vol.  ΙΓ.  p.  43. 

=  On  Luther's  Christology  and  ubiquity  doctrine,  see  Hkim'K  (Ref.)  :  Dni/matik.  des  D.  Prot- 
est, ill/  mten.rahrh.Xol  II.  pp.  93  sqq.,and  Kustlin  (Luth.):  Luther's  T/ieol.  Vol. II. pp.  118, 
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it  exegetieal]y  on  Epli.  i,  23  ('  which  is  his  body,  the  f  ulhiess  of  him 
that  iilleth  all  in  all')  and  John  iii.  13  ('the  Son  of  man  who  is  in 
heaven'),  and  derived  it  directly  from  the  personal  union  of  the  di- 
vine and  human  natures  in  Christ  (not,  as  his  followers,  from  the 
communication  of  the  attributes).  He  adopted  the  scholastic  distinc- 
tion of  three  kinds  of  presence:  1.  Local  or  circumscriptive  (material 
and  confined — as  water  is  in  the  cup) ;  2.  Definitive  (local,  without  lo- 
cal inclusion  or  measurable  quantity — as  the  soul  is  in  the  body,  Christ's 
body  in  the  bread,  or  when  it  passed  through  the  closed  door) ;  3.  lie- 
jpletive  (supernatural,  divine  omm'presence).  lie  ascribed  all  these  to 
Christ  as  man,  so  that  in  one  and  the  same  moment,  when  he  instituted 
the  holy  communion,  he  was  circumscri/ptive  at  the  {?i\Ae,  definitive  in 
the  bread  and  wine,  and  rei^letive  in  heaven,  i.  e.,  every  where.^  AVliere 
God  is,  there  is  Christ's  humanity,  and  where  Christ's  humanity  is,  there 
is  inseparably  joined  to  it  the  whole  Deity.  In  connection  with  this, 
Luther  consistently  denied  the  literal  meaning  of  Christ's  ascension  to 
heaven,  and  understood  the  right  hand  of  God,  at  which  he  sits,  to 
be  only  a  iigurative  term  for  the  omnipresent  power  of  God  (Matt. 
xxviii.  18).2  Here  he  resorted  to  a  mode  of  interpretation  which  he  so 
strongly  condemned  in  Zwingli  when  applied  to  the  word  is. 


1;")3,  1G7,  172,512.  Kustlin,  witliout  adopting  Luther's  views  of  ubiquity,  finds  in  them 
''(jrossartlf/e,  tiefe,  fjeist-  und  khensvoUe  Ansvhaiuuujen  voni  <jottlichen  Seln  nnd  Lehen^  (Vol. 
If.  p.  154). 

'  In  his  Grosse  Belcenntniss  vomAbendmahJ,  published  1528  (in  Walch's  ed.  Vol.  XX. ;  in  the 
Erlangen  ed.  Vol.  XXX.),  he  says;  ''Kami  Christus'  Leib  iiber  Tisck  sifzcn  nnd  dennoch  im 
Brot  seln,  so  harm  er  auch  im  Himmel  tmd  wo  er  icill  seln  und  dennoch  im  Brot  sein;  es  ist 
Iceiii  U liter schied  fern  oder  nah  bei  dem  Tische  sein,  dazu  dass  er  zugleich  im  Brot  sei.  .  .  .  Es 
sollte  mir  ein  scJdechler  Christus  bleiben,  der  nicht  mehr,  denn  an  einein  eiiizelnen  Orte  zvgleich 
eine  (joltliche  und  mensrhliche  Person  ware,  und  an  alien  anderen  Orten  miisste  er  allein  ein 
blosser  abgesonderter  Gott  und  (jottllche  Person  sein  ohne  Mensc/iseit.  Nein,  Geselle,  wo  du 
mlr  Gott  liinsetzest,  da  must  du  mir  die  j\icnsc/tfieit  mit  liinsotzen.  Die  lassen  sick  nicht  sondern 
und  von  einander  trennen;  es  ist  Bine  Person  icorden  und  scheidet  die  MenSchseit  nicht  so 
von  sich,  wie  ]\ieister  Hans  seinen  Rock  auszieht  und  von  sick  lei/t,  wenn  er  schlnfen  geht. 
Denn,  dass  ich  den  Einfalt'igen  ein  grab  Gleichniss  gebe,  die  Mensrhheit  ist  nalier  vereiitigt  mit 
Gott,  denn  unsere  Haut  mit  unserm  Fleische,jn  naher  denn  Leib  und  Seele.' 

^  He  ridicules  the  popular  conception  of  heaven  and  the  throne  of  God  as  childish  :  '^  Die 
liechte  Gotles,'  he  says,  1.  c. ,  ^ist  nicht  ein  sonderlicher  Ort,  d<t  ein  Leib  solle  oder  moge  sein,  nicht 
ein  Gaukelhimmel,  wie  man  ihn  den  Kindern  pflegt  vorzubilden,dartn  ein  giilden  Sluhl stehe  und 
Christus  neben  dem  Voter  sitze  in  einer  Chorkajipen  imd  giilden  Krone.  .  .  .  Die  Rerhie  Gottes 
ist  an  alien  Enden,  so  ist  sie  gewisslich  auch  im  Brot  und  Wein  iiber  Tische.  .  .  .  Wo  nun  die 
Rechte  Gottes  ist,  da  inuss  Christi  Leib  imd  Blut  auch  sein  ;  denn  die  Rechte  Gottes  ist  nicht  ζΐΐ 
tlieilen  in  viele  Stiiche,  sondern  ein  einiges  einfdltiges  Wesen.^  If  this  prove  any  thing,  it 
proves  the  absolute  omnipresence  of  Christ's  body.     And  so  Brentius  taught. 
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It  is  vci'v  plain  that  such  an  absohite  omnipresence  of  the  body 
proves  much  more  than  Luther  intended  or  needed  for  his  encharistic 
theory ;  hence  he  made  no  further  use  of  it  in  liis  hater  writings,  and 
rested  the  real  presence  at  last,  as  he  did  at  first,  exclusively  on  the 
literal  (or  rathei•  synecdochical)  interpretation  of  the  words, '  This  is  my 
body.'  His  earlier  Christology  was  much  more  natural,  and  left  room 
for  a  real  development  of  Christ's  humanity. 

Melanchthon,  in  his  later  period,  decidedly  opposed  the  ubiquity 
of  Christ's  body,  and  the  introduction  of  '  scholastic  disputations'  on 
this  subject  into  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist.  lie  wished  to  know 
only  of  a  jyersonal  presence  of  Christ,  Avhich  does  not  necessarily  in- 
volve bodily  presence.'  lie  also  rejected  the  theory  of  the  covimani- 
catio  idiomatxivi  in  a  real  or  physical  sense,  because  it  leads  to  a  con- 
fusion of  natures,  and  admitted  Avith  Calvin  only  a  dialectic  or  verbal 
communication.^  Luther's  Christology  leaned  to  the  Eiitychian  con- 
fusion, Melanchthon's  to  the  Xestorian  separation  of  the  two  natures. 

The  renewal  of  the  eucharistic  controversy  by  AVestphal  led  to  a 
fuller  discussion  of  ubiquity.  The  orthodox  Lutherans  insisted  upon 
ubiquity  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  real  communication  of  the  prop- 
erties of  the  two  natures  in  Christ ;  while  the  Philippists  and  Calvin- 
ists  rejected  it  as  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  a  bod^:,  with  the  real- 
iiess  of  Christ's  ascension,  and  with  the  general  principle  that  the  infi- 
nite can  not  be  comprehended  or  shut  up  in  the  finite.^ 

The  Colloquy  at  MAULBROiTN'. — These  conflicting  Christologies  met 
face  to  face  at  a  Colloquy  in  the  cloister  of  Maulbronn,  in  the  Duchy 
of  Wiirtcmberg,  April  10-15, 15G4.^     It  was  arranged  by  Duke  Chris- 


'  De  inhahitatione  Dei  in  Scutctis  ad  Osiandntw,  1όΓ)1  (Consil.  Lat.  \o\.  II.  p.  15G)  :  '  Tota 
antiquitas  declarans  /lanc  projiositiotiein  :  Chvistus  est  uhique,  sic  declaral:  Christus  est  uhiqiie 
j'KUSuNALiTiin.  El  verisslmum  est,  Filiuin  iJei,  Deum  et  /lominem  hahitare  in  Sanctis.  Sed 
antiquitds  ham-  prc/>osiiioneni  rejicit :  C/iristuj  coni'OUALiTKR  est  ubique.  Quia  natura  qiice- 
libet  retinet  sua  ιδιώματα.  IJnde  Angustinus  et  alii  dicunt ;  Christi  corpus  est  in  certo  loco. 
.  .  .  Careudi/m  est,  ne  ita  asfruamiis  diriuitatem  hominis  Christi,  ut  veritatem  corporis  aufera- 
jniis.'  In  a  new  edition  of  his  lectnres  on  the  Colossians  (1Γ>ό(!  and  1Γ)Γ)ί)),  he  maintains  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  ascension  of  Christ,  "i.e.,  in  locum  ccelestem.  .  .  .  Ascensio  fuit  i-isiliilis 
et  cnrporalis,  et  S(rpe  ita  scripstt  tola  aiitiqidlas,  Christian  corporali  loc.atione  in  aliquo  loco  esse, 
uhirunque  vult.  Corpus  localiter  alicubi  est  secundum  veruin  corjioris  modum,  ut  Au(/ustinus 
inquit.'     See  Galle,  p.  448. 

^  See  on  his  Christology  chiefly  llejjpe,  ΛΌ1.  II.  pj).  ί)ί)  sqq. 

^  '  Finiluin  non  ciipax  est  injiniti.^ 

*  Both  parties  published  an  accoimt — the  Lutherans  at  Frankfort-on-the-^Iain,  the  Re- 
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toplier  of  Wiirtemberg  and  Elector  Frederick  III.  of  the  Palatinate, 
Olevianns,  Ursinus  (the  authors  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism),  and 
Boquin  defended  the  Reformed,  the  Swabian  divines,  Andreas,  Brenz, 
Schnepf,  Bidenbach,  and  Lucas  Osiander  the  Lutheran  view.  Five 
days  were  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  ubiquity,  and 
one  day  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Λvords, '  This  is  my  body.'  The 
Lutherans  regarded  ubiquity  as  the  main  pillar  of  their  view  of  the 
eucharistic  presence.  Andrese  proposed  three  points  for  the  debate — 
the  incarnation,  the  ascension,  and  the  right  hand  of  God. 

The  Lutheran  reasoning  was  chiefly  dogmatic :  The  incarnation  is 
the  assumption  of  humanity  into  the  possession  of  the  divine  fullness 
with  all  its  attributes,  and  the  right  hand  of  God  means  his  almighty 
and  onmipresent  power;  from  these  premises  the  absolute  ubiquity  of 
Christ's  body  necessarily  follows.' 

The  Reformed  based  their  argument  chiefly  on  those  Scripture  pas- 
sages which  imply  Christ's  presence  in  a  particular  place,  and  his  ab- 
sence from  other  places,  as  when  he  says, '  I  leave  the  Avorld ;'  Ί  go  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you.  ...  I  will  come  again ;'  '  I  have  not  yet  as- 
cended to  my  Father;'  or  when  the  angels  say,  'He  is  not  here," Jesus 
is  taken  up  from  you  into  lieaven,'  etc.  (John  xiv.  2-4,  28 ;  xvi.  3, 7, 16 ; 
XX.  17;  Acts  i.  11;  iii.  21).^  They  urged  the  difference  between  the 
divine  and  human,  and  between  the  state  of  humiliation  and  the  state 
of  exaltation.  In  the  appeal  to  the  fathers  and  the  Creed  of  Chalcedon 
they  had  also  decidedly  the  advantage.  Nevertheless,  the  Colloquy 
had  no  other  effect  than  to  confirm  the  tAvo  parties  in  their  opinions.^ 


formed  at  Heidelberg.  The  latter  is  more  full,  and  bears  the  title:  Protocollum,  h.  e.  Acta 
Colloquii  inter  Palatines  et  Wirtebergicos  T/ieolor/os  de  U hiquitate  sive  Omniiircesentia  corpo- 
ris Christi.  .  . .  A.  15G4  Mmilbrunni  hahiti  (Heidelb.  156G).  See  a  full  resume  of  the  Colloquy 
in  Ebuard:  J6e«o?//!aA/,Vol.  II.  pp.  666-685;  Sudhoff  :  Olevian  und  Ursin,\i^.2G0-2%0;  in 
Hartmann  :  Job.  Brenz,  pp.  253-256,  and  in  the  larger  work  of  IIartmann  and  Jager  on 
iJreni•,  1810-42,  Vol.  II. 

'  Andreai  asserted  that  Christ's  body,  when  in  Mary's  womb,  was  omnipresent  as  to  pos- 
session (/wssessione),  though  not  as  to  manifestation  {non patefact'ione).  Sudhoff,  p.  27i).  This 
is  the  Tubingen  doctrine  of  the  κρΰ-φίζ.     See  below. 

^  The  same  Lutlierans,  wlio  so  strenuously  insisted  on  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  ίστί, 
outdid  the  Reformed  in  the  figurative  interpretation  of  all  these  passages,  and  explained  the 
ascension  and  heaven  itself  out  of  the  Bible. 

^  Ebrard  says  (Vol.  II.  p.  685)  :  '  So  endete  das  Afaulhronner  Gesprdch  mit  einer  voJhtandi- 
gen  Niederluge  der  Lutheraner.'  Sudhoff  (p.  290) :  Ά'.«  kunn  von  niemandem  in  Abrede 
yestellt  icerden,  dass  die  Pfdlzer  als  Sieger  aus  diesem  Streite  hervorgegangen,'  and  he  pub- 
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The  Consensus  Dkesdensis. — The  Wittenberg  and  Leipzig  Profess- 
ors and  other  Phihppists  in  Saxony  openly  rejected  ubiquity  in  the 
Consensus  Dresdensis  (October,  1571),  which  satisfied  even  the  Elector 
Augustus.  This  document  teaches  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
Avas  after  the  resun-ection  glorified  and  transfigured,  but  not  deified, 
and  still  remains  human  nature  Avith  its  essential  properties,  flesh  of 
our  flesh  ;  that  the  ascension  of  Christ  nmst  be  understood  literally,  and 
not  as  a  mere  spectacle ;  that  Christ's  sitting  at  the  right  hand  means 
the  elevation  of  both  natures  to  the  priestly  and  kingly  office ;  that  the 
sacramental  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ  must  be  something  special 
and  altogether  distinct  from  onmipresence.' 

Absoi.utk  and  Relative  Ubiquity.  Brenz  and  Chemnitz.— There 
was  a  very  material  difference  among  the  advocates  of  ubiquity  them- 
selves as  to  its  nature  and  extent,  viz. :  Avhether  it  were  absolute,  or  rela- 
tive, that  is  to  say,  an  O'/???^ /presence  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  or 
merely  a  ?«?ι!/ί' /presence  depending  on  the  vjill  of  Christ  (hence  also 
called  volij)nese>iiia,  or,  by  combination,  onultivoliprcesentia).  The 
Swabians,  under  the  lead  of  Brenz  and  Andre^e,  held  the  former ;  the 
Saxon  divines,  under  the  lead  of  Chemnitz,  the  latter  view. 

John  Brenz,  or  Brentius  (1499-1570),  the  Reformer  of  the  Duchy 
of  AViiitemberg,  and  after  Melanchthon's  death  the  most  prominent 
German  divine,  developed,  since  1559,  with  considerable  speculative 
talent,  a  peculiar  Christology.^     It  rests  on  the  Chalcedonian  distinc- 

lishes  several  miuuiscript  letters  giving  the  impressions  of  the  Colloquy  on  those  present. 
The  Swabians  returned  discontented,  but  without  change  of  conviction.  Dorner,  although 
a  Lutheran,  and  a  Swabian  by  descent,  gives  the  Reformed  Christology  in  many  respects  the 
preference  before  the  Lutheran,  and  says  (Vol.11,  p.  724):  ^ Es  ist  unbestreitbar,  dass  die  re- 
fortnirte  christologische  Lileratur,  die  uvi  die  Zeit  der  Concordieiiformel  ihren  Bliitliepunkt 
erreicht,  diirch  Geisl,  Scharfsinn,  Gelelir.minkeit  mid  philosophische  Bildiing  der  lutherischen 
Tlicoloyie  vol Ikommen  ehenhurti<f,ja  in  mandien  Beziehinujen  uherle<)en  ist.'  He  then  gives  α 
iiiie  analysis  of  the  Cliristology  of  Beza,  Damvus,  Sadcel,  and  Ursiuus. 

'  i-'ee  (iieseler.  Vol.  IV.  p.  4{i(}  sq. 

^  In  a  series  of  tracts  :  De  j>erson(ili  unione  dunrum  natiirarum  in  C/irinto,  l.^GI  (written  in 
1.560);  Sententia  de  libello  Bullin_(/eri,  l.'iGl  ;  JJc  JJivina  iwijtstate  Domini  nostri  J.  Christi 
ad  dexteram  Patris  et  de  vera  jtr(esentia  cor/ioris  et  sanr/uinis  ejus  in  cwnn,  1  .')G2 ;  and  Berogiii- 
tio  pra/)helic(e  et  apost.  doctrime  de  vera  Majestaie  Deijl'idi,  In  Brcntii  Oj>er(i,'l'>W,'r. 
VIII.  pp.  8;$1-1I(I8.  Against  Rrenz  wrote  Bulling kr:  Tractatio  verborutn  Domini  Job. 
A'71'.  2,  Tiguri,  1501 ;  liesjwnsio,  qua  ostendilur,  scnteniiam  de  coelo  et  dextera  Dei  Jirmifer 
ad/tuc  />f'rst(ire,l'>G2;  also  Peter  Martyr  and  Beza.  The  Roman  Catliolics  sided  with  the 
Reformed  against  the  Lutheran  ubiijuity.  On  tlie  Christology  of  Brenz,  comp.  Dohxkk  :  JJntw. 
Gesrfiiithte  der  Christolo(jie,\ iA.  II.  pp.  (JGS  scjq. ;  Kuraud  :  Abendmahl,\o\.  II.  i>p.  GIG  sqq. 
(Brem  una  die  Ubiquital)  ;  and  SriciTZ  in  Ilerzog,  Λ'υΐ.  XVI.  pp.  5S4  sqq. 
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tion  between  two  natures  and  one  person,  but  implies  at  the  same 
time,  as  he  felt  himself,  a  considerable  departure  from  it,  since  he  car- 
ried the  theanthropic  perfection  of  the  exalted  Saviour  to  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  earthl}'  life.  He  took  np  Luther's  idea  of  nbiquitj,  and 
developed  it  to  its  legitimate  consequences  in  the  interest  of  the  eucha- 
ristic  presence.  According  to  his  system,  tlie  incarnation  is  not  only  a 
condescension  of  the  eternal  Logos  to  a  personal  nnion  with  human 
nature,  but  at  the  same  time  a  deification  of  human  nature,  or  an  infu- 
sion of  the  divine  substance  and  fullness  into  the  humanity  of  Christ  at 
the  first  moment  of  its  existence.  Consequently  the  man  Jesus  of 
iSTazareth  was  onmipotent,  omniscient,  and  omnipresent  in  the  Virgin's 
womb,  in  the  manger,  and  on  the  cross,  as  well  as  he  is  now  in  the  state 
of  glory.'  The  only  difference  is,  that  these  divine  attributes  were  con- 
cealed during  his  earthly  life,  and  were  publicly  revealed  to  liis  dis- 
ciples at  the  ascension  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  i.  e.,  to  the  omnipotent 
and  omnipresent  power  of  God.^  The  states  of  hnmiliation  and  ex- 
altation are  not  successive  states,  but  co-existed  during  the  earthly  life 
of  Cln'ist.  While  Christ's  humanity  was  poor,  Aveak,  suffering,  and 
dying  on  earth,  it  was  simnltaneonsly  almighty  and  omnipresent  in 
heaven.  He  ascended  in  his  humanity  invisibly  to  heaven  even  at 
his  incarnation,  and  remained  there  (John  iii.  13).  Tlie  visible  ascen- 
sion from  Mount  Olivet  would  have  been  impossible  without  the  pre- 
ceding invisible  exaltation.  Heaven  is  no  particular  place,  but  a  state 
of  entire  freedom  from  space,  or  absolute  existence  in  God.  Space 
and  time,  Λvitll  their  limitations,  belong  only  to  the  earthly  mode  of  ex- 
istence. Wherever  the  divinity  is,  there  is  also  Christ's  humanity,^  i.  e., 
every  where ;  not,  indeed,  in  the  way  of  local  extension  and  diffusion, 
but  in  a  celestial,  supernatural  manner,  by  virtue  of  the  hypostatic 
nnion  and  the  real  communication  of  the  properties  of  the  divine  nat- 
nre  to  the  human. 

This  is  the  most  consistent,  though  also  the  most  objectionable  form 


'  ^Mnjestatem  divlnmii  tempore  carnis  sure  in  hoc  serulo  dissiimilm-it  seu  ea  sese  (ut  Paulus 
loquitur)  exinanivit,  tavien  numquam  ea  curuit.  .  .  .  Texit  et  obduxit  suam  majestatem  forma 
servi. ' 

^  '^Eum  tunc,  manifesto  spectacido  voluisse  testificnri  et  declarare,  se  verum  Deum  et  homi- 
nem,  hoc  est,  una  cum  divinitate  et  humanitate  sua  jam  inde  ab  initio  suce  incarnationis  omnia 
implevisse. ' 

^  '  Ubicunque  est  Deltas,  Hi  etiam  est  humanitas  Christi.' 
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of  the  ubi(|uity  dogma.  It  virtually  resolves  the  earthly  life  of  Christ 
into  a  Gnostic  delusion,  or  establishes  a  double  humanity  of  Christ — • 
one  visible  and  real,  and  the  other  invisible  and  fantastic' 

Martin  Chemnitz  (1522-1580),  the  chief  author  of  the  'Formula  of 
Concord,'  next  to  Andrea?,  less  original  and  speculative  than  Brenz,  but 
superior  in  patristic  learning  and  sound  judgment,  elaborated  a  Chris- 
tology  Avhich  mediates  between  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  and  taught  only 
a  relative  or  restricted  ubiquity,  i.  e.,  a  niultipresence,  Avhich  depends 
u})on  the  will  of  Christ."  He  was  followed  by  Selnecker,  Chytrseus,  and 
most  of  the  Saxon  divines.  lie  opposes  the  Swabian  doctrine  of  a 
pliysical,  natural  communication  and  transfusion  of  idiomata,  and  of 
the  capacity  of  tlie  unite  for  the  infinite,  except  in  the  sense  that  God 
may  dwell  and  reveal  himself  in  man.  He  calls  the  absolute  ubiquity 
a  monstrosity  {monstrum,  portentum),  as  Selnecker  called  it  a  Satanic 
fiction  {figmentum  Satance).  Christ  is  an  incarnate  God,  not  a  deified 
man.  But  the  Logos  may  temporarily  communicate  a  divine  attribute 
to  the  human  nature  in  a  supernatural  manner  as  a  dunuin  sv])erad- 
<^//Λγ?>ι,  without  thereby  setting  aside  the  abiding  limitations  of  human- 
ity; just  as  fire  may  give  heat  and  brightness  to  iron  without  turning 
tlie  iron  into  fire.  Cliemnitz  agrees  with  the  Reformed,  as  he  express- 
ly says,  in  adopting  the  'simple,  literal,  and  natural  signification'  of 
the  ascension  of  Clirist  as  related  by  the  Evangelists,  i.  e.,  that '  he  was, 
by  a  visible  motion,  lifted  up  on  high  in  a  circumscribed  form  and  lo- 
cation of  the  body,  and  departed  further  and  furtlier  from  the  presence 
of  the  Apostles,'  and  is,  consequently,  in  this  sense  withdrawn  from  us 
who  are  on  earth,  until  he  shall  in  like  manner  'descend  from  heaven 
in  glory  in  a  visible  and  circumscribed  form.'     Even  in  glory  Christ's 

'  Tirenz  was  followed  by  Jacob  Andreic,  Schegck,  and  the  Swiibians  generalh-,  who  have 
sliowii  a  good  deal  of  speculative  genius  (down  to  Schelling,  Hegel,  and  Baur),  and  also  by  a 
few  divines  of  North  Germany,  as  Andreas  IMusculus,  John  Wigand,  and  for  a  time  by  Heshn- 
sins,  who  afterwards  opposed  absolute  iibiiinity.  Leonhard  Hutter  and  yEgidius  Ilinniins,  wlio 
were  Swabians  Ity  l)irtii,  likewise  took  substantially  tlie  Swaiiian  view,  tliongb  more  for  the  jtnr- 
pose  of  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  '  Formida  of  (\>ncord.'    See  Dorner,  ΛΌ1.  II.  p.  77."). 

'  In  his  ini])ortant  work  :  I)e  duahus  nuturis  in  C'/iristo,  de  hifpostaticn  earum  unione,  de 
communiratioiie  idiomntum  et  nl'iis  qiuestlonilnis  inde  dejioideiitilnis,  tlentx,  1570,  and  often  re- 
printed. Comp.  Steitz,  1.  c.  pp.  Γ)!)2  ό!)7 ;  and  Dorner,  Vol.  II.  j)p.  GO")  sqq.  Ilepjie  says 
(/Jor/w.  Vol.  II.  p.  131) :  ^ Uer  Ge.qensatz  der  melunrhthonisrhin  und  der  uurtriid>er;/isr/i- 
hrenzhrlirn  Christ olnj/ie  ist  sonne.nklar.  Jene  erbiml  sick  nuf  ilcm  (ieddiiken,  dass  dolt  wirk- 
liv.lier  Mensrh  geworden  ist,  uiihreiid  diese  sic/i  utn  den  Gedanken  l('(J<!rt,  dass  eiu  Mensch  Gott 
gewiirdin  ist.' 
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body  is  finite  and  somewhere  {alicuhi).  Nevertheless,  while  seated  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  he  7nay  be  present  where  he  chooses  to  be,  and 
he  is  present  where  his  AVord  expressly  indicates  such  presence ;  as  in 
the  eucharist  (according  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  words  of 
institution),  or  when  he  appeared  to  dying  Stephen,  or  to  Paul  on  tlie 
Λvay  to  Damascus.^ 

Cliemnitz  escaped  some  diihculties  of  the  Swabian  theory,  but  by 
endeavoring  to  mediate  between  it  and  the  Melanchthonian  and  Swiss 
theory,  he  incurred  the  objections  to  both.  Christ's  glorified  body  is 
indeed  not  confined  to  any  locality,  and  may  be  conceived  to  move 
with  lightning  speed  from  place  to  place,  but  its  simultaneous,  pres- 
ence in  many  places,  wherever  the  eucharist  is  celebrated,  involves  the 
chief  difficulty  of  an  omnipresence,  and  is  just  as  inconsistent  wdth  the 
nature  of  a  body. 

Of  subordinate  interest  Avas  the  incidental  question,  disputed  mainly 
between  Wigand  and  Ileshusius,  whether  the  flesh  of  Christ  were  al- 
mighty and  adorable  only  in  concreto,  or  also  in  abstracto  {extra  2><^r- 
sonam).  Chemnitz  declared  this  to  be  a  mere  logomacliy,  and  advised 
the  combatants  to  stop  it,  but  in  vain. 

Tlie  first  creed  which  adopted  the  ubiquity  dogma  Avas  the  λΥηγ- 
temberg  Confession  drawn  up  by  Brenz,  and  adopted  by  a  Synod  at 
Stuttgart,  Dec.  19, 1559.2 

The  Formula  Concordias  on  this  subject  is  a  compromise  between 
the  Swabian  absolute  ubiquitarianism  represented  by  Andi-eiB  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  Ejntome,  and  the  Saxon  hypothetical  ubiquitananism 
represented  by  Chemnitz  and  expressed  in  the  Sullcla  Dedaratlo.  The 
compromise  satisfied  neither  part}".  The  Helmstadt  divines — Tilemann 
Ileshusius,  Daniel  Hoffmann,  and  Basilius  Sattler — wlio  had  signed 


'  ^  PrcTsentia  hrec  assumtxv  naturw  in  C/iri.ito  nnn  est  nntiirulix,  vel  essentiali.<i,sed  voluntaria 
et  liherriiiia,  dependens  a  voluntcite  et  potentia  Filii  Dei.  li.  e.  ubi  se  liumuna  natura  adesse  velle 
certo  rerlio  tradidit,  proiiiisit  et  nssevernvif.' 

"  Confessio  et  doctrinn  theologorum  in  Durntu  Wiirteinhergcnsi  de  vera  prrrspntia  corporis 
et  sniif/i/inis  J.  Chr.  in  Ccena  doininira.  Here  the  absolute  uljiqiiity  is  taught,  not.  indeed, 
in  the  way  of  a  ^diffiisio  humnnce  naturo!^  or  ^ distrnrtio  memhrornin  C/iristi,'  but  so  that 
'homo  Christus  qiioque  ΙΜΡΓ,ΚΤ  OMNIA  modn  ralesti  et  liummire  natnnv  iinjiers'  rtitahili.' 
See  tlie  German  in  Heppe :  Die  Entstrhvuij  vnd  Forthildunfj  des  Ltitherthmns  vnd  die  kirchl. 
Bekentitnixs-Schriften  dessellien,  p.  ()3.  Melanchihon  concenled  his  grief  over  this  change  of 
Brenz  beneath  a  facetious  remark  to  a  friend  on  the  poor  Latinity  of  this  confession  C-Herhln- 
gense  Latimim :'  Corp.  Reform.  Vol.  IX.  p.  1036  ;  comp.  Gieseler,  Vol.  IV.  p.  454  ;  J.  Hart- 
mann  :  Joh.  Brenz,  p.  249). 
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tlic  written  Fonnnla  in  1577,  refused  to  sign  \\\q,  jprinted  copy  in  1580, 
because  it  contained  unauthorized  concessions  to  the  Swabian  view.  A 
colloquy  was  lield  in  Quedlinburg,  1583,  at  which  the  ubiquity  question 
Avas  discussed  for  several  days  Avithout  result.*  Chemnitz  was  in  a 
difficult  position,  as  he  nearly  agreed  with  the  Helmstadtians,  and  con- 
ceded that  certain  expressions  had  been  Avrested  from  him,  but  he 
signed  the  Formula  for  the  sake  of  peace,  Avitli  the  reservation  that  he 
understood  it  in  the  sense  of  a  hypothetical  or  limited  ubiquity. 

The  Giessen  and  Tubingen  Contkoveksy  about  the  Kenosis  and 
Krypsis.^ — The  ubiquity  question  Avas  revived  under  a  new  shape,  on 
the  common  basis  of  the  'Formula  of  Concord'  and  the  dogma  of  the 
communicatlo  idioinatum,  in  the  controversy  between  the  Kcnoticism 
of  the  tl.'.eologians  of  Giessen,  which  followed  in  the  track  of  Chem- 
nitz, and  the  Kryptlclsin  of  the  theologians  of  Tubingen,  which  was 
based  upon  the  tlieoiy  of  Brenz  and  Andreie.  The  controversy  foi-ms 
the  last  pliase  in  the  development  of  the  orthodox  Lutheran  Christology ; 
it  continued  from  1616-1625,  and  was  lost  in  the  Thirty-Years'  AVar. 

Both  parties  agreed  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  from  the  mo- 
ment of  the  incarnation,  even  in  the  mother's  womb  and  on  the  cross, 
Avas  in  i.\^  jpossesuoii  (κτησις)  of  the  divine  attributes  of  omnipresence, 
omnipotence,  omniscience,  etc. ;  but  tlicy  differed  as  to  their  use  {\ρη- 
σις).  The  Giessen  divines — Balthazar  Mentzer  (d.  1627),  his  son-in- 
law-,  Justus  Feuerborn  (d.  1656),  and  John  Winckclmann — taught  a 
real  self-renunciation  {κίνωσις,  evacuatio,  exinanitio),^  i.  e.,  that  Christ 


*  Hesliusiiis  wrote  concerning  tliis  Colloquy :  '  Constanter  rejicio  uhiqnitaiem.  Chem- 
nitz{tis,Kirc/inerus,C/ii/trcens  aiitea  rejer^unt  eani:  mmcin  gratiam  Tuhingensluin  cum  νκκ/ηο 
ecclesur,  sr.andalo  ejus  jiatroclnium  susn/iiioif,  ijisoruni  igitur  constant  la  jwiius  accusandn  est/ 
Comp.  Acta  dis/nif.  Quedlinh. ;  Dorner,Vol.  11.  p.  773 ;  Heppe,Vol.  IV.  p.  31() ;  and  G.  Frank, 
Λ^οΐ.  I.  p.  2.1<)  (Ifcliiisladt  und  die  UhiqnUiit). 

^  Tlie  Saxon  Solida  decisio,  1624,  and  an  Ajiologia  decisionis,  1(j2'i  ;  Fkcerhorx  :  Scia- 
ffrajihia  de  div.Jes.  Christo  juxta  humanit.  communicatee  maje.slat'is  vsurpatione,  1G21  ;  Κινω- 
αγραφία  χρίσΓολο/ικ•//,  Marburg,  1G27;  Mentzer:  Juxta  defensio  against  the  Tidiingen  di- 
vines, Giss.  1(>2+;  Tihiaimius:  Majestas  ./.  Christi  θίανθρώποι»,  Tiib.  1021  ;  Acta  Meiitzc- 
riana,  11125;  Ύαπίΐΐ'ωσιγραψία  sacra,  h.  e.  llepeiitio  sanec.  et  orthod.  doctrines  de  humlliat'ionc 
Jesu  C/iristi,  Tii  1).  1 023  (i)00  pp.  4  to).  On  the  Romish  side :  Bel  linn  uhiquistlctim  veins  et  novum, 
Dilling.  1 G27 ;  A  her  und  neuer  lutherlsrher  Katzenkrieg  v.  d.  Uhlquitdt,  Ingolst.  1  (520 ;  Cotta  : 
Jlisloria  doctrinev  de  dup/ici  statu  Christi  (in  his  edition  of  Gerhard's  Zore  theohgici,Yo\.  IV'. 
pp.  GOsqq.);  Walch:  Religi(wsstreit;gkeiten,\o\.l.\x2QG;  Vol.  IV.  p.  Γ)Γ>1  ;  Baur  :  Gesch. 
der  L.  v.  d.  Dreieinigkeit,  Vol.  III.  p.  4."iO;  Thomasius  :  Christi  Person  und  IFcr^,  Vol.  II. 
pp.  391-450;  Dorner,Vo1.  II.  pp.  788-809;  G.  Frank,  Vol.  I.  p.  33G. 

'  Hence  they  were  called  Kcuotiker,  Kenoticists. 
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voluntai-ily  laid  aside  the  actual  use  of  the  divine  attributes  and  func- 
tions, except  in  the  working  of  miracles;  while  the  Tubingen  divines — 
Lucas  Osiander  II.  (d.  1G3S),  Theodor  Thumm,  or  Thummius  (d.  1630), 
and  Melchior  Kicolai  (d.  1659) — taught  that  lie  made  a  secret  use  of 
them  {κρν-φις,  occulta  usurjpatio)} 

The  Giessen  divines,  wishing  chiefly  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  ajyor- 
tentosit  iilvjultas,  represented  the  omnipresence  of  Christ's  humanilv, 
not  as  an  all-pervading  existence,"  but  as  an  all-controlling  power,  or 
as  an  element  of  omnipotence.^  The  Tubingen  school  taught,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unio  liypostatica^  an  absolute  omnipresence  of  Christ's 
humanity,  as  a  quiescent  quality,  which  consists  in  filling  all  the  spaces 
of  the  universe,  even  from  the  conception  to  the  death  on  the  cross.* 

A  theological  commission  at  Dresden,  with  Hoe  von  Hoenegg  at  the 
head,  decided  substantially  in  favor  of  the  Giessen  theory  (1525),  and 
against  the  Tubingen  doceticisni,  without,  however,  advancing  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  or  feeling  its  real  difficulty. 

The  Giessen  theory  is  more  consistent  with  the  realness  of  Christ's 
human  life,  but  less  consistent  with  itself,  since  it  admits  an  occasional 
interruption  of  it  by  the  use  of  the  inherent  powers  of  the  divinity ; 
the  Tubingen  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  virtually  destroys  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  state  of  humiliation  and  the  state  of  exaltation,  and 
resolves  the  life  of  Christ  into  a  magical  illusion. 

The  modern  Tubingen  school  of  Baur  and  Strauss  forms  a  strange 
parallel  and  contrast  to  that  of  the  seventeenth  century :  it  starts  from 
the  same  principle  that '  the  finite  is  capable  of  the  infinite,'  but  extends 
it  pantheistically  to  humanity  at  large,  and  denies  its  applicability  to 
Christ,  on  the  ground  that  the  divine  fullness  can  not  be  emptied  into 
a  single  individual.^    Therefore,  while  the  old  Tiil)ingen  school  in  effect, 

'  Hence  their  name,  Kryptiker,  Krypticists. 

^  Indistantin,  nuda  adesseiUia  ad  creatnras,  prcesentia  simjile.v. 

^  Actio,  operalio,  prccsentia  modi/icnta.  This  amounts  to  pretty  miicli  tlie  same  tiling  with 
tlie  omni prccsentia  energetica  of  the  Cfilvinists. 

■*  The  snme  applies  to  omnipotence.  The  Tubingen  divines  gave  an  affirmative  answer  to 
the  question,  ^  An  homo  Cliristus  in  Deum  assumjitus  in  statu  exinanitlonis  tamquani  rex  jiroe- 
sens  cuncta,  licet  latenter,  guhernarit?^  They  made,  however,  an  ap])arent  concession  to  their 
opponents  by  assuming  a  brief  suspension  of  the  use  of  the  divine  majesty  during  the  agony  in 
Gethsemane  and  the  crucifixion,  in  order  that  Chiist  miglit  really  suffer  as  high-priest.  Pee 
Dorner,Vol.  II.  p.7i)!). 

^  '  In  an  individual,'  says  Strauss,  in  the  dogmatic  conclusion  of  his  first  Lehen  Jesu  (Vol. 
II.  p.  710),  '  in  one  God-man,  the  properties  and  functions  which  the  Church  doctrine  ascribes 

Vol.  L— U 
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tliona:]i  not  ill  intention,  destrovs  the  real  huinanitv  of  Christ,  the  mod- 
ern  Tubingen  school  consistently  denies  his  divinity,  and  resolves  all 
the  supernatural  and  miraculous  elements  of  the  gospel  history  into  a 
mythic  poem  or  fiction. 

In  the  modern  revi\al  of  orthodox  Lutheranism,  the  ubi(|uity  of  the 
body  of  Christ  is  either  avoided,  or  advocated  only  in  the  hypotheticai 
form,  and  mostly  with  a  leaning  towards  a  more  literal  acceptation  of 
the  κίνωσις  (Phil.  ii.  7)  than  the  Giessen  divines  contended  for,^ 

VIII.   THE    HADES    CONTROVERSY.^ 

This  controversy,  Avhich  is  discussed  in  the  ninth  article  of  the 
'  Formula  of  Concord,'  referred  to  the  time,  manner,  extent,  and  aim 
of  Christ's  mysterious  descent  into  the  world  of  departed  spirits.  It 
implied  the  questions  Avhether  the  descent  took  place  before  or  after 
the  deatli  on  the  cross;  Avhether  it  were  confined  to  the  divine  natui-e, 
or  to  tlic  soul,  or  extended  to  the  bod}' ;  wlietlier  it  belonged  to  the 
state  of  humiliation,  or  to  the  state  of  exaltation;  whether  it  were  a  con- 
tinuation of  suffering  and  a  tasting  of  the  second  death,  or  a  triumph 
over  hell.  The  answer  to  these  questions  depended  in  part  on  the  dif- 
ferent views  of  the  communication  of  idi<jmata  and  the  ubiquity  of  the 
body,  as  also  on  Hades,  or  Sheol,  itself,  which  some  identified  with  hell 
l)roper  (Gehenna),  while  others  more  correctly  understood  it  in  a  wider 
sense  of  the  whole  realm  of  the  dead.    Luther  himself  had  at  difierent 


to  Clirist  contrndift  tlicmselves ;  in  the  idea  of  the  race  tlie  •  agree.  ITumnnitii  is  tlic  union 
oftlie  two  natures— the  inearnaie  God— the  iiitinite  externalizing  itself  in  the  finite,  and  the 
finite  s]Mrit  reniembeiing  its  infinitude.' 

'  So  1  iiomasius,  I.iehner,  (iess.  But  the  ahsolute  ulii(|tiity  also  has  found  an  advocate  in 
lMiili|)i)i  {Kin-lil.  (,'/(iul)<'iis/e/ire,Vo\.  IV.  I.  pp.  ;5!l+).  Dr.  Stall),  the  able  theological  lawyer, 
in  his  iJie  lutherisrhc.  Kirrhe  nuil  ilie  Iniion  (Berlin.  IS."!),  ])p.  18">  S(|q.),  admits  that  the  nl)i(i- 
nity  (jiiestiou  has  no  religious  interest  except  as  a  sj)ecidative  basis  for  the  ])ossibility  of  the 
euchari-tic  presence,  and  apju-oaches  El)rard's  view  of  an  •cxtra-si)acial.  central  comninnica- 
tion  of  the  virtue'  of  Christ's  body  to  the  believer.  Dr.  Kraiuh  defends  Chemnitz's  view, 
and  what  he  would  rather  style  'the /icwfji/ri/ omnipresence  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ' 
(1.  c.  ]).  4!)(i).  But  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  impersonal,  and  simjily  taken  up  into  union 
with  the  )ire-exisfent  personality  of  the  Divine  Logos. 

*  yEriNii.s  :  Comment.  In  Psn.  xvt.  Frcf  l:">41,and  Ennrri'tio  Psn/mi  ίη-ϋΐ..  with  an  appen- 
dix de  (les'-pusti  ChvIsH  ad  interna.  Frcf  ]'u^ί^.  A.  Gi?KVn;s  :  Mi'morin  J.  .E/iini  insf'iiirnfn, 
Hiimb.  17:?r. ;  Diktici.maikk:  lii.ttnrin  (tntnnnlh  rie.  desrensu  C/irifsfi,  Xoriinb.  1741.  Alt.  17(52; 
Pi.ANCK,  Vol.  V.  I.  i)p.  2Γ.1-284;  Kumo  :  iJic  Lfhre  von  C/irisfi  llollenfuhrt,  pp.  I.")2  sqq.; 
GiiDKi?:  I)'ip  i^ehfp  dpv  Ersrhfinunq  (Vrist!  niitrr  dm  TudtPii,  Bern,  18i>.},  pp.  222  sqq.; 
G.  Εκ.\Μν,Λ'υ1.  I.  ]..  ICU  sq.  :  Fn.  H.  U.  Fu.^nk.  Vol.  III.  p.  3117  sqq. 
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times  vei-y  different  opinions  of  the  descent,  but  regarded  it  chiefly  as 
a  victoiy  over  the  kingdom  of  Satan. 

John  ^Epinus/  a  Lutheran  minister  in  Ilambni-g,  started  the  contro- 
versy, lie  taught,  first  in  1544  and  afterwards  more  fully,  that  Christ 
descended  with  his  spirit  into  the  region  of  the  lost,  in  order  to  suffer 
the  pains  of  hell  for  men,  and  thus  to  complete  his  humiliation  or  tlie 
Avork  of  redemption.  So  he  explained  Psalm  xvi.  10  (comp.  Acts  ii.  27, 
31).  Luther  himself  had  at  one  time  (1524)  given  a  similar  exposition 
of  this  passage.  Flacius  sided  with  -<3ipinus.  But  this  theory  was  more 
Refoimed  than  Lutheran,  and  was  opposed  by  his  colleagues,  who  car- 
ried the  dispute  into  the  pulpit  and  excited  the  people.  Matsberger  in 
Augsburg  represented  the  descent,  according  tt>  the  usual  view,  as  a 
local  change,  but  had  to  suifer  three  years'  imprisonment  for  it.  Brenz 
condemned  such  locomotion  as  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  and  ubiq- 
uity of  Christ,  and  denied  the  locality  of  hell  as  well  as  of  heaven. 
This  accords  w^ith  his  view  of  the  ascension.  Melanchthon,  being  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  magistrate  of  Hamburg,  answered  with  caution,  and 
warned  against  preaching  on  subjects  not  clearly  revealed.  lie  re- 
ferred to  a  sermon  of  Luther,  preached  at  Torgau,  1533,  in  which  he 
graphically  describes  the  descent  as  a  triumphant  march  of  Christ 
through  tlie  dismayed  infernal  hosts,  so  that  no  believer  need  here- 
after be  afraid  of  the  devil  and  damnation.  Melanchtlion  thought 
this  view  was  more  probable  than  that  of  yEpiuus;  at  all  events, 
Christ  manifested  himself  as  a  conqueror  in  hell,  destroyed  the  power 
of  the  devil,  i-aised  many  dead  to  life  (Matt,  xxvii.  53),  and  proclaimed 
to  them  tlie  true  doctriiie  of  the  Messiah ;  to  ask  more  is  uimecessar}^ 
He  advised  the  magistrate  to  exclude  the  controversy  from  the  pulpit.* 


'  Λ  Rc'llenized  form  (Αίπίπ'ής.  hi<jJu  Iqftii)  for  his  German  name  Hock,  or  Hoch.  He  was 
born,  U!M),  at  Ziegesar,  Brandenburg ;  studied  at  Wittenberg,  became  pastor  at  St.  Peter's, 
Ilanibiug.  152!).  Superintendent  in  ΙΓ);',2,  introduced  tlie  Reformation  into  that  city,  signed  the 
Articles  of  Smalcald,  15,17.  stood  in  high  esteem  and  died  1553.  He  was  a  colleague  of 
^ycst])hal.  and  opposed  with  Flacius  the  Leipzig  Interim. 

2  !•  ept.  1 550,  Corp.  Reform.  Vol.  VII.  p.  (i(;5.  Comp.  Schmidt,  Melanchthon,  p.  554  sq,  In 
his  Tj)r.i,  Melanchthon  passes  by  the  r/rsr.rnsus  as  unessential.  In  a  letter  to  Spalatin,  March 
20, 1531  (Cor/>.  Re/orm.Yo].  II.  p. 4!tO)  he  expre'^ses  his  inability  to  explain  the  dark  pas- 
sage, 1  Pet.  iii.  10,  20.  He  was  pleased  with  Luther's  sermon  at  Torgau,  but  added,  in  a  pri- 
vate letter  to  Anton  Musa  (March  12,  1543.  Οο•/>.  R^rni.  Yol  V.  p.  58),  that  Christ  proba- 
bly preached  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  in  the  spirit  world,  and  converted  such  men  as  Scipio 
and  Fabins.  (Zwingli  likewise  believed  in  the  salvation  of  the  nobler  heathen.)  He  wrote 
to  ^Epinus,  April  20,  1546  (Corp.  Reform.  Vol.  VI.  p.  116),  to  preach  the  necessary  doctrines 
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Sevei'al  of  the  most  violent  opponents  of  ^pinus  were  deposed  and 
expelled.  The  dispute  was  lost  in  more  serious  controversies.  It  was 
almost  confined  to  Hamburg. 

The  Formula  of  Concord  sanctioned  substantially  the  view  of  Lu- 
ther and  Melanchthon,  without  enteiung  into  the  minor  questions. 

IX.    TUE   ADIAPnORISTIC    (OK   INTERIMISTIc)   COXTKOVERSY   (1548-155.")).' 

This  controversy  is  the  subject  of  the  tenth  article  of  the  'Formula 
of  Concord/  but  Avas  the  first  in  the  order  of  time  among  the  disputes 
which  occasioned  this  symbol.  It  arose,  soon  after  Luther's  death,  out 
of  the  unfortunate  Smalcald  war,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Lutheran  states,  and  Iti'ought  them  for  a  time  under  the  ecclesiastical 
control  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  his  Romish  advisers. 

Ecclesiastical  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  are  neither  commanded 
nor  forbidden  in  the  AVord  of  God,  are  in  themselves  indifferent 
{αδιάφορα,  media,  Tes  mecUce,  Mitteldinge),  but  the  observance  or  non- 
observance  of  tliem  may,  under  testing  circumstances,  become  a  matter 
of  principle  and  of  conscience.  The  Augsburg  Confession  and  Apol- 
ogy (Art.  YIT.)  declare  that  agreement  in  doctrine  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments  is  suflicient  for  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and 
may  co-exist  with  diversity  in  usages  and  rites  of  human  origin,  Lu- 
ther himself  desired  to  retain  many  forms  of  the  Catholic  worsJiip 
which  he  considered  innocent  and  beautiful,  provided  only  that  no 
merit  be  attached  to  them  and  no  burden  be  imposed  upon  the  con- 
science.^    But  there  is  a  irreat  difference  between  retaining  old  forms 

of  fiiith,  repentance,  prayer,  good  works,  rather  than  speculations  on  things  which  even  the 
most  learned  did  not  know. 

'  Comp.  Fi.ACiCS  :  Von  irahren  vndfalsclicn  Mitteldinr/e!7,  etc.;  EntscliuldlguiUj  geschriehen 
an  die  Universilat  zu  Wittenberg  dcr  JMittthling  halben,  etc.;  Wider  ein  recht  heidniseh,ja 
Epiriirisch  liurh  der  Adinjthorlsfen,  darin  das  Leipzische  Interim  vertheidigt  icird,  etc.;  and 
other  ])amphlets,  printed  at  Magdeburg  (as  the  "■  Kanzlei  Goites'),  1540  ;  Wigand  :  Oe  neu- 
trnJibus  et  mediis,  Frcf.  15(;u;  Schlussklhurg  :  Cat.  Hccret.  Lib.  XIII.  {de  Adiaphoristis  et 
Iiiterimistis) ;  Biek  :  Das  dreifache Inte}-{7n,J,<i\[)7,.  1 725 ,  Planck,  Vol.  IV.  i)p.  85-248 ;  II.  Ros- 
si;r, :  Mel.  und  das  Interim  (at  the  close  of  Twesten's  monograph  on  Flacius,  T5erlin,  1844) ; 
Kankk:  Deutsche  Gesrh.,GXc.Yo\.Y.;  Giksklf.r,Vo1.  IV.  p.  4:55  ;  IIekzog:  Encijkl.Xdi.J. 
p.l24;  Vol.  VIII.  p.  288;  Schmidt:  3/e/.  pp.  401,  40.5,  524  ;  G.Fkaxk,Vo1.  I.  pp.  113,  IIG  ; 
Fii.  II.  R.  FiiAXK,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  1-120  ;  Dorner,  p.  3;M . 

^  Sec  his  humorous  letter  to  Buchholzer  in  Berlin,  Dec.  4,1 5.'i0  (  7?riV/>,Vol.  V.  p.  235),  which 
might  have  considerably  embarrassed  the  anti-Adia])horists  had  they  known  it.  He  advises 
Elector  Joachim  II.  that  in  introducing  the  Reformation  he  may,  if  he  desired  it,  put  on  one 
or  three  priestly  garments,  like  Aaron ;  may  hold  one  or  even  seven  processions,  like  Jo-shua 
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and  restoring  them  after  they  have  been  abolished,  as  also  between  a 
voluntary  and  a  compulsory  observance.  When  circumcision  was  yet 
lawful  and  practiced  by  Jewish  Christians,  Paul  resisted  it,  and  sa\ed 
the  principle  of  Christian  liberty  against  the  Judaizing  error  which 
made  circumcision  a  condition  of  salvation.  Some  of  the  Romish 
ceremonies,  moreover,  especially  those  connected  with  the  canon  of  the 
mass,  invohe  doctrine,  and  affect  the  whole  idea  of  Christian  worship. 

When  the  Emperor,  with  the  aid  of  the  treasonable  Elector  Maurice 
of  Saxony,  had  broken  up  the  Lutheran  League  of  Smalcald,  he  re- 
quired the  Protestants  to  submit  to  a  doctrinal  and  ceremonial  com- 
promise till  the  final  settlement  of  the  religious  controversy  by  an 
oecumenical  Council. 

The  first  compromise  Λvas  the  so-called  Augsbitrg  Inter hii,  enacted 
by  the  Diet  of  Augsbui-g  (May,  1548)  for  the  whole  empire.  It  was 
essentially  Pomish,  and  yielded  to  the  Protestants  only  the  marriage 
of  priests  and  the  cup  of  the  laity.  It  was  rigidly  executed  in  the 
Southern  and  prevailingly  Roman  Catholic  states,  where  about  four 
hundred  Lutheran  preachers  Avere  expelled  or  dismissed  for  non-con- 
formity. 

The  second  compromise,  called  the  Leijjzig  Literim,  was  enacted 
by  the  Elector  Maurice  (December,  1548),  with  the  aid  of  Melanchthon 
and  other  leading  Lutheran  divines,  for  his  Protestant  dominion,  where 
the  Augsburg  Interim  could  not  be  carried  out.  It  was  much  milder, 
saved  the  evangelical  creed  in  its  essential  features— as  justification  by 
the  sole  merits  of  Christ  through  a  living  faith — but  required  con- 
formity to  the  Romish  ritual,  including  confirmation,  episcopal  ordina- 
tion, extreme  unction,  and  even  the  greater  part  of  the  canon  of  the 
mass,  and  such  ceremonies  as  fasts,  processions,  and  the  use  of  images 
in  churches.^ 

The  Protestants  were•  forced  to  the  alternative  of  either  submitting 
to  one  of  these  temporary  compromises,  or  risking  the  fate  of  martyrs. 

Melanchthon,  in  the  desire  to  protect  churches  from  plunder  and 

before  Jericho ;  and  may  dance  before  it,  as  David  danced  before  the  ark,  provided  only  such 
things  were  not  made  necessary  for  salvation. 

'  t^ee  the  text  of  the  two  Interims  in  Gieseler,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  193-196  and  201-203;  the 
Interim  Lipsiense,  also,  in  Cor/K  Reform.  Vol.  VII.  The  term  g.ave  rise  to  sarcastic  conun- 
drums. ΆΆ  Iiiterimo,  interhus,  Ilinterim,  der  Schalk  ist  hinter  ihm  (the  villain  is  behind  it).  On 
the  political  aspects  of  the  Interim,  see  the  fifth  volume  of  Ranke. 
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ministers  from  exile,  and  in  tlie  liope  of  saving  the  canse  of  the  Ref- 
ormation for  better  times,  yet  not  Avitlioiit  blainable  weakness,  gave 
liis  sanction  to  the  Leipzig  Interim,  and  nndertook  to  act  as  a  mediator 
between  the  Emperor,  or  his  Protestant  ally  Manrice,  and  the  Prot- 
testant  conscience.^  It  was  the  greatest  mistake  in  his  life,  yet  not 
without  plausible  excuses  and  incidental  advantages.  lie  advocated 
immovable  steadfastness  in  doctrine,  but  submission  in  every  thing 
else  for  the  sake  of  peace.  lie  had  the  satisfaction  that  the  University 
of  Wittenberg,  after  temporary  suspension,  was  restored,  and  soon  fre- 
quented again  by  two  thousand  students ;  that  no  serious  attempt  Avas 
made  to  introduce  the  Interim  there,  and  that  matters  remained  pretty 
much  as  before.  But  outside  of  Wittenberg  and  Saxony  his  conduct 
appeared  treasonable  tu  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  and  acted  as  an 
encoui-agement  to  an  unscrupulous  and  uncomprumising  enemy.  Hence 
the  venerable  man  was  fiercely  assailed  from  every  quarter  by  friend 
and  foe.  lie  afterwards  frankly  and  honorably  confessed  that  he  had 
gone  too  far  in  this  matter,  and  ought  to  have  kept  aloof  from  the  in- 
sidious counsels  of  politicians.^  He  fully  recovered  his  manhood  in 
the  noble  Saxon  Confession  which  he  prepared  in  1551  for  the  Council 
of  Trent,  and  which  is  not  merely  a  repetition  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, but  also  a  refutation  of  the  theology,  worship,  and  government 
of  the  papal  Church. 

Flacius  chose  the  second  alternative.  Escaping  from  Wittenberg 
to  the  free  city  of  Magdeburg,  he  opened  from  this  stronghold  of  rigid 
Lutheranism,  with  other  '  exiles  of  Christ,'  a  fierce  and  effective  war 
against  Melanchthon  and  the  'dangerous  rabble  of  the  Adiaphorists.' 
He  charged  his  teacher  and  benefactor  with  superfluous  mildness, 
Aveakness,  Avant  of  faith,  treason  to  truth;  and  characterized  the  Leipzig 

'  To  the  Augsburg  Intevim  he  was  decidedly  opposed,  and  he  had  also  sundry  objections  to 
the  ceremonial  jjart  of  the  Leipzig  Interim.  He  is  only  responsible  for  its  doctrinal  part. 
!*'ee  his  letters  tVum  this  period  in  Corj>.  Re/onn.  Vols.  VI.  and  VII.,  and  b^chmidt's  Mel.  j)p. 
r.l)7  and  '>2\. 

*  In  a  letter  to  his  enemy,  M.  Flacius,  dated  Sept.  5,  Ιό.'ίΟ,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  confess, 
after  some  .slight  reproaches,  '  Vincite!  Cedo ;  nihil  jntgno  de  ritihus  illis,  et  maxhne  ojito,  ut 
dulc.is  sit  ecci esiaruvi  ronrordia.  I-'ateor  etlnm  hac  in  re  a  7»e  peccatum  esse,  et  a  Deo  I'eniam 
pi'fo,  quod  non  procul  fmji  iiisidiosas  i/las  dcliherationes.  Sed  ilia  quce  viihi /also  a  te  et  a 
(ϊιιίίο  ohjiciuntur,  refutabo.'  Corp.  Reforw.YoX.NWl.  p.  841  sq.  And  to  the  Saxon  j)astors  he 
wrote,  Jan.  17,  1Γ)Γ>7  (Vol.  IX.  p.  61)  :  '■  Pertractus  sum  ad  aularum  delilierationes  insidiosas. 
Quare  sicubi  vel  lapsus  sum,  vel  lamjrddius  aliqidd  egi,  peto  a  Deo  et  ah  Eeclesia  veniam,  et 
judiciis  Ecclesiiv  obtemperabo. ' 
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Interim  as  an  undisguised  '  union  of  Christ  and  Belial,  of  light  and 
darkness,  of  sheep  and  -wolf,  of  Christ  and  Antichrist,'  aiming  at  tlie 
'reinstatement  of  popery  and  Antichrist  in  the  temple  of  God.'^  His 
chief  text  was  1  Cor.  x.  20-23.  lie  had  upon  the  whole  the  best  of 
the  aro-ument,  althou2;h  in  form  he  violated  all  the  laws  of  courtesy 
and  charity,  and  continued,  even  long  afterwards,  to  persecute  Melancli- 
thon  as  an  abettor  of  Antichrist. 

In  a  milder  tone  the  best  friends  of  Melanchthon  remonstrated  with 
him.  Brenz  preferred  exile  and  miseiy  to  the  Tnterini,w\u(A\  he  called 
interiius.  Bucer  of  Strasburg  did  the  same,  and  accepted  a  call  to 
England,  Calvin  on  this  c^uestion  sided  with  tlie  anti-Adiaphorists, 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  Melanchthon  (June  IS,  1550),  Avhicli  is  a  model 
of  brotherly  frankness  and  reproof.  'My  present  grief,'  lie  says  in 
substance,  'i-enders  me  almost  speechless.  ...  In  openly  admonishing 
you,  I  am  discharging  the  duty  of  a  true  friend;  and  if  I  employ  a 
little  more  sevei'ity  than  usual,  do  not  think  it  is  owing  to  anj'  dimimi- 
tion  of  my  old  affection  and  esteem  for  you.  ...  I  know  you  love  noth- 
ing better  than  open  candor.  I  am  truly  anxious  to  approve  all  your 
actions,  both  to  myself  and  to  others.  But  at  present  I  accuse  you  b^ 
fore  yourself,  that  I  may  not  be  forced  to  join  those  who  condemn  you 
in  your  absence.  This  is  the  sum  of  your  defense:  Tliat  provided 
purity  of  doctrine  be  retained,  externals  should  not  be  pertiuaciousl}^ 
contended  for.  .  .  .  But  you  extend  the  adiaphora  too  far.  .  .  ,  Some  of 
tliem  contradict  the  Word  of  God.  .  ,  .  When  we  are  in  the  thick  of 
the  fight,  M'e  must  fight  all  the  more  manfully;  the  hesitation  of  the 
general  briuo;s  more  disc-race  than  the  flio-ht  of  a  whole  herd  of  com- 
mon  soldiers.  All  will  blame  you  if  you  do  not  set  the  example  of 
unflinching  steadfastness.  ...  I  had  rather  die  with  you  a  hundred 
times  than  see  you  survive  the  doctrines  surrendered  by  you.     I  have 

'  Thus  he  concisely  states  the  case  on  the  long  title-page  of  his  Apoloq)/,  or  Entschuldii^ung, 
etc.,  addressed  to  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  with  a  letter  to  Melanchthon,  Magdeburg, 
1519.  The  concluding  words  of  the  title  state  the  aim  of  the  Interim  thus:  ^ Das  Ende  ist 
die  Einsetzunr/  des  Papsttliums  und  EinsteUung  des  Antichrists  in  den  Teinpel  Cliristi,  Stdr- 
kitni/  der  Gottlosen,  dass  sie  iiher  der  Kirche  Christi  sto/ziren,  Betriibung  der  Guttfiirchtigen, 
item  Scliwdchung,  Einfii/irung  in  Zwei/el,  Trennung  und  unzahlige  Aergerniss.'  He  relates 
of  Melanchthon  that  he  derived  from  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  in  1548  the  vain  hope  of  the  near 
death  of  the  Emperor,  which  would  end  these  troubles.  He  also  published  several  confiden- 
tial letters  of  Luther  to  Melanchthon,  written  during  the  Diet  at  Augsburg,  1530,  upbraiding 
him  for  his  plijlosophy  and  timidity. 
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110  fear  for  tlie  truth  of  God,  nor  do  I  distrust  your  steadfastness.  .  .  . 
Pardon  nie,  dear  Pliilip,  for  loading-  your  Ijreast  with  these  groans. 
May  tlie  Lord  continue  to  guide  you  by  his  Spirit  and  sustain  you  1λ' 
Ills  might.' ' 

The  defeat  of  the  Emperor  hy  Elector  Mam-ice,  μΊιο  now  turned 
against  hiui,  as  he  had  turned  before  against  his  fellow-Protestants,  and 
the  consequent  Peace  of  Augsburg,  1555,  made  an  end  to  the  Interim 
troubles,  and  secured  freedom  to  the  Lutheran  Churches.  But  among 
theologians  the  controversy  continued  till  the  death  of  Melanchthon. 

The  conduct  of  Melanchthon  weakened  his  authority  and  influence, 
Avhich  had  been  rising  higher  and  higher  before  and  after  Luther's 
death,  especially  in  the  University  of  Wittenberg.  Before  this  unfor- 
tunate controversy  he  was  universally  regarded  as  the  theological  head 
of  the  evangelical  Cliurch  in  Germany,  but  now  a  large  number  of 
Lutherans  began  to  look  upon  him  with  distrust. 

X.    THE    STltASBLKG     CONTROVERSY    ON    PREDESTINATION    HETWEEN    ZANCHI 
AND   MARBACII    (15G1-1.jG3).2 

This  is  the  last  specific  doctrine  discussed  in  the  Formula  of  Con- 
cord (Art.  XL).     The  German  and  Swiss  Reformers  alike  renewed, 

'  0/<era,  Vol.  IX.  p.  r>i,  and  Letters  of  Calvin,  by  J.  Bonnet,  English  translation,  Vol.  II. 
p.  2.")7.  Λ  letter  of  similar  spirit  and  import  to  Melanchthon,  by  his  friend  Anton  Corviniis 
(Hiibener),  a  distinguished  reformer  in  Ilesse  and  Guttingen,  who  snft'ered  imprisonment  for 
liis  opposition  to  the  Interim,  was  recently  discovered  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Hanover  by 
I  wan  Franz,  and  published  in  Ivahnis,  Zeitschr'ift  Jur  die  hist.  Theoh  1874,  pp.  105  sqq., 
from  which  I  quote  the  following  passages  :  '  0  P/dli/>pe,  ο  inqiiam  Philippe  noster,  redi  per 
iiiimortalem  Christum  nd  pristinum  candorem,  ad  prist! nam  tuain  sinceritutem  !  non  lam/uefa- 
cito  ista  tua  forviidine,  pusillanimitate  et  inepta  moderatione  nostroruvi  animos  tantopere! 
Non  aperito  hue  ratione  ad  Papatus  recnrrentem  impietatein  ac  Idolomaniasfenestramacja- 
nutiml  Non  sis  tantoruin  in  Ecdesia  offendicrdorum  autor !  Ne  sinas  tua  tain  egregia 
sa-lpta,  dicta,  facta,  quibus  mirifice  de  Ecdesia  hactenus  meritus  es,  isto  condonationis,  mode- 
rationis,  novationis  ntrro  ad  eum  modum  deformari !  Cogitn,  quantum  unimi  ista  nostra  car- 
nis  ac  rationis  consilia  et  adversariis  addiint  et  iio.ftris  adimant .'  Perpende,  qiiam  placari 
etiam  istis  condonittiotdhus  adversarii  nostri  non  quennt,  qid  totius  Papatus  doctrinam  et  om- 
nes  ex  trquo  iinjiios  rultus  reposcunt  et  ex  nostra  levitate  spein  concipiunt  se  hac  in  re  facile  voti 
compotes  futuros.  Dctcstatur  Uominus  apud  Jeremiam  eos,  qui  inanus  pessimorum  confortant, 
ut  non  convertatur  unusquisque  a  malitia  sua.  Cur  igitur  in  tain  ardna  causa  non  tales  nos 
gerivms  ut  hujvsmodi  detestutio  competere  in  nos  haud  possit  f  qua  perversitate  ariindo  hue  tiluc 
ventis  agitata  dici  quam  Joliannis  constantiam  imitari  vialumus.'  .  .  .  Proinde  Te,  ο  noster 
PhiUjipe,  itenim  ntqne  iteruin  per  ilium  ipsxnn  Christum  redemptorem  nostrum  et  hreri  fultirum 
judicem  roqamus,  ut  /irofessionis  tuie  memor  t(dem  te  cum  reliquis  ViteJiergensihus  jam  gerns, 
qualem  Te  ah  initio  hiijuscaus(e  ad  Elertoris  captiritatem  usque  gessisti,  hoc  est.  ut  ea  sentias, 
dicas,  scriljfis,  aqas,  qu<r  Philip/nim,  Christianum  Doclorem  derent,  non  aulicum  Philoso/diuiu.' 

'  rLANCK,Yol.  VI.  pp.  80'J  sqq.;  liUHiticu:  Geschichte  der Reform.  iniElsass,  bes.  in  Strass- 
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as  an  impregnable  fortress  in  their  ^var  against  the  Pelagian  corrup- 
tions of  Rome,  the  Aiigustinian  system,  with  its  two  closely  connected 
doctrines  of  the  absolute  spiritual  slavery  or  inability  of  the  nnregen- 
erate  will  of  man,  and  the  absolute  predestination  of  God ;  though 
with  the  characteristic  difference  that  Luther  and  Melanchthon  empha- 
sized the  serviivi  arhitrium,  Zwingli  the  providentia,  Calvin  the  ρ rce- 
destinatio.  In  other  words,  the  German  Reformers  started  from  the 
anthropological  premise,  and  inferred  from  it  the  theological  conclu- 
sion ;  while  Calvin  made,  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God  the  corner- 
stone of  his  system.  Luther  firmly  adhered  to  the  servum  arh'itrium, 
but  was  more  cautious,  in  his  later  yeai'S,  on  the  mystei-y  of  the prcedesti- 
natio}  Melanchthon  gave  up  both  for  his  synergism  and  the  nniver- 
sality  of  grace,  though  he  continued  in  friendly  correspondence  with 
Calvin,  who  on  his  part  put  the  mildest  construction  on  this  depart- 
ure. The  rigid  Lutherans  all  retained  Luther's  view  of  total  depravity 
in  opposition  to  synergism,  and  some  of  them  (namely,  Amsdorf,  Fla- 
cius,  Brenz,  Wigand,  and,  for  a  time,  Ileshusius)  were  also  strict  predes- 


htirg,  3  Theile,  Strasburg,  1830-1832;  Schaveizer  :  Centraldogvien  der  Reform.  Kirclie,  Vol. 
I.  pp.  418-470  (a  very  full  and  able  account);  Heppe  :  iJogmatik  des  D.  Protest,  λ^οΐ.  II. 
pp.  44-47 ;  G.  Frank,  Vol.  I.  pp.  178-184;  Fr.  H.  R.  Frank,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  121-344. 

'  The  Philippist  Lasius  first  asserted  (l.^GS)  that  Luther  had  recalled  his  book  Oe  servo 
orbitrio  (1525),  but  this  was  indignantly  characterized  by  Flacius  and  Westphal  as  a  wretched 
lie  and  an  insult  to  the  evangelical  church.  The  fact  is  that  Luther  emphatically  reaffirmed 
this  book,  in  a  letter  to  Capito,  1537,  as  one  of  hisA'ery  best  {'■mdlum  eniin  agnosco  meumjus- 
tiim  lihrum  nisi  forte  De  servo  arbitrio,  et  Catechismmn').  And,  indeed,  it  is  one  of  his  most 
powerful  works.  Luthardt  (Die  Lekre  vomfreten  TF/Z/en,  Leipz.  18G3,  p.  122)  calls  it  '■eine 
incLlitige  Schrift,  stolz,  wahrheitsgeiviss,  l-ii/in  in  Gedanken  und  Wort,  roll  heiligen  Eifers, 
gewaltigeuErnstes^ausinnerster  Seele  herausgeschrieben.  .  .  .  Kanm  irgendico  sonst  ergiesst  sich 
gleick  machtig  und  reich  der  Strom  seines  Geisles.'  Only  in  regard  to  predestination  Luther 
may  be  said  to  have  moderated  his  view  somewhat,  although  he  never  recalled  it,  that  is,  he 
still  taught  in  his  later  writings  (in  his  Com.  on  Cenesis,  Ch.  VI.  G,  18  ;  Ch.  XXVI.)  the  dis- 
tinction and  antagonism  between  the  revealed  will  of  God.  which  sincerely  calls  all  to  repent- 
ance and  salvation,  and  the  inscrutable  secret  will  which  saves  only  a  ])art  of  the  race;  but  he 
laid  the  main  stress  practically  on  the  former  and  the  means  of  grace,  and  thus  prepared  the 
way  for  the  1 1  tli  Article  of  the  Formula  of  Concord.  '  Seripsi, '  he  wrote  in  1 53G, '  esse  omnia 
nhsoluta  et  neressaria,  sed  simnl  addidi,  quod  ndsjtii  iendus  sit  /Jens  revelatiis'  (0/iera  exer/. 
Vol.  VI.  p.  300).  Luthardt  (1.  c.  p.  14G)  correctly  says  fin  opposition  both  to  Liitkens  and  Phi- 
li])pi)  that  Luther  never  recalled,  but  retained  his  earlier  views  on  predestination  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  all  that  happens,  and  only  guarded  them  against  abuse.  The  result  of  Kostlin's  in- 
Λ  estigation  is  this,  that  Luther  never  attempted  a  solution  of  the  contradiction  between  the 
secret  and  the  revealed  will  of  God.  ^JJas  eben  ist  seine  Le/ire,  dass  unser  Erkennen  nic/it  so 
wc'it  reirhf,  und  dass  wir  tins  auch  das  Unhegreifliche  und  Unverstdndiiche  ge fallen  lassen  miis- 
srn.  .  .  .  Er  sellist  spricht  aus,  dass  ein  Widerspruch  fur  uns  stehen  bleibe,  den  wir  nicht  losen 
konnen  noch  sollen.'     Luther  s  Theologie,Yol.  II.  p.  328. 
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tinarians.^  But  the  prevailing  Lutheran  sentiment  became  gradually 
averse  to  a  particular  predestination,  all  the  more  since  it  was  a  prom- 
inent doctrine  of  the  hated  Calvinists,  The  Foi-mula  of  Concord  sanc- 
tit)ned  a  compromise  between  Augustiniaiiism  and  universalism,  or 
between  the  original  Luther  and  the  later  Melanchthon,  by  teaching 
both  the  absolute  inability  of  man  and  the  universality  of  divine  grace, 
without  an  attempt  to  solve  these  contradictory  positions.  Li  regard 
to  the  slavery  of  the  human  will,  the  Formula  of  Concord,  following 
Luther,  went  even  furtlier  than  Calvin,  and  compared  the  natural 
man  with  a  dead  statue,  or  clod,  and  stone ;  while  Calvin  always  (so 
far  agreeing  with  the  later  Melanchthon)  insisted  on  the  spontaneity 
and  responsibility  of  the  will  in  sinning,  and  in  accepting  or  rejecting 
the  grace  of  God. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  was  opened  by  the  fierce  polemic  Tile- 
inann  Ileshusius,  who,  in  his  defense  of  the  corporeal  presence  against 
the  Saci'amentarians  (Jena,  1560),  first  attacked  also  Calviirs  doctrine 
of  predestination,  as  Stoic  and  fatalistic,  although  a  year  afterwards, 
in  o}iposition  to  synergism,  he  returned  to  his  former  view  of  an  abso- 
lute and  particular  predestination.  Beza  answered  his  attack  with 
supeiior  ability.^ 

Of  more  importance  was  the  cuntrovei"sy  between  Marbach  (a  friend 
of  Ileshusius)  and  Zanchi  within  the  Lutheran  denomination  itself. 
It  decided  its  position  on  the  question  of  predestination  and  persever- 
ance. 

The  Cliurch  of  Strasburg  had  received  from  its  reformer,  Martin 
Bucer  (who  on  account  of  the  Interim  followed  a  call  to  the  L'^niver- 
sity  of  Cambridge,  1549,  and  died  there,  1551),  a  unionistic  type,  and 
acted  as  mediator  between  the  Swiss  and  German  churches.  The 
Reformed  Teti-npolitan  (\uifossion,  the  Lutlicran  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, and  the  Wittenberg  Concordia  (a  compromise  between  the  Lu- 
theran and  Zwinglian  views  on  the  eucharist),  Avere  held  in  great 
esteem.  Calvin  and  Peter  Martyr,  λυΙιο  preached  and  taught  there, 
made  a  deep  impi-ession.     The  celebrated  historian  Sleidanus,  and  the 

'  See  the  proof  passages  in  Frank's  Theol.  der  Concord,  formel.  Vol.  IV.  pp.  2.")4-2Gl  ;  Lu- 
tliardt,  pp.  240-214  ;  rianck.Vol.  IV.  pp.  G!)l-712;  and  Schweizer,  1.  c. 

°  See  Sclnveizer,  1.  c.  ])p.  402  sqq.  Hesluisius  and  Westpluil  invented  the  name  Culvinists, 
which  henceforth  was  nsed  in•  I^utherans  for  the  Reformed,  as  the  term  ZwirKjUans  had  been 
before.     The  term  s.:crament(irians  was  applied  to  both  without  distinction. 
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learned  founder  and  rector  of  the  aeadenij,  John  Sturm,  labored  in 
the  same  spirit. 

Jerome  Zanclii  (Zanchius,  1516-1590),  a  converted  Italian,  and  pu- 
pil of  Peter  Martyi•,  became  his  successor  as  Professor  of  Theology  at 
Strasburg  in  1553.  lie  was  one  of  the  most  learned  Calvinistic  di- 
vines of  the  age,  and  labored  for  some  time  with  great  acceptance. 
He  taught  that  in  the  eucharist  Christ's  true  body  broken  for  us,  and 
his  blood  shed  for  us,  are  received  in  the  sacrament,  but  not  MUtli  the 
mouth  and  teeth,  but  by  faith,  and  consequently  only  by  believers. 
This  was  approved  by  his  superiors,  since  the  communion  was  not  a 
cibus .ventris  sed  mentis,  and  the  same  view  had  been  taught  by  Bucer, 
Capito,  Hedio,  Zell,  and  Martyr.  He  opposed  ubiquity,  and  the  use 
of  images  in  churches.  He  taught  unconditional  predestination,  and 
its  consequence,  the  perseverance  of  saints,  in  full  harmony,  as  he  be- 
lieved, with  Augustine,  Luther,  and  Bucer.  He  reduced  his  ideas  to 
four  sentences:  1.  The  elect  receive  from  God  the  gift  of  true  saving 
faith  only  once;  2.  Faith  once  received  can  never  be  totally  and  finally 
lost,  partly  on  account  of  God's  promise,  partly  on  account  of  Christ's 
intercession  ;  3.  In  every  elect  believer  there  are  two  men,  the  external 
and  the  internal — if  he  sin,  he  sins  according  to  the  external,  but 
against  the  internal  man,  consequently  he  sins  not  with  the  whole  heart 
and  Λνϋΐ ;  4.  AVhen  Peter  denied  Christ,  the  confession  of  Christ  died  in 
his  mouth,  but  not  his  faith  in  his  heart. 

Several  years  before  Zanchi's  call  to  Strasburg,  a  Lutheran  counter- 
current  had  been  set  in  motion,  which  ultimately  prevailed.  It  was 
controlled  by  John  Marbach  (1521-1581),  a  little  man  with  a  large 
beard,  incessant  activity,  intolerant  and  domineering  spirit,  who  had 
been  called  from  Jena  to  the  pulpit  of  Strasbui-g  (1545).  Inferior  in 
learning,^  he  was  superior  to  Zanchi  in  executive  ability  and  popular 
eloquence.  He  delighted  to  be  called  Superintendent,  and  used  his 
authority  to  the  best  advantage.  He  abolished  Bucer's  Catechism  and 
introdu(;ed  Luther's,  taught  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body,  undermined 
the  authority  of  the  Tetrapolitan  Confession,  crippled  the  church  of 
FiOuch  refugees,  to  which  Calvin  had  once  ministered,  weakened  dis- 


'  Melanchthon  called  him  mediocriter  doctns,  but  his  own  estimate  was  much  higher,  and 
in  his  inaugural  he  spoke  with  such  arrogance  that  Bucer  feared  he  would  prove  a  great  mis- 
fortune fur  the  Church  at  Strasburg.     See  KOhrich  and  Schweizer,  p.  420. 
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cipliiie,  introduced  pictures  into  clinrclies,  including  those  of  Luther, 
and  began  to  republish  at  Strasburg  the  fierce  polemical  book  of 
Ilcshusius  on  the  eucharist.     This  brought  on  the  controversy. 

Zanclii  persuaded  the  magistrate  to  suppress  the  publication  of  this 
book,  because  of  its  gross  abuse  of  Melanchthon  and  a  noble  German 
Prince,  the  Elector  Frederick  III.  of  the  Palatinate,  and  because  it 
denounced  all  who  differed  from  his  views  of  the  corporeal  presence 
as  heretics.  From  this  time  Marbach  refused  to  m-eet  Zanchi  on  the 
street,  and  gatliored  from  the  notes  of  his  students  material  for  accu- 
sation that  he  tauglit  doctrines  contrary  to  the  Augsburg  Confession. 
lie  objected,  however,  not  so  much  to  predestination  itself  as  to  Zanchi's 
method  of  teaching  it  a  prior'i  rather  than  a  posteriori. 

Tlie  controversy  lasted  over  two  years.  Zanchi  visited  and  con- 
sulted foreign  churches  and  universities.  The  answers  differed  not  so 
much  on  predestination  as  on  perseverance.^ 

The  theologians  of  Marburg  (Ilyperius,  Lonicer,  Garnier,  Orth,  Po- 
ding,  Pincier,  and  Pistorius),  Zurich  (Bullinger,  Martyr,  Gualter,  Lava- 
ter,  Simler,  Ilaller,  Zwingli  Jr.),  and  Heidelberg  (Boquinus,  Tremellius, 
Olevianus,  and  Diller)  decided  in  favor  of  the  theses  of  Zanchi.  The 
ministers  of  Basel  counseled  peace  and  compromise;  the  divines  of 
Tubingen  approved  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  but  dissented 
from  the  theses  on  pei'severance ;  even  Brenz  thought  the  matter  might 
be  amicably  settled.  The  divines  of  Saxony  decided  according  to  their 
different  attitudes  towards  Melanchtlion  :  the  Melanchthonians  liked 
Zanchi's  doctrine  of  the  eucharist,  but  disliked  his  view  of  predestina- 
tion; the  anti-Melanchthonians  hated  the  former,  but  were  favorable 
to  the  latter,  because  it  was  so  strongly  taught  by  Luther  himself  {De 
servo  arhitrio). 

At  last  the  'Strasburg  Formula  of  Concord'  was  adopted  (1563), 
M'hieli  prescribed  the  Wittenberg  Concordia  of  1536  as  the  rule  of 
doctrine  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  asserted  the  possibility  of  the  loss 
of  faitli,  yet  without  denying  predestination.^  Calvin  judged  that  it 
only  threw  a  veil  over  the  truth.  Predestination  was  \\\\\\  Calvin  and 
Luther  an  independent  and  central  dogma ;  the  later  Lutherans  assigned 

'  Znncliii  Opera.Vi.Wl.  pp.  fi."»  sqq.,and  Pt.  VIII.  pp.  114  sqq. ;   Schweizer,  pp.  448-470. 
'  I'rinted  in  the  Strasbiirger  Kirchenordmtng  of  1  j'JiS,  and  in  J.uscher's  Ilistoria  moiuiim, 
\\)\.  II.  p.  L'29  sq.     See  Sclnveizer,  pp.  440  sqq. 
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it  a  subordinate  and  suLsidiaiy  position,  and  denied  its  logical  conse- 
quence, the  perseverance  of  saints.  This  was  also  the  position  of  Mar- 
bach. 

Zanchi  subscribed  the  Strasburg  Formula  with  a  restriction,  but  for 
the  sake  of  peace  he  soon  followed  a  call  to  a  Reformed  Italian  chui'cli 
at  Chiavenna,  and,  being  driven  away  by  a  pestilence  to  a  mountain, 
he  wrote  a  full  account  of  the  Strasbni-g  troubles.^  lie  was  supported 
in  his  position  by  the  worthy  Sturm  and  several  professors,  but  had 
the  disadvantage  of  being  a  foreigner  unacquainted  with  the  German 
tongue.  The  pastors,  backed  by  the  people,  triumphed  over  the  pro- 
fessors. AVhat  Marbach  had  begun,  his  pupil  Pappus  completed. 
Strasburg  was  thoroughly  Lutheranized,  the  Tetrapolitan  Confession 
formally  abolished  as  '  Zwinglian,'  and  the  Formula  ConcordiiB  intro- 
duced (1597).2 

Yet,  after  all,  the  spirit  of  Bucer  never  died  out.  From  Strasburg 
proceeded  Spener,  with  his  blessed  revival  of  practical  piety  and  a 
better  appi-eciation  of  the  Reformed  Confession  f  and  from  the  theo- 
logical faculty  of  Strasburg  Iiail  more  recently  the  appreciating  biog- 
]-aphies  of  Beza,  Bucer,  and  Capito  (by  Baum),  and  Melanchthon  (by 
Carl  Schmidt),  and  the  best  edition  of  the  woi'ks  of  Calvin  (by  Baum, 
Cunitz,  and  lieuss).  Thus  history  slowly  but  sm-ely  rectifies  its  own 
mistakes. 

The  Preparation  of  the  Formula  of  Concord.* 

Tliese  controversies  turned  the  Lutheran  churches  in  Germany  into 
a  camp  of  civil  war,  exposed  them  to  the  ridicule  and  obloquy  of  the 


*  It  is  addressed  to  Philip  of  Hesse  (Oct.  1,1565),  and  given  by  Scliweizer,  pp.  425-436. 
Zanchi  accepted  afterwards  a  call  to  a  professorship  at  the  Reformed  University  of  Heidel- 
berg, where  he  died,  1590.  He  received  also  calls  to  England,  Lausanne,  Geneva,  Zurich, 
and  Leyden,  and  was  justly  esteemed  for  his  learning  and  chai'acter.  A  complete  edition  of 
his  works  a]ipeared  at  Geneva  in  eight  parts,  in  3  vols,  folio. 

-  Comp.  Heppe,  Gesch.  des  D.  Protest.  Vol.  IV.  pp.  3 1 2-31 5. 

^  Spener  was  born  at  Rappoltsweiler,  in  Upper  Alsace,  but  his  parents  were  from  Strasburg, 
and  he  was  educated  there,  and  called  himself  a  Strasburger.  Kliefoth  (as  quoted  by  Heppe, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  399),  from  his  own  rigid  Lutheran  stand-point,  says,  not  Avithout  good  reason: 
'' M'lt  S/iener  heginnt  jener  grosse  Eroherungszurj  clrr  reformirten  Kirche  gegen  die  lutlierische, 
der  seitdem  verschiedene  Naiiien,  erst  Frdinmigkeit,  dann  Tvleranz,  dann  Union,  dann  Con^ode- 
ration  avfsein  Punier  geschriehen  hat.' 

*  For  the  fullest  account,  see  the  sixth  volume  of  Planck's,  and  the  third  volume  of  Heppe's 
historv. 
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Papists,  and  threatened  to  end  in  utter  confusion  and  dissolution.  Tlie 
danger  Avas  increased  by  the  endless  territorial  divisions  of  Germany, 
where  every  Pj-ince  and  niagisti-ate  acted  a  little  pope,  and  'every  fox 
looked  to  his  own  ])elt." 

The  best  men  in  the  Lutheran  connnunion  deeply  deplored  this  state 
of  things,  and  labored  for  peace  and  harmony,  Augustus,  Elector  of 
Sa.\i)ny  (1533-15SS),  a  pious  and  orthodox,  though  despotic  Prince, 
controlled  the  political  [)art,  and  paid  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  move- 
ment.^' Jacob  Andke^e,  Professor  of  Theology  and  Chancellor  of  the 
University  at  Tiibingen  (1528-1590),  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Brentius,  a 
uuui  of  rare  enei'gy,  learning,  eloquence,  and  diplomatic  skill,  managed 
the  theological  negotiations,  made  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  journeys,  and  sacrificed  the  comforts  of  home  and  family  (he  had 
twelve  cliildi'en)  to  the  pacification  of  the  Lutheran  Church.^     Next 


'  As  Brenz  says  :  ^ Ks  hifje  ein  jer/licher  Fur/is  seines  Bahjes.^ 

^  8(),(;()0  yiilden.  An<;iistus  was  a  zealous  Liitlieran  witliout  knowing  tlio  difterence  be- 
tween Luther:\ni>ni  and  I'liilipiiism,  and  sni)i)orted  or  jjunislied  tlie  cluun)  ions  of  both  i)arties 
as  he  hiipiicned  to  he  led  or  misled  l)y  his  courtiers  and  the  theologians. 

^  On  this  remarkable  man,  see  Planck,  Vol.  VI.  j)p.  372  sqq. ;  IIeii]>e,V()l.  IV.  pj).  :)7(;  sqq. ; 
G.  Frank,  Vol.  I.  p.  219;  Hartmiinn  in  Ilerzog,  Vol.  I.  p.  ;512;  Joliannsen,  Jacob  Andveivs 
Concordintische  Tliaiiijkeit,  in  Niedner's  Zeitschrift  βίΓ  hist.  Thenl.  18.").'',  No.  .3.  Andrete 
has  often  been  too  unfavorably  judged.  Ilis  contemi>orary  opponents  called  him  'Schmidlin' 
(with  reference  to  his  father's  trade),  'Dr.  Jacobelius,  the  I'ope  of  Saxony,  the  ])ianet  of 
Swabia,  the  apostle  of  ubiquity,  allotrio-episropus,  a  worshiper  of  Bacchus  and  Mammon,' 
etc.  He  no  doubt  had  a  considei'able  share  of  vanity,  ambition,  and  theological  |)assion 
(wliich  he  disjjlayed,  e.  g. ,  against  poor  Flacius,  even  after  his  death).  But  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  general  purity  of  liis  motives,  and,  compared  with  some  other  orthodox  Luther- 
ans of  his  age,  he  was  even  liberal,  at  least  in  his  earlier  years.  At  a  later  period  he  de- 
nounced the  alterations  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  comi)ared  Melanchthon  to  Solomon, 
who  at  first  wrote  glorious  things,  but  was  afterwards  so  far  led  astray  that  the  Bible  leaves 
it  doubtful  whether  he  were  saved  (ΌΛ  er  zu  unserm  Herrijoft  oder  zii  dern  Teiiftl  (jejahren 
sei').  He  seemed  to  be  predestinated  for  the  Avork  of  his  life.  Planck  gives  a  masterly 
(though  not  altogether  just)  analysis  of  his  character,  from  which  I  quote  a  specimen,  as  it 
fiiirly  represents  the  spirit  and  style  of  his  celebrated  history  (Vol.  VI.  p.  274):  '/«  halb 
Jjf'utsr/dtiiid  /ieruiiiziireise.)i,vnd  an  jedem  neuen  Ort  init  neuen  Menschen  zu  unterhandlen — hier 
wit  (lent  Ministerio  einer  liciriisslodl.  und  dort  wit  einer  kieinev  Si/node  von  Snperintendenlen, 
icelche  die  (ieisllichkeit  einer  (janzen  Grofschtift  oder  eines  Fi'irstenthums  rejirasenliren — heutc 
mil  Hiicianern  tuid  morgen  wit  Anhangern  der  Wittenhergisrhen  Srhnle  und  Verehrern  Me- 
lanr.hthons — jetzt  mil  den  Iiau/>tpersonen,  die  an  dern  gelehrten  Streit  den  vorziigJlchsten  An- 
thi'il  genoiinnen,  und  jetzt  mit  den  S'-/i''eiern.  die  bloss  den  T.drm  rerwehrt.  und  dazmsihen 
/line! η  wit  eiiiew  oder  dew  taidern  Stillen  im  J.nnde,  die  bislier  im  Verborgenen  iiber  den  Streit 
geseii/zt  hntten — und  alien  diesen  Afeiisrhrn  a/les  zu  icerden,  um  sie  zu  geivinnen — es  gab  wirk- 
lich  /rein  Clescliaft  in  der  Welt,  das  Jur  ihn  so  t/emariit  war,  vie  dieses,  so  ivie  es  aurh  umge- 
kefirt  iveuige  Mensr/ien  gab,  die  fib•  dus  (lesvhdft  so  gemnrht  waren,  vie  er.  Nimmt  man  aber 
norh  dies  d'izii.  dnss  sic.h  aurh  der  giile  Andreiv  selbst  dfizuj'iir  gewarht  hielt,  doss  in  die  naliir- 
liche  Tla'i'jhfii  s''nrs  Gtistes  au-h  zuweilen  ein  kleiner  Windzug  iwn  Ehrgeiz  und  Eitelkeit 
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to  him,  and  at  a  later  period,  Martin  Chemnitz  (1522-158C),  the 
greatest  pupil  of  Melanclitlion  and  the  prince  among  the  Lutheran 
divines  of  his  age,'  and  Nicholas  Selnecker  (1530-1592y  originally 
likewise  a  Melanclitlion ian,  took  the  most  important  part  in  the  move- 
ment, and  formed  with  Andrei3e  the  theological  'tiiumvirate,'  which 
finally  completed  the  Form  of  Concord.^ 

/niieinblies,  dass  er  audi  fur  den  Reiz  dcr  bedeutenden  Rollc,  die  er  dubei  spielen,  nnd  des  Aiifsv- 
heiis,  das  er  erre.gen  wiirde,  nic/it  uiif'uldbar  ivar,ja  dass  selbst  der  Gedanke  an  das  \_denl  Verkelir 
in  das  er  dubei  niit  so  manclien  Fiirsten  und  Herrn  konitnen,  an  die  Eltrenbezeuqunqen,  die  man 
iinn  hier  und  da  erweisen,  an  die  Ratlis- Deputationen,  die  ihn  in  so  inanrher  kleinen  Reichsstadt 
bewillkommen,  an  die  Gaslpredigten,  die  man  ihia  avftragen,  und  an  die  Elirfurcht,  ivomit  dann 
die  ehrliche  Biirger  einer  sulc/ien  Stadt,  die  noch  keinen  Kanzler  von  Tiibimjen  qesehen  hatten, 
init  Finger  η  avf  ihn  weisen  wiirden-dass  audi  der  Gedanke  daran  den  lieiteren  und  offenherzi- 
gcn  Mann,  der  es  mit  seinen  kleinen  Schwadiheiten  nicht  so  genau  nahin  und  sie  eben  so  leidtt 
sick  selbst  as  andern  vergab,  auf  getvisse  Atigenblicke  sehr  stark  anziehen  konnte — nimmt  man 
alles  diess  zusanimen,  so  ivird  man  audi  hinreichend  erkldrt  liaben,  tvie  es  komnien  konnte,  dass 
er  vor  den  Sdiwicrigkeiten  seines  iibernoinmenen  Gesdiafts  nidii  ersdirak,  die  sidi  ihm  dock 
ebenfalls  bei  seiner  Klugheit,  bei  seiner  Weltkenntniss,  und  bei  seiner  besondern  durdi  mandie 
Er/aiiriing  erkavften  Kenntniss  der  Mensdien,  die  er  dabei  zu  bearbeiten  hatte,  lebhafter  als 
hundert  andern  darstellen  nmssten.  Geiviss  standen  audi  diese  Sdttcierigkeitcn  lebhaft  genuq 
vor  seiner  Seele,  aber  der  Reiz,  durdi  den  er  in  das  Gesdiaft  Itincingezogen  wurde,  war  so 
stark,  dass  er  ihm  schwerlich  ttatte  widerstelien  kunnen,  wenn  er  nicht  nur  die  Miihe  vnd  Ar- 
beit, die  es  ihn  kosten,  sondern  uuch  den  tausendfadien  Verdruss,  den  es  ihm  machen,  die  zahl- 
losen  Krankungcn,  die  es  ihm  zuziehen,  und  selbst  a/le  die  stechenden  Erinnerungen,  durdi  die  es 
ihm  sein  Alter  verbittern  soUte,  vorausgesehen  hdtte.^  Andrei»,  in  connection  with  Vergerius, 
founded  the  first  Bible  Society,  for  Schuonic  nations  (1 55.")).  His  grandson,  Joiiann  Valentin 
Andre:T?  (l.")80-lGr»-lr),  was  a  man  of  genius  and  more  liberal  views,  and  a  great  admirer  of  the 
order  aiul  discipline  of  the  Refonned  Church  in  Geneva,  wiiicli  he  sadly  missed  in  Germany. 

'  Author  oi  Loci  theologici;  Examen  Concilii  Trident ini ;  Harmonia  Evangeliorum  (com- 
I)leted  by  Polycarp  Leyser  and  John  Gerhard) ;  De  duabus  in  Christo  naturis,  and  other 
works  of  vast  learning.  The  Romanists  called  him  a  second  Martin  Luther,  and  said:  '»S'» 
posterior  non  fuisset,  prior  non  stetisset.'  This  reminds  one  of  the  line, '  Si  Lyra  nan  lyras- 
set,  Ljutherus  non  sallassetj' 

^  He  prepared  the  second  Latin  translation  of  the  Form  of  Concord,  and  is  best  known  by 
one  of  his  hymns.  {^Ach  bleib  bei  uns,  Ilerr  Jesu  Christ,'  etc.,  although  it  is  only  in  part 
from  him).  His  numerous  theological  writings  are  forgotten.  He  was  a  little  man  Avith 
short  legs,  at  first  a  Philippist,  then  a  rigid  Lutheran  (^parvus  Flacius');  hence  in  turn  at- 
tacked by  all  ])arties.  ^Oie  Reformirten,  gegen  die  er  den  Vers  wandte:  '"'' Erhalt  uns  Llerr 
bei  deinem  wort  und  steur  der  Zwixglianer  Mord !"  und  denen  er  die  Sdidndung  seiner 
Tochter  in  letzler  Instanz  zuchreiben  zu  milssen  glavbte,  vannten  ihn  das  '"'' Luther ajjiein  "  bei 
den  sircngen  Lutheranern  hiess  er:  "'Schelmlccker,  Seelhenker,  Seelnecator ;"  bei  den  Melanch' 
thonianern ;  ''''Judas  alter  in  suspensus."  Audi  mit  seinem  Freund  Andrea  ist  er  zulttzt  zer- 
fallcn.  .  .  .  Ein  Jahrhundert  sjia/er  wurde  er  unter  die  deutschen  Propheten  gerechnetj'  G, 
Frnnk,Vol.  I.  p.  221. 

^  The  remaining  three  authors  :vere  David  Chytrreus,  Professor  in  Rostock  (d.  IGflO),  who 
remained  a  faithful  Melanchthonian,  and  met  the  violent  al)use  of  the  zealots  with  silence; 
Andreas  Musculus,  Professor  in  Frankfort-on-the-(  )der  (d.  loSI),  who  denounced  Melancli- 
thon  as  a  patriarch  of  all  heretics,  and  praised  Luther  as  the  sun  among  the  dim  stars  of  the 
old  fathers ;  and  Christopher  Korner,  Professor  in  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  a  friend  of  Chytri\;us, 
but  unfortunate  in  his  children,  who  sunk  into  the  lowest  vices  (G.  Frank,  Vol.  I.  p.  222}. 
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The  first  attempts  at  union  -were  made  at  the  conferences  in  Frank- 
fort, 1558  ;  Kanmburg,  15G1 ;  Altenburg,  1568  ;  Wittenberg,  1569  ; 
Zerbst,1570;  Dresden,  1571 ;  but  tlicy  utterly  failed  and  increased  the 
dissension. 

After  the  violent  suppression  of  Crypto-Calvinism  in  Electoral  Sax- 
ony (1574:),  and  the  death  of  Flacius  (1575)  and  some  other  untracta- 
ble  extremists,  the  Avork  was  resumed  by  the  Elector  and  other  Princes. 
Theological  conferences  Λvere  again  lield  at  Maulbronn  (1575),  Licli- 
tenberg  (1576),  and  Torgau  (1576).  Three  forms  of  agreement  were 
prepared,  wliich,  though  not  satisfactory,  served  as  a  basis  for  the 
Formula  of  Concord.  The  first  is  the  Sioabicui  and  Saxon  Formula^ 
Avritten  by  AndreiB  (1574),  and  revised  by  Chemnitz  and  Chytripus 
(1575).^  The  second  is  the  Maulbronn  Formula^  prepared  by  the 
Swabian  divines  Lucas  Osiander  and  Baltliasar  Bidembach  (Xov.  14, 
1575),  and  approved  by  a  convent  of  Lutheran  Princes  in  the  Cloister 
of  Maulbronn  (Jan.  19, 1576).^  The  former  was  found  too  lengthy, 
the  latter  too  brief.  Hence  on  the  basis  of  both  a  third  form  was 
prepared  which  combined  their  merits,  but  omitted  the  honorable 
mention  of  the  name  of  Melanchthon.  This  is  the  '  Torgau  Bool•^ 
consisting  of  twelve  articles.^  It  was  mainly  the  work  of  Andreai  and 
Chemnitz,  and  completed  by  a  convention  of  eighteen  Lutheran  di- 
vines at  the  Castle  of  Llartenfels,  at  Toi-gau,  June  7,  1576.  It  was 
sent  by  the  Elector  Augustus  to  all  tlie  Lutheran  Princes  for  exami- 
nation and  revision.  It  was  closely  scrutinized  by  twenty  conventions 
of  theologians  held  within  three  months,  and  elicited  twcntv-five  vota, 
mostly  favorable;  even  lleshusius  and  Wigand,  the  oracles  of  ortho- 
doxy, were  pleased,  except  that  they  wished  an  express  condemnation 
of  Melanchthon  and  other  '  authors  and  patrons  of  corruptions.' 

At  last  the  present  Formula  of  Concord  Avas  comjileted,  on  the  basis 

'  Schtca!){sch-Sa  /islsche  Concordie,  FonnuJa  Supvica  et  Saxonica,  or  Formula  Concordi(e 
inter  Suevicas  et  Saxonicas  Ecclesias,  publislied  from  MS.,  in  the  original  and  revised  foi-m, 
l)y  Heppe,  Geschic/ite  des  Deutschen  Protest.  \o\.  Wl.^Beiliujen,  γγ.  7")-lG(J,  and  lGG-32u. 
They  were  preceded  by  six  sermons  of  Andreic  (15715).     I.ike\\i>e  reimlilished  by  Ueppe. 

-  See  Heppe,  Vol.  III.  pp.  7G  sqq. 

^  The  'TouGiSCHE  BucH,'  or  *■  Torijisrh  Bedvnkcn,  7re!r/icrr/est(ilt  oder  massen  vermoge 
Unites  Worts  die  cingerissene  Sp(dtungen  zirisrhen  den  Theologcn  Augshiirgischer  Confession 
rhrislllr/i  rergiivhen  und  heigekgt  werdcn  inuchten,  anno  1Γ)7ΰ.'  It  was  republished  by  Sem- 
ler,  with  rrcface  and  notes,  Halle,  17G0,  but  much  better  by  Heppe,  Marburg,  18Γ>7;  second 
cdi:i;)n    KSOO. 
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of  the  Toi'gau  Book,  by  six  learned  divines — Andreoe  (of  Tiibingen), 
Chemnitz  (of  Brunswick),  Sehiecker  (of  Leipzig),  Mnsculus  (of  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder),  Cornerus,  or  Kurner  (also  of  Frankfort),  and  Chy- 
trieiis  (of  Rostock)— who  met  in  March  and  May,  1577,  in  the  Cloister 
of  Bergen,  near  Magdebui-g,  by  order  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  Hence 
it  is  also  called  ^T/ie  Bergen  Formula^  '  The  Preface  was  written  two 
years  later  by  the  same  authors,  in  the  name  of  the  Lutheran  Princes, 
in  two  conventions  at  Jiiterbock,  January  and  June,  1579.  Three  years 
elapsed  before  the  new  symbolical  book  was  signed  and  solemnly  pub- 
lished, by  order  of  Augustus,  at  Dresden,  June  25,  15S0,  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  together  with  the  other  Lu- 
theran symbols,  in  one  volume,  called  the  '  Book  of  Concokd,'  which 
superseded  all  similar  collections.^  The  Elector  Augustus  celebrated 
the  completion  of  the  work,  which  cost  him  so  much  trouble  and 
money,  by  a  memorial  coin  representing  him  in  full  armor  on  the 
storm-tossed  ship  of  the  church.^ 

The  Formula  of  Concord,  like  the  three  preparatory  drafts  on  wliich 
it  is  based,  was  first  composed  in  the  German  language,  and  published, 
with  the  whole  Book  of  Concord,  at  Dresden,  1580.  The  Latin  text 
was  imperfectly  prepared  by  Lucas  Osiander,  and  appeared  in  the  Latin 
Concordia,,  at  Leipzig,  1580 ;  then  it  was  materially  improved  by  Sel- 
necker  for  his  separate  German-Latin  edition  of  the  Formula  (not  the 
Book)  of  Concord,  Leipzig,  1582 ;  and  was  again  revised  by  a  convent 
of  Lutheran  divines  at  Quedlinburg,  1583,  under  the  direction  of  Mar- 
tin Chemnitz.  In  this  last  revision  it  Λvas  published  in  the  first  au- 
thentic Latin  edition  of  the  Book  of  Concord,  Leipzig,  1584,  and  has 

■  Or,  Das  Berglsche  Bitch.  English  writers  usually  call  it  'Form  of  Concord,'  though 
'Formula'  is  more  correct. 

^  See  the  titles  on  p.  220,  and  literary  notices  in  KuUner,  pp.  502  sqq.  Andreaj  directed  the 
editing  of  the  German  Book  of  Concord,  Glaser  and  Fuger  read  the  proof.  The  manuscrijit 
was  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  chief  church  at  Dresden,  and  burned  up  with  it  July  ID, 
1700.  The  first  TmUti  Concordia  (1580)  was  superintended  and  edited,  though  without  proper 
authority,  by  Selnecker ;  the  second  edition  (158 1)  was  issued  by  authority  of  the  Electors. 
There  are  few  separate  editions  of  the  Formula  of  Concord,  tlie  first  by  &"elnecker,  Lijjz.  1582. 
kTce  Kollner,  p.  5G1. 

^  Fee  a  description  in  Penzel's  Saxon.  Numisin.  as  quoted  by  Planck,  Vol.  VI.  p.  080. 
Augustus  dismissed  Andrew  (1580),  ostensibly  with  great  honor  and  rich  presents,  but  in 
fact  much  displeased  with  the  garrulus  Suevus,  who  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  his  theo- 
logical ignorance,  had  fallen  out  with  Chemnitz  and  Selnecker,  and  made  many  enemies.  Eee 
a  full  account  in  neppe,Vol.  IV.  pp.  256-270. 
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been  recognized  ever  since  as  the  received  Latin  text.  It  was  also 
translated  into  the  Dntcli,  Swedish,  and  English  languages,  but  seldom 
separately  published.^ 

§  4:0.  The  Form  of  Concord,  concluded. 
Analysis  and  Criticism. 

The  Formula  of  Concord  consists  of  two  parts — the  Ejyitome  and  the 
Solida  liejjC'titio  et  Dedaratio.  Both  treat,  in  twelve  articles,  of  the 
same  matter — the  first  brief!}',  the  other  extensively.  They  begin  Avith 
the  anthropological  doctrines  of  original  sin  and  freedom  of  the  will; 
next  pass  on  to  the  soteriological  questions  concei-ning  justification,  good 
works,  the  law  and  the  gospel,  the  third  use  of  the  law ;  then  to  the 
eucharist  and  the  person  of  Christ;  and  end  Avith  foreknowledge  and 
election.  This  order  is  charactei'istic  of  the  Luthei'an  system,  as  dis- 
tinct fi'om  the  Calvinistic,  which  begins  with  the  Scriptures,  or  Avitli 
God  and  the  eternal  decrees.  The  most  important  articles  are  those 
on  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  Person  of  Christ,  which  teach  the  pe- 
culiar features  of  the  Lutheran  creed,  viz.,  consubstantiatiun,  the  com- 
munication of  the  properties  of  the  divine  nature  to  the  human  nature 
of  Christ,  and  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body. 

The  Epitome  contains  all  that  is  essential.  It  fii'st  states  the  con- 
troversy {status  controversicu),  then  the  true  doctrine  {'Jfirmaiiva),  and, 
last,  it  condenms  the  error  {negatica).  In  the  Solid  Repetition  and 
Declaration  this  division  is  omitted ;  but  the  articles  are  more  fully 
explained  and  supported  by  ample  quotations  from  the  Scriptures,  the 
fathers,  the  older  Lutheran  Confessions,  and  the  private  writings  of 
Dr.  Lutlier,  which  swell  it  to  about  five  times  the  size  of  the  Epitome. 

Each  ]iart  is  preceded  by  an  impoi-tant  introduction,  M'hich  lays 
down  the  fundamental  Protestant  ])rincij)le  that  the  Canonical  Scrip- 
tures are  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  doctrine,"  and  fixes  the  number 
of  (nine)  symbolical  books  to  be  hereafter  acknowledged  in  the  Lu- 

'  See  the  authorized  Latin  text  of  the  Epitome,  with  a  new  English  translation,  in  Vol.  III. 
pp.  1)3  sqq.  An  English  Version  of  the  Formula  from  the  German  text  appeared  in  The, 
Vliristidii  Book  of  Concord ;  or,  Sipnhoiiral  Books  of  the  Ecan()elical  Lutheran  Church,  New 
Market.  Va..  18.')1,  2d  ed.,  \ΆΓΑ.     It  professes  to  be  literal,  but  is  very  stiff  and  unidiomntic. 

'  '  /)ie  rinic/e  Rei/el  unci  Rlchtschnur  {unicn  regula  et  norma),  nach  welcher  alle  Lehrcn  rind 
Lehrer  (fcrirhtet  und  (jeurtheilt  werden  sol/tn.'  (^omp.  Psa.  cxix.  10Γ) ;  Gal.  i.  8.  The  extent 
of  ilio  ( ';mnn.  liowever.  is  not  defined,  as  in  several  Keformed  Confessions,  and  the  question  of 
llie  .^pocryiilui  of  the  Old  Testament  is  left  open. 
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theran  Church,  not  as  judges,  but  as  -witnesses  and  expositions  of  the 
Christian  faith ;  namely,  the  three  oecumenical  Symbols  (the  Apostles', 
the  Nicene,  and  the  Athanasian),  the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession,' 
the  Apology  of  the  Confession,  the  Articles  of  Smalcald,  the  Suialler 
and  Larger  Catechisms  of  Luther,^  and  the  Formula  of  Concord.  The 
Scriptures  contain  the  credeiida,  the  things  to  be  believed;  the  Sym- 
bols the  credita,  the  things  that  are  believed.  Yet  the  second  part  of 
the  Fornnila  quotes  Dr.  Luther,  ^j)ia2  sancta^que  memorice^  as  freely, 
and  Avitli  at  least  as  much  deference  to  his  authority,  as  Roman  Catho- 
lics quote  the  fathers.  Melanchthon,  the  author  of  the  fundamental 
Confession  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  is  never  named,  but  indirectly  con- 
deumed ;  and  as  to  poor  Zwingli,  he  is  indeed  mentioned,  but  only  to 
be  held  up  to  pious  horror  for  his  ^  blasphemoiis  allcBosis.'' ^  Thus  the 
supremacy  of  the  Bible  is  maintained  in  principle,  but  Luther  is  re- 
garded as  its  regulative  and  almost  infallible  expounder. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  sumraai'y  of  the  Formula. 

Art.  I.  Of  Original  Sin. — It  is  not  the  moral  essence,  or  substance, 
or  nature  of  man  (as  Flaeius  taught  with  the  old  Manichseans),  but  a 
radical  corruption  of  that  nature,  which  can  never  be  entirely  eradi- 
cated in  this  woi-ld  (against  the  Pelagian  and  semi-Pelagian  heresies). 

Art.  II.  Of  Fkee  Will. — Man,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  fall,  has 
lost  the  divine  image,  is  spiritually  blind,,  disabled,  dead,  and  even 
liostile  to  God,  and  can  contribute  nothing  towards  his  conversion, 
which  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  alone,  through  the  means  of 
grace.  The  Formula,  following  Luther,  uses  stronger  terms  on  the 
slavciT  of  the  will  and  total  depravity  than  the  Calvinistic  Confessions. 
It  compares  the  unconverted  man  to  a  column  of  salt,  Lot's  wife,  a 
statue  without  month  or  eyes,  a  dead  stone,  block  and  clod,*  and  de- 

'  ''Die  erste  ungeamlerfe  Auf/sh.  Confession^  (Aufjiistanam  illam  primam  et  non  mutatam 
Confessionem).  The  Preface  (pp.  13,  14)  rejects  the  Altered  Augshmg  Confession  (of  1540), 
if  it  be  understood  as  teaching  another  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

"These  are  called  the  '' Lnienliiliel'  (Jnicorum  bib/in,  the  layman's  Bible),  ^darin  alles 
heqriffen,  u-ns  in  heiliger  Schrift  iceitlauftig  yeliandelt,  und  eineiii  Cliristenmenschen  zu  wissen 
vonnotlien  ist.' 

^  So/.  Deri.  Art.  VIII.  p.  678  (ed.  Miiller)  :  ''Die  f/utteslasterliche  alheosis  Zwinfflii,'  -which 
Dr.  Luther  condemned  'a/s  drs  Tfvfels  Lnrve  bis  in  den  Abqrund  der  Hollen.' 

*  i-.o/ida  Derlardtio,  Art.  II.  §  24  (p.  6(12  ed.  Rech.,  p.  .'■)i)4  ed.  Miiller):  '■  Antequam  homo 
per  Sfiiritnm  Snnctuin  i/lmnindfur^convertitur,  reijeneratur  et  trahitur  .  .  .  ad  conve.rsionem  out 
reiiPnerdtionem  stinin  niliil  {nr/ionre,opernri,  aut  coo/ierari  potest,  nee  plus  quatn  lapis,  truncus, 
aut  liinus  (so  icenig  als  ein  Stein  oder  Block  oder  ΤΗοη)\    Thomasius  and  Stabl  disapprove  of 
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iiics  to  liiiii  tlic  least  spark  of  spiritual  power.'  He  can  not  even  ac- 
cept the  gospel  (which  is  the  Avork  of  pure  grace),  but  lie  may  reject  it, 
and  tliereby  incur  damnation. 

Thife  article  condemns  the  fatalism  of  the  Stoics  and  Manicha?ans, 
the  anthropological  heresies  of  the  Pelagians  and  Semi-Pelagians,  but 
also  and  especially  the  Synergism  of  Melanchthon  and  the  Philippists. 
The  chief  framers  of  the  Formula  —  Andrea?,  Chemnitz,  Selnecker, 
and  Chytrreus — were  at  first  in  favor  of  Synergism,  which  ΛνοηΜ  have 
been  more  consistent  with  Article  XI. ;  the  Swaljian-Saxon  Concordia, 
drawn  up  by  Chemnitz  and  Chytrseus,  and  the  Torgau  Book  actually 
contained  synergistic  passages.^  But  they  were  omitted  or  exchanged 
for  others,  and  consistency  was  sacrificed  to  veneration  for  Luther. 

There  is  an  obvious  and  irreconcilable  antagonism  between  Art.  II. 
and  Art.  XL  They  contain  not  simply  opposite  truths  to  be  recon- 
ciled by  theological  science,  but  contradictory  assertions,  which  ought 
never  to  be  put  into  a  creed.  The  Formula  adopts  one  part  of  Luther's 
book  De  servo  arhitrio  (1525)^  and  rejects  the  other,  which  follows 
with  logical  necessity.  It  is  Angustinian — yea,  hyper-Augustinian  and 
hypor-Calvinistic  in  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity,  and  anti- Angus- 
tinian in  the  doctrine  of  divine  predestination.  It  indorses  the  anthro- 
pological premise,  and  denies  the  theological  conclusion.  If  man  is  by 
nature  like  a  stone  and  block,  and  unuble  even  to  accept  the  grace  of 

these  expressions,  and  Luthavdt  (Lchre  v.  freien  Willcn,  p.  272)  admits,  at  least,  that  they 
are  imfortiniateiy  t'liosen  {imglilckUch  gewaldt).     Fr.  Π.  R.  Frank  defends  them. 

'  Jbid.  Art.  1 1.  §  7  (p.  GuG  ed.  Rech. ,  p.  .'589  ed.  Midler) :  .  .  . '  homo  ad  bonuvi  prorsus  corrupius 
et  morluus  sit,  ita  ut  in  hoiiiinis  nntnra  post  lapsum  ante  regenerationem  w.  scintiUula  quhlem 
spir'itualhim  virium  {nifht  ein  Funkleiii  dcr  geistlichcn  Krafte)  reliqiia  manserit  aut  restet, 
qiiibus  i/le  ex  se  ad  grntinm  iJei  prwparare  se  aut  ohlatam  gratiam  appreliendere,  aut  eius 
gratice  (ex  sese  et  per  se)  capax  esse  possit,  aut  se  ad  gratiam  applicare  aut  accomviodare,  aut 
viribiis  suis  propriis  allquid  ad  conversionem  suam  vel  ex  iota  vel  ex  dimidia  vel  ex  minima 
parte  ronferre,  agere,  operari  aut  cooperari  {ex  se  ipso  tanquam  ex  semet  ipso)  possit  (oder  aus 
seinen  eigenen  Kraften  etwas  zu  seiner  Bekehrung,  weder  zum  ganzen  voch  zum  halben  oder 
zu  einigevi  dem  tcenigsten  oder  geringsten  TIteil,  helfen,  thun,  icirken  oder  mitivirken  reriuuge, 
von  ihm  selbst,  a/s  von  i/tm  selbst).  .  .  .  Inde  adeo  naturale  liberum  arbitrium,  ralione  cor- 
riiptarum  virium  et  natures  sure  depravatw,  duntaxat  ad  en,  quw  Deo  dispUcent  et  adversan- 
tur,  activum  et  rfficax  est.^  This  and  similar  statements  are  followed  by  cpiotations  from 
Dr.  Luther,  where  he  compares  the  natural  man  to  'a  column  of  salt.  Lot's  wife,  a  clod  and 
stone,  a  dead  statue  without  eyes  or  mouth.'  All  he  said  against  Erasmus,  and  later,  in  his 
Commentary  on  Genesis,  about  free  will,  is  indorsed.  Flacius  inferred  from  the  same  teacher 
his  Maniclucan  error,  which  the  Formula  condemns  in  Art.  I. 

*  See  these  passages  in  Giescler,Λ^ol.  IV.  p.  486,  note  24  ;  Ileppe.  Der  Text  der  Bergischen 
Cnnrordienformel  verglir.hen,  etc. ;  Luthardt,  Lehre  vom  freien  ]Villen.  γγ*.  2G2  sqq.  Comp. 
also  the  remarks  of  Planck, ΛΌ1.  VI.  pp.  718  sqq. 
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God  (as  Art.  II.  teaches),  he  can  only  be  converted  by  an  act  of  al- 
mighty power  and  irresistible  grace  (which  Art.  XI.  denies).  If  some 
men  are  saved,  without  any  co-operation  on  their  part,  while  others, 
with  the  same  inability  and  the  same  opportunities,  are  lost,  the. -differ- 
ence points  to  a  particular  predestination  and  the  inscrutable  decree  of 
God;  On  the  other  hand,  if  God  sincerely  wills  the  salvation  of  all 
men  (as  Art.  XI.  teaches),  and  yet  only  a  part  are  actually  saved,  there 
must  be  some  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  saved  and  the  lost  to- 
wards converting  grace  (which  is  denied  in  Art.  II.). 

The  Lutheran  system,  then,  to  be  consistent,  mnst  rectify  itself,  and 
develop  either  from  Art.  11.  in  the  direction  of  Augustinianism  and 
Calvinism,  or  from  Art.  XI.  in  the  direction  of  Synergism  and  Ar- 
minianism.  The  former  would  be  simply  returning  to  Lnther's  orig- 
inal doctrine,  which  he  never  recalled,  though  he  may  have  modified 
it  a  little ;  the  latter  is  the  path  pointed  out  by  Melanchthon,  and 
adopted  more  or  less  by  some  of  the  ablest  modern  Lutherans.^  In 
either  case  the  second  article  needs  modification.  It  uses  the  languasre 
of  feeling  rather  than  sober  refiection,  and  gives  the  rhetorical  ex- 
pressions of  subjective  experience  the  dignity  of  symbolical  statement. 
"We  can,  indeed,  not  feel  too  strongly  the  sinfulness  of  sin  and  the 
aAvful  corruption  of  our  hearts,  nevertheless,  God's  image  in  man  is 
not  lost  or  exchanged  for  Satan's  image,  but  only  disfigured,  disabled, 
and  lying  in  ruins.  Man  is,  indeed,  in  his  prevailing  inclination,  a 
slave  of  sin,  yet  susceptible  of  the  influences  of  divine  grace,  and  re- 
mains moral  and  responsible  in  accepting  or  rejecting  the  gospel,  be- 
fore as  well  as  after  conversion.  His  reason,  his  conscience,  his  sense 
of  sin,  his  longing  for  redemption  and  for  peace  with  God,  his  prayers, 
his  sacrifices,  and  all  the  '  testimonia  animce  naturaliter  christiance^ 
bear  witness  with  one  voice  to  his  divine  origin,  his  divine  destina- 
tion, and  his  adaptation  to  the  Christian  salvation.^  But  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  innumerable  mysteries  of  Providence  in  the  order  of 
nature  as  well  as  of  grace,  and  inecpialities  in  the  distribution  of  gifts 


*  As  Thomasins,  Stahl,  Harless,  Hofmann,  Luthardt,  Kahnis.     See  Luthardt,  Die  Lehre 
vom  freien  Willen,  pp.  378  sqq. 

^  Well  says  Goethe — 

'IFcir'  nicht  das  Auge  sonnenhaft, 

Wie  konnte  ee  das  Licht  erblicken  ? 
LebV  nicht  in  unss  des  Gottes  eigne  Kraft, 
Wie  knnnV  U7ia  G'MlicIies  entzUckenV 
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and  opportunities,  which  baffle  solution  in  tliis  present  world,  and  can 
only  be  traced  to  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  God.  The  human  mind 
lias  not  been  able  as  yet  satisfactorily  to  set  forth  the  harmony  of  God's 
sovereignty  and  man's  responsibility. 

Art.  III.  Of  Justification  by  Faith. — Christ  is  our  righteousness, 
not  according  to  the  divine  nature  alone  (Andrew  Osiander),  nor  ac- 
cording to  the  human  nature  alone  (Stancar),  bnt  the  whole  Christ. 
God  justifies  us  out  of  pure  grace,  without  regard  to  antecedent,  pres- 
ent, or  subsequent  works  or  merit,  by  imputing  to  ns  the  righteousness 
of  the  obedience  of  Christ.  Faith  alone  is  the  medium  and  instrument 
by  which  we  appi-ehend  Christ.  Justification  is  a  declaratory  or  foren- 
sic act — a  sentence  of  absolution  from  sin,  not  an  infusion  of  righteous- 
ness (Osiander). 

Art.  IV.  Of  Good  Wokks. — Good  works  must  always  follow  true 
faith,  but  they  are  neither  necessaiy  to  salvation  (Major),  nor  dangerous 
or  injurious  to  salvation  (Amsdorf).  Salvation  is  of  free  grace  alone, 
apprehended  by  faith. 

Art.  V.  Of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel. — The  object  of  the  law  is  to 
reprove  sin  and  to  preach  repentance ;  the  gospel  (in  its  specific  sense) 
is  a  joyful  message,  the  preaching  of  Christ's  atonement  and  satisfac- 
tion for  all  sins. 

Art.  YI.  Of  the  Third  Use  of  the  Laav — i.  e.,  its  obligation  to  be- 
lievers, as  distinct  from  its  civil  or  political,  and  its  piedagogic  or  moral 
use  in  maintaining  order,  and  leading  to  a  conviction  of  sin.  Believers, 
though  redeemed  from  the  curse  and  restraint  of  the  law,  are  bound  to 
obey  the  law  Avith  a  free  and  willing  spirit.  Antinomianism  is  re- 
jected. 

Art.  VII.  Of  the  Lord's  Supper. — The  most  important  controversy 
and  chief  occasion  of  the  Formula — hence  the  length  of  this  Article  in 
the  second  part.  It  sets  forth  clearly  and  fully  the  doctrine  of  eon- 
substantiaiion  (as  it  is  usually  called,  in  distinction  from  the  Romish 
transubsianiiatio?i),  i.  e.,  of  the  co-existence  of  two  distinct  yet  insep- 
arable substances  in  the  sacrament.  It  is  tlie  doctrine  of  the  I'val  and 
substantial  presence  of  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in,  with, 
and  imder  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  {in,  cum,  et  sub  j'ia;?^  et 
vino),  and  the  oral  manducation  of  both  substances  by  unbelieving  as 
well  as  believing  communicants,  though  with  opposite  effects.     The 
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sacramental  union  of  Christ's  real  body  and  blood  with  the  elements 
is  not  an  impanation  or  local  inclusion,  nor  a  mixture  of  two  sub- 
stances, nor  a  permanent  (extra-sacramental)  conjunction,  but  it  is  il- 
local,  supernatural,  unmixed,  and  confined  to  the  sacramental  transac- 
tion or  actual  use.*  Nor  is  it  effected  by  priestly  consecration,  but  by 
the  omnipotent  power  of  God,  and  the  word  and  institution  of  Christ. 
The  body  of  Christ  is  eaten  with  the  mouth  by  all  communicants,  but 
the  notion  of  a  Capernaitic  or  physical  eating  with  the  teeth  is  indi"•- 
nantly  rejected  as  a  malignant  and  blasphemous  slander  of  the  sac- 
ramentarians.2 

The  Formula  condemns  the  Romish  dogma  of  transubstantiation, 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup  from  the  laity, 
but  with  equal  or  greater  emphasis  the  Eeformed  and  Melanchthonian 
(Crypto-Calvinistic)  theory  of  a  spiritual  real  presence  and  fi-uition  of 
CJirist  by  faith,  or  by  believers  only,  without  making  a  distinction  be- 
tween Zwinglians  and  Calvinists,  except  that  tlie  latter  are  called  'the 
most  pernicious  of  all  sacramentarians.''  ^ 

Art.  VIII.  Of  the  Person  of  Christ. — This  article  gives  scholastic 
support  to  tlie  preceding  article  on  the  eucharistic  'presence,  and  con- 
tains an  addition  to  the  Lutheran  creed.  It  teaches  the  communicatio 
idiomatum  and  tlie  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body.     It  raised  the  private 

'  'Nihil  hahet  ratinnem  sacrnmenti  extra  usum,seu  actionem  divinitusinstitntam\Sol.  Decl. 
p.  663).  Gerhard  and  the  later  Lutheran  theologians  describe  the  presence  as  sacrcnnentalis, 
vera  et  realis,  suhstantialis,  mi/sttca,  superiiaturalis  et  incowprehensihilis,  and  distinguish  it 
from  the  pra'sentia  gloriosa  (in  heaven),  hypostatica  (of  the  λόγος  in  the  human  nature), 
sjnritualis  (operativa,  or  virtualis),  figurativa  (imaginatlL-a,  syrnbolica).  It  is  a  τταρονσία, 
not  an  απουσία  (absence),  nor  ΐνονσία  (inexistence),  nor  συνουσία  (co-existence  in  the  sense 
of  coalescence),  nor  μετονσία  (transubstantiation).  They  reject  the  term  consuhstantiation  in 
the  sense  of  impanation  or  incorporation  into  bread,  or  physical  coalescence  and  fusion.  The 
Formula  itself  does  not  use  the  term. 

'  And  yet  Dr.  Luther  liimself  unequivocally  taught  the  literal  maitic.alion  of  Christ's  body. 
He  gave  it  as  the  sum  of  his  belief,  to  wliich  he  'would  adhere  though  the  world  should  col- 
lapse,' that  Christ's  body  was  '  ausgetheilt,  yegessen  unci  mit  hen  Zahnen  zeubissen  '  (Letter 
to  Jonas,  Dec.  16,  1534,  Brie/e,Yo\.  IV.  p.  50!)).  He  instructed  Melanchthon  to  insist  on 
tliis  in  the  conference  he  had  with  Bucer  in  Cassel,  Dec.  1534  ;  but  Melanchthon,  though  not 
emancipated  from  Luther's  view  at  that  time,  declined  to  shoulder  it  as  his  own,  and  began 
to  change  his  ground  on  the  eucharistic  question.  CO>-j>.  Rcf.  Vol.  Π.  p.  822.  Comp.  Schmidt, 
Mel.  p.  311)  ;   Ebrard,  Ahendiiiuhl,Yo\.  \l.  pp.  375  sqq. 

^  Planck  (Vol. VI.  pp.  732  sqq.)  charges  the  Formula  with  icillful  misrepresentation  of 
Calvin's  view.  Avliich  he  had  so  clearly,  distinctly,  and  rejieatedly  set  forth,  especially  in  his 
tracts  against  Westphal,  and  wliich  had  since  been  embodied  in  the  Confessions  of  the  Ke- 
formed  churches.  Thomasius,  Stahl,  and  other  orthodox  Lutherans,  freely  admit  the  mate- 
rial difference  between  Calvin  and  Zwingli  in  the  theory  of  the  eucharist. 
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opiiiiuiis  and  speculations  of  Lntlicr,  Brciitiiis,  and  Chemnitz  on  these 
topics  to  the  authority  of  a  dogma.  Some  regard  this  as  the  crowning 
excellence  of  the  Formula;^  others,  even  in  the  Lutheran  communion, 
as  its  weakest  and  most  assailable  point.^  It  was  certainly  very  unwise, 
as  history  has  shown,  to  introduce  the  scholastic  subtleties  of  meta- 
physical theology  into  a  public  confession  of  faith. 

The  Formula  derives  from  the  personal  union  of  the  two  natures  in 
Christ  {unio  hyjjostatica,  or persojialia)  the  communion  of  natures  {co7n- 
munio  naturarum),  from  the  communion  of  natures  the  communica- 
tion of  properties  or  attributes  {communicatio  idioTiiatum,  ά  term  used 
lirst  by  the  scholastics),  and  from  the  communication  of  properties  the 
omnipresence  or  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body.  The  controversy  between 
the  Lutheran  and  lieformed,  who  both  professedly  stand  on  the  com- 
mon thcanthropic  Christology  of  Chalcedon,  refers  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  communication  of  properties,  and  especially  to  the  ubiq- 
uity of  Christ's  body  derived  therefrom. 

The  Fornnila  (in  the  Second  Part)  distinguishes  three  hinds  of  the 
communicatio  idiomatinn,  which  were  afterwards  moiO  fully  ana- 
lyzed, defined,  and  designated  by  the  Lutheran  scholastics  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.^ 

'  My  friend,  Dr.  Kiauth,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  (1.  c.  p.  31C) :  '  The  doctrine  of  the  person 
of  Christ  presented  in  tlie  Formula  rests  upon  the  sublimest  series  of  inductions  in  the  history 
of  Cinistian  doctrine.  In  all  confessional  history  there  is  nothing  to  be  comparetl  with  it  in 
the  combination  of  exact  exegesis,  of  dogmatic  skill,  and  of  fidelity  to  historical  development. 
Fifteen  centuries  of  Christian  thought  culminate  in  it.'  But  in  his  lengthy  exposition  he 
does  not  even  mention  the  important  ditierence  between  the  Swabian  and  Saxon  schools,  nor 
the  various  forms  of  the  communicatio  idiomatum,  and  evades  the  real  difficulty  by  resolving, 
apparently  (p.  318),  the  communication  of  divine  properties  into  an  efficacious  manifestation 
of  the  Godhead  in  and  through  the  assumed  humanity  of  Christ — which  has  never  been  dis- 
jjuted  by  Keformed  divines. 

-  Even  l^uthurdt  admits  at  least  the  artificial  construction  of  the  Christology  of  the  Formula, 
and  its  inconsistency  with  the  historical  realness  of  the  picture  of  Christ  in  the  Gospels  (Co?h- 
]>cnd.  der  Dogmat'ik.  p.  144  ;  comp.  also  Kahnis,  IaiUi.  Do(jmntik;Yo\.  III.  j).  3."5«  sq.).  The 
modern  Lutheran  Kenoticists,  Thomasius,  llofmann  (Luthardt  inclines  to  them,  p.  1ό.5) — not 
to  speak  of  the  extreme  form  to  which  Gess  carried  the  κίΐΊοσις — virtually  depart  from  the 
Formula  of  Concord,  which  pronounces  it  a  'blasphemous  j)erversioii '  to  ex])lain  Matt, 
xxviii.  IS  ('all  power  is  t/iven  to  me,'  etc.)  in  the  sense  that  Christ  had  ever  laid  aside  or 
abandoned  his  almighty  power  in  the  state  of  humiliation  (Ej>it.,  at  the  close  of  Art.VlII.). 

^  We  anticipate,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  from  the  later  orthodox  writers  the  names  of  the 
three  r/enera.  The  substance  is  already  in  the  Formula,  and  in  the  treatise  of  Chemnitz,  L>e 
dttahus  naturls  in  Chris/o,  I'tSO.  For  a  fuller  exposition,  witli  amjile  quotations  from  Chem- 
nitz, John  Gerliard,  Hafenrefler,  llutter,  Calov,  Quenstedt,  Konig,  Baier,  llollaz,  see  Ilein- 
rich  Sclunid's  Dngmatik  der  evang.  luthcrisclien  Kirche  (I'd  ed.  1847),  pp.  -')'!  SiH\. ;  comp.  also 
Luthardt,  pp.  144  sqq.,  and  Kahnis,  Vol.  II.  pp.  335  sqq. 
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1.  The  genus  idiomaticum,  by  whicli  the  attributes  of  one  or  the 
other  nature  are  communicated  to  the  whole  person.  Thus  it  is  said 
that  '  the  Son  of  God  Avas  made  of  the  seed  of  David,  according  to 
tlie  flesh'  (Rom.  i.  3),  that  'Christ  M^as  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,'  and 
that  'he  suffered  in  the  flesh'  (1  Pet.  iii.  18;  iv.  1).^  Here  Luther's 
warning  is  quoted  against  Zwingli's  alkeosis,  as  'a  mask  of  the  devih' 

2.  The  genus  o/potelesmaticum,  or  the  κοινωνία  αποτίλίσμάτων,^  which 
has  reference  to  the  execution  of  the  oflice  of  Christ :  the  communica- 
tion of  redeeming  acts  of  the  whole  person  to  one  of  the  two  natures. 
Christ  always  operates  in  and  through  both.  Thus  Christ,  neither  as 
God  nor  man  alone,  but  as  God-man,  is  our  Mediator,  Kedeemer,  King, 
High-Priest,  Shepherd,  etc.  He  shed  his  blood  according  to  his  hu- 
man nature,  but  the  divine  nature  gave  it  infinite  value  (1  Cor.  xv.  3 : 
'Christ  died  for  our  sins;'  Gal.  i.  4;  iii.  IT;  1  John  iii.  8;  Luke  ix,  56). 

3.  The  genus  majestaticum,  or  auchematicum^  i.  e.,  the  communica- 
tion of  the  attributes  of  the  divine  nature  to  the  assumed  humanity  of 
Christ.  'The  human  nature  of  Christ,'  says  the  Formula,  'over  and 
above  its  natural,  essential,  and  permanent  human  properties,  has  also 
received  special,  high,  great,  supernatural,  inscrutable,  ineffable,  heav- 
enly prerogatives  and  pre-eminence  in  majesty,  glory,  power,  and  might, 
above  all  that  can  be  named  (Eph.  i.  21).'*  .  .  .  'This  majesty  of  the 
human  nature  was  hidden  and  restrained  in  the  time  of  the  humilia- 
tion. But  now,  since  the  form  of  a  servant  is  laid  aside,  the  majesty 
of  Christ  appears  fully,  efliciently,  and  manifestly  before  all  the  saints 
in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and  we  also  in  the  life  to  come  shall  see  his 

'  This  genus  was  subsequently  subdivided  into  three  species,  corresponding  to  the  con- 
cretum  of  the  divine  nature,  the  concretum  of  the  human  nature,  and  the  concretum  of  both 
natures,  of  which  the  idioninfa  are  predicated,  viz.,  («)  ίδιοποίηηις,  or  οΐκίίωσις,ϊ.  e.,^appro- 
priatio,  quando  idiomata  Jnimana  de  conrreto  divintB  naturre  enuniiantur,^  Acts  iii.  15;  xx.  28; 
1  Cor.  ii.  8  ;  Gal.  ii.  20  ;  Psa.  xlv.  8.  (b)  Κοινων/η  των  θίΐ'ωΐ','  coinvmnic.  divinorum  idioina- 
tiim,  quando  de  persona  ve.rbi  inrarnati,  ah  huinana  ncitura  denoviinata,  idiomata  divlna  ob 
tinionein  jiersonaiem  enuntiantur,''  John  vi.  62 ;  viii.  .~)8 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  47.  ('•)  ΆντΊοοσις,  or 
συναμφοτιρισμός, '  ulternatio  s.  redprocaiio,  qua  tarn  dtvina  quam  /lumana  idiomata  de  con- 
creto  personce.  sive  de  Christo,  ab  utraque  natura  denominato,  prcedicantur,''  Heb.  xiii.  8; 
Kom.  ix.  .5  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  4  ;   1  Pet.  iii.  18.     See  Schmid,  p.  258. 

^  The  expression  is  borrowed  from  John  of  Damascus,  άποτίλισμα  means  properly  com- 
pletion of  the  work  (consmnmatio  operis),  effect,  result ;  but  it  is  here  used  for  each  action  in 
tlie  threefold  office  of  Christ. 

^  From  αϊ'χημα,  gloria.  This  genus  is  also  called  βίλτίωσις,  νκίρν^ωσις,  μιτάδοσις,  ^ίωσις, 
άττοΒίοσία,  ^ΐυττοίησις,  unctio. 

*  Sol.  Deal.  Art.  VIII.  p.  «85  (ed.  Miiller). 
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glory  face  to  face  (John  xvii.  24).  For  this  reason,  there  is  and  re- 
mains in  Cln-ist  only  one  divine  omnipotence,  power,  majesty,  and 
gloiy,  which  is  the  property  of  the  divine  nature  alone;  but  this 
shines  forth,  exhibits,  and  manifests  itself  fully,  yet  spontaneously,  in, 
with,  and  through  the  assumed,  exalted  human  nature  in  Christ ;  pre- 
cisely as  to  shine  and  to  burn  are  not  two  properties  of  iron,  but  the 
power  to  shine  and  to  burn  is  the  property  of  the  fire — but  since  the 
fire  is  imited  with  the  iron,  it  exhibits  and  manifests  its  power  to  shine 
and  to  burn  in,  with,  and  through  this  red-hot  iron ;  so  that  also  the 
red-hot  iron,  through  this  union,  has  the  power  to  shine  and  to  burn, 
Avithout  a  change  of  the  essence  and  of  the  natural  properties  of  the 
fire  or  of  the  iron.'  ^ 

The  Lutheran  scholastics  make  here  a  distinction  between  the  opera- 
tiye  attributes  (omnipotence,  omniscience,  omnipresence)  and  the  quies- 
cent attributes  (eternity,  infinitude) :  all  were  comnumicated  to  Christ 
for  inhabitation  and  possession,  but  only  the  operative  for  nse — χρησις, 
usurpatio  (Matt,  xxviii.18;  John  xvii.  2,  5,  27  ;  Col.  ii.  3). 

4.  Strict  logic  would  require  a  fourth  genus  {genus  -απίΐνωτικόν), 
namely,  the  connnunication  of  the  attributes  of  the  human  nature  to 
the  divine  nature.  But  this  is  rejected  by  the  Formula  and  the  Lu- 
theran scholastics,  on  the  ground  that  the  divine  nature  is  nnchange- 
able,  and  received  no  accession  nor  detraction  from  the  incarnation.^ 
This  is  a  palpable  inconsistency,^  and  is  fatal  to  the  third  genus.  For 
if  there  is  any  real  communication  of  the  properties  of  the  two  natures, 
it  must  be  mutual ;  the  one  is  the  necessary  counterpart  of  the  other. 
If  the  human  nature  is  capable  of  the  divine,  the  divine  nature  must 
be  capable  of  the  human ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  divine  nature 
is  incapable  of  the  human,  the  human  nature  must  be  incapable  of 
the  divine.  Luther  felt  this,  and  boldly  uses  such  expressions  as  '  God 
suffered,'  'God  died,'  which  were  familiar  to  the  Monophj'sites.* 

»  P.  689. 

^  Sol.  Deri.  ]).  G84  :  '  Was  die  (joltliche  Nnlur  in  Cliristo  anhnget,  weil  hei  Clott  keineVeran- 
derunrj  ist  (./«c.  1 , 1  7),  isi  seiner  i/Utt/ic/ien  Natnr  ditrrh  die  Mensrhwerdung  an  ihrem  Wesen 
und  Kigensrhaften  nichts  ah-oder  zitgegnngen,  ist  in  oder  fiir  sirh  dadurcii  loeder  gemindert 
norh  gcmehret.'  This  raises  the  question  liow  far  the  unchaiifieableness  of  God  is  attected  In- 
the  incarnation,  about  which  Dr.  Dorner  has  written  some  j)rofound  articles  in  the  Jahrhiicher 
fvLv  Deuisrhe  Thrologie,  Ι.ΗΓιΟ  and  18Γ)8. 

^  As  Thomasins  and  Kahnis  (Vol.  III.  p.  839)  admit. 

*  '■Weil  Gottheil  und  AJensc/dieit,'  he  says  (Vol.  XXX.  p.  204,  Er\.  ed.),'Eine  Person  ist, 
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The  battle-ground  between  the  Lutheran  and  the  Eeformed  is  the 
ge7ius  majestaticum,  for  wliich  John  of  Damascus  had  prepared  the 
way.  But  just  here  the  Formula  is  neither  quite  clear  nor  consist- 
ent. It  was  unable  to  harmonize  the  two  different  Lutheran  Chris- 
tologies  represented  among  the  authors  by  Andrese  and  Chemnitz.' 
It  teaches,  on  the  one  hand  (to  guard  against  the  charge  of  Eutjchian- 
ism  and  Monophysitism),  that  the  attributes  of  the  divine  nature  (as 
omnipotence,  eternity,  infinitude,  omnipresence,  omniscience)  'can  never 
become  (intrinsically  and  jper  se)  the  attributes  of  the  human  nature,' 
and  that  the  attributes  of  the  human  nature  (as  corporeality,  limita- 
tion, circumscription,  passibilitj^,  mortality,  hunger,  thirst)  'can  never 
become  the  attributes  of  the  divine  nature.'^  (This  quite  agrees  with 
the  doctrine  of  Chemnitz  and  of  the  Eeformed  theologians.)  But,  on 
the  other  hand  (in  opposition  to  Nestorianism  and  the  'sacramentarians,' 
as  tlie  Reformed  are  called),  the  Formula  asserts  that,  by  virtue  of  the 
hypostatic  or  personal  union  of  the  two  natures  and  the  communion 
of  natuies,  one  natuie  may,  nevertheless  (by  derivation  and  depend- 
ency), partake  of  the  properties  of  the  other,  or  at  least  that  the  human 
nature,  while  retaining  its  inherent  properties,  may  and  does  receive 
(as  peculiar  prerogatives,  or  as  dona  superadditd)  tlie  attributes  of 
divine  glory,  majesty,  power,  omniscience,  and  omnipresence.^  Thus 
God  is  really  man,  and  man  is  really  God;  Mary  is  truly  the  mother 
of  God,  since  she  conceived  and  brought  forth  the  Son  of  God ;  the 

so  gieit  die  ScJirift  um  solcher  personlichen  Einif/kelt  willen  auch  alles,  was  der  Menschheit 
wider/ ahrt ,  der  Gottheit,  und  wiederiim.  Und  ist  cmch  also  in  der  Wahrheit.  Denn  da  musst 
du  ja  sngen:  Die  Person  leidet,  stirbt ;  nun  ist  die  Person  wahr/taftiger  Gott:  dtirum  ist's 
recht  geredet :  Gottes  So/in  leidet.' 

1  See  above,  pp.  290-294. 

^*  Ejiit.  "VIII.  (p.  545,  ed.  Muller)  :  '  Wir  glauben,  lehren  und  bekennen,  dass  die  gottUche  und 
menschliche  Natur  nicht  in  ein  Wesen  vermenget,  Jceine  in  die  andere  verwandelt,  sondern  ein 
jede  ihre  ivesentliche  Eigenschaften  lehalte,  welche  der  andern  Natuk  Eigenschaften 
NIMMERMEHR  WERDEN.  Die  Eigenschaften  gottlicher  Natur  sind:  aUmachtig,  etvig,  etc., 
sein,  welche  der  mensr.hlichen  Natur  Eigenschaften  nimmermehr  werden.  Die  Eigenschaften 
menschlicher  Natur  sind:  ein  leibltch  Gcscliojif  oder  Crealur  sein,  etc.,  welche  der  gottlichen 
Natur  Eigenschaften  nimmermehr  tcerden.'     Comp.  the  Sol.  Decl.  Art.  VIII. 

^  Epit.  VIII.  (p.  545)  :  ^Sondern  hie  ist  die  hochste  Gemeinschaft,  welche  Gott  mit  don  Men- 
schen  wahrhnftig  hut,  aus  icelcher  jiersunlichen  Yereinigung  und  der  daraus  erfolgenden  hochsten 
und  unaussprechlichen  Gemeinschaft  alles  herfeusst,  was  menschlich  von  Gott,  und  gottlich 
vom  Menschen  Christo  gesaget  und  geglaubet  wird ;  wie  seiche  Vereinigung  und  Gemeinschaft 
der  Naturen  die  alien  Kirchenlehrer  durch  die  Gleichniss  eines  feurigen  Eisens,  wie  auch  der 
Vereinigung  Leilies  und  der  Seelen  iin  Menschen  erklaret  haben.'  The  Sol.  Decl.  repeats  the 
same  at  greater  length. 
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Son  of  God  truly  suffered,  tliougli  according  to  the  property  of  his 
liuniaii  nature;  Cln'ist  as  man,  not  only  as  God,  knows  all  thin-TS,  is 
able  to  do  all  things,  is  present  to  all  creatures,  and  was  so  from  the 
moment  of  the  incarnation.  For  (as  the  Solid  IJeelaration  expressly 
states)  Christ,  according  to  his  humanity,  received  his  divine  Majesty 
'  when  he  was  conceived  in  the  Avonib  and  became  man,  and  when  the 
divine  and  human  natures  Avere  united  with  each  other.'  That  is  to 
say,  the  incarnation  of  God  was  at  tlic  same  time  a  deification  of  man 
in  Christ.     (This  was  the  Swabian  theory  of  Brentius  and  Andreai.) 

As  regards  the  ubiquity  in  particular,  the  Formula  is  again  incon- 
sistent. The  Epitome  favors  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  ubiquity  of 
Christ's  body  in  all  creatures  (as  taught  by  Luther,  Brentius,  Andreas), 
aud  says  that  Christ,  'not  only  as  God,  but  also  as  man,  is  present  to 
all  creatures  ...  is  omnipresent^  and  all  things  are  possible  and  known 
to  him  ;'  the  Solid  Declaration,  on  the  contrary,  asserts  only  the  relative 
ubiquity  or  multivolipreseuce  (as  taught  by  Chemnitz) ;  but  neutralizes 
this  again  by  quoting,  with  full  approbation,  Luther's  strongest  passages 
in  favor  of  absolute  ubiquity.^  Hence  there  arose  a  fruitless  contro- 
versy on  the  subject  among  the  orthodox  Lutherans  themselves,  as  has 
been  already  stated. 

The  Formula,  thei'efore,  is  not  a  real  union  of  the  Swabian  and 
Saxon  types,  but  only  a  series  of  concessions  and  counter-concessions, 
and  a  mechanical  juxtaposition  of  discordant  sentences  from  both  par- 
ties.^ The  later  ortliodoxy  did  not  settle  the  question,  and  both  tlie- 
ories  continued  to  find  tlieir  advocates.  Moreover,  tlie  Fornmla  does 
not  answer  and  refute,  but  simply  denies  the  objections  of  the  Reformed 
divines,  and  falls  back  upon  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  mystery  of 

'  The  words  ''  dass  Christus  auch  nach  unci  mit  seiner  assumb-ten  Menschhelt  (/et/enwartig 
seiii  kOnnk  und  auch  sei,  wo  eu  Λνπ,ι.,'  clearly  express  the  vndtivolii)rasentia  of  Chemnitz 
and  the  Saxons.  Nevertheless,  Chemnitz,  to  his  own  regret,  could  not  prevent  the  wholesale 
indorsement  and  quotation  of  Luther's  views — that  wherever  Christ's  divinity  is,  tliere  is  also 
his  humanity ;  that  he  may  he  and  is  in  all  places  wherever  God  is ;  that  the  ascension  is 
figurative ;  that  the  right  hand  of  God  is  every  where,  etc.  Hence  it  is  scarcely  correct  when 
Kahnis  says  (Vol.  II.  \>.  oSl )  that  the  compromise  of  the  Formula  leans  to  the  side  of  Chem- 
nitz. Com])are  the  thorough  discussion  αΐ  \^o\uq\•,  KntwirkluDfjsgesrhichle^^^oX.ll.  γ\>.~\^) 
sqq.,who  clearly  shows  tiiat  Chemnitz  made  several  fatal  concessions  to  tlie  Swabian  Chris- 
tology.      Hence  the  opposition  of  Heshusius  and  the  Ilelmstiidt  Lutherans  (see  p.  20;5). 

^  Dorner,  Vol.  II.  j).  771,  '/>te  Vennittlungsversuche  des  I.  Andrew  und  Chemnitz  erveich- 
ten  in  lietreff  des  cigentlichen  Cegensatzes  zwischen  den  Srhwaben  und  Niederdeutsr/ien  keine 
tnnere  Einigung,  sondern  niir  eine  Vereinigung  von  dishavmonischen  Sdtzen  von  beiden  Seiten 
her  in  einem  Duch.     Die  Folge  war  daber  nicM  Eintraclit,  sondern  vielseilige  Ziiietracht.' 
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the  Iijpostatic  union,  which  is  declared  to  be  the  highest  mystery  next 
to  the  Trinity,  and  the  one  '  on  which  our  whole  consolation,  life,  and 
salvation  depend.' 

As  regards  the  states  of  humiliation  {exinanitio)  and  exaltation 
{exaltatio),  the  Formula,  in  the  passages  already  quoted,  teaches  the 
full  possession  {κτϊισις),  and  a  partial  or  occult  use  {y^pr]aiQ),  of  the 
divine  attributes  by  Christ  from  the  moment  of  his  existence  as  a 
man.  His  human  nature,  and  not  the  divine  pre-existent  Logos,  is 
understood  to  be  the  subject  of  the  humiliation  in  the  classical  pas- 
sage Phil.  ii.  7,  on  which  the  distinction  of  two  states  is  based.  Con- 
sequently the  two  states  refer  properly  only  to  the  human  nature,  and 
consist  in  a  difference  of  outward  condition  and  visible  manifestation. 
The  humiliation  is  a  partial  concealment  of  tlie  actual  use  (a  κρνφις 
χρησίως)  of  the  diviue  attributes  communicated  to  the  lunnan  nature 
at  the  incarnation ;  the  exaltation  is  a  full  manifestation  of  the  same. 
As  to  the  extent  of  the  concealment  or  actual  use,  there  arose  after- 
wards, as  we  have  seen  already,  a  contro-sersy  between  the  Giessen 
and  Tubingen  divines,  but  was  never  properly  settled,  nor  can  it  be 
settled  on  the  christological  basis  of  the  Formula.'  The  modern 
school  of  Lutlieran  Ivenoticists  depart  from  it  by  assuming  a  real  self- 
renunciation  (κίνωσις)  of  the  divine  Logos  in  tlie  incarnation,  but  there- 
by they  endanger  the  immutability  of  the  Deity,  and  interrupt  the 
continuity  of  the  divine  government  of  the  world  through  the  Logos 
during  the  state  of  humiliation. 

ΛΥβ  add  some  general  remarks  on  the  Christology  of  the  Formula, 
as  far  as  it  differs  from  the  Reformed  Christology.  After  renewed 
investigation  of  this  difficult  problem,  I  ]ia\e  been  coniii'med  in  tlie 
conviction  that  the  exegetical  ai'gument,  which  must  ultimately  decide 
the  case,  is  in  favor  of  the  Eefoi-mcd  and  against  the  Lutlieran  theory ; 
but  I  cheerfully  admit  that  the  latter  represents  a  certain  mystical  and 

'  The  Formula  teaches  the  κΓΓ;σ(ς  Avith  a  partial  κένωσις  χρησίως,  and  so  fiir  seems  to  favor 
the  later  Giessen  view,  although  the  issue  \vas  not  yet  fairly  before  the  authors.  Sol.  JJecl. 
Art.  VIII.  (p.  767  ed.  Rech.,  p.  (ISO  ed.  Miiller)  :  ''Earn  x-ero  majestatem  slatim  in  sua  con- 
ceptione  etiam  in  titero  matris  hahuit,  sed  ut  apostolus  loquitur  (Phil.  ii.  7),  se  ipsum  exinanivit, 
eamqiie.  ut  D.  Lutherus  docet,  in  statu  sua;  humiliationis  secketo  hahuit,  neque  earn  semper, 
sed  QUOTiES  iPSi  VISUM  rtJiT,  usurpavit.'  An  occasional  use  of  the  divine  attributes  during 
the  state  of  humiliation  was  expressly  conceded  by  the  Giessen  divines  ;  they  only  denied  the 
constant  and  full  (though  secret)  use  contended  for  by  the  Tubingen  school.  See  above,  p. 
295.     The  Lutheran  scholastics  were  more  on  the  side  of  the  Giessen  divines. 
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speculative  eleiiieiil-,  Λνΐιίϋΐι  is  not  properly  appreciated  in  the  Calvinistic 
theology,  and  may  a(-t  as  a  check  upon  Nestorian  tendencies. 

1.  The  scholastic  reliiieineiits  of  the  doctrine  of  the  communicatio 
idiomatum,  and  especially  the  ubiquity  of  the  body,  have  no  intrinsic 
religious  importance,  and  owe  their  origin  to  the  Lutheran  hypothesis 
of  the  corporeal  presence.^  They  should,  therefore,  never  have  been 
made  an  article  of  faith.     Λ  surplus  of  orthodoxy  jUOvokes  skepticism. 

2.  The  great  and  central  mystery  of  the  union  of  the  divine  and 
liuman  in  Christ,  which  the  Formula  desires  to  uphold,  is  overstated 
and  endangered  by  its  doctrine  of  the  genus  majestaticum,  or  the  com- 
munication of  the  divine  attributes  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ. 
This  doctrine  runs  contrary  to  the  ασυγχύτως  and  ατρίπ-ο)ς  of  the 
Chalcedonian  Creed.  It  leads  necessarily — notwithstanding  the  sol- 
emn protest  of  the  Formula — to  a  EutychiaA  confusion  and  sequation 
of  natures ;  for,  according  to  all  sound  philosophy,  the  attributes  are 
not  an  outside  appendix  to  the  nature  and  independent  of  it,  but  in- 
herent qualities,  and  together  constitute  the  nature  itself.  Or  else  it 
involves  the  impossible  conception  of  a  double  set  of  divine  attributes — 
one  that  is  original,  and  one  that  is  derived  or  transferred. 

3.  Tlie  genus  majestaticum  can  not  be  carried  out,  and  breaks  down 
lialf-way.  The  divine  attributes  form  a  unit,  and  can  not  be  separated. 
If  one  is  communicated,  all  are  communicated.  But  how  can  eternity 
ah  ante  {aiifangslose  Existenz),  Mdiich  is  a  necessary  attribute  of  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ,  be  really  communicated  to  a  being  born  in 
time,  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth  undoubtedly  was?  How  can  immensity  be 
transferred  to  a  finite  man  ?  The  thing  is  impossible  and  contradic- 
tory. An  appeal  to  God's  omnipotence  is  idle,  for  God  can  not  sin, 
nor  err,  nor  die,  nor  do  any  thing  that  is  inconsistent  with  his  rational 
and  holy  nature. 

4.  The  doctrine  has  no  support  in  the  Scriptures ;  for  the  passages 
quoted  in  its  favor  speak  of  the  divine  human  j>erso7i,  not  of  the  hu- 
man nature  of  Christ;  as, '7  am  with  you  alway ;'  'all  power  is  given 
to  me;^^   'in  Christ  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowl- 

'  This  is  admitted,  in  part  at  least,  by  Dr.  Stalil,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  clear-headed 
modern  champions  of  orthodox  I.utheranism.  when  he  says  :  ^Oie  Lehre  von  der  Al/jei^enirnrt 
ties  Leihps  C/iris/i  ist,  alii/psehfri  von  der  Anwendumf  auf  d<(S  Ahendinahl,\0'S  GAR  kkinkm 
iiKi.if.iosKN  Intkukssk'  {[>ie  lutlierisrhe  Kirclie  uiid  die  Γ'η/οη,  Berlin,  18.')!>,  p.  18.">). 

'  It  is  ulijccted  tliat  omnipo;enc-c  could  not  be  t/icen  to  the  divine  person  of  Christ,  who  had 
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edge;'  'in  Christ  dwelletli  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.' 
And  as  to  the  state  of  humiliation,  such  passages  as  Luke  ii.  52  ;  Mark 
xiii.  32  ;  Ileb.  v.  8,  9,  are  inconsistent  with  the  teaching  of  the  Formula 
that  he  was  omniscient  as  man  from  the  mother's  womb. 

5.  The  Christology  of  the  Formula  makes  it  impossible  to  construct 
a  truly  human  life  of  our  Lord  on  earth,  and  turns  it  into  a  delusive 
Christophany,  or  substitutes  a  crypto-pantheistic  Christ  for  a  personal, 
historical  Christ. 

G.  The  familiar  illustrations  of  the  iron  and  fire,  and  body  and  soul, 
used  by  the  Formula,  favor  the  Reformed  rather  than  the  Lutheran 
theory ;  for  the  iron  does  not  transfer  its  properties  to  the  fire,  nor  the 
fire  to  the  iron  ;  neither  are  the  spiritual  qualities  of  the  soul,  as  cogni- 
tion and  volition,  communicated  to  the  body,  nor  the  material  proper- 
ties and  functions  of  the  body,  as  weight  and  extension,  eating  and 
drinking,  to  the  soul :  both  are  indeed  most  intimately  and  insepara- 
bly connected — the  soul  dwells  in  the  body,  and  the  body  is  the  organ 
of  the  soul — but  both  remain  essentially  distinct.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  other  illustration  Avhich  is  borrowed  from  the  intercommuni- 
cation or  inhabitation  {περιχώρ7}σις,ίηΐ7ηαηβηίία,ρβΓ?)2€αίίο,  circmnin- 
ccssio)  of  the  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity;  for  the  peculiar  properties 
(ίδία,  Ιοιήτητίς)  of  the  persons  are  not  comnnmicated  or  transferred — 
paternity  and  being  unbegotten  (αγίνιη/σί'α)  belongs  to  the  Father  alone, 
sonship  {■^/^ννησία,βΐίαίϊο)  to  the  Son  alone,  and  procession  {Ικ-όριυσις, 
processio)  to  the  Holy  Gliost  alone. 

7.  The  ubiquity  of  the  body  is  logically  necessary  for  the  hypothesis 
of  consubstantiation,  and  both  stand  and  fall  together.  For  the  eu- 
charistic  nmltipresence  must  be  derived  either  from  a  perpetual  mira- 
cle (pei'formed  through  the  priestly  consecration,  or  by  the  ])ower  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  both  of  which  the  Luthei'ans  reject),'  or  from  an  in- 

it  froin  eternity  essentially  and  of  necessity,  but  only  to  liis  human  nattpe.  But  this  reason- 
ing ini|jlies  a  virtual  denial  of  the  κΊνωσίζ,  or  laying  aside  of  the  pre-existent  glory  which 
Christ  had  as  God,  and  was  going  to  take  possession  of  again  as  God-man  at  his  exaltation, 
John  xvii.  5  {ούζ,απον  με  ,  .   .  ry  COKy  y  ίίχον  που  ταν  τ!>ν  κ'πμον  tlvai  τταρά  σιη). 

'  According  to  the  Romish  liturgy,  the  elements  are  literally  changed  or  transubstantiated 
into  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ  by  the  consecration  of  the  priest  when  he  repeats  the 
words  of  institution, //oc  est  corpus  iiteum;  and  hence  the  priest  is  blasphemously  said  to  create 
the  body  of  Christ.  But,  according  to  the  Oriental  and  Greek  liturgies,  the  presence  of  the 
bodv  and  blood  of  Christ  is  effected  by  the  Benediction  or  Invocation  of  the  Moly  (;host, 
which  follows  the  recital  of  the  words  of  institution.      Calvin  and  the  Reformed  liturgies 
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lierent  quality  of  the  body  itself,  wliicli  enables  it  to  be  pre.sent  wher- 
ever and  whenever  it  is  actually  partaken  of  by  the  month  of  the  (•οηι- 
municants. 

8.  But  ubiquity  proves  too  much  for  consubstantiation  by  extending 
the  eating  of  Christ  to  every  meal  (tliough  this  is  inconsistently  denied), 
and  depriving  the  eucharistic  presence  of  all  specific  value.  Yea,  it  is 
fatal  to  it,  and  leads,  we  will  not  say  to  the  Calvinistic,  but  rather  to  a 
crypto-pantheistic  theory  of  the  eucliarist;'  for  a  body  which  is  intrin- 
sically and  perpetually  omnijjresent  must  be  so  spiritual  tliat  it  can 
only  be  spiritually  present  and  spiritually  be  partaken  of  by  faith.^ 

9.  Ubiquity  is  not  only  unscriptural,  but  antiscriptural,  and  conflicts 
with  the  facts  of  Christ's  local  limitations  while  on  earth,  his  descent 
into  Hades,  his  forty  days  after  the  resurrection,  his  ascension  to  heaven, 
liis  visible  return  to  judgment.  We  freely  admit  that  Christ's  glorified 
body  is  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  earthly  substances  or  confined  to  a 
particular  locality;  it  is  a  'spiritual'  body  (comp.  1  Cor.  xv.),  with  its 
own  laws  of  rest  and  locomotion,  \vhich  ti'ansccnd  our  present  knowl- 
edge ;  nevertheless  it  is  and  ever  remains  a  bod}•,  as  real  as  the  resur- 
rection body  of  saints  Avhicli  will  be  fashioned  like  unto  it  {σύμμορφον 
τω  σώματι  τϊ]ς  ^όζης  αυτόν),  and  as  heaven  itself  is  real,  from  which 
Christ  will  retui-n  'in  like  maimer'  as  the  apostles  'saw  him  go  into 
heaven.'  The  ubiquitarian  exegesis  here  runs  into  an  ultra-Zwiuglian 
spiritualism  to  save  the  literalism  with  which  it  started.  But,  feeling 
its  own  Aveakness,  it  falls  back  again  at  last  upon  the  literal  understand- 
ing of  the  ίστί  in  tlic  words  of  institution. 

10.  This  first  and  last  resort  of  consubstantiation  is  given  up  by  the 


likewise  bring  in  the  agency  of  tlie  Holy  Gliost,  but  sim])ly  for  conveying  the  energy  or  the 
power  and  effect  of  tiie  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  heaven  to  the  believing  communicant. 

'  The  lioman  Catholic  Bellarmin  (see  below)  and  Keformed  polemics  (also  Steitz  on 
Ubiqutfi/,  in  Herzog's  Kitn/kl.)  argtie  that  the  ubiquity  dogma  destroys  the  Lutheran  corpo- 
real presence,  and  logically  ends  in  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  the  s])iritual  real  presence.  But 
we  would  rather  say  that  it  ends  in  a  crypto-panchristism,  which  is  quite  foreign  to  Calvin. 
The  doctrine  of  ubifpiity  w-as,  before  Luther,  always  connected  with  a  leaning  to  Gnosti,cism 
and  I'antheism,  as  in  Origen  and  i*cotus  Erigena. 

-  The  Lutherans  exclude  all  ideas  of  local  extension  or  expansion  from  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  describe  it  just  as  the  scholastics  and  the  ancient  pliikisophers  (I'lato,  Aristotle,  ΓΙιϋο) 
describe  the  presence  of  incorporeal  substances,  and  especially  of  the  Deity  itself,  wiiicli  is 
'unextended,'  '  indistant,'  'devoid  of  magnitude,'  not  part  of  it  here  and  part  of  it  there,  but 
whole  and  undivided  every  wiiere  and  nowhere.  See  Cudworth's  Intellectual  System  of  the 
Universe,  Harrison's  ed.  (Loud.  1845_),λ"ϋ1.  ΙΠ.  p.  248.  , 
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ablest  modern  exegetes/  who  agree  in  the  following  decisive  results : 
(a)  That  the  disputed  word  ίστί  was  not  even  spoken  by  our  Lord  in 
Ai'ainaic,  and  can  have  no  conclusive  weight,  (b)  That  the  substantive 
verb  may  designate  a  symbolical  as  well  as  a  real  relation  between  the 
subject  and  the  predicate,  as  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  case  and 
from  innumerable  passages  of  Scripture,  (c)  That  in  this  case  the  lit- 
eral interpretation  would  lead  to  ti-ansubstantiation  rather  than  the  semi- 
figurative  (synecdochical)  consubstantiation ;  since  Christ  does  not  say 
what  the  Lutheran  hypothesis  would  require :  '  This  is  my  body  a?id 
bread,''  '  This  is  my  blood  and  ivine  (or  in,  with,  and  under  the  bread 
and  wine).'  (d)  That  the  figurative  or  metaphorical  interpretation 
(whether  in  the  Zwinglian  or  Calvinistic  sense)  is  made  necessary  in 
connection  Avith  the  τυΰτο  for  ούτος,  -ποτηριον  for  οίνος,  or  (ΐΊμα,  as  well 
as  by  the  surroundings  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  viz. :  the 
nature  of  the  typical  passover,  the  living,  personal  presence  of  our  Lord, 
with  his  body  still  unbroken  and  his  blood  still  unshed,  which  could  not 
be  literally  eaten  and  drunk  by  his  disciples. 

This,  of  course,  only  settles  the  exegetical  basis,  and  still  leaves  room 
for  different  doctrinal  views  of  tliis  sacred  ordinance,  into  which  we 
can  not  here  enter.^ 

*  Including  such  unbiased  philological  commentators  as  De  Wette  and  Meyer.  See  es- 
pecially Meyer  on  Matlhew  xxvi.  26  (pp.  548  sqq.  of  the  5th  ed.),  and  my  annotations  to 
Lange  on  Matthew^  Am.  ed.,  pp.  470-474.  Kahnis,  who  formerly  wrote  an  elaborate  his- 
torical work  in  defense  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  {Die  Lehre  vom  Abendmuhl,  Lipz.  1851),  has 
more  recently  (18G1)  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  '  the  Lutheran  interpretation  of  the  icords 
of  institution  must  be  given  up,' though  he  thinks  that  this  affects  only  the  Lutheran  theol- 
ogy, not  the  Lutheran  faith. 

-  I  have  briefly  expressed  my  own  view  in  Com.  on  Matthew,  p.  471 :  .  .  .  'But  we  firm- 
ly believe  that  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  views  can  be  essentially  reconciled,  if  subordi- 
nate differences  and  scholastic  subtleties  are  yielded.  The  chief  elements  of  reconciliation 
are  at  hand  in  the  Melanchthonian-Calvinistic  theory.  The  Lord's  Supper  is:  (1.)  A  com- 
memorative ordinance,  a  memorial  of  Christ's  atoning  death,  and  a  renewed  application  of  the 
virtue  of  his  broken  body  and  shed  blood.  (This  is  the  truth  of  the  Zwiuglian  \'iew,  which  no 
one  can  deny  in  the  face  of  the  words  of  the  Saviour :  '  Do  this  in  remembrance  o/me/)  (2.)  A 
feast  of  living  union  of  believers  with  the  ever-living,  exalted  Saviour,  whereby  v,e  truly, 
though  s])iritually,  receive  Christ  with  all  his  benefits,  and  are  nourished  by  his  life  unto 
life  eternal.  (This  was  the  substance  for  which  Luther  contended  against  Zwingli,  and  which 
(-alvin  retained,  though  in  a  different  scientific  form,  and  in  a  sense  rightly  confined  to  be- 
lievers.) (o.)  A  communion  of  believers  with  one  another  as  members  of  the  same  mystical 
body  of  Christ.  ...  It  is  a  sad  leflection  that  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper — tliis  feast 
of  the  tinio  mjjstica  and  communio  sanctorum,  which  should  bind  all  jiious  hearts  to  Christ  and 
each  other,  and  fill  them  with  the  holiest  and  tenderest  affections — has  been  the  innocent  oc- 
casion of  the  bitterest  and  most  violent  passions  and  the  most  uncliaritable  abuse.  The  eu- 
charistic  controversies  are  among  the  most  unrefreshing  and  apparently  fruitless  in  church  his- 

Vol.  I.— Y 
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11.  The  Lutlieran  doctrine  of  the  eucharist  overlooks  the  omiiiprcs- 
eiice  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  substitutes  for  it  the  corporeal  presence  of 
Christ.  It  is  the  Holy  Spirit  λυΙιο  brings  the  believer  in  and  out  of  the 
sacrament  into  a  living  union  and  communion  Λvith  the  whole  Christ, 
and  makes  the  perpetual  virtue  and  efficacy  of  his  crucified  body  on 
tlie  cross,  i.  e.,  his  atoning  sacrifice,  and  of  his  glorified  body  in  heaven, 
available  for  our  spiritual  benefit. 

12.  Finally,  as  regards  the  two  states  of  Christ,  the  Reformed  Chris- 
tology  is  right  in  making  the  pre-existent  Logos  (Λυγοο  άσαρκος)  tlie 
subject  of  the  κίνωσις,  or  self-humiliation,  instead  of  the  human  nature 
(or  the  Λόγος  ϊνσαρκος),  which  was  never  before  Iv  μορφϊι  θίοϋ,  and 
consequently  could  not  renounce  it  in  any  Avay.  The  incarnation  it- 
self is  tlie  beginning  of  the  humiliation.  In  this  interpretation  of 
Phil.  ii.  7  the  Reformed  Church  is  sustained  not  only  by  Chrysostom 
and  other  fathers,  but  also  by  the  best  modern  exegetes  of  all  denom- 
inations, including  Lutherans.' 

tory.  Theologians  will  have  much  to  answer  for  at  the  jndgment-day  for  having  perverted 
the  sacred  feast  of  divine  love  into  an  apple  of  discord.  No  wonder  that  Melanchthon's  last 
wish  and  prayer  was  to  be  delivered  from  the  rabies  theo/or/onan.  Fortunately,  the  blessing 
of  the  holy  communion  does  not  depend  upon  the  scientific  interpretation  and  understanding 
of  the  words  of  institution,  but  upon  the  yjromise  of  the  Lord,  and  upon  childlike  faith  λvhich 
receives  it,  though  it  may  not  fully  understand  the  mystery  of  the  ordinance.  Christians  cele- 
brated it  with  most  devotion  and  profit  before  they  contended  about  the  true  meaning  of  those 
words,  and  obscured  their  vision  by  all  sorts  of  scholastic  theories  and  speculations.  For- 
tunately, even  now  Christians  of  difierent  denominations  and  holding  different  oj)inions  can 
unite  around  the  table  of  their  common  Lord  a:ul  Saviour,  and  feel  one  with  him  and  in 
him  «ho  died  for  them  all,  and  feeds  them  with  his  life  once  sacrificed  on  the  cross,  but 
now  living  forever.  Let  them  hold  fast  to  what  they  agree  in,  and  charitably  judge  of  their 
ditl'erences ;  looking  hopefully  forward  to  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb  in  the  kingdom 
of  glory,  when  we  shall  understand  and  adore,  in  ])erfect  harmony,  the  infinite  mystery  of  the 
love  of  God  in  iiis  Sou  our  Saviour.' 

'  >""ee,  es])ecially,  Meyer  (who  ably  defends  the  patristic  and  Reformed  exegesis  against  the 
objections  of  l)e  Wette  and  l'hilippi),and  Hraune  on  Pl'.il.  ii.  β  sqq.  (Am.  ed.  of  I^ange).  The 
latter  says:  'ος-  has  for  its  antecedent  Χριστψ  Ίησον,  and  points  to  his  ante-mundane  state, 
as  verses  7  and  S  refer  to  his  earthly  existence,  and  verses  9-1 1  refer  to  his  subsec|uent  glorified 
condition.  The  subject  is  the  Ego  of  the  Lord,  which  is  active  in  all  the  three  modes  of 
existence.  It  is  the  entire  summary  of  the  history  of  Jesus,  including  his  ante-human  state.' 
Among  the  dogmatic  theologians  of  the  Lutheran  Churcii,  Liebner,  Thomasius,  Kahuis,  Gess, 
and  others,  give  up  the  old  Lutheran  exegesis  of  the  passage.  Kahuis  (in  the  third  volume 
of  his  Lul/i.  Dot/matik,  1868,  p.  ;i4l)  makes,  as  the  result  of  his  earnest  investigation,  the  fol- 
lowing clear  and  honest  statement:  '(a)  Dass  PauJus  in  der  Offenharungsgeschirhte  Jisu 
Clirisli  drei  Stadien  untcrscheidet :  das  Sladium  der  Gottesgestalt,  da  der  Logos  heitn  Vater 
war ;  das  Stadium  der  Knechtsgestalt,  das  mit  der  Selbstverlettgnung  Christi  in  der  Mensch- 
werdunr/  fiefjaiin  und  zur  Erniedrigung  am  Kreuze  forlging ;  das  Stadium  der  ErhOhnng,  da 
im  Namcn  Christi  sich  alle  Knie  bewjen  und  ilin  als  Jlcrrn  bekennen.     (b)  Dass  das  Subjekt 
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Art.  IX.  Of  Christ's  Descent  into  Hell. — The  fact  of  a  real  de- 
scent of  the  whole  person  of  Christ,  the  God-man,  after  his  death,  into 
the  real  hell  (not  a  metaphorical  hell,  nor  the  grave,  nor  the  limhus 
patriwi)  is  affirmed,  and  its  object  defined  to  be  the  defeat  of  Satan 
and  the  deliverance  of  believers  from  the  power  of  death  and  the 
devil ;  but  all  cuiions  questions  about  the  mode  are  deprecated  and 
left  for  the  world  to  come. 

Art.  X.  Of  Chukcii  Usages  and  Ceremonies,  called  Adiaphora. 
— The  observance  of  cereraom'es  and  usages  neither  commanded  nor 
forbidden  in  the  Word  of  God,  should  be  left  to  Christian  freedom,  but 
should  be  firmly  resisted  when  they  are  forced  upon  us  as  a  part  of 
divine  service  (Gal.  ii.  4,  5  ;  v.  1 ;  Acts  xvi.  3  ;  Rom.  xiv.  6  ;  1  Cor.  vii. 
18  ;  Col.  ii.  16). 

This  article  was  a  virtual  condemnation  of  Melanchthon's  course  in 
the  Interim  controversy. 

Art.  XL  Of  God's  Foreknowledge  and  Election. — No  serious  con- 
troversy took  place  on  this  doctrine  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  except  at 
Strasburg  between  Zanchi  and  Mai'bach  (15G1).  The  rigid  predestina- 
rianism  of  Luther  and  the  Flacianists  quietly  gave  way  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  universality  of  divine  grace,  while  yet  the  anthropological  pre- 
mises of  the  Augustinian  system  were  retained  (in  Art.  I.  and  IL). 

The  Formula  teaches  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  foreknowl- 
edge {jirmmentla,  prcBvisio,  Vorsehung,^2itt.  x.  29;  Psa.  cxxxix,  16; 
Isa.  xxxvii.  28)  and  foreordination  {pradestinatio,  electio,  eivige  Wahl, 
Eph.  i.  5) ;  that  foreknowledge  pertains  alike  to  the  good  and  the  evil, 
and  is  not  the  cause  of  sin  and  destruction;  that  foreordination  refers 
only  to  the  children  of  God;  that  this  predestination  of  the  elect  is 
'eternal,  infallible,  and  unchangeable,' and  is  the  ultimate  and  uncon- 
ditional cause  of  their  salvation ;  that  God,  though  he  elects  only  a 
portion,  sincerely  desires  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  invites  them  by  his 
Word  to  the  salvation  in  Christ ;  that  the  impenitent  perish  by  their 

der  Erniedrujung  der  λόγος  άσαρκος  ist,  wie  srhon  die  alte  Kirche  in  ihren  nanihaftesten  Lehr- 
ern  snh,  die  reformirten  Theologfn  richtig  erkannten  und  aurh  die  bedeutendsten  neueren 
Auslc.gci•  aller  Confessionen  ztigcstchen,  das  Suhjekt  der  Erhohung  aber  der  λόγος  ίνσαρκος. 
(c)  Dass  die  Entaussertmg  (iavrov  Ικίνωσί)  dariii  bcsie/it,  dass  der  Logos  sick  der  Gottesge- 
stnlt  (μορφή  Ά(ον)  d.  h.  des  Herrlichkeitsstandes  beiiii  Vater  begab,  urn  Knechtsqestalt  {μορφή 
ίουΚου)  anziinehmen,  d.  h.  ein  Mensch  wie  wir  zu  werden,ja  als  Mensch  sich  zum  Kreuzestode 
zu  erniedriqen  (Ιταττύνωσιν  ίαντΰν)  :  Enfausserung  also  gleich  Menschwerdung  ist,  Oarnach 
fordtrt  dieses  Lehrstilck  cine  andere  Easstmg,  als  die  alte  \_Luther.']  Dogmatik  ihm  gab.' 
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own  guilt  in  rejecting  the  gospel ;  that  Christians  should  seek  the 
eternal  election,  not  in  the  secret  but  in  the  revealed  will  of  God,  and 
avoid  presumptuous  and  curious  questions. 

Thus  the  particularism  of  election  and  the  nniversalism  of  vocation, 
the  absolute  inability  of  fallen  man  (Art.  II.),  and  the  guilt  of  the 
unbeliever  for  rejecting  what  he  can  not  accept,  are  illogically  com- 
bined. The  obvious  contradiction  between  this  article  and  the  second 
has  already  been  pointed  out.^ 

The  authors  felt  the  speculative  difficulties  of  this  dogma,  and  em- 
phasized the  practical  side,  which  amounts  to  this :  that  believers  are 
saved  by  the  free  grace  of  God,  while  nnbelievers  are  lost  by  their  own 
guilt  in  rejecting  the  grace  sincerely  offered  to  them.  Later  Lutheran 
divines,  like  John  Gerhard,  labored  hard  to  show  that  God  not  oidy 
sincerely  desires  the  salvation  of  all  men  alike,  but  that  he  also  actually 
gives  an  opportunity  to  all  men  even  in  this  jjresi^ii  life."  But  the  ar- 
gument fails  with  regard  to  the  heathen,  who  form  the  greatest  part  of 
the  race  even  to  this  day  (not  to  speak  of  the  world  before  Christ) ;  and 
hence  the  Lutheran  view  of  the  actual  universality  of  the  offer  of  grace 
necessitates  an  essential  change  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  middle 
state,  as  far  as  those  are  concerned  who  never  heard  of  the  gospel  in 
this  world. 

Art.  XII.  Of  Several  Heresies  and  Sects. — This  article  rejects  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  the  Anabaptists,  Schwenkfeldians,  Xew  Arians,  and 
Antitrinitarians,  who  never  embraced  the  Augsburg  Confession. 

To  the  second  part  of  the  Formula  there  is  added  a  Catalogue  of 
Testimonies  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  fathers  (Athanasius,  Greg- 
ory Nazianzen,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  John  of  Damascus)  concerning 
the  divine  majesty  of  the  Iiuman  nature  of  Christ,  in  support  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  coinimmicatio  idiomatum,  as  taught  in  Art.  ΤΊΙΙ. 
This  Ai)pcndix  was  prepared  by  Andrea;  and  Chenniitz;  but  it  has 

*  See  above,  p.  3U.  Comp.  also  Dorner,  Gesch.  der  Prot.  Theol.  pp.  366  sqq.  Planck 
(Vol.  VI.  p.  814)  charges  this  article  with  a  confusion  not  found  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
Formula,  and  Gieseler  (Vol.  IV.  p.  488)  with  putting  together  contradictory  positions ;  while, 
on  the  other  liand,  Thomasius  {Das  Bilennlniss  der  ev.  luth.  Kirche,  etc.  p.  222)  sees  here 
only  sujjplementary  truths  to  he  reconciled  by  tlieological  science,  and  Guericke  (in  his  Kir- 
cheiigesr/iirhte,\o\.  III.  p.  41!))  calls  the  logical  inconsistency  of  the  Formula  'divinely  ne- 
cessitated' (fine  (jottlirh  nothwend'ige  Verstandcs-Inconsequeiiz). 

^  I.nr.  T/iPoI.  Tom.  IV.  pp.  180  sqq.  (de  Elect  lone  et  Rcprob.  §  7;  de  Umversalitate  Vo- 
cationis,  §  13.5). 
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no  symbolical  authority,  and  is  often  omitted  from  the  Book  of  Con- 
cord.' 

KECEPTION,  AUTHORITY,  AND    INTRODUCTION.^ 

The  Form  of  Concord,  as  it  is  the  last,  is  also  the  most  disputed  of 
the  Lntheran  symbols.  It  never  attained  general  authority,  like  the 
Augsburg  Confession  or  Luther's  Catechism,  although  far  greater  ex- 
ertions were  made  for  its  introduction. 

It  Avas  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  Lutheran  principalities  and 
state  churches  in  Germany  f  also  by  the  state  church  of  Sweden,  the 
Luthei-ans  in  Hungary,  and  several  Lntheran  synods  in  the  United 
States.* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  -was  rejected  by  a  number  of  Lutheran  Princes 
and  cities  of  the  empire,^  and  by  King  Frederick  II.  of  Denmark.^ 

Some  countries  of  Germany,  where  it  had  been  first  introduced,  re- 
jected it  afterwards,  but  remained  Lutheran  ;^  while  others,  in  conse- 

'  Tittmann  and  Hase  omit  it ;  Muller  gives  it  fpp.  731-7G7). 

="  Comp.  among  recent  works  especially  the  third  volume  of  Ileppe's  Geschkhte  des  D. 
Protest,  pp.  215-322,  and  the  whole  fourth  volume.  The  chief  data  are  also  given  by  Gie- 
seler.  Vol.  IV.  pp.  489-493,  and  by  Kollner,  1.  c.  pp.  573-583. 

^  The  Preface  of  the  Book  of  Concord  is  signed  by  eighty-six  names  representing  the  Lu- 
theran state  churches  in  the  German  empire  ;  among  them  are  three  Electors  (Louis  of  the 
Palatinate,  Augustus  of  Saxony,  and  John  George  of  Brandenburg),  twenty  Dukes  and 
Princes,  twenty-four  Counts,  thirty-five  burgomasters  and  counselors  of  imperial  cities.  The 
Formula  was  also  signed  by  about  8000  pastors  and  teachers  under  their  jurisdiction,  includ- 
ing a  large  number  of  ex-Philippists  and  Crypto-Calvinists,  who  preferred  their  livings  to  their 
theology ;  hence  Hutter  was  no  doubt  right  when  he  admitted  that  many  subscribed  mala 
conscientia.  Yet  no  direct  compulsion  seems  to  have  been  used.  See  Kollner,  p.  551,  and 
Johannsen,  Ueber  die  Unterschviften  des  Concordienbuches,  in  Niedner's  Zeitsclirifl  /iir  histor. 
Theologie,  1847,  No.  ] . 

*  It  was  adopted  in  Sweden  at  a  Council  of  Upsala,  1593;  in  Hungary,  L597.  In  America 
it  is  held  by  the  Lutheran  Synodical  Conference,  and  by  the  General  Council,  but  rejected  by 
the  General  Synod  (see  p.  224). 

'  The  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  Palatinate  John  Casimir,  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  the  Duke 
of  Pomerania  (where,  however,  the  symbol  afterwards  came  into  authority),  the  Duke  of 
Holstein,  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Luneburg,  the  Counts  of  Nassau  and  Ilanau,  the  cities  of  Stras- 
burg,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Spires,  Worms,  Nuremberg,  Magdeburg,  Bremen,  Danzig, 
Nordhausen. 

*  Frederick  II.  strictly  prohibited,  on  pain  of  confiscation  and  deposition,  the  importation 
and  publication  of  the  Form  of  Concord  in  Denmark  (July  24, 1580),  and  threw  the  two  su- 
perbly bound  copies  sent  to  him  by  his  sister,  the  wife  of  Augustus  of  Saxony,  unceremoniously 
into  the  chimney-fire.  See  Kollner,  p.  575  sq.  ;  Gieseler,  Vol.  IV.  p.  493,  note  54 ;  and 
Heppe,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  275  sqq.  Nevertheless  the  document  afterwards  gained  considerable 
currency  in  Denmark. 

'  So  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick  recalled  the  subscription  in  1583.     Duke  Julius,  one  of  the 
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quencc  of  the  doctrinal  innovations  and  exclnsiveness  of  the  Formula, 
passed  over  to  the  Reformed  Confession.*  It  is  a  significant  fact,  that 
the  successors  of  the  three  Electors,  who  were  the  chief  patrons  and 
signers  of  the  Formula,  left  the  Lutheran  Church :  two  became  Re- 
formed, and  one  (the  King  of  Saxony)  a  Roman  Catholic. 

OPPOSITION   AND   DEFENSE.^ 

The  Formula  gave  rise  to  much  controversy.    It  was  assailed  from  dif- 
ferent quarters  by  discontented  Lutherans  and  Philippists,^  Calvinists,* 

most  zealous  promoters  of  tlie  Form  of  Concord,  became  alienated  for  personal  reasons,  because 
he  was  severely  blamed  by  Ciiemuitz  and  several  Princes  for  allowing  one  of  his  sons  to  receive 
Romish  consecration  (Dec.  .">,  1  Γ»78),  and  two  others  the  tonsure,  to  the  great  scandal  of  Prot- 
estantism. He  was  afterwards  strengthened  by  the  doctrinal  opposition  of  Heshusius  and 
the  Ilelmstiidt  Professors,  who  rejected  the  Formula  for  teacliing  absolute  ubiquity.  The 
Corjiiis  doctriiire  Julium  was  retained  in  Brunswick  and  Wolfenbiittel.  S'ee  Planck,  V^ol.  VI. 
pp.  G67  sqq.,  and  especially  Heppe,Vol.  IV.  pp.  203  sqq.  These  Brunswick  troubles  brought 
about  an  alienation  between  Andrea?  (who  labored  to  reconcile  tlie  Duke)  and  Chemnitz  (who 
was  deposed  by  the  Duke).  In  a  widely  circulated  letter  of  April  8,1Γ)80,  Ciiemnitz  com])ared 
Andrea;  to  a  fawning  and  scratching  cat  {''cum  coram  lonye  aliud  mild  dicas,  wie  die  Kutzen, 
die  vorne  lecken  und  hinten  krntzen').     Heppe,  p.  214. 

*  So  the  Palatinate,  which,  after  a  short  Lutheran  interregnum  of  Louis,  readopted  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  under  John  Casimir  (158o),  Anhalt  (1588),  Zweibriicken  (1.588),  Hanau 
(1Γ)!)(;),  Hesse  (KiOl),  and  especially  Brandenburg  under  John  Sigismund  (1G14).  In  this 
respect  the  Formula  of  Concord  inflicted  great  territorial  loss  upon  the  Lutheran  denomina- 
tion. The  greatest  loss  was  the  Palatinate  and  the  Electoral,  afterwards  the  royal  house  of 
Brandenburg  and  Prussia. 

^  See  lists  of  controversial  works  for  and  against  the  Formula  of  Concord  in  Walch,  Feuer- 
lin,  and  Kullner.  Comp.  also  Hutter,  Cone.  cone.  Ch.  XXXV^II.  (p.  9Γ>8),  Ch.  XLI.  (p.  976), 
Ch.  XLV.  (p.  I();?3),  and  Cli.  XLV.  (p.  1038)  ;  Heppe, Vol.  IV.  pp.  270  sqq. ;  and  G.  Frank, 
Vol.  I.  pp.  2.")l-2(;(;.  Hutter  sees  in  the  general  attack  of  'the  devil  and  his  organs,  the  here- 
tics,' against  the  Formula,  a  clear  proof  that  it  was  composed  instinctu  Spiritus  Sancd,  and  is 
in  full  harmony  with  the  infallible  Word  of  God  (p.  970). 

'  The  rigidly  orthodox  Heshusius  and  tiie  Helmstiidt  divines  (in  the  Quedlinburg  Colloqm- 
um,  1Γ;83),  Christo])her  Irenajus  (an  exiled  Flacianist,  formerly  court  chaplain  at  Weimar, 
1581),  Ambrosias  Wolft'  (or  Cyriacus  Ilerdesianus,  of  Nuremberg,  1.580),  the  Bremen  preach- 
ers (1581),  the  Anhalt  theologians  (1580, 1581),  and  the  Margrave  of  Baden  (in  the  Stafford 
Book,  1599). 

*  Ursinus  (in  connection  with  Zanchius,  Tossanus,  and  other  deposed  Heidelberg  Professors, 
who,  under  John  Casimir  and  during  the  nde  of  Lutheranism  in  Heidelberg,  founded  and 
ci^nducted  a  flourisliing  theological  school  at  Neustadt  an  der  Hardt,157G  to  1583):  Admonitio 
Clir'istiana  de  lihro  Concordite  (or  Cliristlirhe  Krinnerung  I'oin  Concordienhuch),  Neostadadii  in 
Palatinatu,  Latin  and  German,  1581  (also  in  Urs.  Opera,  Heidelberg,  1G12,  ΛΌΙ.  II.  i)p.  480 
s<iq.).  It  consists  of  twelve  chapters,  and  is  very  able.  Extract  in  Sudhoft",  Olevianus  und 
Ursinus,  pp.  432-452  ;  comp.  Schweizer  in  Herzog,  Vol.  X.  pp.  2(;3-2(ί5.  Ursinus  and  some 
i)f  his  pupils  defended  this  work  against  the  Lutheran  'Apology,'  in  Defemdo  Admonilionis 
.Veost.  contra  Apoloijia'  Erfordensis  snpldsmata,  Neost.  1584.  Beza  wrote  Jic/tifatio  dog- 
iintis  de  fictici.a  carnis  Christ i  omnijtrasentia ;  Dananis  an  Examcn  of  Chemnitz's  book 
Jjc  duabus  in  Christo  naturis,  Genev.  1581;    Sadcel,  a  very  able  tract,  De  veritate  humance 
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and  Romanists.^  The  chief  objection  was  to  the  new  dogma  of  ubiq- 
iiitj. 

The  Lutherans  attacked,  according  to  their  stand-point,  either  the 
concessions  to  tlie  Swabian  scheme  of  absohite  ubiquity,  or  the  absence 
of  a  direct  condemnation  of  Melanchthon  and  other  heretics,  or  tlie  re- 
jection of  the  Flacian  theory  of  original  sin,  or  the  condemnation  of 
Synergism.  The  last  point  could  be  made  very  plausible,  since  the 
chief  authors  of  the  Formula,  Andreae,  Chemnitz,  and  Selnecker,  liad 
at  first  been  decided  synergists.  Chytrseus  remained  true  at  least  to 
his  love  and  admiration  for  Melanchthon,  which  subjected  him  to  the 
suspicion  of  Crypto-Philippism  and  Calvinism.^ 

The  Reformed,  led  by  Ursinus  (chief  author  of  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism),  justly  complained  of  the  misrepresentations  and  unfair  con- 
demnation of  their  doctrine  under  the  indiscriminate  charge  of  sacra- 
mentarianism,^  and  explained  the  qualified  sense  in  which  the  Reformed 
signed  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  the  sense  of  its  author,  with  whole- 
some strict-ures  on  the  unprotestant  overestimate  of  the  authority  of 
Luther.  They  exposed  w^ith  rigid  logic  the  doctrinal  contradiction  be- 
tween Arts.  IL  and  XL,  quoted  Luther's  views  on  predestination  against 
the  Formula,  and  refuted  with  clear  and  strong  arguments  the  new 
dogma  of  ubiquity,  which  is  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  the  oecumenical 
creeds,  and  sound  reason,  and  destructive  of  the  very  natui-e  of  the  sac- 
rament as  a  communion  of  the  hody  of  Christ ;  for  if  the  body  is  omni- 
present, and  there  can  be  but  one  omnipresence,  it  must  be  present  like 
God  himself,  i.  e.  like  a  spirit,  every  where  whole  and  complete,  without 

natural  Christi,  1585  (in  his  Opera,  Genev.  1592).  Of  later  Reformed  writings  must  be  men- 
tioned tlie  Emdensche  Buck  (1591),  and  especially  Hospiuian's  Concordia  discors  (\Gu7),  which 
called  fortli  Hutter's  Concordia  concors  (1G14). 

'  The  ablest  Roman  assailant  \vs\s  Robert  Bellarmin :  Judicium  de  lihro  f/uem  Lutherani 
vacant  Concordice,  Ingolst.  1587,  1589,  etc.  (in  his  Opera,  Col.  Ag.  1620,  Vol.  VII.  p.  576). 
Against  him  Hoe  ab  Iloenegg  wrote  Apol.  contra  R.  B.  impiiim  et  stolidum  judicium,  Frcf. 
1605.  Eellarmin  also  repeatedly  notices  the  Christology  of  the  Formula  in  his  great  contro- 
versial work  against  Rrotestantism.      S'ee  beloAV. 

^  i^ee  Schiitz,  F/<«  C/ii/trcei,  and  Heppe,Vol.  IV.  pp.  395  sqq. 

'  This  complaint  the  Erfurt  Apology  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  admitted  to  be  just,  at  least 
in  part.  The  Formula  makes  no  distinction  between  Zwingli  and  Calvin  ;  condemns  Zwin- 
gli's  '  allaosis'  (by  which  he  meant  only  to  guard  against  a  confusio  and  (vquatio  naturarum)  as 
a  mask  of  the  devil ;  charges  the  Reformed  generally  with  a  Nestorian  separation  of  tlie  two 
natures  in  Christ,  and  a  denial  of  all  communion  between  them  ;  with  cliildish  literalism  con- 
cerning the  right  hand  of  God  and  the  throne  of  glory  ;  with  shutting  Christ  up  in  heaven,  as 
if  he  had  no  more  to  do  with  us,  etc. 
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parts  and  niembcrs,  and  thus  the  lineaments  and  concrete  iniao-e  of 
Christ  are  lost.  Sadeel  pointed  ont  tlie  palpable  inconsistency  between 
the  hyperphysical  and  nltrasupei-natural  outfit  of  Christ's  body  for  the 
eucharistic  presence,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  emphasizing  of  a  corpo- 
real presence  and  oral  manducation  on  the  other,  as  if  this  were  the 
main  \\\\\v^  in  the  sacrament,  wliile  the  communion  of  the  believinof 
soul  Avith  the  person  of  Christ  was  almost  lost  sight  of.^ 

Strange  to  say,  the  Roman  Catholics  were  just  as  decidedly  opposed 
to  ubiquity,  though  otlierwise  much  nearer  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments.  Bellarmin,  the  greatest  controversialist  of  Rome,  exposes 
the  absurdity  of  a  dogma  which  would  destroy  the  human  nature  of 
Christ,  and  involve  the  presence  of  his  body  in  uteris  omnium  femina- 
rum,  iino  etlam  virorum.  and  the  presence  extra  uterum  from  the  mo- 
ment of  conception,  and  in  utero  after  the  nativity.  In  his  polemic 
work  against  Protestantism  he  urges  five  arguments  against  ubiquity,^ 
viz. :  (1.)  It  abolishes  the  sacramental  character  of  the  eucharist.  (2.) 
It  leads  to  the  Calvinistic  spiritual  presence  and  spiritual•  eating  by 
faith — the  very  error  of  the  sacramentarians  which  this  Lutheran  dogma 
Avas  to  overthrow.^  (3.)  It  destroys  the  specific  effect  of  the  eucharist, 
and  makes  it  useless.  (4.)  It  is  refuted  by  the  other  Lutheran  doctrine 
Avhich  confines  the  presence  to  the  time  of  the  iise  of  the  sacrament.'* 


'  Dorner,  in  \\\s  Hislory  of  Christology  (Vol.  II.  pp.  718-750),  gives  an  admirable  and  im- 
partial summary  of  the  Reformed  argument.  Dr.  Kahnis,  of  Leipzig,  from  his  Lutheran  stand- 
point, thus  fairly  and  liberally  characterizes  the  Reformed  opposition  to  the  Form  of  Concord 
{Liith.  Dogm.^'ol.ll.  \y.  'i'dO):  '• Die.  Reformirten  vertrattn  den  Slnml/iuiiJct  des  Verslandes, 
welcher  zwischen  Endlicheiti  und  Unendlichem  abstract  (?)  scheidend  (finituin  non  est  capax 
infiniti)  der  vienschlichen  Natur  C/iristi  keine.n  Antheil  an  den  (/dltlirhen  Eif/enscha/ten  ein- 
raumt ;  den  Standpimkt  der  Realitat,  ii-ehhcr  in  der  Betrachtuni)  der  Person  Christi,  von 
dcm  Wandel  auf  Erden  ausgehead,  der  rein  menschlkhen  Entwichhing  Clirhti  freien  liaum 
sriiaffen  will;  den  Standpunkt  des  Praldischen,  der  hei  den  sirheren  Thatsachen  der  persiin- 
Hchen  Vereini<jniuj  BeruhtguiKj  fasstc,  ohne  sick  in  gnoslisch-scholustlsrhe  Thcorien  verspinnen 
iii  wollen.' 

'  Lib.  III.  de  Sncramentn  Eurhoristirr,  cap.  1 7.  Cnmp.  also  cap.  7,  and  Lib.  III.  de  C/iristo 
(where  he  refers  to  the  views  of  Luther,  IJrentiiis,  Wigand,  He.shiisius,  and  Chemnitz  on 
ubiquity). 

^  Ills  reasoning  is  curious:  '(^und  est  vhique,non  jmtest  mnveri,  nee  trnnsire  de  loco  ad  locum; 
ergo  licet  corpus  Christi  sit  in  pane,  tamen  non  mnndiicatur,  cum  paiiis  manducatur,  quia  non 
movetur,  nee  transit  cum  pane  e  manu  ad  os,  et  ab  ore  ad  stomachum ;  nam  etinm  anlea  erat 
in  ore  et  in  stomnclm,  priusquam  panis  CO  veniret.  .  .  .  Seq>n/ur  aut  esse  inanem  ctrnam  Domi- 
ni, aut  saltern  spiriturditer  sunil  per  energiam  et  jier  fidem,  et  solum  a  piis,  qiti  habent ^dem,  et 
hoc  est,  quod  volunt  Calrinistre.' 

*  '5i  enim  corjnts  C/iristi  ubique  est,  erit  etiam  ante  itsum  in  pane. ^ 
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(5.)  It  is  a  makeshift  to  evade  the  power  of  priestly  consecration  which 
creates  the  eucharistic  presence.^ 

Outside  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  the  Formula  of  Concord  ex- 
cited little  or  only  passing  polemical  interest.  Queen  Elizabeth  en- 
deavored to  prevent  its  adoption  because  it  condemned  the  Reformed 
doctrine,  and  threatened  to  split  and  weaken  the  Protestants  in  their 
opposition  to  the  united  power  of  Rome.  She  sent  delegates  to  a 
convention  of  Reformed  Princes  and  delegates  held  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  Sept.  1577.^  The  Anglican  divines  of  the  sixteenth  century 
rejected  ubiquity  as  decidedly  as  the  Continental  Calvinists.^  Evan- 
gelical Episcopalians  hold  the  Reformed  view  of  the  sacraments ;  and 
as  to  modern  Anglo-Catholic  and  Ritualistic  Episcopalians,  they  greatly 
prefer  the  Romish  or  Greek  dogma  of  transubstantiation  to  the  Luther- 
an consubstantiation.•* 

The  attacks  upon  the  Formula,  especially  those  proceeding  from 
Lutherans  and  the  Palatinate  divines,  could  not  be  ignored  in  silence. 
Chemnitz,  Selnecker,  and  Kirchner,  by  order   of  the  three  electoral 


'  Bellarmin  {De  Sacr.  Euch.  Lib.  III.  c.  7),  after  quoting  Augustine  against  tlie  sententla 
uhiquisturiim  Lutheranorum,  thus  defines  tlie  Roman  view:  '' Nos  fatemur  Christi  corpus  non 
esse  idnqiie  diffiisinn;  et  ubicunqjie  est,  habere  siiam  forviam  et  partium  siium,  nc  dispositionein ; 
qua7>iris  /tac  Jifftira,  forma,  disjwsitio  partium  in  coelo  consjiiciutur,  ubi  hcum  rejilet ;  in  Sacra- 
vientu  aiiteiii  sit  qiiidem,  sed  non  repleat  locum,  nee  videri  a  nobis  possit.' 

°  Comp.  on  Elizabetii's  action  and  the  Convent  of  Frankfort,  Hutter's  Concordia  concors. 
Cap.  XVr.  and  XVII.  (pp.  513-523)  ;  Planck,  Vol.  VL  pp.  591-01 1  ;  Heppe,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  5 
sqq.,  16  sqq.  ,and  72  sqq. 

^  Cranmer  was  at  first  inclined  to  the  Lutheran  theory,  but  gave  it  up  afterwards.  His  fel- 
low-Reformers held  the  Zwinglian  or  Calvinistie  view.  Bishop  Hooper  thus  speaks  of  ubiq- 
uity :  'Such  as  say  that  heaven  and  the  right  hand  of  God  is  in  the  articles  of  our  faith  taken 
for  God's  power  and  might,  which  is  every  where,  they  do  wrong  to  the  Scripture  and  unto 
the  articles  of  our  faith.  They  make  a  confusion  of  the  Scripture,  and  leave  nothing  cer- 
tain. They  darken  the  simple  and  plain  verity  thereof  with  intolerable  sopliisms.  They 
make  heaven  hell,  and  hell  heaven,  turn  upside  down  and  pervert  tlie  order  of  God.  If  the 
heaven  and  God's  right  hand,  whither  our  Saviour's  body  is  ascended,  be  every  where,  and 
noteth  no  certain  place,  as  these  uncertain  men  teach,  I  «ill  believe  no  ascension.  What 
needeth  it  ? — seeing  Christ's  body  is  every  where  with  his  Godhead.  I  will  interpret  this 
article  of  my  creed  thus:  Chrislus  ascendit  ad  dexlram  Patris.  Patris  dextra  est  nbique: 
erf/o  Christus  ascendit  ad  uhique.  See  what  erroneous  doctrine  followeth  their  imaginations!' 
Karl /I  Writings  of  John  Hooper,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Worcester,  Martyr, 
1555;  ed.  by  the  Parker  Society,  Cambridge,  1843,  p.  GG.  The  '  Z>eclaration  of  Christ  and 
his  Ojfice,'  from  which  this  passage  is  taken,  was  first  published  at  Zurich,  1547,  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  ubiquitarian  controversy.  See  also  the  Remains  of  Archbishojt  Grindal,  Canib. 
1843,  p.  46. 

*  Comp.  the  eucharistic  works  of  Pusey  (1855),  Philip  Freeman  (1862),  Thomas  L.  Vogan 
(1871),  and  John  Harrison  (against  Pusey,  1871). 
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patrons  of  the  Mork,  convened  at  Erfurt,'  Oct.  23, 1581  (afterwards  at 
Brainischweig  and  Quedlinburg),  and  prepared,  with  much  labor  and 
trouble,  an  elaborate  'Apology,'  called  the  ^  Erf  art  Bool•^  in  four 
parts.2  It  called  forth  new  attacks,  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
follow. 

LATER  FOKTUNES. 

During  tlie  palmy  period  of  Lutheran  scholasticism  the  Formula  of 
Concord  stood  in  high  authority  among  Lutherans,  and  was  even  re- 
garded as  inspired.^  Its  first  centennial  (1680)  was  celebrated  Avith 
considerable  enthusiasm.'*  But  at  the  close  of  another  century  it  was 
dead  and  buried.  The  Pietists,  and  afterwards  the  nationalists,  rebelled 
against  symbololatry  and  lifeless  orthodoxy.  One  stone  after  another 
was  taken  down  from  the  old  temple,  until  it  was  left  a  venerable  ruin. 
Those  very  countries  where  subscription  to  creeds  had  been  most  rig- 
orously enforced,  suffered  most  from  the  neological  revolution. 

Then  followed  a  period  of  patient  research  and  independent  criti- 
cism, which  led  to  a  more  impartial  estimate.  Planck,  the  ablest  Lu- 
theran historian  of  the  Formula,  with  complete  mastery  of  the  sources, 
followed  the  leading  actors  into  all  the  ramifications  and  recesses  of 
their  psychological  motives,  political  intrigues,  and  theological  passions, 
and  represents  the  work  as  the  fabrication  of  a  theological  triumvirate, 
which  upon  the  Avhole  did  more  harm  than  good,  and  which  produced 
endless  confusion  and  controversy.^  Kiillner,  another  learned  and  im- 
partial Lutheran,  concedes  to  it  higher  merit  for  the  past,  but  no  dog- 
matic significance  for  the  present,  except  in  the  article  on  predestina- 
tion.^   Heppe,  the  indefatigable  historian  of  the  German  post-Refor- 

'  In  the  Gasthof  zum  griinen  Wdnfasse.     This  gave  rise  to  some  joke  and  mockery. 

*  The  first  part  was  directed  against  the  Neuatadt  A  dmouition  of  Ursinus  and  his  colleagues, 
the  second  against  the  Bremen  pastors,  the  third  against  Irena;ns,  the  fourth  against  Wolf. 
Timothy  Kirchner,  of  the  Palatinate,  prepared  the  tirst  three  parts,  Selnecker  and  Chemnitz 
the  last.  They  were  published  singly,  and  tlien  jointly  at  Dresden,  1  Γ)84,  and  distributed  by 
the  Elector  Augustus  among  all  the  churches  of  Saxony.  See  Mutter,  pp.  !)78  sqq.  and  1038 
S([q.  (TJe  Apol.  Liliri  Concord,  cf  de  Colloquio  Qned/infiuri/oisi) ;  Ilcppe,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  284-311. 

^  Hutter  (Cone.  rone.  p.  97(!),  Deutschmann,  and  others,  who  called  it  ^(όπηνστος. 

*  Anton,  1.  c.  Ch.  X.  Krste  Conrordicn-Jultel/'reude.  pp.  134  sqq.  J.  G.  AValcli,  in  his  Tn- 
ttod.  1732,  represents  the  last  stage  of  orthodox  veneration  before  tlie  revolution  of  sentiment 
took  (ilace. 

'  See  his  judgment.  Vol.  VI.  pp.  Gi)0  sqq.  ;  81 G  sqq.  and  passim.  I'lanck's  history  is,  even 
more  than  Hos])iiiian"s  Concordia  discoi-s,  a  chroniquc  scand(deiise  of  I.,utheran  pugnacity  and 
bigotry  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

*  Syinb.  ΛΌ1.  I.  p.  Γ)1)ϋ :    ^  Die  Concordienformel  hat  dogmatisch  nur  insofern  noch  Werth,  als 
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mation  period,  fiOiii  a  vast  atiiount  of  authentic  information,  carries  out 
the  one-sided  idea  that  the  Lutheranisni  of  the  Formula  is  an  apostas}^ 
from  the  normal  development  of  German  Protestantism,  by  which 
he  means  progressive,  semi-Reformed,  nnionistic  Melanchthonianism.' 
Even  Kahnis  thinks  that  the  Lutheran  theology  of  the  future  must  be 
built  on  the  Melanchthonian  elements  λυΙηοΙι  Λvere  condemned  by  the 
Formula.^ 

With  the  modern  revival  of  orthodoxy,  the  Formula  enjoyed  a  par- 
tial resurrection  among  Lutherans  of  the  high  sacramentarian  type, 
who  regard  it  as  the  model  of  pure  doctrine  and  the  best  summary  of 
the  Bible.  By  this  class  of  divines  it  is  all  the  more  highly  esteemed, 
since  the}^  make  doctrine  the  corner-stone  of  the  Church  and  the  in- 
dispensable condition  of  Christian  fellowship.  In  America,  too,  the 
Formula  has  recently  found  at  least  one  able  and  scliolarly  advocate  in 
the  person  of  Dr.  Krauth,  of  Philadelphia.^ 

Yet  the  great  body  of  the  Lutheran  Church  will  never  return  to  the 
former  venei-ation  for  this  symbol.  History  never  repeats  itself.  Each 
age  must  produce  its  own  theology.  Even  modern  Lutheran  ortho- 
doxy in  its  ablest  champions  is  by  no  means  in  full  harmony  with  the 
Formula,  but  departs  from  its  anthropology  and  Christology,  and  makes 
concessions  to  Melanchthon  and  the  Reformed  theology,  or  attempts  a 
new  solution  of  the  mighty  problems  which  were  once  regarded  as 
finally  settled.* 

sie  mit  den  friiheren  Symholen  ubereinstimmt.  .  .  .  Alle'in  die  Lehre  von  der  Prddestination 
ausgenommen,  kann  ihr  fur  das  Dogma  wie  fur  die  ausseren  VerhaUnisse  der  Kirche  mtr  der 
tvenigste  eigenthundiche  Werth  unter  alien  Syrnbolen  der  Kirche  zugestanden  werden.  Eigen- 
thumlich  ist  nur  die  Ausbilditng  und  mefir  systemafische  Gestaltung  des  Lehrbegriffs  der 
Kirche  als  eines  Systems.'  This  is  too  low  an  estimate  of  the  whole  document,  and  too  high 
an  estimate  of  Art.  XI. 

^  In  Iiis  numerous  works,  so  often  quoted. 

"  Dogvi.  Vol.  II.  p.  517  :  ''Man  darf .  .  .  mit  Zuversirht  aussprechen,  dass  die  Zulcunft  der 
thcologischen  Forschung  an  dem  Fortschreiten  atif  dem  von  Melanchthon  eingeschlagenen  Wege 
hangt. ' 

^  Dr.  Krauth  calls  the  Formula  '  the  amplest  and  clearest  confession  in  which  the  Chris- 
tian Cliurch  has  ever  embodied  her  feith,'  and  he  goes  so  for  as  to  say  :  'But  for  the  For- 
mula of  Concord,  it  niny  be  questioned  whether  Protestantism  could  have  been  saved  to  the 
world"  {Conservative  Reform,  p.  ;5()2).  And  this  in  full  view  of  the  independent  Protestant- 
ism in  Switzerland,  France,  Holland,  England,  and  Scotland,  which  materially  differs  from 
the  distinctive  theology  of  this  book,  and  was  in  vain  condemned  by  it! 

*  We  can  simply  allude  to  the  internal  differences  of  the  Erlangen,  Leipzig,  and  Rostock 
schools  of  Lutherans;  to  Luthardt  on  tlie  freedom  of  the  will;  to  Thomasius  on  the  Kenosis ; 
to  Kahilis  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  in.spiration,  and  tlie  canon  of  the  Scripture;  to  tiie  Hofmann 
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AN   IMPAETIAL   ESTIMATE. 

The  Formula  of  Concord  is,  next  to  the  Angsburg  Confession,  the 
most  important  theological  standard  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  hut  dif- 
fers from  it  as  the  sectarian  symbol  of  Lutheranism,  while  the  other  is 
its  catholic  symbol.  Hence  its  authority  is  confined  to  that  connnunion, 
and  is  i-ecognized  only  by  a  section  of  it.  It  is  both  conclusive  and  ex- 
clusive, a  Formula  of  Concord  and  a  Formula  of  Discord,  the  end  of 
controversy  and  the  beginning  of  controversy.  It  completed  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches,  it  contracted  the  territory 
and  the  theology  of  Lutheranism,  and  sowed  in  it  the  seed  of  discord 
by  endeavoring  to  settle  too  much,  and  yet  leaving  unsettled  some  of 
the  most  characteristic  dogmas.  It  is  invaluable  as  a  theological  docu- 
ment, but  a  partial  failure  as  a  symbol,  just  because  it  contains  too 
much  theology  and  too  little  charity.  It  closes  the  productive  period 
of  the  Lutheran  i-eformation  and  opens  the  era  of  scholastic  fornudism. 

The  Formula  is  the  fullest  embodiment  of  genuine  Lutheran  ortho- 
doxy, as  distinct  from  other  denominations.  It  represents  one  of  the 
leading  doctrinal  types  of  Christendom.  It  is  for  the  Lutheran  system 
what  the  Decrees  of  Trent  are  for  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Canons 
of  Dort  for  the  Calvinistic.  It  sums  up  the  results  of  the  theolog- 
ical controversies  of  a  whole  generation  with  great  learning,  ability,  dis- 
crimination, acumen,  and,  we  may  add,  with  comparative  moderation. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  Luther  himself  would  have  heartily  indorsed 
it,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  part  of  the  eleventh  article.  The 
Formula  itself  claims  to  be  merely  a  rej^etltion  and  exj^Iicatioti  of  the 


and  Philippi  controversy  on  tlie  atonement;  to  Hengstenberg's  articles  on  justification  and 
the  lipistle  of  James  ;  to  the  disputes  on  tlie  millenarian  question  ;  and  to  the  controversy  on 
Cimrch  goveniinent  and  the  relation  of  the  ministry  to  the  general  priesthood  of  believers,  in 
«hich  Huschke,  Stahl,  Kliefoth, Vilmar, and  I>c)he  take  High-Church  ground  against  the  Low- 
("hurch  views  of  Hiltling,  Harless,  Dicdrich,  etc.  Some  of  these  controversies,  especially  the 
question  of  the  ministerial  office  {Amtsfragc),  are  also  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  orthodox 
Lutherans  in  America,  and  divide  them  into  hostile  synods  (the  Missouri  Synod  versus  the 
Grabau  Synod,  Iowa  Synod,  and  portions  of  the  General  Council,  not  to  mention  several  sub- 
tlivisions).  The  eschatological  controversy  sejiarates  the  Iowa  Synod  from  Grabau  and  the 
Missourians,  who  denounce  millenarianism  as  a  heresy.  The  smallest  doctrinal  difference 
among  orthodox  Lutherans  in  America  is  considered  slifficieut  to  justify  the  formation  of  a 
new  synod  with  close-communion  princijiles.  And  yet  all  these  Lutherans  adoi)t  the  Form- 
ula Concordia^  as  the  highest  standard  of  pure  Sciii)ture  orthodoxy.  Is  this  Concordia  con- 
curs, or  Concordia  discors  ? 
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geuniiie  sense  of  the  Augsburg  Coiifessiou,  and  disclaims  originality  in 
the  substance  of  doctrine.^  13ut  there  were  two  diverging  tendencies 
proceeding- fi-om  the  same  source.  The  author  of  the  Confession  him- 
self understood  and  explained  it  differently,  and  the  Formula  added 
new  dogmas  which  he  never  entertained.  It  excludes,  indeed,  certain 
extravagances  of  the  Flacian  wing  of  Lutheranism,  but,  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  a  condenniation  of  Philippism  and  a  triumph  of  exclnsi\e 
Lutheranism.^ 

The  spirit  of  Melanchthon  could  be  siknccd,  but  not  destroyed,  for 
it  meant  theological  progress  and  Christian  union.  It  revived  from 
time  to  time  in  various  foi-ms,  in  Calixtus,  Spener,  Zinzendorf ,  ISTeander, 
and  other  great  and  good  men,  who  blessed  the  Lutheran  Church  by 
protesting  against  bigotry  and  the  overestimate  of  intellectual  ortho- 
dox}', by  insisting  on  personal,  practical  piety,  by  Avidening  the  hori- 
zon of  truth,  and  extending  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  other  sections  of 
Christ's  kingdom.  The  minority  which  at  first  refused  the  Formula 
became  a  vast  majoi'ity,  and  even  the  recent  reaction  of  Lutheran  con- 


'  See  the  Prefare.  An  :il)le  argument  for  this  agreement  is  presented  by  Prof.  Thomasius, 
of  Erlangen,  in  his  Das  Bekenntniss  der  evangeUsch-Iutherisvhen  Kirrlte  in  der  Conscquenz 
seines  Princi/is,  NUrnberg,  1848.  He  develops  the  doctrines  of  the  Formuhi  from  Luther's 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  as  the  organic  Jife-principle  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  But 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  encharist  Avith  the  communicatio  idiomatum  and  ubiquity  of  the 
body  have — as  the  creeds  of  the  Reformed  churches  prove — no  necessary  connection  with 
justification  by  fiiith;  and  on  these  points,  Avhich  constitute  the  peculiar  features  of  the  For- 
mula, the  author  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  himself  represented,  even  before  Luther's  death, 
a  different  line  of  development. 

-  AndreiB,  in  a  letter  to  Heshusius  and  Wigand,  of  July  24,  ]r>7G,  giving  an  account  of  the 
results  of  the  Torgau  Convention  (quoted  by  Ileppe,  Vol.  III.  p.  Ill),  thus  characteristically 
sets  forth  the  object  of  the  whole  movement  in  which  he  and  the  Elector  Augustus  were  the 
chief  leaders:  ^Hoc  enim  sancte  vohis  affirmare  et  jwlliceri  ausim,  lUust.  Electorein  Saxonice  in 
hoc  unice  infentitm,  ut  Lutheri  doctrina  partini  ohsr.uratn,  pnrliin  vitiata,  pnrtim  aperte  vel 
occidte  damnata,  pura  et  sincera  in  srholis  et  Ecclesiis  restituatur,  adeoque  Luthkrus,  hoc 
EST  Christus,  cuius  fidelis  miiiister  Lutherusfuit,  vivat.  Quid  vultis  amplins  ?  Niliil  hicfuca- 
tum,  nihil paUiatum,  nihil  tectum  est,  sed  juxta  spikitum  Lutheri,  qui  Christi  est.'  And 
Chemnitz  wrote,  June  29, 157G  :  ''  Alentio  librorum  Philippi  expuncta  est,  et  responsione  hac  in 
parte  retulimus  nos  ad  Lichtenbergense  deci-etum.'  Some  zealots,  like  Heshusius,  desired  that 
Melanchthon  slionld  be  condemned,  by  name,  in  the  Formula,  but  Andrea?  thought  it  better 
'to  cover  the  shame  of  Noah,'  and  to  be  silent  about  the  apostasy  of  the  Lutheran  Solomon. 
Dr.  Krauth,  too,  says  (Conservative  Hrforin.  p.  327)  :  '  The  Book  of  Concord  treats  Melanch- 
thon as  the  Bible  treats  Solomon.  It  opens  Avide  the  view  of  his  wisdom  and  glory,  and 
draws  the  veil  over  the  record  of  his  sadder  days.'  In  the  Formula  itself  he  is  nowhere 
named,  but  in  the  Prefiice  to  the  'Book  of  Concord'  his  writings  are  spoken  of  as  ^  tit  ilia  neque 
repudianda  ac  damnanda,  quatenus  cum  ea  norma,  qua;  Concordice  I  tiro  cxjiressa  est,  per  omnia 
consentiunt.^ 
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fessioiialisin  against  ratiuiialism,  latitudinarianism,  and  unionism  will 
bo  unable  to  undo  the  work  of  history,  and  to  restore  the  Lutheran 
scholasticism  and  exclusivism  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Luther- 
an Church  is  greater  and  wider  than  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  and,  by 
its  own  principle  of  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  Bible  as  a  rule  of 
faith,  it  is  bound  to  follow  the  onward  march  of  Biblical  learning. 

The  great  length  of  this  section  may  be  justified  by  the  intrinsic  im- 
portance of  the  Formula  ConcorditV?,  and  the  scarcity  of  reliable  in- 
formation in  English  Λvorks.' 

§  47.  Superseded    Lutuekan    Symbols.     The    Saxon    Confession. 
The  Wuktemberg  Confession.     1551. 

Literature. 

Πεινκιοιι  Heppf.  :  Die  Bekenntnins-Schri/ten  der  altprotestantischen  Kirclic  Deutschlandx,  Cassel,  1S55. 
This  collection  contains  (besides  the  oecumenical  Creeds,  the  Aiigsburg  Confession  of  1Γ)30,  tlie  Alteied 
Augsbui'g  Confession  of  1540)  the  Confensio  Saxvnica,  pp.  407—483,  and  the  Coii/esnio  Wartembenjica,  pp. 
491-554. 

Piiii..  Μει.ανοητπονιβ  Opera  qum  uttpersunt  omnia,  or  Corpus  Reformatorur» ,  ed.  Bietschueider  and 
Bindsoil,Vol.  XXVIII.  (Bi-uusvigte,  18(10),  pp.  329-508.  This  vol.  contains  the  L;itiu  and  German  texts 
of  the  Coiif.  Saxunica  with  critical  Prolegomena. 

The  Book  of  Concord  embraces  all  the  Lutheran  symbols  which  are 
ctill  in  force;  but  two  other  Confessions  deserve  mention  for  their 
historical  importance,  viz.,  the  Saxon  Confession  and  the  Wurteinberg 
•Confession. 

Both  were  written  in  1551,  twenty-one  years  after  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg  and  twenty-six  years  before  the  Formula  of  Concord,  in 
full  agreement  with  the  former  as  understood  by  its  author,  and  with- 
out tlie  distinctive  and  exclusive  features  of  the  latter.  Both  were  in- 
tended (like  the  Articles  of  Smalcald)  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Council, 
and,  although  they  failed  in  accom})lishing  their  direct  object,  they 
exhibit  the  doctrinal  status  of  the  Lutheran  or  the  entire  Evangelical 
Church  of  Germany  at  that  period.    It  is  this  Protestantism  Avhich  re- 

'  There  is  no  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  history  and  character  of  the  Form  of  Con- 
cord in  the  English  language,  except  in  Dr.  Kratitli's  Conservailre  ReJ'urmntion  awl  its  The- 
"'".7'/^  PP•  -88-3;i8;  and  tiiis,  in  accordance  with  the  aim  of  this  learned  and  ahle  author,  is 
apologetic  and  polemic  rather  than  historical.  Dr.  Shedd,  in  iiis  valiiahle  Ilislon/  n/  Clirislinn 
Doctrine  (Λ'οΐ.  II.  ρ.4Γ)8),  devotes  only  a  few  lines  to  it.  Dr.  Fisher,  in  his  excellent  woik  on 
the  Heformntion  (N.Y.  187;?).  disposes  of  it  in  a  foot-note  (p.  481).  In  Dr.  Hlinit's  iJirtii-ncrif 
ofSei'ts,  etc.  (London,  1874),  it  has  no  jilace  among  the  Protcstonf  Conj'txsions,  and  the  htief 
nllnsion  to  it  sub  '■Lutherans,'  p.  200,  only  exposes  the  ignorance  of  tlie  writer.  The  doctrines 
of  the  Form  of  Concord  are  frequently,  though  mostly  polemically,  noticed  in  Dr.  Hodge's 
iSjsloudtir  TItcoloijij  (X.Y.  1873,  ο  vols.). 
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ceived  legal  toleration  and  recognition  in  the  German  Empire  by  the 
Treaty  of  Passau,  1552,  and  three  years  afterwards,  witliont  the  re- 
striction as  to  time,  at  the  Diet  of  Aiigsbnrg.^  Bnt  in  the  succeeding 
generation  the  exclusive  and  more  energetic  school  of  Lutheranism 
prevailed,  and  fonnd  its  expression  in  the  Formula  of  Concord,  which 
superseded  those  interimistic  Confessions. 

1.  The  Saxon  Confession  (Confessio  Saxonica)  was  drawn  up  by 
Melanchthon  for  the  Council  of  Trent,  which,  after  a  brief  transfer  to 
Bologna  by  Paul  III.,  in  March,  154:7,  was  again  convened  at  Trent  by 
Julius  III.,  May  1,1551.  The  German  Emperor  had  previously  (Feb. 
13)  invited  the  Protestant  States  to  send  delegates,  promising  them  full 
protection,  and  his  best  endeavor  to  secure  'a  Christian,  useful  reforma- 
tion, and  abiOgation  of  improper  doctrines  and  abuses.'  Melanchthon 
expected  nothing  from  a  conference  with  Bishops  and  Cardinals,  but 
considered  it  wise  and  politic  to  accept  the  Emperors  invitation,  pro- 
vided he  would  secure  to  the  Protestant  delegates  a  hearing  before  the 
Council.  His  advice  was  the  best  that  could  be  given  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  was  accepted  by  Elector  Maurice  of  Saxojiy.^  He  Avas 
requested  to  prepare  a  ^Repetition  and  Exposition  of  the  Atigshuvg 
Confession^  usually  called  the  ''Saxon  Confession.''^     To  finish  this 

'  Heppe,  1.  c.  p.  xxix. :  ''Der  in  der  Conf.  Saxonica  und  in  der  Conf.  Wurtetnbergica  enffaltete 
Lehrhcgriff  der  AtKjslmrijischen  Confession  ist  es,  welcher  i.  J.  \'>Ι^ί>  zu  kirrlienstar^sreciitlicher 
(ieltumj  k-ani.  Jjiescs  erheUt  srhon  aus  den  Beschlihsen  der  im  Mui  1504  zur  Vorbereituuij  der 
Reichslaqsverhdndlniigen  gehnltenen  evdnt/e/isrhen  Conferenz,  in  dem  die  daselhst  versanunel- 
ten  rliursasrhsisr.hen,  hessischen  und  strnsshurgischen  De/iutirten  erklarten :  Avf  bevorstehen- 
dem  Reichstage  habe  man  als  einziges  Bekennlniss  die  At'OSHURGiscHK  Confession yVsisM- 
txdten.  Da  alter  die  sa  ■hsische  und  die  wiirtembergische  Confession  mit  derselben  durchaus 
iiberei/isfimniten,  so  habe  νκιη  entweder  jene  oder  eine  von  dirsen  dem  Kniser  zu  iibergeben.^ 

^  See  several  letters  from  Fehniixiy  to  April,  ΙΛΛΙ,  in  tlie  Corp.  Reform.  Vol.  VII.  (1840), 
especially  pp.  7;5G-7;5!),  where  Melanchthon  gives  his  views  on  the  Council  of  Trent ;  and 
k'chmidt,  Mela nr/it /ton,  pp.  Γ),'34  sqq. 

•'  It  appeared  first  in  Latin  at  Basle.  l~i'i'J,  under  the  title :  '  Confkssio  D()|ctrinjE 
S\NONiCAi!UM  I  Eccr.KsiAKUM  Si/nodo  Tiidenlinrt;  o'\/iifa,  A.I),  lyiiil,  in  qua,' etc.  The 
original  MS.,  wiih  the  title'  Rkpktitio (\j\fi;ssion is  A ur. ustan^:  ^4«.  1 .").")  1  ,Wifeberg<v  scripta,' 
etc.,  and  with  corrections  from  Melmcluhon's  own  hand,  is  ])reserved  in  tlie  library  of  the 
Tlioniiishirche  in  Lei])zig,  to  wiiich  Selneckei•  presented  it  in  1Γ)8().  From  this  Hejipe  and 
Bindseil  have  derived  their  texi  ;  rl;e  latter  wiih  a  criiical  a])paratus  fi om  eight  ]irinted  edi- 
tions. It  was  translated  into  (ieriTnm  l>y  John  Maetsperger,  1  "Γ)!',  and  hy  Georg  Major,  1.505. 
The  i  aiin  text  was  often  rei)ublished  separately  at  Leipzig,  Wittenberg,  Frankfort,  etc.,  and 
in  the  Melanchthonian  Corpora  L><>rfrii,(P ;  al^o  in  the  Corpus  et  Sf/nt'igma  Confessionum, 
Genev.  1GI2  and  1(')54.  in  the  Si/llif/e  Cin'fi  ssioniim.  Oxf.  18114  and  1S27  (pp.  "I'M -?,•>?)) ;  and 
move  recently  by  II.  Hcjipe.  1.  c,  and  by  1  indseil  who  gives  also  Major's  German  translation, 
in  Cor'K  ReJorm.Yol.  XXVIII.  pp.  .'J7ii  Hi[(\.     On  the  Aarious  editions,  see  Bindseil,  pp.  i'47  sqij. 
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woi-k  wirli  more  leisure,  he  went  with  his  friend  Cainerarius  to  the 
Prince  of  Aiihalt  at  Dessau. 

The  document  is  not  merely  a  repetition  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, but  an  adaptation  of  it  to  the  changed  condition  of  affairs.  In 
1530  Melanchthon  still  hoped  for  a  reunion  with  liome,  and  wrote  in 
an  apologetic  tone,  avoiding  all  that  might  irritate  the  powerful  enemy; 
now  all  hope  of  reunion  had  departed,  and  Protestantism  had  made  a 
decided  progress  in  ecclesiastical  consolidation  and  independence.  Al- 
though the  Confession  was  composed  after  the  defeat  of  the  Protestant 
Princes  by  the  Emperor,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Adiaplioristic  troubles, 
it  shows  no  disposition  whatever  to  recede  from  the  doctrinal  positions 
taken  at  xVugsbm-g ;  on  the  contrary,  the  errors  and  abuses  of  Pome, 
which  made  separation  an  imperative  duty,  are  freely  exposed  and  re- 
futed. The  Scriptures,  as  understood  by  the  ancient  Church  in  the 
oecumeni(ial  Creeds,  are  declared  to  be  the  only  and  unaltei-able  foun- 
dation of  the  Evangelical  faith.'  Tiie  distinctive  Evano-elic  doctrines 
and  usages  in  opposition  to  Pome  are  comprehended  under  the  two 
articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed :  Ί  believe  the  forgiveness  of  sins,'  and 
'one  holy  Catholic  Chnrch.'  The  former  excludes  human  merit  and 
justification  by  works;  the  latter  the  politi(;al  and  secular  conceptions 
and  corruptions  of  the  Church,  M'hich  is  represented  to  be  a  s])ii-itual 
though  visible  communion  of  believers  in  Christ.  Tlie  controverted 
articles  are  considered  in  twenty -three  sections,  in  the  order  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  namely :  Original  Sin,  Foi-giveness  and  Justifi- 
cation, Free  "Will,  Good  Works,  Xew  Obedience,  the  Church,  the  Sac- 
raments, Satisfaction,  Marriage,  Monastic  Life,  Invocation  of  Saints, 
Civil  Magistrate.  The  Saxon  Confession  is  signed,  not  by  Princes,  as 
the  Augsburg  Confession  was,  but,  as  Melanchthon  suggested,  only  by 
theologians,  viz.,  Pugenhagen,  Pfefiinger,  Camerarius,  Major,  Eber,  Me- 
lanchthon, and  the  Superintendents  of  Electoral  Saxony,  who  con- 
vened at  AVittenberg,  July  9,  for  the  purpose,  and  unanimously  adopt- 
ed the  work  of  their  dear  and  venerable  'Preceptor,'  as  the  clear  ex- 
pression of  their  own  faitli  in  full  harmony  with  his  Confession  of 
1530.     It  was  a  beautiful  moment  in  Melanchthon's  life,  for  which  he 


'  Art  I.  Oe.  doctrina:  ''  Affinnavms  clare  coram  Deo  ct  nniversa  Eccks'ia  in  roe/o  ct  in  terra, 
nos  vera  fide  amplccti  omnia  Sckii'Ta  Pi{OI>iiktarum  kt  AposTOt-ouCM  :  et  quidein  in  hac 
ipsa  nativa  sententia  qnce  expressa  est  in  SymboUs,  AroSTOLiCO,  NiC^NO  et  Aihanasiano.' 
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felt  veiy  grateful  to  God.'  The  danger  was  now  much  greater  than 
in  1530,  for  the  Elector  Maurice  was  in  league  with  the  victorious  Em- 
peror. The  theologians  of  Brandenburg,  Ansbach,Baireuth,Mansfeld, 
Pomerania,  Palatinate,  nesse,Wurtembui'g,  and  Strasburg  likewise  sent 
in  their  consent  to  this  Confession.^ 

The  Council  convened  in  May,  1551,  was  adjourned  to  October,  and 
again  to  January  next.  Melanchthon  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Trent, 
but  to  stop  at  Nureinbei-g  for  further  instructions.  While  at  Nurem- 
berg, in  January,  1552,  he  wrote  a  preface  to  Luther's  Commentary  on 
Genesis,  and  expressed  himself  very  decidedly  against  the  preceding 
acts  of  the  Council.^  In  the  mean  time  the  Saxon  and  Wiirtemberg 
lay-embassadors  received  a  hearing  at  Trent,  not,  indeed,  before  the 
whole  Council  in  public  session,  but  before  a  private  congregation. 
They  requested  that  the  members  of  the  Council  be  released  of  their 
oath  of  obedience  to  the  Pope,  and  be  free  to  decide  the  questions  by 
the  rule  of  the  Scriptures  alone.  A  few  prelates  were  inclined  to  ac- 
cede, but  the  majority  would  never  have  sacrificed  the  principle  of  tra- 
dition, nor  reconsidered  the  decrees  already  adopted.  The  Saxon  em- 
bassadors urged  Melanchthon  to  proceed  on  his  journey,  but  he  delayed 
on  account  of  the  rumors  of  war.  Tlie  treacherous  Elector  Maurice 
of  Saxony  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  njaking  war  upon  his  ally,  the  Em- 
peror, in  the  spring,  1552,  drove  him  from  Innspruck,  scared  the  fathers 
of  Trent  to  their  homes,  and  achieved,  in  the  Treaty  of  Passau  (Aug. 
2,1552),  ratified  at  Augsburg  (1555),  the  first  victory  for  liberty  of  con- 
science to  Protestants,  to  which  the  Emperor  reluctantly  yielded,  and 
against  which  the  Pope  never  ceases  to  protest. 

II.  The  WuKTEMBEKG  Confession  (Confessio  Wt'ETE:MBEKGiCA)*  Avas 

'  See  his  letter  to  Prince  George  of  Anhalt,  July  11, 1551,  Corp.  Reform.\Q\.W\.  p.  80G 
sq.,  and  the  letter  of  Major  to  Jonas,  July  14,  ihid.  p.  809. 

^  See  Hepj;e,  1.  c.  p.  xxvii.,  and  especially  the  Corpus  et  Syntagma  Conf.,  wliich  gives  after 
the  subscriptions  the  assenting  judgments  of  the  churches  above  mentioned. 

"  Jan.  25,  1552,  Corp.  Reform.  Vol.  VIL  pp.  918-!)27. 

*  Tiie  full  title,  as  given  by  Heppe  and  Bindseil,  is  'Confes|sio  tije  woctri|n^:,  quw 
nomine  i//u\slrissiiiii  Princi/ns  ac  Domini  Chhi|stophoei  Ducis  Wirlemhergen\sis  et  Teccen- 
sis,  ac  Comitis  Montishe\li(jardi,  per  legatos  ejus  Die  XXIIII.  |  mensis  Januarij,  Anno 
MDLII.  Coii\gregationi  Tridentini  Conci\lii  proposita  est.'  It  was  first  printed  at  Tubingen, 
1551  ;  then  in  155(),  1559,  1561,  etc.  It  is  also  embodied  in  the  Opera  Brentii,  Tubingen, 
1 5!)0,  Tom.  VIII.  pp.  1-34,  in  Corpus  et  Syntagma  Conf.  (from  a  Frankfort  ed.  of  1 5G1),  and 
in  Heppe,  1.  c.  ]ip.  491-554.  It  is  frequently  quoted  in  part  under  different  heads,  together 
\vi  h  the  Saxon  Confession   in  the  Kefoimed  Harmonia  Coifessiomtm,  Genev.  1581.     Comp. 

Vol.  I.— Z 
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prepared  for  tlic  same  purpose,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  spirit, 
by  lirentiiis,  the  Reformer  of  the  Ducliy  of  AViirtciiiberfii;,  in  the  name 
of  his  Prince,  Duke  Christopher,  who  likewise  resolved  to  send  dele- 
gates to  the  Council  of  Trent.  For  Brentius,  like  Melanchthon,  had 
no  confidence  in  this  partial  popish  Council,  but  advised,  nevertheless, 
compliance  Avitli  the  Emperor's  request,  since  a  refusal  might  be  con- 
strued as  disobedience  and  contempt,  or  as  an  act  of  cowardice.  The 
Confession  was  approved  by  a  commission  of  ten  Swabian  divines, 
and  by  the  City  of  Strasburg.  It  was  also  approved  at  "Wittenberg,  as 
agreeing  with  Melanchthon's  Confession.  It  was  found  best  to  send 
two  Confessions,  one  representing  the  Evangelical  Churches  of  the 
North,  the  other  those  of  the  South  of  Germany,  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  a  conspiracy. 

The  Wurtemberg  Confession  contains  a  preface  of  Duke  Christopher, 
and  restates,  in  thirty-five  articles,  the  doctrines  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession and  other  controverted  points,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
the  Evangelical  Churches  agree  with  tlie  pure  doctrine  of  the  apostles, 
and  of  the  catholic  and  orthodox  Church.^  On  the  Lord's  Supper  this 
Confession  e-oes  a  little  bevond  the  Saxon ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
ubiquity  of  Christ's  body,  of  which  Brentius,  ten  years  afterwards,  be- 
came a  zealous  advocate. 

Bi'entius  was  among  the  AViirtemberg  and  Strasburg  delegates  to 
Trent,  and  actually  arrived  there,  March  IS,  1552,  but  only  to  return 
in  April  without  accomplishing  any  thing.^  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
he  and  Melanchthon  would  have  made  a  deep  im{)res6ion  upon  the  Coun- 
cil, which  was  already  committed  to  the  cause  of  popery  and  had  sanc- 
tioned some  of  its  most  obnoxious  doctrines. 

Pfaff.  Acta  ef.  srripta  puhlira  E'cles'iiF  Wirtember(jira',Tuh.  1720;  Salig,  Flistorie  der  Auqsb. 
Conf.  Tdin.  I.  pp.  HIS  sqq.;  and  ILiitinami,  Jo/uinncs  Breiitz.  Lehen  imd  uusgewaltlte  Schriftcn 
(Eli)erfeld,  18f;2),  pp.  iil  1-221. 

'  riefat.  :  '7n  iiostiis  erclesiis  non  nisi  verw  nj>ostoli((P,  catholii-(r,  et  orthodoxa:  doctrinct 
locum  d'ltum  esse.' 

'  See  Sleidanus, Z^r  statu  re/iif.  ef  reipniilicw  Carohi  V.Ctrsare  couimentrir.  Tom.  III.  i>p.  ."1 1  - 
S.^S  ;  Co'p.  Reform.  Vol.  XXV^II.  ρ  .'J.'U,  and  Ilartmann,  I.  c.  p.  21  ;">.  The  otlier  theological 
delegates  to  Trent  were  Beurlin,  Iloerbrand.  ^'anniπs  (Wanner),  of  Wurtemberg,  and  Mar- 
bach  and  Sdlius,  of  Strasburg.     bleidanus  was  one  of  tiie  lay-delegates  from  Hjtrasburg. 
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Literature. 

Artiouli  Visit atoeii,  Anno  Christ i  1592  in  Electoratu  et  Provinciis .ivperioris  Saxoxice puhlicati, et  Judi- 
eibus  Con  istoriorum,  Sxtpcriiitendentibus,  Ministris  ecclesiaruni  et  sclwUirnm,  nee  non  Administratorihtui 
bmwrum  ecclexiasticorum,  qtdn  et  ipMs  Patronis  et  CoUatoribits  ad  nubHcribendinn  et  servandum  propositi 
et  deniandati.  They  are  printed  iu  Corp.  juris  eccles.  Saxonici,  Dresden,  1773,  p.  250,  and  added  to  Hase'e 
edition  of  the  Lutheran  Symbols,  pp.  862-860,  the  Berlin  edition  of  the  Concordia  (1857),  pp.  849-854,  and 
Miiller's  Symb.  Biicher,  pp.  779-784. 

GrUndliche  Verantioortung  der  vier  streitigen  Arfikel,  etc.     Leipzig,  159.S. 

A.  HuNNtus:  Widerlegung  des  Calvinischen  Diichleins  wider  die  vier  Artikel,  1593. 

Comp.  SoiiROEKU :  Kirchenge,'ichichte  sdt  der  Reformation,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  660  sqq. ;  Henke  :  Art.  IlHnniuA 
in  Herzog,  Vol.  VL  pp. 316-321;  Muli.eb:  Sijmb.  Biicher,pp. cxxi.  (lutrod.)  sqq. ;  G.  Frank:  Geschichte  der 
Protect.  Thcologie  (1864),  Vol.  I.  pp.  290  sqq. 

The  Folk  Articles  of  Visitation  of  Electoral  Saxony  owe  tlieir  ori- 
gin to  the  revival  and  second  overthrow  of  Crjpto-Calviiiism,and  reflect 
the  fierceness  and  bitterness  of  this  contest.^  They  continned  in  force 
till  the  present  century,  but  never  extended  their  authority  beyond  Sax- 
ony. They  arc  strongly  anti-Calvinistic,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an 
Appendix  to  the  Formula  of  Concord,  with  which  they  fully  agree. 

They  were  Λvritten  in  1592,  and  first  published  in  German  in  1593.^ 
Their  object  was  to  perpetuate  the  reign  of  exclusive  Lutheranism. 
They  are  based  on  the  articles  of  a  Colloquy  between  Andreas  and  Beza 
at  Mompelgard  (1586).  The  chief  author  was  Dr.  Aegidius  Hunnius, 
one  of  the  foremost  Lutheran  divines  of  his  age,  a  native  of  Winnen- 
den  in  the  Duchy  of  Wiirtemberg,  professor  of  theology  at  Marburg 
(1576-1592),  and  afterwards  at  Wittenberg  (d.  1603).^  He  was  com- 
missioned with  several  others  to  visit  the  churches  and  schools  of  Sax- 
ony for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  every  trace  of  Crypto-Calvinism. 
All  clergymen  and  teachers,  and  even  the  civil  officers,  were  required 
to  subscribe  the  four  Articles  or  lose  their  places.  A  great  feast  of 
thanksgiving  closed  the  visitation. 

The  hardest  fate  was  reserved  for  Chancellor  Crell,  who,  after  ten 
years'  imprisonment,  was  executed  (1601),  ostensibly  for  political  of- 

•  See  above,  p.  283. 

^  Under  the  title:  '■  Visitation- Artikel  iin  gantzen  Churkreiss  SarJisen.  Sainpt  derer  Cal- 
vinisten  Nf(/atira  und  Gegenlehr,  und  die  Form  der  Subscription,  rvdchergestalt  dieselbe  bey- 
den  Partheien  sirh  zu  unterschreilien  sind  vorgelegt  worden.'' 

^  Me  was  aided  in  the  composition  by  Mart.  Minis,  George  Mylius,  and  Joshua  Lonnerus. 
Mirus  was  called  by  Ilospinian  ^Inquisitor  Saxonice,'  because,  as  the  Lutlierans  explained 
this  term  of  reproach,  he  cleaned  the  Lord's  vineyard  of  cunning  foxes  and  wild  hogs.  His 
last  wish  was  to  die  an  enemy  of  Calvinists  and  Papists.     Frank,  \.  c.  Vol.  I.  p.  296. 
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fenscs,  Lilt  really  for  opinions  wliicli  were  once  honored  by  the  name 
of  Philip  Melanchthon.  The  preachers  who  attended  this  auto-da-fc 
of  hyper-Lutheran  orthodoxy  told  Crell  that  by  his  wicked  Calvinism 
he  had  caused  in  many  cases  a  dangerous  delay  of  infant  baptism,  un- 
dermined the  authority  of  the  ministry,  and  deserved  the  fire  of  hell. 
They  laughed  at  his  prayer  on  the  scaffold ;  whereupon  he  prayed  to 
God  not  to  change  their  laughter  into  weeping.  The  executioner,  hold- 
ing the  severed  head  high  up  in  the  air,  said:  'This  was  a  Calvinistic 
stroke.'  ^ 

The  four  Articles  give  a  very  clear  and  explicit  summary  of  those 
peculiar  doctrines  which  distinguish  the  Luthei'an  creed  from  those  of 
all  other  Protestant  churches.  The  first  refers  to  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  tca(;hes  the  real  presence  and  oral  fruition  of  the  true  and  natural 
bod}'  of  Christ  by  all  communicants.  The  second  treats  of  the  Person 
of  Christ,  and  teaches,  in  support  of  the  eucharistic  omnipresence,  the 
communication  of  the  attributes  whereby  the  human  7iature  of  Christ 
became  partaker  of  the  whole  majesty,  honor,  power,  and  glory  of  his 
divine  nature.  The  third  teaches  haj)tismal  regeneration  and  the  ordi- 
nary necessity  of  baptism  for  salvation.^  The  fourth  teaches  the  ujii- 
versal  atonement,  and  the  vocation  of  all  men  to  salvation,  with  the 
possibility  of  a  total  άτ\([  βηαΐ  fall  from  grace. 

In  the  negative  part  the  opposite  doctrines  of  the  Calvinists  are  re- 
jected. These  were  henceforth  held  in  perfect  abhorrence  in  Saxony, 
and  it  was  a  common  proverb,  'Rather  a  Papist  than  a  Calvinist.'^ 

'  See  Frank,  Vol.  I.  p.  297,  and  Henke's  monograph  on  Casp.  Peucer  und  Nic.  Crell,  1865. 

^  Baj)tism  was  jierfornied  witli  exorcism  in  Lutheran  churches,  anil  it  was  counted  one  of 
the  cliief  crimes  of  the  ('rypto-Calvinists  tiiat  they  abolished  this  rite.  A  Saxon  pastor  who 
baptized  without  exorcism  gave  great  offense  to  tlie  peasants,  who  cried  after  him:  'The 
naughty  priest  has  not  expelled  the  devil'  (Dt  lose  Pfaffe  hat  den  Teiifel  nicht  ansgetriehen). 

'  It  is  almost  inci'edil)le  to  what  extent  the  Lutheran  bigotry  of  those  days  carried  its  hatred 
of  Zwinglianism  and  Calvinism.  AVe  give  a  few  characteristic  specimens.  Schlusselburg 
(Superintendent  of  Ratzeburg),  one  of  tlie  most  learned  champions  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy, 
in  his  Theolofjue  Calvinistaruiu  Lihri  Tres,  Francoforti  ad  Moenum,  1Γ)92,  tries  to  prove  that 
the  Calvinists  are  unsound  in  almost  every  article  of  the  Christian  faith  (^  Sacrameiitui-ios  de 
mdlo  fere  dovtriniv  ChristiarKv  articulo  rerte  settitre^),  and  has  a  special  chapter  to  show  that 
tlie  Calvinistic  writings  overflow  with  mcndaciis,  calumniis,  coni-iciis,  7nali'dictis,  et  c.ontuincliis. 
He  regards  many  of  their  doctrines  as  downright  blasphemy.  Philip  Nikolai,  a  pious  Lutheran 
pastor  at  Unna,  afterwards  at  Hamburg,  and  author  of  two  of  the  finest  German  hymns  ('  Wie 
schun  hiurhtet  der  Morr/eiistern,'  and  ^Warhct  auf!  ruft  uns  die  Stimme').  called  the  God  of 
the  Calvinists  'a  roaring  bull  {Wurherslier  und  Br'uUorhs),  a  bloodthirsty  Moloch,  a  hellish 
Behemoth  and  Leviathan,  a  fiend  of  men!'  {Kurtzcr  Bevicht  von  der  Culrinixten  G'ott  und 
ihrer  lieliijion,  Frkf.  1ΰί)Τ;  Die  erst  Victoria,  Triumph  und  Freudenjtibel  iil/er  des  Culcin. 
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As  the  Articles  arc  a  very  clear  and  succinct  statement  of  the  spe- 
cific doctrines  of  Latheranisni  as  opposed  to  Calvinism,  and  not  easy 
of  access,  they  are  here  given  in  full: 

Articxjxus  I. 
De  Sacra  Ucena. 

PURA    KT    ΛΈΚΛ    DOCTRINA    NOSTllARUM    KCCLESIARUM    DE    SACKA    CCENA. 

I.  Qiiod,  verba  Christi :  ''  Accipite  ct  coiiiedite,  hoc  est  corjnis  meum :  Bibite,  hie  est  sanguis 
mens,'  simjiliciter,  et  secundum  literam,  sicut  sonant,  intelligenda  sint. 

II.  Quod  in  Sacramento  duaj  res  sint,  qua;  exhibentur  et  simul  accipiuntur:  una  terrena, 
quai  est  panis  et  vinum ;  et  una  coelestis,  qua;  est  corpus  et  sanguis  Christi. 

in.  Quod  ha;c  Unio,  Exhibitio  et  Sumptio  fiat  hie  inferius  in  terris,  non  superius  in  coelis. 

IV.  Quod  exhibeatur  et  accii)iatur  verum  et  natuiale  corpus  Christi,  quod  in  cruce  pepen- 
dit,  et  verus  ac  naturalis  sanguis,  qui  ex  Christi  latere  fluxit. 

V.  Quod  corpus  et  sanguis  Christi  non  fide  tantum  sjiivitualiter,  quod  etiam  extra  Coenam 
fieri  potest,  sed  cum  ])ane  et  vino  oraliter,  modo  tamen  inii)erscrutabili  et  supernaturaH,  illic 
in  Coena  accipiantur,  idque  in  pignus  et  certificationem  resunectionis  uostrorum  corporum  ex 
mortuis. 

VI.  Quod  oralis  perceptio  corporis  et  sanguinis  Christi  non  solum  fiat  a  dignis,  verum  etiam 
ab  indignis,  qui  sine  ])oeiiitentia  et  vera  fide  accedunt;  eventu  tamen  diverso.  A  dignis  enim 
percipitur  ad  salutem,  ab  indignis  autem  ad  judicium. 

Articulus  II. 

De  Persona  Christi. 

PURA    ET    Λ-ERA    DOCTRINA    NOSTRARUM    ECCLESIARUJI    DE    HOC    ARTICULO,    DE    PERSONA 

CHRISTI. 

I.  In  Christo  sunt  dune  distincta;  Natura;,  divina  et  humana.  Hte  manent  in  aiternum  in•• 
confusa;  et  inseparabiles  (sen  indivisse). 

II.  Ha;  dua;  Natura;  personaliter  ita  sunt  invicem  unita;,  ut  unus  tantum  sit  Christus,  et 
una  Persona. 

III.  Propter  banc  personalem  Unionem  recte  dicitur,  atque  in  re  et  veritate  ita  se  habet, 
quod  Dens  Homo,  et  Homo  Deus  sit,  quod  Maria  Filium  Dei  genuerit,  et  quod  Deus  nos  per 
proprium  suum  sanguinem  redemerit. 

Geistes  Niederlag,  1 600 ;  Calvinischer  Vitzliputzli,  etc.  See  Frank,  Vol.  I.  p.  280.  Provost 
Magirus,  of  Stuttgart,  thought  that  the  Calvinists  imitated  at  times  the  language  of  Luther,  as 
the  hyena  the  human  voice,  for  tlie  destruction  of  men.  John  Modest  wrote  a  book  to  provo 
that  the  Sacramentarians  are  no  Christians,  but  baptized  Jews  and  Mohammedans  {'■  Beweis 
aus  der  heiligen  Schrift  dass  die  Sacr anient irer  nicht  Christen  sind,  sondern  getaufte  Juden  und 
Mahometisten,  Jena,  1586).  John  Prutorius,  in  a  satire  (Calinnisch  Gasthaus  zur  Narren- 
kaijffen,  etc.),  distinguishes  open  Calvinists,  who  have  no  more  sense  than  a  horse  or  an  ass ; 
secret  Calvinists,  who  fish  in  the  dark ;  and  several  other  classes  (see  Frank,  Vol.  I.  p.  282  sq.). 
The  second  Psalm,  speaking  of  the  rebellion  against  .Jehovah  and  his  Anointed,  was  applied 
to  the  Calvinists,  and  their  condemnation  Avas  embodied  in  catechisms,  hymns,  and  popular 
rhymes,  of  which  the  following  are  fair  specimens : 

'  Erhalt  wild,  Herr,  bei  deinem  Wort 
Und  wehr  der  Calvinisten  Mord.^ 

'  Wen7i  eia  Calvinist  spricht,  Gott  gruns  dich, 
So  wUnncht  sein  Herz,  der  Tod  hoi  dich.' 

•  Gottes  Wort  und  Luther^s  Lehr 
Vergehet  nun  und  nimmermehr, 
Und  o6's  gleich  bisse  noch  so  sehr 
Die  Calvinisten  an  ihrer  Ehr,' 

'  Gottes  Wort  und  Lutheri  Schrift 
Sind  des  Pa2ysts  und  Calvini  Gift.' 
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IV.  Per  lianc  Unioneni  personalem,  et  quoc  earn  secuta  est,  exaltationem,  Cliristus  sceun- 
diim  cariiem  ad  dexteram  Dei  coUocatus  est,  et  accepit  omnem  potestatem  in  coelo  et  in  terra, 
factusque  est  particeps  omnis  divina:  majestatis,  honoris,  potentiae  et  gloriae, 

Akticulus  III. 

De  S.  BajJtismo. 

PURA  ET  VERA   DOCTRINA  NOSTRARCM   ECCLESIARUM    DE   HOC   ARTICULO  S.  BAl'TISMATIS. 

I.  Qtu)(l  uniim  tantum  Baptisraa  sit,  et  una  ablatio,  non  quaj  sordes  corporis  tollere  solet, 
sed  {\\\x  iios  a  ]»eccatis  abluit. 

II.  I'er  Bai)tismiini  tanqnani  lavacrum  illiid  regencrationis  et  renovationis  Spiritus  Sancti 
salvos  !ius  tacit  Deus  et  o])eratiir  in  nuhis  talcm  jiistitiam  et  purgationem  a  peccatis,  nt  qui  in 
eo  fivdere  et  tiducia  uscjue  ad  liiieni  perseverat,  non  pereat,  sed  habeat  vitain  a;ternam. 

III.  Omnes,  qui  in  Christum  Jesum  baj)tizati  sunt,  in  mortem  ejus  baptizati  sunt,  et  per 
Baptismum  cum  ipso  in  mortem  ejus  consepulti  sunt,  et  Cbristum  induerunt. 

IV.  Baptismus  est  lavacrum  illud  regencrationis,  propterea,  quia  in  eo  renascimur  denuo  et 
i?piritu  Adoptionis  obsignamur  ex  gratia  (sive  gratis). 

V.  Nisi  quis  renatus  fucrit  ex  aqua  et  Sf)iritu,  non  potest  introire  in  regnum  ccelorum. 
Casus  tamen  necessitatis  hoc  ipso  non  intenditur. 

VI.  Quicquid  de  carne  nascitur,  caro  est,  et  natura  snmus  omnes  filii  irie  divina; :  quia  ex 
semine  peccaminoso  sumus  geniti,  et  in  peccatis  concipiniur  omnes. 

Articulus  IV. 
J)e  Proidestinat'ione  et  aterna  Provident'ia  Dei. 

PCRA  ET  VERA   DOCTRINA   NOSTRARUM  ECCLESIARUM    DK   HOC   ARTICULO. 

I.  Quod  Christus  pro  omnibus  hominibus  mortuus  sit,  et  ceu  Agnus  Dei  totius  mundi  pec- 
cata  sustulerit. 

II.  Quod  Deus  neminem  ad  condemnationem  condiderit,  sed  vclit,  ut  omnes  homines  salvi 
fiant  et  ad  agnitionem  veritatis  perveniant,  pro])terea  omnibus  mandat,  ut  Filiuin  suum  Chri- 
stum in  Evangelio  audiant,  et  jier  hunc  auditum  promittit  virtutem  et  operationem  Spiritus 
Sancti  ad  conversionem  et  salutem. 

III.  Quod  multi  homines  propria  culpa  pereant :  alii,  qui  Evangelium  de  Christo  nolunt 
audire,  alii,  qui  iterum  excidunt  giatia,  sive  per  errores  contra  fundaraentum,  sive  per  peccata 
contra  conscientiam. 

IV.  Quod  omnes  peccatores  poenitentiam  agentes  in  gratiam  recipiantur,  et  nemo  exduda- 
tur,  etsi  ])eccata  ejus  rubeant  ut  sanguis;  (luandoquideni  Dei  misericordia  major  est,  quam 
peccata  totius  mundi,  et  Deus  omnium  suorum  operum  miseretur. 

Sequitur  Falsa  et  Erronea  Doctrina  Caltinistarum 

De  Sacra  Coena. 

I.  Quod  supra  posita  verba  Christi  figurate  intelligenda  sint,  et  non  secundum  literam, 
sicut  sonant. 

II.  Quod  in  Coena  tantum  nuda  signa  sint,  corpus  autem  Christi  tam  procul  a  pane,  quam 
suprcminn  coelum  a  terra. 

III.  Quod  Christus  iiiic  prassens  sit  tantum  virtute  et  operatione  sua,  et  non  corpore  suo. 
Quemadmodum  sol  splendore  et  operatione  sua  in  terris  pra-sens  et  etficax  est,  coi-pus  autem 
solare  superius  in  ccelo  existit. 

IV.  Corpus  Christi  esse  typicum  corpus,  (juod  p.ane  et  vino  tantum  significetur  et  pra^figu- 
retur. 

V.  Quod  sola  fide,  qua^  in  coelum  se  elevet,  et  non  ore,  accipiatur. 

VI.  Quod  soli  digni  illud  accii)iant,  indigni  autem,  qui  talem  fidem  evolanfem  sursuin  in 
ccelos  non  habent,  nihil  pru;ter  panem  et  vinum  accipiant. 

Falsa  et  Erronea  Doctrina  Calvinistarum 

De  Persona  Christi, 

Qu.E    POTIS.SIMUM    III.   ET    ΙΛ'.   ARTICULO    PURIORIS    DOCTRIN.E    REPUGNAT. 

I.  Quod  Deus  Homo,  ct  Homo  Deus  e5t,  esse  figuratam  locutionem. 

II.  Quod  humana  Natura  cum  divina  non  in  re  et  veritate,  sed  tantum  nomine  et  verbis 
Cumnmni(jiicm  habeat. 
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III.  QiiodDeo  impossibile  sit  ex  tota  omnipotentia  sua  prajstare,  ut  corpus  Cliristi  naturale 
siniul  et  iiistaiitanee  in  ])luiibus,  quam  in  unico  loco  sit. 

IV.  Quod  Christus  secundum  luinianam  Natumm  per  exaltationem  suam  tantnm  creata 
dona  et  finitam  potentiam  acceperit,  non  omnia  sciat  aut  possit. 

V.  Quod  Christus  secundum  liumanitatem  absens  regnet,  sicut  Rex  Hispani:c  novas  In- 
sulas  regit. 

VI.  Quod  dnmnabilis  idololatria  sit,  si  fidncia  et  fides  cordis  in  Christum  non  sohim  se- 
cundum divinam,  sed  etiam  secundum  iiumauam  ipsius  Naturam  collocetur,  et  lionor  adora- 
tionis  ad  utramque  dirigatur. 

Falsa  et  Erronea  Doctrina  Calvinistaruji 

I)e  Sacro  BajHismo. 

I.  Bajitismum  esse  externum  lavacrum  aqua;,  per  quod  interna  qua^dam  abhitio  a  peccatis 
tantum  significetur. 

II.  Baptismum  non  operari,  neque  conferre  regenerationem,  fidem,  gratiam  Dei  et  salutem, 
sed  tantum  significare  et  obsignare  ista. 

III.  Non  omnes,  qui  aqua  baptizantur,  cousequi  eo  ipso  gratiam  Ciiristi  aut  donum  fidei, 
sell  tantum  electos. 

IV.  Regenerationem  non  fieri  in,  vel  cum  Baptismo,  sed  postea  demum  crescente  aetate, 
imo  et  multis  in  senectute  demum  contingere. 

V.  Salutem  non  dependere  a  Baptismo,  atque  ideo  Baptismum  in  causa  necessitatis  non 
permittendum  esse  in  Kcclesia,  sed  in  defectu  ordinarii  Ministri  Ecclesiaj  permittendum  esse, 
ut  infans  sine  Baptismo  moriatur. 

VI.  Christianorum  infantes  jam  ante  Baptismum  esse  sanctos,  ab  utero  matris,  imo  adhnc 
in  utero  materno  constitutos  esse  in  foedere  vitae  aeternas  cieteroqui  Sacrum  Baptisma  ipsis 
conferri  non  posse. 

Falsa  et  Erronea  Doctrina  Calvinistarum 

De  Proidestinatione  et  Providentia  Dei. 

I.  Christum  non  pro  omnibus  hominibus,  sed  pro  sous  electis  mortuum  esse. 

II.  Deum  potissimam  partem  hominum  ad  damnationem  aternam  creasse,  et  nolle,  ut 
potissima  pars  convertatur  et  vivat. 

III.  Electos  et  regenitos  non  posse  fidem  et  Spiritum  Sanctum  amittere,  aut  damnari, 
quamvis  omnis  generis  grandia  peccata  et  flagitia  committant. 

IV.  Eos  vero,  qui  electi  non  sunt,  necessario  damnari,  nee  posse  pervenire  ad  salutem, 
etiamsi  millies  haptizarentur,  et  quotidie  ad  Eucharistiam  accederent,  pricterea  vitam  tarn 
sancte  atque  inculpate  ducerent,  quantum  unquam  fieri  potest. 

§  49.  An  Aboetive  Symbol  against  Syncretism,  1655. 

Finally,  we  must  briefly  notice  an  nnsuccessf  ul  attempt  to  increase 
the  number  of  Lutheran  symbols  which  Avas  made  during  the  Syn- 
cretistic  controversies  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.^ 

George  Calixtcs  (1586  to  1656),  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Uni- 
Yersity  of  Ilelmstadt  (since  1614),  which  had  previously  protested  against; 

'  H.  ScHMiD :  Gesc/iichte  der  Si/nkretistischen  Streitigheiten  in  der  Ze'it  des  Georg  Calixt, 
Erlangen,  1846.  W.  Gass  :  G.  Calixt  und  der  Synkretismns,  Breslau,  184G;  and  his  Ge- 
schichte  der  Protest.  Dogmatik,Yo\.  II.  p.  G8.  Baur:  Ueber  den  Chnrakter  und  die  Bedeu- 
tzmg  des  c.alixtin.  Sipikretismus,  in  the  Theol.  Jahrhucher  for  1 848,  p.  1 63.  E.  L.  Th.  Henke  : 
G.  Calixtus  und  seine  Zeit,  Halle,  1 853-1 8G0,  2  vols. ;  and  liis  Art.  Si/nkrelismus  and  Syn- 
kretislische  Streitigkeilen,  in  Herzog,  Vol.  XV.  (18G2),  pp.  342  and  346.  G.  Fkank  :  Ge• 
schichte  der  Protest.  T/ieologie,  Leipz.  Vol.  II.  1865,  p.  4. 
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tlic  ul)i(j[uity  dogma  of  the  Formula  of  Concord,  Λvas  disgusted  with  the 
Gxchisive  and  pugnacious  orthodoxy  of  his  day,  and  advocated,  in  the 
liberal  and  catholic  spirit  of  Melanchthon,  peace  and  conciliation 
auiong  the  three  great  Confessions — the  Lutheran,  Catholic,  and  He- 
formed,  lie  went  back  to  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  oecumenical 
consent<us  of  the  tirst  iivc  centuries  {consensus  qiiinquesecularis)  as  a 
common  basis  for  all,  claiming  for  the  Lutheran  Church  only  a  supe- 
rior purity  of  doctrine,  and  surrendering  as  unessential  its  distinctive 
peculiarities.  This  reaction  against  sectarian  exclusiveness  and  in 
favor  of  Catholic  expansion  within  the  Lutheran  communion  was  de- 
nounced by  the  orthodox  divines  of  Wittenberg  and  Leipzig  as  Sijn- 
cretism,  i.  e.,  as  a  Babylonian  mixture  of  all  sorts  of  religions,  or  a 
Samaritan  compound  of  Popish,  Calvinistic,  Synergistic,  Arminian, 
and  even  atheistic  errors.  A  war  to  the  knife  Avas  waged  against  it, 
and  lasted  from  1G45  to  IGSG.  Calixtus  had  expressed  a  hope  to 
meet  many  Calviuists  in  heaven,  but  this  was  traced  directly  to  an 
inspiration  of  the  devil. 

The  chief  opponent  of  Syncretism  was  Abraham  Caloyius,  the 
fearless  chauipion  of  an  infallible  orthodoxy,  admired  by  some  as 
the  Lutheran  Athanasius,  abhorred  by  others  as  the  Lutheran  Torque- 
ujada;  in  his  own  estimation  a  strenuus  Christ'i  athleta,  certainly  a 
veritable  malleus  hcereticorum ,'  of  vast  learning  and  a  herculean 
working  power,  which  no  amount  of  domestic  aiiliction  could  break 
down.^     His  daily  prayer  was,  ''Rejple  nic^  Oeus,  odio  hcereticoruin.'' 

'  Abraham  Calov  (properly  Kalau)  Λνηβ  born  in  1G12  at  Mohrungen,  Prussia  (the  biith- 
])lace  of  the  great  Herder — 'Esau  and  Jacob  from  one  womh'),  and  hibored  witli  untiring 
industry  as  Professor  and  General  Superintendent  at 'Wittenberg  from  1ϋ,")0  to  his  death, 
I68G.  He  stood  in  high  esteem,  and  controlled  the  whole  faculty,  except  Meisner,  who  fell 
out  with  him  in  1G75,  so  that  they  no  more  greeted  each  other,  not  even  at  the  communion 
altar.  The  Elector,  George  IE,  always  stayed  at  his  house  when  he  was  at  Wittenberg. 
Calovins  wrote  <a  system  of  theology,  in  twelve  volumes  (Si/sieinn  locorum  theolog.  1()Γ).")-1077), 
a  Gommentary  on  the  whole  Bible  against  Grotius,  in  four  folios  {Biilia  illiistrata,  1(572), 
and  an  endless  number  of  polemical  works  against  ancient  and  modern  heretics,  some  of 
which  had  to  be  prohibited.  His  domestic  history  is  perhaps  without  a  ])arallel.  lie  buried 
no  less  than  thirteen  children  and  five  wives  in  succession.  At  the  death-bed  of  the  fourth 
he  sang  with  all  his  might  the  hymn,  '  Wic  sc/ion  leuchtet  der  Mor(jenstern,'  especially  (as 
Thohick  relates)  the  last  stanza,  '  Wie  bin  ich  dock  so  herzlich  /roh,'  etc.  He  asked  her 
whether  she  \verc  willing  to  go  to  her  Lord ;  she  replied :  'IlerrJesu,  dir  leb'  ich,  Ilerr  Jesu, 
dir  stcrl/  icV  A  few  months  after  the  death  of  his  fifth  partner,  when  seventy-two  years 
of  age  {^  Remli  amore,  inorbo  iiequaq\iam  senili,  vehemeriter  laborans,^  and  '■maxima  cum  mvltorum 
(ifensione),  he  led  to  tiie  altar  the  youthful  daughter  of  his  colleague,  Qucnstudt.     A  friend 
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He  excluded  Calixtiis,  as  well  as  Bellarmiii,  Calvin,  and  Socinns,  from 
heaven.  As  the  best  means  of  suppressing  this  complex  syncretistic 
lieresy,  and  of  preventing  a  schism  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  he  prepared 
in  1655  ά  liejyeated  C'o/isensus  of  the  truly  Lutheran  Faith,  \\\nv\\  was 
finally  published  in  Latin  and  German  at  Wittenberg  in  1604.^ 

This  creed  first  professes  and  teaches,  in  the  order  of  the  Augsburg 
Cciiifession,  the  orthodox  doctrine,  and  then  rejects  and  condemns  no 
less  than  eighty-eight  syiK-retistic  heresies,  proved  from  tlie  writings  of 
Calixtus,  Horuejus,  Laterniann,  and  Dreier.  The  first  fundamental 
section  anathematizes  the  Calixtine  concession  of  the  imperfection  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  the  relati\e  recognition  of  Catholics  and  Calvinists 
as  Christian  brethren,  and  the  assertion  of  the  necessity  of  Church  tradi- 
tion alongside  of  the  Scriptures.  The  following  doctrines  are  rejected, 
not  simply  as  doubtful,  erroneous,  or  dangerous  opinions  (which  some 
of  them  are),  but  as  downright  heresies :  That  the  article  of  the  Trinity 
is  not  clearly  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament ;  that  tlie  Holy  Spirit 
dwells  in  believers  as  a  gift,  not  as  an  essence ;  that  theology  need 
not  prove  the  existence  of  God,  since  it  is  already  certain  from  phi- 

of  Spener  wrote  to  the  latter.  Μην  10,  1684  (as  quoted  by  Tholuck) :  'The  septuagenarian 
senex  consularis  has  prostituted  himself  strongly  intra  and  extra  ecclesiam.  What  is  the  use 
of  all  learning,  if  one  can  not  control  his  appetites  ?  He  is  said  to  be  so  debilitated  that  he 
can  not  walk  five  steps  sine  lassitudine.'  Calovius  enjoyed  his  sixtli  marriage  only  two  years. 
For  a  full  account  of  him,  see  Tholuck,  Wittenberger  Theohgen,  18ϋ2,  pp.  185-211,  and  his 
Art.  Calov,  in  Herzog,  Vol.  II.  p.  506 ;  also  Gass,  Geschichte  tier  protest.  Dogiii.  Vol.  I.  p. 
332  ;  and  G.  Frank,  Vol.  II.  p.  26.  Tholuck  characterizes  him  thus  (  W.  Tlieol.  p.  207)  : 
'  Gemiitlilose  Zahigkeit  bei  innerlich  kochender  Leidenscha/tlichkeit  erscheint  ah  Grundzug 
dieses  theologischen  Charakters ;  weder  auf  der  Kanzel,  noch  in  vertraulic.hen  Briefen,  noch 
in  den  theologischen  Schriften  ein  Lebenshaurh  christlicher,  selten  auch  nv.r  inensch/icher 
Wartne.  Die  Menschen  erscheinen  ihm  wie  Zahlen,  und  unter  den  dogrnatischen  Prohlemen 
hewegt  er  sich  wie  unter  liechenexempeln.^ 

'  '  Consensus  repetitus  fidei  vcre  Lutheraiue  in  illis  doctrime  ca/iiti/nis,  qiue.  contra  puram  et 
invciriatani  Aiigustanam  Confessioneiii  aliosque  libros  sgmbolicos  in  Libra  Concordice  cowjire- 
hensos,  scriptis  publicis  impugnunt  L•.  G.  Calixtus^  ejusque  complices.'  First  published  in  the 
Consilia  Theologica  Wittebergensia,  1 664,  then  often  separately  by  Calovius.  A  new  edition 
by  the  late  Prof.  Henkk  of  Marburg:  Consensus  repetitus  Jidei  verce  Lutheranff,  MDCLV. 
Librorum  ccclesice  evangeli<-(E  sijinbolicorum  suppleinentuni,  Marh{irg.]8i7  (pp.  viii.  and  70). 
For  a  summary,  see  H.  Schmid,  1.  c.  pp.  376  sqq.,  and  Frank,  1.  c.  Vol.  II.  pp.  1 2  sqq.  Calo- 
vius wrote  no  less  than  twenty-eight  books  against  tlie  Syncretists,  the  principal  of  which  are 
Syncretisrnus  Calixtinus,  1653;  Syno/>sis  controversiarum  .  .  .  cum  h<ereticis  et  schisnmticis 
modernis  Socinianis,  Anabaptistis,  Weigelianis,  Remonstrantibus,  Pontijicits,  Calvinianis, 
Cn/ixtinis, etc.  1652;  and  Harnionia  Calixtino-hwretica,  etc.,  1655.  See  H.  Schmid,  1.  c.  p. 
237,  who  with  all  his  orthodox  sympathies  complains  of  the  endless  repetitions  and  prolixity 
of  these  controversial  writings.  They  are  almost  unreadable.  I  have  before  me  a  defense  of 
the  Consensus  Repetitus,  by  Aegidius  Straucher,  Wittenb.  1668  (551  pp.),  tlie  mere  title  of 
which  covers  twenty-nine  lines. 
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losopliy  ;  that  Jews  and  Moliaramedatis  are  not  idolaters  ;  that  orig:inal 
sin  is  simply  a  carentia  Justitice /  tiiat  souls  are  created  by  God  (crea- 
tioiiisni);  tliat  Christ's  bod}'  is  not  omnipresent;  that  sanetification  en- 
ters in  any  way  into  the  idea  of  justification  ;  that  the  true  Church  em- 
braces also  Calvinists,  Papists,  and  Greeks;  that  infants  have  no  faith  ; 
that  John  vi.  treats  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  that  man  is  active  in  his 
conversion;  that  symbolical  books  are  to  be  only  conditionally  sub- 
scribed (juatenus  Scripturce  S.  consentiunt ;  that  the  symbols  contain 
many  things  as  necessary  to  salvation,  which  God  has  not  fixed  as  such; 
that  unbaptized  infants  are  only  negatively  punished  ;  that  good  works 
are  necessary  to  obtain  eternal  life.  A  prayer  that  God  may  avert  all 
innovations  and  corruptions  from  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  preserve 
it  in  this  repeated  consensus,  forms  the  conclusion. 

This  new  symbol  goes  far  beyond  the  Formula  of  Concord,  and 
would  have  so  contracted  Lutheranism  as  to  exclude  from  it  all  inde- 
pendent thought  and  theological  progress.  It  prolonged  and  intensified 
the  controversy,  but  nowhere  attained  ecclesiastical  authority.  It  was 
subscribed  only  by  the  theological  faculties  of  Wittenberg  and  Leipzig, 
and  rejected  by  the  theologians  of  Jena,  who  were  pupils  of  the  cele- 
brated John  Gerhard,  and  occupied  a  milder  position.  AVith  the  death 
of  Calovius  the  controversy  died  out,  and  his  symbol  was  buried  be- 
yond the  hope  of  a  resurrection.  Orthodoxy  triumphed,  but  it  was 
only  a  })artial  victory,  and  the  last  which  it  achieved. 

During  these  violent  controversies  and  the  awful  devastations  of  the 
Thirty -Years'  War,  there  arose  among  a  few  divines  in  the  Lutheran, 
Reformed,  and  Catholic  Churches  an  intense  desire  for  the  reunion  of 
Christendom,  which  found  its  expression  in  the  famous  adage  so  often 
erroneously  attributed  to  St.  Augustine :  ^  In  necessa/'iis  iinitas,  i?i 
duhiis  Uhertas,  in  omnibus  caritas^  ^  It  had  no  practical  effect,  but 
sounds  like  a  prophecy  of  better  times. 

Soon  afterwards  arose  a  second  and  more  successful  reaction  in  the 
Pietism  of  Spener  aiul  Fi-ancke,  which  insisted  on  tlie  claims  of  practi- 
cal piety  against  a  dead  orthodoxy  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  just  as  the 
school  of  Coccejus  did  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland,  and  the 

'  Dr.  LUcke  (in  a  special  treatise,  Guttingen,  18ϋΟ)  traces  the  authorship  with  some  de- 
gree of  certainty  to  Kupert  Meldeniiis,  Avho  belonged  to  the  irenical  school  of  the  seventeenth 
century.     Comp.  Klose,  in  Herzog,  Vol.  IX.  p.  301. 
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Methodism  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield  in  the  Church  of  England,  Then 
followed,  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  far  more  radi- 
cal reaction  of  Rationalism,  which  broke  down,  stone  by  stone,  the 
venerable  building  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  and  the  Avhole  traditional 
system  of  Christian  doctrine.  Rationalism,  in  its  various  forms  and 
phases,  laid  waste  whole  sections  of  Germany,  especiallj'  those  where 
once  a  rigorous  orthodoxy  had  most  prevailed  ;  it  affected  also  the  Re- 
formed churches  of  the  Continent,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  those  of  En- 
gland and  America.  Fortunately  the  power  of  this  great  modern  apos- 
tasy has  been  broken,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  by  an  extensive  revival 
of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  with  a  better  appreciation  of  its 
Confessions  of  Faith,  not  so  much  in  their  subordinate  differences  as 
in  their  essential  harmony. 
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SEVENTH  CHAPTER. 

THE  CEEEDS  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  REFORMED  CHURCHES. 

§  50.  The  Reformed  Confessions. 

Literature. 
I.  Coi.i.KCTiONS  OF  Refoumki)  Svmiioi.s. 

IIaRMONIA  I   CONFESEIONUM  |   FlDF.l  |   OHTIIODOXAIU  M,  Κ  l'    ReKOR.MATAUUM   EoCt.KSIAIluAI,  |   qtKB    ill  jn'ce- 

cipitis  quibtifiqtie  Euro2t(e  lieijnix,  XutionibtiS,  et  Provinriix,  sacram  Evangelii  doctrinam  pure  jirofitentiir  : 
quaruvi  cataloytim  et  ordinem  seqiientes  pagiiice  indicahunt.  |  Additce  sunt  ad  calcevi  brevis.timce  obserra- 
tiones:  quibuji  turn  ilhmtrantxir  obsciira,  turn  quce  in  speciem  pugnare  inter  se  videri  pnsHunt,  perspicue 
atqite  modestissime  conciliantur :  et  si  quce  adliu-c  controversa  manent,  syncere  indicantur.  \  Quce  omnia, 
Ecdesiarum  Gallicariim,  et  Belgicarum  noinine,  subjiciuntur  libera  et  jn-udenti  reliquarum  omnium  jn- 
dicin.    Genevte  apud  Petrum  Saiitaiulre.nniin.    MDLXXXI.  (4ti>). 

This  is  the  first  attempt  at  comparative  Dogmatics  or  Symbolics.  It  grew  out  of  a  desire  for  one 
common  Creed,  whicli  \vas  modified  into  the  idea  of  a  selected  harmony.  In  this  shape  it  was  jjroposed 
by  the  Protestants  of  Zurich  and  Geneva,  intrusted  to  Beza,  Danean,  and  Salnar  (or  Salnard,  or  Salvart, 
minister  of  tlie  Church  of  Castres),  and  chiefly  executed  l)y  the  last  of  the  three.  It  was  intended  as  a 
defense  of  Protestant,  and  particularly  Reformed,  doctrine  against  the  constant  attacks  of  Romanists 
and  Lutherans.  It  does  not  give  the  Confessions  in  full,  but  extracts  from  them  on  the  chief  articles  of 
faith,  which  are  classified  under  nineteen  sections.  It  anticipates  Winer's  method,  but  for  harmonistic 
purposes.  Besides  the  principal  Reformed  Confessions,  three  Lutheran  Confessions  are  also  used,  viz., 
the  Augsburg,  the  Saxon,  and  the  Wiirtemberg  Confessions.  The  work  appeared  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  Lutheran  Formula  of  Concord,  and  may  be  called  a  Reformed  Formula  of  Concord,  though 
diftering  from  the  former  in  being  a  mere  compilation  from  previous  symbols.  (I  imported  a  well- 
bound  copy,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  property  of  the  Elector  John  Casimir,  whose  likeness  and 
escutcheon  are  impressed  on  the  cover.     He  suggested  the  preparaticm  of  such  a  work.) 

An  English  translation  of  this  irenic  work  appeared  first  at  Cambridge,  1586  (12mo),  and  then  again  in 
London,  1043  (4to),  under  the  title:  'An  Haumonv  of  the  Confessions  of  Faith  of  tue  Cukistian  am» 
Rkfob.mkd  CiiUROHES,  wliicli  ptirelj  profess  the  holy  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  in  all  the  chief  kingdoms,  na- 
tions, and  provinces  of  Europe,  etc.  A II  which  things,  in  the  names  of  the  Churches  of  France  and  Belgia, 
are  submitted  to  the  free  and  discreet  judgment  of  all  the  Churches.  Xetcly  translated  out  of  Latin  into 
English,  etc.  Allowed  by  public  authority.'  According  to  Strype  {Annals  if  the  Urformation,  ad  a.  15SG), 
Archbishop  Whitgift,  owing  to  some  jealousy  anion^  publishers,  first  forbade  the  publication  of  the 
Harmony,  but  afierwards  allowed  it. 

A  new  edition  by  Rev.  Peter  Hai.i.  (Rector  of  iSIilston, Wilts),  under  the  modified  title:  Tue  Harmony 
OF  Protestant  Confessions  :  exhibiting  the  Faith  of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  Jicformed  after  the  pure  and 
hilly  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  throughout  Europe.  Translated  from  the  Latin.  A  neio  edition,  revised  and 
considerably  enlarged.     London,  1842  (640  i)ages,  large  Svo). 

Coui'tJS  et  Syntagma  |  Confes8ioni;m  |  Fidei,  |  quce  in  diversis  regnis  et  nationibns,  eeclesiarum  nomine 
fuerunt  authentice  editce:  in  celeberrimis  conventibus  exhibitce,  publicaque  aiictoritate  coniprobata;  etc. 
(first  ed.  Aurelia;  AUobrog.  1612).    Editio  nova,  Genevce,  stimptibns  Petri  Choutt,  1G54. 

The  first  edition  of  this  rare  and  valuable  book  was  i)robal)ly  comi)iled  by  Gaspar  Laurcntins,  who  is 
not  named  on  the  title-page,  but  who  signs  himself  in  the  dedicatory  Epistle  to  Elector  Frederick  III. 
of  the  PMlatinate,  before  the  'Orthodox  Consensus'  (in  PartHL),  and  says,  in  the  'General  Preface,'  that 
he  edited  thisConsensusa.  1595,  and  now  (1012)  in  a  much  improved  form.  His  object  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the //(irjiifDu/,  viz.,  to  show  the  essential  unity  of  the  evangelical  faith  in  the  multiplicity  and  variety 
of  Confessions  which,  as  the  Preface  says,  in  the  absence  of  conspiracy,  only  strengthen  the  harmony,  and 
mutually  illustrate  and  supplement  each  other,  like  many  orthodox  expositions  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
tecond  edition,  of  which  I  have  a  copy,  is  a  large  quarto  volume,  consisting  of  three  main  parts,  the  sev- 
eral documents  being  paged  separately.  It  contains  the  principal  Reformed  Confessions  down  to  llie 
Synod  of  Dort,  three  Lutheran  Confessions,  and  several  other  documents,  as  follows:  1.  The  Harnwniu 
aive  Concordantia  Confessionum  Fidei  per  (xiii.)  .^rticulos  digesta,  with  the  Symbolum  Apostolicum,  as  the 
basis  of  a  general  conscnsris,  supported  by  Scripture  texts  and  references  to  the  various  Confessione  of 
the  collection  (S  pp.) ;  2.  Confessio  Helvetica  j)osterior,  reprinted  from  a  Zurich  edition  of  1651 :  3.  Coupssio 
Helvetica  prior  (or  Basileensis  II.),  1530  ;  4.  Confessio  Basileensis  I.  (or  Mylhusiana),  1532 ;  5.  Confessio  Gal- 
lica,  from  the  Lat in  edition  of  1560 ;  6.  Confessio  A nglicana,  1502 ;  7.  Co7}fessio  Scotica  i>f  1500,  and  the  second 
of  1580;  S.  Confessio  Eeclesiarum  Belgicanim,  \66ϋ ;  9.  Confessio  Czengerina,  the  Hungarian  Confession, 
1S70;  10.  Confessio  Polonica,  or  Consensus  Polonice  {Sendomirensis), IS'O;  11. Confessio  .4rgentiiienitis  S.  Te- 
trapiilitana,  ]f>Sl:  12.  Confessio  Angustana,  from  the  Wittenberg  edition  of  1540  ;  13.  Confessio  Saxonica, 
e.  Misnica,  1551 ;  14.  Confessio  Wirtembergica,  1552 ;  15.  Confessio  Illustrissimi  Electoris  Palatini,  Friderici 
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///■.,1576;  16.  Covfessio  Dohcmica  (the  first  of  the  two  Bohemian  Confessions,  wliich  was  presentetl  to 
King  Ferdinand  in  1535.  It  contains  a  Preface  by  Luther.  The  second  was  compiled  1575) ;  17.  Coii- 
senitus  Ecclesiarum  Majoris  et  Minoris  Polonice,  Lithuanice,  etc.,  15S3.  Appended:  Acta  ct  Coticluniones 
Synodi  Generalis  Thorimienma;  IS.  Articuti  Confessionis  Easileensis  of  the  year  1647;  19.  Canones  Sijiwdi 
Dordrechtants,  16\ϋ  ;  20.  Covfessio  Ci/rilU  Patriarchce  Constantinop.fK&l;  21.  Catholicus  Consensus,  \\/.., 
A  Harmony  of  Christian  Doctrine,  compiled  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  under 
the  following  heads  .  (a)  On  the  Word  of  God  as  the  Rule  of  Faith  ;  (6)  On  God,  the  Trinitarian  and  Chrie- 
tological  Doctrines ;  (c)  On  Divine  Providence  ;  (</)  On  the  Head  of  the  Church  ;  (.)  On  Justitication  ; 
(/)  On  Free  Will,  Original  Sin,  Election  and  Predestination  ;  (g)  On  the  Sacraments ;  (Λ)  On  Idolatry, 
the  Worship  of  Images,  etc. ;  (0  On  the  True  Way  of  Worshiping  and  Serving  God  ;  ik)  On  the  Church 
and  the  Ministry;  (?)  Resurrection  and  the  Future  State. 

CoNFiissioNKs  FiiiEi  EocLESiARUM  ItEFoR.MATAiiUM.  GiiEcc  et  Lat.  Ecclcsiarum  Belgicaruvi  Con- 
fessio,  interpr.  Jao.  Rhvio,  et  Catechesis  interpr,  F.  Svi-nuRoio.  Lngd.  Bat.  Elzev.  1635, 12mo ;  Amslel. 
1038, 1'imo.  Ultrajecti,  1G60,  and  often.  (This  little  volume  contains  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Belgic 
Confession  by  Revius,  and  a  Greelv  translation  of  the  Heidelberg  Cateciiism  by  Sylburg,  both  with  tlic 
Latin  text  in  tlie  second  column,  for  tlie  use  of  schools  in  Holland.) 

A  Cor.i.KOTioN  op  Confessions  of  Faitu,  CATECuiSiMS,  Dikkotoriks,  Books  of  Disoin.iNU,  etc.,  ofPiiu- 
lick  Authority  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Together  witli  all  the  Acts  cf  the  Asscnihlij  whicli  are  Stand- 
ing Rules  concerning  the  Doctrine,  Worship,  Government,  and  Discipline  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
[By  WiM-iAM  DcNi.oi•.]  Edinburgh,  1711»,  1722,  in  2  vols.  (A  third  volume  was  promised,  but  never  ap- 
peared, as  far  as  I  know.)  This  rare  and  valuable  collection  contains,  in  the  first  volume,  the  Westmin- 
ster Standards;  in  the  second  volume,  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  English  Congregation  at  Geneva, 
the  Scotch  Confession  of  1500,  the  Scotch  Confession  of  15S0,  the  National  Covenant  of  1633,  Calvin's 
Catechism,  the  Heidelberg,  and  some  other  Catechisms  and  Books  of  Discipline.  The  first  volume  has 
also  a  long  Preface  (153  pp.)  on  the  Purpose  and  Use  of  Creeds. 

Svi.i.OGE  CoNFEssioNUM  sub  tcmpus  Reformandce  Ecclesim  editarum.  Oxon.  1804.  Ed.  altera  et  anc- 
tior  (under  the  revision  of  Bishop  Lloyd).  Oxon.  1827.  No  editor  mentioned.  This  Collection  (suggest- 
ed by  Bishop  Cleaver)  is  very  elegantly  printed  in  the  Clarendon  Press,  but  has  no  critical  value,  and 
is  incomplete.  It  contains:  The  Profession  of  the  Tridentine  Faith,  the  Second  Helvetic  Confessiou, 
the  Basle  Confession  (153•.'),  the  Altered  Augsburg  Confession  of  1540  (to  which,  in  the  second  edition 
only,  was  added  the  Augustana  of  153U),  the  Saxon  Confession,  the  Belgic  Confession,  tlie  Heidelberg 
Catechism,  and  the  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  all  in  Latin,  and  Avilhout  a  translation  or  introduction. 

CoRi'DS  LiiiRouuM  Sy.m lidi.iooiiUM  qui  in  Ecclesia  Reforviatorum  auctoritatern  puhlicam  obtinuerunt, 
Ed.  J.  CiiR.  G.  AcGUSTi.  Elberfeldi,  1S27,  Svo.  Contains  three  Helvetic,  the  Gallic,  the  Anglican,  the  Scotch, 
the  Belgic,  the  Hungarian,  Polish,  and  Bohemian  Confessions,  the  Canons  of  Dort,  the  Consensus  Ilel- 
veticus,  and  the  Geneva  and  Heidelberg  Catechisms,  with  an  historical  and  literary  dissertation. 

DiF,  SvMiiOi.iscniiN  BaouER  t)rk  EVANGici,isofi-REFOKMiRTEN  KiucuK.  ZuvL  erstcn  Male  aits  dem  Latein- 
ischen  vollstdndig  iibersetzt  und  mit  histor.  Einleitunyen  und  Anmerkungen  begleitet.  .  .  .  Fiir  Freunde 
der  Union  und  fiir  alle,  die  iiber  Kntstehung,  Inhalt  und  Zweck  der  liekenntniss-Schriften  sich  zu  bclchrcn 
wiinschcn.  (By  Frieduioii  Atjoi.fu  Beok.)  2  Theile.  Neustadt  a.  d.Orla,lS30;  2te  wohlfeile  Ausi::.lS4.5. 
A  good  edition,  with  brief  introductions  and  notes.  The  Augsburg  Confession  and  the  Creed  of  Pius 
IV.  are  appended  to  the  Second  Vol.,  pp.  350-410. 

Sam.mi.ung  SvMiioi.isciiER  Bt'OHUR  DEK  F.VANG. -REFoi;.MiUTFN  ΚΐΓ.οπΕ  fi'.r  Prcsbyterien,  Schidlehrer,  Con- 
firmanden,  und  alle  welche  eine  Union  avf  dem  Grunde  der  heilsa-men  Lchre  und  in  der  Einheit  der  alien 
wahren  Kirche  Christi  wimschen.   Herausgcg.  von  J.  J.  Mess.   3  Theile.    Neu wied,  1828, 1830,  and  1840,  Svo. 

H.  A.NiEMEVEU:  Coi.i.EOTioCoNFEGBtOND.M  IN Er:oi,KsiisREFORMATi8p?(6iicaiar?n)i.  Lii)S.lS40(S51  pages 
large  octavo,  with  88  pages  of  Introductory  Preface),  and  Collectionis  Covfessionum  Ajrpendix,  qua  con- 
tinentur  Puritanorum  Libri  Symbolici.  Lipsiie,  1840  (pp.  113).  This  is  the  most  comi)lete  Latin  collection 
of  Reformed  Symbols,  and  contains  thirty-one  in  all,  including  the  Zwinglian  and  early  Swiss  Confes- 
sions. It  is,  however,  poorly  edited,  without  an  index  and  table  of  contents.  Niemeyer  had  completed 
the  large  volume  before  he  had  seen  a  single  copy  of  the  Westminster  Standards,  and  he  published  them 
nine  months  afterwards  in  an  Appendix. 

Die  BiiKENNTNiss-sciiRiFTEN  DICE  F,VANGEi.i8(:n-RFF0RMiRTEN  KiRoiiE.  Mit  Einleitungen  it7id  Anmer- 
kungen, herausgegeben  von  E.  G.  Adoi.f  Bookei.  (Oberhofprediger  and  General  Superintendent  in  Olden- 
burg). Leipzig,  1S47  (884  large  octavo  pages).  The  best  German  collection,  containing  thirty-two  Re- 
formed Symbols,  including  the  Anglican  Catechism  and  the  Arminian  Confessions,  which  Niemeyer 
omits. 

Die  Bekenntnisssciiiiiften  per  refoumirten  Kiroiien  DEtJTGoni.ANDS.  Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Hf.in- 
liion  Hei'pe.  Elberfeld,  1860  (310  pp.).  Contains  the  Confession  of  Elector  Frederick  III.  of  the  Pala- 
tinate (1577),  the  Repetitio  Anhaltina  {\5S\),  Anfrichtige  Rechen^chaft  von  Lchr  und  Ceremonien.  (1593), 
Consensus  Ministerii  Dremensis  Ecclesice  (15'.i5),  the  Confession  of  the  General  Synod  held  at  Cassel  (1008), 
a  Report  on  the  Faith  of  the  R'-formed  Churches  in  Germany  (1607),  the  Confession  of  John  Sigismund 
of  Brandenburg  (1614),  another  Confession  of  the  same  (1615),  and  the  Emden  Catechism  (1554),  all  in 
German. 

J.  Rawson  LuMiiY  (Cambridge) :  The  Confessions  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  Articles  cfthc  Church  of  England  (in  jireparation  ;  to  be  published  in  Cambridge  and  London,  1875). 
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II.  HiSTORIOAT.  AND  DOCTHINAI.  WOKICS  ΒΠΑΚΙΝΟ  ON  THE   ReFOUMEP  CONFESBIONS. 

1.  The  iloctrinnl  works  of  Zwinou,  Cai.vin,  Brza,  Οϊοοι,ΑΜΡΑΐΗΟβ,  Bcli.ingf.r,  Ursini-s,  Οι.ΒνίΛΝΤβ, 
Knox,  Ciianmkh,  Kii>i.k.y,  Latimer,  Hoopeu,  Gbindal,  Jewell,  Hooker,  and  other  Reformers  aud  Bland- 

nrd  divines  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

2.  Leben  und  aimrjewahlte  Schriften  der  Vuter  vnd  liegriinder  der  rrformirten  Kirche.  Biographie<<  of 
Zwinijli,  Calvin,  (Ecolanipadiu?,  and  the  other  Reformers,  by  Baum,  Cuuistokfel,  ΗΑΟΚΜίΑοη,  Hf.ppk, 
Ρ];βτλι.ο/./ι,  SdiiMiDT,  Staiiki.in,  SiinnoFF,  etc.  Elherfeld,  18.'57-18iJ2.  Ten  Parts.  One  volume  of  this  se- 
ries—Christoftel's  Life  of  Ziviiigli— is  translated  into  English,  but  without  the  extracts  from  his  writings. 

Π.  Older  Controversial  Works  of  Reformed  Divines: 

J.  IIoonsnr.r.K:  Stimmarnntroversiarum  reli(jimiis  cum  infidcUhiis,hmreticis,Hchismaticis.  Utrecht,  165S. 
1676, 10S9  :  Francf.  a.  0. 1C97,  Svo. 

Fit.  TuKRKTiN  :  Inat.  theulogiee  elenchticce.    Geneva,  1C82, 1C88,  3  vols.  4to ;  Utrecht,  1701,  4  vols.  4to,  etc. 

B.  PiorF.T :  Dc  conxeiiKU  et  dinseiis^i  inter  Re/ormatos  et  Auffustance  Con/ensiimis /ratres.    Genev.  17(M). 

F.  Spanuki.m:  Controvemiarum  de  reWjione  cuvi  dismientibuis  elenchus  hint,  theol.  Leyd.  1CS7;  fifth 
edition,  Leyd.  1757,  4to. 

Du  (?Kiu)KS :  Elenchus  veritatum,  circa  qna-s  dr/endendas  versattir  theol.  elenchthica.  Griiuingen,  1740, 4to. 

J.  F.  Stapff,u  :  Iimtitntiuiies  theologicce  polem.     Zurich,  1743-47,  5  vols.  8vo. 

Uu  WvTiENUAcn:  Tlieol.  elenchticcB  initia.    Francf.  a.  M.  1763, 176.'5,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Comp.  also  the  list  of  older  dogmatic  works  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  IIf.i-pf.'s  Dogmatik  der  evang.- 
reform.  Kirche,  at  the  eud  of  Preface,  aud  in  Schweizer's  Glaubenskhrc  der  evang.-rc/urm.  Kirche,  Vol.  I. 
pp.  xxi.-xsiii. 

4.  Recent  Historico-Dogmatic  Works: 

H.  IIepi'e  (Marburg) :  Dogmatik  der  evan/j. -reform.  Kirche  dargesteUt  nnd  aus  den  Qutllen  belegt,  Elber- 
feld,  ISGl ;  and  his  Dogmntik  dcs  Deidachen  Prole.stantiHviu.'i  im  IGten  Jahrh.     Golha,  1857,  3  vols. 

Alkx.  Sohweizi-.r  (Zurich):  Die  Prote^tantixchen  Centraldogmen  in  ihrer  Entwicklung  innerhdlb  der 
Jleformirten  Kirche.  Zurich,  1S54-5G,  2  vols.  Also  his  Glaubcnslehre  der  cvang.-reform.  Kirche  dargentellt 
und  ai(s  den  Qiiellen  belegt.    Zurich,  1844-47,  2  vols. 

Ai:u.  Eurari)  (Erlangen) :  Da»  Dogma  vom  heil.  Abendmahl  und  seine  Geschichte  (Frankfurt  a.  M.  184C), 
the  second  vol. ;  aud  also  his  Chrisfliche  Dogmatik.     Kiinigsberg,  1S51, 1S5'J,  2  vols. 

Charles  Hodge  (Princeton):  Sgatematic  Theologg.     New  York,  1873,  3  vols. 

J.  J.  VAN  Oosterzek  (Utrecht) :  Christian  Dogmatics.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Watson  aud  Evans. 
Loudon  and  New  York,  1874,  2  vols. 

The  Reformed  Confessions  are  much  more  numcrons  than  the  Lu- 
theran, because  they  represent  a  larger  territory  an(i  several  nationali- 
ties— Swiss,  German, French, Dutch,  English,  and  Scotch — ^cach  of  Avhich 
produced  its  own  doctrinal  and  disciplinary  standards,  since  the  geo- 
graphical and  political  divisions  and  the  close  relations  to  the  civil  gov- 
ernment determined  also  the  number  of  ecclesiastical  organizations. 
The  productive  period  of  the  Reformed  movement,  moreover,  extended 
far  into  the  seventeenth  century,  especially  in  England,  and  some  of  the 
most  important  confessions,  as  the  Canons  of  Dort  and  the  Westmin- 
ster Standards,  were  made  long  after  the  symbolic  development  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  had  reached  its  culmination  and  rest  in  the  Formula 
of  Concord.  Finally  the  Reformed  Church  dcpai-ts  further  from  the 
authority  of  ecclesiastical  traditionalism  than  the  Lutheran,  and  allows 
more  freedom  for  the  development  of  various  types  of  doctrine  aud 
schools  of  theology  within  the  limits  of  the  Word  of  God,  to  which  it 
more  rigidly  adheres. 

But  with  all  this  variety,  the  Reformed  symbols  aie  as  much  agreed 
in  the  essential  articles  of  faith  as  the  Lutheran,  and  differ  even  less 
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than  the  Augsburg  Confession,  as  explained  by  its  author  and  his 
school,  differs  from  the  Formula  of  Concord.^  They  exhibit  substan- 
tially the  same  system  of  doctrine,  and  are  only  variations  of  one  theme 
according  to  the  wants  of  the  national  Churches  for  which  they  were 
intended.  The  Reformed  Cliurches  were  never  organically  united  un- 
der one  form  of  government,  and  even  every  little  canton  in  Switzerland 
(as  every  Lutlieran  principality  in  Germany)  has  its  own  ecclesiastical 
establishment;'•^  but  they  recognized  each  other  as  branches  of  the  same 
family,  and  kept  np  a  lively  intercommunion.  Even  the  leading  di- 
vines and  dignitaries  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England,  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  freely  corresponded  Avith  the  Reformed  Churches 
of  Switzerland,  France,  and  Holland,  and  the  difference  in  church  pol- 
ity was  no  bar  to  church  fdlowship. 

There  are  in  all  over  thirty  Reformed  creeds.  But  many  of  them 
had  never  more  than  local  authority,  or  were  superseded  by  later  and 
maturer  forms.  None  of  them  has  the  same  commanding  position  as 
the  Augsburg  Confession  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  Those  which  have 
been  most  widely  accepted  and  are  still  most  in  use  are  the  Heidelberg 
or  Palatinate  Catechism,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  tlie  AVcstminster 
Confession.  The  second  Helvetic  Confession  and  the  Canons  of  Dort 
are  equal  to  them  in  authority  and  theological  importance,  but  less 
adapted  for  popular  use.  All  the  rest  have  now  little  more  than  his- 
torical significance. 

As  to  origin  and  theological  cliaractei•,  the  Reformed  Confessions 
may  be  divided  into  Zwinglian  and  Calvinistic.  The  earlier  were  the 
product  of  Zwingli  and  his  Swiss  coadjutors,  the  later  date  from  Cal- 
vin or  his  pupils  and  successors,  and  exhibit  a  more  advanced  and  ma- 
tured state  of  doctrine,  with,  a  difference,  however,  as  to  the  extent  to 
Λvhich  they  are  committed  to  the  Calvinistic  system;  some  accepting  it 
in  full,  while  others  maintain  a  reserve  in  regard  to  its  angular  points 
and  rigorous  logical  consequences. 

As  to  the  country  in  which  they  originated  and  for  which  they  were 


'•  This  doctrinal  consensus  of  the  Reformed  Creeds  has  been  shown  as  early  as  1Γ)81  in 
the  H'lrmnnia  Confessionum  above  quoted. 

'  In  this  respect  the  Churches  of  the  United  States,  beino;  free  from  government  control, 
are  much  better  organized,  according  to  creeds,  without  allowing  the  State  boundaries  to  in- 
terfere with  their  organic  unity. 
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chiefly  intended,  avc  may  divide  them  into  Swis?,  German,  French, 
Dutcli,  EngHsh,  and  Scotch  Confessions. 

To  the  Swiss  famil}'•  belong  the  Confessions  which  proceeded  fi'um 
tlie  Cliurches  of  Zurich,  Basle,  Berne,  and  Geneva,  partly  of  Zwinglian 
and  partly  of  Calvinistic  origin. 

The  German  family  embraces  the  Tetrapolitau  Confession,  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  the  Brandenbui-g  and  Anhalt  Confessions,  and  a 
few  othei's.  They  arc  less  pronounced  in  their  Calvinism,  and  nicdiate 
between  it  and  the  Lnthei'an  Creed. 

To  France  and  the  Netherlands  belong  the  French  and  the  Belgic 
Confessions,  the  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  also  the  Ai-minian 
Articles,  which  diifer  from  the  Calvinistic  creeds  in  five  points. 

The  English  family  embraces  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  old  Scotch 
Confessions,  and  the  latei•  Westminster  Standards. 

Besides,  there  are  Bohemian,  Polish,  and  Hungarian  Confessions  of 
lesser  importance. 

Note. — We  take  the  term  Reformed  here  in  its  catholic  and  liistorical  sense  for  all  those 
Churches  which  were  fuunded  hy  Zwingli  and  Calvin  and  tlieir  fellow-reformers  in  the  six- 
teenth century  on  the  Continent,  and  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  whicii  agreed  with  the  Lu- 
theran Church  in  o])position  to  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  ditiered  fi-om  it  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  real  presence,  afterward  also  in  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  By  their  opiionents  they 
were  first  called  in  derision  Zwinrjlinns  and  Ca/rinists,  also  Sdcramentnrians  or  Saci-a- 
mcntsrliwanner  (by  Luther  and  in  the  Formula  of  Concord),  and  in  France  Huguenot x.  But 
they  justly  rejjndiated  all  such  sectarian  names,  and  used  instead  the  designations  Christian 
or  Erangelirnl  or  Rcjorined,  or  Evangelical  Reformed  or  Reformed  Catholic.  The  term  Re- 
formed assumed  the  ascendency  in  Switzerland,  France,  and  elsewhere.  Beza,  e.  g.,  uses  it 
constantly.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  sundry  letters  to  the  I'rotestant  courts  of  Germany  in  l.")77, 
speaks  througliout  οΐ  ecrlcsi<e  re f)riiiat<i\  and  once  calls  tlie  non-Lutheran  Churches  ecdesite 
reformatiorcs,  more  Reformed,  imjilying  that  the  Lutheran  is  Reformed  also. 

The  Lutherans,  before  the  last  (juarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  called  themselves  likewise 
Christian  and  J-Jvangclical,  sometimes  Re  formed,  iuu\  since  \')Ά0  the  Church  or  Churches  of 
the  Aui/shurg  Confession,  or  Vertvnndtc  der  Augshurgischen  Confession.  For  a  long  time  they 
disowned  the  terms  Littheramts,  Luthericus,  Lutheranismus,  which  were  first  used  by  Dr.  Eck, 
Cochheus,  Erasmus,  and  other  Romanists  with  the  view  to  stigmatize  their  religion  as  a  re- 
cent innovation  and  hmnan  invention.  (Λ  Papist  once  asked  a  Lutheran,  'Where  was  your 
Church  before  Luther?'  The  Lutheran  answered  by  asking  another  question,  'Where  was 
your  face  this  morning  before  it  was  washed?)  Erasmus  speaks  of  Lutherana  tnigadia, 
negotiutii  Lutheramim,  factio  Lutherana.  Hence  the  Lutheran  symbols  never  use  the  term 
Lutheran,  except  once,  and  then  by  way  of  complaint  that  the  'dear,  holy  Gospel  should  be 
called  Lutheran.''^    Luther  himself  comj)lained  of  this  use  of  his  name;  nevertheless  he  had 

'  Apologt/  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Art.  XV.  (VHL  p.  213  ed.  Muller):  'Das  Hebe, 
heilige  Evangelium  nennen  sie  [the  Papists]  Lutherisch.'  The  name  of  Luther,  however,  is 
often  honorably  mentioned,  especially  in  the  Formula  of  Concord. 
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no  objection  that  it  should  be  duly  honored  in  connection  with  the  Word  of  God,  and  thought 
that  his  followers  need  not  be  ashamed  of  him. '  They  thought  so,  too ;  and,  forgetting  St.  Paul's 
warning  against  sectarian  names,  they  gradually  themselves  appropriated  the  term  Lutheran, 
ov  Evangelical  Lutheran,  as  the  official  title  of  their  Church,  since  about  158ό,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Jacob  Andreaj,  the  chief  author  of  the  Formula  of  Concord,  and  ^gidius  Hunnius, 
and  in  connection  with  the  faith  in  Luther  as  a  special  messenger  of  God  for  the  restoration 
of  Christianity  in  its  doctrinal  purity.  See  the  proof  in  the  little  book  of  Ur.  Ileinrich  Heppe, 
Ursprung  unci  Geschichte  der  Bezeichnungen  ^  reformirte.^  und  ^  iutherische'  Kirche,  Gotha, 
1859,  pp.  28,  35,  55. 

The  negative  term  Protestant  was  used  after  1529  for  both  Confessions  by  friend  and  foe, 
and  is  so  used  to  this  day ;  but  it  must  be  e.xplained  from  the  historical  occasion  which  gave 
rise  to  it,  and  be  connected  with  the  positive  faith  in  the  Word  of  God,  on  the  ground  of 
Avhich  the  evangelical  members  of  the  Diet  of  Spires  protested  against  the  decision  of  the 
pajial  majority,  as  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  conscience  and  an  enforcement  of  the 
traditions  of  men. 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe  it  is  still  customary  to  divide  orthodox  Christendom  into  three 
Confessions  or  Creeds — the  Catholic  (Greek  and  Roman),  the  Lutheran,  and  riie  Reformed — 
and  to  embrace  under  the  Reformed  all  other  Protestant  bodies,  such  as  Methodists  and 
Baptists,  or  to  speak  of  them  as  mere  sects.  But  this  will  not  do  in  England  and  America, 
where  these  sects,  so  called,  have  become  powerful  Churches.  Reformed  is  sometimes  used 
among  us  in  a  more  general  sense  of  all  Protestant  Churches,  sometimes  in  a  restricted  sense 
of  a  particular  branch  of  the  Reformed  Church.  The  Continental  terminology  suits  the 
ecclesiastical  statistics  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  must  be  considerably  enlarged  and  modi- 
fied in  view  of  the  greater  number  of  Anglo-American  Churches.  We  shall  devote  a  separate 
chapter  to  those  Protestant  evangelical  bodies  which  have  taken  tlieir  rise  since  the  Refor- 
mation. 

'  '  Wahr  ist's,'  he  says  {Works,  Erl.  ed.Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  3IG),  ^dass  du  bei  Leib  und  Seek 
nicht  sollst  sagen:  irh  bin  Lutherisch  oder  Papstisch  ;  denn  derselben  ist  Iceiner  fur  dick 
f/eslorben,  nock  dein  Meister,  sondern  allein  Christus,  und  sollst  dick  (als)  Christen  bekennen. 
Al>er  wenn  du  es  dtfiir  hdltst,  dass  des  T^uthers  L^ehre  evangelisch  und  des  Papstes  unevan- 
gelisch  set,  so  musst  du  den  lAither  nicht  so  gar  hinwerfen.  Du  ivirfst  sonst  seine  I^ehre  audi 
vdt  hin,  die  du  doch  fur  Christi  Lehre  erkennest ;  sondern  also  musst  du  sagen :  der  Luther 
sei  ein  Bube  oder  heilig,  da  liegt  mir  nichts  an;  seine  I^ehre  aber  ist  nicht  sein,  sondern  Christi 
selbst.'  And  in  another  place  (Vol.  XL.  p.  127)  :  'C/rtrf  wiewohl  ich's  nicht  gem  habe,  dass 
man  die  Lehre  und  Leute  Lutherisch  nennt,  und  7nuss  von  ihnen  leiden,  dass  sie  (Jottes  Wort 
vdt  meinem  Namen  also  schdnden,  so  sollen  sie  doch  den  Luther,  die  Lutherischen  Lehre  und 
Leute  lassen  bleiben  und  zu  Ehren  kommen.' 

Vol.  I.— a  a 
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I.   SWISS    REFORMED    CONFESSIONS. 

§  51.  ZwiNGLLiN  Confessions. 

Literature. 

Π.  ZwiNOi.ii  Opera  ed.  Gnalther  (Zvvingli's  son-in-law),  Tig.  1545  nr.d  15S1, 4  Tom. ;  ed.  M.  Schnler  und 
J.  tichtdllu'ss,  Tig.  1828-42,8  Tom.  The  last  and  only  complete  edition  contains  the  German  and  Latin 
works,  with  a  snpplemcutal  volume  of  tracts  and  lettei-p,  published  1S61.  A  judicious  selection  from  his 
writings,  in  German,  for  popular  use,  was  edited  by  Chriatujfel,  Zurich,  1843-40,  iu  fifteen  small  volume:•, 
also  iu  the  second  part  of  his  biography  of  Zwingli. 

Biographies  of  Zwingli  by  Myoonius,  Νι;8οιιει.εκ,  Hess,  Rotf.rmunp,  Scnn.ER,  Hottingek,  Kodee, 
Tioni.ER,  CuRiSTOKFEi,  (Elberfc'ld,  1857),  and  especially  Morikofer  :  Ulrich  Zwingli  nach  den  urkundlichen 
QncUen,  Leipzig,  186T-G9,  2  vols.  Hottinger  and  Christoffel  are  translated  into  English,  but  the  latter 
without  the  valuable  extracts  from  Zwingli's  writings.  Glider's  art.  on  Zwingli,  in  Herzog's  Kiicykl. 
Vol.  XVIII.  pp.  701-706,  is  a  condensed  biography.     Rouiuns,  Life  of  Zicinrjli,  in  Bibliotheca  iiacra,  1851. 

Also  A.  EiiRARD :  Das  Dogma  voni  heil.  A bendmahl  vnd  seine  Geschichte  (Frantf.  1846),  Vol.  II.  pp.  1-112 
(an  able  vindication  of  Zwingli  against  misrepresentations).  Ευ.  Zei.i.eu:  Dan  theologische  Si/stem  Zirin- 
(7ii'e,Tub.  1853.  Cu.  Sigwart :  Ulrich  Zwingli,  der  Charakter  seiner  Theologie, niit  hesonderer  Jiiicksicht  avf 
Pictis  von  Mirandtda,  Stuttg.  1S55.  H.  Spouki  :  Zwingli studien,  Leipz.  1S66.  Meri.e  p'AruiGNE  :  History 
of  the  Reformation,  4th  vol.  (French,  English,  and  German).  Hagenuach  :  Geschichte  der  Reform.,  4th  ed. 
Leipz.  1870,  pp.  183  sqq.    G.  P.  Fisueb:  The  Reformation,  New  York,  1873,  pp.  137  sqq. 

Zwingli  (1484-1531)  represents  the  first  stage  of  tlie  Reformed 
Cluircli  in  Switzerland.  He  began  what  Calvin  and  others  completed. 
lie  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  a  patriot  and  martyr,  on  the  battle-field, 
when  his  work  seemed  to  be  bnt  half  done.  His  importance  is  histor- 
ical i-ather  than  doctrinal.  He  was  the  most  clear-headed  and  liberal 
among  the  reformers,  bnt  lacked  the  genins,  depth,  and  vigor  of  Luther 
and  Calvin.  He  held  opinions  on  the  sacraments,  original  sin  (as  a  dis- 
order rather  than  a  state  of  gnilt),  and  on  the  salvation  of  all  infants 
(unbaptized  as  well  as  baptized)  and  the  nobler  heathen,  which  then 
appeared  radical,  dangerous,  and  profane.  He  could  conceive  of  a 
broad  and  free  Christian  union,  consistent  with  doctrinal  differences 
and  denominational  distinctions.  He  was  a  patriotic  republican,  frank, 
honorable,  incorruptible,  cheerful,  courteous,  and  affable.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  all  the  public  affairs  of  Switzerland,  and  labored  to  free 
it  from  foreign  iniluence,  misgovernment  and  immorality.  He  began  at 
Einsiedeln  (151G),  and  more  effectively  at  Zurich  (since  1519),  to  preach 
Christ  from  the  pure  fountain  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  set  him 
forth  as  the  only  Mediator  and  all-suihcient  Saviour.  Then  followed 
lii3  attacks  upon  the  corruptions  of  Rome,  and  the  Reformation  was 
introduced  step  by  step  in  Zurich,  M'here  he  exercised  a  controlling  in- 
fluence, and  in  the  greater  part  of  German  Switzerland,  until  its  prog- 
ress was  suddenly  checked  by  the  catastrophe  at  Cappel,  1531. 
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Zwingli  was  scarcely  two  months  yoiingei•  than  Luther,  who  sur- 
vived him  fifteen  years.  Botli  were  educated  and  ordained  in  the 
Ttoman  Church,  and  became  iimocently  and  providentially  reform- 
ers of  that  Church.  Both  were  men  of  strong  mind,  heroic  char- 
acter, fervent  piety,  and  connnanding  influence  over  the  people. 
Both  were  good  scholars,  great  di\ines,  and  fond  of  poetry  and  mu- 
sic.^ Both  labored  independently  for  the  same  great  cause  of  evan- 
gelical Protestantism — the  one  on  a  smaller,  the  other  on  a  larger 
field.  But  their  endowment,  training,  and  conversion  were  different. 
Zwingli  had  less  prejudice,  more  practical  common-sense,  clear  dis- 
crimination, sober  judgment,  self-control,  courtesy,  and  polish — Luther 
more  productive  genius,  poetic  imagination,  overpowering  elorpience, 
mystic  depth,  fire,  and  passion ;  and  was  in  every  way  a  richer  and 
stronger,  though  rougher  and  wilder  nature.  Zwingli's  eyes  were 
opened  by  the  reading  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  he  carefully 
copied  with  his  own  hand,  and  the  humanistic  learning  of  his  friend 
Erasmus ;  while  Luther  passed  through  the  ascetic  struggles  of  monastic 
life,  till  he  found  peace  of  conscience  in  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  alone.  Zwingli  broke  more  rapidly  and  more  radically  with 
the  Roman  Church  than  Luther.  Lie  boldly  abolished  all  doctrines 
and  usages  not  taught  in  the  Scriptures ;  Luther  piously  retained  what 
was  not  clearly  forbidden.  lie  aimed  at  a  reformation  of  government 
and  discipline  as  well  as  theology;  Luther  confined  himself  to  such 
changes  as  were  directly  connected  with  doctrine.  He  was  a  Swiss 
and  a  republican ;  Luther,  a  German  and  a  monarchist.  He  was  a 
statesman  as  well  as  a  theologian ;  Luther  kept  aloof  from  all  political 
complications,  and  preached  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  to  estab- 
lished authority.  They  met  but  once  in  this  world,  and  then  as  antag- 
onists, at  Marburg,  two  years  before  Zwingli's  death.  They  could  not 
but  respect  each  other  personally,  though  Luther  approached  the  Swiss 


'  See  Zwingli's  poems,  written  during  the  pestilence,  in  Hagenbach,  1.  c.  p.  21G,  and  another, 
p.  404.  lie  published  a  moral  poem,  under  the  title  The  Lahyrinth,  as  early  as  1510,  while 
priest  at  Glarus  (Opera,  Tom.  II.  B.  pp.  243  sqq. ;  Morikofer,  Vol.  I.  pp.  13  sqq.).  His 
preference  for  Puritanic  simplicity  in  public  Λvorship  gave  rise  to  the  fiction  of  his  hostility  to 
music.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  singularly  skilled  in  that  art,  and  was  called  in  derision  by  the 
Papists  'the  evangelical  liite-player. '  A  contemporary  says  that  he  never  knew  a  man  who 
could  play  on  so  many  musical  instruments — the  lute,  the  harp,  the  violin,  etc.  See  Myconius, 
Vita  H.  Zwinglii;  Ebrard,  1.  c.  Vol.  II.  pp.  59  sqq. ;  and  Hagenbach,  1.  c.  p.  184. 
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witli  tlie  strongest  prejudice,  looking  upon  him  as  a  fanatic  and  senii- 
iniidcl.'  They  came  to  an  agreement  on  every  article  of  faith  except 
the  real  presence  in  the  eucharist.  Zwingli  proposed,  with  tears,  peace 
and  union,  notwithstanding  this  difference,  but  Luther  refused  the  hand 
of  Christian  fellowship,  because  he  made  doctrinal  agreement  the 
boundary-line  of  brotherhood.^ 

'  Once,  at  least,  Lutlier  sjieaks  kindly  of  Zwingli,  in  a  letter  to  BuUinger,  of  Zurich,  May  1 4, 
1038  (De  Wette,  Vol.  V.  p.  112):  ^LiOere  enim  dicam:  Zwinr/lium,  postquam  Marpurgi  niihi 
visus  et  auditiis  est,  viruin  optimum  esse  judicavi,  sicut  et  (Kcolumjmdium.^  In  the  same 
letter  he  says  that  Zwingli's  death  caused  him  much  jiain.  But  this  personal  respect  did 
not  prevent  him  from  using  the  most  violent  language  against  his  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  which  he  held  in  utter  abhorrence  to  the  last,  and  this  all  tlie  more  hecause  his  fanat- 
ical colleague  Carlstadt,  who  gave  him  infinite  trouble,  had  first  ])roposed  and  defended  it  by 
an  untenable  exegesis.  This  accounts  also  for  his  absurd  charge  of  fanaticism  against  the 
clear,  sober-minded,  jejune  Zwingli.  'As  ist  fast  lacherlich,'  says  tlie  mild  and  imi)artial  Ha- 
genbach  (p.  280),  '  wenn  Luther  mitten  in  seinei•  schwarmerisrh  tolenden  Leidenscliaft  den  ehr- 
lichen  ZwinyU  einen  Sc/iweirmer  nennt,  ihn,  der  von  aller  Sc/iwartnerei  so  fern  war.  Es  sei 
denn,  dass  man  den  idealistischen  Zug  in  ihm  (und  der  ivar  alhrdings  dem  derhen  Realismus 
Luthcrs  zuwider)  mit  diesem  Nanien  bezeichnen  woUe.  Man  hetrachte  auch  nitr  sein  Bildniss! 
Dieser  energische,  feste,  satte  Kopf,  diese  in  Stein  gehauene,  mnrkante  Physiognomie,  diese 
hreite  Stirn,  dieses  voile  klarc  Auge,  diesen  geschlossenen  I\iund  mit  runden  Lippen — genug  I 
ich  iiherlasse  einem  Lnvater  die  voUendete  Deutung  des  Bildes  {der  in  ilnn  ''''Ernst,  Navhden- 
ken,  mdnnliclte  Entschlossenheit,  eine  sich  znsammenzie/iende  Thatkraft,  einen  schauenden, 
durchdringenden  Verstand"  erkennt),  und  hervfe  mich  allein  aif  die  Geschic/ite,  welcke  den 
lebendigen  Commenlar  zu  diesem  Bildniss  ausniaclit.' 

^  On  the  relation  of  Luther  and  Zwingli,  see  Ebrard,  Vol.  II.  pp.  214  sqq. ;  Hagenbach, 
pp.  278  sqq.;  and  an  essay  of  Ilundeshagen  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken  for  18G2.  Zwingli 
himself  thus  described  his  relation  to  Luther  in  ]Γ)23,  when  the  German  Papists  began  to 
denounce  his  doctrine  as  a  Lutheran  heresy  :  'Ich  hahe,  ehe  nocli  ein  Mensch  in  unserer  Ge- 
gend  elwus  von  Luther  s  Namen  gewusst  hat,  angefangen  das  Evangelium  Christi  zu  predigen, 
im  Jahr  1516.  Wer  schalt  mich  damals  lulherisch?  .  .  .  Luther s  Name  ist  mir  noch  zwei 
Jahre  unbekannt  gewesen,  vachdeni  ich  mich  allein  an  die  Bibel  gehalten  habe.  Aber  es  ist, 
wie  gesagt,  nur  ihre  Schlnuheit,  dass  die  Pdpstler  mich  und  Andcrc  mit  solchem  Namen  belnden. 
Sprechen  sie :  Du  musst  wohl  lutherisch  sein,  du  predigesi  ja,  trie  I^uthcr  schreibt ;  so  ist 
ineine  Antwort :  Jch  predige  ja  auch  icie  Paulus ;  warum  nennst  du  mich  rdcht  vielmehr  einen 
Paulisten  ?  .  .  .  Meines  Erachtens  ist  Luther  ein  tref]licher  Streiter  Gottes,  der  da  mit  so 
grossem  Ernste  die  Schrift  durchforsc.ht,  nls  seit  tausend  Jahren  irgend  ciner  auf  Erden  ge- 
wesen ist.  Mit  dem  mannliclfen,  unbewegten  Gendithe,  wowit  er  den  Papst  von  Rom  angc- 
griffen  liat,  ist  ihm  keiner  vie  gleich  geworden,  so  lange  das  Papslthum  geicalirct  hat,  alle 
Andern  vngesrholten.  Wessen  aber  ist  solche  That?  Gottes  oder  lAithers?  Frage  den 
iMther  selbst,  gewiss  sagt  er  dir  :  Gottes.  Warum  schreibst  du  denn  anderer  Menschen  Lehre 
dem  Ltither  zu,  da  er  sie  selbst  Gott  zuschreibt,  und  nichts  Neues  hervorbringt,  sondern  was  in 
dem  ewigen,  unverdnder lichen  Worte  Gottes  enthalten  ist  f  Fromme  Christen  !  gebet  nicht  zu, 
iluss  der  ehrliche  Name  Christi  verwandelt  werde  in  den  Natnen  Luthers ;  denn  Luther  ist 
far  uns  nicht  gestorbcn,  sondern  er  lehrt  uns  den  erkennen,  von  dem  wir  allein  alles  Hcil  hubtn. 
J*redigt  Luther  Christum,  so  thut  ers  grade  wie  ich  ;  wiewohl,  Gott  sei  Dank!  durch  ihn  eine 
unzdhlbarc  Menge  mchr  als  durch  mich  und  Andere,  denen  Gott  ihr  Mass  grosser  oder  kleiner 
Hiacht,  zu  Gott  gefiihrt  wird.  Ich  ivill  keinen  Namen  tragen,  als  meines  Ilaiiptmannes  Jesn 
Christi,  dessen  Streiter  ich  bin.  .  .  .  Es  kann  kein  Mensch  sein,  der  Luther  holier  achtct,  als 
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Zwingli  wrote  four  dogmatic  works  of  a  semi-symbolic  character, 
which  are  closely  interwoven  Λνΐίΐι  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in 
German  Switzerland,  and  present  a  clear  exhibition  of  the  Reformed 
faith  in  the  first  stage  of  its  development.  These  are  the  Sixtj'-seven 
Articles  of  Zni'ich  (A.D.  1523),  the  Ten  Theses  of  Berne  (1528),  the 
Confession  of  Faith  to  the  German  Emperor  Charles  Y.  (1530),  and  the 
Exposition  of  the  Christian  Faith  to  King  Francis  I.  of  France  (1531).^ 

1.  The  Sixty-seven  Akticles,  or  Conclusions,^ 

They  were  prepared  for  a  pubVc  disputation  held  January  29, 1523, 
in  the  city  of  Zurich,  where  Zwingli  was  chief  pastor  from  1519,  and 
were  victoriously  defended  by  him,  in  the  presence  of  the  civil  magistrate 
and  about  six  liundred  persons,  against  Dr.  Faber,  the  General  Vicar 
of  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  who  appeared  to  superintend  the  meet- 
ing rather  than  to  defend  the  old  doctrines,  and  was  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  answer  tlie  arguments  of  a  learned  and  poAverf  ul  opponent.  The 
magistrate  passed  a  resolution  on  the  same  day  approving  of  Zwingli's 
position,  and  requiring  all  the  ministers  of  the  canton  to  preach  noth- 
ing but  what  they  could  prove  from  the  holy  gospel.  A  second  dis- 
putation followed  in  October,  on  the  use  of  images  and  the  mass,  be- 
fore about  nine  hundred  persons,  including  three  hundred  priests  and 
delegates  from  different  cantons ;  a  third  disputation  took  place  in 
January,  1524.     The  result  was  the  emancipation  from  popery,  and 

ic.h.  Dennoch  heseuge  ich  ror  Gott  und  alien  Menschen,  dass  ich  all'  meine  Tage  nie  einen 
Buchstaben  an  ihn  geschriebeii  hahe,  noch  er  an  mich,  noch  versrhafft^  dass  geschrieben  icerde. 
Ich  habe  es  unterlassen,  nicht  dass  ich  jewnnd  desswegen  gefiirclitet,  sondern  iveil  ich  damit 
alien  Menschen  habe  zeigen  wollen,  wie  gleichf'ormig  der  Geist  Goties  set,  da  wir  so  weit  von 
einander  enlfernt  und  doch  einmulhig  sind,  aber  ohne  alle  Verabredung,  wiewohl  ich  ihni  nicht 
zuzuzahlen  bin  ;  denn  jeder  thut,  soviel  ihm  Gott  weiset.' 

'  They  are  all  embodied  in  the  Collections  of  Niemeyer  and  Euckel.  Niemeyer  (Collectio, 
pp.  3-77)  gives  the  first  two  in  Swiss-German  and  in  Latin,  the  last  two  in  Latin  only.  Bockel 
(^Bekenntniss-SchriJ'teii,  pp.  5-107)  gives  them  in  High-German,  and  adds  the  '  Brief  Chris- 
tian Instruction'  which  Zwingli  wrote  in  the  name  of  the  ISIagistrate  of  Zurich,  Sept.  1523, 
for  the  preachers  and  pastors,  treating  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Law,  of  Images,  and  of  the  Mass 
(pp.  13-34). 

^  Articuli  sive  CoNcr.usioxES  LXVII.  H.  Zwixgi.ii,  a.  1523.  They  were  published  by 
Zwingli  himself  before  the  disputation,  with  the  title:  'The  following  G7  Articles  and  opin- 
ions I,  Ulrich  Zwingli,  confess  to  have  preached  in  the  honorable  city  of  Zurich,  on  the 
ground  of  the  ScrijJture  which  is  called  theopneustos  [i.  e.  inspired  by  God],  and  I  offer  to 
defend  them.  And  should  I  not  correctly  understand  the  said  Scripture,  I  am  ready  to  be 
instructed  and  corrected,  but  only  by  the  Scripture.'  On  the  different  editions,  see  the  no- 
tices of  Niemeyer,  PrcF/atio,  pp.  xvi  sqq. 
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the  orderly  and  permanent  establishment  of  the  Heformed  Church  in 
the  city  and  canton  of  Zurich. 

These  Articles  resemble  the  Kinety-five  Theses  of  Luther,  which 
opened  the  drama  of  the  licformation  in  Germany,  October  31,1517, 
but  they  mark  a  considerable  advance  in  Protestant  conviction.  They 
are  full  of  Christ,  as  the  only  Saviour  and  Mediator,  and  clearly  recog- 
nize the  \yord  of  God  as  the  only  rule  of  faith.  They  attack  the  pri- 
macy of  the  Pope,  the  mass,  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  meritorious- 
ness  of  human  works,  fasts,  pilgrimages,  celibacy,  and  purgatoi-y,  as  nn- 
scriptural  traditions  of  men.  They  are  short,  and,  in  this  respect,  like 
the  Thirty -nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  better  adapted  for 
a  creed  than  the  lengthy  confessions  of  that  age.  But  they  never  had 
more  than  local  authority.     We  give  a  few  specimens : 

1.  Λ11  who  say  tliat  the  gospel  is  nothing  -without  the  approbation  of  tlie  Cluircli,  err  and 
cast  reproach  njion  God. 

2.  The  sum  of  the  gospel  is  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  true  Son  of  God,  has  made 
known  to  us  tlie  will  of  his  heavenly  Father,  and  redeemed  us  by  his  innocence  from  eternal 
death,  and  reconciled  us  to  God. 

3.  Therefore  CUirist  is  the  only  way  to  salvation  for  all  w ho  were,  who  are,  and  who  shall  be. 

4.  Whosoever  seeks  or  shows  another  door,  errs — yea,  is  a  murderer  of  souls  and  a  robber. 

7.  Christ  is  the  Head  of  all  believers. 

8.  All  who  live  in  this  Head  are  his  members  and  children  of  God.  And  this  is  the  true 
Catholic  Church,  the  communion  of  saints. 

ir>.  Who  believes  the  gospel  shall  be  saved  ;  who  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.  For  in 
the  gospel  the  whole  truth  is  clearly  contained. 

IG.  From  tlie  gospel  we  learn  that  the  doctiines  and  traditions  of  men  are  of  no  use  to  sal- 
vation. 

17.  Christ  is  the  one  eternal  high-priest. 

18.  Christ,  who  offered  himself  once  on  the  cross,  is  the  sufficient  and  perpetual  sacrifice 
for  the  sins  of  all  believers.  Therefore  the  mass  is  no  sacrifice,  but  a  commemoration  of  tlie 
one  sacrifice  of  the  cross  and  a  seal  of  the  redem])tion  through  Christ. 

li).  Christ  is  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and  us. 

22.  Christ  is  our  righteousness.  From  this  it  follows  that  our  woiks  are  good  so  far  as 
they  are  Christ's,  but  not  good  so  far  as  they  are  our  own. 

2+.  Christians  are  not  bound  to  any  works  which  Christ  has  not  commanded. 

2G.  Nothing  is  more  disi)leasing  to  God  than  hypocrisy. 

27.  All  Christians  are  brethren. 

31.  The  j)ower  of  the  Vope  and  the  Bishops  has  no  foundation  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
the  doctrine  of  (^irist. 

4!t.  I  know  of  no  greater  scandal  than  the  prohibition  of  lawful  marriage  to  priests,  Avhile 
they  are  ])ermittcd  for  money  to  have  concidiines.     Shame!   (P/ni  dcr  iii/iunde  J) 

M).  (iod  alone  forgives  sins,  through  .lesus  Clirist  our  Lord  alone. 

57.  The  Holy  Scripture  knows  nothing  of  a  jjurgatory  after  this  life. 

2.  The  Ten  Theses  of  Berne. 

After  the  Conference  between  the  Reformed  and  the  Boman  di- 
vines (headed  by  Dr.  Eck),  held  at  Baden,  in  Aargau,  May,  152G, 
which  formed  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  Swiss  Reformation 
(more  decided  than  the  similar  disputation  between  Luther  and  Eck  in 
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Leipzig,  1519),  tlie  Reformation  triumphed  in  Berne,  the  most  conserva- 
tive and  aristocratic  as  well  as  most  influential  canton  of  the  confeder- 
acy. Three  ministers,  Berthold  Ilaller,  Francis  Ivolb,  and  Sebastian 
Meyer,  friends  of  Zwingli,  and  a  gifted  layman,  Nicolas  Manuel,  μΊιο 
was  a  statesman,  poet,  and  painter,  had  previously  prepared  the  Λνη^ 
under  great  opposition.  The  magistrate  convened  a  convocation  of 
the  clergy  and  laity,  which  continued  nineteen  days,  from  January  6  to 
26, 1528,  discussing  ten  theses  which  Zwingli  had  revised  and  published 
at  the  request  of  Ilaller.  Delegates  appeared  from  other  cantons  (ex- 
cept the  Roman  Catholic),  and  the  South  German  cities  of  Constance, 
Ulm,  Lindau,  and  Strasburg.  The  Bishops  of  Constance,  Basle,  Lau- 
sanne, and  Sion  were  also  invited,  but  declined  to  attend,  except  the 
Bisliop  of  Lausanne,  who  sent  a  few  doctors.  Dr.  Eck,  who  had  fig- 
ured as  the  champion  of  Romanism  in  Baden  (as  well  as  previously  at 
Leipzig),  prudently  disdained  at  this  time  to  follow  'the  heretics  into 
their  corners  and  dens.'  The  principal  champions  of  the  Refornied 
cause  were  Zwingli  (who  also  preached  two  very  effective  sermons  on 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  against  the  mass),  QEcolampadius,  Ilaller,  Ivolb, 
Pellican,  Megander,  Bucer,  and  Capito.  They  carried  a  complete  vic- 
tory, and  hereafter  Berne,  Zurich,  and  Basle — the  three  most  enlight- 
ened and  influential  German  cantons — were  closel}'  linked  together  in 
the  Reformed  faith.^ 

The  Bernese  Theses  are  as  follows : 

1 .  The  holy  Chi-istian  Church,  whose  only  Head  is  Christ,  is  born  of  the  Word  of  God,  and 
abides  in  the  same,  and  listens  not  to  the  voice  of  a  stranger. 

2.  The  Church  of  Christ  makes  no  laws  and  commandments  without  the  AVord  of  God. 
Herce  human  traditions  are  no  more  binding  on  us  tlian  they  are  founded  in  the  Word  of 
God. 

8.  Christ  is  the  only  wisdom,  righteousness,  redemption,  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world.  Hence  it  is  a  denial  of  Christ  when  we  confess  another  ground  of  salvation 
and  satisfaction. 

4.  The  essential  and  corporeal  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  can  not  be  demon- 
strated from  the  Holy  Scripture. 

i>.  The  mass  as  now  in  use,  in  which  Christ  is  offered  to  God  the  Father  for  the  sins  of  the 

'  See  Samuel  Fischer,  Gesckkkte  der  Disputation  zu  Bern,  Berne,  1828;  Melch.  Kirch- 
hofer,  Berthold  Haller,  oder  die  Rpformntion  in  Bern,  Zurich,  1828;  C.  Festalozzi,  B. 
Haller,  nac.h  handschriftlichen  und  gleidizeitigen  Quellen,  Elberfeld,  ISGl,  pp.  3.")  sqq.  (in 
Vol.  IX.  of  the  Lives  and  Wrilinf/x  of  the  Fathers  and  Founders  of  the  Reformed  Church)  ; 
Zwingli's  Werke,  ed.  Schuler  and  Schulthess,  Vol.  II.  I.  pp.  G30  sqq.  Luther  was  not  well 
pleased  with  tliis  triumph  of  Zwinglianism,  and  Avrote  to  Gabriel  Zwilling,  March  7  (De 
AVette,  Vol.  III.  No.  050)  :  '  Bernce  in  Helveiiis  finita  disputatio  est ;  nihil  factum,  nisi  quod 
missa  ahrogata  et  pueri  in  jdateis  cantent,  se  esse  a  Oeo  pisto  liberates.'  He  also  prophesied 
an  evil  end  to  Z\\  ingli. 
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living  and  the  dead,  is  contrary  to  the  Scripture,  a  blasphemy  against  the  most  Imly  saciifKC, 
passion,  and  death  of  (^irist.  and  on  account  of  its  abuses  an  abomination  Ijcfore  (iod. 

().  As  Christ  alone  died  for  us,  so  lie  is  also  to  be  adored  as  the  only  Medi:\t(>r  and  Advo- 
cate between  (iod  the  Father  and  the  believers.  'I'herefore  it  is  contrary  to  tlie  Word  of  Cod 
to  propose  and  invoke  other  mediators. 

7.  Scrijjture  knows  nothing  of  a  purgatory  after  this  life.  Hence  all  nuisses  and  other  of- 
fices for  the  dead  are  useless. 

8.  The  worship  of  images  is  contrary  to  the  Scripture.  Therefore  images  should  be  abol- 
ished when  tlicy  are  set  up  as  objects  of  adoration. 

It.  Matrimony  is  Jiot  forbidden  in  the  Scripture  to  any  class  of  men,  but  permitted  to  all. 
10.  Since,  according  to  the  Scripture,  an  open  fornicator  must  be  excommunicated,  it  follows 
that  unchastity  and  impure  celibacy  are  more  i)ernicious  to  the  clergy  than  to  any  other  class.' 

In  his  farewell  sermon,  Zwiiigli  thus  addressed  the  Bernese:  'Λ^ίί;- 
tory  has  declared  for  the  truth,  but  perseverance  alone  can  complete 
the  triumph.  Christ  persevered  nnto  death.  Ferendo  vhic'itur  for- 
tuna.  Behold  these  idols,  behold  them  conquered,  mute,  and  scattered 
before  us.  Tlie  gold  you  have  spent  upon  these  foolish  images  must 
henceforth  be  devoted  to  the  comfort  of  the  living  images  of  God  in 
their  poverty.  In  conclusion,  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  whereM'ith  Christ 
has  made  ns  free,  and  be  not  entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage 
(Gal.  V,  1).  Fear  not !  the  God  who  has  enlightened  you,  Avill  enlighten 
also  your  confederates;  and  Switzerland,  regenerated  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  shall  flourish  in  righteousness  and  peace.' 

3.  TuE  Confession  of  Faith  to  Emperor  Coakles  Ύ ? 

Zwingli  took  advantage  of  the  meeting  of  the  famous  Diet  at  Augs- 
bui'g,  held  A.D.  1530,  to  send  a  Confession  of  his  faith  addressed  to  tlio 
German  Emperor  Charles  V.,  shortly  after  the  Lutheran  Princes  had 
presented  theirs  (June  25).  It  is  dated  Zurich,  July  3,  and  Avas  deliver- 
ed by  his  messenger  at  Augsburg  on  the  Sth  of  tlie  same  montli,  but  it 
shared  the  same  fate  as  the '  Tetrapolitan  Confession'  of  Bucer  and  Capito : 
it  Mas  never  laid  before  the  Diet,  and  was  treated  with  undeserved  con- 
tempt. Dr.  Eck  wrote  in  three  days  a  refutation,^  slanderously  charging 
Zwingli  that  for  ten  years  he  had  labored  to  root  out  from  the  people  of 


'  The  German  copy  adds  :   '  Allen  Gott  und  seinem  heilitjen  Wort  zu  Ehren.' 

'  Ad  Carohtm  Horn.  Iiiiperdtorem  Germaniw  comitia  Augnsttc  celebrantem  fidei  Huldrychi 

Ziviiif/lii  ratio  (Rechensc/ui/t).     Anno  MDXXX.     ]\Ifinse  Julio.  Vincat  Veritas  (Zurich).      In 

the  same  year  a  German  translation  appeared  in  Zurich,  and  in  ]'A'^  an  English  translation. 

See  Niemeyer,  p.  xxvi.     Com]),  also  Eiickel,  \)\).  40  sqq.  ;  Moiikofer,  ΛΌ1.  II.  pp.  2!t7  sqq. ; 

and  Christoftel,  Vol.  II.  pp.  '.'37  .sqq. 

'  liepulsio  Artictilorujn  ZwiiKjHi.     Zwingli  icjilied  in  Ad  ll'tistrissimos  Germaniiu  jirincipes 

Augusta  congregatos^  de  convitiis  Σ,  ίϋ  {Opera,  Vol.  IV.  ])p.  ID  sqq.). 
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Switzerland  all  faith  and  all  religion,  and  to  stir  tlieni  np  against  the 
magistrate ;  that  he  had  caused  greater  devastation  among  them  than 
the  Turks,  Tartars,  and  Huns;  that  he  had  turned  the  churches  and 
convents  founded  by  the  Ilapsburgers  (the  Emperor's  ancestors)  into 
temples  of  Venus  and  Bacchus ;  and  that  he  now  completed  his  crime 
by  daring  to  appear  before  the  Emperor  with  such  an  impudent  piece 
of  Λvriting.  The  Lutherans  (witli  the  exception  of  Philip  of  Hesse,  who 
sympathized  with  Zwingli)  were  scarcely  less  indignant,  and  much  more 
anxious  to  conciliate  the  Catholics  than  to  appear  in  league  with  Zwin- 
glians  and  Anabaptists.  They  felt  especially  offended  that  the  Swiss 
Reformer  took  strong  ground  against  the  coi'poreal  presence,  and  inci- 
dentally alluded  to  them  as  persons  who  '  were  looking  back  to  the  flesh- 
pots  of  Egypt.' ^  Melanchthon,  w^ho  Avas  at  that  time  not  yet  eman- 
cipated from  the  Catliolic  tradition  on  tliat  article,  judged  him  iu- 
sane.2 

Zwingli,  having  had  no  time  to  consult  with  his  confederates,  offered 
tlie  Confession  in  his  own  name,  and  submitted  it  to  the  judgment  of 
the  whole  Church  of  Christ,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Word  of  God 
and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  the  lirst  sections  he  declares,  as  clearly  and  even  more  explicitly 
than  the  Lutheran  Confession,  his  faith  in  the  orthodox  doctrines  of 
the  Trinity  and  tlie  Person  of  Christ,  as  laid  down  in  the  Nicene  and 
Athanasian  Creeds  (which  are  expressly  named).  He  teaches  the  elec- 
tion by  free  grace,  the  sole  and  sufticient  satisfaction  of  Christ,  and  jus- 
tiflcation  by  faith,  in  opposition  to  all  human  mediators  and  meritorious 
works.  He  distinguishes  between  the  internal  or  invisible,  and  the  ex- 
ternal or  visible  Church  ;  the  former  is  the  company  of  the  elect  believ- 
ers and  their  children,  and  is  the  bride  of  Christ ;  the  latter  embraces 
all  nominal  Christians  and  their  children,  and  is  beautifully  described 
in  tlie  parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  of  whom  five  were  foolish.  Church 
may  also  designate  a  single  congregation,  as  the  church  in  Rome,  in 
Auo-sburo;,  in  Levden.  The  true  Church  can  never  err  in  the  founda- 
tion  of  faith.     Purgatory  he  rejects  as  an  injurious  fiction  wdiich  sets 

*  '■Quod  Christi  cor/nis,'  says  Zwingli,, '/jer  essentiam  et  realiter,  hoc  est  corpus  ipsum  na~ 
turale  in  cccna  aut  adsit  aut  ore  dentibitsque  nostris  manducatiir,  qucmndmodutn  Papistce,  et 
QUiDAM  QUI  AD  oLLAS  Egtptiacas  restkctant,  perliibent,  id  non  tantum  nejamtis,  sed  er- 
rorein  esse  qui  i^erio  Oei  adversatur,  constanter  asseveramus.' 

"  See  his  letter  to  Luther  of  July  14,  1530,  quoted  on  p.  263. 
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Christ's  merits  at  iianglit.  On  original  sin,  tlic  salvation  of  nnbaptizcd 
infants,  and  tlic  sacraments,  he  departs  mncli  further  from  the  tradi- 
tional theology  than  the  Lutherans.  lie  goes  into  a  lengthy  argument 
against  the  corporeal  presence  in  the  eucharist.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  he  protests  against  being  confounded  with  the  Anabaptists, 
and  rejects  their  views  on  infant  baptism,  civil  offices,  the  sleep  of  the 
soul,  and  imiversal  salvation. 

The  document  is  frank  and  bold,  yet  dignified  and  courteous,  and 
concludes  thus:  'Hinder  not,  ye  children  of  men,  the  s[)read  and 
growth  of  the  Word  of  God — ye  can  not  forbid  the  grass  to  grow.  Ye 
must  see  that  this  plant  is  I'ichly  blessed  with  rain  from  heaven.  Con- 
sider not  your  own  wishes,  but  the  demands  of  the  age  concerning  the 
free  course  of  the  gospel.  Take  these  words  kindly,  and  show  by  your 
deeds  that  you  are  children  of  God.' 

4.  The  Exposition  of  the  Chkistian  Faith  to  Kixg  Fkax-cis  I.* 

This  is,  as  Bullinger  says,  the  swan  song  of  Zwingli,  in  which  he  sur- 
passed himself.  He  wrote  it  in  July,  1531,  three  months  before  his 
death,  at  the  request  of  his  friend  ]\laigret,  the  French  ejiibassador  to 
Switzerland,  and  sent- it  in  manuscript  to  Francis  I.,  King  of  France 
(1515-1547),  who,  from  political  motives,  showed  himself  favorable  to 
the  Protestants  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  while  he  persecuted  them 
at  home.  A  few  years  before  he  had  dedicated  to  him  his  '  Commen- 
tary on  the  true  and  false  Religion'  (1525),  and  a  few^  years  afterwards 
(153G)  Calvin  dedicated  to  him  his  Institutes,  with  a  most  eloquent  and 
powerful  letter;  but  the  frivolous  monarch  ])robably  never  read  these 
voices  of  warning,  which,  if  properly  lietded,  nn'ght  lune  changed  the 
whole  history  of  France. 

This  last  document  of  Zwingli  is  clear,  bold,  spirited,  full  of  faith 

'  Christian.?:  Fidei  ah  Π.  Zwingi.io  pra'dicatce  brevis  et  darn  Expositio  ah  ipso  Zuin- 
glio  paulo  ante  mortem  ejus  ad  lie<]cm  Christianum  scripta.  Under  tliis  title  IJiillinger  edited 
the  worii,  witli  some  omissions  and  ciumges,  from  tlie  aiitlior's  MS.,  witli  a  preface,  \')?,C>. 
lie  calls  Zwingli  fulclissimus  evangelii  praro  et  Cluistiana;  liberlatis  assertor  coiislanHs- 
shiins.  Leo  Jnda;  prepared  a  free  German  translation  :  Eiric  kurze,  klare  Siimme  viid  Er- 
klaruncj  des  c/iristl.  (llauhens,  etc.,  Zurich  (no  date),  ^'iemeyer  took  his  text  directly  fioni 
a  copy  of  the  manuscrijit  made  by  Bihliander,  in  the  library  at  Zurich  ())p.  xxviii.  and  ?Λ'>  st]!].  j. 
Christotlel  (Vol.  I.  p.  JJOS)  states  that  the  original  MS.  of  Zwingli  is  still  in  the  public  library 
of  Paris.  Λ  High-German  translation  in  liockel,  pp.  C3  sqq.,  and  Christofi'cl,  λ'οΐ.  II.  jip. 
2G2  sqq. 
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and  hope.  In  a  brief  preface  lie  warns  the  most  Christian  King  of 
France  against  the  hes  and  slanders  circulated  against  the  Protestants. 
He  first  treats  of  God,  the  ultimate  ground  of  our  faith  and  only  object 
of  worship.  We  do  not  despise  the  saints  and  sacraments,  Λνβ  only 
tjUard  them  against  abuse;  M'e  honor  Mary  as  the  perpetual  Yii-gin 
and  Mother  of  God,'  but  λυο  do  not  worship  her  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  which  we  know  she  herself  would  never  tolerate.  The  sac- 
raments we  honor  as  signs  or  symbols  of  holy  things,  but  not  as  the 
holy  things  themselves.  Then  he  speaks  of  the  holy  Trinity,  and  the 
incarnation  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God  for  our  salvation,  who  made  a 
full  satisfaction  for  all  our  sins.  He  gives  an  able  exposition  of  the 
two  natures  in  the  one  person  of  Christ,  his  death,  resurrection,  ascen- 
sion, and  return  to  judgment.  He  rejects  purgatory  as  a  papal  fiction. 
He  dwells  very  fully  on  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,  especially  the 
eucharistic  presence  (rejecting  ubiquity).  The  remaining  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  Church,  the  Magistrate,  the  remission  of  sins,  faitli  and 
works,  eternal  life,  and  an  attack  on  the  Anabaptists,  with  whom  the  Prot- 
estants were  often  confounded  in  France.  In  conclusion,  he  entreats 
the  king  to  give  the  gospel  free  course  in  his  kingdom ;  to  imitate  the 
example  of  some  pious  princes  in  Germany;  to  judge  by  the  fruits  of 
the  Reformed  faith  wherever  it  was  fairly  established;  and  to  forgive 
the  boldness  with  which  he  approached  his  majesty.  The  urgency  of 
the  case  demanded  it.  An  appendix  is  devoted  to  the  mass,  with  proofs 
from  the  fathei's,  especially  from  Augustine,  in  favor  of  his  view  on  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

§  52.  ZwiNGLi's  Distinctive  Doctrines. 

Zwingli's  cloctriues  are  laid  down  chiefly  in  his  two  Confessions  to  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  (§  51), 
his  Commentarniii  de  vera  et  falsa  religione  (15'-5),  and  his  sermon  De  Providentia  Dei  (1530). 

Of  secondary  doctrinal  importance  are  tlie  Ex])laiiatinn  of  his  Articles  and  Conchtsiom  (1523);  his 
Shepherd  (a  sort  of  pastoral  theology);  several  tracts  and  letters  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  on  Baptism  and 
re-Baptism;  and  his  Commentaries  on  Genesis,  Exodus,  the  Gospels,  the  Romans,  and  Corinthians 
(edited,  from  his  lectures  and  sermons,  by  Leo  Judii,  Megauder,  and  others). 

Zwingli's  theological  system  contains,  in  germ,  the  main  features  of 
the  Reformed  Creed,  as  distinct  from  the  Lutheran,  and  must  be  here 
briefly  considered. 

1.  Zwingli  begins  with  the  objective  (or  formal)  principle  of  Protest- 

'  Zwingli  retained  this  term,  but  with  a  restriction  to  the  human  nature  united  to  the 
Logos. 
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autism,  iiaiiiclv,  the  exclusive  and  absolute  authority  of  the  Bible  in  all 
niatteis  of  Christian  faitli  and  practice.  Tlie  Reformed  Confessions 
do  the  same;  while  the  Lutheran  Confessions  start  Avith  the  subjective 
(or  material)  pi-inciplc  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  and  make  this 
'  the  article  of  the  standing  and  falling  Church.'  This  difference,  how- 
ever, is  more  a  matter  of  logical  order  and  relative  importance.  Word 
and  faith  are  inseparable,  and  proceed  from  the  same  Holy  Spirit. 
In  both  denominations  a  living  faith  in  Christ  is  the  first  and  last 
principle.  AVithout  this  faith  the  Bible  may  be  esteemed  as  the  best 
book,  but  not  as  the  inspired  word  of  God  and  rule  of  faith. 

2.  Zwingli  teaches  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  election  or  predes- 
tination to  salvation  {constitutio  de  beandis,  as  he  defines  it),  and  finds 
in  it  the  ultimate  ground  of  our  justification  and  salvation;  faith  be- 
ing only  the  organ  of  appropriation.  God  is  the  infinite  being  of  be- 
ings, in  w'hom  and  through  whom  all  other  beings  exist;  the  supreme 
cause,  including  as  dependent  organs  the  finite  or  middle  causes;  the 
infinite  and  only  good  (Luke  xviii.  18),  and  every  thing  else  is  good 
(Gen.  i.  31)  only  through  and  in  him.  It  is  a  fundamental  canon  that 
God  by  his  providence,  or  perpetual  and  unchangeable  rule  and  admin- 
istration,^ controls  and  disposes  all  events,  the  Mill  and  the  action ;  oth- 
erwise he  would  not  be  omnipotent  and  omnipresent.  There  can  be 
no  accident.  The  fall,  with  its  consequences,  likewise  comes  under  his 
foreknowledge  and  fore-ordination,  which  can  be  as  little  separated  as 
intellect  and  will.  But  God's  agency  in  respect  to  sin  is  free  from  sin, 
since  he  is  not  bound  by  law,  and  has  no  bad  motive  or  affection  ;  so 
the  magistrate  may  take  a  man's  life  Avithout  committing  murder.- 
But  only  those  who  hear  the  Gospel  and  reject  it  in  unbelief  are  fore- 
ordained to  eternal  punishment.  Of  those  Avithout  the  reach  of  Chris- 
tian doctriite  we  can  not  judge,  as  we  know  not  their  relation  to  elec- 
tion. There  may  be  and  are  elect  persons  among  the  heathen  ;  and  the 
fate  of  Socrates  and  Seneca  is  no  doubt  better  than  that  of  many  popes. 

Zwingli,  however,  dwells   mainly  on  the  positive  aspect  of  God's 


'  Zwingli  defines  provideniia  to  be  perpetuum  et  immutahile  rerum  v.niversarum  regnuui  et 
adminislrnlio. 

"  This  illustration  is  used  by  Myconius  in  defending  the  Zwinglian  view  of  Providence. 
See  Schweizer,  CentraUhfjmen,  Vol.  I.  p.  133.  The  illustration  of  Zwingli,  0pp.  IV.  p.  112, 
concerning  the  adullerium  Davidis  and  the  taunts,  is  less  happy. 
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providence — the  election  to  salvation.  Election  is  free  and  independ- 
ent. It  embraces  also  infants  before  tliej  have  any  faith.  It  does 
not  follow  faith,  but  precedes  it.  Faith  is  itself  the  work  of  free  grace 
and  the  sign  and  fruit  of  election  (Rom.  viii.  29,  30  ;  Acts  xiii.4S).  We 
are  elected  in  order  that  we  may  believe  in  Christ  and  bring  forth  the 
fruits  of  holiness.  Faith  is  trust  and  confidence  in  Christ,  the  union  of 
the  soul  with  him,  and  full  of  good  Avorks.  Hence  it  is  preposterous  to 
charge  this  doctrine  Avith  dangerous  tendency  to  carnal  security  and 
immorality.^ 

This  is  substantially  Zwingli's  doctrine,  as  he  preached  it  during  the 
Conference  in  Marburg  (1529),  and  taught  it  in  his  book  on  Providence.'^ 

'  As  a  matter  of  history,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  strongest  predestinarians  (whetli- 
er  Augustinians  or  Calvinists  or  Puritans)  have  been  the  most  earnest,  energetic,  and  per- 
severing Christians.  Edward  Zeller  (a  cool  philosopher -and  critic  of  the  Tubingen  school) 
clearly  explains  this  connection  in  his  book  on  the  Thp.ological  System  of  Zwingli,  pp.  17-19: 
'Gerade  die  Lehre  von  der  Erwdhlung,  der  man  so  oft  ^wrgeworfen  hat,  dass  sie  die  sittUche 
Kraft  lahine,  dass  sie  zu  Tragheit  und  Sorglosigheit  hitfiihre,  gerade  diese  Lehre  ist  es,  atis 
welcher  der  Rformirte  jene  riiksichts-  und  zwefellose,  bis  ziir  Hdrte  und  Leidenschafilichlceit 
durchgreifende  praktische  Eiiergie  schopft,  icie  ivir  sie  an  den  Helden  dieses  Glauhens,  einem 
Zwingli,  einem  Calvin,  einem  Farel,  einem  Knox,  einem  Cromwell,  bewundern,  welche  ihn  vor 
den  Zweifeln  imd  Anfechtungen  bewahrt,  die  dem  weicheren,  tiefer  mit  sich  selbst  beschaft- 
igten  Gemiith  so  viel  zu  schaffen  machen,  von  denen  selbst  der  grosse  deutsche  Glauhensheld 
Luther  noch  in  spaten  Jahren  heimgesucht  wurde.  Die  wesentliche  religiose  Bedeutung  dieser 
Lehre,  ihre  Bedeutung  fur  das  innere  Lehen  der  Glaublgen,  liegt  nicht  in  der  Ueberzeuzung 
von  der  Unbedinglheit  des  gottlichen  Wirkens  als  solchen,  sondern  in  dem  Glauben  an  seine 
Unbedingtlieit  in  seiner  Richtcng  acf  dieses  bestimmte  Subjekt,  in  jener  person- 
lichen  0ΕΛνΐ88ΗΕΐτ  der  Erwahlung,  welche  den  Unterschied  der  reformirten  Erwahlungs- 
lehre  von  der  augustinisrhen  ausmacht,  und  ehen  daravf  beruht  es  auch,  dass  die  theoretisch 
ganz  richtigen  Konseqiienzen  des  Pradestinatianisuius  in  Beziehimg  aiif  die  Nulzlosigkeit  und 
Gleichgiiltigkeit  des  eigenen  Thuns  den  Reformirten  nicht  bios  nicht  stUren,  sondern  gar  nicht 
fiir  ihn  vorhanden  sind.  II  as  er  in  den  Satzen  von  der  ewigen  Vorherbestimmung  alter  Dinge, 
von  dem  unwandelbaren  Rathschluss  der  Erwahlung  tmd  der  Verwerfung,  fiir  sich  selbst  findet, 
das  ist  nur  die  unzweifelhafte  Gewissheit,  personlich  zum  JJienst  Gottes  berifen  zu  sein,  und 
vermoge  dieser  Berifung  in  alien  seinen  Angelegenheiten  unter  dem  unmittelbarsten  Schutz 
Gottes  zu  stehen,  als  Werkzeitg  Gottes  zu  handeln,  der  Seligkeit  gewiss  zu  sein.  Die  Ueils- 
gewissheit  ist  hier  von  der  silllich  religiosen  Anforderung  nicht  getrennt,  der  Einzelne  hat  das 
Bewusstsein  seiner  Berifung  nur  in  seinem  Glauben,  und  den  Glauben  nur  in  der  Kraftigkeit 
seines  gottbeseelten  Willens,  er  ist  sich  nicht  seiner  Erwahlung  zur  Seligkeit  ohne  alle  iveitere 
Bestimmung,  sondern  wesentlich  nur  seiner  Erwahlung  zu  der  Seligkeit  des  christlichen  Le- 
hens  bewusst;  die  Erwahlung  ist  hier  nur  die  Unterlage  fur  das  praktische  Verhalten  des  From- 
men,  der  Mensch  verzichtet  nur  desshalb  im  Dogma  at f  die  Kraft  und  Freiheit  seines  Willens, 
um  sie  fur  das  ivirklic.he  Leben  und  Handeln  von  der  Gottheit,  an  die  er  sich  ihrer  entaiis- 
sert  hat,  als  eine  absolute,  als  die  Kraft  des  gottlichen  Geistes,  als  die  unerschiitterliche  Selbst- 
gewissheit  des  Erwahlten  zuriickzuerhalten.' 

^  Zwingli,  being  requested  by  Philip  of  Hesse  (Jan.  25,  1530)  to  send  him  a  copy  of  his 
sei'mon,  which  he  had  preaclied  without  manuscript,  reproduced  the  substance  of  it,  and  sent 
it  to  him,  Aug.  20,  1530,  under  the  title,  Ad  illustrissimum  Cattorum  principem  Philippum 
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It  was  afterwards  more  fully  and  clearly  developed  by  the  powerful 
intellect  of  Calvin/  who  made  it  the  prominent  pillar  of  his  theology, 
and  impressed  it  npon  the  majority  of  the  Reformed  Confessions,  al- 
though several  of  them  simply  teach  a  free  election  to  salvation,  M'ith- 
out  saying  a  word  of  the  decree  of  reprobation. 

On  this  subject,  however,  as  previously  stated,  there  was  no  contro- 
versy among  the  early  lieformers.  They  were  all  Angustinians.  Luther 
heard  Zwingli's  sermon  on  Providence  in  Marburg,  and  made  no  objec- 
tion to  it,  except  that  he  quoted  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  the  pulpit.  lie 
had  expressed  hiuiself  much  more  strongly  on  the  subject  in  his  famous 
book  against  Erasmus  (1525).  There  was,  however,  this  difference,  that 
Luther,  like  Augustine,  from  his  denial  of  the  freedom  of  the  human 
Λνϋΐ,  was  driven  to  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  as  a  logical 
conserpience ;  Avhile  Zwingli,  and  still  more  Calvin,  started  from  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  God,  and  inferred  from  it  the  dej)endence  of 
the  human  will ;  yet  all  of  them  were  controlled  by  their  strong  sense 
of  sin  and  free  grace  much  more  than  by  Si3eculative  principles.  The 
Lutheran  Church  afterwards  dropped  the  theological  inference  in  part — 
namely,  the  decree  of  reprobation — and  taught  instead  the  universality 
of  the  offer  of  saving  grace ;  but  she  retained  the  anthropological  pre- 
niise  of  total  depravity  and  inability,  and  also  the  doctrine  of  a  free 
election  of  the  saints,  or  predestination  to  salvation ;  and  this  after  all 
is  the  chief  point  in  the  Calvinistic  system,  and  the  only  one  which  is 
made  the  subject  of  popular  instruction.  In  the  Lutheran  Church, 
morever,  the  election  theory  is  modei'ated  by  the  sacramental  princi- 
ple of  baptismal  regeneration  (as  was  the  case  with  Augustine),  while 
in  the  Reformed  Church  the  doctrine  of  election  controls  and  modiiies 
the  sacramental  principle,  so  that  the  efficacy  of  baptism  is  made  to 
depend  upon  the  preceding  election. 

3.  The  most  original  aiul  prominent  doctrine  of  Zwingli  is  that  of  the 
sacraments,  and  especially  of  the  Lorcfs  Sujp^er. 

He  adopts  the  general  definition  that  the  sacrament  is  the  visible 
sign  of  an  invisible  grace,  but  draws  a  sharp  distinction  between  the 


sermonis  de  Provident ia  Dei    annmneitm.      Opera  IV.  pp.  70-144.     See  a  full   extract  in 
Sclnveizer's  Cintraldogmen,\o\.  I.  pp.  102  .sqq.     Ebrard  makes  too  little  account  of  tliis  tract. 
'  III  the  later  editions  of  his  Institutes ;  for  in  the  first  edition  he  confines  himself  to  a  very 
brief  and  indefinite  statement  of  this  doctrine. 
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sacramental  sign  {sig7ium)  and  the  thing  signified  {res  sact'amenti), 
and  allows  no  necessary  and  internal  connection  between  them.  The 
baptism  by  water  may  take  place  without  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  (as 
in  the  case  of  Ananias  and  Simon  Magus),  and  the  baptism  by  the 
Spirit,  or  regeneration,  without  the  baptism  by  water  (for  the  apostles 
received  only  John's  baptism ;  the  penitent  thief  was  not  baptized  at 
all,  and  Cornelius  was  baptized  after  regeneration).  Communion  Avitli 
Christ  is  not  confined  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  neither  do  all  who  partake 
of  this  ordinance  really  connnune  with  Christ.  The  Spirit  of  God  is 
free  and  independent  of  all  outward  ceremonies  and  observances. 

As  to  the  eifect  of  the  sacraments,  Z\\'ingli  rejects  the  whole  scholas- 
tic theory  of  the  opus  operatum,  and  makes  faith  the  necessary  medium 
of  sacramental  efiicacy.  He  differs  here  not  only  from  the  Komish,  but 
also  from  the  Lutheran  theory.  He  regards  the  sacraments  only  as 
signs  and  seals,  and  not  strictly  as  means  or  instrumentalities  of  grace, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  strengthen  it.  They  do  not  originate  and 
confer  grace,  but  presuppose  it,  and  set  it  fortli  to  our  senses,  and 
confirm  it  to  our  faith.  As  circumcision  sealed  the  righteousness 
of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  which  he  had  before  in  a  state  of  uncir- 
cnmcision  (Rom.  iv.  11),  so  baptism  seals  tlie  remission  of  sin  by  tlie 
cleansing  blood  of  Christ,  and  our  incorporation  in  Cln'ist  b}^  faith, 
M'hich  is  produced  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  infant  baptism  (which  he 
strongly  defended  against  the  Anabaptists,  not  indeed  as  necessary  to 
salvation,  but  as  proper  and  expedient),  Λνο  have  the  divine  promise 
W'hich  extends  to  the  offspring,  and  the  profession  of  the  faitli  of  the 
parents  with  their  pledge  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  same. 
The  Lord's  Supper  signifies  and  seals  the  fact  that  Christ  died  for 
us  and  shed  his  blood  for  our  sins,  that  he  is  ours  and  we  are  his,  and 
that  we  are  partakers  of  all  his  benefits.  Zwingli  compares  the  sacra- 
ment also  to  a  weddino;-rini2;  which  seals  the  marriao;e  union. 

He  fully  admits,  however,  that  the  sacraments  are  divinely  insti- 
tuted and  necessary  for  our  twofold  constitution ;  that  they  are  sig- 
nificant and  efficacious,  not  empty,  signs ;  that  they  aid  and  strengthen 
our  faitli  (^ auxilkmi  opemque  adferimt  fideV),  and  so  far  confer  spir- 
itual blessing  through  the  medium  of  appropriating  faith.  In  this  wider 
sense  they  may  be  called  means  of  grace.  lie  also  gives  them  the 
character  of  public  testimonies,  by  ΛνΙΰϋΙίΛνο  openly  profess  our  faith 
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before  God  and  the  world,  pledge  our  obedience  to  liini,  and  express 
our  gratitude  for  mercies  received.  Hence  the  name  euchar'i><t,  or 
gratlarum  actio. 

Concerning  the  Lord's  Supper,  Zwingli  teaches,  in  o})position  to  the 
Tiomisli  mass,  that  it  is  a  cortimemoration^  not  a  repetition,  of  the  aton- 
ing sacrifice  of  Christ,  who  offered  himself  once  for  all  time,  and  can 
not  be  offered  by  any  other ;  that  bread  and  wine  signify  or  represent, 
but  are  not  really,  the  broken  body  and  shed  blood  of  our  Lord ;  that 
he  is  present  only  according  to  his  divine  nature  and  by  his  Spirit  to 
the  eye  of  faith  {fidel  contemjylatione),  but  not  according  to  his  liuman 
nature,  wdiich  is  in  heaven  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  can  not  be 
present  every  where  or  in  many  places  at  the  same  time ;  that  to  eat  his 
flesh  and  to  drink  his  blood  is  a  spiritual  mandncation,  or  the  same  as  to 
believe  in  him  (John  vi.),  and  no  physical  mandncation  by  mouth  and 
teeth,  which,  even  if  it  Avere  possible,  would  be  useless  and  unworthy^ 
and  would  establish  two  ways  of  salvation — one  by  faith,  the  other  by 
literal  eating  in  the  sacrament ;  finally,  that  the  blessing  of  the  ordi- 
nance consists  in  a  renewed  application  of  the  benefits  of  the  atone- 
ment by  the  worthy  or  believing  communicants,  Λνΐύΐο  the  unworthy 
receive  only  the  outward  signs  to  their  own  judgment. 

He  therefore  rejects  every  form  of  a  local  or  corporeal  presence, 
whether  by  transubstantiation,  impanation,  or  consubstantiation,  as  con- 
trary to  the  Bible,  to  the  nature  of  faith,  and  to  sound  reason.  He 
supports  the  figurative  interpretation  of  the  words  of  institution'  by  a 
large  number  of  passages,  where  Christ  is  said  to  he  the  door,  the 
lamb,  the  rock,  the  vine,  etc. ;  also  by  such  passages  as  Gen.  xli.  2G,  27 
(the  seven  good  kine  are  seven  years).  Matt.  xiii.  31-37  (the  field  is  the 
world ;  the  tares  are  the  children  of  the  Λvicked  one ;  the  reapers  are 
the  angels),  and  especially  Luke  xxii.  20 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  25  (the  cvp  is  the 
New  Testament  in  my  blood).  He  proves  the  local  absence  of  Christ's 
body  by  the  fact  of  his  ascension  to  heaven,  his  future  visible  return  to 

'  That  is,  of  the  verbal  copula  ίστί,  est=sign[ficat,  not  of  τοϋτο  (Carlstadt),  nor  σώμα  =fi;}urn 
corporis  (CEcolampadius,  on  the  ground  that  Christ  probably  did  not  use  the  verb  at  all  in  tiic 
original  Aramaic).  Zwingli  was  always  inclined  to  a  tropical  interpretation,  and  averse  to 
the  notion  of  a  carnal  presence,  but  Avas  led  to  his  exegesis  in  1Γ)22  by  a  tract  of  Honius 
(Hoen),  a  lawyer  of  Holland,  De  eucharistia,  which  taught  him  in  qua  voce  tropus  lateret. 
See  Ebrard,  Vol.  II.  p.  97.  His  controversy  \\\ύ\  Luther  began  when  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Matth.  Alber,  at  Reutlingen,  Nov.  IC,  1524. 
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judgment,  and  by  sncli  passages  as,  Ί  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  yon ;' 
'The  poor  you  have  always  with  you,  but  me  yon  have  not  always;'  Ί 
go  to  my  Father ;'  '  The  heaven  must  receive  him  until  the  times  of 
restitution  of  all  things.'  lie  also  points  out  the  inconsistency  of  Luther 
in  maintaining  the  literal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  and  yet 
refusing  the  adoration  ;  for  wherever  Christ  is  he  must  be  adored. 

I  add  his  last  words  on  the  subject  from  the  Confession  sent  to  King 
Francis  I.  shortly  before  his  death :  '  We  believe  that  Christ  is  truly 
present  in  the  Lord's  Supper;  yea,  we  believe  that  there  is  no  com- 
munion without  the  presence  of  Christ'  This  is  the  proof :  "  Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst 
of  them"  (Matt,  xviii.  20).  How  much  more  is  he  present  where  the 
Avliole  congregation  is  assembled  to  his  honor !  But  that  his  body  is  liter- 
all}'  eaten  is  far  from  the  truth  and  the  nature  of  faith.  It  is  contrary  to 
the  truth,  because  he  himself  says  :  "  I  am  no  more  in  the  world"  (John 
xvii.  11),  and  "  The  flesh  profitcth  nothing"  (John  vi.  63),  that  is  to  eat, 
as  the  Jews  then  believed  and  the  Papists  still  believe.  It  is  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  faith  (I  mean  the  holy  and  true  faith),  because  faith 
embraces  love,  fear  of  God,  and  reverence,  which  abhor  such  carnal 
and  gross  eating,  as  much  as  any  one  would  shrink  from  eating  his  be- 
loved son.  .  .  .  AVe  believe  that  the  ti'ue  body  of  Christ  is  eaten  in  the 
communion  in  a  sacramental  and  spiritual  manner  by  the  religious,  be- 
lieving, and  pious  heart  (as  also  St.  Chrysostom  taught).  And  this  is  in 
brief  the  substance  of  what  we  maintain  in  this  controversy,  and  what 
not  we,  but  the  truth  itself  teaches.'  To  tliis  he  adds  the  communion 
service,  w^hich  he  introduced  in  Zurich,  that  his  Majesty  may  see  how 
devoutly  the  sacrament  is  celebrated  there  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
stitution of  Christ.  This  service  is  much  more  liturgical  than  the  later 
Calvinistic  formulas,  and  includes  the  'Gloria  in  Excelsis,'  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed,  and  responses. 

Closely  connected  with  the  eucharistic  controversy  are  certain  christo- 
logical  differences  concerning  ubiquity  and  the  communicatio  idioma- 
tum,  which  we  have  already  discussed  in  the  section  on  the  Formula  of 
Concord. 

Zwingli's  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  is  unquestionably  the  simplest, 

'  ''Christum  credimux  vere  esse  in  nana,  immo  non  credimus  esse  Domini  coenam  nisi  C/iri- 
stus  ndsit.'     Niemeyer,  p.  71. 
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clearest,  and  most  intelligible  theory.  It  removes  the  supernatural 
mystery  from  the  ordinance,  and  presents  no  obstacles  to  the  nnder- 
standing.  Exegetically,  it  is  admissible,  and  advocated  even  by  some 
of  tlie  ablest  Lutheran  scholars,  λυΙιο  freely  concede  that  the  literal  in- 
terpretation of  the  words  of  institution,  to  which  Luther  appealed  iirst 
and  last  against  the  arguments  of  Zwiugli,  is  impossible,  or,  if  consist- 
ently carried  out,  nnist  lead  to  the  Romish  dogma.^  Philosophically 
and  dogmatically,  it  labors  under  none  of  the  difficulties  of  transub- 
stantiation  and  consubstantiation,  both  of  which  imply  the  simultaneous 
multipresencc  of  a  corporeal  substance,  and  a  physical  manducation  of 
Christ's  cruciiied  body  and  blood — in  direct  contradiction  to  the  essen- 
tial properties  of  a  body,  and  the  testimony  of  four  of  our  senses.  It 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Arminians,  and  it  extensively  prevails  at  pres- 
ent even  among  orthodox  Protestants  of  all  denoinii;;itioiis,  especially 
in  England  and  America.^ 

Zwingli  is  no  doubt  right  in  his  protest  against  every  form,  however 
refined  and  subtle,  of  the  old  Capernaitic  conception  of  a  carnal  pres- 
ence and  carnal  appropriation  (John  vi.  63).  lie  is  also  right  in  his 
positive  assertion  that  the  holy  communion  is  a  (Munmemoration  of  the 
all-sufficient  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  and  a  spiritual  feeding  on 
Christ  by  faith.  But  he  falls  short  of  the  ir/iole  truth ;  he  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  strong  language  of  our  Lord,  especially  in  John  vi.  53-58, 
concerning  tlie  eating  of  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  (whether  this 
be  referred  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  not).  After 
all  deduction  of  carnal  misconceptions,  there  remains  the  mystery  of  a 
vital  union  of  the  believer  with  the  ν:/ΐ()1β  CAivlst,  including  his  hianan- 
ity,  viewed  not,  indeed,  as  material  substance,  but  as  a  principle  of  life 
and  power. 

This  Calvin  felt.  Ifence  he  endeavored  to  find  a  via  media  between 
Zwingli  and  Luther,  and  assun)ed,  besides  the  admitted  real  presence 


•  See  nhove,  p.  327. 

'  Ί)ι•.  Hodge,  e.  g.,  does  not  rise  above  the  Zwinglinn  view.  He  denies  that  Christ  is  pres- 
ent in  any  otlier  way  tlian  spiritnaliy,  and  that  believers  receive  any  other  benefit  than  '  the 
sacrificial  virtne  and  eft'ects  of  the  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross,'  which  he  maintains  was  re- 
ceived already  by  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  disciples  at  the  first  Supper,  before 
tiie  gloiiHed  body  of  Christ  had  any  existence.  'The  efficacy  of  this  sacrament,  as  a  means 
of  grace,  is  not  in  the  signs,  nor  in  the  service,  nor  in  the  minister,  nor  in  the  word,  but  in  the 
attending  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.'— .Sysiewj.  Thcol.  Vol.  III.  i)p.  (J4G,  G47,  G.">0. 
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of  the  Divine  Lord,  a  dynamic  presence  and  influence  of  Lis  glorified 
and  ever-living  humanity,  and  an  actual  communication  of  its  life- 
giving  power  (not  the  matter  of  the  body  and  blood)  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  tlie  worthy  communicant  thi^ugh  the  medium  of  faith — as  the 
sun  is  in  the  heavens,  and  yet  with  his  liglit  and  heat  present  on  earth. 
This  theory  passed  substantially  into  the  most  authoritative  confessions 
of  tlie  sixteenth  century,  and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

On  three  other  points — namely,  original  sin,  the  salvation  of  infants, 
and  the  salvation  of  the  heathen — Zwingli  had  peculiar  views,  which 
were  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  gave  great  offense  to  some  of  his 
friends  as  well  as  to  Luther,  but  were  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Ar- 
minians. 

4.  The  Reformation  was  born  of  an  intense  conviction  of  the  sinful- 
ness of  man  and  the  absolute  need  of  a  radical  regeneration.  Zwingli 
makes  no  exception,  and  describes  the  corruption  and  slavery  of  the 
natural  man  almost  as  strongly  as  Luther,  altliough  he  never  passed 
through  such  terrors  of  conscience  as  the  monk  in  Erfurt,  nor  had  he 
such  hand-to-hand  fights  with  the  de\il.'  He  dei'ives  sin  from  the  fall 
of  Adam,  brought  about  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  and  finds  its  es- 
sence in  selfishness  as  opposed  to  the  love  of  God.  He  goes  beyond 
the  Angustinian  infralapsarianism,  whicli  seems  to  condition  the  eter- 
nal counsel  of  God  by  the  first  self-determination  of  man,  and  he  boldly 
takes  the  supi'alapsarian  position  that  God  not  only  foresaw,  but  foreor- 
dained the  fall,  together  with  the  redemption,  that  is,  as  a  means  to  an 
end,  or  as  the  negative  condition  for  the  revelation  of  the  plan  of  sal- 
vation. He  fully  admits  the  distinction  between  original  or  hereditary 
sin  and  actual  transgression,  but  he  describes  the  former  as  a  moral 
disease,  or  natural  defect,  rather  tlian  punishable  sin  and  guilt.^  It  is 
a  miserable  condition  {conditio  misera).     He  compares  it  to  the  mis- 

'  Dorner  (in  his  Histor)/  of  German  Theology,  p.  287)  says  that  Zwingli  retained  from  his 
humanistic  cnltnre  a  certain  disposition  to  'an  oesthetic  consideration  of  sin,'  i.  e.,  to  see  in  it 
sometiiiiig  disgraceful,  nnwortliy,  bestial  rather  than  diabolical. 

^  iJi'fertuf!  natura/is,  or,  as  he  often  calls  it  in  his  Swiss-German,  a  Brest,  i.  e.  Gefirechen. 
''Die  Erhsiind,^  he  says  in  his  book  on  Baptism,'  ist  nuts  (nic/its)  anders  weder  (ul.s)  der  Brest 
von  Adam  her.  .  .  .  Wir  rerxtond  (j-erstehen)  durch  das  Wort  Brest  einen  Mangel,  den  eirier 
ohn  ain  Srhidd  von  der  (j'elturt  her  hat  oder  sust  (sonst)  von  Zufalleii.^  He  distinguishes  it 
from  Laster  and  Fre.rel,  vice  and  crime.  He  ex])lains  his  view  more  fully  in  his  tract  De 
peccato  originali  ad  Urbanuni  Regium,  152G,  and  also  in  his  Confession  to  Charles  V.,  1530. 
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fortune  of  one  born  in  slavery.'  But  if  not  sin  in  the  proper  sense  of 
tlie  term,  it  is  an  inclination  or  propensity  to  sin  {jyroj)ensio  ad  pec- 
candum),  and  the  fruitful  germ  of  sin,  Avhicli  Λνϋΐ  surely  develop  itself 
in  actual  transgression.  Thus  the  ypung  wolf  is  a  rapacious  animal 
before  he  actually  tears  the  sheep. 

5.  Zwingli  was  the  first  to  emancipate  the  salvation  of  children  dy- 
ing in  infancy  from  the  supposed  indispensable  condition  of  water- 
baptisin,  and  to  extend  it  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  visible  Church. 
This  is  a  matter  of  very  great  interest,  since  the  unbaptized  children 
far  outnumber  the  baptized,  and  constitute  nearly  one  half  of  the  race. 

lie  teaches  repeatedly  that  all  elect  children  are  saved  whether  bap- 
tized or  not,  whether  of  Christian  or  heathen  parentage,  not  on  the 
ground  of  their  innocence  (which  would  be  Pelagian),  but  on  the 
ground  of  Christ's  atonement.  He  is  inclined  to  the  belief  that  all 
children  dying  in  infancy  belong  to  the  elect;  their  early  death  being 
a  token  of  God's  mercy,  and  hence  of  their  election.  A  part  of  the 
elect  are  led  to  salvation  by  a  hoh'  life,  another  part  by  an  early  death. 
The  children  of  Christian  parents  belong  to  the  Church,  and  it  would 
be  'impious'  to  condemn  them.  But  from  the  parallel  between  the 
first  and  the  second  Adam,  he  infers  that  all  children  are  saved  from 
the  ruin  of  sin,  else  what  Paul  says  would  not  be  true,  that  'as  in 
Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive'  (1  Cor.  xv.  22). 
At  all  events,  it  is  wrong  to  condemn  the  children  of  the  heathen,  both 
on  account  of  the  restoration  of  Christ  and  of  the  eternal  election  of 
God,  which  precedes  faitli,  and  produces  faitli  in  due  time;  hence  the 
absence  of  faith  in  children  is  no  crround  for  their  condemnation.-     As 


*  '■  Pcccatum  orif/inale  non  proprie  peccatum  est,  non  enim  est  facinvs  contra  legem.  Mor- 
bus ifj'ttur  est  proprie  et  conditio.'     Fidei  Ratio  ad  Carol.  V.  Cnp.  IV.  (Niemeyer,  p.  20). 

-  Fidei  Ratio,  Cap.V.  (Niemeyer,  p.  21):  '■  Hinc  constat,  si  in  Christo  secundo  Adam  vitw 
restttuimur,  quemadinodum  in  prima  Adam  sumus  viorti  traditi,  quod  t.emere  damnainus  Chri- 
slianis  parentibus  natos  pueros,  into  gkntuim  quoque  pueros.  Adam  enim  si  perderere  vniver- 
suin  genus  peccando  potuit,  et  Christus  moriendo  non  vivificavit  et  redemit  universum  genus  a 
clade  per  istum  data,  jam  non  est  par  salus  reddita  per  Christum,  et  perinde  (quod  ahsit!)  nee 
verum,  ^^ Sicut  in  Adam  omnes  rnoriuntnr,  ita  in  Christo  omnes  vita'  restifuuntur."  Veruyn  quo- 
modocunque  de  gentilitnn  infantibus  statuendum  sit,  hoc  certe  adscveramus,  propter  virtutem 
salutis  per  Christum  prcestitcp,  pmter  rem  pronunciare  qui  eos  (vternce  maledictioni  addtcunt, 
rum  propter  dictam  reparationis  causam,  tum  jirojiter  electionem  Dei  liberam,  qua•  non  seqvitur 
fidem,  sed fides  electionem  sequitur.'  In  another  passa<;e  against  the  Catahaptists  he  says: 
^  Etecti  eligebantur  antequam  in  utero  ronriperenlnr :  max  igitur  vt  sunt.jdii  Dei  sunt,  etiamsi 
moriantur  antequam  crcdant  aut  ad  Jidem  voieutur.      Comp.  Zeller,  1.  c.  p.  1C2. 
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he  believed  in  the  salvation  of  many  adult  heathen,  he  had  the  less 
difficulty  in  believing  that  heathen  children  are  saved ;  for  they  ΙιαΛβ 
not  yet  committed  actual  transgression,  and  of  hereditary  sin  they  have 
been  redeemed  by  Christ.  AVe  have  therefore  much  greater  certainty 
of  the  salvation  of  departed  infants  than  of  any  adults. 

This  view  Avas  a  bold  step  beyond  the  traditional  orthodoxy.  The 
lioman  Catholic  Church,  in  keeping  with  her  doctrine  of  original  sin 
and  guilt,  and  the  necessity  of  water-baptism  for  salvation  (based  upon 
Mark  xvi.  16  and  John  iii.  5),  teaches  the  salvation  of  all  baptized,  and 
the  conde7n7iation  of  all  unhcq^ized  children ;  assigning  the  latter  to 
the  limbus  infantum  on  the  border  of  hell,  where  they  suffer  the  mild- 
est kind  of  punishment,  namely,  the  negative  penalty  of  loss  {poena 
dainni  or  carentla  hcatificce  visionis)^  but  not  the  positive  pain  of  feel- 
ing {pcena  sensus)}  St.  Augustine  first  clearly  introduced  this  whole- 
sale exclusion  of  all  unbaptized  infants  from  heaven — though  Christ 
expressly  says  that  to  children  emphatically  belongs  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  He  ought  consistently  to  have  made  the  salvation  of  infants, 
like  that  of  adults,  depend  upon  their  election ;  but  the  churchly  and 
sacramental  principle  checked  and  moderated  his  predestination  theory, 
and  his  Christian  heart  induced  him  to  soften  the  frightful  dogma  as 
much  as  possible.^  As  he  did  not  extend  election  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Catholic  Church  (although  he  could  not  help  seeing  the 
significance  of  such  holy  outsiders  as  Melchizedek  and  Job  under  the 
old  dispensation),  he  secured  at  least,  by  his  high  view  of  the  regener- 
ative efficacy  of  Λvater-baptism,  the  salvation  of  all  baptized  infants 
dying  in  infancy.  To  harmonize  this  view  with  his  system,  he  must 
have  counted  them  all  among  the  elect. 

The  Lutheran  Creed  retains  substantially  the  Catholic  view  of  bap- 


'  The  Unilnis  infantum  is,  so  to  speak,  the  nursery  of  hell,  on  the  top  floor  and  away  from 
the  fire,  as  Bellarmin  says,  in  loco  inferni  aliiori,  ita  ut  ad  eum  ignis  non  perveniat.  In  a 
still  higher  region  was  the  limbus  patrum,  the  temporary  abode  of  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  this  was  vacated  at  the  descent  of  Christ  into  Hades,  when  those  saints  were 
freed  from  prison  and  translated  into  Paradise. 

^  ^ Parvulos  non  baptizatos  in  damnatione  omnium  lenisstma  futures'  (Contra  Jul.  lib.  V. 
c.ll);  ''Infantes  non  baptizati  lenissime  quidem,  sed  tamen  damnantur.  Potest  proinde 
rede  did,  parvulos  sine  baptismo  de  corpore  exeuntes  in  damnatione  omnium  mitissima  _/«/«- 
ros'  (De  pecc.  mer.  et  rem.  cap.  16).  Pelagius  was  more  liberal,  and  assumed  a  middle  state 
of  half-blessedness  for  unbaptized  infants  between  the  heaven  of  the  baptized  and  the  hell  of 
the  ungodly.     See  particulars  in  my  Church  Histori/,Yo\.  III.  pp.  835  sqq. 
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tismal  regeneration,  and  lience  limits  infant  salvation  to  tliose  who  en- 
joy this  means  of  grace;^  allowing,  however,  some  exceptions  within 
the  sphere  of  the  Cliristian  Church,  and  making  the  damnation  of  un- 
baptized  infants  as  mild  as  the  case  will  permit.-  At  present,  hoMcx er, 
there  is  scarcely  a  Lutheran  divine  of  weight  who  would  be  williug  to 
confine  salvation  to  hajptized  infants. 

The  Keformed  Chnrch  teaches  the  salvation  of  all  elect  infants  dying 
in  infancy,  Λvhether  hajptized  or  7iot,  and  assumes  that  they  are  regen- 
erated before  their  death,  which,  according  to  Calvinistic  principles,  is 
possible  without  water-baptism.^  The  second  Scotch  Confession,  of 
15S0,  expressly  rejects,  among  other  errors  of  popery, '  the  cruel  judg- 
ment against  infants  departing  without  tlie  sacrament.'*  Beyond  this 
the  Confessions  do  not  go,  and  leave  the  mysterious  subject  to  private 
opinion.  Some  of  the  older  and  more  rigid  Calvinistic  divines  of  the 
supralapsarian  type  carried  the  distinction  between  the  elect  and  the 
reprobate  into  the  infant  w^rld,  though  always  securing  salvation  to 
the  offspring  of  Christian  parents,  on  the  ground  of  inherited  Church 
membership  before  and  independent  of  the  baptismal  ratification ; 
while  others  more  wisely  and  charitably  kept  silence,  or  left  the  non- 
elect  infants — if  there  are  such,  which  nobody  knows — to  the  nncov- 
enanted  mercies  of  God.  But  we  may  still  go  a  step  farther,  within 
the  strict  limits  of  the  Reformed  Creed,  and  maintain,  as  a  pious 
opinion,  tliat  all  departed  infants  belong  to  the  number  of  the  elect. 
Tlieir  early  removal  from  a  world  of  sin  and  temptation  may  be  taken 


'  C on f.  August.  Art.  IX. :  ^  Dmnnnnt  Anahnpthtas  qui  .  .  .  αβϊηηαηΐ  jiueros  sine  hajittsmo 
salvosfieri.''     In  the  German  edition  tiie  last  clause  is  omittetl. 

-  Calovius  (in  the  consensus  repetitus  fidei  vere  Lutlieruncp,  IG.").")),  in  the  name  «f  the  strict 
Lutherans,  rejected  the  milder  view  of  a  merely  privative  punishment  of  luihaptized  infants,  as 
held  by  Calixtus  (see  Ilenke,  Georg  Calixtus,  Vol.  II.  Pt.  II.  p.  29."»),  hut  it  was  defended  by 
others.  Fr.  Budda;us,  one  of  the  most  liberal  among  the  orthodox  Lutherans,  describes  the  con- 
dition of  heathen  infants  as  admodum  tokrabi/is,  though  they  are  exclusi  a  beatitudine  {Instit. 
Tkeol.  dogm.  Lips.  1723,  p.  631).  Others  leave  the  children  to  the  mercy  of  God.  See  V. 
E.  Loscher's  Auscj-lesene  Sammlung  der  besten  neueren  Schriften  vom  Zustand  der  Seek  nach 
dem  Tode,  1 735 ;  republished  by  Hubert  Becker,  1 83.5. 

3  Westminster  Con/,  chap.  x.  §  3 :  '  Elect  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  are  regenerated  and 
saved  by  Christ  through  the  Spirit,  who  worketh  when  and  where  and  how  he  ])leascth. 
So  also  are  all  other  elect  persons  who  are  incapable  of  being  outwardly  called  by  the  minis- 
try of  the  word.'  The  last  sentence  may  be  fairly  interpreted  as  teaching  the  election  and 
salvation  of  a  portion  of  heathen  adults. 

*  ^  Ahliorremus  et  detestamur  .  .  .  crndele  judicium  contra  infantes  sine  baptismo  monentes, 
bajitismi  absolutam  qunm  asserit  necessitatem.'     Niemeyer,  pp.  357,  3.>8. 
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as  an  indication  of  God's  spe(;ial  favor.  From  this  it  would  follow 
that  the  majority  of  the  human  race  will  be  saved.  The  very  doctrine 
of  election,  which  is  unlimitable  and  free  of  all  ordinarj^  means,  at  all 
events  widens  the  possibility  and  strengthens  the  probability  of  general 
infant  salvation ;  while  those  Churches  which  hold  to  tlie  necessity  of 
baptismal  regeneration  must  either  consistently  exclude  from  heaven 
all  unbaptized  infants  (e\en  those  of  Christian  Baptists  and  Quakers), 
or,  yielding  to  the  instinct  of  Christian  charity,  they  must  make  excep- 
tions so  innumerable  that  these  would  become,  in  fact,  the  rule,  and 
overthrow  the  principle  altogether. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Arminians  resumed  the  position  of 
Zwingli,  and  with  their  mild  theory  of  original  sin  (which  they  do  not 
regard  as  responsible  and  punishable  before  and  independent  of  actual 
ti-ansgression),  they  could  consistently  teach  the  general  salvation  of 
infants.  The  Methodists  and  Baptists  adopted  the  same  view.  Even 
in  the  strictly  Calvinistic  churches  it  made  steady  progi-ess,  and  is  now 
silently  or  openly  held  by  nearly  all  Reformed  divines.' 

Whether  consistent  or  not,  the  doctrine  of  infant  damnation  is  cer- 
tainly cruel  and  revolting  to  every  nobler  and  better  feeling  of  our 
nature.  It  can  not  be  charged  upon  the  Bible  except  by  logical  in- 
ference from  a  few  passages  (John  iii.  5 ;  Mark  xvi,  16 ;  Rom.  v.  12), 
which  admit  of  a  different  interpretation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gen- 
eral salvation  of  infants,  though  not  expressly  taught,  is  far  more  con- 
sistent with  the  love  of  God,  the  genius  of  Christianit}',  and  the  spirit 
and  conduct  of  him  who  shed  his  precious  blood  for  all  ages  of  man- 
kind, who  held  up  little  children  to  his  own  disciples  as  models  of  sim- 
plicity and  trustfulness,  and  took  them  to  his  bosom,  blessing  them, 
and  saying  (unconditionally  and  before  Christian  baptism  did  exist), 
•Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  and  'IVhosoever  shall  not  re- 
ceive the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  in  nowise  enter 
therein.' 

'  Dr.  Hodge,  the  most  orthodox  Calvinistic  divine  of  the  age,  very  positively  teaches  (Syst. 
T/ieol.  Vol.  I.  p.  2G)  the  salvation  of  all  infants  dying  in  infancy,  and  rejjresents  this  as  the 
'common  doctrine  of  evangelical  Protestants.'  This  may  be  true  of  tlie  present  generation, 
and  we  hope  it  is,  though  it  is  evidently  inapplicable  to  the  period  of  scholastic  orthodoxy, 
both  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic.  He  supports  his  view  by  three  arguments:  1.  The  analogy 
between  Adam  and  Christ  (Rom.  v.  18,  19,  where  we  have  no  right  to  restrict  the  free  gift  of 
Christ  upon  all  more  than  the  Bible  itself  restricts  it);  2.  Christ's  conduct  towards  children ; 
3.  The  general  nature  of  God  to  bless  and  to  save,  rather  than  to  curse  and  destroy. 
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6.  Salvation  of  adult  heathen.  Tliis  is  a  still  darker  prublem. 
Before  Zwingli  it  was  the  univeisal  opinion  that  there  can  be  no  sal- 
vation outside  of  the  visible  Clinrch  {extra  ecclesiam  nulla  saliis). 
Dante,  the  poet  of  mediaeval  Catholicism,  assigns  even  Homer,  Aris- 
totle, \"ii'gil,  to  hell,  which  bears  the  terrible  inscription — 

'Let  those  wlio  ciitei•  in  dismiss  all  hope.' 

But  the  Swiss  Reformer  repeatedly  expressed  his  conviction,  to  which 
he  adhered  to  the  last,  that  God  had  his  elect  among  the  Gentiles  as 
well  as  the  Jews,  and  that,  together  with  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment from  the  redeemed  Adam  down  to  John  the  Baptist,  we  may 
expect  to  find  in  heaven  also  such  sages  as  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristides, 
Pindar, Numa,Cato,  Scipio,  Seneca;  in  short,  every  good  and  holy  man 
and  faithful  soul  from  the  beirinnin•»•  of  the  world  to  the  end.- 

For  this  liberality  he  was  severely  censured.  The  great  and  good 
Luther  was  horrified  at  the  idea  that  even  'the  godless  Numa'  (I)  should 
be  saved,  and  thought  that  it  falsified  the  whole  gospel,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  salvation.^ 

Zwingli,  notwithstanding  his  abhorrence  of  heathen  idolatry  and  every 
relic  of  paganism  in  worship,  retained,  from  his  classical  training  in  the 

*  His  last  and  fullest  utterance  on  this  subject  occurs  towards  the  close  of  his  Espositio 
Chr.  Fidei,  where,  speaking  of  eternal  life,  he  thus  addresses  the  French  king :  '  Deinde 
sperandtim  est  tibi  visurum  esse  sanctorum,  ])rudentiuin,fideliuvi,  cunstantiuni,fortium,  virtu- 
osorinn  omnium,  quicunqne  a  condito  mundofueruiit,  sodulitatem,  catum  el  contubernium.  Hie 
duos  Adam,  redemjitum  ac  Redemptorem:  hie  Abe.lum,  Enochum,  Noam,  Abrahamum,  Isaacum, 
Jarobum,  Judam,  Mosen,  Josuam,  Gedeonem,  Samuelem,  Pinhen,  Heliam,  Heliseum,  Isaiam, 
(ir  deiparam  Virglnem  de  qua  Hie  prcecinuit,  Davidem,  Ezekiam,  Josiam,  Baptistam,  Petrum, 
Paulum :  hie  Hekcui.em,  Tiieskum,  Sockatkm,  Aristidkji,  Axtigoxum,  Nu.mam,  Camil- 
i.UM,  Catones,  Scipioxes  :  hie  Ludovichum  jnum  antecessoreaque  iuos  Ludovicos,  Phtlippos, 
Pipinnos,  et  quotquot  in  fide  hinc  mlgrarunt  maiores  iuos  videbis.  Et  stimmatim,  nonfuit  vir 
bonus,  non  erit  mens  sancta,  non  est  fidelis  anima,  ab  ij>so  mundi  exordia  usque  ad  eius  con- 
summationem,  quern  non  sis  isthic  cum  Deo  visuriis.  Quo  sjtectaculo  quid  Uetius,  quid  amivnius, 
qidd  deniquc  honorificentius  vel  corjitari  poterit  ?  Aut  quo  iustius  omnes  anitni  I'ires  intendimus 
quam  ad  huhisccmodi  vittr  lucrum  f  Fee  Niemeyer,  p.  fil.  Similar  passages  occur  in  his  E]»is- 
tles,  Commentaries,  and  tract  on  Providence.     Comp.  Zeller,  p.  IGli. 

'  ''Hoc  si  verum  est,  totum  evanr/elium  fulsum  est.'  Luther  denied  the  possil)ility  of  salva- 
tion outside  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  his  Culech.  Major,  Pars  II.  Art.  III.  (ed.  Reclienb. 
p.  .'iOS,  ed.  MtlUer,  p.  4G0),  he  says :  '  Quicunque  extra  Christianitatem  (ausser  der  Christen- 
heit)  sunt,  sive  Ceutiles  sive  Turcce  sive  Judwi  aut  falsi  etiam  Christiani  et  hypocrilw,  quan- 
quam  unum  tantum  et  verum  Deum  esse  credunt  et  invocent  {oh  sie  yleich  nur  Einen  ivahrhafti- 
gen  Gott  glauben  und  anbeten),  neque  tauten  certuin  habent,  quo  erga  eos  animatus  sit  animo, 
neque  quidqunm  /livoris  aut  gratiw  de  Deo  sibi  poUiceri  audent  et  possunt,  quamobrtm  in  γεπ- 
PETUA  MAXENT  iKA  ET  DAMXATioxE  {darum  sie  im  ewigen  Zorn  und  Verdammniss  bleiben^.' 
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school  of  Erasmus,  a  great  admiration  for  the  wisdom  and  the  manly 
virtues  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  was  somewhat  un- 
guarded in  his  mode  of  expression.  But  he  had  no  idea  of  sending 
any  one  to  heaven  without  the  atonement,  although  he  does  not  state 
wlien  and  how  it  was  applied  to  those  who  died  before  the  incarnation. 
In  his  mind  tlie  eternal  election  was  inseparably  connected  with  the 
plan  of  tlie  Christian  redemption.  lie  probably  assumed  an  uncon- 
scious Christianity  among  the  better  heathen,  and  a  secret  work  of 
grace  in  their  hearts,  wliich  enabled  them  to  exercise  a  general  faith 
in  God  and  to  strive  after  good  works  (comp.  Rom.  ii.  7, 10,  14, 15). 
All  truth,  he  says,  proceeds  from  the  Spirit  of  God.  lie  might  have 
appealed  to  Justin  Martyr  and  other  ancient  fathers,  who  traced  all 
that  was  true  and  good  among  the  Greek  philosophers  and  poets  to 
the  working  of  the  Logos  before  his  incarnation  (John  i.  5,  10).^ 


'  Dr.  Domer,  with  his  usual  fairness  and  fine  discrimination,  vindicates  Zwingli  against 
misrepresentations  (Ci'esch.  d.  Prot.  J%eo/.  p.  284)  :  ''Man  hat  daraus  e'lne.  Gleichgiiltigkeit 
gegen  den  Mstorischen  Caristus  und  sein  Werk  erschliessen  wollen,  dass  er  [^Ztcinglt]  auch  von 
Heiden  sagt  .•  sie  seien  selig  geworden  ,•  ivas  die  TIeiden  Weisheit  iiennen,  das  nennen  die  Chri- 
sten Glauben.  Allein  er  sieht  in  allem  Wuhren  vor  Christo  mil  manchen  Kirchenvatern  sine 
Wirkung  und  Offenbarung  dcs  Logos,  ohne  jedoch  so  weit  zu  gehen,  mit  Justin  die  Weisen  des 
Alterthunis,  icelche  nach  dern  Logos  gelebt  haben,  Christen  zu  tiennen.  £r  sngt  nur,  sie  seien 
nach  dein  Tode  selig  geworden,  a'uiHch  ivie  auch  die  Kirche  dasse/be  von  den  Valern  des  Alten 
Testaments  annirnmt.  Er  konnte  dabei  wohl  diese  Seligkeit  als  durch  Christus  gewirkt  und 
erworben  denken  und  hat  dieselbe  jedenfalls  nur  als  in  der  Gemeinschaft  mit  Christus  bestehend 
gedacht.  1st  ilan  dock  durch  den  ewigen  Ruthschluss  der  Versohnung  Christus  nicht  bloss  ewig 
gewiss,  sondern  auch  gegenwarlig  filr  alle  Zeiten.  So  sind  ihui  jene  Heiden  doch  selig  nur 
durch  Christus.  Freilich  das  sagt  er  nicht,  dass  sie  erst  im  Jenscits  sich  bekehren;  auth  er 
schneidet  mit  dem  Diesseils  die  Dekehrung  ah.  Er  Idsst  ihre  iin  Diesseits  hewdhrte  Treue 
gegen  das  ihnen  vom  Logos  anvertraute  Pfund  wahrer  Erkentniss  die  Sfelle  des  Glaubens  ver- 
treten.  Aber  es  ist  wohl  kein  Zweifel,  dass  er  sie  ini  .Tenseits  zur  Erkentniss  und  Gemeinschaft 
Christi  gelangend  denkt.  Bei  den  Frommen  Alten  Testaments  fordert  auch  die  Kirche  zu  ihrem 
Heil  nicht  eine  bestimmtere  Erkenntniss  Christi  im  Diesseits,  die  sie  hochstens  den  Profiheten'  zu- 
schreiben  konnte.'  Ebrard  (in  iiis  Histori/  of  the  Dogma  of  the  Ljord's  Svji/)er,Yo[.  II.  p.  77) 
fullv  adopts  Zwingli's  view  :  'Jetzt  wird  ihm  icohl Niemand  mehr  daraus  ein  Verhrechen  machen. 
Wir  wifsen,  dass  Ixoin.  ii.  7:  ^'Denen,  die  in  Beharrlickkeit  des  Gutesthtins  nach  unverganglichem 
Wesen  thachthn,"  eiviges  L^eben  verheissen  ist,  wir  tvissen  dass  nur  der  positive  Unglaube  an 
das  an(/ehotene  Heil  weder  hier  noch  dort  vergeben  wird,  dass  nur  avf  ihn  die  Strafe  des  eicigen 
Todes  gesetzt  ist;  wir  ivissen,  dass  auf  die  erste  Auferstehung  der  in  Christo  Entsrhlafenen 
voch  eine  zweite  der  ganzen  iibrigen  Aienscliheit  folgen  soil,  die  alsdann  gerichtet  tverden  sollen 
nach  ihren  Werkcn,  und  dass  im  neuen  Jerusalem  selber  die  Blatter  des  L^ebensbaumes  dienen 
sollen  zur  Genesung  der  Heiden  (Apok.  xxii.  2).  Zwingli  hat  also  an  der  Hand  der  heiligen 
Schrift  das  Heidenthum  ebenso  wie  das  Judenthum  als  zu  den  στοιχύοις  του  κόσμου  gehorig 
(Gal.  iv.  l-o)  angeselten,  imd  mit  vollem  Rechte  einen  Socrates  neben  einen  Abraham  ge&tellt. 
Ihm  bestelit  die  SeH<jkeit  darin,  dass  das  ganze  Wunderwerk  der  goitlichcn  Wellpadagogik  in 
seinen  Eriichten  klar  und  herrlich  vor  den  Blicken  der  erstaunten  Seligcn  da  liegt.' 
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Dui-ing  the  period  of  rigorous  scholastic  orthodoxy  wliich  followed 
the  Refoi'inatioii  in  tlie  Ileformed  and  Lutheran  Churches,  Zwingli's 
view  could  not  be  appreciated,  and  appeared  as  a  dangerous  heresy. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Romanists  excluded  the  Protestants, 
the  Lutherans  the  Calvinists,  the  Calvinists  the  Arniinians,  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  how  much  nioi'c  all  those  who  ne\er  heard  of 
Christ.  This  wholesale  danniation  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  human 
race  should  have  stirred  up  a  burning  zeal  for  their  conversion  ;  and 
yet  during  that  whole  period  of  intense  confessionalisni  atid  exclusive 
ortliodoxism  there  Avas  not  a  single  PiOtestant  missionary  in  the  field 
except  among  the  Indians  in  the  wilderness  of  North  America.' 

But  in  modern  times  Zwingli's  view  has  been  revived  and  ap])lauded 
as  a  noble  testimony  of  his  liberality,  especially  among  evangelical  di- 
vines in  Germany,  and  partly  in  connection  with  a  new  theory  of 
Hades  and  the  middle  state. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  a  point  which,  in  the  absence  of 
clear  Scripture  authority,  does  not  admit  of  symbolical  statement.  The 
future  fate  of  the  heathen  is  wisely  involved  in  mystery,  and  it  is  un- 
safe and  useless  to  speculate  without  the  light  of  revelation  about  blat- 
ters Λvhicll  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  our  observation  and  experience. 
But  the  Bible  consigns  no  one  to  final  damnation  except  for  rejecting 
Christ  in  unbelief, ^  and  gives  us  at  least  a  ray  of  hope  by  significant 
examples  of  faith  from  Melchizedek  and  Job  down  to  the  wise  men 
from  the  East,  and  by  a  number  of  passages  concerning  the  working 
of  the  Logos  among  the  Gentiles  (John  i.  5, 10  ;  Kom.  i.  19  ;  ii.  14•,  15, 
18, 19  ;  Acts  xvii.  23,  28  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  19  ;  iv.  G).  We  certainly  have  no 
right  to  confine  God's  election  and  saving  grace  to  the  limits  of  the 
visible  Church.  We  are  indeed  bound  to  his  ordinances  and  must 
submit  to  his  terms  of  salvation  ;  but  God  himself  is  free,  and  can  save 
whomsoever  and  howsoever  he  pleases,  and  he  is  infinitely  more  anx- 
ious and  ready  to  save  than  we  can  conceive. 

'  Julin  Eliot,  the  'Apostle  of  the  Indians,'  l.ihored  among  the  Indians  in  that  polemical 
age.  He  died  KWO,  eighty-six  years  of  age,  at  Koxbury,  Massachnsetts.  David  Rrainerd 
(d.  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  1747)  likewise  labored  among  the  Indians  before  any  missionary 
zeal  was  kindled  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Europe. 

=>  John  iii.  18,  3G;  xii.  48;  Mark  xvi.  IG. 
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The  two  Confessions  of  Basle  are  published  iu  German  and  Latin  by  Niemej-er,  Coll.  pp.  78-122;  in 
German  alone  by  Beck  and  Biickel  in  their  collections.  The  best  reprint  of  the  First  Confession  of 
Basle,  iu  the  Swiss  dialect,  with  the  Scripture  proofs  on  the  margin,  is  given  by  Ilagenbach  at  the  close 
of  his  biography  of  Qikolampad  und  Myconius,  pp.  405-470. 

The  First  and  Second  Confessions  of  Basle  belong  to  tlie  Zwingliaii 
famih',  and  preceded  the  age  of  Calvin,  but  are  a  little  nearer  the  Gei•- 
man  Luthei'an  type  of  Protestantism. 

The  rich  and  venerable  city  of  Basle,  on  the  frontier  of  Switzerland, 
France,  and  South  Germany,  since  1501  a  member  of  tlie  Swiss  Con- 
federacy, renowned  for  the  reformatory  Qicnmenical  Council  of  1430. 
and  the  University  founded  by  Pius  II.,  became  a  centre  of  liberal 
learning  before  the  Keformation.  Thomas  Wyttenbach,  the  teacher 
of  Zwingli,  attacked  the  indulgences  as  early  as  1502,  In  1516  Eras- 
mus of  Rotterdam,  at  that  time  esteemed  as  the  greatest  scholar  of 
Europe,  took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  Basle,  and  published  the 
first  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  and  other  important  works, 
though,  after  the  peasant  war  and  Luther's  violent  attack  on  him,  he 
became  disgusted  with  the  Reformation,  which  he  did  not  understand. 
He  desired  merely  a  quiet  literary  illumination  within  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  formed  a  bridge  between  two  ages.  He  died,  like  Moses, 
in  the  land  of  Moab  (1536).^  IVolfgang  Capito  (Kopiii),  an  Alsacian, 
labored  in  Basle  as  preacher  and  professor  from  1512  to  1520,  in 
friendly  intercoui-se  with  Erasmus,  and  was  followed  by  Caspar  Iledio 
(Ileid),  who  continued  in  the  same  spirit,  and  corresponded  with  Lu- 
ther.    Another  preacher  in  Basle,  Wilhelm  Rciublin,  carried  on  the 

^  Erasmus  turned  his  keen  Avit  first  against  the  obscurantism  of  the  monks,  but  afterwards 
against  the  h'ght  of  the  Eeformation.  He  said  to  Frederick  tlie  Wise  at  Cologne,  before  the 
Diet  of  Worms  (within  the  hearing  of  Spalatin)  :  '  Lutherus  peccavit  in  duobvs,  nempe  quod 
tetigit  coronam  pontificis  et  ventre.'}  inonachoriim.^  But  when  Luther,  Zwingli,  (Ecolampadius 
took  wives,  he  called  the  Reformation  a  comedy  which  ended  always  iu  a  marriage. 
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Corpus  Christi  festival  a  large  Bible  tlirongli  the  city,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, '  Tliis  is  tlio  true  sanctuary ;  the  rest  are  dead  men's  bones.' 

Tlie  principal  Reformer  of  Ijasle  is  John  CEcolampadius  (TIausschein, 
b.  l-i82,  d.  1531),  Λνΐιο  stood  to  Zwingli  in  a  similar  relation  as  Melanch- 
thon  to  Luther :  inferior  to  him  in  originality,  boldness,  and  energy,  but 
superior  in  learning,  modesty,  and  gentleness  of  spirit.  He  was  his 
chief  support  in  the  defense  of  his  doctrine  on  the  eucharist,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Conference  with  Luther  at  Marburg,  Born  at 
AVeinsbei'g,  he  studied  philology,  scholastic  philosophy,  law,  and  the- 
ology with  unusual  success  at  Heilbi'onn,  Bologna,  Heidelberg,  and 
Tubingen.  When  twelve  years  old  he  wrote  Latin  poems,  and  at 
fourteen  he  graduated  as  bachelor  of  arts.  He  excelled  especially  as 
a  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholar,  and  pnblished  afterwards  learned  com- 
mentaries on  the  prophets  and  other  books  of  the  Bible.  He  aided 
Erasmus  in  the  edition  of  his  Greek  Testament,  1516.  He  Avas  well- 
read  in  the  fathers,  and  promoted  a  critical  study  of  their  Avritings. 
After  having  labored  as  preacher  for  some  time  in  different  places,  and 
taken  some  part  in  the  reformatory  movements  of  Germany,  he  settled 
permanently  at  Basle,  in  1523,  as  pastor  of  St.  Martin  and  as  professor 
of  theology.  Here  he  intiOduced,  wuth  the  consent  of  .the  citizens,  the 
German  service,  the  communion  under  both  kinds,  and  other  changes. 
But  it  was  only  after  the  transition  of  Berne  that  Basle  came  out  de- 
cidedly for  the  Reformation.  It  was  formally  introduced  Feb.  9, 1529, 
according  to  the  model  of  Zuricli,  but  in  a  rather  violent  style,  by  the 
breaking  of  images  and  the  dissolution  of  convents,  yet  without  shed- 
ding of  blood.  In  other  respects  the  Reformed  Church  of  Basle  is 
conservative,  and  occupies  a  middle  position  between  Zwinglianism 
and  Lutheranism.  fficolampadius  died  Nov,  24,  1531,  a  few  weeks 
after  his  fiiend  Zwingli,  He  communed  with  his  family,  and  took  an 
affecting  farewell  of  his  wife,  his  three  children  (Eusebius,  Irene,  and 
Aletheia),  and  the  ministers  of  Basle,  His  last  words  were :  '  Shortly 
I  shall  be  with  the  Lord  Christ,  .  ,  .  Lord  Jesus  save  me !' ' 

'  See  the  particulars  in  Ilerzog's  (EkoJamp.  Vol.  II.  pp.  248  sqq.  He  was  buried  with  all 
the  honors  of  the  city  in  the  Alinster.  But  tlie  month  of  slander  spread  the  lie  that  lie  had 
committed  suicide,  to  which  even  Luther,  blinded  by  dogmatic  prejudice,  was  not  ashamed  to 
give  car.  Mclanchthon  had  great  resjiect  for  (Ecolampadius,  stood  in  friendly  correspond- 
ence with  him,  and  derived•  from  him  a  better  knowledge  of  the  patristic  doctrine  of  the 
eucharist. 
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The  First  Confession  of  Basle  {Confessio  Fidei  Basileensis i^rior) 
was  prepared  in  its  first  di'aft  by  OEcolanipadius,  1531,'  brought  into 
its  present  shape  by  his  successor,  Oswald  Mycoiiius,^  1532,  and  first 
publislied  by  the  magistrate  Avith  a  preface  of  Adelberg  Meyer,  burgo- 
master of  Basle,  Jan.  21,1534.^  Two  or  three  years  afterwards  it  Avas 
adopted  and  issued  by  the  confederated  city  of  Miihlhansen,  in  the  Al- 
sace; hence  it  is  also  called  the  C<mfeasio  Muhlhusana  {ov Mylhusiana). 

It  is  very  simple  and  moderate.  It  briefly  expresses,  in  twelve  arti- 
cles, the  orthodox  evangelical  doctrines  of  God,  the  fall  of  man,  the 
divine  providence,  the  person  of  Christ,  the  Church  and  the  sacraments, 
the  Lord's  Supper  (Christ  the  food  of  the  soul  to  everlasting  life), 
Church  discipline,  the  civil  magistrate,  faith  and  works,  the  judgment, 
ceremonies  and  celibacy,  and  against  the  views  of  the  Anabaptists,  who 
ΛνοΌ  then  generally  regarded  as  dangerous  radicab,  not  only  by  Lu- 
ther, but  also  by  the  Swiss  and  English  Keformcrs.  This  is  the  only 
Reformed  Confession  Avhicli  does  not  begin  with  the  assertion  of  the 
Bible  principle,  but  it  concludes  with  this  notewoi'tliy  sentence :  '  "We 
submit  this  our  Confession  to  the  judgment  of  the  divine  Scriptures, 
and  hold  ourselves  ready  always  thankfully  to  obey  God  and  his  Word 
if  we  should  be  corrected  out  of  said  holy  Scriptures."•* 

'  See  Herzog,  1.  c.  Λ^οΐ.  II.  pp.  217-221,  and  Hagenbach,  Joh.  (Ekol.  und  Oswald  Afycoii. 
pp.  350  sqq.  Qicolampadius,  in  his  last  address  to  the  Synod  of  Basle,  Sept.  2G,  1531, 
added  a  brief,  terse  confession  of  foith,  and  a  paraphrase  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  But 
the  assertion  that  he  composed  the  Confession  of  Basle  in  its  present  shape,  and  sent  it  to  the 
Augsburg  Diet,  1530,  rests  on  a  mistake,  and  has  no  foundation  in  any  contemporary  report. 

'  His  proper  name  was  Geisshlissler.  He  was  born  at  Luzerne,  1488  ;  taught  and  preached 
at  Zurich;  after  Zwingli's  death  he  moved  to  Basle,  was  elected  Antistes  or  first  preacher, 
died  1552,  and  was  buried  in  the  Minster.  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Friedrich  Myco- 
nius,  or  Mecum,  the  Lutheran  reformer  of 'J'huringia,  and  court  cliaplain  at  Gotha  (d.  1546). 

^  Under  the  title, '  Bekanntmiss  unseres  /lei/ic/en  Christlichen  Giaubens  wie  es  die  Kylch 
(Kirclie)  zu  Basel  Λα/ί. '  It  is  signed  by  '' Heinrirlt  llhyner,  Rathschreiber  der  Statt  Basel. ^ 
See  the  German  text,  with  the  marginal  notes,  at  the  close  of  Hagenbach's  biography  of  QSco- 
lampadius  and  Myconius.  A  Latin  edition  appeared  15G1  and  1581,  which  was  reproduced 
in  the  Corpus  et  Sijntagmn  Confess.,  under  the  title  '■  Basiliensis  vel  3fi/lluisiana  Con/'essio 
Fidel,  anno  M.D. XXXII.  Scri/iia  Gennnnice.  Latine  excvsa  15GI  et  1581.'  Here  the  date 
of  composition  (1532)  is  given  instead  of  the  date  of  publication  (1534).  The  more  usual 
spelling  is  Baslleensis  and  Miihllnisann.  A  better  Latin  edition  was  issued,  1G47,  by  the  Basle 
Professors — Theod.  Zwinger,  Sebastian  Beck,  and  John  Buxtorf — for  the  use  of  academic 
disputations  ;   and  this  Niemeyer  has  reprinted,  pp.  85  sqq. 

*  ^  Posiremo,  hanc  nostram  Confessionein  judicio  Sack^:  Biblic^:  Scripture  subjicimus : 
eoque  pollicemur,  si  ex  pradictis  Scrijtturis  in  melioribus  instituavmr  (etivas  besseren  berichtel), 
nos  omni  tempore  Deo  et  sacros.^NCTO  ipsius  verbo,  maxima  cum  gratiariim  actione,  ohse- 
cuturos  esse.' 
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'  This  Confession,'  says  the  late  Professor  Ilagenbach  of  Basle,-  '  has 
remained  the  public  Confession  of  the  Clnirch  of  Basle  to  this  day.  It 
is,  indeed,  no  longer  annually  read  before  the  congregation  as  formerly 
(on  Maundy-Thursday  at  the  ante-communion  service),  but  ministers  at 
their  ordination  are  still  required  to  promise  "to  teach  according  to  the 
direction  of  God's  Word  and  the  Basle  Confession  derived  therefrom." 
Λ  motion  was  made  in  the  city  government  in  1S2G  to  change  it,  but  the 
Chui'ch  Council  declared  such  change  inexpedient.  Another  motion  in 
1S59  to  abolish  it  altogether  Avas  set  aside.  But  the  political  significance 
of  the  Confession  can  no  longer  be  sustained,  in  view  of  the  chanse  of 
public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  liberty  of  faith  and  conscience.' 

§  54.  The  First  Helvetic  Confession,  A.D.  1536. 

See  Literature  iu  §  53.     Comp.  also  Pebtai.ozzi  :  Ueinrich  Lullinger,  pp.  1S3  sqq. 

The  FiusT  Helvetic  Co-iiFES^ios  (Conjessio Helvetica jyior),  so  called 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession  of  15G0,isthe  same 
with  the  Second  Confession  of  Basle  {Basileensls  jyoster/or).  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  First  of  1534.2  j^  owes  its  origin  partly  to  the  renewed 
efforts  of  the  Strasburg  lieformers,  Bucer  and  Capito,  to  bring  about  a 
union  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Swiss,  and  partly  to  the  pnpal 
promise  of  convening  a  General  Council.  A  number  of  Swiss  divines 
were  delegated  by  the  magistrates  of  Zurich,  Berne,  Basle,  Schaff- 
hausen,  St.  Gall,  Mlihlhausen,  and  Biel,  to  a  Conference  in  the  Augus- 
tinian  convent  at  Basle,  January  30, 1536.  Bucer  and  Capito  also  ap- 
peared. Bulliiiger,  Myconius,  Grynasus,  Leo  Jndrj,  and  Megander  were 
selected  to  draw  up  a  Confession  of  the  faith  of  the  Helvetic  Churches, 
which  might  l)e  used  before  the  proposed  General  Council.  It  was  exam- 
ined and  signed  by  all  the  clerical  and  lay  delegates,  Februaiy,  1536,  and 
first  published  in  Latin.'  Leo  Judae  prepared  the  Gernum  translation, 
Avhich  is  fuller  than  the  Latin  text,  and  of  equal  authority. 

'  Jolt.  (Kholnmpad  und  Oswald  Myconius,  p.  353;  comp.  his  History  of  the  Conf.  pp.lOO  sqq. 

^  Hagent):ich,  1.  c.  p.  357 :  'Baslkr  Confession  heisst  diese  Confession  nur  weil  sie  in,  nicht 
weil  sie  fUK  Basel  verfasst  ist  (a/inlirh  wie  die  Aurfslmrrjcr  Confession  van  dein  Ort  der  (Ji'her- 
(jalie  den  Niiinen  hat).  Bezeir.hnender  ist  daher  der  Name  erste  IIei-vktischk  Confession,  weil 
sie  das  (•'cs'imnitliel-enntniss  der  reformirten  Srhireizerkirchen  ist.' 

'  ISiiI)  titiilo:  ' Erclesiarnm  per  Helvetiam  Confessio  Fide!  summnrln  et  tjeneralis,'  etc.  Tlie 
German  is  inscribed,  ''Eine  kurze  und  (jeineine  Behenntniss  des  hei/irjen,  irahrrn  und  vralten 
christllt/ien  (Uanliens  der  Kirrhen,  etc. , Ziirirli,  Bern,  Basel,  StrassLiiiy,  Coustanz,  St.Gallen, 
Srhaffhittisen,  MiihUiausen,  Biel,  etc.,  153C,  l-'ebruariy.' 


§  54.  THE  FIRST  HELVETIC  CONFESSION,  lo3G.  3S9 

Luther,  to  whom  a  copy  was  sent  through  Bucei•,  expressed  unex- 
pectedly, in  two  remarkable  letters,  his  satisfaction  with  the  earnest 
Christian  character  of  this  document,  and  promised  to  do  all  he  could 
to  promote  union  and  harmony  with  the  Swiss.'  He  was  then  under 
the  hopeful  impressions  of  the  'Wittenbei-g  Concordia,'  which  Bncer 
had  brought  about  by  his  elastic  diplomacy.  May,  1536,  but  which 
proved  after  all  a  hollow  peace,  and  could  not  be  honestly  signed  by 
the  Swiss. 

The  Helvetic  Confession  is  the  first  Reforn*ed  Creed  of  national 
authority.  It  consists  of  twenty-seven  articles,  is  fuller  than  the  first 
Confession  of  Basle,  but  not  so  full  as  the  second  Helvetic  Confession, 
by  which  it  was  afterwards  superseded.  The  doctrine  of  the  sacra- 
ments and  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  essentially  Zwinglian,  yet  empha- 
sizes the  significance  of  the  sacramental  signs  and  the  real  si)ii'itual 
presence  of  Christ,  who  gives  his  body  and  blood — that  is,  himself — to 
believers,  so  that  he  more  and  more  lives  in  them  and  they  in  him. 

It  seems  that  Bulliuger  and  Leo  Judce  wished  to  add  a  caution 
against  the  binding  authority  of  this  or  any  other  confession  that 
might  interfere  with  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Word  of  God  and 
with  Christian  liberty.^ 


>  Fee  his  letter  to  Jacob  Meyer,  burgomaster  of  Ba>le,  Feb.  17,  1  Γ).*]"),  and  his  response  to 
the  Ketbrmed  Cantons,  Dec.  1,  1".37  (in  I)e  Wette,  Vol.  V.  pp.  54  and  8o).  Luther  kejjt  the 
peace  witli  the  Swiss  churches  only  for  a  few  years.  In  his  book  against  the  Turks,  1541, 
he  calumniated  without  provocation  the  memory  of  Zwingli ;  in  August,  1543.  he  acknowl- 
edged the  present  of  the  Zurich  translation  of  the  Bible  sent  to  him  by  Froschaner,  the  pub- 
lisher, but  scornfully  declined  to  accept  any  further  works  from  preachers  'with  whom  neither 
he  nor  the  Church  of  God  could  have  any  communion,  and  who  weie  diiving  peo])le  to  hell' 
(see  his  letter  in  I)e  Wette,  Vol.  V.  p.  587);  in  1544  he  violently  renewed,  to  the  great  grief 
of  Melanchthon,  the  sacramental  war  in  his  ^  S/iort  Confession  of  the  Sacrament ;'  and  shortly 
before  his  death  he  was  not  nshnmed  to  travesty  the  first  Psalm  thus:  '■  Ihatus  vir.  qui  nan 
a/iiil  in  ronsilio  Satrainentariortirn :  nee  stetit  in  via  CingJiaiiorum,  nee  sedtt  in  calhedra  Ti- 
gurinorum.'  (See  his  letter  to  Jac.  Probst  of  Bremen,  Jan.  17,  154C,  in  De  Wette,  Vol.  V. 
p.  778.  Comp.  also  on  this  whole  subject  Ilagenbach,  1.  c.  p.  358,  and  Pestidozzi,  1.  c.  pp.  2IG 
sqq.).  Myconius  was  not  disturbed  by  these  outbursts  of  passion,  and  continued  to  respect 
Lntlier  without  departing  from  the  doctrine  of  his  friend  Zwingli.  He  judged,  not  without 
some  reason,  that  the  two  Beftu-niers  never  understood  each  other;  that  Luther  stubbornly 
believed  that  Zwingli  taught  the  sacrament  to  be  an  empty  sign,  and  Zwingli  that  Luther  taught 
a  gross  Capernaitic  eating.  See  his  letter  of  Sept.  7,  1538,  to  Bibliander,  in  Simmlers  Vol- 
lertion,  Vol.  XL  v.,  and  Ilagenbach,  p.  350. 

*  This  addition,  which  is  not  found  in  any  copy,  is  thus  stated  by  Ilagenbach  and  Niemever 
(Prokff.Tp.  xxxvi.):  '■Jhirc.h  diese  Arfi/cel  ιυυΙ/en  wir  keineswegs  alien  Kirchen  eine  einzitje 
Gliiuhensregel  vorschreiben.  Denn  wir  erkenncn  keine  andere  Glaitliensrei/el  an  als  die  heiliqe 
Schrift.      Wer  also  mil  dieser  iibereinstimmt,  mit  dem  sind  wir  einstimmig,  obgleich  er  andere 
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§  55.  The  Second  Helvetic  Confession.     A.D.  15GG. 

Lilcratitre. 

CoNFFSSio  Helvetioa  POSTERIOR.  Thc  Lntin  text,  Zurich,  156G,  1568,  IGOS,  1C51,  etc. ;  recent  eilitions 
by  J.  P.  KimUer,  with  Preface  of  Winer,  Sulzbach,  IS'25;  by  Fritzuche,  Turici,  1830;  and  by  Ed.  Dohl, 
Vienna,  18G6 :  also  iu  thc  Collections  oiCorpus  et  Syntag.  Con/cisx.,  Oxford  Sijlloge,  Avgusti,  and  Xiemener. 
The  German  text  appeared  frequently— Zurich,  1506;  Basle,  1()54 ;  Berne,  lOTC,  etc.,  and  in  the  Collections  of 
Beck,  j1/('.ss-,  and  IS'  ckel.  French  ed.  Ger.eva,  15G6,  etc.  Ent,'lish  transilations  in  Hall's  Ilaniuiiii/  o/  Protest- 
ant Coiifenniims  (not  complete);  another  by  Owen  Jones:  'J'lie  Church  of  tlie  Living  God;  also  tlie.  Swiss 
and  llelgian  Confessions  and  Expnsitions  of  the  Faith,  translated  into  the  English  language  in  1SG2.  London 
(Cnryl  BooU  Society),  1S65  (complete,  but  inaccurate),  and  a  third  by  Prof.  Jekem.  H.  Good  (of  Titfln,  O.)  in 
Bomberger's  Reformed  Church  JlVnthlg  (Urtiuus  Colle^'e,  Pa.),  for  Sept.  1S72,  to  Dec.  1S73  (i,Ood,  but  made 
from  the  German  translation). 

Jon.  Jak.  Hottinokk  :  Helvetische  Kirchcngeschichte,  Zurich,  1708,  Part  III.  pp.  894  8q^. 

IIagenhacii:  Kritische  Geschichte  der  Entstehung  und  Hchicksale  der  ersten  Busier  Confession.  Basel, 
18-27(1828),  pp.85  sqq. 

Niemeyer:  Collect.,  Prolegomena,  pp.  Ixiii.-lxviii. 

L.  Thomas:  La  Confession  Uelvitique,  etudes  historico-dngmatiques  sur  le  xvie.  siecle.     Geneve,  1S53. 

K.  Spduoff:  .A.rt.  Helvctische  Confession,  in  Herzog's  Theol.  Enc'jklop.  Vol.  V.  (1S56),  pp.  712-719. 

Caiii,  Pestat.ozzi  :  Ileinrich  Bullinger.  Leben  und  ausgewuhlte  Schriften.  Xach  handschriftlichen  utul 
gleichzeitigen  Qucllen.    Elberfekl,  1S5S  (5th  Part  of  Vtiter  und  Begriindcr  der  reform.  Kirche),  pp.  413^21. 


Before  we  proceed  to  the  Calviiiistic  Confessions,  we  anticipate  the 
Second  Helvetic  Confession,  the  last  and  the  best  of  the  Zwinghan 
family. 

bullinger. 

It  is  the  Λνοι-ΐν  of  Ileniy  Bullinger  (1504-1575),  the  pnpil,  friend, 
and  successor  of  Zwiiigli,  to  Λνΐιοιη  he  stands  related  as  Beza  dees 
to  Calvin.  He  was  a  learned,  pious,  Λvise,  and  faithful  man,  and  the 
central  figure  in  the  second  period  of  the  Beformation  in  German 
Switzerland,  Born  at  Bremgarten,  in  Aargau,*  educated  in  Holland 
and  Cologne,  where  he  studied  patristic  and  scholastic  theology,  and 
read  with  great  interest  thc  writings  of  Luther  and  the  Zoci  of  Me- 
lanchthon,  he  became  on  his  return  intimately  acquainted  with  Zwin- 
gli,  accompanied  him  to  the  Conference  at  Berne  (152S),  and  after 
laboring  for  some  years  at  Cappel  and  Bremgarten,  he  Avas  chosen 
his  successor  as  chief  pastor  (Antistes)  at  Zurich,  Dec.  9, 1531.     This 

von  un.'ierer  Confession  verscliiedene  liedensarten  hrauchte.  Denn  nvf  die  Sarhe  selbst  und 
die  Wahrheit,  nicht  auf  die  Worte  noil  man  sehen.  Wir  stellen  a/so  jedem  /rei,  diejenigen 
liedensarten  zu  gehranchen,  welche  er  fur  seine  Kirche  am  passendsten  glauht,  und  tcerden  uns 
audi  derg/eichen  Freiheit  bedienen,  gegen  Verdreltung  des  ica/tren  Sinnes  dieser  Confession  uns 
fiber  zu  vertheidigen  wissen.  Dieser  Ansdriicke  haben  icir  unsjetztbedienf,  uni  unsere  Cebtr- 
zeugvng  darzustellen.'     Pcstalozzi,  γ.  ISO,  gives  the  same  declai'ation  more  fully. 

'  lie  was  one  of  five  sons  of  Dean  IJullinger,  who,  like  many  priests  of  those  days,  in  open 
violation  of  the  laws  of  celibacy,  lived  in  regular  wedlock,  but  was  much  respected  and  be- 
loved even  by  his  bishop  of  Constance.  He  opposed  Samson's  traffic  in  indulgences,  and 
became  afterwards  a  T'rotestant  through  the  influence  of  his  son. 
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was  shortly  after  the  catastrophe  at  Cappel,  in  the  darkest  pei'iod  of 
the  Swiss  Reformation. 

BuUinger  proved  to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  He 
raised  the  desponding  spirits,  preserved  and  completed  the  work  of 
his  predecessor,  and  exerted,  by  his  example  and  writings,  a  com- 
manding influence  throughout  the  Reformed  Church  inferior  only 
to  that  of  Calvin.  lie  was  in  friendly  correspondence  M'ith  Calvin, 
Bucei-,  Melanchthon,  Laski,  Beza,  Cranmer,  Hooper,'  Lady  Jane  Grey,^ 
and  the  leading  Protestant  divines  and  dignitaries  of  England.  Some 
of  them  had  found  an  hospitable  refuge  in  his  house  and  Λvitll  his 
friends  during  the  bloody  reign  of  Mary  (1553-58),  and  after  their 
return,  when  raised  to  bishoprics  and  other  positions  of  influence 
under  Queen  Elizabeth,  they  asked  his  counsel,  and  kept  him  informed 
about  the  progress  of  reform  in  their  country.  This  correspondence 
is  an  interesting  testimony  not  only  to  his  personal  worth,  but  also  to 
the  fraternal  communion  which  then  existed  between  the  Anglican 
and  the  Swiss  Reformed  Churches.^     Episcopacy  was  then  not  yet 

^  Bishop  Hooper  wrote  from  prison  shortly  before  his  martyrdom,  May  and  December, 
1554,  to  Bulliiiger,  as  'his  revered  father  and  guide,'  and  tiie  best  friend  lie  had  ever  found,  and 
commended  to  him  his  wife  and  two  children  (Pestalozzi,  1.  c.  p.  445). 

°  Three  lettei's  of  this  singularly  accomplished  and  pious  lady,  the  great-granddaughter  of 
Henry  VII.,  to  Bullinger,  full  of  aftection  and  gratitude,  are  still  preserved  as  jewels  in  the 
City  Library  of  Zurich,  but  his  letters  to  her  are  lost.  She  translated  a  part  of  his  book  on 
Christian  marriage  into  Greek,  and  asked  his  advice  about  learning  Hebrew.  Edward  VI., 
against  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.,  bequeathed  his  crown  to  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  save  the  Prot- 
estant religion,  and  this  led  to  her  execution  at  the  Tower  of  London,  Feb.  12,  1554,  by  order 
of  Queen  Mary.  She  met  her  fate  with  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  and  sent,  as  a  last  token  of 
friendship,  her  gloves  to  Bullinger,  which  were  long  preserved  in  his  family  (Pestalozzi,  1.  c. 
p.4t5). 

^  See  the  Zurich  Letters,  puMished  by  'Tlie  Parker  Society,'  Cambridge,  second  edition 
(chronologically  arranged  in  one  series),  1846.  They  contain,  mostly  from  the  archives  of 
Zurich  (the  Simmler  Collection),  Geneva,  and  Berne,  letters  of  Bishops  John  Jewel,  John 
Parkhurst,  Edmund  Grindal,  Edu  in  Sandys,  Horn,  John  Foxe,  Sir  A.  Cook,  and  others  to 
Bullinger,  as  alsotoGualter(Zwingli's  son-in-law),  Peter  Martyr,  Simmler,  Lavater,  Calvin,  and 
Beza.  The  news  of  Bullinger's  death  was  received  in  England  with  great  grief  W.  Barlow 
wrote  to  J.  Simmler  (Bullinger's  son-in-law),  March  13, 1576  (p.  494) :  'How  great  a  loss  your 
Church  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  the  elder  Bullinger,  of  most  happy  memory,  yea,  and 
our  Church  also,  towards  Λvhich  I  have  heard  that  he  always  entertained  a  truly  fraternal  and 
affectionate  regard,  and  indeed  all  the  Churches  of  Christ  throughout  Europe.'  Bishop  Cox 
wrote  to  Gualter  in  the  same  year  (p.  4!)6):  'My  sorrow  was  excessive  for  the  death  of  Henry 
Bullinger,  whom,  by  his  letters  and  learned  and  pious  writings,  I  had  .  .  .  known  intimately  fur 
many  years,  although  he  was  never  known  personally  to  me.  Who  would  not  be  made  sor- 
rowful by  the  loss  of  such  and  so  great  a  man,  and  so  excellent  a  friend  ?  not  to  mention  that 
the  whole  Christian  Church  is  disquieted  with  exceeding  regret  that  so  bright  a  star  is  for- 
bidden any  longer  to  shine  upon  earth.' 

Yol..  T.— C  c 
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deemed  the  only  valid  form  of  the  Christian  ministi-y.  lie  opened 
his  house  also  to  Italian  Protestants,  and  treated  even  the  elder  Sozino, 
who  died  at  Zurich,  with  great  kindness  and  liberality,  endeavoring  to 
restrain  his  heretical  tendency.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was 
severely  tried  by  the  death  of  his  best  friends  (Bibliander,  Froschauer, 
Peter  Martyr,  Pellican,  Gessner,  Blaarer,  Calvin,  Ilyperius),  and  by  a 
fearful  pestilence  which  deprived  him  of  his  beloved  Avife  and  three 
daughters,  and  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  He  bore  all 
Λνίίΐι  Christian  resignation,  recovered  from  disease,  and  continued 
faithfully  to  labor  for  several  years  longer,  until  he  was  called  to  his 
reward,  after  taking  affectionate  farewell  of  all  the  pastors  and  pro- 
fessors of  Zurich,  thanking  them  for  their  devotion,  assuring  them  of 
his  love,  and  giving  each  one  of  them  the  hand  with  his  blessing.  He 
assumed  the  care  of  the  Church  of  Zurich  when  it  M'as  in  a  dangerous 
crisis;  he  left  it  firmly  and  safely  established. 

COMPOSITION. 

Bullinger  was  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the  First  Helvetic 
Confession,  and  the  sole  author  of  the  Second.  In  the  intervening 
thirty  years  Calvin  had  developed  his  amazing  energy,  while  Poman- 
ism  had  formularized  its  dogmas  in  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Bullinger  composed  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession  in  15G2,  in 
Latin,  for  his  own  use,  as  an  abiding  testimony  of  the  faith  in  which 
he  had  lived  and  in  which  he  wished  to  die.  He  showed  it  to  Peter 
Martyr,  Avho  fully  consented  to  it,  shortly  before  his  death  (Nov.  12, 
15G2).  Two  years  afterwards  he  elaborated  it  more  fully  during  the 
raging  of  the  pestilence,  and  added  it  to  his  will,  which  was  to  be 
delivered  to  the  magistrate  of  Zurich  after  his  death,  which  he  then 
expected  every  day.' 

PUBLICATION. 

But  events  in  Germany  gave  it  a  public  character.  The  pious 
Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  Frederick  III.,  being  threatened  by  the  Lu- 


'  See  Bullinger's  notes  to  the  list  of  his  writings ;  J.  Π.  Hottinger,  Schola  Tiqun'na,  p.  70; 
J.  J.  Siminler,  Oratio  de  historia  Confessionis  Helvetica;  in  8immler's  Collection,  as  quoted 
by  Pestalozzi,  1.  c.  pp.  41 G  sq.  and  GU.  Also  J.  J.  Hottinger,  Helvet.  Kirchengesch.  Vt.  III. 
p.  894. 
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therans  with  exclusion  from  the  treaty  of  peace  on  account  of  his 
secession  to  the  Reformed  Church  and  publication  of  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  (1563),  requested  BuUinger  (1565)  to  prepare  a  clear  and 
full  exposition  of  the  Reformed  faith,  that  he  might  answer  the  charges 
of  heresy  and  dissension  so  constantly  brought  against  the  same.  Bid- 
linger  sent  him  a  manuscript  copy  of  his  Confession.  The  Elector  was 
so  much  pleased  with  it  that  he  desired  to  have  it  translated  and  published 
in  Latin  and  German  before  the  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  which  was 
to  assemble  at  Augsburg  in  1566,  to  act  on  his  alleged  apostasy. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Swiss  felt  the  need  of  such  a  Confession  as  a 
closer  bond  of  union.  The  First  Helvetic  Confession  was  deemed  too 
short,  and  the  Zurich  Confession  of  1545,  the  Zurich  Consensus  of 
1549,  and  the  Geneva  Consensus  of  1552  touched  only  the  articles  of 
the  Lord's  Suj)per  and  predestination.  Conferences  were  held,  and 
Beza  came  in  person  to  Zurich  to  take  part  in  the  work.  Bullinger 
freely  consented  to  a  few  changes,  and  prepared  also  the  German  ver- 
sion. Geneva,  Berne,  Schaffliausen,  Biel,  the  Grisons,  St.  Gall,  and 
Muhlhansen  expressed  their  agreement.  Basle  alone,  which  had  its 
own  Confession,  declined  for  a  long  time,  but  ultimately  acceded. 

The  new  Confession  appeared  at  Zurich,  March  12,  1566,  in  both 
languages,  at  public  expense,  and  was  forΛvarded  to  the  Elector  and  to 
Philip  of  Hesse.^  A  French  translation  appeared  soon  afterwards  in 
Geneva  under  the  care  of  Beza. 

In  the  same  month  the  Elector  Frederick  made  such  a  manly  and 
noble  defense  of  his  faith  before  the  Diet  at  Augsburg,  that  even  his 
Lutheran  opponents  were  filled  with  admiration  for  his  piety,  and 
thought  no  longer  of  impeaching  him  for  heresy. 

'  The  full  title  is :  '  Confessio  et  Exposit'io  simplex  Orthodoxce  Fidei,  et  Dogmatum  Catho- 
licoriim  syncerce  Religionis  Christiana;.  Concorditer  ab  Ecchsiw  Cliristi  Ministris,  qui  sunt 
in  Helvetia,  Tiguri,  Berna:  \_Glaronn>,  Basilec^],  Scapkusii  \^Ahbatiscelkf\,  SangaUi,  Curice 
Hhetorum,  et  apud  Confoederatos,  Mylhusii  item,  et  Biennce:  quibus  adjunxerunt  se  et  Genevensis 
[ei  Neocoinensis]  Bcrlesice  Ministri  [una  cum  aliis  Evangelii  PrtEconibus  in  Polonia,  Hungaria, 
et  Scotia^  ;  edita  in  hoc,  tit  universis  testentur  fidelibus,  quod  in  unitate  verce  et  antiqua: 
Christi  Ecclesice  perstent,  neque  ulla  nova,  ant  erronea  dogmata  spargant,  atque  idea  etiam 
nihil  consortii  cum  ullis  Sectis  aut  Haresibus  habeant.  Ad  Rom.  cap.  X.  vers.  10.  Corde 
credit ur  ad  justitiam,  ore  autem  confessio  fit  ad  salutem.  Tiguri:  Excudebat  Christophorus 
Froschoverus,  Hfense  Martio,  MDLX  VJ. '  Glarus,  Basle,  Appenzell,  Neufchatel,  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, and  Scotland,  which  we  have  included  in  brackets,  approved  the  Confession  at  a  later 
period,  and  hence  are  not  mentioned  in  the  first  edition,  but  partly  in  the  second  edition  of 
15C8,  and  more  fully  in  those  of  1644  and  1651. 
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ΑϋΤΙΙΟΚΙΤΥ. 

The  Helvetic  Confession  is  the  most  widely  adopted,  and  hence  the 
most  authoritative  of  all  the  Continental  lleformed  symbols,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  Besides  the  Swiss  Cantons 
and  the  Palatinate,  in  whose  name  it  was  first  issued,  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  Neufchatel  (15GS),  Basle,  France  (at  the  Synod  of  La 
Bochelle,  1571),  Hungary  (at  the  Synod  of  Debreczin,  150T),  Poland 
(1571  and  1578),  and  Scotland  (1566)^  gave  it  their  sanction.  It  was 
M'ell  received  also  in  Holland  and  England.^ 

It  was  translated  not  only  into  German,  French,  and  English,  but 
also  into  Dutch,  Magyar,  Polish,  Italian,  Arabic,  and  Turkish.^ 

CHARACTER   AND   VALUE, 

Like  most  of  the  Confessions  of  tlie  sixteenth  century,  the  Ilehetic 
Confession  is  expanded  beyond  the  limits  of  a  popular  creed  into  a 
lengthy  theological  treatise.  It  is  the  niatnred  fruit  of  the  preceding 
symbolical  labors  of  Bullinger  and  the  Swiss  Churches.  It  is  in  sub- 
stance a  restatement  of  the  First  Helvetic  Confession,  in  the  same 
order  of  topics,  but  Avith  great  improvements  in  matter  and  form.  It 
is  scriptural  and  catholic,  wise  and  judicious,  full  and  elaborate,  yet 
simple  and  clear,  uncompromising  towards  the  errors  of  Home,  moder- 
ate iu  its  dissent  from  the  Lutheran  dogmas.     It  proceeds  on  the  con- 


'  Tlie  ministers  of  Scotland  wrote  to  Beza,  September,  ]'>GG  :  ^  Suhscrlji.tinnis  o/nncs,  qui  in 
hoc  coetu  interfuiiiius,  et  hujus  Acadeiniai  siijilJo  publico  obsignmnmus.'  Tliis  is  stated  afier 
the  Preface  in  the  edition  of  the  Corj)us  et  Syntagma,  and  in  Kicmeyer,  p.  4(i."),  but  without 
naming  the  catus  and  Academia. 

*  I  find  no  evidence  of  a  formal  sanction  by  the  Anglican  Church ;  but  tliat  the  Confussion 
was  well  received  there  may  be  inferred  from  the  high  esteem  in  which  Bullinger  was  held 
(see  p.  3i)I),  and  still  more  from  the  fact  that  his  Decades  (a  popular  compend  of  theology  in 
five  series  of  sermons,  each  containing  ten  sermons)  were,  next  to  Calvin's  Institutes,  the  high- 
est theological  authority  in  England,  and  were  recommended,  as  late  as  1Γ)80,  to  the  study  of 
yotmg  curates  along  with  the  Bible.  See  Ch.  Ilardwick  :  A  History  of  the  Christian  Church 
during  the  Reformation  (third  edition,  London,  187."5,  p.  241),  where  the  following  order  of  the 
Southern  Convocation  is  quoted  from  Wilkins,  IV.  321  :  'Every  minister  having  cure,  and 
being  under  the  degrees  of  master  of  arts  and  bachelor  of  law,  and  not  licensed  to  be  a  ]>ul)lic 
preacher,  shall,  before  the  second  day  of  February  next,  provide  a  Bible,  and  Bullinger  s  De- 
cades in  Latin  and  English,  and  a  paper  book,'  etc.  On  Rullinger's  Decades,  and  bis  abridg- 
ment of  the  same  in  the  Handbook  of  the  Christian  Religion  (15  J'•!),  sec  Pestalozzi,  i)p.  380, 
4Gi),  .')();■)  sqq. 

'  See  Memeyer,  Proleg.  p.  Ixvii.  sq. 
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viction  that  tlie  Reformed  faith  is  in  liarmoiiy  with  the  true  Catholic 
faith  of  all  ages,  especially  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  Church. 

Hence  it  is  preceded  by  the  Imperial  edict  of  380  (from  the 
recognized  Justinian  code),  which  draws  the  line  between  orthodoxy 
and  heres}',  and  excludes  as  heresies  only  the  departures  from  the 
Apostolic  and  Nicene  faith.  It  inserts  also  tlie  brief  Trinitarian  creed 
ascribed  to  the  Roman  Pope  Damasus  (from  the  writings  of  Jerome), 
and  referred  to  in  said  decree  as  a  standard  of  orthodoxy.^  Harmony 
in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  ancient  Church  is  declared  suffi- 
cient, and  brotherly  union  consistent  with  variety  in  unessentials,  such 
as  in  fact  always  has  existed  in  the  Christian  Church,  As  in  former 
Confessions,  so  also  in  this,  Bullinger  distinctly  recognizes,  in  the  spirit 
of  Christian  liberty  and  progress,  the  constant  growth  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  consequent  right  of  improvement 
in  symbolical  statements  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession,  as  to  theological 
merit,  occupies  the  first  rank  among  the  Reformed  Confessions,  while 
in  practical  usefulness  it  is  surpassed  by  the  Heidelberg  and  Westmin- 
ster Shorter  Catechisms,  and  in  logical  clearness  and  precision  by  the 
Westminster  Confession,  which  is  the  product  of  a  later  age,  and  of  the 
combined  learnino;  and  wisdom  of  Eno-lish  and  Scotch  Calvinism.^ 

'  Several  creeds  bear  the  name  of  Damasus,  and  are  given  by  Hahn,  Billiothek  der  Sym- 
toZe,  pp.  179-190.  The  form  inserted  in  the  Confession  is  from  a  letter  to  Jerome  {Opera, 
ed.  Vallarsi,  Tom.  XI.  p.  1 45),  and  is  thus  referred  to  in  the  Imperial  edict :  '  Cunctos  j^opulos 
.  .  .  in  ea  volumus  rel'igione  versari  quavi  divinum  Petrum  Apostoluin  tradidisse  Romanis  .  .  . 
quamque  Pontificem  Damasum  sequi  claret,  et  Petrum  Alexandrite  Episcojmm,  virum  Ajio- 
stolicce  sanctitatis.^ 

*  I  add  some  testimonies  on  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession.  Hagenbach  (1.  c.  p.  8G) :  '7n 
ihrer  ganzen  Anlage  nnd  in  der  Durchfilhrung  einzelner  Punkte,  namentlich  in  praktischer 
Beziehung  (in  der  Scheidung  des  Geistlichen  und  Weltlichen,  u.  .s.  w.)  ist  sie  ein  ivahres  dogma- 
tischesKimstwerk zu  7iennen.'  Pestalozzi  (Bullinger,  p.  422):  ''Diese  Confession,  zu  der  Bullinger 
zweimal  Angesichts  des  Todes  sich  bekannte,  erscheint  als  das  reife  Ergehniss  seines  Glauhens- 
lebens,  seiner  reichen  inneren  und  ausseren  Erfahrung,  als  der  Inhegriff  seiner  theologischen 
Ueherzeiigung  wie  seiner  kirchlichen  Grundsatze,  als  die  achte,  ivahrhafte  Entwicklung  und 
Fortbildung  seiner  frilheren  Bekenntnisse,  zumal  der  ersten  helvetischen  Confession  (von  1536). 
Sie  ist  ein  Muster  von  Klarheit  und  Einfachheit,  wie  selbst  hervorragende  Gegner  anerkennen, 
ausgezeichnet  diirch  den  Ueberblick,  der  das  Ganze  der  christUchen  Lehre  umfasst,  der  vullige 
Ausdruck  von  Bullingers  Gesinnung,  scharf  ausgepragt  gegenilher  den  Verirrungen  des  romisch- 
katholischen  Kirchenthums,  milde  in  Bezug  auf  die  lutkerischen  Besonderheiten,  ohne  dock  der 
eigenen  Ueberzeugung  irgend  Eintrag  zu  thun.  Was  aber  vornehmlich  beachtenswerth,  sie  ist 
durchaus  getragen  von  detn  vollen,  klaren  und  ruhigen  Bewusstsein,  das  mit  so  durchgrei fender 
Kraftigkeit  Bullinger  beseelte,  der  dchten  apostolischen  und katliolischen  Kirche  anzugetioren,  der 
wahrhfft  bereclitigten  und  rechtgldubigcn  Kirche  Cltristi.     Sie  ist  fern  davon,  bloss  mit  der 
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in  view  of  the  importance  of  this  Confession,  I  give  here  a  con- 
densed translation  of  the  original•^  It  consists  of  thirty  chapters, 
Avhich  cover  in  natnral  order  all  the  articles  of  faith  and  discipline 
which  then  challenged  the  attention  of  the  Church. 

CnAP.  I.  TuE  Holt  Scriptures. — This  chapter  lays  down  the  evan- 
gelical rule  of  faith,  or  the  objective  principle  of  Protestantism. 

"We  believe  and  confess  that  the  Canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  are  the  true  Word  of  God,  and  have  sufficient 
authority  in  and  of  themselves,  and  not  from  men  ;  since  God  himself 
through  them  still  speaks  to  us,  as  he  did  to  the  Fathers,  the  Prophets, 
and  Apostles.  They  contain  all  that  is  necessary  to  a  saving  faith  and 
a  holy  life ;  and  hence  nothing  should  be  added  to  or  taken  from  them 
(Deut.  iv.  2 ;  Rev.  xxii.  IS,  19). 

From  the  Scriptures  must  be  derived  all  true  wisdom  and  piety,  and 
also  the  reformation  and  government  of  the  Churches,  the  proof  of 
doctrines,  and  the  refutation  of  errors  (2  Tim.  iii.  16, 17:  1  Tim.  iii.  15; 
1  Thess.  ii.  13;  Matt.  x.  20).  God  may  illuminate  men  directly  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  without  the  external  ministry ;  yet  he  has  chosen  the 
Scriptures  and  the  preaching  of  the  "Word  as  the  usual  method  of  in- 
struction. 

The  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  though  they  may  be  read 
for  edification,  are  not  to  be  used  as  an  authority  in  matters  of  faith.^ 

Bibel  in  der  Hand  nlles  das  zii  I'erwerfen,  was  nlc.ht  ausdruclclich  in  der  lieiligen  Sc.hrifl 
<jelehrt  und  gehoten  ist,  wiewold  ilir  diese  von  hochster  Geltung  ist,  als  oberste  Richtschnur  der 
christlichen  Wahrheit.  Sie  bricht  niclit  mit  dem  geschichtlich  Gewordenen  (jder  Ueberliefe- 
rung),  ansser  sofern  dieses  der  Schrifl  nicht  gemdss  ist.  Die  ganze  ^ntwickliing  der  christ- 
lichen Kirche  seit  den  Tagen  der  Apostel  bis  an/ die  (Jegenwart  ist  ihr  von  hohem  Werthe  und 
Jindet  ihre  ernste  lierUcksichtigung,  nur  dass  sie  sick  nach  der  ohersten  Norm  jiitiss  richten 
lassen.  Insofem  steht  sie  mit  ihrer  evangelischen  Schwesterkirche  lutherischen  Bekenntnisses 
gam  aiif  deinselben  Doden  und  kann  ihr  stets  die  Hand  reichen  ziir  Anndheriing,  moglicher 
Weise  auch  zu  einer  Jiinigung,  wenn  glcich  die  Auffassung  der  christlichen  Wahrheit  nach 
gewissen  Richtungen  hin  sich  unterscheidcn  und  deshalb  die  Entscheidung  iiber  diese  oder  jene 
einzelnen  Lehrjmnkte  und  Gvbrdiiche  verschieden  ausfullcn  inag.'  Dr.  Ilodge  (Si/st.  Theul. 
Vol.  III.  p.  034) :  'Tlie  Second  Helvetic  Confession  is,  on  some  accounts,  to  be  regarded  as 
the  most  authoritative  symbol  of  the  Reformed  Churcli,  as  it  was  more  generally  received  than 
any  other,  and  was  sanctioned  by  ditt'eient  parties.' 

'  The  full  Latin  text  will  be  found  in  Vol.  III. 

°  This  is  the  first  symbolical  cx_-lusion  of  the  Apocrypha  from  the  Canon.  The  Lutheran 
symbols  leave  this  (piestiuii  o])en. 
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We  condemn  the  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics  and  Manichseans,  and  all 
others  who  reject  tlie  Scriptures  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Chap.  II.  The  Interpketation  of  the  Scriptures  ;  the  Fathers, 
CouNcn.s,  AND  Traditions. — ΛΥβ  acknowledge  only  that  interpretation 
as  true  and  correct  which  is  fairly  derived  from  the  spirit  and  lan- 
guage of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  in  accordance  with  the  circum- 
stances, and  in  harmony  with  other  and  plainer  passages  (2  Pet.  i. 
20,  21). 

We  do  not  despise  tlie  interpretation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers 
and  the  teaching  of  Councils,  but  subordinate  them  to  the  Scriptures ; 
honoring  them  as  far  as  they  agree  with  the  Scriptures,  and  modestly 
dissenting  from  them  when  they  go  beyond  or  against  the  Scriptures. 
In  matters  of  faith  we  can  not  admit  any  other  judge  than  God  him- 
self, who  through  his  Word  tells  us  what  is  true  and  Avliat  is  false, 
what  is  to  be  followed,  and  what  is  to  be  avoided. 

We  reject  traditions  which  contradict  the  Scriptures,  though  they 
may  claim  to  be  apostolical.  For  the  Apostles  and  their  disciples 
could  not  teach  one  thing  by  writing,  and  another  by  Avord  of  mouth. 
St.  Paul  preached  the  same  doctrine  to  all  the  churches  (1  Cor.  iv.  17; 
2  Cor.  i.  13 ;  xii.  18).  The  Jews  likewise  had  their  traditions  of  the 
elders,  but  they  were  refuted  by  our  Lord  as  'making  void  "the  Word 
of  God'  (Matt.  XV.  8,  9  ;  Mark  vii.  6,  7). 

Chap.  III.  Of  God,  his  Unity  and  Trinity. — We  believe  and  teach 
that  God  is  one  in  essence  (Dent.  vi.  4 ;  Exod.  xx.  2,  3,  etc.),  and  three 
in  persons — Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  The  Father  hath  begotten 
the  Son  from  eternity ;  the  Son  is  begotten  in  an  unspeakable  man- 
ner; the  Holy  Ghost  eternally  proceeds  from  both,  and  is  to  be  wor- 
shiped with  both  as  one  God.  There  are  not  three  Gods,  but  three 
persons — consubstantial,  coeternal,  distinct  as  to  person  and  order,  yet 
without  any  inequality.  The  divine  essence  or  nature  is  the  same  in 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  (Luke  i.  35 ;  Matt.  iii.  17 ;  xxviii. 
19  ;  John  i.  32 ;  xiv.  26  ;  xv.  26). 

In  short,  we  accept  tlie  Apostles'  Creed,  which  delivers  to  us  the 
true  faith. 

We  therefore  condemn  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  and  all  who 
blaspheme  this  holy  and  adorable  Trinity.  AVe  also  condemn  all  here- 
tics, who  deny  the  Deity  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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Chap.  IV.  Of  Idols,  Images  of  God  and  of  Saints. — As  God  is  a 
spirit,  he  can  not  be  represented  by  any  image  (John  iv,  24;  Isa.  xl. 
18  ;  xliv.  9, 10  ;  Jer.  xvi.  19  ;  Acts  xvii.  29,  etc.). 

And  although  Christ  assumed  man's  nature,  yet  he  did  so  not  in 
oi'dcr  to  afford  a  model  for  sculptors  and  painters.  He  instituted  for 
tlie  instruction  of  the  people  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
sacraments,  but  not  images.  Epiphanius  tore  down  an  image  of  Christ 
and  some  saint  in  a  church,  because  he  regarded  it  contrary  to  the 
Scriptures. 

Chap.  V.  Tue  Adoration  and  Ινλ^οοατιον  of  God  through  the 
ONLY  Mediator  Jesus  Christ. — God  is  the  only  object  of  worship 
(Matt.  iv.  10).  And  he  is  to  be  worshiped  'in  spirit  and  in  truth' 
(John  iv.  24),  and  through  our  only  and  sufhcient  Mediator  and  Advo- 
cate Jesus  Christ  (1  Tim.  ii.  5  ;  1  John  ii,  1). 

Hence  we  neither  adore  nor  invoke  the  departed  saints,  and  give 
no  one  else  the  glory  that  belongs  to  God  alone  (Isa.  xlii.  8 ;  Acts 
iv.  12). 

Xevertheless,  we  neither  despise  nor  nndervalue  the  saints,  but  honor 
them  as  the  members  of  Christ  and  the  friends  of  God,  who  have  glo- 
riously overcome  the  flesh  and  the  world ;  we  love  them  as  brethren, 
and  hold  them  up  as  examples  of  faith  and  virtue,  desiring  to  dwell 
with  them  eternally  in  heaven,  and  to  rejoice  with  them  in  Christ. 

Much  less  do  we  believe  that  the  relics  of  saints  should  be  woi-shiped. 
Nor  do  Λνο  swear  by  saints,  since  it  is  forbidden  to  swear  by  the  name 
of  strange  gods  (Exod.  xxiii.  13  ;  Deut.  x.  20). 

Chap.  VI.  The  Providence  of  God.  — "We  believe  that  the  wise, 
eternal,  and  almighty  God  by  his  providence  preserves  and  rules  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  (Psa.  cxiii.  4-G ;  cxxxix.  3-4;  Acts  xvii. 
28  ;  Eom.  xi.  36). 

We  therefore  condemn  the  Epicureans,  who  blasphemously  affirm 
that  God  neither  sees  nor  cares  for  men  (Psa.  xciv.  3-9). 

AVe  do  not  despise  as  unnecessary  the  means  Avhereby  divine  Provi- 
dence works,  but  make  use  of  them  as  far  as  they  are  connnended  to 
us  in  the  Woid  of  God.  "VVe  disapprove  of  the  rash  words  of  those 
who  say  that  our  efforts  and  endeavors  are  vain. 

St.  Paul  well  knew  that  he  was  sailing  under  the  ])rovidence  of  Gotl, 
who  had  assured  him  that  he  nnist  bear  witness  at  liome  (Acts  xxiii. 
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11),  and  that  not  a  sonl  should  perish  (xxvii.  21,  34) ;  nevei'theless,  when 
the  sailors  were  seeking  flight,  he  said  to  the  centurion  and  the  soldiers: 
'Unless  these  abide  in  the  ship,  ye  can  not  be  saved'  (ver.  31),  For 
God  has  appointed  the  means  by  which  we  attain  to  the  end.^ 

Chap.  VII.  Of  the  Ceeation  of  all  Things  ;  of  Angels,  the 
Devil,  and  Man. — This  good  and  almighty  God  created  all  things, 
visible  and  invisible,  by  his  eternal  Word,  and  preserves  them  by  his 
coeternal  Spirit  (Psa.  xxxiii.  C  ;  John  i.  3).  lie  made  all  things  very 
good  and  for  the  use  of  man  (Gen.  i.  31). 

We  condemn  the  Manichirans  who  impiously  imagine  two  coeternal 
principles,  the  one  good,  the  other  evil,  and  two  antagonistic  gods. 

An£>;els  and  men  stand  at  the  head  of  all  creatures.  Ano;els  are 
ministers  of  God  (Psa.  civ.  4),  and  ministering  spirits  sent  for  them  who 
shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  (lleb.  i.  14). 

The  devil  was  a  murderer  and  liar  from  the  beginning  (John  viii.  44). 

Some  angels  persevered  in  obedience,  and  are  ordained  unto  the 
faithful  service  of  God  and  men;  but  others  fell  of  their  own  accord 
and  ran  into  destruction,  and  have  become  enemies  of  God  and  men. 

Man  was  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  and  placed  by 
God  in  paradise  as  ruler  over  the  earth  (Gen.  i.  27,  28 ;  ii.  8).  This  is 
celebrated  by  David  in  the  8th  Psalm.  Moreover,  (sod  gave  him  a 
wife  and  blessed  them  (Gen.  ii.  22  sqq.). 

Man  consists  of  two  diverse  substances  in  one  person — of  an  immortal 
soul,  which,  when  separated  from  the  body,  neither  sleeps  nor  dies,  and 
of  a  mortal  body,  which  at  the  last  judgment  shall  be  raised  again  from 
the  dead. 

AVe  condemn  those  who  deny  the  immortalitj-,  or  affirm  the  sleep  of 
the  soul,  or  teach  that  it  is  a  part  of  God. 

Chap.  VIII.  Of  Man's  Fall,  Sin,  and  the  Cause  of  Sin. — Man 
Avas  created  accordino•  to  the  imaiie  of  God,  in  true  rio-hteousness  and 
holiness,  good  and  upright.     But  by  the  instigation  of  the  serpent,  and 

'  Here  we  liave  a  clear  recognition  of  secondary  causes  in  opposition  to  fatalism  and  de- 
terminism which  has  sometimes  been  charged  upon  Calvinism.  The  Westminster  Confession 
(Chap.  III.)  is  still  more  explicit:  'God  from  all  eternity  did  by  the  most  wise  and  holy 
counsel  of  his  own  will  freely  and  unchangeably  ordain  whatsoever  comes  to  pass ;  yet  so  as 
thereby  neither  is  God  the  author  of  sin ;  nor  is  violence  offered  to  the  will  of  the  crenturea, 
nor  is  the  liberty  or  contingency  of  second  causes  taken  away,  but  rather  established  (Acts  ii. 
23 ;  iv.  27,  28  ;  xvii.  23,  24,  comp.  with  3G  ;  Matt.  xvii.  12  ;  John  xix.  11  ;  Prov.  xvi.  33}.' 
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through  liis  own  guilt,  he  fell  from  goodness  and  rectitude,  and  became, 
Ml  til  all  his  offspring,  subject  to  sin,  death,  and  various  calamities. 

Sin  is  that  inborn  corruption  of  man,  derived  and  propagated  from 
our  first  pai'ents,  thereby  Λνο  arc  immersed  in  depraved  lusts,  averse  to 
goodness  and  prone  to  all  evil,  and  unable  of  ourselves  to  do  or  think 
any  thing  that  is  good.  And  as  years  roll  on,  we  bring  forth  evil 
thoughts,  Avords,  and  deeds,  as  corrupt  trees  bring  forth  corrupt  fruits 
(Matt.  xii.  33).  Therefore  Λνο  arc  all  by  nature  under  the  wrath  of 
God,  and  subject  to  just  punishment. 

By  death  we  understand  not  only  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  but 
also  the  eternal  punishments  of  sin  (Eph.  ii.  1,  5  ;  Rom.  v.  12). 

We  therefore  acknowledge  that  there  is  original  sin  in  all  men,  and 
that  all  other  sins,  whether  mortal  or  venial,  also  the  unpardonable  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  spring  from  this  same  source.  We  acknowl- 
edge also  that  sins  are  not  equal,  but  some  are  more  grievous  than 
others  (Matt.  x.  14, 15  ;  xi.  24 ;  1  John  v.  16,  IT). 

We  condemn  the  Pelagians,  who  deny  original  sin  ;  the  Jovinianists, 
"who  with  the  Stoics  declare  all  sins  to  be  equal ;  and  those  who  make 
God  the  author  of  sin  against  the  express  teaching  of  Scriptures  (Psa. 
V.  5-7 ;  John  viii.  44). 

When  God  is  said  to  blind  or  harden  men,  or  to  give  them  over  to  a 
reprobate  mind  (Exod.  vii.  13  ;  John  xii.  40),  it  is  to  be  understood  as  a 
righteous  judgment.  Moreover,  God  overrules  the  wickedness  of  men 
for  good,  as  he  did  in  tlie  case  of  the  brethren  of  Joseph. 

Chap.  IX.  Of  Fkee  Will  and  Man's  Ability.  —  The  will  and 
moral  ability  of  man  must  be  viewed  under  a  threefold  state. 

First,  before  the  fall,  he  had  freedom  to  continue  in  goodness,  or  to 
yield  to  temptation. 

Secondly,  after  the  fall,  his  understanding  was  darkened  and  his 
will  became  a  slave  to  sin  (1  Cor.  ii.  14;  2  Cor.  iii.  5;  John  viii.  34; 
Rom.  viii.  7).  But  he  has  not  been  turned  into  '  a  stone  or  stock ; '  nor 
is  his  will  {voluntas)  a  non-Avill  {noluntas)}  He  serves  sin  willingly, 
not  unwillingly  {servit  peccato  non  nolens,  sed  volens).     In  external 

'  Expressions  used  by  Luther,  Flacius,  and  the  Formula  of  Concord.  The  Helvetic  and 
other  Reformed  Confessions  are  much  more  guarded  on  this  point,  and  teach  that  man, 
tiiough  totally  depraved,  remains  a  moral  and  resj)onsible  being  in  the  act  of  sinning.  I\re- 
lanclithon,  in  his  later  j)eriod,  came  to  the  same  view,  but  went  beyond  it  into  synergism. 
Cump.  above,  pp.  202,  270. 
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and  worldly  matters  man  retains  his  freedom  even  after  the  fall,  under 
the  general  providence  of  God. 

Thirdly,  in  the  regenerate  state,  man  is  free  in  the  true  and  proper 
sense  of  the  term.  His  intellect  is  enlightened  by  the  Iloly  Spirit  to 
understand  the  mysteries  and  the  will  of  God  ;  and  the  will  is  changed 
by  the  Spirit  and  endowed  with  the  power  freely  to  will  and  to  do 
what  is  good  (Rom.  viii.  5,  6  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  33  ;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  26  ;  John  viii. 
36 ;  Phil  i.  6,  29 ;  ii.  13). 

In  regeneration  and  conversion  men  are  not  merely  passive,  but  also 
active.  They  are  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  do  of  themselves 
what  they  do.  But  even  in  the  regenerate  there  remains  some  infirm- 
ity. The  flesh  strives  against  the  spirit  to  the  end  of  life  (Rom.  vii, 
li;  GaLv.  17). 

We  condemn  the  Manichieans,  who  deny  that  evil  originated  in  the 
free  Avill  of  man,  and  the  Pelagians,  Λνΐιο  teach  that  fallen  man  has 
suflficient  freedom  to  heep  God's  commandments.  The  former  are  re- 
futed by  Gen.  i.  27 ;  Eccles.  vii.  29 ;  the  latter  by  John  viii.  36. 

Chap.  X.  Τπε  Pkedestination  of  God  and  the  Election  of 
Saints. — God  has  fi-om  eternity  predestinated  or  freely  chosen,  of  his 
mere  grace,  \vithout  any  respect  of  men,  the  saints  whom  he  will  save 
in  Christ  (Eph.  i.  4 ;  2  Tim.  i.  9, 10). 

God  elected  us  in  Christ  and  for  Christ's  sake,  so  that  those  Λνΐιο  are 
already  implanted  in  Christ  by  faith  are  chosen,  but  those  out  of  Christ 
are  rejected  (2  Cor.  xiii.  5).^ 

Although  God  knows  who  are  his,  and  a  'small  number  of  the 
elect'  is  spoken  of,  yet  we  ought  to  hope  well  of  all,  and  not  rashly 
count  any  one  among  the  reprobate  (2  Tim.  ii.  19  ;  Matt.  xx.  16  ;  Phil, 
i.  3  sqq.). 

We  reject  those  who  seek  out  of  Christ  whether  they  are  chosen,  and 
what  God  has  decreed  concerning  them  from  eternity.  We  are  to 
hear  tlie  gospel  and  believe  it,  and  be  sure  that  if  we  believe  and  are 
in  Christ,  we  are  chosen.  AVe  must  listen  to  the  Lord's  invitation, 
'Come  unto  me'  (Matt.  xi.  28),  and  believe  in  the  unbounded  love  of 
God,  M'ho  gave  his  own  Son  for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  and  will 

'  ''Ergo  non  sine  medio,  licet  non  propter  ullum  meritum  nostrum,  sed  in  Christo  et  propter 
Christtim  nos  elegit  Deus,  vt  qui  jam  sunt  in  Christo  insiti  per  fideni,  illi  ipsi  etiam  sint  electi, 
reprobi  vero,  qui  sunt  extra  Christum.' 
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not  that  'one  of  tlicsc  little  ones  should  perish'  (John  iii.  IG ;  Matt, 
xviii.  14).'- 

Lct,  therefore,  Christ  be  the  inirror  in  which  we  behold  our  predes- 
tination. We  shall  have  a  sufficiently  evident  and  sure  testimony  of 
being  written  in  the  book  of  life  if  we  live  in  communion  Avitli  hiu), 
and  if  in  true  faith  he  is  ours  and  we  his. 

And  if  we  are  tempted  concenn'ng  oin-  predestination,  let  this  be  our 
comfoi't — that  God's  promises  are  general  to  believers,  as  he  himself 
says:  'Seek,  and  ye  shall  lind,  and  Avhosoever  asketh  shall  receive' 
(Matt.  vii.  8  sq.).  We  pray  Avith  the  Avhole  Church, '  Our  Father  which 
art  in  heaven ;'  by  baptism  we  are  ingrafted  into  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  we  are  often  fed  in  the  Church  by  his  flesh  and  blood  unto  life 
everlastini»•.  Thus  strengthened,  let  us  '  work  out  our  own  salvation 
with  fear  and  treiTibling,  for  it  is  God  who  worketh  in  us  both  to  will 
and  to  do  according  to  his  good  pleasure'  (Phil.  ii.  12. 13).^ 

Chap.  XL  Jesus  Cukist  true  God  and  Man,  and  tue  only  Sav- 
iour OF  THE  World. — We  believe  and  teach  that  the  Son  of  God,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  was  from  eternity  predestinated  by  the  Father  to  be 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  that  he  Avas  begotten  of  the  Father  from  all 
eternity  in  an  ineffable  manner  (Isa.  liii.  8 ;  Micah  v.  2 ;  John  i.  1). 
Therefore  the  Son,  according  to  his  Divinity,  is  coequal  and  consub- 
stantial  with  the  Father;  true  God,  not  merely  by  name  or  adoption  or 
by  conferring  of  a  dignity,  but  in  essence  and  nature  (1  John  v.  20 ; 
Phil.  ii.  6  ;  lleb.  i.  2,  3  ;  John  v.  18  ;  xvii.  5). 

We  abhor  the  blasphemous  doctrine  of  Arius  and  Servetus  in  op- 
position to  the  Son  of  God. 

We  also  believe  and  teach  that  the  same  eternal  Son  of  God  became 
the  Son  of  Man,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  and  David,  not  through  the 
Avill  of  man  (Ebionites),  but  he  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
born  of  the  ever -Virgin  Mary  [ex  liar  la  senvper  virgine),  as  taught  in 
the  gospel  history  and  the  Epistles  (Matt.  i.  18  ;  Luke  i.  3-4,  35  ;  1  John 
iv.  3;  Ileb.  ii.  IG).  The  body  of  Christ  was  therefore  neither  a  mere 
appearance,  nor  brought  down  from  heaven  (the  Gnostics,  Valentinus 

*  Comp.  ver.  10  and  11.  A  very  strong  passage  for  the  doctrine  of  infant  salvation,  and 
so  understood  by  Zwingli  and  Bullinger. 

'  This  Tenth  Article  is  moderately  Calvinistic  or  Aiigustinian,  and  neither  Arminian  nor 
Mehmclitlionian  (synergistic),  as  has  sometimes  been  claimed.  Comp.  Schweizer,  Ventrul- 
dogmen,  Vol.  I.  p.  470  ;  also  Siidhof 's  art.  in  llerzog. 
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and  Marcioii).  Moreover  liis  soul  was  not  without  reason  (Apollinaris), 
nor  his  flesli  without  a  soul  (Eunoinius) ;  but  he  had  a  rational  soul, 
and  a  flesh  with  senses  capable  of  true  suffering  (Matt.  xxvi.  36 ;  John 
xii.  27). 

Hence  Λνβ  acknoΛvleclge  in  one  and  the  same  Lord  Jesus  Christ  two 
natures,  a  divine  and  a  human,  which  are  conjoined  and  united  in  one 
person  without  absorption  or  confusion  and  mixture, 

AVe  worship  one  Lord  Christ,  not  two;  one  true  God-Man,  coequal 
(or  of  one  substance,  consuhstantialls,  ομοούσιος)  with  the  Father  as 
regards  his  divine  nature,  and  coeqUal  with  us  men,  sin  onlj  excepted 
(Heb.  iv.  15),  as  regards  his  human  nature. 

We  therefore  abominate  Kestorianism,  which  dissolves  the  unity  of 
person,  and  Eutychianism,  Monotlielitism,  and  Monophjsitism,  wliich 
destroy  the  proper  character  of  the  human  nature. 

We  do  not  teach  that  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  did  suffer,  nor  that 
tlie  human  nature  of  Christ  is  every  Avhere  present.  Tiie  true  body  of 
Christ  was  not  deilied  so  as  to  put  off  its  properties  and  to  be  absorbed 
into  the  divine  substance.  But  we  believe  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
did  truly  suffer  for  us  in  the  flesh  (1  Pet.  iii.  18 ;  iv.  1),  and  that  the 
Lord  of  glory  was  crucified  for  us  (1  Cor.  ii.  8).  For  we  accept  be- 
lievingly  and  reverently  the  'communication  of  properties,'  Λvhich  is 
deduced  from  the  Scriptures  and  employed  by  the  ancient  Clnn-ch  in 
explaining  and  harmonizing  seemingly  contradictory  passages.• 

We  believe  and  teach  that  Christ,  in  the  same  flesh  in  which  he 
died,  rose  from  the  dead  (Luke  xxiv.  30),  and  ascended  to  the  right 
hand  of  God  in  the  highest  heaven  (Eph.  iv.  10),  which  signifies  his 
elevation  to  the  divine  majesty  and  power,  but  also  a  definite  place 
(John  xiv.  2  ;  Acts  iii.  21). 

The  same  Christ  Λνΐΐΐ  come  again  to  judgment,  Λvhen  the  wickedness 

*  'iVa?«  comvmnicationem  idtomatuiii  ex  Scripturis  petitam  et  ah  universa  vetustate  in  ex- 
plicandis  componendisque  Scripturarum  locis  in  sper.iem  piignantihus  iisurpatam,  religiose  et 
reverent er  recijnmus  et  usurjmrmis.'  It  is  an  error,  therefore,  to  charge  the  Eeformed  Church 
with  rejecting  the  cominunicatio  idiomatum.  It  admits  the  communication  of  the  properties 
of  one  nature  to  the  whole  person,  but  denies  the  communication  of  the  properties  of  one 
nature  to  the  other,  viz.,  the  genus  majestaticum,  so  called,  Avhereby  the  infinite  attributes  of 
the  divine  nature  (as  omnipresence  and  omnipotence)  are  ascribed  to  the  human  nature,  and 
the  ge7ius  tapeinoticon,  whereby  the  finite  attributes  of  the  human  nature  are  ascribed  to  the 
divine.  Either  of  these  forms  leads  necessarily  to  a  Eutychian  confusion  of  natures.  The 
Lutheran  Church  teaches  the^enws  majestaticum,  as  a  support  to  its  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist, 
but  rejects  the  genus  tapeinoticon. 
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of  the  world  shall  liave  reached  the  highest  point,  and  Antichrist  cor- 
rupted the  true  religion.  He  will  destroy  Antichrist,  and  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead  (2  Thess.  ii.  8 ;  Acts  xvii.  51, 52 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  17). 
The  believers  will  enter  into  the  mansions  of  the  blessed ;  the  unbe- 
lievers, with  the  devil  and  his  angels,  will  be  cast  into  everlasting 
torment  (Matt.  xxv.  41 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  11  ;  2  Tet.  iii.  7). 

We  reject  all  Λνΐιο  deny  tlie  real  resurrection ;  who  teach  the  ulti- 
mate salvation  of  all  the  godless,  and  even  the  devil.  We  also  reject 
the  Jewish  dream  of  a  millennium,  or  golden  age  on  earth,  before  the 
last  judgment. 

AVe  believe  and  teach  that  Christ  is  the  only  Redeemer  of  the  whole 
world,  in  Avhom  all  are  saved  that  were  saved  before  the  law,  under 
the  law,  and  under  the  gospel,  or  will  yet  be  saved  to  the  end  of  the 
world  (John  x.  1,  7  ;  Acts  iv.  12 ;  xv.  11 ;  1  Cor.  x.  1, 4 ;  Rev.  xiii.  8). 

We  therefore  confess  and  teach  with  a  loud  voice :  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  only  Saviour  of  the  w^rld,  the  King  and  High-priest,  the  true 
Messiah,  whom  all  the  shadows  and  types  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
did  prefigure  and  promise.  God  did  send  him  to  us,  and  .we  need  not 
look  for  another.  There  remains  nothing  but  that  we  sliould  give  all 
glory  to  him,  believe  in  him,  and  rest  in  him  alone. 

And,  to  say  much  in  a  few  Avords,  we  sincerely  believe  and  loudly 
confess  all  that  has  been  determined  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  con- 
cerning the  mystery  of  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
is  contained  in  the  creeds  and  decrees  of  the  first  four  oecumenical 
Councils  held  in  Nicese,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon,  in 
the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius,  and  all  similar  creeds;  and  we  reject  all 
contrary  to  the  same.  In  this  manner  we  retain,  unchanged  and  entire, 
the  Christian,  orthodox,  and  catholic  faith ;  knowing  that  nothing  is 
contained  in  the  aforesaid  creeds  which  does  not  correspond  with  the 
ΛVord  of  God  and  aid  in  setting  forth  the  true  faith.' 

'  An  express  and  emphatic  indorsement  of  the  cecumenical  Creeds,  on  the  ground  of  their 
agreement  with  the  Scriptures:  'Et  ut  paucis  mrdta  hnjus  causce  dicumus,  qua'cunque  de  in- 
carnalionis  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  mj/sterio  definita  sunt  ex  Scripturis  Sanctis,  et  compre- 
kensa  symbolis  ar.  sententiis  quatuor  primnrum  et  jtrastanlissimarum  Synodorinn  celebratarnm 
Nire<v,  Constantinopoli,  Ephesi,  et  Chalcedorie,  una  ciivi  beati  Athanasii  Symbolo,  ct  omnibus 
his  similibus  symbolis,  credimus  corde  syncero,  el  ore  libera  ingenue  jirojilemur,  condemnantes 
omnia  his  coiilraria.  Atque  ad  hunc  modiim  retinemns  inviolatam  sive  integrum  Jidem  Chri- 
stiannm,  orthodoxam  atque  cat/iolicam :  sr.ientes,  xymbolis  pradictis  nihil  contineri,  quod  non 
sit  coriforme  Verba  Dei,  et  prorsus  faciat  ad  synceram  jidei  explicationem.' 
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Chap.  XII.  The  Law  of  God. — The  law  of  God  explains  the  will  of 
God  and  the  difference  between  what  is  good  and  bad,  just  and  unjust. 
It  is  therefore  good  and  holy.  It  is  twofold:  the  law  of  nature  in- 
scribed on  the  hearts  of  men  (Rom.  ii.  15),  and  the  Avritten  law  of 
Moses.  The  latter  we  divide  for  perspicuity's  sake  into  the  moral  law, 
comprehended  in  the  two  tables  of  the  Decalogue  (Exod.  xx. ;  Dent. 
v.);  the  ceremonial  law,  concerning  worship  and  sacred  rites;  and  the 
judicial,  concerning  polity  and  economy. 

The  law  of  God  is  complete,  and  allows  no  addition  nor  subtraction 
(Deut.  iv.  2 ;  Isa.  xxx.  21).  It  is  given  to  us,  not  that  by  keeping  it  we 
might  be  justified,  but  that  we  may  be  led  to  a  knowledge  of  sin  and 
guilt,  and,  despairing  of  our  own  strength,  turn  by  faith  to  Christ 
(Rom.  iv.  15  ;  iii.  20 ;  viii.  3 ;  Gal.  iii.  21-24).  Christ  is  the  end  of  the 
law,  and  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law  (Rom.  x.  4;  Gal.  iii. 
13).  He  enables  us  to  fulfill  the  law,  and  his  righteousness  and  obe- 
dience are  imputed  to  us  through  faith. 

The  law  is  abolished  inasmuch  as  it  no  more  condemns  and  works 
wrath  in  them  that  believe,  who  are  under  grace,  and  not  under  tlie 
law.  Besides,  Christ  has  fulfilled  all  the  types  of  the  law,  and  put  tlie 
substance  in  the  place  of  the  shadows;  in  him  we  have  all  fullness. 
Nevertheless,  the  law  is  useful  in  showing  us  all  virtues  and  vices,  and 
in  regulating  the  life  of  new  obedience.  Christ  did  not  come  to  de- 
stroy, but  to  fulfill  the  law  (Matt.  v.  17). 

We  therefore  condemn  old  and  modern  Antinomianism. 

Chap.  XIII.  The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. — The  law  works  wrath 
and  announces  the  curse  (Rom.  iv.  15  ;  Deut.  xxvii.  26) ;  the  gospel 
announces  grace  and  blessing  (John  i.  17).  Nevertheless,  those  who 
lived  before  and  under  the  law  were  not  deprived  altogether  of  the 
gospel,  but  had  great  promises  (Gen.  iii.  15  ;  xxii.  IS ;  xlix.  10).  The 
promises  were  partly  temporal,  partly  spiritual  and  eternal.  By  tlie 
gospel  promises  the  fathers  obtained  salvation  in  Christ. 

In  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  the  gospel  is  the  glad  tidings  of  sal- 
vation by  Christ,  in  whom  we  have  forgiveness,  redemption,  and  ever- 
lasting life.  Hence  the  history  of  Christ  recorded  by  the  four  Evan- 
gelists is  justly  called  the  gospel. 

Compared  with  the  legalism  of  the  Pharisees  the  gospel  appeared  to 
be  a  new  doctrine,  as  it  is  even  now  called  new  by  the  Papists;  but  in 
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fact  it  is  the  oldest  doctrine,  for  God  foreordained  from  eternity  to 
save  the  world  through  Christ,  and  has  revealed  this  plan  in  the  gospel 
(2  Tim.  i.  9, 10).  It  is  thei-efore  a  grave  error  to  call  our  evangelical 
faith  a  recent  innovation. 

Chap.  XIV.  Of  Kepkntance  and  Conversion. — Repentance  (jutra- 
voia)  is  a  change  of  heart  produced  in  a  sinner  by  the  woixl  of  the  gos- 
pel and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  includes  a  knowledge  of  native  and  actual 
depravity,  a  godly  sorrow  and  hatred  of  sin,  and  a  determination  to 
live  hereafter  in  virtue  and  holiness.  True  repentance  is  turning  to 
God  and  all  good,  and  turning  away  from  the  devil  and  all  evil.  It  is 
the  free  gift  of  God,  and  not  the  result  of  our  own  strcngtli  (2  Tim. 
ii.  25). 

AVe  have  examples  of  true  repentance  in  the  woman  that  was  a  sin- 
ner (Luke  vii.  38),  in  Peter  after  his  fall  (xxii.  62),  in  the  prodigal  son 
(xv.  18),  and  the  publican  in  the  temple  (xviii.  13). 

It  is  sufficient  to  confess  our  sins  to  God  in  private  and  in  the  pub- 
lic service  ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  confess  to  a  priest,  for  this  is  nowhere 
commanded  in  the  Scriptures;  although  we  may  seek  counsel  and 
comfort  from  a  minister  of  the  gospel  in  time  of  distress  and  trial 
(comp.  James  v.  16). 

The  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  out  of  which  the  Papists  forge 
swords,  sceptres,  and  crowns,  are  given  to  all  legitimate  ministers  of 
the  Church  in  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the  maintenance  of  dis- 
cipline (Matt.  xvi.  19;  John  xx.  23;  Mark  xvi.  15;  2  Cor.  v.  IS,  19). 
We  condemn  the  profitable  popish  doctrine  of  penance  and  of  indul- 
gences, and  apply  to  them  Peter's  word  to  Simon  Magus:  'Thy  money 
perish  with  thee'  (Acts  viii.  20). 

CuAP.  XV.  Of  Tkl'e  Justification  of  Believers.  —  'To  justify' 
means,  with  the  Apostle  when  treating  of  this  subject,  to  remit  sins, 
to  absolve  from  guilt  and  punishment,  to  receive  into  grace,  and  to 
pronounce  just  (Pom.  viii.  33  ;  Acts  xiii.  38  ;  Dent.  xxv.  1 ;  Isa.  v.  23). 

By  nature  we  are  all  sinners  and  guilty  of  death  before  the  tribunal 
of  God,  and  we  can  be  justified  only  by  the  merits  of  Christ  crucified 
and  risen  again.  For  his  sake  God  is  recon(;iled,  and  imputes  to  us  not 
our  sins,  but  the  righteousness  of  Christ  as  our  own,  so  that  Ave  are 
purged  and  absolved  from  sin,  death  and  damnation,  and  heirs  of 
eternal  life.     Properly  speaking,  God  alone  justifies  and  justifies  only 
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for  Christ's  suke,  not  imputing  to  ns  our  sins,  but  the  righteousness  of 
Christ. 

We  therefore  teach  and  believe,  "with  tlie  Apostle,  that  the  sinner  is 
justified  by  faith  alone  in  Christ  {sola  fide  in  C/i?'isiicm),  not  by  the  law, 
nor  by  any  works  (Rom.  iii.  28  ;  iv.  2  sqq. ;  Eph.  ii.  8,  9).  Righteous- 
ness is  imputed  to  faith  because  it  receives  Christ  as  our  righteousness 
and  ascribes  all  to  the  grace  of  God,  but  not  because  it  is  our  work  :  it 
is  the  gift  of  God.  As  we  receive  food  by  eating,  so  faith  appropri- 
ates Christ. 

We  do  not  divide  justification  by  ascribing  it  partly  to  the  grace  of 
God  or  to  Christ,  and  partly  to  our  works  or  merits,  but  solely  and 
exclusivel}'  to  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  through  faith.  We  must  first 
be  justified  before  we  can  do  good  works.  Love  is  derived  from  faith 
(ITim.  i.5;  Gal  v.  G). 

Therefore  we  speak  here  not  of  a  false,  dead  faith,  but  of  a  living 
and  vivifying  faith  which  lives  in  Christ,  our  life,  and  proves  its  life  by 
living  works.  Even  James  (chap,  ii.)  does  not  contradict  our  doctrine, 
for  he  speaks  of  a  dead  faith  wliich  even  demons  have,  and  he  shows 
that  Abraham  proved  his  living  and  justifying  faith  by  works. 

CiiAP.  XVI.  Faith  and  Good  AVokks,  tueik  Rewakd  akd  τπι: 
Merit  of  Man. — Christian  faith  is  iiot  a  human  opinion  and  persua- 
sion, but  a  most  firm  confidence  and  clear  and  steady  assent  of  the 
mind,  a  most  certain  apprehension  of  the  truth  of  God  as  laid  down  in 
the  Scriptures  and  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  therefore  of  God  himself 
as  the  highest  good,  and  especially  of  the  divine  promise  and  of  Christ, 
Λνΐιο  is  the  crown  of  all  promises.  Such  a  faith  is  a  free  gift  of  God, 
wlio  of  his  grace  grants  it  to  his  elect  through  his  Holy  Spirit  by  means 
of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  believing  prayer  when  and  in  what 
measure  he  pleases.  Tliis  faith  lias  degrees  and  is  subject  to  growth; 
hence  the  prayer  of  the  Apostles:  'Lord,  increase  our  faith'  (Luke 
xvii.  5).  [Then  follow  a  number  of  Scripture  proofs :  Lleb.  xi.  1 ;  2 
Cor.  i.  20;  PhiL  i.  29;  Eom.  xii.  3;  2  Thess.  ii.  3;  Eom.  x.  16;  Acts 
xiii.48;  Gal.  v.  6,  etc.] 

We  teach  that  good  w^rks  proceed  from  a  living  faith,  through  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  are  done  by  believers  according  to  the  will  and  rule 
of  the  AVord  of  God  (2  Pet.  i.  5  sqq. ;  1  Thess.  iv.  3,  6,  23). 

Good  woi'ks  must  be  done,  not  to  merit  thereby  eternal  life,  which  is 
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a  free  gift  of  God  (Rom.  vi.  23),  nor  for  ostentation  or  from  seltisliness, 
which  the  Lord  rejects  (Matt.  vi.  2 ;  xxiii.  5),  but  for  the  glory  of  God, 
to  adorn  om•  calling  and  to  show  our  gratitude  to  God,  and  for  the 
good  of  our  neighbor  (Matt.  v.  IG  ;  Eph.  iv.  1  ;  Col.  iii.  17;  Phil.  ii.  4; 
Tit.  iii.  14).  Although  we  teach  that  man  is  justified  by  faith  of 
Christ  and  not  by  any  works,  we  do  not  condemn  good  works.  Man  is 
created  and  regenerated  by  faith  in  order  to  work  unceasingly  what  is 
good  and  nseful.  'Every  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit'  (Matt, 
vii.  17).  'lie  that  abideth  in  me,  the  same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit' 
(John  XV.  5).  'We  are  God's  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus 
unto  good  works,  which  God  hath  before  ordained  that  we  should  walk 
in  them'  (Eph.  ii.  10). 

We  condemn,  therefore,  all  who  despise  good  works  or  declare  them 
useless;  at  the  same  time  wo  do  not  deem  them  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, in  the  sense  that  without  them  no  one  was  ever  saved ;  for  we  are 
saved  by  Christ  alone ;  but  good  works  are  necessarily  born  of  faith, 
and  improperly  salvation  may  be  ascribed  to  them  which  properly  is 
ascribed  to  grace  (Rom.  xi.  C). 

God  is  M'ell  pleased  and  approves  of  works  which  are  done  by  us 
through  faith  (Acts  x.  35  ;  Col.  i.  9, 10).  He  also  richly  rewards  them 
(Jer.  xxxi.  IG  ;  Matt.  v.  12  ;  x.  42).  But  we  ascribe  this  reward  not  to 
the  merits  of  man  who  receives  it,  but  to  the  goodness  and  faithfulness 
of  God  Λνΐιο  promises  and  grants  it,  although  he  owes  nothing  to  his 
creatures.  Even  if  we  have  done  all,  we  are  unprofitable  servants 
(Luke  xvii.  10).  We  say  with  Augustine,  that  God  crowns  and  rewards 
in  us,  not  our  merits,  but  the  gifts  of  his  grace.  It  is  a  reward  of 
grace,  not  of  merit.  We  have  nothing  but  what  we  have  received 
(comp.  1  Cor.  iv.  7). 

We  therefore  condenm  those  who  so  defend  the  nun-its  of  men  as  to 
set  at  naught  the  grace  of  God. 

CuAr.  XVII.  Of  the  Catholic  and  Holy  CnuKcn  of  God,  and  of 
THE  only  Head  of  the  Church. — Since  God  willed  from  the  begin- 
ning that  men  should  be  saved  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  truth,  it 
follows  of  necessity  that  there  always  was,  and  now  is,  and  shall  be  to 
the  end  of  time,  a  Church  or  an  assembly  of  believers  and  a  conmiunion 
of  saints,  called  and  gathered  from  the  world,  who  know  and  Avorship 
the  true  God  in  Christ  our  Saviour,  and  partake  by  faith  of  all  the 
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benefits  freely  offered  tlirougli  Clirist.  They  are  fellow-citizens  of  tlie 
same  household  of  God  (Eph.  ii.  19).  To  this  refers  the  article  in  the 
Creed:  Ί  believe  the  holy  catholic  Church,  the  communion  of  saints.' 

And  as  tliere  is  but  one  God,  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man, 
Jesus  the  Messiah,  one  pastor  of  the  whole  ilock,  one  head  of  this  bod3% 
one  Spirit,  one  salvation,  one  faith,  one  testament  or  .covenant,  there 
must  needs  be  but  one  Church,  Avliich  we  call  catholic,  tliat  is,  universal, 
spi'ead  throughout  all  parts  of  the  world  and  all  ages. 

We  therefore  condemn  the  Donatists,  μΊιο  confiued  the  Church  to 
some  corners  of  Africa,  and  also  the  Roman  excliisiveness,  which  pre- 
tends that  the  Roman  Church  alone  is  the  catholic  Church. 

The  Church  is  divided,  not  in  itself,  but  on  account  of  the  diversity 
of  its  members.  There  is  a  Church  militant  on  earth  struo-o-linor 
against  the  ilesh,  the  world,  and  the  devil,  and  a  Church  triumphant 
in  heaven  rejoicing  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord ;  nevertheless  there  is 
a  communion  between  the  two.  The  Church  militant  is  again  divided 
into  particular  Churches.  It  M'as  differently  constituted  among  the 
Patriarchs,  then  under  Moses,  then  under  Christ  in  the  gospel  dispen- 
sation ;  but  there  is  only  one  salvation  in  the  one  Messiah,  in  whom 
all  are  united  as  members  of  one  body,  partaking  of  the  same  spiritual 
food  and  drink.  AYe  enjoy  a  greater  degree  of  light  and  more  perfect 
liberty. 

This  Church  is  called  the  house  of  the  living  God  (1  Tim.  iii.  15), 
built  of  lively  and  spiritual  stones  (1  Pet.  ii.  5),  resting  on  an  immova- 
ble rock,  the  only  foundation  (1  Cor.  iii.  11),  the  ground  and  pillar  of 
the  truth. (1  Tim.  iii.  15).  It  can  not  err  as  long  as  it  rests  on  the  rock 
Christ,  on  the  foundation  of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles ;  but  it  errs 
as  often  as  it  departs  from  him  who  is  the  truth.*  The  Church  is  also 
called  a  virgin,  the  jbride  of  Christ,  the  only  and  beloved  (2  Cor.  xi.  2), 
and  the  body  of  Christ,  because  the  believers  are  living  members  of 
Christ  under  him  the  head  (Eph.  i.  23,  etc.). 

The  Church  can  have  no  other  head  than  Christ.  He  is  the  one 
universal  pastor  of  his  flock,  and  has  promised  his  presence  to  the  end 
of  the  world.     He  needs,  therefore,  no  vicar;  for  this  Λvould  imply 


*  ""Non  errat  ilia,  quamdiu  innititur  petrce  Chrlsto  et  fundamento  Prophetarum  et  Aposto- 
loruni.    Nee  mirum,  si  erret,  quoties  deserit  ilium,  qui  solus  est  Veritas.' 
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his  absence.  [Those  Avho  introduce  a  double  lieadship  and  govern- 
meiit  in  the  Church  plainly  belong  to  the  errorists  condemned  by  the 
Apostles  (2  Pet.  ii. ;  Acts  xx. ;  2  Cor.  xi. ;  2  Thess.  ii.).]  ^ 

But  by  rejecting  the  Roman  head  Λve  do  not  introduce  disorder 
and  confusion  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  since  we  adhere  to  the  gov- 
ern ment  delivered  by  the  A])ostles  before  there  was  any  Pope.  The 
lioman  head  preserves  the  tyranny  and  corruption  in  tlie  Church,  and 
opposes  and  destroys  all  just  reformation. 

They  object  that  since  our  separation  from  Pome  all  sorts  of  con- 
troversies and  divisions  have  arisen.  As  if  there  had  never  been  any 
sects  and  dissensions  in  the  Poman  Church,  in  the  pulpits,  and  among 
the  people !  God  is  indeed  a  God  of  order  and  peace  (1  Cor.  xiv.  33) ; 
nevertheless  there  were  parties  and  divisions  even  in  the  Apostles' 
Church  (Acts  xv. ;  1  Cor.  iii. ;  Gal.  ii.).  God  overrules  these  divisions 
for  his  glory  and  for  the  illustration  of  truth. 

Communion  with  the  true  Church  of  Christ  we  highly  esteem,  and 
deny  that  those  who  separate  from  it  can  live  before  God.  As  there 
M'as  no  salvation  out  of  the  ark  of  Xoah,  so  there  is  no  certain  sal- 
vation out  of  Christ,  who  exhibits  himself  to  the  elect  in  the  Church 
for  their  nourishment.^ 

But  we  do  not  so  restrict  the  Church  as  to  exclude  those  who  from 
unavoidable  necessity  .and  unwillingly  do  not  partake  of  the  sacra- 
ments, or  Λνΐιο  are  weak  in  faith,  or  still  have  defects  and  errors.    God 


'  The  passage  in  brackets,  according  to  the  Zurich  MS.,  was  substituted  by  BuUinger  on 
tlic  margin  for  the  following  sentence,  which  he  wished  to  have  canceled  (see  note  in  Nie- 
meyer,  p.  ."JOl) :  'We  reject  the  Komish  fiction  concerning  an  official  head  and  title  of  the 
servant  of  the  servants  of  Christ;  for  experience  proves  that  this  is  an  empty  boast,  and  that 
the  Pope  makes  liimself  an  enemy  of  Christ,  and  exalts  himself  above  God,  sitting  in  the 
tem])Ie  of  God,  and  showing  himself  that  he  is  God'  (2  Thess.  ii.  4). 

'  '' Ut  extra  arcain  Noli  non  erat  uUa  salus,  pereunte  mundo  in  diluvio,  ita  crediiniix,  extra 
Christum,  qui  se  electis  in  Ecclesia  frnenduni  prabet,  nullam  esse  salute?n  certain :  et  proinde 
doreinits,  vivere  vnlentes  non  oportere  separari  a  vera  Christi  £rclesia.'  This  high  estimate 
of  the  Church  reminds  one  of  Cyprian's  ^ Extra  ecclesiam  nulla  salus,'  of  Tertullian's  'Q;// 
ecclesiam  non  hahet  inatrem,  iJeuin  non  habet  jiatrem,'  and  of  Augustine's  '' E(jo  evamjelio  non 
crederem,  nisi  me  commoveret  ecclesia  auctoritas.'  Calvin,  in  his  Institutes  (lib.  IV.  c.  1), 
uses  similar  language.  But  we  must  remember  that  the  Calvinistic  system  does  not  l)ind 
election  to  the  visible  means  of  grace,  and  admits  the  possibility  of  salvation  without  baptism. 
BuUinger  denies  only  the  certainli/  of  salvation  {salutem  certain)  outside  of  the  Church  (comp. 
above  what  follows);  and  so  must  be  understood  the  Westminster  C-onfession  of  Faith, 
Ch.  XXV.  2,  when  it  asserts  that  out  of  the  visible  catliolic  or  universal  Church  'there  is  no 
ordinary  possibility  of  salvation.' 
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had  friends  even  outside  of  tlie  Jewish  people.  "We  know  what  hap- 
pened to  Peter,  and  to  chosen  believers  from  day  to  day,  and  we  know 
that  the  Apostle  censured  the  Christians  in  Galatia  and  Corinth  for 
grave  offenses,  and  yet  calls  them  holy  churches  of  Christ.  Yea,  God 
may  at  times  by  a  righteous  judgment  allow  the  Church  to  be  so  ob- 
scured and  shaken  as  to  appear  almost  annihilated,  as  in  the  days  of 
Elijah  (1  Kings  xix.  18;  comp.  Rev.  vii.  4,  9);  but  even  then  he  has 
his  true  worshipers,  even  seven  thousand  and  more ;  for  '  the  founda- 
tion of  God  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal,  the  Lord  knoweth  them  that 
are  Ids'  (2  Tim.  ii.  19).  Hence  the  Church  may  be  called  invisible, 
not  that  the  men  composing  it  are  invisible,  but  because  they  are 
known  only  to  God,  while  we  are  often  mistaken  in  our  judgment. 
There  are  also  many  hypocrites  in  the  Church,  who  outwardly  conform 
to  all  the  ordinances,  but  will  ultimately  be  revealed  in  their  true  char- 
acter and  be  cut  off  (1  John  ii.  19  ;  Matt.  xiii.  2•!,  47). 

The  true  unity  of  the  Church  is  not  to  be  sought  in  ceremonies  and 
rites,  but  in  the  truth  and  in  the  catholic  faith,  as  laid  down  in  the 
Scriptures  and  summed  up  in  the  Apostles'  Creed.  Among  the  an- 
cients there  Λvas  a  great  diversity  of  rites  without  dissolving  the  unity 
of  the  Church. 

Chap.  XVIII.  On  the  Ministers  of  the  Church,  their  Institution 
AND  Offices. — God  always  used  ministers  for  gathering  and  govern- 
ing the  Church  (Rom.  x.  14, 17 ;  John  xiii.  20 ;  Acts  xvi.  9 ;  1  Cor. 
iii.  9,  etc.). 

God  employed  the  Patriarchs,  Moses,  and  the  Prophets  as  teachers 
of  their  age.  At  last  he  sent  his  only-begotten  Son,  filled  with  infinite 
Λvisdom,  to  be  our  infallible  guide.  Christ  chose  the  Apostles,  and 
these  ordained  pastors  in  all  the  Churches  (Acts  xiv.  23),  whose  suc- 
cessors have  taught  and  governed  the  Church  to  this  day. 

The  ministers  of  the  New  Testament  are  called  Apostles,  prophets, 
evangelists,  bishops,  presbyters,  pastors,  and  teachers  (1  Cor.  xii.  28 ; 
Eph.  iv.  11).  In  subsequent  times  other  names  were  introduced,  as 
patriarchs,  archbishops,  metropolitans,  archpresbyters,  deacons,  and  sub- 
deacons,  etc.  But  we  are  satisfied  with  the  offices  instituted  by  the 
Apostles  for  the  teaching  and  governing  of  the  Church. 

A  minister  should  be  lawfully  called  and  chosen  by  the  Church,  and 
excel  in  sacred  learning,  pious  eloquence,  prudence,  and  unblemished 
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character  (1  Tim.  iii.  2  ;  Tit.  i.  5).  "NVlicii  elected,  a  minister  should  be 
oi'dained  of  the  elders  by  public  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
We  reject  arbitrary  intruders  and  incompetent  pastors.  But  Ave  ac- 
knowledge that  innocent  simplicity  may  be  more  useful  than  haughty 
learning. 

Λ  minister  of  the  ISOw  Testament  is  not  a  priest,  as  in  the  Jewish 
dispensation,  offering  sacrifices  for  the  living  and  the  dead.  Christ  is 
our  eternal  Iligh-priest,  who  fulfilled  and  abolished  typical  sacrifices 
by  his  one  perfect  sacrifice  on  the  cross ;  and  all  believers  are  priests 
offering  spiritual  sacrifices — nameh',  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  God 
continually. 

Λ11  ministers  are  equal  in  power  and  commission.  Bishops  and 
presbyters  were  originally  tlie  same  in  oftice,  and  governed  the  Church 
by  their  united  services,  mindful  of  the  words  of  tlie  Lord :  '  lie  Λνΐιο 
will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  ser\ant'  (Luke  xxii.  26). 
Jerome  {Com.  on  Titus)  says :  '  Before,  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil, 
party  spirit  and  sectarianism  arose,  the  churches  Avcre  governed  by  the 
common  counsel  of  the  presbyters ;  but  afterwards,  when  every  one 
thought  that  those  Avhom  he  had  baptized  belonged  to  him,  not  to  Christ, 
it  Avas  decreed  that  one  of  the  presbyters  should  by  election  be  placed 
over  the  rest,  and  be  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  Avliole  Church,  and 
thus  the  seed  of  schisms  be  destroyed.'  But  Jerome  does  not  present 
this  decree  as  divine,  for  he  soon  adds  that  presbyters  and  bishops 
know  that  this  distinction  is  based  on  ecclesiastical  custom,  and  not  on 
divine  counnand.  Therefore  no  one  can  be  lawfully  forbidden  to  re- 
turn from  human  custom  to  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

The  chief  duties  of  ministers  are  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments,  the  care  of  souls,  and  the  maintenance 
of  discipline.  To  do  this  effectually  they  nmst  live  in  the  fear  of  God, 
pray  constantly,  study  the  Scriptures  diligently,  be  always  Avatchful, 
and  shine  before  all  by  purity  of  life.  In  the  exercise  of  discipline, 
they  should  remember  that  the  power  was  given  to  them  for  edifica- 
tion and  not  for  destruction  (2  Cor.  x.  8  ;  comp.  Matt.  xiii.  20). 

We  reject  the  error  of  the  Donatists,  who  make  the  efiicacy  of  the 
preaching  and  the  sacraments  to  depend  on  the  moral  character  of  the 
minister.     The  voice  of  Christ  must  be  Iieard  and  obeved  even  out  of 
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the  mouth  of  an  miwortliy  servant  (Matt,  xxiii.  3) ;  and  the  sacraments 
are  efficacious  to  the  worthy  recipient  by  virtue  of  their  divine  appoint- 
ment and  the  Word  of  Christ.  On  these  things  St.  Augustine  has 
much  disputed  from  the  Scriptures  against  the  Donatists. 

Nevertheless,  proper  control  and  discipline  should  be  exercised  over 
the  doctrine  and  conduct  of  ministers  in  synods.  False  or  immoral 
teachers  should  not  be  tolerated,  but  Avarned  or  deposed.  We  do  not 
disapprove  general  or  cecumenical  councils  if  they  are  conducted,  ac- 
cording to  the  apostolic  example  (Acts  xv.),  for  the  Avelfare,  and  not 
for  the  corruption  of  the  Church. 

As  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  reward,  the  minister  is  entitled  to  the 
maintenance  of  himself  and  family  from  the  congregation  he  serves 
(1  Cor.  ix.  9  sqq. ;  1  Tim.  v.  18,  etc.).  Against  the  Anabaptists,  Λνΐιο 
denounce  ministers  living  off  their  ministry. 

Chap.  XIX.  The  Sackaments  of  τπε  Church  of  Christ. — AVith 
the  preaching  of  the  Word  are  joined  sacraments  or  sacred  rites  insti- 
tuted by  God  as  signs  and  seals  of  his  promises  for  tlie  strengthening 
of  our  faith,  and  as  pledges  on  our  part  for  our  consecration  to  him. 

The  sacraments  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  were  circumcision  and 
the  paschal  lamb;  the  sacraments  of  the  Clu-istian  dispensation  are 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  Papists  count  seven  sacraments.  Of  these  we  acknowledge  re- 
pentance, ordination  of  ministers,  and  marriage  as  useful  institutions 
of  God,  but  not  as  sacraments.  Conlirmatiou  and  extreme  unction  arc 
inventions  of  men,  which  may  be  abolished  without  any  loss,  AVe  ab- 
hor all  merchandise  carried  on  with  the  sacraments  by  Romish  priests. 

The  supreme  benefit  of  the  sacraments  is  Christ  the  SaNiour,  that 
Lamb  of  God  slain  for  our  sins  from  the  foundation  of  the  Avorld,  and 
that  Kock  of  which  all  our  fathers  drank.  So  far  the  sacraments  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the  san^.e.  But  we  have  the  abidina• 
substance. 

Sacraments  consist  of  the  Word,  the  sign,  and  the  thing  signified. 
By  the  Word  of  God  and  institution  of  Christ  they  become  sacraments 
and  are  sanctified.  The  sign  in  baptism  is  water,  the  thing  signified  is 
regeneration  or  the  Avashing  from  sins.  The  sign  in  the  Lord's  Suj)- 
per  is  bread  and  wine,  the  thing  signified  is  the  veritable  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  sacrificed  for  us.     The  signs  are  not  changed  into  the 
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things  signified ;  for  then  they  would  (tease  to  be  sacramental  signs, 
representing  the  things  signified ;  but  they  are  sacred  and  efficacious 
sifjus  and  seals.  For  he  who  instituted  ba))tisni  and  the  Supper  intend- 
ed that  we  should  receive  not  the  outward  form  only,  but  the  inward 
blessing,  tliat  we  should  be  truly  washed  from  all  our  sins  throiigh 
faith,  and  l)e  made  partakers  of  Christ. 

The  trutli  and  power  of  the  sacraments  depend  neither  on  the  woy- 
tliiness  of  the  minister  nor  that  of  the  receiver,  but  on  the  faithfulness 
of  God.  Unbelievers  do  not  receive  the  things  offered  ;  but  the  fault  is 
iu  men,  whose  unbelief  doth  not  annul  the  faith  of  God  (Rom,  iii.  3). 

CuAP.  XX.  Of  Holy  Baptism.  —  Baptism  is  instituted  by  Christ 
(Matt,  xxviii.  19;  Mark  xvi.  15).  There  is  oidy  one  baptism  in  the 
Church;  it  lasts  for  life,  and  is  a  perpetual  seal  of  our  adoption.  To 
be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Christ  is  to  be  enrolled,  initiated,  and  re- 
ceived into  the  covenant,  into  the  family  and  the  inheritance  of  the 
sons  of  God,  that,  cleansed  from  our  sins  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  we 
inay  lead  a  new  and  innocent  life.  AVe  are  internally  regenerated 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  we  receive  publicly  the  seal  of  these  blessings 
by  baptism.  AVater  washes  away  filth,  and  refreshes  and  comforts  the 
body ;  the  grace  of  God  inwardly  and  invisibly  cleanses  the  sonl. 

By  baptism  we  are  separated  from  the  world  and  consecrated  to 
God.  In  baptism  mc  confess  our  faith  and  pledge  obedience  to  God. 
We  are  enrolled  into  the  holy  army  of  Christ  to  fight  against  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 

Later  hunum  additions  to  the  priuiitive  form  of  baptism,  such  as  ex- 
orcism, the  use  of  burning  light,  oil,  salt,  spittle,  we  judge  to  be  nu- 
nc cessary. 

Baptism  is  not  to  be  administered  by  women  or  by  nndwives,  but  by 
the  ministers  of  the  Church. 

.  We  condemn  those  who  deny  that  children  of  believers  should  be 
baptized.  For  to  chiklren  belongs  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  they  are 
in  covenant  Λvith  God — why  then  should  not  the  sign  of  the  covenant 
be  given  to  them  ?  "We  are  therefore  no  Anabaptists,  and  have  no 
communion  with  them. 

CuAP.  XXI.  Of  the  Holy  Suppku  of  our  Lord. — The  Lord's  Sup- 
per, or  Eucharist,  is  a  grateful  commemoration  of  the  benefits  of  re- 
demption, and  a  spiritual  feast  of  believers  instituted  by  Christ,  M-herein 
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he  nourislies  iis  with  his  own  flesh  and  blood  by  true  faith  nnto  eternal 
life.  It  signifles  and  seals  to  ns  the  greatest  benefit  and  blessing  ever 
conferred  on  the  race  of  mortals,  that  he  truly  delivered  his  body  and 
shed  his  blood  for  the  remission  of  our  sins.  In  it  we  eat  his  flesh 
w^hich  is  meat  indeed,  and  drink  his  blood  which  is  drink  indeed  (Matt, 
xxvi.  20  sqq. ;  Luke  xxii.  19  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  21  sqq. ;  John  vi.  51  sqq.). 

This  eating  is  not  corporeal  and  Capernaitic,  by  the  mouth  and  the 
stomach,  but  spiritual,  i.  e.,  by  the  Holy  Ghost  through  faith.  '  The 
flesh,'  corporeally  eaten,  '  proflteth  nothing;  it  is  the  spirit  that  quick- 
eneth'  (John  vi.  G3).  Ί  am  tlie  bread  of  life;  he  that  cometh  nnto 
me  shall  never  hunger;  and  he  that  believeth  on  me  shall  never  thirst' 
(Jolm  vi.  51).  So  tliat  eating  and  drinking  here  means  to  come  nnto 
Christ  and  to  believe  in  liim.  As  Angustine  says:  'Why  preparest 
thou  the  tooth  and  the  stomach?     Believe,  and  tliou  hast  eaten.' 

Besides  the  spiritual  eating,  in  the  daily  communion  of  the  soul  with 
Christ,  there  is  also  a  sacramental  eating,  whereby  the  believer  not  only 
inwardly  partakes  of  Christ,  but  also  receives  the  visible  signs  and 
seals  of  his  body  and  blood  at  the  Lord's  table.^  And  with  the  signs 
he  receives  the  tiling  itself."  lie  is  nourished  and  strengthened  by 
spiritual  food.  The  signs  are  also  sure  pledges  that  Christ  died  not 
onl}'  for  men  in  general,  but  also  individually  for  every  believing  com- 
municant. Besides,  in  partaking  of  this  ordinance  we  obey  the  com- 
mand of  our  Lord,  celebrate  his  atoning  death,  give  thanks  for  the 
great  redemption,  and  openly  profess  our  faith  before  the  congregation. 

But  those  who  commune  imworthily  and  withont  faith  receive  only 
the  visible  signs  to  their  own  condemnation  or  judgment  (1  Cor.  xi. 
27  sqq.). 

We  therefore  do  not  so  conjoin  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  with 

'  '  Pneter  sujieriorem  manducatlonem  spiritualem  est  et  sncraiiientalis  manducntio  corporis 
Domini,  qua  fidelis  7ion  tantum  sjnritualiler  et  interne  participat  vera  corpore  et  sariffui^e 
Domini,  sed  forts  etiarn  accedendo  ad  viensam  Doviini  accipit  visibile  corporis  et  sangui- 
nis Domini  sacramenlum."  This  is  strangely  ini.straiit;lated  by  Owen  Jones  (1.  c.  p.  173): 
'  Moreover,  also,  the  sacramental  eating  of  the  body  of  the  Lord  is  a  superior  spiritual  eat- 
ing,' etc.  Bullinger  rightly  distinguishes  between  the  purely  spiritual  communion  with 
Christ's  flesh  and  blood  (i.  e.,  his  real  humanity),  spoken  of  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  John,  and 
the  sacramental  communion  in  the  Eucharist,  which  includes  all  the  benefit  of  the  former 
with  the  additional  blessing  of  the  visible  signs  and  seals  of  Christ's  bod}^  broken  for  us,  and 
Christ's  blood  shed  for  us. 

^  '  Qui  /oris  vera  Jide  sacramentum  pcrcipit,  idem  ille  non  sir/num  duntaxat  jiercipit,  sed  re 
ijisa  qrioque,  ut  diximus,fruitur.^ 
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bread  and  wine  as  to  say  tliat  tlic  bread  itself  is  the  body  (except 
sacramental ly),  or  tliat  the  body  of  Christ  is  corporeally  hid  under  the 
bread,  and  should  be  adored  under  the  form  of  bread,  or  that  whosoever 
receives  the  signs  receives  also  necessarily  the  thing  itself.  [Against 
the  Lutheran  theory.]  The  body  of  Christ  is  in  heaven  at  tlie  right 
liand  of  the  Father  (Mark  xvi.  19  ;  lleb.  viii.  1  ;  xii.  Ί) ;  and  hence  we 
must  raise  our  hearts  to  heaven. 

And  yet  he  is  not  absent  from  his  people  ulien  they  celebrate  his 
communion.  For  as  the  sun  in  heaven  is  efhcaciously  present  with  us,  so 
much  more  is  Christ  the  sun  of  righteousness  with  us,  not,  indeed,  cor- 
poreally, but  spiritually  by  his  enlivening  and  vivifying  operation,  even 
as  he  in  the  Last  Supper  explained  that  he  himself  Avould  be  present 
with  us  (John  xiv.-xvi.).  Ilenee  we  have  not  a  Supper  Λvithout  Christ, 
but  an  unbloody  and  mystical  Supper,  as  universal  antiquity  called  it. 

Moreover,  the  Lord's  Sapper  reminds  us  that  we  are  members  of  his 
body,  and  should  live  peaceably  Avith  all  our  brethren,  and  grow  and 
persevere  in  holiness  of  life. 

Therefore  it  is  very  proper  that  we  should  duly  prepare  ourselves  by 
self-examination  in  regard  to  our  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ  (1  Cor. 
xi.  28). 

As  to  the  external  celebration,  we  adhere  to  the  original  form,  con- 
sisting in  the  annunciation  of  the  Word  of  God,  devout  prayers,  the 
Lord's  action,  and  its  repetition  in  breaking  bread,  and  distributing  it 
together  with  the  wine,  in  eating  the  body  and  drinking  the  blood  of 
our  Lord,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  his  death,  in  thanksgiving,  and 
in  holy  reunion  of  the  brethren  as  one  body. 

ΛΥο  disapprove  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup  contrary  to  the  express 
command  of  our  Lord  :  '  Drink  ye  all  of  it'  (Matt.  xxvi.  27). 

The  nuiss — whatever  it  may  have  been  in  ancient  times — has  been 
turned  from  a  salutary  institution  into  a  vain  show,  and  surrounded 
with  various  abuses,  which  justify  its  abolition. 

Chap.  XXIL  Of  Sacred  and  Ecclesiastical  Assemblies.  —  It  is 
lawful  and  right  for  all  men  ])rivately  to  read  the  Scriptures  for  ediii- 
cation.  At  the  same  time  the  maintenance  of  religion  denuauds  regu- 
lar public  services.  These  should  be  conducted  decently,  in  order,  and 
for  edification,  in  the  language  understood  by  the  people. 

Chap.  XXIII.  Of  Ciiukcii  Prayers,  Singing,  and  CaNonic^vl  IIouks. 
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— Public  prayers  in  sacred  assemblies  should  be  made  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  understood  by  all.  Every  prayer  is  to  be  offered  to  God  alone, 
through  the  sole  mediation  of  Christ,  not  to  saints  or  through  them. 
Churches  are  at  liberty  to  vai-y  from  the  usual  forms.  Prayers  are  not 
superstitiously  to  be  confined  to  particular  places  or  hours.  Long  and 
tedious  prayers  in  public  assemblies  should  be  avoided.  Singing  is  not 
indispensable,  but  lawful  and  desirable.  Canonical  hours  are  not  pre- 
scribed in  the  Scriptures,  and  are  unknown  to  antiquity. 

Chap.  XXIY.  Of  FexVSts,  Fasts,  and  the  Choice  of  Meats. — The 
Lord's  day  is  consecrated,  from  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  to  the  wor- 
ship of  God  and  to  sacred  rest.  But  we  observe  it  in  Christian  free- 
dom, not  with  Jewish  superstition,  neither  do  we  believe  that  one  day 
is  in  itself  holier  than  another. 

If  congregations  in  addition  commemorate  the  Lord's  nativity,  cir- 
cumcision, crr.cifixion,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  and  the  outpoui-ing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  greatly  approve  of  it.  But  feasts  instituted  by 
men  in  honor  of  saints  we  reject,  though  the  memory  of  the  saints  is 
profitable,  and  should  be  commended  to  the  people  with  exhortations 
to  follow  their  virtues. 

True  Christian  fasting  consists  in  temperance,  abstinence,  watchful- 
ness, self-government,  and  chastisement  of  our  flesh,  that  w^e  may  the 
easier  obey  the  Spirit.     Such  fasting  is  a  help  to  prayer  and  all  virtues. 

There  are  also  public  fasts  appointed  in  times  of  afiliction  and  ca- 
lamity, when  people  abstain  from  food  altogether  till  evening,  and 
spend  all  time  in  prayer  and  repentance.  Such  fasts  are  mentioned 
by  the  Prophets  (Joel  ii.  12  sq.),  and  should  be  observed  when  the 
Church  is  afflicted  and  oppressed.  Private  fasts  are  observed  by  each 
of  us  as  we  may  judge  it  profitable  to  our  souls. 

All  fasts  ought  to  proceed  from  a  free  and  willing  mind,  and  be  ob- 
served in  a  spirit  of  true  humility,  in  order  to  vanquish  the  flesh  and 
to  serve  God  more  fervently,  but  not  in  order  to  gain  the  favor  of 
men  or  the  merit  of  righteousness. 

The  fast  of  forty  days  (Lent)  has  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  but  is 
not  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures,  and  ought  not  to  be  imposed  upon  tlie 
conscience  of  the  faithful.  There  Avas  great  diversity  and  freedom  in 
the  early  Church  as  to  the  time  of  fasting,  as  we  learn  from  Irenaeus, 
and  Socrates  the  historian. 
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As  to  the  choice  of  meats,  Ave  hold  that  in  fasts  we  should  abstahi 
from  all  siicli  fotid  or  driidc  as  stimulates  the  carnal  desires.  But  oth- 
erwise we  know  that  all  the  creatures  of  God  are  good  (Gen.  i.  31),  and 
may  be  used  witliout  distinction,  but  with  moderation  and  thanksgiving 
(1  Cor.  X.  25  ;  Tit.  i.  15).  Paul  calls  the  prohibition  of  meats  a  doctrine 
of  the  demons  (1  Tim.  iv.  1  sqq.),  and  ]'cpro\es  those  who  by  excessive 
abstinence  wish  to  acquire  the  fame  of  sanctity. 

Chap.  XXV.  Of  Catixuizing,  and  of  the  Visitation  and  Conso- 
lation OF  THE  Sick. — The  greatest  care  is  to  be  bestOAved  on  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  the  youtli,  especially  in  the  Ten  Commandments, 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Loi-d's  Prayer,  and  the  nature  of  the  sacra- 
ments. Churches  should  see  to  it  that  childi'en  I'eceive  catechetical 
instruction. 

It  is  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  Christian  pastors  to  visit,  comfort,  and 
strengthen  the  sick,  and  pray  for  them  in  private  and  in  public.  But 
tlie  extreme  unction  of  the  Papists  we  disapprove. 

Chap.  XXVI.  Of  the  Bukial  of  the  Faithful,  the  Cake  of  the 
Dead,  of  Plegatoky,  and  the  Apparition  of  Spirits. — The  bodies 
of  believers,  which  are  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  will  rise 
again  in  the  last  dav,  should  be  honorably  committed  to  the  earth, 
witliout  superstition,  and  their  relatives,  widows,  and  orphans  should 
be  tenderly  cared  for. 

We  believe  that  the  faithful  after  death  go  directly  to  Christ,  and 
need  not  the  prayers  of  the  living.  Unbelievers  are  cast  into  hell, 
from  which  there  is  no  escape. 

The  doctrine  of  purgatory  is  opposed  to  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the 
plenai-y  expiation  and  cleansing  through  Christ  (comp.  John  v.  24; 
xiii.  10). 

Tlie  tales  about  the  souls  of  the  departed  appearing  to  the  living  and 
requesting  their  services  for  deliverance  Ave  judge  to  be  mockeries  or 
deceptions  of  the  devil.  The  Lord  forbids  necromancy  (Dcut.  xviii. 
10) ;  and  the  rich  man  was  told  that  if  his  brethren  on  earth  hear  not 
Moses  and  tlie  Prophets,  neither  will  tliey  be  persuaded  though  one 
rose  from  the  dead  (Luke  xvi,  30). 

Chap.  XXVIL  Of  Rights  and  Ceremonies. — The  ceremonial  law 
of  the  Jews  was  a  schoolmaster  and  guardian  to  lead  them  to  Christ, 
the  true  Liberator,  who  abrogated  it  so  that  believers  are  no  more  uu- 
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der  the  law,  but  under  tlie  gospel  freedom.  The  Apostles  would  not 
lay  the  burden  of  Jewish  ceremonies  on  the  new  converts  (Acts  xv,  28). 
The  more  of  human  rites  are  accumulated  in  the  Church,  the  more  it 
is  drawn  away  from  Christian  liberty  and  from  Christ  himself,  while 
the  ignorant  seek  in  ceremonies  what  they  should  seek  in  Christ 
through  faith.  A  few  pure  and  modei-ate  rites  consistent  with  tlie 
Word  of  God  are  suiucient. 

Difference  in  ceremonies,  such  as  existed  in  the  ancient  Church,  and 
exists  now  among  us,  need  not  to  interfere  Λvith  union  and  harmony 
in  doctrine  and  faith.  In  things  indifferent,  Avhich  are  neither  good 
nor  evil,  the  Church  has  always  used  liberty  (1  Cor.  viii.  10  ;  x.  27  sqq.). 

Chap.  XXVIIL  Of  CnuKcn  Peopekty. — The  wealth  of  the  Church 
should  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  public  worship  and  schools,  the 
support  of  ministers  and  teachers,  and  especially  also  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor. 

Misapplication  and  abuse  of  Church  property  through  ignorance  or 
avarice  is  a  sacrilege,  and  calls  for  reformation. 

Chap.  XXIX.  Of  Celibacy,  Marriage,  and  Ecokomy. — Those  who 
liave  the  gift  of  celibacy  from  heaven,  so  as  to  be  pure  and  continent 
from  their  whole  heart,  may  serve  the  Lord  in  that  vocation  in  simplic- 
ity and  humility,  without  exalting  themselves  above  others.  If  not, 
they  should  remember  the  apostolic  word :  '  It  is  better  to  marj-y  than 
to  burn'  (1  Cor.  vii.  9). 

Marriage  (the  remedy  for  incontinence,  and  continence  itself)  was 
instituted  by  God,  who  blessed  it  richly,  and  inseparably  joined  man 
and  woman  to  live  together  in  intimate  love  and  harmony  (Matt.  xix. 
5).  Marriage  is  honorable  in  all,  and  the  bed  is  undeiiled  (Ileb.  xiii. 
4;  1  Cor.  vii.  28). 

AVe  condemn  polygam}-,  and  those  who  reject  second  marriages. 

Marriage  should  be  contracted  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  with  the  con- 
sent of  parents  or  their  representatives^  and  for  the  end  for  which  it 
was  instituted. 

Children  should  be  bronght  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  properly  sup- 
ported by  their  parents  (1  Tim.  v.  8),  and  be  taught  honest  arts  or 
trades. 

AVe  condemn  the  doctrine  Λνΐιΐοΐι  forbids  marriage,  or  indirectly 
slights  it  as  unholy  and  unclean  (1  Tim.  iv.  1).     AVe  execrate  unclean 
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celibacy,  secret  and  open  foniieationSj  and  the  pretended  contincncy  of 
liypot-rites. 

CuAV.  XXX.  Of  tuk  Magistrate.  —  The  civil  magistrate  is  ap- 
pointed by  God  himself  (Rom.  xiii.)  for  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
the  human  race.  If  opposed  to  the  Church,  he  can  do  much  harm  ;  if 
friendly,  he  can  do  the  Church  most  useful  service. 

The  duty  of  the  magisti-ate  is  to  preserve  peace  and  public  order; 
to  promote  and  protect  religion  and  good  morals;  to  govern  the  people 
by  righteous  laws;  to  punish  the  offenders  against  society,  such  as 
thieves,  murderers,  oppressors,  blasphemers,  and  incorrigible  heretics 
(if  they  are  really  heretics).^ 

"Wars  are  justifiable  only  in  self-defense,  and  after  all  efforts  at  peace 
have  been  exhausted. 

"We  condemn  the  Anabaptists,  who  maintain  that  a  Christian  should 
not  hold  a  civil  office,  that  the  magistrate  has  no  right  to  punish  any 
one  by  death,  or  to  make  war,  or  to  demand  an  oath. 

All  citizens  owe  reverence  and  obedience  to  the  magistrate  as  the 
minister  of  God  in  all  righteous  commands,  and  even  their  lives  when 
the  public  safety  and  Avelfarc  require  it.  Therefore  we  condenm 
the  despisers  of  the  magistrate,  rebels  and  enemies  of  the  common- 
Avealth,  and  all  who  openly  or  artfully  refuse  to  perform  their  duties 
as  citizens. 

AVe  pray  to  God,  our  merciful  heavenly  Father,  to  bestow  his  bless- 
ing upon  princes  and  rulers,  upon  us,  and  upon  all  his  people,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  only  Lord  and  Saviour :  to  whom  be  praise,  and  glory, 
and  thanksgiving,  forever  and  ever.     Amen. 

•  '  Coerceat  et  hccreticos  (qui  vere  harelici  sunt)  iiicorrir/ibiles,  Dei  majestatem  hlasphemare 
et  Ecclesiam  Dei  conturbui-e,  adeoque  jierderc  non  desinentes.'  The  same  view  of  the  right 
and  (hity  of  the  civil  government  to  punish  lieretics  is  expressed  in  other  Confessions.  The 
Keformers  differed  from  tlie  Roman  Catiiolics,  not  so  much  in  tlie  princii)]e  of  persecution  as 
in  tlie  definition  of  heresy  and  the  degree  of  punisliment.  iievertheless,  the  Reformaticn  in- 
augurated the  era  of  religious  toleration  and  freedom. 
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Reformators,  etc.,  Hamburg,  1835-44,  3  vols. ;  also  abridged  in  one  vol.,  Hamburg,  1846.  English  trans- 
lation by  Stehiuno,  London  and  New  York,  1854,  in  2  vols.  The  large  work  is  a  valuable  collection 
rather  than  digestion  of  material  for  a  full  biography  by  a  sincere  admirer. 

E.  Stahki.in  (Reformed  minister  at  Basle):  Johannes  Calvin;  Leben  und  ausgeivdhlte  Schrif ten,  E]her- 
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Fei.ix  Bungener:  Calvin,  sa  vie,  son  oevvre  et  ses  ecrit,%  Pans,186'2;  English  translation,  Edinb.  1863. 
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GuizoT  (the  great  historian  and  statesman,  a  descendant  of  the  Huguenots,  d.  at  Val  Richer,  Sept.  12, 
1874) :  St.  Louis  and  Calvin,  London,  1868.    Comp.  also  his  sketch  in  the  Musee  des  j)rotestant8  celebres. 

The  work  of  the  Roman  Catholic  AuniN :  Histoire  de  la  vie,  etc.,  de  Calvin,  Paris,  1841,  5th  ed.  1851  in 
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(in  his  Short  Studies  on  Great  Suhjectn,  Second  Scries,  New  York,  1873,  pp.  !)-53). 

A.  A.  HoDdn  (of  Alleghany,  son  of  Dr.  Charles  Ilodj^e  of  Princeton):  Calvinism,  in  Johnson's  uni- 
versal Ci/clopcedia  (New  York,  1875  sq(j.),V()I.  I.  pp.  727-734. 

Lyman  II.  Atwater:  Calvinism  in  Doctrine  and  Life,  in  the  Preshyt.  Qxiarlerhj  and  Princeton  Review, 
New  York,  -Jan.  1875,  pp.  73-106. 
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Ana.  Ri-cnAT  (Professor  in  Lausanne) :  Histoire  de  la  reformation  de  la  Suisse,  Geneve,  1727  sqq.  6  vole. ; 
new  edition,  with  appendices,  by  Prof.  Vullieniin,  Nyon,  Giral.  1S35-1838,  7  vols. 

C.  B.  HtiNi>KsiiA(ii:N  (Professor  in  Berne,  afterwards  in  Bonn,  d.  1872):  Die  Conflietedes^winglianismxis, 
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Qwllen.     Bern,  1842. 

J.  GAWiUEL  (ancieu  pastenr) :  Histoire  de  Veglise  de  Gen've  depuis  le  commencement  de  la  reforme 
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Meut.e  d'Auiugne  (Professor  of  Church  History  at  Geneva,  d.  1872):  Historg  of  the  Reformation  in 
Hurope  in  the  Time  of  Calvin  (from  tlie  Frencli).  New  York,  18()υ-1•^76,  6  vols,  (the  second  division  of 
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CALVIN  S    LIFE. 

After  the  death  of  Zwingli  and  the  treaty  of  Cappel  (1531),  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation  was  cliecked  in  German  Switzerland,  but 
only  to  make  a  more  important  conquest  in  Frencli  Switzerland,  and 
from  thence  with  the  course  of  empire  to  move  westward  to  France, 
Holland,  beyond  the  Channel,  and  beyond  the  seas. 

The  suj)remacy  passed  from  Zurich  to  Geneva.  Providence  had 
silently  prepared  the  person  and  the  place.  The  'little  corner'  on  the 
borders  of  Switzerland  and  France,  known  since  the  days  of  Julius 
Ciesar,  Avas  predestinated,  by  its  location  and  preceding  history,  for  a 
great  international  mission,  and  has  nobly  fuliilled  it,  not  only  in  the 
period  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church,  but  also  in  the  nineteenth 
century  on  the  field  of  international  law  and  peaceful  arbitration. 
After  varying  fortunes,  Geneva  became  an  independent  asylum  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  furnished  the  best  base  of  operation 
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for  John  Calvin,  who,  though  a  Frenchman  by  birth  and  a  Swiss  by  adop-l 
tion,was  a  cosmopolitan  in  spirit,  and  acted  as  the  connecting  link  between  I 
the  Germanic  and  Latin  races  in  the  Avork  cf  reform.    Farel,  Viret,  and  \ 
Fronient  had  destroyed  the  power  of  Popery,  but  to  Calvin  Avas  left  the    1 
more  difficult  task  of  reconstruction  and  permanent  organization.        ^ 

John  Calvin,^  the  greatest  theologian  and  disciplinarian  of  the  giant 
race  of  the  Reformers,  and  for  commanding  intellect,  lofty  charac- 
ter, and  far-reaching  influence  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  in  the 
history  of  Christianity,  Avas  born  at  Noyon,  in  Picardy,  July  10, 1509. 
His  father,  Gerard  Chauvin,  a  man  of  severe  morals,  was  secretary  to 
the  Bishop  of  Noyon  ;  his  mother,  a  beautiful  and  devout,  but  otherwise 
not  remarkable  M'oman.  He  received  his  first  training  with  the  chil- 
dren of  a  noble  family  (de  Mommor),  to  which  he  was  gratefully  at- 
tached. His  ambitious  father  destined  him  for  the  clerical  profession, 
and  secured  him  even  in  his  twelfth  year  the  benefice  of  a  chaplaincy 
of  the  cathedral — an  abuse  not  infrequent  in  those  days  of  decay  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  He  received  the  tonsure,  but  not  the  ordina- 
tion for  the  priesthood ;  while  Zwingli  and  Knox  were  once  priests,  and 
Luther  both  priest  and  doctor,  in  the  Church  they  were  called  to  re- 
form. His  elder  brother,  Charles,  became  a  priest  at  Noyon,  and  died 
a  libertine  and  an  infidel  in  the  same  year  in  which  John  proclaimed 
his  faith  to  the  world  (1536) — as  if  to  repeat  the  startling  contrast  of 
Esau  and  Jacob,  reprobation  and  election,  from  the  same  womb.^ 
Another  remarkable  coincidence  is  the  fact  that  the  Peformer  studied 
scholastic  philosophy  under  the  same  Spanish  instructor  of  the  College 
de  Montaigu  at  Paris  in  Λvhich  a  few  years  afterwards  Ignatius  Loyola, 

'  The  Latinized  form  of  the  French  Chauvin  or  Cauvin.  He  sunk,  even  in  name,  his  nation- 
ality in  his  catholicity. 

-  Giiizot  (pp.  1;ϊ3,  150)  :  '  Evidently  Charles  Calvin  lived  and  died  a  dissolute  man  and  an 
unbeliever,  and  at  the  same  time  remained  chaplain  of  the  Catholic  church  of  his  native  town. 
The  sixteenth  century  abounds  in  similar  instances.  .  .  .  The  same  thing  was  going  on  every 
Λvhere  ;  unbelievers  and  fervent  Christians,  libertines  and  men  of  the  most  austere  lives,  were 
springhig  up  and  living  side  by  side.  Two  contrary  winds  were  blowing  over  Europe  at  that 
period,  one  carrying  with  it  skepticism  and  licentiousness,  while  the  other  breathed  only  Chris- 
tian faith  and  the  severest  morality.  One  of  these  arose  chiefly  from  the  revival  of  the  ancient 
literature  and  philosophy  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  the  other  sprang  from  the  struggles  made  in 
the  Church  itself,  and  in  its  councils,  to  arrive  at  a  reform  which  was  at  tlie  same  time  greatly 
desired  and  fiercely  opposed.  ...  It  was,  in  short,  the  age  which  produced  Erasmus  and  Lu- 
ther in  Germany,  and  Montaigne  and  Calvin  in  France.'  Merle  d'Aubigne'  (Vol.  V.  p.  455) 
conjectures  that  Charles  Calvin  became  a  convert  to  Protestantism  on  his  death-bed,  for 
which  the  infuriated  priests  had  him  buried  by  night  between  the  four  pillars  of  a  gibbet. 

YOL.  I.— Ε    Ε 
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the  famous  founder  of  Jesuitism — the  very  opposite  pole  of  Calvinism 
— laid  the  foundation  of  his  counter-reformation.* 

Calvin  received  the  best  education  which  France  could  afford,  in  the 
Universities  of  Orleans,  Bourges,  and  Paris,  first  for  the  priesthood, 
then,  at  the  request  of  his  father,  for  the  law.^  He  early  distinguished 
himself  by  excessive  industry,  Avhich  undermined  his  constitution,  se- 
vei-e  self-discipline,  and  a  certain  censoriousncss,  for  which  he  Avas  called 
by  his  fellow-students  'the  Accusative  Case.'^     He  made  rapid  prog- 

^  ress.  Even  as  a  student  of  nineteen  he  was  often  called  to  the  chair 
of  an  absent  professor,  so  that  (as  Beza  says)  he  was  considered  a  doc- 
tor rather  than  an  auditor.     When  he  left  the  university  he  was  the 

V.  most  promising  literary  man  of  the  age.  He  might  have  attained  the 
highest  position  in  France,  had  not  his  religious  convictions  undergone 
a  radical  change. 

Protestant  ideas  were  then  pervading  the  atmosphere  and  agitating 
the  educated  classes  of  Fi-ance  even  at  the  court,  which  was  divided 
on  the  question  of  religion.  Two  of  Calvin's  teachers,  Cordier  (or 
Corderius,  who  afterwards  followed  him  to  Geneva)  and  Wolmar, 
Avere  friendly  to  reform,  and  one  of  his  relatives,  Olivdtan,  became 
soon  afterwards  (153•!)  the  first  Protestant  translator  of  the  Bible  into 
French.  He  seems,  howevei•,  to  have  exerted  as  niuch  influence  on 
them  as  they  exerted  on  him.* 

His  first  work  was  a  connnentary  on  Seneca's  book  on  Mercy^  Avhich 
he  published  at  his  own  expense,  April,  1532.^     It  moves  in  the  circle 

'  Kampschulte,  Vol.  I.  p.  223. 

"  It  seems  (according  to  Jacques  Le  Vasseur,  1.  c.  1153  sqq.,  as  quoted  by  Kampschulte, 
Vol.  I.  p.  22(;)  that  Gerard  Chauviu  became  involved  in  difficulty  with  liis  ecclesiastical  su- 
periors, and  was  even  excommunicated.  Kampsdiulte  conjectures  that  this  was  probably  the 
reason  why  he  ordered  Iiis  son  to  exciiange  the  study  of  theology  for  that  of  law.  But  Cal- 
vin himself  (in  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms)  assigns  a  ditierent  motive  :  "■  Mon  ph-e  m\ivoit 
destina  a  la  T/iifo!of/ie ;  viais  puis  ajii-es,  d'autant  quit  considcroit  que  In  science  des  Loix 
commnncmetit  enrichit  ceux  qui  la  sui/vent,  ceste  esperance  luy  fait  incontinent  chanpev  d'avis.' 
The  study  of  tlie  law  was  of  great  use  to  Calvin  in  the  organization  and  control  of  Church 
and  State  in  Geneva. 

'  Λ  notice  of  Jacques  Le  A^asseur,  wliich  agrees  with  Eeza's  statement  that  he  was  'ienera 
(State  mirum  in  viodum  religiosus'  and  ''  sever  us  omniuui  in  sins  sodalihus  vitiorum  censor/ 

*  According  to  Beza  and  iStilhelin  (Vol.  I.  p.  88),  Calvin  took  part  even  in  the  first  edition 
of  Olive'tan's  French  New  Testament  (ir.lU).  But  this  seems  to  be  an  error;  see  lieuss, 
Me'vue  de  Theoloi/ie,  1  BUi!,  No.  III.  p.  318,  and  Kampschulte,  p.  247.  lie  revised,  however,  the 
second  edition,  whicli  included  the  Old  Testament  (I5o.">),  and  wrote  tlie  jircface  (see  Stiihelin, 
pp.89  sq.). 

*  'Z-.  Annei  Se-  \  necce,  Romani  Senate-  \  ris,  ac  philosopin  clarissi-  \  mi,  libri  duo  de  Cle- 
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of  classical  philology  and  moral  pliilosophy,  and  reveals  a  character- 
istic love  for  the  nobler  type  of  Stoicism,  great  familiarity  with  Greek 
and  Roman  literature,  masterly  Latinity,  rare  exegetical  skill,  clear 
and  sound  judgment,  and  a  keen  insight  into  the  evils  of  despotism 
and  the  defects  of  the  courts  of  justice,  but  makes  no  allusion  to 
Christianity.  Hence  it  is  quite  improbable  that  it  was  an  indirect 
plea  for  toleration  and  clemency  intended  to  operate  on  the  King  of 
France  in  dealing  with  his  Protestant  subjects.^  His  earliest  letters, 
from  1530  to  1532,  are  likewise  silent  on  religious  subjects,  and  re- 
fer to  humanistic  studies,  and  matters  of  friendship  and  business.^ 

Ilis  conversion  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  seems  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  latter  part  of  1532,  about  one  year  after  the  death  of 
Zwingli.^    The  precise  date  and  circumstances  are  unknown.    It  was, 

mentia,  ad  N'c-  |  ronem  CiPsarem :  \  Joannis  Calvini  Novioduncci  commentariis  illustrati.] 
Parisiis  .  .  .  1532.'  Reprinted  froin  the  ed.  princeps  in  the  new  edition  of  tlie  Opera,  Vol.  V. 
(18GG),  pp.  6-1G2.  The  commentary  is  preceded  by  a  dedicatory  epistle,  and  a  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Seneca. 

'  As  is  asserted  hy  Henry,  Herzog,  Dorner  (p.  375),  and  also  by  Guizot  (p.  102),  but  justly 
denied  by  Stahelin  (Vol.  I.  pp.  l-t  sqq.)  and  Kampschulte  (p.  238).  The  work  is  not  dedi- 
cated to  Francis  I.,  but  to  Claude  de  Hangest,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Eloy  (Eligins),  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Noyon,  his  former  schoolmate ;  and  the  implied  comparison  of  the  French  king 
with  Nero,  and  the  incidental  mention  of  the  Neronian  persecution  (^quum  Nero  diris  siippli- 
ciis  impotenter  scFviret  in  Christianos,'  Opera,  Vol.  V.  p.  10),  would  have  been  fatal  to  such  an 
apologetic  aim.  Calvin  sent  a  copy  to  Erasmus,  and  called  him  'the  honor  and  the  chief 
delight  of  the  world  of  letters' — literartan  alterum  decus  ac  primce  delicue  (see  his  letter  to 
Claude  de  Hangest,  April  4,  1532,  in  Herminjard,  Tom.  II.  p.  411). 

"  They  were  recently  brought  to  light  by  Jules  Bonnet  and  Herminjard.  They  are  chiefly 
addressed  to  his  fellow-student,  Francis  Daniel,  an  advocate  of  Orleans,  who  acknowledged 
the  necessity  of  the  Reformation,  but  remained  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  See  the  Edinburgh 
edition  of  Calvin's  Letters,  by  Bonnet,  Vol.  I.  p.  3;  Herminjard,  Vol.  ΙΓ.  pp.  278  sqq.;  and 
Opera,  Vol.  X.  Pt.  II.  pp.  3  sqq.  His  first  letter  to  Daniel  is  dated  'Mel Hani  (i.  e.  Meillant, 
south  of  Bourges,  not  Meaux,  as  the  Edinburgh  edition  misunderstands  it),  8  Idus  Sepie7nbr.,' 
and  is  put  by  Herminjard  and  the  Strasburg  editors  in  the  year  1530  (not  152'J). 

^  Stahelin  puts  his  conversion  in  the  year  1533  (Vol.  I.  p.  21).  But  we  have  a  familiar  let- 
ter from  Calvin  to  Martin  Bucer,  dated  Noyon,  'pridie  nonas  Septembres,'  probably  of  the 
year  1532,  in  which  he  recommends  a  French  refugee,  falsely  accused  of  holding  the  opinions 
of  the  Anabaptists,  and  says  :  Ί  entreat  of  you.  Master  Bucer,  if  my  prayers,  if  my  tears  are 
of  any  aA'ail,  that  \ou  would  compassionate  and  help  him  in  his  wretchedness.  The  poor  is 
left  in  a  special  manner  to  your  care— you  are  the  helper  of  the  orphan.  .  .  .  Most  learned 
Sir,  farewell;  Thine  from  my  heart  (Tuus  ex  animo):  Calvin'  (J.  Bonnet's  Letters,Yo\.  I. 
pp.  9-1 1 ;  the  Latin  in  Opera,Yo\.  X.  Pt.  II.  p.  24).  Kampschulte  (Vol.  I.  p.  231)  infers  even 
an  earlier  acquaintance  of  Calvin  with  Bucer,  from  a  letter  of  Bucer  to  Farel,  May  1, 1528, 
in  which  he  mentions  a  juvenis  Noviodunensis  studying  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  Strasburg 
(Herminjard,  Vol.  II.  p.  131,  and  Opera,Yo\.  X.  Pt.  II.  p.  1) ;  but  this  youth  Avas  probably 
his  relative  Olive'tan,  who  was  likewise  a  native  of  Noyon  (Herminjard,  Vol.  II.  p.  451).  Be- 
sides, there  were  several  places  in  France  of  the  name  Noviodunum.     In  a  letter  of  Oct., 
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as  he  liiinself  characterizes  it,  a  sudden  change  {sulita  conversio) 
from  Papal  superstition  to  the  evangelical  faith,  yet  not  witliout  pre- 
vious struggles.  He  tenaciously  adhered  to  the  Catholic  Church  until 
lie  was  able  to  disconnect  the  true  idea  and  invisible  essence  of  the 
Churcli  from  its  outward  organization.  Like  Luther,  he  strove  in  vain 
to  attain  peace  of  conscience  by  the  methods  of  Romanism,  and  was 
driven  to  a  deeper  sense  of  sin  and  guilt.  '  Onl}'  one  haven  of  salva- 
tion is  left  for  our  souls,'  he  says, '  and  that  is  the  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ.  We  are  saved  by  grace — not  by  our  merits,  not  by  our  works.' 
After  deep  and  earnest  study  of  the  Scriptures,  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  like  a  bright  light  from  heaven,  burst  upon  his  mind  with  such 
force  that  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  but  to  abjure  his  sins  and 
errors,  and  to  obe}^  the  will  of  God.  He  consulted  not  with  flesh  and 
blood,  and  burned  the  bridge  after  him.^ 

Tliere  never  was  a  change  of  conviction  purer  in  motive,  more  rad- 
ical in  character,  more  fruitful  and  permanent  in  result.  It  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  that  still  greater  event  near  Damascus,  which 
transformed  a  fanatical  Pharisee  into  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ.  And 
indeed  Calvin  was  not  unlike  St.  Paul  in  his  intellectual  and  moral 
constitution ;  and  the  apostle  of  sovereign  grace  and  evangelical  free- 
dom never  had'  a  more  sympathetic  expounder  than  the  Peformer  of 
Geneva. 

With  this  step  Calvin  renounced  all  prospects  of  a  brilliant  careci•, 
upon  which  he  had  already  entered,  and  exposed  himself  to  the  danger 
of  persecution  and  death.^  Tliough  naturally  bashful  and  retiring, 
and  seeking  one  quiet  hiding-place  after  another,  he  Avas  forced  to 
come  forward.  Πο  exhorted  and  strengthened  the  timid  believers, 
usually  closing  with  the  words  of  St. Paul:  'If  God  be  for  us, Avho  can 


1533,  to  Francis  Daniel  (Bonnet,  Vol.  I.  p.  1L\  and  Opera,Yo\.  X.  Pt.  II.  p.  27),  Calvin  first 
speaks  openly  of  the  Reformation  in  Paris,  the  rage  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  the  satirical  comedy 
against  the  Queen  of  Navarre. 

*  lie  alludes  to  his  conversion  only  twice,  and  briefly,  namely,  in  the  remarkable  Preface  to 
his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  and  in  his  answer  to  Cardinal  Sadolct  (Oyera,  Vol.  V. 
pp.  389-411  sq.).     In  the  latter  he  describes  his  mental  conflicts  and  terrors  of  conscience. 

^  He  says  {Ad  Smlokti  Epistolnm,Oi)era,\o\.  V.  p.  389)  that  if  he  had  consulted  his  per- 
sonal interest  he  would  never  have  left  the  Roman  Church,  where  the  way  to  honor  would 
have  been  very  easy  to  him.  Audin,  in  tracing  Calvin's  conversion  to  Avoiunled  ambition, 
exposes  (as  Kampschidte  justly  observes,  p.  2t'2)  his  utter  ignorance  of  Calvin's  character, 
whose  only  ambition  was  to  serve  God  most  faitlifidly. 
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be  against  lis?'  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  was  ordained  by 
human  hands  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel ;  but  he  had  an  extraor- 
dinary call,  like  that  of  the  prophets  of  old,  and  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  This  was  felt  by  his  bretln-en,  and  about  a  year  after  his 
conversion  he  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Protestant  party 
in  Fi-ance. 

For  a  while  matters  seemed  to  take  a  favorable  turn  at  the  court. 
His  friend.  Nicholas  Cop,  a  learned  physician,  was  even  elected  Rector 
of  the  University  of  Paris.^  At  his  request  Calvin  prepared  for  him 
an  inaugural  address  on  Christian  philosophy,  which  Cop  delivered  on 
All-Saints'  Day,  in  1533,  in  the  Church  of  the  Mathurins,  before  a 
lai'ge  assembly.  He  embraced  this  public  occasion  to  advocate  the 
reform  of  the  Church  on  the  basis  of  the  pure  gospel.^  Such  a  prov- 
ocation Catholic  France  had  never  before  received.  The  Sorbonne 
ordered  the  address  to  be  burned.  Cop  was  warned,  and  fled  to 
Basle;  Calvin — as  tradition  says — escaped  in  a  basket  from  a  Λνΐη- 
dow,  and  left  Paris  in  the  garb  of  a  \ine-dresser,  scarcely  knowing 
whither  he  was  going.  A  few  months  afterwards  the  king  himself 
took  a  decided  stand  against  the  Reformation,  and  between  Nov.  10, 
1534,  and  May  3, 1535,  twenty-four  Protestants  were  burned  alive  in 
Paris,  while  many  more  were  condemned  to  less  cruel  sufferings.^ 

For  more  than  two  years  Calvin  wandered  a  fugitive  evangelist, 
under  assumed  names,  from  place  to  place.  ΛΥβ  find  liim  at  Angou- 
leme  with  his  learned  friend,  the  young  canon  Louis  du  Tillet,  using 
his  excellent  library,  and  probably  preparing  his  'Institutes;'  then  at 
the  court  of  Queen  Margaret  of  Navarre,  the  sister  of  Francis  I., 
where  he  met  Le  Fevre  d'Estaples  (Faber  Stapulensis),  the  aged  patri- 
arch of  French  Protestantism,  and  Gerard  Roussel,  her  chaplain,  who 

'  BuliEus,  Historia  universitatis  Parisiensis,  Vol.  VI.  p.  238  ;  Kampschulte,  Vol.  I.  p.  243. 

2  The  incomplete  draft  of  tliis  address  has  recently  been  discovered  by  J.  Bonnet  among 
the  manuscripts  of  the  Geneva  library.  In  it  Calvin  explains  the  great  difference  between 
the  law  and  the  gospel,  and  charged  the  Sophists,  as  he  called  the  scholastic  theologians, 
''Nihil  de  fide,  nihil  de  amore  Dei,  nihil  de  remissione  peccatorum,  nihil  de  gratia,  nihil  de 
justificatione,  nihil  de  veris  operibus  disserunt ;  aut  si  certe  disserunt,  omnia  calumniantur, 
omnia  lahefactant,  omnia  sins  lerjibus,  hoc  est  sophisticis  coercent.  Vos  rogo,  quotquot  hie 
adestis,  ut  has  hcereses,  has  in  iJeum  contumelias  numquam  Oiquo  animo  feralis.'  See  Kamp- 
schulte, p.  244. 

'  This  is  recorded  with  some  satisfaction  by  a  Catholic  writer  in  the  Journal  du  Bourgeois 
de  Paris,  quoted  by  Guizot,  p.lG8.  That  Francis  I.  was  present  at  these  horrible  execu- 
tions is  denied  by  Michelet,  Martin,  and  Guizot. 
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advised  liim  'to  purify  the  liouse  of  God,  l)ut  not  to  destroy  it;'  at 
Koyon  (May,  1534),  where  he  parted  with  his  ecclesiastical  benefices; 
at  Poictiers,  where  he  celebrated,  M-ith  a  few  friends,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Lord's  Supper  according  to  the  evangelical  rite,  in  a  cave  near  the 
town,  called  to  this  day  'Calvin's  Cave ;'  at  Orleans,  where  he  published 
his  first  theological  work,  a  tract  against  the  Anabaptist  doctrine  of 
the  sleep  of  the  soul  between  death  and  the  resurrection,  using  exclu- 
sively Scriptural  arguments  with  rare  exegetical  and  polemical  skill;' 
again  (towards  the  close  of  1534)  at  Paris,  where  he  met  for  the  first 
time  the  unfortunate  Michael  Servetus,  and  challenged  him  to  a  dis- 
putation on  the  Trinity.  But  the  persecution  then  breaking  out  against 
the  Protestants  forced  him  to  forsake  the  soil  of  France.  With  his 
friend  Du  Tillet  he  fled  to  Strasburg,  where  he  arrived  utterly  desti- 
tute, having  been  i-obbed  by  an  unfaithful  servant,  and  formed  an  in- 
timate friendship  \vitli  Bucer.  Thence  he  went  to  Basle,  where  he 
quietly  studied  Hebrew  with  Capito  and  GryniTeus,  and  published  the 
first  edition  of  his  'Institutes'  (1536).  In  the  spring  of  1536  he  spent 
a  short  time  at  the  court  of  the  Duchess  Pence  of  Ferrara,  the  daughter 
of  Louis  XII.,  a  little,  deformed,  but  highly  intelligent,  noble,  and  pious 
lady,  who  gathered  around  her  a  circle  of  friends  of  the  Reformation, 
and  continued  to  correspond  with  him  as  lier  guide  of  conscience.^ 
Returning  from  Italy,  where  he  Avas  threatened  by  the  Inquisition,^  he 
paid  a  flying  visit  to  Noyon,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  gain  his  only 
remaining  younger  brother  Anthony  and  his  sister  Mary  to  the  Re- 

'  Psychopannychia,  in  Opera,  Vol.  V.  pp.  165-232.  The  Prefoce  is  dated  'Aiireliis,  1534.' 
The  second  edition  apjteared  in  Easle,  1535.  This  work  forms  a  contrast  to  his  commentary 
on  Seneca  as  great  as  exists  between  the  classics  and  the  Bible.  In  matters  relating  to  tlie 
future  world,  Calvin  allows  no  weight  to  reason  and  philosophy,  but  only  to  the  Word  of  God. 
On  the  merits  of  this  book,  see  Stiihelin,  Vol.  I.  pp.  3G  sqq. 

'  Guizot,  speaking  at  some  length  of  this  correspondence,  makes  the  remark  (p.  207):  Ί 
do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  great  Catholic  bishops,  Avho  in  the  seventeenth  century  di- 
rected the  consciences  of  the  mightiest  men  in  France,  did  not  fulfill  the  difficult  task  with 
more  Christian  firmness,  intelligent  justice,  and  knowledge  of  the  world  than  Calvin  dis])Iayed 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara.  And  the  Duchess  was  not  the  only  person 
towards  whom  he  fulfilled  this  duty  of  a  Christian  pastor.  His  correspondence  shows  that 
he  exercised  a  similar  influence,  in  a  spirit  equally  lofty  and  judicious,  over  the  consciences 
of  many  Protestants.' 

^  He  took  the  route  of  Aosta  and  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  His  short  labors  and  persecu- 
tion in  Aosta  were,  five  years  later  (1541),  commemorated  by  a  monumental  cross  and  in- 
scription—  ^  Calvini  fuga — which  was  restored  in  1741,  and  again  in  1841,  and  stands  to  this 
day.  See  Gabcrel.A'ol.  I.  p.  100;  Siiihelin,  Vol.  I.  p.  1 10;  Guizot,  p.  20");  and  Merle  d'Au- 
bignd,  Vol.  V.  p.  454. 
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formed  faith.  With  them  he  proceeded  to  Switzerland,  intending  to 
settle  at  Basle  or  Strasburg,  and  to  lead  the  quiet  life  of  a  scholar  and 
an  author,  without  the  slightest  inclination  to  a  public  career.  But  God 
had  decreed  otherwise. 

Passing  through  Geneva  in  August,  1536,  where  he  expected  to 
spend  only  a  night,  Calvin  was  held  fast  by  William  Farel,  the  fear- 
less evangelist,  who  threatened  him  with  the  curse  of  God  if  he  pre- 
ferred his  studies  to  the  work  of  the  Lord.  '  These  words,'  says 
Calvin  (in  the  Preface  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms),  'terrified 
and  shook  me,  as  if  God  from  on  high  had  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
stop  me,  so  that  I  renounced  the  journey  which  I  had  undertaken.' i 
Farel,  a  French  nobleman,  twenty  years  older  than  Calvin,  and  like 
him  driven  by  persecution  to  Switzerland,  where  he  destroyed  the 
strongholds  of  idolatry  with  the  zeal  of  a  prophet,  did  a  great  work 
when  'he  gave  Geneva  to  the  Eeformation,'  but  a  still  greater  one 
when  'he  gave  Calvin  to  Geneva.' 

This  was  the  turning-point  in  Calvin's  life.  Once  resolved  to  obey 
the  voice  from  heaven,  the  timid  and  delicate  youth  shrunk  from  no 
danger.  Geneva  was  then  a  city  of  only  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand 
inhabitants,  but  within  its  narrow  limits  it  was  to  become  '  the  scene 
of  every  crisis  and  every  problem,  great  or  small,  which  can  agitate 
human  society.'^  It  then  represented  'a  tottering  republic,  a  wavering 
faith,  a  nascent  Church.'  Calvin  felt  that  a  negative  state  of  free- 
dom from  the  tyranu}'  of  Savoy  and  Popery  was  far  woi  se  than  Popery 
itself,  and  that  positive  faith  and  order  alone  could  save  the  city  from 
political  and  religious  anarchy.  He  insisted  on  the  abolition  of  im- 
moral habits,  the  adoption  of  an  evangelical  confession  of  faith  and 
catechism,  the  introduction  of  a  strict  discipline.  Psalm  singing,  and 
monthly  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  the  right  of  excluding 
unworthy  communicants.^ 


'  According  to  Beza  (  Vita\  Farel  used  these  words  :  ^At  ego  tibi  studia  prmtexenti  denun- 
lio,  omnipotentis  Dei  noniine,  futurum,  ut,  nisi  in  opus  istud  Domini  nobiscum  incumbas,  tibi 
non  tajn  Christum  quam  te  ipsum  qiiocrenti  JJoiiiinus  maledicat.'  Beza  adds  that  Calvin  was 
^  territiis  /lac  terribili  denuntiatione.^  Merle  d'Aubigne  gives  a  very  dramatic  account  of  this 
scene,  Vol.  V.  pp.  456  sqq. 

="  Guizot,  p.  210. 

^  Memoire  de  Calvin  et  Farel  sur  Vorqanisation  de  Veglise  de  Geneve,  recently  brought  to 
light  by  Gaberel  (Hist,  de  I'egUse  de  Geneve,  1 858,  Tom.  I.  p.  102),  and  in  the  Strasburg 
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Tlie  magistrate  refused  to  comply,  aiul  forbade  Calvin  and  Farel 
the  jiulpit;  but  they,  preferring  to  obey  God  rather  than  men, 
preached  at  Easter,  1538,  to  an  armed  crowd,  and  declared  their  de- 
termination not  to  administer  the  holy  connmmion,  lest  it  be  dese- 
ci'ated.  On  the  following  day  they  were  deposed  and  expelled  frotn 
tiie  city  by  the  great  Council  of  the  Two  Ilundred. 

Calvin,  again  an  exile,  though  now  for  the  principle  of  authority 
and  discipline  rather  than  doctrine,  spent  three  quiet  and  fruitful 
years  (1538-41)  with  Jhu-er  at  Strasbnrg,  as  teacher  of  theology  and 
preacher  to  a  congregation  of  several  hundred  French  refugees.^  Here 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  German  Reformation,  for  Strasbnrg 
was  the  connecting  link  between  Germany  and  France,  as  also  be- 
tween Lntheranism  and  Zwinglianism.  But  he  Avas  disagreeably  im- 
pressed with  the  want  of  Church  discipline,  and  the  slavish  dependence 
of  the  German  clei'gy  on  the  secular  rulers.  His  French  congregation 
Avas  admired  for  its  activity  and  order.  In  Strasbnrg  he  wrote  his  tract 
on  the  Lord's  Supper,  his  Comnientary  on  the  Romans,  his  masterly 
answer  to  Cardinal  Sadolet's  letter  to  the  Genevese,  and  his  revision 
of  Olivctan's  French  translation  of  the  Bible.  Some  of  these  boohs 
attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  Luther,  whom  he  never  met  in  this 
woi-ld,  but  always  esteemed,  M'ith  a  full  knowledge  of  his  faults,  as  one 
of  the  greatest  servants  of  Christ.^ 

In  September,  1540,  he  married  Idelette  de  Buren  (a  little  town 
in  Gueldres),  a  grave,  pious,  modest,  amiable,  and  cultivated  widow, 
with    three    children,  whose    first  husband  he    had    converted   from 

edition  of  the  Opera,  Vol.  X.  Pt.  I.  pp.  5-1 4.     See  a  summary  in  Kampschiilte,  Vol.  I. 

pp.  287  sqq. 

'  Guizot  says  fifteen  liiindicil.  On  Calvin's  life  and  labors  in  Strasbnrg,  see  especially  the 
full  acconnts  of  ytiihelin,  Vol.  I.  pp.  108-318,  and  Kani])schulte,  Λ'υΐ.  I.  pp.  ;>L>0-;>(;8. 

'  I^utlier  wrote  to  liucer:  'Greet  Calvin,  whose  little  works  I  have  read  with  remarkable 
pleasure;'  and  IMelanchthon  wrote:  'Calvin  is  in  high  favor  here  {magnam  grat'tam  iniil).'  See 
Calvin  to  Farel,  Dec.  12,  l.")3i) ;  tStiihelin,  \'ol.  I.  p.  22G  ;  and  De  Wette's  edition  of  Luther's 
Letters,  Yo].^^.  p.  210.  Calvin  wrote  to  Bullinger,  when  tlie  latter  was  provoked  by  tlie  last 
rude  assault  of  Luther  upon  the  Zwinglians  (l.">4+):  '  I  implore  you  never  to  forget  how  great 
a  man  Luther  is,  and  by  what  extraordinary  gifts  he  excels.  Think  with  what  courage,  what 
constancy,  ΛνΙ^Ι  power  and  success  he  has  devoted  himself  to  this  dny  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
reign  of  Antichrist  and  the  spreading  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  far  and  near.  As  for  me, 
I  have  often  said,  and  I  say  it  again,  though  he  should  call  me  a  <levi/,  I  would  still  give  him 
due  honor,  and  recognize  him,  in  spite  of  the  great  faults  wliich  obscure  his  extraordinaiy  vir- 
tues, as  a  mighty  servant  of  the  Lord.'  See  Henry,  Vol.  IL  p.  3.'>1 ;  Stiihelin,  ΛΌΙ.  L  p.  2U4  ; 
Guizot,  p.  2 13  ;  Opera,  Λ'οΐ.  XL  p.  774. 
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Anabaptism  to  tlie  ortliodox  faith.  Slie  was  in  delicate  health,  but 
very  devoted  to  him,  and  satisfied  all  his  desires.  He  lived  with  her 
in  perfect  harmony  nine  years,  and  she  bore  him  three  children,  all 
of  whom  died  in  infancy.  He  seldom  alludes  to  her  in  his  corre- 
spondence, but  always  in  terms  of  respect  and  love ;  and  in  inform- 
ing his  friend  Viret  of  her  departure,  he  calls  her  '  the  best  compan- 
ion, M'ho  would  cheerfully  have  shared  with  me  exile  and  poverty, 
and  followed  me  unto  death;  during  hei•  life  she  was  to  me  a  faith- 
ful assistant  in  all  my  labors ;  she  never  dissented  from  mj-  wishes 
even  in  the  smallest  things.'  Seven  years  afterwards,  in  a  letter  of 
consolation  to  a  friend  (Rev.  Kichard  de  Valeville,  of  Frankfort),  he 
says:  Ί  know  from  my  own  experience  how  painful  and  burning 
is  tlie  wound  which  the  death  of  thy  wife  must  have  inflicted  upon 
you.  How  difficult  it  was  for  me  to  become  master  of  my  grief. 
.  .  .  Our  chief  comfort,  after  all,  is  the  wonderful  providence  of 
God,  which  overrules  our  affliction  for  our  spiritual  benefit,  and  sep- 
arates US  from  our  beloved  only  to  reunite  us  in  his  heavenly  king- 
dom.' His  grief  at  her  death,  and  at  the  death  of  his  children,  reveals 
a  hidden  spring  of  domestic  affection  which  is  rare  in  men  of  his  aus- 
terity of  character  and  absoi'ption  in  public  duty.  He  renuxined  a 
Avidower  the  rest  of  his  life.^ 

From  the  Strasburg  period  dates  also  his  intimate  friendship  with 
Melanchthon,  which  was  not  broken  by  death,  and  is  the  more  remark- 
able in  view  of  their  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  predesti- 
nation and  free-will.  He  met  him  at  religious  conferences  with  Ko- 
manists,  at  Frankfort  (1539),  at  Worms  (154:0),  and  at  Eegensburg 
(Ratisbon,  1541),  which  he  attended  as  delegate  from  Strasburg. 
Their  correspondence  is  a  noble  testimony  to  the  mind  and  heart  of 
these  great  men,  so  widely  different  in  nationality,  constitution,  and 
temper — the  one  as  firm  as  a  rock,  the  other  as  timid  as  a  child — and 
yet  one  in  their  deepest  relations  to  Christ  and  liis  salvation.  They 
represent  the  higher  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  the  Teu- 
tonic and  the  Romanic  types  of  Protestantism.  This  truly  Christian 
friendship  was  touchingly  expressed  by  Calvin  a  year  after  the  death 

'  Comp.  the  beautiful  tribute  to  Idelette  de  Bnren,  by  Jules  Bonnet,  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  Bulletin  pour  Fhistoire  du  protestantisme  frangais  (1860),  and  Stahelin,  Vol.  I.  pp.  274- 
283. 
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of  tlic  Preceptor  of  Germany  (1501):  Ό  Γΐιίΐΐρ  Melanclitlioii !  for  it 
is  upon  thee  that  I  call,  upon  thee,  Avho  now  livest  with  Christ  in  God, 
and  art  there  M-aiting  for  us,  nntil  we  shall  also  he  gathered  with  thee 
to  that  blessed  rest !  A  hundred  times,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
overwhelmed  with  care,  thou  didst  lay  thy  head  upon  my  hreast,  and 
say,  "^Vonld  to  God  that  I  might  die  here,  on  thy  breast!"  And  I, 
a  thousand  times  since  then,  have  earnestly  desired  that  it  had  been 
granted  us  to  be  together.  Certainly  thou  wouldst  have  been  more 
valiant  to  face  danger,  and  stronger  to  despise  hatred,  and  bolder  to 
disi-egard  false  accusations.  Thus  the  Avickedness  of  many  would 
have  been  restrained,  Mhose  audacity  of  insult  was  iu'ireascd  by  what 
they  called  thy  weakness.'  ^ 

'It  would  be  difticnlt,'  says  Guizot,  'to  reconcile  truth,  piety,  and 
friendship  moiO  tenderly.' 

In  the  mean  time  the  Genevese  had  been  brought  by  sad  experience 
to  repent  of  the  expulsion  of  the  faithful  pastors,  and  to  feel  that  the 
Heformed  faith  and  discipline  alone  could  put  their  commonwealth 
on  a  firm  and  enduring  foundation.  The  magistrate  and  people  united 
in  an  urgent  and  repeated  recall  of  Calvin.  lie  reluctantly  yielded  at 
last,  and  in  September,  1541,  after  passing  a  few  days  with  Farel  at 
Neufchatel,  he  made  a  triumphant  entry  into  the  beautiful  city  on 
Lake  Leman.^  The  magistrate  provided  for  him  a  house  and  garden 
near  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Pierre,  broadcloth  for  a  coat,  and,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  generous  hospitality  to  strangers  and  refugees,  an  an- 
nual salary  of  five  hundred  florins,^  twelve  measures  of  wheat,  and  two 

'  This  passage  occurs  on  the  first  page  of  his  book  against  the  fanatical  Lutheran, 
Heshusius  (O/^em,  Vol.  IX.  p.  4G1):  '0  Philippe  Melanchthon!  Te  eniin  appello,  qui  apud 
Deum  cum  Christo  viris,  nosque  illic  expectas,  donee  tecum  in  heatnm  quietem  colli(/amnr, 
Uixi.iti  cenlies,  quum  f<ssus  laborihus  ct  molestiis  oppressus  caput  fatniliariler  in  sinur/i  meum 
deponeres :  Utinam,  ulinain  moriar  in  hoc  sinu.  E(jo  vera  mil  lies  postea  optavi  nobis  con- 
tinjere,  ut  simul  essemus.  Certe  animosior  fuisses  ad  oheunda  certamina,  et  ad  spernen- 
dam  invidiam,  falsasqiie  crinnuntiones  pro  nihilo  ducendas  fortior.  Hoc  quoque  modo  co- 
hihita  fuisset  multorum  iw/iroliitas,  quihus  ex  tun  mollilie,  qunm  rocahnnt,  crcvit  insultandi 
audacia.'  Comp.  on  the  relation  of  Calvin  to  Melanchthon,  the  full  discussion  of  Stiilielin, 
Vol.  I.  pp.  L:30-2.-)+  ;  also  Guizot,  p.  24G. 

'  The  date  is  variously  given — Sept.  10  by  Roget,  Sei)t.  1-'  by  tiuizot,  S'ept.  l.")  by  Kamp- 
schulte  (following  I?eza). 

'  'Worth  about  .1(500  francs,  or  £\Γ)0  at  the  present  time.'— Guizot,  p.  2.".7.  Λ  syndic  re- 
ceived only  one  fifth  of  this  sum;  but  Calvin's  house  was  a  home  for  poor  refugees  of  faith 
from  France  and  other  lands,  the  widows  and  orphans  of  martyrs,  so  that  he  had  often  not 
a  penny  left.     See  Stiihelin,  Vol.  II.  p.  301,  and  llagenbach,  .iTiVcAen^rescA.  Vol.  III.  p.  581. 
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tubs  of  wine.  The  rulers  of  Strasburg,  says  Beza,  stipulated  that  he 
should  always  remain  a  burgess  of  their  city,  and  requested  him  to 
retain  the  revenues  of  a  prebend  which  had  been  assigned  as  the  sal- 
ary of  his  professorship  in  theology,  but  they  could  not  persuade 
him  to  accept  so  much  as  a  single  farthing. 

This  second  settlement  was  final.  Geneva  was  now  \vedded  to 
Calvin,  and  had  to  sink  or  swim  with  his  principles.^  lie  continued 
to  labor  there,  without  interruption,  for  twenty-three  years,  till  his 
death.  May  27,  1564:  fighting  a  fierce  spiritual  war  against  Roman- 
ism and  superstition,  but  still  more  against  infidelity  and  immorality; 
establishino•  a  model  theocracy  on  the  basis  of  Moses  and  Christ: 
preaching  and  teaching  from  day  to  day;  writing  commentaries,  the- 
ological and  polemical  ti-eatises ;  founding  an  academy,  Avhich  in  the 
first  year  attracted  more  than  eight  hundred  students,  and  flourishes 
to  this  day ;  attending  the  sessions  of  the  consistory  and  the  senate ; 
entertaining  and  com^.selling  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  world ; 
and  corresponding  in  every  direction.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  spiritual 
head  of  the  Cliurch  and  the  republic  of  Geneva,  and  the  leader  of  the 
Reformed  movement  throughout  Europe.  And  yet  he  lived  all  the 
time  in  the  utmost  simplicity.  It  is  reported  that  Cardinal  Sadolet, 
when  passing  through  Geneva  incognito,  and  calling  on  Calvin,  Avas 
surjjrised  to  find  him  residing,  not  in  an  episcoj^ial  palace,  with  a  reti- 
nue of  servants,  as  he  expected,  but  in  a  little  house,  himself  opening 
the  door.  The  story  may  not  be  sufliciently  authenticated,  but  it  cor- 
responds fully  Avitli  all  we  know  about  his  ascetic  habits.^     For  yeare 

'  Well  says  Kampschulte  (Vol.  I.  pp.  385  sq.)  :  '  Genf  war  ivi  Herhst  1541  den  (jeistlichen 
Tendenzen  Calvins  diensthar  f/eworden,  es  war  an  den  Siegcsicagen  des  Reformators  gefesselt 
und  miisste  ihm  folgen  iroiz  alles  Straubens,  trotz  aller  Aiiflehnungsversuche,  die  spaler  nicht 
mtageblieben  sind.  Nicht  anders  fasste  Calvin  selbst  seine  Stellung  von  vorne  herein  auf.  Fiir 
ihn  ergab  sick  sein  Herrscherrecht  iiber  Genf  aiis  dem  wunderbaren  Gauge  der  letzten  Ereig- 
nisse  mit  der  Zweifellosigkeit  eines  von  Gott  selbst  erkldrten  Glaubenssatzes.  Schimjiflich 
vor  drei  Jahren  vertrieben,  sah  er  sick  mit  den  grossten  Ehren  avf  den  Schauplatz  zuriickge- 
fiihrt^den  ihm  Farel  einst  in  ernster  Stimde  ^''im  Namen  des  allinachtigen  Gottes"  angewie- 
sen :  init  Jubel  ivurde  er  von  demselben  Volke  begriisst,  das  ihm  unversohnlichen  Hass  geschwo- 
ren  !  .  .  .  Calvin  fiihlle  sichfast  nur  noch  als  Werkzeug  in  der  Hand  Gottes,durch  den  eivigen 
gottlichen  Rathschluss,  ohne  jedes  personliche  Zuthun,  fiir  Genf  bestimmt,  um  des  Herrn  Willen, 
wie  er  ihn  erkannt,  aif  diesem  wichtigen  Fleck  der  Erde  ohne  Furcht  und  Scheu  zu  verkiindi- 
gen,  jenes  Programm,  ivelches  er  in  der  chrisllichen  Institution  niedergelegt,  hier  zur  Ausfiih- 
rung  zu  bringen,  dem  Herrn  hier  ein  rhristliches  Geschlecht  zu  savuneln,  das  der  iibrigen  Welt 
als  Leuchte  diene.^ 

*  This  fact  is  related  by  Drelincourt  in  liis  Dtfense  de  Calvin  (16G7),  and  Biingener  (p. 
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lie  took  but  one  uical  a  day.^  lie  refused  an  increase  of  salary  and 
|)rcsents  of  every  description,  except  for  the  poor  and  the  refugees, 
whom  he  M'as  always  ready  to  aid,  lie  left,  besides  his  library,  only 
about  t\yo  hnndred  dollars,  Λνΐιίϋΐι  he  beqneathed  to  his  younger  brother 
Anthony  and  liis  children.^  When  Pope  Pius  IV.  heard  of  his  death, 
he  paid  him  this  high  compliment:  'The  strength  of  that  heretic  con- 
sisted in  this,  that  money  never  had  the  slightest  charm  for  him.  If  I 
had  such  servants,  my  dominions  would  extend  from  sea  to  sea.'^ 

His  immense  labors  and  jnidnight  studies,*  the  care  of  all  the 
churches,  and  bodily  infirmities — such  as  headaches,  asthma,  fever, 
gravel — gradually  wove  out  his  delicate  body.  lie  died,  in  full  pos- 
session of  his  mental  powers,  in  the  prime  of  manhood  and  useful- 
ness, not  quite  iifty-five  years  of  age,  leaving  his  Church  in  the  best 
order  and  in  the  hands  of  an  able  and  faithful  successor,  Theodore 
Beza.  Like  a  patriarch,  he  assembled  first  the  syndics  of  Geneva, 
and  afterwards  the  ministers,  around  his  dying  bed,  thanked  them 
for  their  kindness  and  devotion,  asked  humbly  their  pardon  for  occa- 
sional outbursts  of  yiolence  and  wrath,  and  affected  them  to  tears  by 
words  of  wisdom  and  counsel  to  persevere  in  the  pure  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  Christ.  It  was  a  sublime  scene,  vyorthily  described  by 
Beza,^  and  well  represented  by  a  painter's  skill.^ 

The  Reformer  died  Avith  the  setting  sun.  'Thus,'  says  Beza, 'God 
withdrew  into  heaven  that  most  brilliant  light,  which  was  a  lamp  of 
the  Church.  In  the  following  night  and  day  there  was  immense  grief 
and  lamentation  in  the  Λνΐιοΐβ  city;  for  the  republic  had  lost  its  wisest 
citizen,  the  Chnrcjli  its  faithful  shepherd,  the  academy  an  incompara- 
ble teacher — all  lamented  the  departure  of  their  common  father  and 

.'iOS),  and  is  believed  in  Geneva,  but  doubted  by  Guizot,  p.  237,  for  chiOnological  reasons 
vviiich  are  not  condusive  (Sadolet  died  154!•).     ^Se  non  e  i-ero,  e  hen  trovato.' 

'  Beza:  ''Per  decern  minimum  anitos  prandio  ahstiiiuit,  ut  luilliim  omntiio  cihmn  extra  sta- 
tam  cd'tife  horam  sumeret.'     i^ometimes  he  abstained  for  tiiirty-six  hours  from  ail  food. 

"  See  liis  testament  in  Beza's  V^ita. 

"  Quoted  by  Gnizot,  p.  3G1. 

*  ^  Somtii  pene  nul/ius,^  says  Beza  in  his  closing  remarks. 

*  With  Beza's  account  of  his  parting  addresses  (in  the  Frencli  and  Latin  edition  of  the 
Vita)  should  be  compared  the  official  copy,  wliioh  Bonnet  published  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
French  Letters,  Tom.  ΙΓ.  p.  573,  and  the  Strasburg  editors  at  the  close  of  the  iHh  vol.  of  the 
Opera  (Discours  d'adieu  aux  inemhres  du  Petit  VonseiJ,  pp.  887-800,  and  Discours  d'adicu  aux 
niinislres,  pp.  891-804).     Comp.  also  Stilhclin,  Λ^οΐ.  II.  pp.  4GL'-4C8. 

.    *  Ilornung's  picture  of  Calvin  on  his  deatii-bed. 
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best  comforter  next  to  God.  A  multitude  of  citizens  streamed  to 
the  death-chamber,  and  could  scarcely  be  separated  from  the  corpse. 
Amono•  them  also  were  several  foreio-ners,  as  the  distin«i;uished  Eno;lisli 
embassador  to  France,  who  had  come  to  Geneva  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  celebrated  man.  On  the  Lord's  day,  in  the  after- 
noon, the  remains  were  carried  to  the  common  graveyard  on  Plain- 
palnis,  followed  by  all  the  patricians,  pastors,  professors,  and  teachers, 
and  nearly  the  whole  city,  in  sincere  mourning.' 

Calvin  expressly  forbade  the  erection  of  any  monument  over  his 
grave.^  The  stranger  asks  in  vain  even  for  the  spot  which  covers  his 
mortal  remains  in  the  cemetery  of  Geneva,  Like  Moses,  he  was  buried 
out  of  the  reach  of  idolatry.  The  Reformed  Cliurches  of  both  hemi- 
spheres are  Iiis  monument,  more  enduring  than  marble.  On  the  third 
tercentenary  of  his  death  (1SG4),  his  friends  in  Geneva,  aided  b}'  gifts 
from  foreign  lands,  erected  to  his  memory  the  Salle  de  la  Heforma- 
ίίοη—Ά  noble  building,  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  and  dedicated  to  the  preaching  of  the  pure  gospel  and  the 
advocacy  of  every  good  cause.  y 

calvin's  personal  character, 

Calvin  was  of  middle,  or  rather  small  stature  (like  David  and  Paul),  ' 
of  feeble  health,  courteous,  kind,  grave  and  dignified  in  deportment. 
He  had  a  meagre  and  emaciated  frame,  a  thin,  pale,  finely  chiseled 
face,  a  well-formed  mouth,  a  long,  pointed  bcai-d,  black  hair,  a  promi- 
nent nose,  a  lofty  forehead,  and  flaming  eyes.  He  was  modest,  plain, 
and  scrupulously  neat  in  dress,  orderly  and  methodical  in  all  his  hab- 
its, temperate  and  even  abstemious,  allowing  himself  scarcely  nourish- 
ment and  sleep  enough  for  vigorous  work.  His  physical  tent  barely 
covered  the  mighty  spirit  within.  Conscience  and  logic,  a  command- 
incr  mind  and  will,  slione  throua-h  the  thin  veil  of  mortality.^ 


'  Bezn,  ho\ve\-er,  wrote  a  suitable  poem,  in  Latin  and  French,  which  might  have  been  in- 
scribed on  the  tomb.  See  his  Vita,  at  the  close,  and  Opera,  Vol.  V.  pp.  xxvi.  sqq.  (with 
three  other  French  sonnets);  a  German  translation  in  Stahelin,  Vol.  IL  p. 470. 

"  See  different  portraits  of  Calvin — in  Henry  (small  biography),  in  first  volume  of  the  Opera, 
in  Siahelin,  in  first  volume  of  Merle  d'Aubigne' ;  also  Hornung's  Calvin  on  his  death-bed, 
and  the  medallion  portrait  made  at  the  festival  of  the  Geneva  Reformation.  Ary  ScheflFer's 
jiicture  (his  last  work),  which  Stahelin  put  as  frontispiece  to  his  first  volume,  is  the  most 
pleasing,  but  somewhat  modernized  and  idealized. 
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IIow  different  Luther  and  Zwingli,  with  their  strong  animal  foundation, 
and  their  abundance  of  flesh  and  blood!  Calvin  seemed  to  be  all  bone  and 
nerve.    Bcza  says  he  looked  in  death  ahnost  tlie  same  as  alive  in  sleep.^ 

His  intellectual  endowments  were  of  the  highest  order  and  thoi•- 
oughly  disci[ilined.  lie  had  more  constructive,  systematizing,  and 
organizing  genius  than  any  other  Reformer,  and  was  better  adapted 
to  found  a  solid,  compact,  and  permanent  school  of  theology,  lie 
was  not  a  speculative  or  intuitive  philosopher,  but  a  consummate  lo- 
gician and  dialectician,  Luther  and  Zwiuu-li  cut  the  stones  from  the 
(piarry  ;  Calvin  gave  them  shape  and  polish,  and  erected  a  magnifi- 
cent cathedral  of  ideas  with  the  skill  of  a  master  architect.  His 
precocity  and  consistency  were  marvelous.  He  did  not  grow  before 
the  public,  like  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  and  pass  through  contra- 
dictions and  retractations,  but  when  a  mere  youth  of  twenty-six  he 
appeared  fully  armed,  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  and  never 
changed  his  views  on  doctrine  or  discipline.  He  had  an  extraordinary 
and  well-stored  memory,  a  profound,  acute,  and  penetrating  intellect, 
a  clear,  sound,  and  almost  unerring  judgment,  a  perfect  mastery  over 
the  Latin  and  French  tongues.  His  Latin  is  as  easy  and  elegant,  and 
certainly  as  nervous  and  forcible,  as  Cicero's,  yet  free  from  the  pe- 
dantic and  affected  purism  of  a  Bembo  and  Castalio.^  He  is  one  of 
the  fathers  of  modern  French,  as  Luther  is  the  father  of  modern  Ger- 
man, His  eloquence  is  logic  set  on  fire  by  intense  conviction.  His 
Preface  to  the  'Institutes,'  addressed  to  the  King  of  France,  is  rech- 
oned  as  one  of  the  three  immortal  prefaces  in  literature  (to  Mhich 
only  that  of  President  Do  Thou  to  his  French  History  and  that  of 


'  Reza  thus  tersely  describes  him  (at  the  close  of  the  Vita) :  '• Statura  fuit  viediocr'i,  colore 
suli/xil/ido  et  n'igricante,  ocuHs  ad  mortem  vsque  liw/tidis,  quiqiie  inr/enii  sagncitate.m  testaren- 
tur :  c.ultu  corporis  neque  culto  neque  sordido,  sed  qui  siiigularem  modestiam  deceret :  inctu  sic 
ieiiiperalo,  ut  a  sordibus  et  ab  omni  luxu  longisiime  abesset :  cibi  parcisstmi,  ut  qui  multos 
annos  semel  quotidie  cibum  sumpserit,  vintriculi  imbecillitalem  causatus :  somni  pwne  nullius: 
memori(E  incredi bills,  nt  quos  semel  aspexisset  mult'is post  annis  statim  agnosceret,  et  inter  dic- 
tandum  scrpe  aliquot  horas  interturbatus  statim  ad  dictata  nulla  commonrjhrienle  rediret,  et 
eorum,  qute  ipsum  nosse  muneris  sui  causa  interesset,  quantumins  imdtlplicihus  ct  injinitis  ne- 
gotiis  oppressus,  nunquam  tamen  oblivisceretur.  Judicli,  quibusrunque  dc  rebus  consuleretur, 
tarn  puri  et  exacli,  ut  p(pue  vaticinari  sfp/ie  sit  visus,  nee  aberasse  meminerim,  qui  consilium 
ipsius  csset  sequutus.  Facundi(T.  contcinplor  et  verborttm  parens,  sed  minime  ineptus  scri/ttor, 
et  quo  nullits  ad  hnnc  diem  tlieologus  (absit  verba  invidia)  piirius,  grai-ius,  judirlositis  denique 
scripsif,  qiium  taiiien  tam  mulla  srri/>serit,  qurim  nemo  vel  nostra  vel  patrtim  memoria.' 

"  Who  would  substitute  respublica  fur  ecrlesia,  genius  for  angelus,  lotto  for  buptisinus,  etc. 
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Casaubon  to  Polybias  can  be  compared);  and  bis  'Institutes'  tbem- 
selves,  as  bas  been  well  said,  are  'in  trutli  a  continuous  oration,  in  "N  \ 
Avbicli  the  stream  of  discussion  rolls  onward  with  an  impetuous  cur-     J 
rent,  yet  always  keeps  within  its  deiined  channel.'^ 

He  surpassed  all  other  Reformers  (except  Beza)  in  classical  culture 
and  social  refinement.  He  was  a  patrician  by  education  and  taste, 
and  felt  more  at  ease  amoncj  scholars  and  men  of  hifjli  rank  than 
among  the  common  people.  Yet  he  was  quite  free  from  aristocratic 
pride,  despised  all  ostentation  and  display,  and  esteemed  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  real  worth. 

History  furnishes,  perhaps,  no  example  of  a  man  who  with  so  little 
personal  popularity  had  such  influence   upon   the   people,  and  Λνΐιο 
with  such  natural  timidity  and  bashfulness  combined  such  strength 
and  control  over  his  age  and  future  generations.     Constitutionally    j 
a  retiring  scholar  and  a  man  of  thought,  he  became  providentially  a   | 
mighty  man  of  action,  and  an  organizer  of  churches. 

His  moral  and  religious  character  is  impressed  with  a  certain  maj- 
esty which  keeps  the  admirer  at  a  respectful  distance.^  He  has  often 
been  compared  to  an  old  Roman  Censor  or  Stoic ;  but  he  resembles 
much  more  a  Hebrew  Prophet.  Severe  against  others,  he  was  far 
more  severe  against  himself,  and  was  always  guided  by  a  sense  of  duty. 
Fear  of  God,  purity  of  motive,  spotless  integrity,  single  devotion  to 
truth  and  duty,  unswerving  fidelity,  sincere  humility  are  the  promi- 
nent traits  of  his  character.  Soaring  high  above  the  earth,  he  was 
absorbed  in  God — who  alone  is  great — and  looked  down  upon  man  as 
a  fleeting  shadow.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  and  the  reformation  of  the 
Church  constituted  the  single  passion  of  his  life.  His  appropriate  \ 
symbol  was  a  hand  offering  the  sacrifice  of  a  bleeding  heart  to  God.^        ) 

It  must  1)0  admitted  that  tlils  kind  of  grcatncr-s,  while  it  commands 
our  admiration  and  respect,  does  not  of  itself  secure  our  affection  and 
love.     There  is  a  censoriousness  and  austerity  about  Calvin  and  his       ' 
creed  which  repelled  many  good  men,  even  among  his  contemporaries.* 

'  Fisher,  The  Reformation,  p.  198. 

'  This  was  the  judgment  of  the  magistrate  of  Geneva,  expressed  in  these  Avords  (June  8, 
1564)  :  *■  Dieu  lui  avait  imprime  un  charactere  (Vune  si  (jrande  mojeste.'  ^ 

'  ^  Cor  meum  velv.t  mactatmn  Domino  in  sacrificium  offero.'     Subscribed  below  his  auto-       } 
graph  in  the  frontispiece  of  Henry's  smaller  biography. 

*  Ilis  ungrateful  enemy,  Balduin,  started  the  saying  among  the  Genevese, '  Eather  with  Beza  in 


( 
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lie  looked  more  to  the  lioliness  than  to  the  love  of  God.  His  piety 
beai*s  more  the  stamp  of  the  Old  Testament  than  that  of  the  Xew. 
lie  represents  the  majesty  and  severity  of  the  law  rather  than  the 
sweetness  and  loveliness  of  the  gospel,  the  obedience  of  a  servant  of 
Jehovah  rather  than  the  jovfiilness  of  a  child  of  our  hcaveidy  Father. 

Yet  even  this  must  be  qualified.  lie  sympathized  with  the  spirit 
of  David  and  Paul  as  much  as  with  the  spirit  of  Moses  and  Elijah, 
and  had  the  strongest  sense  of  the  freedom  of  the  gospel  salvation. 
Moreover,  behind  his  cold  marble  frame  there  was  beating  a  noble, 
loving,  and  faithful  heart,  which  attracted  and  retained  to  the  last 
the  friendship  of  such  eminent  servants  of  God  as  Farel,  A^ii-et,  Beza, 
Bucer,  Bullinger,  Knox,  and  Melanchthon.  'lie  obtained,'  says  Gui- 
zot,  'the  devoted  affection  of  the  best  men  and  the  esteem  of  all,  with- 
out ever  seeking  to  please  them.'^  John  Knox,  his  senior  in  years,  sat 
at  his  feet  as  a  humble  pupil,  and  esteemed  him  the  greatest  man 
after  the  Apostles.  Farel,  in  his  old  age,  hastened  on  foot  from  Xeuf- 
chatel  to  Geneva  to  take  leave  of  his  sick  friend,  and  desired  to  die 
in  his  place.  Beza,  λνΐιο  lived  sixteen  years  on  terms  of  personal  in- 
timacy with  him,  revered  and  loved  him  as  a  father.  And  even 
Melanchthon  wished  to  repose  and  to  die  on  his  bosom.  His  familiar 
correspondence  shows  him  in  the  most  favorable  light,  and  is  a  sufH- 
cient  refutation  of  all  the  calumnies  and  slanders  of  his  enemies. 

lie  lacked  the  good-nature,  the  genial  humor,  the  German  Gernuth- 
lldtkeU^  the  overflowing  humanity  of  Luther,  who  for  this  reason  will 
always  be  more  popular  with  the  masses;  but  he  surpassed  him  in  cult- 
ure, refinement,  consistency,  and  moral  self-control.  Both  were  equally' 
unselfish  and  unworldly.  Both  were  headstrong  and  will-strong;  but 
Calvin  was  more  open  to  argument  and  less  obstinate.  Both  had, 
like  St.  Paul,  a  fiei-y  and  violent  temper,  which  was  the  propelling 
force  in  their  hard  work,  and  in  fierce  battles  with  the  pope  and  the 


hell  than  with  Calvin  in  heaven.'  And  yet  they  obeyed  and  revered  him.  Beza,  it  should 
be  i-emembered,  was  the  jierfection  of  a  French  gentleman  ;  yet  his  theological  system  was 
even  more  severe  than  that  of  Calvin,  and  he  carried  the  dogma  of  predestination  to  the  ex- 
treme of  supralapsarianism.  1  have  met  with  not  a  few  French,  Scotch,  and  American  Chris- 
tians who,  in  the  combination  of  severity  and  purity,  gravity  and  kindliness  of  character, 
reminded  me  strongly  of  Calvin  and  Beza.  I  may  mention  Gausscn,  Malun,  Merle  d'Aubigne, 
Proiiier.  Adoli)h  JMonod,  and  Giiizot. 
'  Page  •:Λ•1. 
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devil.  Hegel  says  somewliere  that  'nothing  great  can  be  done  with-  \ 
out  passion.'  ^  It  is  only  men  of  intense  convictions  and  fearless  cour- 
age that  make  deep  and  lasting  impressions  upon  others.  But  temper 
is  a  force  of  nature,  which  must  be  controlled  by  reason  and  regulated 
by  justice  and  charity.  Luther  came  down  like  a  thunder-storm  upon 
his  opponents,  and  used  the  crusliing  sledge-hammer  indiscriminately 
against  Eck,  CochliEus,  Henry  VIII.,  Erasmus,  the  Sacramentarians, 
and  Zwinglians ;  while  Calvin  Λvielded  the  sharp  sword  of  irony,  wit, 
scorn,  and  contempt  in  defense  of  truth,  but  never  from  personal 
hatred  and  revenge.  '  Even  a  dog  barks,'  he  says,  '  when  his  master 
is  attacked ;  how  could  I  be  silent  when  the  honor  of  my  Lord  is 
assailed  V^  He  confessed,  however,  in  a  letter  to  Bucer,  and  on  his 
death-bed,  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  tame  'the  wild  beast'  of  his 
wrath,  and  humbly  asked  forgiveness  for  his  Λveakness.  lie  had  no 
children  to  write  to,  and  to  play  Avith  around  the  Cliristmas-tree,  like 
Luther,  but  he  appears  to  better  advantage  in  his  relations  with  men 
and  women.  He  treated  them,  even  the  much  younger  Beza,  as 
equals,  overlooked  minor  differences,  and  in  correcting  their  faults  ex- 
pected the  same  manly  frankness  from  them  in  return ;  while  Luther, 
growing  more  irritable  and  overbearing  with  advancing  years,  made 
even  Melanchthon  tremble  and  fear.  But  we  should  charitably  re- 
member that  the  faults  of  these  truly  great  and  good  men  were  only 
the  long  shadows  of  their  extraordinary  virtues.^ 

It  maj'  be  found  strange  that  Calvin  never  alludes  to  the  paradise 
of  nature  bv  which  he  was  surrounded  on  the  lovely  shores  of  Lake 


*  ^  Nichls  Grosses  geschieht  ohne  Leidensclwft.^ 

^  The  strongest  terms  of  Calvin  against  ferocious  enemies  are  canes,  porcl,  besiice,  nehulones 
(Avith  reference,  no  doubt,  to  Scripture  usage — Isa.  Ivi.  10;  Matt.  vii.  G;  Phil.  iii.  2;  Eev. 
xxii.  15) ;  but  they  are  mild  compared  to  the  coarse  and  vulgar  epithets  with  which  Luther 
overwhelmed  his  opponents,  without  expressing  any  regret  afterwards,  except  in  the  case  of 
Ilenrv  VIII.,  where  it  was  least  needed,  and  made  the  matter  Avorse. 

^  Calvin,  thougli  fully  aware  of  the  defects  of  Luther,  often  expressed  his  admiration  for 
him  (see  p.  430),  and  in  January,  1545  (a  year  before  Luther's  death),  he  sent  him  a  letter 
(which  Melanchthon  was  afraid  to  hand  to  the  old  lion  on  account  of  his  excited  state  of 
feeling  against  the  Swiss),  closing  with  these  touching  words:  'If  I  could  only  fly  to  you 
and  enjoy  your  society,  even  for  a  few  hours !  .  .  .  But  since  this  privilege  is  not  granted  to 
me  on  earth,  I  hope  I  may  soon  enjoy  it  in  the  kingdom  above.  Parewell,  most  illustrious 
man,  most  excellent  minister  of  Christ  and  father  [/)nier,  &\.frater'],  forever  venerable  to  me. 
May  the  Lord  continue  to  guide  you  by  his  Spirit  to  the  end  for  the  common  good  of  his 
Chm-ch.'  O/^era,  Vol.  XII.  p.  8. 
YOL.  I.— F    F 
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Leraan,  in  sight  of  the  lofty  Alps  that  pierce  the  skies  in  silent  adora- 
tion of  their  Maker.  Tint  we  look  in  vain  for  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery  in  the  whole  literature  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  the 
proper  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  Switzerland,  as  well  as  of  other 
countries,  is  of  more  recent  date.  Calvin  had  no  special  organ  nor 
time  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  either  in  nature  or  in  art,  hut 
he  appreciated  poetry  and  music'  lie  insisted  on  the  introduction  of 
congregational  singing  in  Geneva,  and  wrote  himself  a  few  poetic 
versions  of  the  Psalms,  and  a  hymn  of  praise  to  Christ,  which  are 
worthy  of  Clement  Marot  and  reveal  an  unexpected  vein  of  poetic 
fervor  and  tenderness.^     The  following  specimen  must  suffice : 

'  Ί  greet  thee,  wlio  my  sure  Redeemer  art, 

/  JI3'  only  trust,  and  Saviour  of  my  lieart! 

/  Who  so  much  toil  and  woe 

/  And  pain  didst  undergo, 

I  For  my  poor,  worthless  sake : 

,  We  ])ray  thee,  from  our  hearts, 

{  Λ11  idle  griefs  and  smarts 
And  foolish  cares  to  take. 

'Thou  art  the  true  and  perfect  gentleness, 
Ko  harshness  hast  thou,  and  no  bitterness:  , 

Make  us  to  taste  and  prove, 
Make  us  adore  and  love. 
The  sweet  grace  found  in  thee ; 
With  longing  to  abide 
Ever  at  thy  dear  side, 
In  thy  sweet  unity. 


'  Gnizot  says  (p.  1G4):  'Although  Calvin  was  devoted  to  the  severe  simplicity  of  evangel- 
ical worship,  he  did  not  overlook  the  inherent  love  of  mankind  for  poetry  and  art.  He 
himself  had  a  taste  for  music,  and  knew  its  power.  He  feared  that,  in  a  religious  service 
limited  to  preaching  and  prayer  only,  the  congregation,  having  nothing  else  to  do  than  to  play 
the  part  of  audience,  would  remain  cold  and  inattentive.  For  this  reason  he  attached  great 
importance  to  the  introduction  and  promotion  of  the  practice  of  Psalm-singing  in  public  wor- 
ship. "If  the  singing,"  he  said, "is  such  as  befits  the  reverence  which  we  ought  to  feel  when 
we  sing  before  God  and  the  angels,  it  is  an  ornament  whicli  bestows  grace  and  dignity  upon 
our  worship ;  and  it  is  an  excellent  method  of  kindling  the  heart,  and  making  it  burn  with 
great  ardor  in  prayer.  But  we  must  at  all  limes  take  heed  lest  the  ear  should  be  more 
attentive  to  the  harmony  of  the  sound  than  the  soul  to  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  words" 
(liistit.  Ch.  XX.).  With  this  pious  warning,  he  strongly  urged  the  study  of  singing,  and  its 
adaptation  to  j)ublic  worship.'     Com]).  Gaberel,  Vol.  I.  p.  ?>'>?>. 

^  These  poetic  pieces  were  recently  discovered,  and  published  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
new  edition  of  his  0/>rra  (18()7),  i)p. '_M2-'2L'4.  His  Salutation  a  Jvsiis-C/irist  was  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Stiihelin,  and  into  English  by  Mrs.  Smith,  of  New  York,  forSchafi'"s  Christ 
in  Song,  London  edition,  p.  .')4i).  His  Epinirion  C/iristo  c.antntum  is  a  polemic  ])()em  in  Tyatin 
hexameters  and  pentameters,  composed  during  the  Conference  at  Worms,  1Γι41,  in  which  he 
describes  the  Romish  jiolemics  Eck,  CochlaMis,  Nausea,  and  Pelargus  as  dragged  after  the 
chariot  of  ύ\ύ  victorious  Redeemer.      Opera,  Vol.  V.  pp.  41 7— 128. 
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'  Poor,  banished  exiles,  wretched  sons  of  Eve,  \ 

Full  of  all  soriOws,  unto  thee  we  grieve ; 
To  thee  we  bring  our  sighs. 
Our  groanings,  and  our  cries : 
Thy  pity.  Lord,  we  crave ; 
We  take  the  sinner's  place, 
And  pray  tliee,  of  thy  grace,  / 

To  pardon  and  to  save.'  ^y^ 

TRIBUTES    TO    CALVIN. 

I  add  some  estimates  of  Calvin's  cbaracter,  which  represent  very 
different  stand-points.^ 

Beza,  who  knew  Calvin  best  and  watched  at  his  death-bed,  concludes 
his  biography  Avith  these  words  : 

'  Having  been  an  observer  of  Calvin's  life  for  sixteen  years,  I  may  witli  perfect  right  testify 
that  we  have  in  this  man  a  most  beautiful  example  of  a  truly  Christian  life  and  death,  which 
it  is  easy  to  calumniate  but  difhcult  to  imitate.'^ 

Bungener,  a  pastor  of  the  national  Church  of  Geneva,  and  author  of 
several  historical  works,  says:^ 

'  Let  us  not  give  him  praise  Avhich  he  would  not  have  accepted.  God  alone  creates ;  a 
man  is  great  only  because  God  thinks  fit  to  accomplish  great  things  by  his  instrumentality. 
Never  did  any  great  man  understand  this  better  than  Calvin.  It  cost  him  no  effort  to  refer 
all  the  glory  to  God ;  nothing  indicates  that  he  was  ever  tempted  to  apjjropriate  to  himself 
the  smallest  portion  of  it.  Luther,  in  many  a  passage,  complacently  dwells  on  the  thought 
that  a  yietty  monk,  as  he  says,  has  so  well  made  the  Pope  to  tremble,  and  so  well  stirred 
the  whole  world.  Calvin  will  never  saj'  any  such  thing ;  he  never  even  seems  to  say  it,  even 
in  the  deepest  recesses  of  his  heart :  every  where  you  perceive  the  man,  who  applies  to  all  things 
— to  the  smallest  as  to  the  greatest — the  idea  that  it  is  God  who  does  all  and  is  all.  Read  again, 
from  this  point  of  view,  the  very  pages  in  which  he  appeared  to  you  the  haughtiest  and  most 
despotic,  and  see  if,  even  there,  he  is  any  thing  other  than  the  workman  referring  all,  and  in 
all  sincerit}',  to  his  Master.  .  .  .  But  the  man,  in  spite  of  all  his  faults,  has  not  the  less  re- 
mained one  of  the  fairest  types  of  foith,  of  earnest  jiiety,  of  devotedness,  and  of  courage. 
Amid  modern  laxity,  there  is  no  character  of  whom  the  contemplation  is  more  instructive; 
for  there  is  no  man  of  whom  it  has  been  said  with  greater  justice,  in  the  \vords  of  an  ajjostle, 
"Ae  endured  as  seeing  him  wlio  is  invisible."  ' 

Jules  Miclielct,  tlie  French  historian,  remarks:* 

'Among  the  martyrs,  with  whom  Calvin  constantly  conversed  in  spirit,  he  became  a  martyr 
himself;  he  felt  and  lived  like  a  man  before  whom  the  whole  earth  disappears,  and  who  tunes 
his  last  Psalm,  his  whole  eye  fixed  upon  the  eye  of  God,  because  he  knows  that  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  he  may  have  to  ascend  the  stake.' 


'  We  omit  Henry  and  Stilhelin,  from  whom  it  ΛνοηΜ  he  difficult  to  select  passages  in 
praise  of  Calvin.  See  especially  the  entire  Seventh  Book  of  Stahelin,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  3Gu-393 : 
Calvin  als  Mensch  und  als  Christ. 

^  ''Ego  historiam  vitcc  et  obit  us  ipsius,  cujus  spectator  sedecim  annos  fui,  bona  fide  persequ- 
utus  testari  mild  optima  jure  posse  videor,  longe  pulcherrimum  vere  Christianm  turn  vitce  turn 
mortis  exemplum  in  hoc  homine  cunctis  2iropositumfuisse,  quod  tarn  facile  sit  caluinniari,  quam 
difficile  fuerit  (emulari. ' 

^  Calvin,  etc.     English  translation,  pp.  338,  349. 

*  la  his  Histoire  de  France  au  seizieme  siecle,  quoted  by  Stahelin,  Vol.  I.  p.  276. 
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Ernest  Eenaii,  once  educated  for  the  Romish  priesthood,  then  a 
skc[)tic,  Avith  all  his  abhorrence  of  Calvin's  creed,  pays  the  following 
striking  tribute  to  his  character :  ^ 

'  Calvin  was  one  of  those  absolute  men,  cast  complete  in  one  mould,  wlio  is  taken  in  wliolly 
at  a  single  glance  :  one  letter,  one  action  suffices  for  a  judgment  of  him.  Tliere  were  no 
f  lids  in  that  inilexihle  soul,  wliich  never  knew  doubt  or  hesitation.  .  .  .  Careless  of  \ve;dth, 
of  titles,  of  honors,  inditl'erent  to  pomji,  modest  in  his  life,  a])]>arent]y  linmlile,  sacrihcing 
every  thing  to  tlie  ilesire  of  making  others  like  liimself,  I  iuirdly  know  of  a  man,  save  Ignatius 
Loyola,  who  coulil  match  liini  in  these  terrible  transports.  ...  It  is  surprising  that  a  man 
wiio  ap])ears  to  us  in  his  life  and  writings  so  nnsym])athetic  sliould  have  been  the  centre  of 
an  immense  movement  in  his  generation,  and  tliat  tiiis  harsh  and  severe  tone  should  have 
exerted  so  great  an  intluence  on  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries.  How  was  it,  for  examjile, 
tliat  one  of  the  most  distinguished  women  of  her  time,  Kenee  of  France,  in  Iier  court  at  Fer- 
rara,  surrounded  by  tlie  flower  of  Enroj)ean  wits,  was  captivated  by  that  stern  master,  and  by 
him  drawn  into  a  course  that  must  liave  been  so  tliickly  strewn  with  thorns?  Tiiis  kind  of 
austere  seduction  is  exercised  by  those  only  who  work  witii  real  conviction.  Lacking  tliat 
vivid,  deep,  sympathetic  arilor  which  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  Luther's  success,  lacking  the 
charm,  the  iicrilous,  languishing  tenderness  of  Francis  of  Sales,  Calvin  succeeded,  in  an  age 
and  in  a  country  which  called  for  a  reaction  towards  Christianity,  simjjly  because  he  was  tud 

MOST  CIIKISTIAN  MAN  OF  HIS  GESEUATION.' 

Guizot,  a  very  competent  judge  of  historical  and  mui'al  greatness, 
thus  concludes  his  biography:- 

'  Calvin  is  great  by  reason  of  his  marvelous  powers,  his  lasting  labors,  and  tlie  moral  height 
and  purity  of  his  character.  .  .  .  Earnest  in  faith,  jaire  in  motive,  austere  in  his  life,  and  mighty 
in  his  works,  Calvin  is  one  of  tliose  \vho  deserve  their  great  fame.  Three  centuries  sejiarate 
us  from  him,  but  it  is  impossible  to  examine  his  character  and  history  without  feeling,  if  not 
affection  and  sympathy,  at  least  profound  res])ect  and  admiration  for  one  of  the  great  lie- 
formers  of  Europe  and  of  the  great  Christians  of  France.' 

Prof.  Kahnis,  of  Leipzig,  whose  personal  and  theological  sympathies 
are  with  Luther,  nevertheless  asserts  the  moral  superiority  of  Calvin 
above  the  other  Reformers:^ 

'  The  fear  of  God  was  the  soul  of  his  piety,  the  rock-like  certainty  of  his  election  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  was  his  ])Ower,  and  tiie  doing  of  the  will  of  God  his  single  aim,  which 
he  pursued  with  trembling  and  fear.  .  .  .  No  other  Reformer  has  so  well  demo?istrated  the 
truth  of  Christ's  word  that,  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  dominion  is  sen'ice.  No  other  had  such 
an  energy  of  self-sacrifice,  such  an  irrefragable  conscientiousness  in  the  greatest  as  well  as  the 
smallest  things,  sucli  a  disciplined  jiower.  This  man,  whose  dying  body  was  only  held  to- 
gether by  the  will  flaming  from  his  eyes,  had  a  nuijesty  of  character  which  commanded  the 
veneration  of  his  contemporaries.' 

Prof.  Dorner,  of  Berlhi,  the  first  among  the  theologians  of  the  age, 
distinguished  by  profound  learning,  penetrating  thought,  rare  catho- 
licity of  spirit,  and  nice  sense  of  justice  and  discrimination,  says: 

'Calvin  was  equally  great  in  intellect  and  character,  lovely  in  social  life,  full  of  tender  sym- 
pathy and  faithfulness  to  friends,  yielding  and  forgiving  towards  jiersonal  offenses,  but  in- 
exorably severe  when  he  saw  the  honor  of  (iod  obstinately  and  malignantly  attacked.  He 
combined  French  fire  and  practical  good  sense  with  German  depth  and  soberness.    He  moved 

'  In  his  article  on  Jean  Calvin,  above  quoted,  pp.  286,  etc.     The  translation  is  by  O.  B. 
Frothingham,  a  radical  Unitarian  in  New  York. 
"  St.  Louis  and  Calvin,  pp.  301  and  3(»2. 
^  Die  Lutherisrhe  DoginatikjXoX.  II.  pp.  -190,  491. 
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as  freely  in  tlie  world  of  ideas  as  in  the  business  of  Church  government.  He  was  an  archi- 
tectonic genius  in  science  and  practical  life,  always  Avith  an  eye  to  tiie  holiness  and  maj- 
esty of  God.'' 

Prof.  G.  T.  Fisher,  of  Yale  College,  New  Ilaveu,  gives  the  following 
fair  and  impartial  estimate  of  Calvin:^ 

'When  we  look  at  his  extraordinary  intellect,  at  his  culture — which  o])ponents,  like  Bos- 
suet,  have  been  forced  to  commend — at  the  invincible  energy  which  made  him  endure  \vith 
more  tlum  stoical  fortitude  infirmities  of  body  under  which  most  men  Avould  have  sunk,  and 
to  perform,  in  the  midst  of  them,  an  incredil)le  amount  of  mental  labor;  when  we  see  him,  a 
scholar  naturally  fond  of  seclusion,  physically  timid,  and  recoiling  from  notoriety  and  strife, 
abjuring  the  career  that  was  most  to  his  taste,  and  plunging,  with  a  single-hearted,  disinter- 
ested zeal  and  an  indomitable  will,  into  a  hard,  protracted  contest ;  and  when  we  follow  his 
steps,  and  see  what  things  he  effected,  we  can  not  deny  him  the  attributes  of  greatness.  .  .  . 
His  last  days  were  of  a  piece  Avith  his  life.  His  whole  course  has  been  compared  by  Vinet 
to  the  growth  of  one  rind  of  a  tree  from  another,  or  to  a  chain  of  logical  sequences.  He  was 
endued  with  a  marvelous  power  of  understanding,  although  the  imagination  and  sentiments 
Avere  less  roundly  developed.  His  systematic  spirit  fitted  him  to  be  the  founder  of  an  en- 
dining  school  of  thought.  In  this  characteristic  he  may  be  compared  with  Aquinas.  He 
has  been  appropriately  styled  the  Aristotle  of  tlie  Eeformation.  He  was  a  perfectly  honest 
man.  He  subjected  his  will  to  the  eternal  rule  of  right,  as  far  as  he  could  discover  it.  His 
motives  were  pure.  He  felt  that  God  was  near  him,  and  sacrificed  every  thing  to  obey  the 
direction  of  Providence.  The  fear  of  God  ruled  in  liis  soul ;  not  a  slavish  fear,  but  a  prin- 
ciple such  as  animated  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Covenant.  The  combination  of  his  qualities 
was  such  that  he  could  not  fail  to  attract  profound  admiration  and  reverence  from  one  class 
of  minds,  and  excite  intense  antipathy  in  another.  There  is  no  one  of  the  Reformers  who  is 
spoken  of,  at  this  late  day,  with  so  much  personal  feeling,  either  of  regard  or  aversion.  But 
whoever  studies  his  life  and  writings,  especially  the  few  passages  in  which  he  lets  us  into  his 
confidence  and  appears  to  invite  our  sympathy,  will  acquire  a  growing  sense  of  his  intellectual 
and  moral  greatness,  and  a  tender  consideration  for  his  errors. ' 

'  Geschichte  der  Protest.  Theologie,  pp.  37-1  and  376.  I  add  his  considerate  judgment  of 
Calvin  in  full:  ''Die  nach  ZwinfjIVs  und  (Ecolainpad's  Tode  verwaiste  reformirte  Kirche 
erhielt  an  Johann  Calvin,  gleich  gross  aii  Geist  und  Charakter,  einen  festen  Mittelpunkt 
und  eine  ordnende  Seele  fur  Lehre  und  Kirchenver/assung.  Durch  ihn  wurde  Genf  statt 
Zurichs  die  neue  reformirte  Melropole ;  und  dieses  Gejneinwesen  bewies  cine  wunderbare, 
weithin  erobernde  Kraft.  .  .  .  Calvin's  personliche  Erscheinung  war  die  eines  altromischen 
Censors;  er  war  von  feinem  Wricks,  blass,  hagcr,  mit  dem  Ausdriick  tiefen  Ernstes  und  ein- 
schneidender  Scharfe.  Der  Senat  von  Genf  sagte  nach  seinem  Tode,  er  sei  ein  majestdtischer 
Charakter  gewesen.  Liehenswiirdig  im  socialen  Lehen,  voll  zarter  Theilnahme  und  Freundes- 
treue,  nachsichtig  und  versohnlich  bei  persunlichen  Beleidigungen,  war  er  unerbittlich  slreng, 
wo  er  Gottes  Ehre  in  Hartndckigkeit  oder  Bosheit  angegriffen  sah.  Unter  seinen  Collegen 
hatte  er  keine  Neider,  aber  viele  begeisterte  Verehrer.  Franzosisches  Feuer  und  praktischer 
Verstand  schienen  vnt  deutscher  Tiefe  und  Besonnenheit  einen  Bund  geschlossen  zu  haben. 
War  er  auch  nicht  spektdativen  oder  intintiven  Geistes,  so  ivar  dagegen  sein  Verstand  und  sein 
Urtheil  um  so  eindringender  und  schdrfer,  sein  Geddc/itniss  unfassend;  und  er  bewegte  sich 
ebenso  leicht  in  der  Welt  der  Ideen  und  der  Wissenschaft,  wie  in  den  Geschaften  des  Kirchen- 
re<)iments.  Zwar  ist  er  nicht  ein  Mann  des  Volkes,  wie  Luther,  sondern  in  seiner  Sprache 
mehr  der  Gelehrte,  und  seine  Wirksamkeit  als  Prediger  und  Seelsorger  kann  daher  mit  der 
Luthers  nicht  verglic.hen  werden.  Dagegen  ist  er  mehr  ein  architektonischer  Geist  und  zwar 
sorcohl  im  Gebiete  der  Wissenschaft  als  des  Lebens.  Beide  sind  ihm  in  ihrer  Wurzel  eins,  und 
seine  dogmatischen  Constructionen,  so  kiihn  sie  in  der  Fol gerichtigkeit  ihrer  Gedanken  sind,  be- 
hallen  ihm  doch  immer  zngleich  erbaulichen  Charakter.  Auch  wo  er  verwegen  in  die  gottlichen 
Geheimnisse  der  Prddestinalion  einzudringen  sucht,  immer  leitet  ihn  der  praktische  Trieb,  der 
Ileiligkeit  und  Majestdt  Gottes  zu  dienen,  fiir  das  Gemiith  aber  den  ewigen  Ankergrund  zu  fin- 
den,  darin  es  im  Bewusstsein  der  Erwdhlung  durch  freie  Gnade  sicker  ruken  konne.' 

=  Tke  Reformation,  pp.  200  and  238. 
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§  57.  Calvin's  Work. 

Of  Calvin  it  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  he  'labored 
more'  than  all  the  other  Keforniers. 

lie  raised  the  little  town  of  Geneva  to  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  the  Protestant  Rome.^ 

From  this  radiating  centre  he  controlled,  directly  or  indirectly, 
tlnOugh  his  writings  and  his  living  disciples,  the  Reformed,  yea,  we 
may  say,  the  whole  Protestant  movement ;  for,  wherever  it  had  not 
already  taken  root,  as  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  Protestantism  as- 
sumed a  Calvinistic  or  semi-Calvinistic  character.^ 

His  heart  continued,  indeed,  to  beat  Avarmly  for  his  native  land, 
which  he  reluctantly  left  to  share  the  fortunes  of  truth  exiled,  and  he 
raised  the  cry  which  is  to  this  day  the  motto  of  his  faithful  disciples: 
' France  must  be  evangelized  to  be  suAcd.'  But  his  true  home  was  the 
Church  of  God.  He  broke  through  nil  national  limitations.  There 
was  scarcely  a  monarch  or  statesman  or  scholar  of  his  age  with  whom 
ho  did  not  come  in  contact.  Every  people  of  Europe  was  represented 
among  his  disciples.  He  helped  to  shape  the  religious  character  of 
churches   and  nations   yet  unborn.     The   Huguenots   of  France,  the 

'  The  eminent  French  histoiinn,  II.  Mavtin  (in  his  Ilisloire  de  France  depuis  les  temps  les 
plus  recules  jusquen  1789,Tom.  λ^ΙΙΙ.  p.  325  of  tiie  fourth  edition,  Par.  1860),  thus  speaks 
of  wiiat  Calvin  did  for  tlie  city  of  Geneva:  '  Gdcin  ne  la  sauve  pas  seidement,  7nais  co/iquiert  a 
cette  petite  ville  une  grandeur,  une  puissance  morale  immense.  II  en  fait  la  capitale  de  la  Re- 
forme,  autant  que  la  Riforine  pent  avoir  une  capitale,  pour  la  moitie  du  monde  protcstante, 
avec  nne  vaste  influence,  accejiie'e  ou  suhie,  sur  Vautre  moitie.  Geneve  η  est  rien  par  la  popu- 
lation, par  Ifis  armes,  par  le  territoire :  elle  est  tout  par  resprit.  Un  seul  avantage  materiel 
lui  garantit  tous  ses  avantage.i  moraux :  son  admirable  position,  qui  fait  d'el/e  une  petite 
France  rejmblicaine  et  prolestaiite,  inde'pendante  de  la  monarcliie  cathoVtque  de  France  et  a 
Vahri  de  rabsorption  monarclnque  et  catholique ;  la  Suisse  protesiante,  allice  necessaire  de  la 
rojjautc  franfaise  contre  I'enijiereur,  couvre  Geneve  par  la  politique  vis-a-vis  du  roi  et  par 
uejiee  contre  la  maison  d'Autriche  et  de  Savoie.' 

"  Kampscliulte,  Vol.  I.  p.  xii. :  ^  Der  romanisclte  Riformator  zdhlte  seine  Anhanger  in  der 
romanischen,  gcnnanischen  und  slavischtn  Welt  tind  zeigte  sicli  iibcrall,  wo  nicht  das  Lutlier- 
thum  in  dcm  dcutsrhen  Character  eine  Sliitze  fund,  diesem  iiberlegen.'  He  quotes  the  fact 
that  in  Eolicmia,  which  herders  on  Germany,  the  Slavonian  I'rotestants  nearly  all  profess 
Calvinism,  while  Lutherauism  is  confined  to  the  Germans.  The  same  is  still  more  the  case 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  England,  America,  and  Australia,  and  in  the  mission  fields 
among  the  heathen.  In  Italy  and  Spain,  too,  the  Waldenses  and  the  evangelical  Chinches 
are,  hoth  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  much  more  Calvinistic  than  Lutheran ;  but  so  far  Prot- 
estantism has  a  very  feeble  hold  on  the  Latin  races,  which  are  more  apt  to  swing  from  ])0])ery 
to  infidelity,  and  from  infidelity  to  popery,  than  to  adopt  the  via  media  either  of  Lutherauism 
or  Calvinism  or  AuKlicanism. 
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Protestants  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  the  Puritans  and  Independents 
of  England  and  New  England,  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  and 
throughout  the  woi'ld,  yea,  we  may  say,  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
in  its  prevailing  religious  character  and  institutions,  bear  the  impress 
of  his  genius,  and  show  the  poM'er  and  tenacity  of  his  doctrines  and 
principles  of  government.- 

From  him  proceeded  the  first  Protestant  missionary  colony  in  the 
newly  discovered  American  Continent.- 

He  conceived  the  idea  of  a  general  Evangelical  Alliance  which, 
though  impracticable  in  his  age,  found  an  echo  in  Melanchthon  and 


'  'In  liis  vast  correspondence  we  find  liim  conversing  familiarly  with  the  Reformers — Farel, 
Viret,  Beza,  Bullinger,  Biicer,  Gryna^iis,  Knox,  Mehinchthon — on  the  most  important  religious 
and  theological  questions  of  his  age ;  counseling  and  exhorting  Prince  Conde',  Jeanne  D'Al- 
Lret,  mother  of  Henry  IV.,  Admiral  Coligny,  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  King  !Sigismund  of 
Poland,  Edward  VI.  of  England,  and  tlie  Duke  of  Somerset ;  respectfully  reproving  Queen 
Marguerite  of  Navarre;  withstanding  libertines  and  the  pseudo-Protestants;  strengthening  the 
martyrs,  and  directing  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland,  France,  Poland,  England,  and  Scot- 
land. He  belongs  to  the  small  number  of  men  who  have  exerted  a  moulding  influence,  not 
only  upon  their  own  age  and  country,  but  also  upon  future  generations  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  ;  and  not  only  upon  the  Church,  but  indirectly  also  upon  the  political,  moral,  and 
social  life.  The  history  of  Switzerland,  Germany,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States  for  the  last  three  hiuidred  years  bears  upon  a  thousand  pages  the  im- 
press of  his  mind  and  character.  He  raised  the  small  repuhlic  of  Geneva  to  the  re]Hitation 
of  a  Protestant  Rome.  He  gave  the  deepest  impulse  to  the  Reform  movement,  which  involved 
France,  his  native  land,  in  a  series  of  bloody  civil  wars,  which  furnished  a  host  of  martyrs  to 
the  evangelical  faith,  and  which  continues  to  live  in  that  powerful  nation  in  spite  of  the  horrid 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  dragoonades  and 
exile  of  hosts  of  Huguenots,  who,  driven  from  their  native  soil,  carried  their  piety,  virtue,  and 
industry  to  all  parts  of  ΛVestern  Euro])e  and  North  America.  He  kindled  the  religious  fire 
which  roused  the  moral  and  intellectual  strength  of  Holland,  and  consumed  the  dungeons  of 
the  Inquisition  and  the  fetters  of  the  political  despotism  of  Spain.  His  genius  left  a  stronger 
mark  on  the  national  character  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  the  Churches  of  Great  Britain 
than  their  native  Reformers.  His  theology  and  piety  raised  Scotland  from  a  semi-barbarous 
condition,  and  made  it  the  classical  soil  of  Presbyterian  Christianity,  and  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened, energetic,  and  virtuous  countries  on  the  fiice  of  the  globe.  His  spirit  stirred  up 
the  Puritan  revolution  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  his  blood  ran  in  the  veins  of  Hampden 
and  Cromwell,  as  well  as  Baxter  and  Owen.  He  may  be  called,  in  some  sense,  the  spiritual 
father  of  New  England  and  the  American  republic.  Calvinism,  in  its  various  modifications 
and  applications,  Avas  the  controlling  agent  in  the  early  history  of  our  leading  colonies  (as 
Bancroft  has  shown) ;  and  Calvinism  is,  to  this  day,  the  most  powerful  element  in  the  re- 
ligious and  ecclesiastical  life  of  the  ΛYestern  world.' — From  the  author's  Essay  on  Calvin,  in 
the  BiU.  Sacra  for  \Si,7. 

^  On  the  interesting  French  colony  in  Brazil,  1556,  consisting  of  two  clergymen  and  about 
two  hundred  members  of  tlie  Church  of  Geneva,  see  Stiihelin,  Vol.  ΙΓ.  pp.  234  sqq.  The  col- 
ony was  broken  up  by  the  interference  of  the  French  government  and  by  Papal  intrigues.  But 
it  was  a  harbinger  of  the  later  emigrations  of  persecuted  Huguenots  in  several  parts  of  North 
America,  who  enriched  the  Presbyterian,  Dutch,  and  German  Reformed  and  other  Churches. 
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CraiuncM•,  and  was  revived  in  tlic  nineteenth  century  (1S46)  to  be  real- 
ized at  no  distant  future.^ 

[lis  \νοι•1ν  and  influence  "were  twofold,  theological  and  ecclesiastical. 
With  him  theory  and  practice,  theology  and  piety,  were  inseparably 
united.  Even  when,  soaring  beyond  the  limits  of  time,  lie  dared  to  lift 
tlie  veil  of  the  eternal  decrees  of  the  omniscient  Jehovah,  he  aimed  at 
a  strong  motive  for  holiness,  and  a  firm  foundation  of  hope  and  com- 
fort. On  the  other  hand,  his  moral  reforms  are  all  based  upon  pi'iuci- 
ples  and  ideas.     lie  was  thoroughly  consistent  in  his  views  and  actions. 

IIIS    TUEOLOGT. 

As  a  scientific  theologian,  Calvin  stands  foremost  among  the  Tie- 
formers^  and  is  the  peer  of  Augustine  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  lie 
has  been  styled  the  Aristotle  of  Protestantism.  Melanchthon,  'the 
Teacher  of  Germany,'  first  called  him  '  the  Theologian,'  in  the  em- 
phatic sense  in  whicli  this  title  was  given  to  Gregory  of  Xazianzen 
in  the  isiccne  ago,  and  to  the  inspired  Apostle  John,  The  verdict  of 
history  has  confirmed  this  judgment.  Even  Rationalists  and  Roman 
Catholics  must  admit  his  pre-eminence  among  the  systematic  divines 
and  exeo-etes  of  all  aires." 


'  Comp.  Stahelin^^ol.  II.  pp.  108,  241. 

'  The  Strasburg  editors  of  Calvin's  Works,  though  belonging  to  the  modern  liberal  school 
of  tlieology,  thus  characterize  him  as  a  theologian  (Oy<tr«,  Vol.  I.  p.  ix.):  ''Si  Luthenim 
vinan  maximum,  si  Zivinglium  civem  Christianum  nulli  secundum,  si  Melanthonem  pmcepto- 
rem  doctissimuvi  merito  appeJlaris,  Calvimim  jure  vocaris  theologorum  princu'KM  et  ante- 
sign  anum.  Jn  hoc  enim  quis  linguarum  et  literarum  prcesidia,  quis  disciplinarum  fere  omnium 
jion  miretur  orbem  ?  I)e  cujus  cojna  docb-incp,  rernmque  dlsjwsitione  aptissime  concinnata,  et 
tirgumentoruvi  vi  ac  validitate  in  dogmaticis ;  de  ingenii  acumine  et  suhlilitate,  atque  mmcfes- 
tiva  nunc  mordaci  salsedine  in  polemiris,  de  felicissima  jie/spicuitate.  sohrietate  ac  sagacitate 
in  exegeticis,  de  nervosa  eloquentia  et  libertate  in  parceneticis ;  de  prudentia  sapientiaque  legis- 
laloria  in  ecclesiis  coiistituendis,  ordinandis  ac  regendis  incomjiarabi/i,  inter  omnes  viros  doctos 
et  de  rebus  evangeUcis  libere  sentientes  jmn  abunde  constat.  Jmo  inter  i/)sos  adrersarios  ro- 
vianos  nuUus  /iodic  est,  vel  niedlocri  harum  reruin  cognitione  imbutus  vel  iantilla  judicii prwditus 
wquilate,  qui  argumentorum  et  sententiarum  ttbertatem,  proprielatem  verborum  serinonemque 
castigalum,  stili  denique,  tarn  latini  quam  gaU'ici,  gravilatem  et  hiciditatem  non  admiretur. 
Qu(e  cuncta  qmnn  in  singidis  fere  scrijitis,  turn  pnccipue  rehtcent  in  immortali  ilia  Insiitu- 
tione  religioitis  C/iristianw,  qua:  omnes  ejusdem  generis  expositiones  inde  ab  ajiosiolorum  tem- 
poribus  conscriptas,  adeoque  ipsos  Melantltonis  Locos  iheologiros,  absque  omni  rontroversia 
longe  antecellit  atque  eruditum  et  inrjenuum  lectorem,  etiamsi  allcubi  sectts  senscrit,  /lodieque 
quasi  vinetum  irahlt  et  vel  invitum  rapit  in  atlmirationem.'  To  this  we  add  a  remarkable 
tribute  of  a  liberal  lioman  Catholic  historian  who  abhors  Calvin's  doctrine  of  absolute  pre- 
destination, and  yet  becomes  eloquent  when  he  sjicaks  of  the  literary  merits  of  his  'Institutes.' 
'  Scin  Lehrbuch   dtr   chrisl/ichen  liel igion,' si\\s  Kampschulte  (Vol.  I.  p.  xiv.), 'inw^i    die 
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The  appearance  of  his  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion^  (first 
in  Latm,  then  in  French)  marks  an  epoch  in  tlie  history  of  theology, 
and  has  all  the  significance  of  an  event.  This  book  belongs  to  those 
few  uninspired  compositions  which  never  lose  their  interest  and  power. 
It  has  not  only  a  literary,  but  an  institutional  character.  Considering 
the  youth  of  the  author,  it  is  a  marvel  of  intellectual  precocity.  The 
first  edition  even  contained,  in  brief  outline,  all  the  essential  elements 
of  his   system ;  and  the   subsequent  enlargements  to  five   times  the 


kirchliche  Revolution  in  ein  Sy.tfein,  das  diirch  lorjische  Sc/iarje,  Klarheit  des  Gedan/cens,  rilck- 
sichtslose  Conseqiienz,  die  vor  nickts  suriickbebt,  noch  heute  unser  Staiinen  und  unsere  Bewiin- 
derung  erregt.'  Ibid.  p.  274 :  '' Calvin  s  Lehrbzich  der  christlichen  lieligion  ist  o/ine  Frage 
das  liervoi-ragendste  und  bedeutendste  Erzeitgniss,  welches  die  reformatorisclte  IJteratur  des 
sechszehnten  Jahrhunderts  aiif  dem  Gebiete  der  Dogmatik  aufzuiceisen  hat.  Sc/ion  ein  ober- 
fldchlicher  Vergleich  /dsst  tins  den  gewaltigen  Fortschritt  erkennen,  den  es  gegeniiber  den  bis- 
herigen  Leistungen  auf  diesem  Gebiete  bezfichnet.  Statt  der  nnvoUkovnnenen,  nach  der  einen 
oder  andern  Seite  unzulaiiglichen  Versuc/ie  Melanchthon  s,  Zwingli's,  FareVs  erhalten  wir  aus 
Calvin  s  Hand  das  Kunstwerk  eines,  ivenn  auch  nicht  harmonisch  in  sich  abgeschlossenen,  so 
dock  wohlgegliederten,  durchgebildeten  Systems,  das  in  alien  seinen  Theilen  die  leitenden 
Grundgedunken  widerspiegelt  und  von  voUstandiger  Beherrschung  des  Stoffes  zeugt.  Es  hatte 
eine  unverkennbare  Berechtigung,  wenn  man  den  Verfasser  der  Institution  als  den  Aristoteles 
der  Reformation  bezeichnete.  Die  ausserordentliche  Belesenlieit  in  der  biblischen  und  patris- 
tischen  Literatur,  wie  sie  schon  in  den  friiheren  Ausgaben  des  Werkes  hervortritt,  setzt  in  Er- 
staunen.  Die  Methode  ist  lichtvoll  und  klar,  der  Gedankengang  streng  logisch,  iiberall  durch- 
sichtig,  die  Eintheilung  und  Ordming  des  Stoffes  dem  leitenden  Grundgedanken  enfsj/rechend ; 
die  Darstellung  schreitet  ernst  und  gemessen  vor  und  nimnit,  obschon  in  den  spateren  Ausgaben 
mehr  gelehrt  als  anziehend,  mehr  auf  den  Verstand  als  avf  das  Gemiith  berechnel,  dock  zuweilen 
einen  hiiheren  Schwung  an.  Calvin^s  Institution  eniltiilt  Absclinitte,  die  dem  Scltonsten,  was 
von  Pascal  und  Bossuet  geschrieben  warden  ist,  an  die  Seite  gestellt  rcerden  konnen :  Stellen, 
wie  jene  iiber  die  Erhabenheit  der  heiligen  Schrift,  iiber  das  Elend  des  ge/'allenen  Menschen, 
ilber  die  Bedeutung  des  Gebetes.^  iverden  nie  verfelilen,  attf  den  Leser  einen  tiefen  Eindruck  zu 
machen.  Auch  von  den  katholischen  Gegnern  Calvin  s  sind  diese  Vorzuge  anerkannt  und 
vianche  Abschnitte  seines  Werkes  sogar  bemitzt  icorden.  Man  begreift  es  vollkommen,  wenn 
er  selbst  mit  dem  Gejuhl  der  Befriedigung  und  des  Stolzes  auf  sein  Werk  blickt  und  in  seinen 
ilbrigen  Schriften  gem  auf  das  ''''  Lehrbuch^'  zuriickverweist.' 

'  The  full  title  of  the  first  edition  is  'Christia-  |  n^  Keligionis  Ixsti-  |  iutio  totauifere 
pietatis  summam  et  quic  |  quid  est  in  docirina  salutis  cogniiu  ne-  |  cessariurn,  comjilectens: 
omnibus  pie-  \  tatis  studiosis  lectu  dignissi-  |  tnuin  opus,  ac  re-  \  cens  edi-  |  turn.  |  Ρβ,ϊΓΑΤίο 
AD  Chri-  I  STiANissiJiUM  KiiGEM  Fkanci^,  i^aa  I  hie  ei  liber  ])ro  confessionefdei  \  offertur.\ 
Joanne  Calving  |  Nouiodunensi  authore.  \  Basiled,  |  M.D. XXXVI.'  The  dedicatory 
Preface  is  dated  '' X.  Calendas  Srptetnbres'  (/.  e.  August  23),  without  the  year  ;  but  at  the  close 
of  tlie  book  the  month  of  March,  1530,  is  given  as  the  date  of  jiublication.  The  first  two 
French  editions  (1.^41  and  1;"J45)  supplement  the  date  of  the  Preface  correctly:  ^  Be  Basle 
le  vingt-trojjsiesine  d'Aoust  mil  cinq  cent  trente  cinq.'  The  manuscript,  then,  was  completed  in 
Aug.  1 535,  but  it  took  nearly  a  year  to  print  it.  The  eighth  and  last  improved  edition  from 
tlie  pen  of  the  author  bears  the  title:  'Institdtio  Chri-  |  stian^;  Keligionis,  z«  lihros 
qua-  I  tuor  nunc  primuni  digesta,  certisque  distincta  cajntibtis,  ad  aptissimam  \  methodum  : 
aucta  etiam  tarn  inagna  accessione  ut  jiropemodzmi  opus  |  novum  haberi  possit.  \  Joanne 
Calvino  authoke.  I  Oliva  Roberti  Stei'hanx.  I  Genevce.  |  M.D.LIX.' 
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original  size  wcio  not  mechanical  additions  to  a  building  or  changes 
of  conviction,'  but  the  natural  gi'owth  of  a  living  organism  from 
witliin." 

The  'Institutes'  are  bv  far  the  clearest  and  ablest  systematic  and 
scientific  exposition  and  vindication  of  the  ideas  of  the  Eeformation  in 
their  vernal  fi'eshness  and  })entecostal  fire.  The  book  is  ins[)ired  by  a 
heroic  faith  ready  for  the  stake,  and  a  glowing  enthusiasm  for  the 
saving  truth  of  the  gospel,  raised  to  a  new  life  from  beneath  the  rub- 
bish of  human  additions.  Though  freely  using  reason  and  the  fathers, 
especially  Augustine,  it  always  appeals  to  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the 
Word  of  God,  to  which  all  human  wisdom  must  bow  in  reverent  obe- 
dience. It  abounds  in  Scripture-learning  thoroughly  digested,  and 
wrought  up  into  a  consecutive  chain  of  exposition  and  argument.  It 
is  severely  logical,  but  perfectly  free  from  the  dryness  and  pedantry 
of  a  scholastic  treatise,  and  flows  on,  like  a  Swiss  river,  through  green 

'■  '■In  dociri/ia,'  says  Beza,  towards  the  close  of  liis  Vila  CuL••.,  ' quam  initio  tradidit  ad 
extremum  constans  nihil  }>rorsus  inunutavit,  quod  jxiucis  nostra  inemoria  theologis  contigitJ' 
Bl'etsclineidei•  was  quite  mistaken  when  he  missed  in  the  first  edition  the  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination, whicii  is  clearly  tliongh  briefly  indicated,  pp.  !)1  and  138.    See  Kampschulte,  ρ.2Γ)(). 

^  The  Strashurg  editors  devote  tiie  first  four  volumes  to  the  different  editions  of  the  In- 
stitutes in  both  languages.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  editio  princejis  Latina  of  Basle,  153G  (pp. 
10-247),  and  the  variations  of  six  editions  intervening  between  the  first  and  the  last,  viz., 
the  Strasburg  editions  of  loot),  1513,  1ό4ό,  and  tlie  Geneva  editions  of  \'>'>0,  l.").">3,  1.")">1 
(pp.  2Γ)3-1152);  Vol.  II.  the  editio  postrema  of  \:>:>{)  (pp.  1-1118);  Vol.  ΙΠ.  and  IV^  the 
last  edition  of  the  French  translation,  or  fiee  reproduction  rather  (I5G0),  with  the  varia- 
tions of  former  editions.  The  question  of  the  priority  of  the  Latin  or  French  te.xt  is  now 
settled  in  favor  of  the  former.  See  Jules  Bonnet,  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Socicte  de  I'/iis- 
toire  du  protest  ant  isme  frangais  for  I8.j8,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  137  sqq.,  Stiihelin,  Λ'ΌΙ.  I.  p.  '>'>,  and 
the  Strasburg  editors  of  the  Opera,  \\\  tlie  ample  Prolegomena  to  Vols.  I.  and  III.  Calvin 
himself  says  expressly  (in  the  Preface  to  his  French  ed.  1511)  that  he  first  \vrote  the  Insti- 
tutes in  Latin  {^  jireinierenient  Vaij  mis  en  latin)  for  readers  of  all  nations,  and  tiuit  he  trans- 
lated tliem  afterwards  for  the  special  benefit  of  Frenchmen.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Francis 
Daniel,  dated  Lausanne,  Oct.  13,  1Γ)3(),  he  writes  tliat  he  began  the  French  translation  soon 
after  the  publicalion  of  the  Latin  (Letters,  ed.  Bonnet,  Vol.  I.  p.  21),  but  it  did  not  appear 
till  1511,  bearing  the  title  ^Institution  de  la  religion  Chrestieune  composei•:  en  latin, />ar 
Jean  Calvin,  el  translatee  en  francais  j>ar  hn/mesme.'  The  erroneous  assertion  of  a  French 
original,  so  often  repeated  (by  Bayle,  IMaimbourg,  Basnage,  and  more  recently  by  Henry,  Vol. 
I.  ]).  104  ;  III.  p.  177  ;  Dorner,  Gesch.  der  protest.  Thcol.  p.  375  ;  II.  B.  Smith,  1.  c.  p.  283  ; 
and  Guizot,  p.  170,  who  assumes  that  the  first  French  ed.  was  published  anonymously),  arose 
from  confounding  the  date  of  the  Preface  in  the  French  editions  (23  Aug.  1535)  with  the  later 
date  of  publication  (153(1).  It  is  quite  possil)le,  however,  that  tiie  dedication  to  Francis  I. 
was  first  written  in  French,  and  this  would  most  naturally  account  for  the  earlier  date  in  the 
French  editions.  On  the  difi'erence  of  the  several  editions,  comp.  also  J.  Thom.\s,  Ilistoire 
de  I'instit.  chreticnne  de  J.  Calv.,  Strasb.  1859,  and  Kustlin,  Calrins  Institutio  nacli  Form 
und  Inlialt.  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken  for  18C8. 
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meadows  and  sublime  mountain  scenery.  It  overshadowed  all  pre- 
vious attempts  at  a  systematic  treatment  of  Protestant  doctrines,  not 
only  those  of  Zwingli  and  Farel,  but  even  Melanchthon's  Loci  theo- 
logici,  although  Calvin  generously  edited  them  twice  in  a  French 
translation  with  a  complimentary  preface  (1546).^ 

No  wonder  that  the  '  Institutes'  were  greeted  with  enthnsiastic  praises  ) 
by  Protestants,  which  are  not  exhausted  to  this  day.^  They  created 
dismay  among  Romanists,  were  burned  at  Paris  by  order  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  hated  and  feared  as  the  very  'Talmud'  and  'Koran  of 
heresy.'^  In  spite  of  severe  prohibition,  they  were  translated  into  all  Λ 
the  languages  of  Europe,  and  passed  through  innumerable  editions. 
Among  the  Protestants  of  France  they  acquired  almost  as  much  au- 
thority as  Luther's  Bible  in  Germany,  and  comforted  the  martyrs  in 

'  See  tlie  Preface  in  Opera,  Vol.  IX.  pp.  847-850.  It  is  written  in  excellent  taste,  and 
with  profound  respect  and  affection  fur  Melanchthon,  whose  work,  he  conchides,  '■conduit  a 
la  pure  verite  de  Dieu,  a  laquelle  it  nous  convient  tenir,  nous  servant  des  hotnmes  pour  nous 
aider  a  y  parvenir.^ 

^  See  the  eulogies  of  Bncer,  Beza,  Sainte-Marthe,  Thurius,  Blunt,  Salmasius,  John  von  Miill- 
er,  and  others,  quoted  by  Henry  and  Stalielin  (Vol.  I.  pp.  59  sqq.).  To  these  may  be  added 
some  more  recent  testimonies.  Guizot  says  (1.  c.  p.  173)  :  '  The  Institutes  were  and  are  still 
the  noblest  monument  of  the  greatness  of  mind  and  originality  of  idea  which  distinguished 
Calvin  in  his  own  century.  More  than  that,  I  believe  this  book  to  be  the  most  valuable  and 
enduring  of  all  his  labors ;  for  those  churches  which  are  specially  known  as  the  Reformed 
Ciiurches  of  France,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Scotland,  and  the  United  States  of  America  re- 
ceived from  Calvin's  Institutes  the  doctrine,  organization,  and  discipline  which,  in  spite  of 
sharp  trials,  grave  mistakes,  and  claims  which  are  incompatible  with  the  progress  of  liberty, 
have  still,  for  more  than  three  centuries,  been  the  source  of  all  their  strength  and  vitality.' 
Hase  (in  his  Kirchengeschichte')  calls  the  Institutes  '  die  grossartigste  wissenscliaftliche 
Rechtfertigung  des  Augustinismus  voll  religiosen  Tiefsinns  in  unerhittlicher  Folgerichtigkeit 
der  Gedanken.'  G.  Frank  {Gesch.  der  Protest.  Theol.  Λ^οΐ.  I.  p.  74)  :  '  Wie  Melanchthon  hat 
auch  Calvin  seinen  Glauben  zusammengefasst  in  einem  besonderen  Werke,  der  Inst.  rel.  chr., 
nur  niethodischer,  folgerichtiger,  iiberlegner,  die  grosste  Glaubenslehre  des  IG  Jahrh.  ist  sie 
icie  ein  hochgewolbter,  dunlder  Dam,  darin  der  Ernst  der  Religion  in  andachtigem  Schauer 
sich  Uber  die  Seek  legt.'  H.  B.  Smith  (1.  c.  p.  288):  'It  is  the  most  complete  system  [of 
tlieology]  which  the  16th  century  produced,  nor  has  it  been  supplanted  by  any  single  work.' 
Baur  (iJogmengeschichte,  Yo\.  III.  p.  27)  calls  it  'in  every  respect  a  truly  classical  work, 
distinguished  in  a  high  degree  by  originality  and  acuteness  of  conception,  systematic  con- 
sistency, and  clear,  luminous  method.'  To  many  editions  of  the  Institutes  the  well-known 
distich  of  the  Hungarian  Paul  Thurius  is  affixed  : 

'  Prceter  apostolicas  post  Christi  tempnra  chartas, 
Iluic  peixrsre  libra  smcula  nulla  parem.' 

^  Florimond  de  Riemond,  Histoire  de  la  naissance,  progrez  et  decadence  de  Vheresie  de  ce 
niecle,  pp.  838,  883,  quoted  by  Kampschulte  (p.  278),  who  adds  :,,  '■  Keine  Schrift  des  Refor- 
mationszeitalters  ist  von  den  KathoUken  mehr  gefiirchtet,  eifriger  hehampft  und  ver/olgt  war- 
den, als  Calvin  s  Christliche  Institution.'     See  his  own  judgment  quoted  on  pp.  44G  sq.,  note. 
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/  prison.     In  England,  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  they  were  long 
'     used  as  the  text-book  of  theology;  and  even  the  nioderate  and  'ju- 
dicious' Hooker  prized  them  highly,  and  pronounced  Calvin  'incom- 
parably the  Avisest  man  that  ever  the  French  Church  did  enjoy.' 

This  remarkable  woi'k  Mas  originally  a  defense  of  the  evangelical 
doctriues  against  ignorant  or  Avillful  misrepresentation,  and  a  plea  for 
toleration  in  behalf  of  his  scattered  fellow-Protestants  in  France,  who 
M'ere  then  violently  persecuted  as  a  set  of  revolutionary  fanatics  and 
heretics.  Hence  the  dedicatoi-y  Preface  to  Francis  I.  As  the  early 
A])ologists  addressed  the  Poman  emperors  to  convince  them  that  the 
Christians  were  innocent  of  the  foul  chai-ges  of  atheism,  immorality, 
and  hostility  to  Ca3sar,  so  Calvin  appealed  to  the  French  monarch  in 
defense  of  his  erpially  innocent  countrymen,  with  a  manly  dignity, 
frankness,  force,  and  pathos  never  surpassed  before  or  since.  It  is  a 
sad  reflection  that  such  a  voice  of  Avarning  should  have  had  so  little 
effect,  and  that  the  noble  French  nation  even  this  day  would  rather 
listen  to  the  revolutionary  '  JMarseillaise'  of  Voltaire  and  Pousseau  than 
to  the  reformatory  trumpet  of  Calvin. 

The '  Institutes,'  to  which  this  dedication  to  the  French  monarch  forms 
the  magnificent  portal,  consist  of  four  books  (each  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  chapters),  and  treat,  after  the  natural  and  historical  order  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  first  of  the  knowledge  of  God  the  Creator  (theology); 
secondly,  of  the  knowledge  of  God  the  Pedeemer  (christology) ;  thirdly, 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  application  of  the  saving  Avork  of  Christ 
(soteriology) ;  fourthly,  of  the  external  means  of  salvation,  viz.,  the 
Church  and  the  Sacraments.^ 
^-    The  most  prominent  and  original  features  of  Calvin's  theological 
^    system,  which  have  left  their  impress  upon  the  Peformed  Creed,  are  the 
■>   doct]-ine  of  Predestination  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.     By 
the  first  he  widened  the  breach  between  the  Peformed  and  the  Lu- 
theran Church ;  by  the  second  he  furnished  a  basis  for  reconciliation. 

'  The  first  edition  of  the  Institutes  contiiins  only  six  cliapters :  λ.  De  lc;je,  with  an  ex- 
lilanntlon  of  tlie  Decalogue ;  2.  De  fde,  with  an  exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  ;  3.  iJe 
oraiione,  with  an  exposition  of  the  Lord's  I'rayer ;  4.  Of  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Snpper;  5.  Of  the  other  so-called  Sacraments;  G.  Of  Christian  liberty,  Church- 
government,  and  discipline. 
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THE   DOCTRINE   OF   PEEDESTINATION. 

All  the  Keformers  of  tlie  sixteenth  century,  including  even  the 
gentle  Melauchthon  and  the  compromising  Bucer,  under  a  controlling 
sense  of  human  depravity  and  saving  grace,  in  extreme  antagonism  to 
Pelagianism  and  self-righteousness,  and,  as  they  sincerely  believed,  in 
full  harmony  not  only  Avitli  the  greatest  of  the  fathers,  but  also  Avith 
the  inspired  St.  Paul,  came  to  the  same  doctrine  of  a  double  predesti- 
nation which  decides  the  eternal  destiny  of  all  men.  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  evade  this  conclusion  on  the  two  acknowledged  premises  of  Prot- 
estant orthodoxy — namely,  the  wholesale  condemnation  of  men  in 
Adam,  and  the  limitation  of  saving  grace  to  the  present  world.  If  the 
Lutheran  theology,  after  the  Formula  of  Concord  (1577),  rejected 
Synergism  and  Calvinism  alike,  and  yet  continued  to  teach  the  total 
depravity  of  all  men  and  the  unconditional  election  of  some,  it  could 
only  be  done  at  the  expense  of  logical  consistency.^ 

Yet  there  were  some  cliaracteristic  differences  among  the  Peformers. 
Luther  started  from  the  servum  arhitrium,  Zwingli  from  the  idea  of 

*  Schleiermacher,  the  greatest  di\ine  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  defended  C.Mlvinism 
as  the  only  consistent  system  on  the  basis  of  the  orthodox  anthroj)ology  and  escliatology 
(though  he  runs  it  out  into  a  final,  nnscriptural  universalism) ;  and  his  pupil,  Alexander 
Schweizer,  of  Zurich  (in  his  tllaubenslehre  der  evang.  reform.  Kirc/ie,  Yo\.  I.  pp.  79  and  81), 
thus  clearly  and  sharply  states  the  logical  aspect  of  the  case:  ^  Der  refonuirte  Lelirhegriff, 
consequent  gegrundet  cmf  das  ]\Iatericilprincip  scldec/tt/iinigcr  Al/iangigkeit  von  Gott  und  von 
da  mis  das  menschlidie  Thun  beleuc/itend,  o/ine  dessen  wiUensmdssige  Natur  zu  verkleinern,  ist 
weniger  durch  seinen  Determin'tsmus  ansiussig  geworden,  ah  durch  das  dualisiisch  Particu- 
laristische  der  avf  die  Prddestination  angewandten  Weltansicht.  Gerade  dieses  aher  gehort 
der  Weltansicht  aller  damaligen  Confcssionen  gleich  sehr  an  und  folgt  wirklich  aus  der  Vor- 
stellung,  dass  unser  ewiges  Loos  heim  irdischen  Sterben  entscliieden  sei,  nur  hienieden  Erloste 
selig  werden.,  alle  Andern  aber  verdammt  bleihen.  .  .  .  Das  Harte  am  reformirten  Lehrbe- 
griff  ist  der  dualistische  Particularismus,  der  aber  alien  Conjessionen  gevtein  durch  die  re- 
formirte  Consequenz  nur  heller  insLicht  gestellt  wird,  wodurch  allein,  falls  er  irrig  ware,  die 
Forderung  zur  Wahrheit  angebahnt  ist.  1.  Dualistischer  Particularismus  ist  die  Idee,  dass 
in  der  Mensclien-  und  Emjelivelt  die  einen  selig  werden,  die  andern  ewig  verdammt.  Diess 
war  die  Ansicht  aller  kirchlichen  Confessionen,  indem  der  Universalismus,  die  Beseligung. 
aller  rationalen  Kreaturen  in  alien  drei  Confessionen,  als  hceretische  Irrlehre  abgewiesen 
wurde.  2.  Liegt  im  Particidarismus  ITartes,  die  Gilte  Gottes  Beschrdnkendes,  so  ist  es  un- 
gerecht,  dariiber  nur  die  reforrnirte  Confesshn  anzvgehen,  die  weiter  nichts  gethan,  als  gelehrt 
hat :  Das  Weltergebniss  milsse  dem  Wellplan  entsprechen,  somit  habe  Gott  eicig  grade  diese 
Welt  mit  diesem  Ergebniss  gewollt  und  eine  particularistische  Prddestination  bei  sich  be- 
schlossen,  wovon  nun  alle  Weltentwicklung  einfach  die  Ansfiihrung  sei;  denn  dass  alles 
anders  herauskomme.  als  Gott  es  gewollt,  heisse  Gott  von  den  Kreaturen  abhangig  machen, 
die  Kreaturen  zu  Gotlern  machen,  Gott  aber  zum  Ungott.''  Comp.  also  Baur,  Dogmcn- 
geschichte,  Vol.  III.  (1867),  pp.  144  sqq. 
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an  i\\\-vu]\ng  jj7Ovidc'niia,  Cah'iu  fiOiu  the  timeless  or  etcrnaX  deo'etuin 
absulutum.  Calvin  elaborated  the  doctrine  of  predestination  Avitli 
greater  care  and  precision,  and  avoided  '  the  paradoxes'  of  his  prede- 
cessors, lie  made  it,  moreovei•,  the  corner-stone  of  his  system,  and 
gave  it  nndiie  proportion.  lie  set  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God  over 
against  the  mock  sovereignty  of  the  Pope.  It  was  for  him  the  '  article 
of  the  standing  or  falling  Church  ;'  while  Luther  always  assigned 
this  position  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone.  In  tliis 
estimate,  both  were  mistaken,  for  the  central  place  in  the  Christian 
system  belongs  only  to  the  percon  and  work  of  Christ — the  incarna- 
tion and  the  atonement.  Finally,  the  Augustinian  and  Lutheran  pre- 
destinarianism  is  moderated  by  tlie  sacramentarian  principle  of  bap- 
tismal regeneration ;  while  the  Calvinistic  predestinarianism  confines 
the  sacramental  efliicacy  to  the  elect,  and  turns  the  baptism  of  the 
non-elect  into  an  empty  form. 

Predestination,  according  to  Calvin,  is  the  eternal  and  unchangeable 
decree  of  God  by  which  he  foreordained,  for  his  own  glory  and  the 
display  of  his  attributes  of  mercy  and  justice,  a  part  of  the  human  race, 
without  any  merit  of  their  own,  to  eternal  salvation,  and  another  part, 
in  just  punishment  of  their  sin,  to  eternal  damnation.  The  decree  is, 
therefore,  twofold — a  decree  of  election  to  holiness  and  salvation,  and 
a  decree  of  reprohation  on  account  of  sin  and  guilt.^  Tlie  latter  is 
the  negative  counterpart,  which  strict  logic  seems  to  demand,  but 
against  which  our  better  feelings  revolt,  especially  if  it  is  made  to 
include  multitudes  of  innocent  children,  for  their  nnconscious  con- 
nection with  Adam's  fall.  Calvin  himself  felt  this,  and  characteristic- 
ally called  the  decree  of  reprobation  a  '  decree  horrible,  though  never- 
theless true.'^     All  he  could  say  was  that  God's  will  is  inscrutable, 


'  '  Pr^:scikntiam  q%niv\  trUmimus  Deo,  sU/nificaimis  omnia  semper  fuisse  ac  perpetuo  mn- 
nere  sub  ejus  oculis;  ut  ejus  notitlte  nihil  /at  urum  aut  jirwleriluw,  sed  omnia  sint  prwsentia, 
et  sic  quidem  prcesentia,  ut  non  ex  idcis  tdiitiim  imayinetur  (qualiter  ?ioiis  ohversantur  ea 
quorum  inemoriam  mens  nostra  retinet),  sed  tanquam  ante  se  poslta  vere  intueatur  ac  cernat. 
Alque  hac  prcescientia  ad  universum  mundi  ajnbitum  et  ad omnes  creatur-as  exlenditur.  Ρκλ:οε8- 
TINATIONKM  vocamus  (Eternum  Dei  decrelum,  quo  a/)iid  se  constitutum  /tabtiit,  quid  de  unoquoquc 
hovnne  fieri  vellet.  Non  enim  pari  condilione  creantur  omttes ;  sed  aliis  vita  aterna,  aliis  damna- 
lio  ceterna  pricordinatur.  Itaque,  proiit  in  allerutrum  finem  quisque  conditus  est,  ita  velad  vitain, 
vel ad  mortem prwdestinatuni  dlcimus.'  Instit.lAh.  III.  c.  21,  §  Γ)(0/)βΓα,  Vol.  II.  pp.  (J82,  (JSS). 
Comp.  his  Articuli  deprtvdest.,  first  published  from  an  autograph  of  Calvin,  Λ'υΐ.  IX.  p.  713. 

■•'  'Itcrum  qucero,  unde  factum  est  ut  tot  (jentcs  una  cum  liberis  eorum  infantibus  ceternce 
tnorti  involveret  hjisus  Ad(B  absque  remedio,  nisi  quia  Deo  ita  visum  est  ?    Hie  obmutescere 
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but  always  holy  and  unblamable.  It  is  the  ultimate  ground  of  all 
things,  and  the  highest  rule  of  justice.  Foreordination  and  fore- 
knowledge are  inseparable,  and  the  former  is  not  conditioned  by  the 
latter,  but  God  foresees  what  he  foreordains.  If  election  were  de- 
pendent on  man's  faith  and  good  works,  grace  would  not  be  free, 
and  in  fact  would  cease  to  be  grace.  Man's  holiness  is  not  the  cause 
or  condition,  but  the  effect  of  God's  election.  The  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  gospel  privileges  can  be  traced  only  to  the  secret  will  of  God. 
All  men  are  alike  corrupt  and  lost  in  Adam ;  some  are  saved  by  free 
grace,  others,  who  are  no  worse  by  nature,  reject  the  gospel.  These 
are  undeniable  everj^-day  facts,  and  admit  of  no  other  explanation 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  life ;  and  as  to  the  future  world,  we 
know  nothing  but  what  God  has  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scriptures. 

Calvin  cai-ried  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees  beyond  the  Au- 
gustinian  infralapsarianism,  which  makes  tlie  fall  of  Adam  the  object 
of  a  permissive  or  passive  decree,  and  teaches  the  pretention  rather 
than  the  reprobation  of  the  wicked,  to  the  very  vei-ge  of  supralap- 
sarianism,  Avhich  traces  even  the  first  sin  to  an  efficient  or  positive 
decree,  analogous  to  that  of  election.  But  while  his  inexorable  logic 
pointed  to  this  abyss,  his  moral  and  religious  sense  shrunk  from  the 
last  inference  of  making  God  the  author  of  sin,  which  would  be  blas- 
phemous, and  involve  the  absurdity  that  God  abhors  and  justly  pun- 
ishes what  he  himself  decreed.  Hence  his  phrase,  which  A'acillates 
between  infralapsarianism  and  supralapsarianism :  '  Adam  fell,  God's 
providence  having  so  ordained  it;  yet  he  fell  by  his  own  guilt.' ^ 

oportet  tain  dicaces  alioqui  I'lnguas.  Derrefinn  quidcm  liorribile,  fateor ;  rnjitiari  tamen 
nemo  poterit  quiii  prcesciverit  Deus,  quern  exitiim  esset  hahiturus  homo,  antequam  ipsiim  con- 
deret,  et  idea  jircesciverit,  quia  decreto  sua  sic  ordinarat.  In  prcuscientiani  Dei  si  quis  hie  in- 
vefiatur,  iemere  et  inconsultc  impingit.  Quid  enitn,  qvcrso,  est  cur  reus  atjatur  ccelestis  judex 
quia  non  ignoraverit  quod futuruvi  erat?  In  prcedestinationem  competit,  si  qidd  est  vel  justce 
vel  speciosce  querimonice.  Nee  absurdum  videri  debet  quod  dice,  Deuni  non  modo  primi  hominis 
casum,  et  in  eo  posterorum  ruinam  prccvidisse,  sed  arbitrio  quoque  suo  dispensasse.  Ut  enim 
ad  ejus  sapientiam  pertinet,  omnium  quee  futura  sunt  esse  preesciuvt,  sic  ad  potentiam,  omnia 
inanu  sua  regcre  ac  rnoderari.'     Instit.  Lib.  III.  c.  23,  §  7  (Vol.  II.  p.  704:). 

'  ^  Laj)sus  est  enim  primus  homo,  quia  Dominus  ita  expedire  censuerat ;  cur  censuerit,  nos 
Intet.  Certum  tamen  est  non  aliter  censuisse,  nisi  quia  videbat,  nominis  sui  gloriam  inde  merito 
illustrari.  Unde  mentionem  gloriee  Dei  audis,  illic  justitiam  cogita.  Justum  enim  esse  oportet 
quod  laudem  meretur.  Cadit  igitur  homo,  Dei  providentia  sic  ordmante,  sed  suo  vitio  cadit.  .  .  . 
Propria  ergo  malitia,  quavi  accepfrat  a  Domino  puram  naturam  corrupit ;  sua  ruina  totam 
posteritatem  in  exitium  sec.um  attraxit.'  Instit.  Lib.  III.  c.  23,  §  8  (Vol.  II.  p.  70.'j).  The 
difference  between  the  supralapsarians  and  infralapsarians  was  not  agitated  at  the  time  of 
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Calvin  defended  tliis  doctrine  against  all  objections  with  consnni- 
niate  skill,  and  may  be  said  to  have  exlianstcd  the  subject  on  bis  side 
of  the  question.  His  arguments  were  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Script- 
ures, especially  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Homans ;  but 
he  unduly  stretched  passages  which  refer  to  the  historical  destiny  of 
individuals  and  nations  in  this  world,  into  declarations  of  their  eter- 
nal fate  in  the  other  world ;  and  he  escaped  the  proper  foi"ce  of  oppo- 
site passages  (such  as  John  i.  29;  iii.  IG ;  1  John  ii.  2;  iv.  14;  1  Tim, 
ii.4;  2  l*et.  iii.  9)  b}^  a  distinction  between  the  secret  and  revealed  or 
declared  will  of  God  {voluntas  arcani  and  voluntas  lencj^laciti),  which 
carries  an  intolerable  dualism  into  the  divine  will. 

The  motive  and  aim  of  this  doctrine  was  not  speculati\c,  but  pi-ac- 
tical.  It  served  as  a  bulwark  of  free  grace,  an  antidote  to  Pelagianism 
and  human  pride,  a  stimulus  to  humility  and  gratitude,  a  source  of 
comfort  and  peace  in  trial  and  despondency.  The  charge  of  favoring 
license  and  carnal  security  was  always  indignantly  repelled  by  the 
Pauline  ''  God  forbid !'  It  is  moreover  refuted  by  history,  Avliieh  con- 
nects the  strictest  Calvinism  with  the  strictest  morality. 

The  doctrine  of  predestination,  in  its  milder,  infralapsarian  form, 
was  incorporated  into  the  Geneva  Consensus,  the  Second  Helvetic,  the 
French,  Belgic,  and  Scotch  Confessions,  the  Lambeth  Articles,  the  Irish 
Articles,  the  Canons  of  Dort,  and  the  Westminster  Standards;  while 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,-  the  Heidelbei'g  Catechism,  and  other  German 
Reformed  Confessions,  indorse  merely  the  positive  part  of  the  free 
election  of  believers,  and  are  Avisely  silent  concerning  the  decree  of 
reprobation,  leaving  it  to  theological  science  and  private  opinion. 

Supralapsarianism,  M-hich  makes  unfallen  man,  or  man  before  his 
creation  (/.  e.,  a  oioii  ens,  a  mere  abstraction  of  thought),  the  object  of 

Calvin,  but  afterwards  during  the  Arminian  controversy  in  Holland.  Both  schools  appealed 
to  him.  The  difference  is  more  speculative  tlian  moral  and  practical.  In  creating  man  free, 
God  created  him  necessarily  temi)tal)le  and  liable  to  fall,  but  tlie  fall  itself  is  man's  own  act 
and  abuse  of  freedom.  God  decreed  sin  7iot  efficiently  but  permissively,  not  as  an  actual  fact 
but  as  a  mere  possibility,  not  for  its  own  sake  but  for  the  sake  of  the  good  or  as  a  negative 
condition  of  redemi)tion.  I5esides,  sin  has  no  positive  cliaracter,  is  no  created  substance, 
but  it  is  privative  and  negative,  and  consists  simjily  in  the  abuse  of  faculties  and  gifts  essen- 
tially good. 

'  Tliere  is  a  dispute  about  the  precise  meaning  of  Art.  XVII.  ;  but,  as  I'rof  Fisher  says 
(Γ/ίί?  Reform,  p.  3:i.')),  'the  article  can  not  fairly  be  interpreted  in  any  other  sense  than  that 
of  unconilitional  election  ;  and  the  cautions  which  are  appended,  instead  of  being  oi)posed  to 
this  interjirctation,  demonstrate  the  conectne-s  of  it. ' 
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God's  double  foreordination  for  the  manifestation  of  his  mercy  in  the 
elect,  and  his  justice  in  the  reprobate,  was  ably  advocated  by  Beza  in 
Geneva,  Gomarus  in  Holland,  Twisse  (the  Prolocutor  of  the  "Westmin- 
ster Assembly)  in  England,  Xathaniel  Emmons  (1745-1840)  in  Kew 
England,  but  it  never  received  symbolical  authority,  and  was  virtually 
or  expressly  excluded  (though  not  exactly  condemned)  by  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  even  the  '  Formula  Consensus 
Helvetica'  (1675)/  All  Calvinistie  Confessions,  without  exception, 
trace  the  fall  to  Ά  permissive  decree,  make  man  responsible  and  justly 
punishable  for  sin,  and  reject,  as  a  blasphemous  slander,  the  charge 
that  God  is  the  author  of  sin.  And  this  is  the  case  with  all  the  Cal- 
vinistie divines  of  the  present  day.^ 

calvin's  docteine  of  the  lokd's  suppek. 

Calvin's  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  on  Avhich  he  spent  much  deep 
and  earnest  thought,  is  an  ingenious  compromise  between  the  realism 
and  mysticism  of  the  Lutheran,  and  the  idealism  and  spiritualism  of 
the  Zwinglian  theory.    It  aims  to  satisfy  both  the  heart  and  the  reason. 

He  retained  the  figurative  interpretation  of  the  words  of  institution, 
and  rejected  all  carnal  and  materialistic  conceptions  of  the  eucharistic 
mystery ;  but  he  very  strongly  asserted,  at  the  same  time,  a  spiritual 
real  presence  and  fruition  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  soul.  He  taught  that  believers,  while  they  receive  with 
their  mouths  the  visible  elements,  receive  also  by  faith  the  spiritual 
realities  signified  and  sealed  thereby,  namely,  the  benefit  of  the  atoning 
sacrifice  on  the  cross,  and  the  life-giving  virtue  of  Christ's  glorified 

*  Can.  IV. :  '  Ita  Deus  gloriam  suam  illustrare  constituit,  ut  decreverit,  primo  quidem 
hominem  integrum  creare,  tdm  ejusdem  laj)sum  permittere,  ac  demum  ex  lapsis  quorundam 
misereri,  adeoque  eosdem  eligere,  alios  vera  in  corrupta  massa  relinquere,  aternoque  tan- 
dem exitio  devovere.'  This  does  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  Augustinianism.  Van  Oosterzee 
errs  wlien  he  says  (Christian  Dogmatics,\o\.  I.  p.  452)  that  the  Form.  Cons.  Hel.  asserts  the 
suprahipsarian  view ;  while  Hodge  errs  on  the  other  side  when  he  says  {S;jst.  Theol.  Vol.  II. 
p.  317)  that  this  document  contains  '  a  formal  repudiation  of  the  supralapsarian  view.' 

■•^  Dr.  Hodge,  who  best  represents  the  Old  School  Calvinism  in  America,  rejects  supralap- 
sarianism  and  defends  infralapsarianism,  which  he  defines  thus  {Syst.  Theol.  Vol.  II.  pp. 
319  and  320)  :  'According  to  the  infralapsarian  doctrine,  God,  with  the  design  to  reveal  his 
own  glory — that  is,  the  perfections  of  his  own  nature — determined  to  create  the  world ;  sec- 
ondly, to  permit  the  fall  of  man ;  thirdly,  to  elect  from  the  mass  of  fallen  men  a  multitude 
whom  no  man  could  number  as  "vessels  of  mercy;"  fourthly,  to  send  his  Son  for  their  re- 
demption ;  and,  fifthly,  to  leave  the  residue  of  mankind,  as  he  left  the  fallen  angels,  to  suffer 
the  just  punishment  of  their  sins.' 
YOL.  I.— G    G 
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liuniaiiity  in  heaven^  wliich  the  Holy  Gliost  conveys  to  the  soul  in  a 
supernatural  manner;  while  unbelieving  or  unworthy  connnunicants, 
having  no  inward  connection  Λνΐίΐι  Christ,  I'cceivc  only  bread  and 
wine  to  their  own  judgment.  He  thus  sought  to  avoid  alike  the  posi- 
tive error  of  Luther  and  the  negative  error  of  Zwingli  (whose  view 
of  the  Eucharist  he  even  characterized  as  '  profane'),  and  to  unite  the 
elements  of  truth  advocated  by  both  in  a  one-sided  and  antagonistic 
way.  Luther  and  Zwingli  always  had  in  mind  a  corporeal  or  dimen- 
sional presence  of  the  material  substance  of  body  and  blood,  and  an 
oral  manducation  of  the  same  by  all  communicants — whicli  the  one 
aiBrmed,  the  other  denied ;  Calvin  substituted  for  this  the  idea  of  a 
virtual  or  dynamic  presence  of  the  psychic  life-power  and  efficacy  of 
Christ's  humanity,  and  a  spiritual  reception  and  assimilation  of  the 
same  by  the  organ  of  faith,  and  therefore  on  the  part  of  believing  com- 
municants only,  througli  the  secret  mediation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.' 

Calvin's  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  was  substantially  aj^proved  by 
Melanchthon  in  his  later  period,  althougli  from  fear  of  Luther  and  the 
ultra-Lutherans  he  uever  fully  committed  himself.  It  passed  into  all 
tlie  leading  Eeformed  Confessions  of  the  sixteenth  aud  seventeenth 
centuries,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  orthodox  Reformed  doctrine. 
Zwingli's  theory,  which  is  more  simple  and  intelligible,  has  considera- 
ble popular  currency,  but  no  symbolical  authority.^ 


'  Calvin  tauglit  liis  view  of  tlie  Eucharist  in  tlie  first  edition  of  liis  Iiislitules  (cap.  4,  De 
Sacramenlis,  ιψ.  23G  sqq.,  in  the  new  ed.  of  the  Opera,  Yo\.  I.  pp.  118  sqq.  ;  comp.  Ebrard, 
Das  Dogma  r.  lieil.  A/jendma/J,  Y<j\.  II.  p.  412),  and  in  the  Confess'io  Jidei  de  eucharistia 
(15157);  then  more  fully  in  tlie  later  editions  of  the  Institutes,  1.  c.  Lib.  IV.  cap.  17,  18;  in 
his  two  Catechisms  (l;")o8  and  1 .542)  ;  in  his  admirable  tract  De  Ccciia  Domini  (first  in  French, 
ir)41,thon  in  Latin,  1545;  see  Ορει•α,Υο\.Λ''.  pp.  42[)-4()0);  in  the  Consensus  Tii/nrinns(\'}lU)i 
and  he  defended  it  in  several  jjolemical  treatises  against  Westphal  (1555-1557)  and  lleshusiws 
(15CI). 

'  See,  on  tliis  Avliole  subject,  tlie  ver}•  elaborate  exposition  of  Ebrard,  Das  Dogma  v.  /leii. 
Abcndmalil,  Vol.  II.  pp.  402-525  ;  Bam•,  (Jeschichte  der  christl.  Kirche,\o\.  IV.  pp.  398-402; 
and  Kevin's  article  on  the  Reformed  Doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  the  Mercershurg  Re- 
vieiv  for  t-'ept.  1850,  pp.  421-548  (in  defense  of  his  'Mystical  Presence').  Dr.  Nevin  has 
clearly  and  correctly  stated  Calvin's  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  and  abundantly  fortified  it 
with  quotations  from  all  tlie  symbolical  standards,  in  entire  harmony  Avitli  Ebrard  (who 
indorsed  him  in  the  Studien  vnd  Kriliken).  After  rejecting  both  the  dogma  of  transiib- 
stantiation  and  consubstantiation,  he  says  (p.  42!)) ;  'In  o]))iosition  to  this  view,  the  lie- 
formed  Cliurch  taught  that  the  participation  of  Christ's  flesh  and  blood  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per is  spiritual  only,  and  in  no  sense  corporal.  The  idea  of  a  local  presence  in  the  case  was 
utterly  rejected.  The  elements  can  not  be  said  to  comprehend  or  include  the  body  of  the 
Saviour  in  any  sense.     It  is  not  tlure,  but  remains  constantly  in  heaven,  according  to  the 
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Calvin  thus  combined  his  high  predestinarianism  Avitli  a  high  view  of 
the  Church  and  the  Sacraments.  Augustine  and  Luther  did  the  same 
to  a  still  greater  extent,  Avith  more  prominence  given  to  the  sacramental 
idea.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  great  minds  to  maintain  apparently  op- 
posite truths  and  principles  which  hold  each  otlier  in  check  ;  while  with 
minds  less  strong  and  comprehensive,  the  one  principle  is  apt  to  rule 
out  the  other.  In  the  Catholic  and  Lutheran  Churches  the  sacramental 
principle  gradually  overruled  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination ; 
in  tlie  more  rigid  Calvinistic  school,  the  sacramental  principle  yielded 
to  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  Bat  the  authoritative  standards  are 
committed  to  both. 

CALVIN   AS   AN   EXEGETE. 

Among  the  works  which  have  more  or  less  influenced  the  Reformed 
Confessions  we  can  not  ignore  Calvin's  commentaries.  To  expound 
the  Scriptures  in  books,  from  the  chair,  and  from  the  pulpit,  was  his 

Scriptures.  It  is  not  handled  by  the  minister  and  taken  into  the  mouth  of  the  communicant. 
The  manducation  of  it  is  not  oral,  but  only  by  f\iith.  It  is  present  in  fruition  accordingly  to 
believers  only  in  the  exercise  of  faith  ;  the  impenitent  and  unbelieving  receive  only  the  naked 
symbols,  bread  and  wine,  without  any  spiritual  advantage  to  their  own  souls.  Thus  we  have 
the  doctrine  defined  and  circumscribed  on  both  sides ;  with  proper  distinction  from  all  that 
may  be  considered  a  tendency  to  Rationalism  in  one  direction,  and  from  all  that  may  be 
counted  a  tendency  to  Romanism  in  the  other.  It  allows  the  presence  of  Christ's  person  in 
the  sacrament,  including  even  his  flesh  and  blood,  so  far  as  the  actual  participation  of  the 
believer  is  concerned.  Even  the  term  real  jiresence  Calvin  tells  us  he  was  willing  to  employ, 
if  it  were  to  be  understood  as  synonymous  with  true  presence;  by  \vhich  he  means  a  presence 
that  brings  Christ  truly  into  communion  Avith  the  believer  in  his  human  nature  as  well  as  in 
his  divine  nature.  The  word  real,  however,  was  understood  ordinarily  to  denote  a  local,  cor- 
poral presence,  and  on  this  account  was  not  approved.  To  guard  against  this,  it  may  be  quali- 
fied by  the  word  spiritual ;  and  the  expression  will  then  be  quite  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the 
doctrine  as  it  has  been  now  explained.  A  real  presence,  in  opposition  to  the  notion  that 
Christ's  flesh  and  blood  are  not  made  present  to  the  communicant  in  any  way.  A  spiritual 
real  presence,  in  opposition  to  the  idea  that  Ciirist's  body  is  in  the  elements  in  a  local  or  cor- 
poral manner.  Not  real  simply,  and  not  spiritual  simply,  but  real  and  yet  spiritual  at  the 
same  time.  The  body  of  Christ  is  in  heaven,  the  believer  on  earth  ;  but  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  nevertheless,  the  obstacle  of  such  vast  local  distance  if  fully  overcome,  so  that  in 
the  sacramental  act,  while  the  outward  symbols  are  received  in  an  outward  way,  the  very 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  at  the  same  time  inwardly  and  supernaturally  communicated  to 
the  wortliy  receiver,  for  the  real  nourishment  of  his  new  life.  Not  that  the  material  particles 
of  Christ's  body  are  supposed  to  be  carried  over,  by  this  supernatural  process,  into  the  be- 
liever's person.  The  communion  is  spiritual,  not  material.  It  is  a  participation  of  the  Sav- 
iour's life  ;  of  his  life,  however,  as  human,  subsisting  in  a  true  bodily  form.  The  living 
energy,  the  vivific  virtue,  as  Calvin  styles  it,  of  Christ's  flesh,  is  made  to  flow  over  into  the 
communicant,  making  him  more  and  more  one  with  Christ  himself,  and  thus  more  and  more 
an  heir  of  the  same  immortality  that  is  brought  to  liglit  in  his  person.' 
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favorite  occupation.  His  -whole  theology  is  scriptural  rather  than  scho- 
lastic, and  distinguished  for  the  skillful  and  comprehensive  working 
up  of  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  as  the  only  pure  fountain  of  revealed 
truth  and  the  infallible  rule  of  the  Christian  faith.  As  it  is  system- 
atically comprehended  in  his  'Institutes,'  and  defended  in  his  various 
polemical  tracts  against  Sadolet,  Pighius,  the  Council  of  Trent,  Caroli, 
Bolsec,  Castallio,  Westphal,  Ileshusius,  so  it  is  scattered  through  his 
Commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  and  the  principal 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets. 
He  opened  this  important  series  of  works,  during  his  sojourn  at  Stras- 
burg,  by  an  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (1539),  on  which 
his  theological  system  is  chiefly  based. 

He  could  assert  with  truth  on  his  death-bed  that  he  never  knoAvingly 
twisted  or  misinterpreted  a  single  passage  of  the  Scriptures,  that  he 
always  aimed  at  simplicity,  and  restrained  the  temptation  to  show 
acuteness  and  ingenuity.  He  regarded  it  as  the  chief  object  of  a 
commentator  to  adhere  closely  to  the  text,  and  to  bring  out  clearly  and 
briefly  the  meaning  of  the  writer.  He  detested  irrelevant  talk  and 
diffuseness,  and  avoided  allegorical  fancies,  which  substitute  pious  im- 
position for  honest  exposition.  He  combined  in  a  very  rare  degree  all 
the  necessary  hermeneutical  qualifications,  a  fair  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  sound  grammatical  tact,  thorough  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  and  aim  of  the  Bible,  and  aptitude  for  fruitful  practical  applica- 
tion. He  could  easily  enter  into  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  Prophets 
and  Apostles,  as  though  he  had  been  with  them  in  their  trials,  and 
shared  their  varied  experience.  He  is  free  from  pedantry,  and  his 
exposition  is  an  easy,  continuous  flow  of  reproduction.  He  never 
evades  difiiculties,  but  frankly  meets  and  tries  to  solve  them. 

With  all  his  profound  reverence  for  the  "Word  of  God,  to  which  his 
reason  bows  in  cheerful  obedience,  he  is  not  swayed  by  a  peculiar 
theory  of  inspiration  or  dogmatic  prejudice,  but  shows  often  remarka- 
ble freedom  and  sagacity  in  discovering  the  direct  historical  import 
of  prophecies,  in  distinction  from  their  ulterior  Messianic  bearing.^    He 


'  In  his  exposition  of  Gen.  iii.  1.'),  lie  understands  the  'u-omans  seed'  collectively  of  the 
human  family  in  its  iierpetiial  struggle  with  Satan,  which  at  last  culminates  in  the  victory  of 
Christ,  the  head  of  the  race.  Comp.  also  his  remarks  on  Isa.  iv.  2  ;  vi.  3 ;  I'sa.  xxxiii.  G  ; 
Matt.  ii.  15;   Hub.  ii.  G-8. 
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notices  the  diifereuce  of  style  and  argument  in  the  Second  Epistle  of 
Peter  as  compared  Λνΐίΐι  the  first,  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
as  compared  with  the  undisputed  Pauline  Epistles,  lie  never  ventured 
to  explain  the  mysteries  of  the  Apocalypse.  Luther,  with  an  equally 
profound  reverence  and  enthusiasm  for  the  Word  of  God,  was  even 
mucu  bolder,  and  passed  sweeping  judgments  on  Avhole  books  of  the 
canon  (as  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  book  of  Esther,  and  the  book  of 
Re\'elation),  because  he  could  not  find  enough  of  Christ  in  them.  Cal- 
vin and  his  followers  retained  the  Canon  in  full,  but  excluded  more 
rigidly  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  scholastic  Calvinism  and  Lutheranism  of  the  seventeenth  cent- 
ui-y  departed  from  the  more  liberal  view  of  the  Keformers  on  the 
mode  and  degree  of  inspiration,  and  substituted  for  it  a  rigid  mechan- 
ical theory  which  ignored  the  human  and  historical  aspect  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  reduced  the  sacred  writers  to  mere  penmen  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  This  theory  found  symbolical  expression  in  the  '  Formula 
Consensus  Helvetica'  (1675),  which  advocates  even  the  inspiration  of 
the  Hebrew  vowel  points,  and  cuts  off  all  textual  criticism. 

Upon  the  whole,  Calvin  is  '  beyond  all  cjuestiou  the  greatest  exegete 
of  the  sixteenth  century,'^  which  of  all  centuries  was  the  most  fruitful 
in  this  department  of  sacred  learning.  Luther  was  the  prince  of  trans- 
lators ;  Calvin,  the  prince  of  commentators.  Augustine  and  Luther 
had  occasionally  a  deeper  intuition  into  the  meaning  of  difficult  pas- 
sages, and  seized  on  the  main  idea  with  the  instinct  of  genius ;  but 
Calvin  was  more  accurate  and  precise,  and  more  uniformly  excellent. 
Modern  commentators  have  made  great  progress  in  textual  criticism 
and  grammatical  and  historical  exegesis,  but  do  not  attain  to  his  re- 
ligious depth  and  fervor.  Llis  commentaries  have  stood  the  test  of 
time,  and  will  always  be  consulted  with  profit.  Scaliger,  who  was  dis- 
pleased w^ith  all  men,  said  that  no  scholar  had  penetrated  so  deeply  into 
the  meaning  of  the  Prophets  as  Calvin;  the  Roman  Catholic  critic 
Richard  Simon  admitted  that  his  commentaries  would  be  '  useful  to 
the  whole  world/  if  they  were  free  from  declamations  against  popery ; 
and  of  all  older  expounders  none  is  more  frequently  quoted  by  the 
best  modern  critical  scholars  than  John  Calvin.^ 

'  Reuss:  Geschichte  der  H.  Schriften  des  N.  T.,  4th  edition,  p.  564. 

*  See  the  frequent  references  to  him  in  the  Commentaries   of  Tholuck,  Hengstenberg, 
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Calvin's  church  polity. 

The  practiccal  and  ecclesiastical  part  of  Calvin's  work  is  in  some 
respects  even  more  important  than  his  theology,  and  must  be  brietly 
considered  in  those  features  which  have  affected  the  Calvinistic  Con- 
fessions. These  are  the  duty  of  discipline,  the  principle  of  lay-repre- 
sentation, and  the  autonomy  of  the  Church  in  its  relation  to  the  State. 
In  these  points  Calvinism  differs  from  Lutheranism,  and  also  from 
Zwinglianism  and  Anglicanism.  Calvin  aimed  at  a  moral  and  social 
as  well  as  a  doctrinal  and  religious  reformation,  and  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing a  model  Church,  which  excited  the  admiration  not  only  of 
sympathizing  contemporaries,  like  Farel  and  Knox,•  but  even  of  vis- 
itors of  other  creeds  1οιί:>•  after  his  death.^     Dui-ino;  the  eighteenth 


LUcke,  Bleek,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  Alford;  also  the  Essay  of  Tholuck,  '■Die  Verdienste  Calvin's 
alsAuslegerder  heil.  Schri/t,'  \S3\  (reprinted in  his  Vermischte Schriften,Yo\.  II.  pp.  330-3G0); 
Ed.  Reuss,  Calvin  consider e  comme  exei/ete  (Revue,  Vol.  VI.  p.  223) ;  and  Stahelin,  Joh.  Calvin, 
Vol.  I.  pp.  182  sqq.  Stahelin  says  (p.  1!)8):  ^Der  altlestamentliche  ivie  der  neutestameiitlicke 
Bihelerkldrer,  der  Luthcraner,  wie  der  Unirte  und Reformirte,  der  wissenschaflliche  Excget,  wie 
der  popiddre  Schriftausleyer  alle  schupften  und  sclwpfen  immer  noch  aus  der  Arbeit  Calvins  hei 
weitevi  das  Meisle  und  Besle,  was  sie  von  Schrifterklarimg  aus  dem  Reformationszeitalter  bei- 
hringen.'  Comp.  also  Kahnis,  Dogmatik,Yo\.  II.  p.  492,  and  Herzog,  Encykl.  Vol.  II.  p.  .ΰ28. 
,/  '  John  Knox,  the  Reformer  of  Scotland,  who  studied  at  the  feet  of  Calvin,  though  four 
years  his  senior,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Locke,  in  1;")5G,  called  the  Church  of  Geneva  'the 
most  ]>erfect  school  of  Christ  tluit  ever  was  in  the  earth  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  In 
otiier  ])Iaces  I  confess  Christ  to  be  truly  preached  ;  but  manners  and  religion  to  be  so  sincerely 
reformed,  I  have  not  yet  seen  in  any  other  place  besides.'  Farel  Avrote,  in  1557,  that  he 
never  saw  Geneva  in  such  excellent  condition  before,  and  that  he  would  rather  be  the  last 
there  than  the  first  any  wliere  else.  There,  it  was  said,  the  pure  gospel  is  preached  in  all 
temples  and  houses  (Calvin  himself  preached  daily,  every  other  week) ;  there  the  music  of 
psalms  never  ceases  ;  there  hands  are  folded  and  hearts  lifted  up  to  heaven  from  morning  till 
night  and  from  night  until  morning.  The  Italian  refugee,  Bernardino  Ochino,  gives  a  most 
favorable  description  of  tlie  moral  condition  of  Geneva.  l~iee  his  Life  by  Benratli  (1 875),  p.  lui). 
"  ])r.  Valentine  Andreic  of  \Yiirtcml)erg  (a  grandson  of  Jacob  Andrea;,  tlie  chief  author  of 
the  Formula  of  Concord),  a  great  and  sinning  light  of  the  Lutheran  Cliurch  in  Germany 
during  the  desolations  of  tiie  Thirty-Years'  War  (d.  1G54),  visited  Geneva  in  the  earlv  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  held  it  up  as  a  model  of  moral  purity  well  worthy  of  imitation. 
M/s  ich  in  Oen/tvar,'  he  says  in  his  Resjiublica  C hristianopolitana,  1619,  ^bemerkle  ich  ctivas 
Grosses,  woran  die  Erinnerung,  ja  vielmelir,  wonach  die  Sehnsucht  nur  mit  meineui  Lebcn  ab- 
sterben  wird.  Ntcht  nurfindet  sick  hicr  das  vollkommene  Institut  einer  vollLommenen  Republik, 
sondern  aL•  eine  besondere  Zierde  und  Mitlel  der  Z)isdj)lin  eine  Siltenzucht,  nacli  tvelcher  iibcr 
die  Sitten  nnd  selbst  die  geringsten  Ueberschreitungen  der  Biirger  uochentlich  Untersuc/iiing 
angestellt  wird,  zuerst  diirch  die  Viertelsinspectoren,  dann  durch  die  Seiiioren,  endlich  durc/i  den 
Magistral,  je  nachdem  der  Frevel  der  Sadie  oder  die  Verhartung  und  Vcrstockung  der  Schul- 
di(jeii  es  erfordern.  In  Fo/ge  dessen  sind  denn  alle  Fluchworte,  alles  Wiirfel-  und  Kurtrnspiel, 
Ue/>/)igkeit,  Uebermuth,  Zank,  Ilass,  Be/rug,  Luxus,  u.  s.  w.,  geschweige  denn  grusscre  Verge- 
liungen,  die  fast  unerlwrt  sind,  untersagt.  Welche  herrliche  Zierde _fiir  die  chrislliche  Religion 
solche  Sittcnreinheit,  vor  der  wir  mit  alien  Tlirducn  bcweincn  inii^iscn,  duss  sie  uns  /chit  und 
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century  his  severe  system  of  tlieology  and  discipline  gave  way  to  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  Socinianism  and  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  Jean 
Jacques  llousseau — the  counterpart  of  Calvin  ;  but  revived  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  though  in  a  modified  form,  so  that  Geneva  has  become 
a  second  time  the  centre  of  evangelistic  labors  in  the  French-speaking  ) 
world.^ 

1.  Discipline. — Calvin's  zeal  for  discipline,  especially  for  the  honor  of  "-n 
the  Lord's  table,  in  excluding  unworthy  communicants,  was  the  cause 
of  his  expulsion  from  Gene\a,  the  cause  of  his  recall  from  Strasburg, 
the  condition  of  his  acceptance,  the  struggle  and  triumph  of  his  life, 
lie  had  a  long  and  fierce  conflict  with  the  ferocious  politico-religious 
party  of  the  Libertines,  or  '  Spirituals,'  as  they  called  themselves,  who 
combmed  a  pantheistic  creed  with  licentiousness  and  free-lovism,  and 
anticipated  the  worst  forms  of  modern  infidelity  to  the  extent  of  de- 
claring the  gospel  a  tissue  of  lies  of  less  value  than  JEsop's  Fables.^  \ 
lie  regarded  them  as  worse  enemies  of  God  and  the  truth  than  the 
Pope.  They  resorted  to  personal  indignities  and  every  device  of  in- 
timidation ;  they  named  the  very  dogs  of  the  street  after  him ;  they 
one  night  fired  fifty  shots  before  his  bedchamber ;  they  threatened  him 
in  the  pulpit ;  they  approached  the  communion  table  as  if  to  seize  the 
sacred  elements,  when  he  cried  out, 'You  may  break  these  limbs  and 
shed  my  blood,  I  would  rather  die  than  dishonor  the  table  of  my 
God,'  whereupon  they  left  the  church.  On  another  occasion  he 
M'alked  into  the  midst  of  an  excited  mob  and  offered  his  breast  to 


fast  ganz  vernachldssifjt  wird,  unci  nlle  Gutgesinnten  sich  anstrengen,  class sie  ins  Lehen  gervfen 
werde!  Mich,  wofern  mich  die  Verschiedenheit  der  Religion  nicht  abgehallen,  liatte  die  sitt- 
liche  Uelereinstimnning  hier  avf  ewig  gefesself,  und  mit  allevi  Eifer  hahe  ich  von  da  an  ge- 
trachtet,  dass  etwas  Aehnliches  auch  unserer  Kirche  zu  Theil  iciirde.  Nicht  geringer  als  die 
offentliche  Zucht  war  auch  die  hausUche  meines  Hausherrn  Scarron  ausgezeichnet  durch  ste- 
tige  Gehetsiibungen,  LectUre  der  heiligen  Schri/t,  Gottesfurcht  in  Worten  und  Thalen,  Mass- 
halten  in  Speise  nnd  Kleidung,  dass  ich  eine  grussere  Sittenreinheit  selbst  im  vaterlichen 
Havse  nicht  gesehen.' 

'  The  Haldanes  repaid  tlie  debt  of  Scotland  to  Geneva,  and,  in  connection  with  Cesar 
Malan,  gave  the  first  impulse  to  a  revival  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  Free 
Church,  and  a  school  of  theology  distinguished  by  the  labors  of  Gaussen,  Merle  d'Aubigne', 
Pronier,  La  Harpe.  The  old  National  Church  which  Calvin  founded  has  likewise  undergone  a 
salutary  change,  though  the  old  rigor  can  never  be  restored.  In  point  of  literary  culture  and 
social  refinement,  Geneva  always  retained  the  first  rank  among  French  cities  next  to  Paris. 

^  See  Calvin's  Instructio  adv.  fanaticam  et  furiosam  sectam  Libertinorum,  qui  se  Spir- 
ituales  vocnni,  written  first  in  French,  1 544,  Oj)era,  Vol.  VII.  pp.  1 45-252.  Comp.  Trechsel's 
art.  Libertiner  in  Herzog's  Real-Encijlcl.,  and  Stahelin,  Vol.  I.  pp.  383  sqq. 
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their  daggers.  It  seems  incredible  that  a  man  constitutionally  *un- 
Avarlike  and  timorous'  should  liave  completely  overcome  at  last  such 
a  powerful  and  determined  o]iposition,  which  reached  its  height  in 
1553. 

The  system  of  discipline  which  he  established  saved  Geneva  from 
anarchy,  into  which  the  Libertines  ΛνοηΜ  have  plunged  it,  and  was  a 
training-school  of  self-government  for  other  Reformed  Churches;  but 
it  was  carried  to  unwarrantable  excesses  in  the  punishment  of  religious 
and  civil  offenses,  and  even  innocent  amusements,  and  entered  too 
much  into  details  of  private  and  domestic  life. 

2.  PeesbytekIxVN  and  Synodical  CnuKcn  Polity. — It  rests  on  the 
principle  of  ministerial  equality,  and  the  principle  of  lay-representation 
by  elders  or  seniors  in  the  government  of  the  Church.  This  polity, 
founded  by  Calvin,  was  consistently  carried  out  in  the  Presbyterian 
Clmrches  of  France,  Holland,  Scotland,  England,  and  the  United  States; 
but  in  German  Switzerland  and  Germany  it  succeeded  only  partially, 
while  the  Church  of  England  retained  the  Episcopal  hierarchy.  Calvin 
himself,  however,  was  not  an  exclusive  Presbyterian.  He  allowed 
modifications  of  the  form  of  government  in  different  countries.  lie 
did  not  object  to  Episcopacy  or  the  liturgical  worship  in  England ;  he 
only  protested  against  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  Henry  YIII.  and 
a  number  of  abuses. 

3.  The  Autonomy^  of  the  CnuEcn. — The  German  Reformers,  in- 
cluding Zwingli,  yielded  too  much  authority  to  the  civil  rulers  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.  Calvin  theoretically  made  the  Church  independent 
in  her  own  sphere,  and  claimed  for  her  the  right  of  self-government. 
This  leads  consistently  to  a  separation  of  Church  and  State,  where  the 
latter  is  hostile  to  the  former,  as  was  the  case  in  France  and  to  some 
extent  in  Scotland.  In  reiicnt  times  the  Calvinistic  Churches,  with- 
out changing  their  creed,  tend  naturally  towards  coniplete  freedom 
from  State  control.  Yet  in  practice  he  had  no  idea  of  such  a  separa- 
tion. He  regarded  the  civil  and  the  spiritual  power  as  the  two  arms  of 
God's  government  in  the  Avorld,  Mhich  should  co-operate  together  for 
the  same  end — the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  society:  the  Church 
by  infusing  a  religious  spirit  into  the  State,  the  State  by  protecting  and 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  Church.  He  established,  after  the 
model  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  theocracy  at  Geneva,  and  governed  it 
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by  tacit  consent  as  long  as  lie  lived,  presiding  over  the  'Yenerable 
Company'  of  Pastors,  and  exerting  a  molding  influence  upon  the  civil 
legislation  of  the  little  republic  of  about  20,000  inhabitants.' 

Bossuet,  Mohler,  and  other  Roman  Catholic  divines  saw  in  this  a 
return  to  the  hierarchy,  with  Calvin  as  its  pope.  He  has  sometimes 
been  compared  to  Ilildebrand ;  and  Kampschulte  remarks  that  the 
dominion  of  the  spiritual  sovereignty  was  more  thorouglily  carried 
out  in  Geneva  than  by  the  Gregories  and  Innoceuses  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  But  Calvin's  theocracy  differed  essentially  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  by  its  popular  (though  by  no  means  democratic)  basis :  it  was 
not  priestcraft  ruling  over  statecraft,  but  a  self-governing  Christian 
commonwealth.  Geneva  was  an  aristocratic  republic,  ruled  by  the 
clergy  and  the  people  in  orderly  representation  and  friendlj-  co-opera- 
tion. The  highest  civil  and  executive  power  was  lodged  in  the  '  Little 
Council'  of  twenty-four  syndics,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  power  in 
the  '  Consistory,'  composed  (at  first)  of  six  pastors  and  double  that 
number  of  lay-elders.^ 

EELIGIOUS    PERSECUTION    AND    EELIGIOUS    FEEEDOM. 

Unfortunately  Calvin  inherited  from  the  Theodosian  Code  and  the 
Catholic  Church  the  worst  feature  of  the  theocratic  system,  name- 
ly, the  principle  of  appeal  to  the  secular  arm  for  the  temporal,  and, 
if  necessary,  capital  punishment  of  spiritual  offenses,  as  being  offenses 
against  the  order  and  peace  of  society.  This  principle  is  inconsistent 
with  liberty  of  conscience  (which  Beza  called  a  diabolical  dogma),  and 
justifies  all  manner  of  persecution,  as  duty  or  policy  may  suggest. 
With  his  intense  antagonism  to  the  papal  tyrann}-,  he  might  have 
thrown  off  this  relic  of  tlie  Middle  Ages,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his 

'  Kampschulte,  Vol.  I.  p.  471  :  ''  Der  Grundgedanke,  von  dem  der  Gesetzgeher  Genfs  aus- 
geht,  ist  die  Theokratle.  Calvin  will  in  Genf  den  Gottesstant  herstellen.  Nur  Einer  ist  ihm 
Konig  und  Herr  in  Staat  iind  Kirche :  Gott  im  Himmel.  In  setnem  Namen  herrscht  jede  ir- 
dische  Geivalt.  Gottes  Herrscherruhm  zu  verkiindigen,  seine  Majestdt  su  verherrlichen,  seinen 
heiligen  Willen  zur  Ausfiihrung  zu  bringen  und  seine  Bekenner  zu  heiligen,  ist  die  gemeinsame 
Aiifgnbe  von  Staat  und  Kirche.^     Comp.  Stahelin,  Vol.  I.  pp.  319  sqq. 

^  Guizot  says  of  this  ecclesiastical  organization  (p.  265)  :  'In  its  origin  it  was  a  profoundly 
Christian  and  evangelical  system ;  it  vas  republican  in  many  of  its  fundamental  principles 
and  practices,  and  at  the  same  time  it  recognized  the  necessity  of  authority  and  order,  and 
originated  general  and  permanent  rules  of  discipline.'  Michelet  calls  the  Geneva  of  Calvin 
'the  city  of  the  spirit,  founded  by  Stoicism  on  the  rock  of  predestination;'  and  Kampschulte 
(p.  430),  '  the  metropolis  of  a  grand,  sublime,  and  terrible  idea.' 
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conviction  of  the  perpetual  validity  of  the  Mosaic  civil  code  and  his 
theocratic  theory.  He  thought  that  the  hnrning  of  innocent  people 
hy  Eonianists  was  no  good  reason  wliy  Protestants  should  spare  tlic 
guilty. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Calvin  tliat  this  false  theory,  wliich  con- 
founds two  distinct  s])heres  and  ignores  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  was  brought  to  its  severest  test  and  explosion  under  liis  own 
eye,  and  to  the  perpetual  injury  of  his  fair  fame.  We  mean,  of  course, 
the  terrible  theological  tragedy  of  the  Spanisli  physician  Michael 
Servetus,  a  restless  fanatic,  a  pantheistic  pseudo-reformer,  and  the  most 
audacious  and  even  blasphemous  heretic  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who 
attacked  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  as  tritheistic  and  atheistic, 
as  the  greatest  monstrosity,  and  the  source  of  all  corruption  in  the 
Church.  After  being  condemned  to  death,  and  burned  in  eihgy  by  the 
Human  Catliolic  authorities  in  France,'  he  fled  to  Geneva,  was  arrested, 
tried,  and  executed  at  the  stake,  for  heresy  and  blasphemy,  by  the  civil 
government,  with  the  full  consent  of  Calvin,  except  that  he  made  an 
ineffectual  })lea  for  a  mitigation  of  the  punishment  (by  a  substitution 
of  the  sword  for  the  fagot).^ 

Severely  as  we  must  condemn  the  great  Eeformer,  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  modern  civilization,  for  this  the  saddest  mistake  of  his 
life,  it  is  evident  that  even  here  lie  acted  consistently  and  conscien- 
tiously, and  that  the  blame  attaches  not  to  his  personal  character  (for 
towards  sincere  and  earnest  heretics,  like  Lajlius  Socinus,  he  showed 


*  See  the  acts  of  the  process  of  Servetus  at  Vienne  and  Lyons  (first  pubH.^hed  by  the  Abbe' 
d'Artigny,  I'aiis,  1  74!)),  in  Calvin's  Oiiera,  Vol.  VIII.  pp.  833  sqq. 

-  He  wrote  to  Farel,  Aug.  20,  1.">Γ)3,  several  weeks  before  the  execution  :  '  Spero  ccipitale 
saltern  judicium  fore,  pante  vera  atrocitatem  remitti  cujiio.'  A  year  afterwards  he  defend- 
ed the  death  penalty  for  blasphemy,  mostly  from  the  Old  Testament.  See  his  Defensio 
orlhodoxa•  Jidui  de  sacra  frinitate  contra  prodifjiosos  errores  Mich.  Serveti  Ili.yuini,  uhi 
ostendifur  luereticos  jure  (jladii  co'drcendos  esse,  Ιό'Λ.  This  tract,  together  with  the  official 
acts  of  the  process  of  Servetus,  thirty  letters  of  Servetus  to  Calvin,  and  other  documents,  are 
contained  in  the  new  edition  of  Calvin's  Opera,  Vol.  Λ'ΊΙΙ.  pp.  453-872.  The  acts  were 
first  published  from  the  archives  of  Geneva  by  Killiet :  Relation  du  proces  criviinel  intente  a 
(leneve  en  \'mZ  contre  M.  Serret,  in  the  Mcmoires  de  la  Socicte  d'histoire  ct  d'archeologie  de 
C;eiiere,Tom.  III.  1844.  Of  the  biographers  of  Calvin,  see  Henry,  Stahelin,  Bungener,  Dyer, 
and  Ciuizot,  who  are  pretty  full  on  this  subject.  Kampschulte  does  not  reach  it.  Comp.  also 
Mosiieim,  Ketzergesrhichte,  1748,  and  Neue  Nachrichtcn  von  Serveto,  1750;  Emile  Saisset, 
in  the  lievue  des  deux  Mondes  for  1848  ;  Trechsel,  Die  Protestant.  Antitrinitarier,  Vol.  I. 
pp.  ()8-l.")0;  Baur,  Dnf/men(/Pschiclite,Vo\.  III.  pp.  8G  sqii. ;  Baur,  Kircheiigeschichte,\o\. 
IV.  p.  427;  and  art.  'Scrvet'  in  Herzog's  Real-Encykl. 
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marked  courtesy  find  leniency),  but  to  his  system,  and  not  to  his  system 
alone,  but  to  the  inherited  system  of  his  age,  which  had  not  yet 
emerged  from  the  traditions  of  the  Romish  pseudo-theocracy.  The 
burning  of  Servetus  was  fully  approved  by  all  the  Reformers — Beza, 
Farel,  Bucer,  Bullinger,  even  the  mild  and  gentle  Melanchthon.^  If 
Romanists  condemned  Calvin,  they  did  it  from  hatred  of  the  man,  and 
condemned  him  for  following  their  own  example  even  in  this  particu- 
lar case.  The  public  opinion  of  Christendom  at  that  time  and  down  to 
the  eighteenth  century  justified  the  right  and  duty  of  civil  government 
not  only  to  protect  but  to  support  orthodox}^,  and  to  punish  heresy  by 
imprisonment,  exile,  and  death  ;  and  this  right  was  exercised,  with  more 
or  less  severity,  in  all  countries  of  Europe,  and  even  in  Puritan  Xew 
England  during  the  colonial  period.  Protestants  differed  from  Ro- 
manists only  in  their  definition  of  heresy,  and  by  greater  moderation 
in  its  punishment.  Protestants  complained  of  being  innocently  per- 
secuted in  Fj-ance,  Spain,  Holland,  and  under  the  bloody  Mary  in 
England;  and  Catholics  raised  the  same  complaint  against  the  sys- 
tematic cruelt}^  of  the  penal  code  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  looked 
to  the  utter  extermination  of  Romanism  and  Puritanism  alike. 

A  protest  against  the  principle  of  persecution,  first  raised  by  Jus- 
tin Martyr  and  Tertullian  in  the  early  Church,  but  foi'gotten  as  soon 
as  the  Church  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  was  revived  by 
heretical  Anabaptists  and  Socinians,  who  themselves  suifered  from  it, 
\vitliout  having  a  chance  to  persecute  their  persecutors,  and  who  thus 
became  martyrs  of  religious  freedom.  All  honor  to  them,  even  to  Ser- 
Λ'etns,  for  the  service  they  rendered  under  this  view  to  future  genera- 
tions. Liberty  is  the  sweet  fruit  of  bitter  persecution.  During  the 
seventeenth  century  this  feeble  and  isolated  protest  was  considerably 
strengthened  by  Arminians,  Baptists,  and  Quakers  for  the  same  reason  ; 
and  during  the  eighteenth  century  Christian  liberality  and  philanthro- 
py on  the  one  hand,  and  religious  indiiferentism  and  infidelity  on  the 
other,  made  such  progress  that  the  doctrinal  foundations  of  persecu- 
tion were  gradually  undermined,  and  toleration  (as  it  was  first  pat- 

'  It  may  be  questioned  whether  Zwingli  and  Lnther,  had  they  lived,  \vould  have  sanctioned 
the  execution;  their  impulses  at  least  were  more  liberal.  With  all  his  polemic  violence 
in  argument,  Luther  disapproved  of  the  shocking  cruelties  against  the  Anabaptists  in  Ger- 
many, and  said  that  'on  this  plan,  the  hangman  would  be  the  best  theologian.' 
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roiiiziiigly  and  condescendingly  called,  and  is  still  called  in  despotic 
countries)  became  the  professed  policy  of  civilized  governments.  But 
this  is  not  enough :  all  Christian  governments  should  legally  recognize 
and  protect  liberty  of  conscience,  as  an  inherent  and  inalienable  right 
of  every  immortal  soul ;  and  this  requires  for  its  full  realization  a 
peaceful  separation  of  Church  and  State,  or  an  equality  of  all  de- 
nominations before  the  law. 

In  view  of  this  radical  revolution  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  persecution,  it  becomes  a  practical  question  Avhether  those  sections 
of  the  Protestant  confessions  of  faith  which  treat  of  the  relation  of 
Church  and  State  should  not  be  reconstructed  and  adapted  to  the 
principle  of  religious  freedom,  all  the  more  since  the  Papal  Syllabus 
has  consistently  condemned  it,  as  being  one  of  the  errors  of  modern 
times.  Such  a  change,  at  all  events,  is  necessary  in  the  United  States, 
and  has  actually  been  niade  in  the  American  revision  of  the  Thirty- 
Kine  Articles,  and  of  the  Westminster  Confession. 

The  principle  of  religious  liberty  does  not  necessarily,  as  Avas  for- 
merly supposed,  imply  indifference  to  truth  or  a  Aveakening  of  intensity 
of  conviction.  It  follows  legitimately  from  a  sharper  discrimination 
between  the  secular  and  spiritual  sphere,  between  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments,  between  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
and  from  the  spirit  and  example  of  Ilim  who  said, 'My  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world,'  and  who  commanded  the  carnal-minded  Peter  to 
*  put  up  his  sword  into  the  sheath.'  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  con- 
science, and  allows  no  one  Avith  impunity  to  interfere  with  his  sov- 
ereign right.  Religion  flourishes  best  in  the  atmosphere  of  freedom, 
and  need  not  fear  error  as  long  as  truth  is  left  free  to  combat  it. 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  Calvinism,  by  developing  the  power  of 
self-government  and  a  manly  spirit  of  independence  Avhicli  fears  no 
man,  though  seated  on  a  throne,  because  it  fears  God,  the  only  sover- 
eign, has  been  one  of  the  chief  agencies  in  bringing  about  this  prog- 
ress, and  that  civil  and  religious  liberty  triumphed  first  and  most 
completely  in  Calvinistic  countries.  '  Calvin,'  says  Guizot,  '  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  those  who  did  most  towards  the  establishment  of 
religious  liberty.' 
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Literature. 

Cat.vini  Opera,  ed.  Baum,  Cunitz,  and  Reus.%  Vol.  V.  (1S60),  pp.  313-362  (the  first  draft,  or  Catechismus 
prior,  153S) ;  Vol.  VI.  (1S6T),  pp.  1-160  (the  second  catechism,  in  French  and  Latin). 

NiEMEYEK,  pp.  123-190  (the  Latin  text  of  the  Larger  Catechism,  together  with  the  prayers  and  litur- 
gical forms) ;  comp.  his  Proleg.  pp.  xxxvii.-xli. 

The  German  text  of  the  Larger  Catechism  in  Beok  (Vol.  I.  pp.  20S-292),  and  Bucket,  (pp.  12T-1T2). 

An  English  translation,  probably  by  the  same  Marian  exiles  who  prepared  the  'Geneva  Bible,'  ap- 
peared first  at  Geneva,  1556 ;  then  in  Edinburgh,  1504 ;  and  is  reprinted  in  Duni.op's  Confessions,  Vol.  II. 
pp.  139-272  ;  also  in  Horatius  Bon  ak  :  Catechisms  of  the  Scotch  Reformation  (Lend.  ISOC),  pp.  4-S8.  It  is 
divided  into  fifty-five  Sundays. 

St.\uelin  :  Joh.  Calvin,YoL  I.  pp.  124  sqq. 

The  coimnanding  influence  of  Calvin's  theology  and  Chnrch  polity 
is  manifest  in  all  the  leading  confessions  of  the  Eeformed  Churches, 
especially  the  Frencli,  Dutch,  and  Scotch,  also  in  the  Lambeth  Arti- 
cles, the  Irish  Articles,  and  the  Westminster  Standards.  But  the  con- 
fessions which  he  himself  prepared  were  intended,  like  those  of  Zwin- 
gli,  for  local  and  temporary  rather  than  general  purposes,  and  possess 
only  a  secondary  authority.  These  are  the  Geneva  Catechism,  the 
Zurich  Consensus,  and  the  Geneva  Consensus.^ 

Calvin,  like  Luther  and  other  Reformers,  did  not  consider  it  beneath 
his  dignity,  but  rather  a  duty  and  a  privilege,  to  utilize  his  profound 
learning  for  the  benefit  of  children  by  adapting  it  to  their  simplicity. 
He  made  general  education  and  catechetical  instruction  the  basis  of 
the  republic.^ 

During  his  first  residence  at  Geneva  (1530),  he  prepared  a  cate- 
chism, in  the  French  language,  together  with  a  form  of  discipline,  as 
a  basis  of  instruction  for  the  newly  reformed  Church  of  that  city.^  It 
is  a  brief  summaiy  of  the  Christian  religion,  a  popular  extract  from 
his  'Institutes.'  It  treats,  in  fifty-eight  sections  (but  not  in  the  form 
of  question  and  answer),  of  the  religious  constitution  of  man,  the  dis- 
tinction between  false  and  true  religion,  the  knowledge  of  God,  the 

'  They  were  not  included  in  the  Corpus  et  S^jntagma  Confessionum,  wliich  appeared  in 
Geneva. 

°  George  Bancroft  calls  Calvin  'the  father  of  popular  education,  the  inventor  of  the  system 
of  free  schools.' — Liter,  and  Histor.  Ulisrel/anies,  p.  40G. 

^  The  Latin  translation  has  been  recently  republished  by  the  Strasburg  editors  from  a  Basle 
edition  :  '' Catechismus,  sive  Christians  Religionis  institutio,  communihus  renatce  nuper  in  Evan- 
gelio  Genevensis  Ecclesice  suffragiis  recepta  et  vulgari  quidem.  prius  idiomate,  nunc  I'ero  Latine 
etiam  .  .  .  in  lucem  edita.  Joanne  Calvino  autore.  Basilew,  A.  M.D. XX XVIII.'  See 
the  Prolegomena  to  Opera,  Vol.  V.  pp.  xli.  sqq.  The  French  original,  which  Avas  probably 
printed  at  Geneva,  1537,  seems  to  have  been  lost. 
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ori^niial  state  of  man,  free-will,  shi  and  death,  the  way  of  salvation,  the 
law  of  God,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  snm  of  the  law  (Matt.  xxii. 
37),  the  aim  of  the  law,  faith  in  Christ,  election  and  predestination,  the 
natnre  of  faith,  justification  and  sanctification,  repentance  and  regener- 
ation, faith  and  good  M'orks,  an  exposition  of  the  articles  of  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed,  and  the  petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  sacraments  of 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  Church,  human  traditions,  excom- 
munication, and  the  civil  magistrate.  Then  follows  a  short  confession 
of  faith,  in  twenty-one  articles,  extracted  from  the  Catechism,  which 
was  to  be  binding  upon  all  the  citizens  of  Geneva — probably  the  first 
instance  of  a  formal  pledge  to  a  symbolical  book  in  the  history  of  the 
Keformed  Church. ^ 

After  his  return  from  Strasburg  Cal\in  rewrote  the  Catechism  on 
a  larger  scale,  and  arranged  in  questions  and  answers :  the  catechist 
drawing  out  the  information,  and  the  pupil  or  child  seeming  to  teach 
the  master.  It  was  prepared  in  great  haste,  for  the  printer  demand- 
etl  copy  without  giving  him  time  to  revise  it.  He  often  desired  to 
perfect  the  book,  but  found  no  time.^  It  appeared  in  French,  1541 
or  1542,^  in  Latin,  loiS,*  and  very  often.  It  was  also  translated  into 
Italian  (1551  and  155G),  Spanish  (1550),  English  (1550),  German,  Dutch, 
Hungarian,  even  into  Greek  and  Llebrew.^     It  was  used  for  a  long 

'  '  Confessio  Fidei,  in  quam  jurare  cives  ovines  Genevenses  et  qui  szib  civitatis  ejus  ditione 
agnnt,  jnssi  sunt:  excerpta  e  Catechismo  quo  utitur  Ecclesia  Genevensis.^  It  begins  witli  the 
Word  of  God  and  ends  with  the  magistrate.  It  seems  to  have  been  drawn  up  before  the 
Catechism,  immediately  after  tlie  disputation  at  Lausanne,  for  Reza  says :  '  Tunc  edita  est  a 
Cilriiio  Cliristiunie  doctrina'  qucadam  veluti  /hrrnula,  vixdum  einergenti  e  jmpatus  sordibus 
Ginevensi  Ecclesia;  accoinmodala.     Addidit  etiam  Cafec/iismurn,'  etc. 

'  So  he  said  himself  on  his  death-bed;  see  Stahelin,  Vol.  II.  p.  4G7. 

^  'Ze  C'atec/nsine  de  VEglise  de  Geneve,  c'est  a  dire  le  Formulaire  d'instruire  les  enfans  en 
la  Clirestiente  fait  en  vianicre  de  dialorjiie  ou  le  niiiiisfre  interror/ue  et  Τ  enfant  respond.^  The 
oldest  copy  extant  was  found  in  the  ducal  library  at  Gotlia,  printed  1545.  On  other  editions, 
see  the  Prolegomena  to  Opera,  Vol.  VI. 

*  'Catkchisjius  Ecci.KSi.i:  Gexevknsis,  hoc  est.  Formula  entdiendi  pueros  in  doctrina 
diristi.  Autore  Joanne  Calvino.'  Tiie  Preface  to  tlie  Latin  edition  is  dated  ^  Genercr, 
4  Calendas  Decemhris,  1.54.5.'  The  Strasburg  editors  give  the  French  and  Latin  texts  of  154.") 
in  parallel  columns,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  8-1.")!).     In  many  editions  Calvins  Liturgy  is  added. 

'  Peza,  in  Vila,  ad  ann.  1  ")41 :  "■  Scripsit  Catechisnnnn  Gal/ice  et  Latine,  ab  illo  priore  vn- 
niiiie  discrejinntein,  sed  vndto  auctiorem,  ct  in  quwstiones  uc  res/wnsiones  distributum :  quern 
vievito  nobis  liceat  adniirandum.  qtioddain  o/ius  vocare,  tantojiere  plurimis  etiam  exieris  populis 
prohatian,  ut  non  modo  vernucidis  jiluriinis  Unguis,  utpote  Germanira,  Anglica,  Scotica,  Belgica, 
Jlispiiiiirii,  sed  etiam  Ilebraice  ab  Innnannele  Tremcllio  Juda'o  Cliristiano,  et  Grace  ab  Henrico 
Stephnno  tcgntur  elegant issiyne  convcrsus.'  The  title  of  the  Greek  translation  is,  Στοιχύωσις 
της  Χριστιανών  Trianwr,  ή  Κατι/χισμϋι-,  κατά  την  τταλαιάν  ννομασίαν.     Grace  et  Latine,  15G3. 
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time  in  Eeforined  Churches  and  schools,  especially  in  Fi-ance  and 
Scotland,  and  served  a  good  purpose  in  promoting  an  intelligent  piety 
and  virtue  on  the  solid  basis  of  systematic  Biblical  instruction.  Edu- 
cational religion,  which  grows  Λvith  our  growth,  is  the  most  substantial, 
and  must  ever  be  the  main  reliance  of  the  Church. 

The  object  of  this  work,  as  explained  in  the  pi-eface,  was  to  restore 
the  catechetical  instruction  of  the  ancient  Church,  so  sadly  neglected 
by  the  Papists,  who  substituted  for  it  the  ceremony  of  confirmation, 
and  to  secure  greater  unity  of  faith  and  doctrine  in  the  scattered  Ee- 
formed  congregations.  Calvin  showed  his  churchly  tact  in  making  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Lord's  Pi-ayer  the 
basis.  The  leading  idea  is  man's  relation  to  God,  and  his  heavenly 
destination.  The  whole  is  divided  into  five  parts,  as  follows:  1.  Of 
Faith — an  exposition  of  the  Creed  (which  here,  as  in  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism,  precedes  the  Ten  Commandments,  Avhile  in  the  earlier 
Catechism  of  Calvin  the  opposite  order  was  observed) ;'  2.  Of  the  Law, 
or  the  Ten  Commandments ;  3.  Of  Prayer ;  4.  Of  the  Word  of  God ; 
5.  Of  the  Sacraments.  In  the  French  edition  the  Catechism  is  divided 
into  fifty-five  lessons,  for  the  fifty-two  Sundays  of  the  year  and  the 
three  great  festivals — a  method  followed  in  the  later  editions  of  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism.^ 

Calvin's  Catechism  is  fuller  than  Luther's,  but  less  popular  and 
childlike.  It  prepared  the  way  and  furnished  material  for  a  num- 
ber of  similar  works,  which  liave  gradually  superseded  it,  especially 
the  Anglican  (ΝοΛν^Ι'β),  the  Heidelberg,  and  the  Westminster  Cate- 
chisms. The  Anglican  Catechism  is  much  shorter  and  more  church- 
ly in  taking  its  starting-point  fi'om  Baptism.  The  first  question  of 
the  Westminster  Catechism  makes  the  glory  of  God  '  the  chief  end 
of  man,'  and  is  a  happy  condensation  of  the  first  three  questions  of 

'  He  made  the  Apostles'  Creed  the  basis  of  his  'Catechism' and  'Institutes,' not  because  he 
believed  it  to  be  literally  the  product  of  the  Apostles,  but  because  it  is  a  faithful  summary 
of  their  teaching  ('ex  eorum  scrip  lis  fide]  iter  collecta,^  ^tire  de  la  pure  doctrine  apostolique'), 
and  a  formula  which  best  expresses  the  common  Christian  faith  Q formula  confessionis,  quam 
inter  se  communem  hahent  Christiani  onines'}. 

'^  The  distribution  into  Sundays  appears  first  in  the  French  edition  of  1548,  which  has  a 
'  Table  povr  trourer  le  lieu  du  Catechisme  que  le  Ministre  explique  un  chascun  Dimanche.'  See 
0/<era,  Vol.  VI.  Proleg.  p.  x.  The  First  Book  of  Discipline  of  Scotland  (15()0),  ch.  1 1 ,  directs  the 
ministers  to  teach  the  children  Calvin's  Catecliism — 'the  most  perfect  that  ever  yet  was  used 
in  the  Kirk' — every  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  presence  of  the  people.    See  Bonar,  1.  c.  pp.  3,  4. 
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Calvin.^  The  Heidelberg  Catechism  begins  more  subjectively  -with 
'tlie  only  comfort  of  man  in  life  and  in  death,'  herein  betraying  its 
German  origin ;  but  this  also  Λvas  suggested  by  the  next  questions  of 
Calvin  concerning  the  highest  good  or  felicity  of  man  and  the  fii-m 
foundation  of  our  salvation.  Otherwise  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  ad- 
heres to  the  order  of  the  Genevan  more  closely  than  the  Westminstei•, 
by  retaining,  as  a  basis  of  the  dogmatic  section,  the  Apostles'  Creed 
(which  the  Westminster  Catechism  merely  adds  as  an  appendix).^ 

Guizot  gives  the  preference  to  Calvin's  Catechism  over  those  modern 
ones  Λvhich  begin  with  speculative  questions  on  the  nature  and  exist- 
ence of  God.  '  Calvin,'  he  says,^ '  proceeds  in  a  very  different  manner ; 
he  does  not  seek  God — he  knows  him,  possesses  him,  and  takes  God  as 
his  starting-point.  God  the  Creator,  man  his  creature,  and  the  relation 
of  man  to  God — these  form  the  fundamental  facts  and  natural  basis  of 
the  history,  doctrines,  and  laws  of  Christianity.  Calvin's  Catechism 
commences  thus :  "  What  is  the  chief  end  of  human  life  ? "  '*  To  know 
God."  And  this  first  assertion  is  the  mainspring  of  all  the  principles 
and  religious  duties  which  are  afterwards  presented,  not  as  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  human  mind,  but  as  communications  made  by  God  in 
order  to  meet  man's  aspirations,  and  enable  him  to  regulate  his  life. 
It  is  neither  a  scientific  method,  nor  is  the  Catechism  a  philosophical 
work ;  it  contains  the  assertion  of  a  real,  immemorial,  nniversal,  and 
historical  fact,  and  explains  the  consequences  of  that  fact.     It  is  the 


AVestminster  Shorter  Catechism. 
\st  Que.<!.  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man? 
A71S.  Mans  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God,  and 
to  enjoy  him  forever. 


*  Calvin's  Catechisji. 

Min.  Quis  htimana  vitrr;  jirrecipmis  est  finis? 

Puer.  Ux  Dkum,  a  quo  conditi  sunt  ho- 
mines, IPSI  noverint. 

Min.  Quid  causae  hales,  air  hoc  dicas  ? 

Puer.  QUONIAM  nos  ideo  creavit  et  col- 
LOCAVIT  in   hoc  aiUNDO,  QUO  glorificetur 

IN  nobis.  Et  sane  vitam  nostram,  cujus 
IPSE  est  initidm,  ^quum  est  in  ejus  glo- 
riam  refekri. 

Min.  Quod  vera  est  sumnuiin  bonuin  horiiinin.'' 

Puer.  I1.LUD  IPSDM. 

°  Comp.  Karl  Sudhof:  Ohvianus  imd  Ursinns  (18Γ)7),  pp.  88  sqq.  Calvin  is  also  respon- 
sible for  the  uniiistorical  intcri)retation  of  Clnist's  descent  into  Hades,  by  which  he  under- 
stood the  anticipation  of  tiie  sufferings  of  hell  in  Gethsemane  and  on  the  Cross.  Tiiis  is 
fjuite  incojisistent  Avith  the  position  of  this  article  between  tiie  burial  and  the  resurrection. 
Tiie  Westminster  Catechism  falls  into  another  error  by  making  it  mean  simply,  'He  continued 
in  the  state  of  the  dead  and  under  the  power  of  death  till  tlie  third  day.' 

^  St.  Louis  and  t'alcin,  p.  34S. 
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natural  and  legitimate  metliod  of  imparting  religions  instrnction,  in- 
herent in  the  very  first  principle  of  all  religion ;  it  is  especially  in  har- 
mony with  the  origin  and  history  of  Christianity,  and  no  one  has  ever 
recognized  its  power  or  proved  its  efficacy  more  fully  than  Calvin.' 

§  59.  The  Consensus  of  Zuricu.     A.D.  1549. 
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The  Consemti-s  Tigtirimus  with  Calvin's  Exposition  is  also  reprinted  in  Niemeyer's  Collect,  pp.  191-217; 
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In  the  sacramental  controversy — the  most  violent,  distracting,  and 
unprofitable  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation — Calvin  stood  midway 
between  Luther  and  Zwingli,  and  endeavored  to  unite  the  elements  of 
truth  on  both  sides,  in  his  theory  of  a  spiritual  real  presence  and  frui- 
tion of  Christ  by  faith.^  This  satisfied  neither  the  rigid  Lutherans  nor 
the  rigid  Zwinglians.  The  fornier  could  see  no  material  difference 
between  Calvin  and  Zwingli,  since  both  denied  the  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  '  this  is  my  body,'  and  a  corporeal  presence  and  mauducation. 
The  latter  suspected  Calvin  of  leaning  towards  Lutheran  consubstan- 
tiation  and  working  into  tlie  liands  of  Bucer,  who  had  made  liimself 
obnoxious  by  his  facile  compromises  and  ill-concealed  concessions  to 
the  Lutheran  view  in  the  Wittenberg  Concordia  (1536). 

The  wound  was  reopened  by  Luther's  fierce  attack  on  the  Z^vin- 
glians  (1545),  and  their  sharp  reply.  Calvin  Λvas  displeased  with  both 
parties,  and  counselled  moderation.  It  was  very  desirable  to  harmo- 
nize the  teaching  of  the  Swiss  Churches.  Bullinger,  who  first  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  original  Zwinglian  gronnd,  and  appreciated  the 
deeper  theology  of  Calvin,  sent  him  his  book  on  the  Sacraments,  in 
manuscript  (1546),  with  the  request  to  express  his  oj)inion.  Cahin 
did  this  M'ith  great  frankness,  and  a  degree  of  censure  which  at  first 


'  See  §  57,  pp.  455  sqq. 
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irritated  Bnllinger.  Then  fulloAved  a  correspondence  and  persona! 
conference  at  Zurich,  Avliich  resulted  in  a  conipU'tc  union  of  tlie  Cal- 
vinistic  and  Zwinglian  sections  of  tlie  Swiss  Churclies  on  this  vexed 
subject.  Tlie  negotiations  reflect  great  credit  on  botli  parties,  and 
reveal  an  admirable  spirit  of  frankness,  moderation,  forbearance,  and 
patience,  wliicli  triumphed  over  all  personal  sensibilities  and  irrita- 
tions.' 

The  first  draft  of  the  Consensus  Tigurinus,  from  November,  15-i8, 
consists  of  twenty-four  brief  propositions  drawn  uj)  by  Cahin,  Avith 
annotations  by  Bullinger,  to  Avhicli  Calvin  responded  in  January,  15-i'J. 
They  assert  that  the  Sacraments  are  not  in  and  of  themselves  effective 
and  conferring  grace,  but  that  God,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  acts 
through  them  as  means;  that  the  internal  effect  appears  only  in  the 
elect;  that  the  good  of  the  Sacraments  consists  in  leading  us  to  Clii'ist, 
and  being  instruments  of  the  grace  of  God,  which  is  sincerely  offci'ed 
to  all ;  that  in  baptism  we  receive  the  remission  of  sins,  although  this 
proceeds  primarily  not  from  baptism,  but  from  the  blood  of  Christ; 
that  in  the  Lord's  Supper  we  eat  and  drink  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  not,  however,  by  means  of  a  carnal  presence  of  Christ's  hu- 
man nature,  which  is  in  heaven,  but  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  devout  elevation  of  our  soul  to  heaven.' 

In  the  month  of  March  Calvin  sent  twenty  Articles  to  the  Synod 
of  Berne,^  but  in  this  canton  there  was  strong  opposition  to  Calvin's 
rigorism,  which  subsided  only  after  his  death.* 

In  May,  154:9,  he  had,  in  company  Avith  Farel,  a  personal  interview 
with  Bullinger  in  Zurich  at  his  cordial  invitation,  and  drew  up  the 
Consensus  as  it  now  stands,  in  Twenty-six  Articles.  It  was  ])ublished 
in  1551  at  Zurich  and  at  Geneva.''  It  contains  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine, adjusted  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  Zwinglian  in  its  advanced 
form,  but  with  a  disturbing  predestinarian  restriction  of  the  sacra- 

'  See  the  details  in  Ehrard,  Pestnlozzi,  and  Stilhelin,  wlio  speak  in  tlie  highest  terms  of  the 
truly  Christian  spirit  which  characterized  the  two  leaders  of  the  Swiss  Keformation. 
=  0/>era,\iu.  VII.  pp.  (J!);]  sqq. 
'  Ibid.  pp.  717  sqq. 

*  See  Ilundeshagen,  and  Stahelin,  V<'1•  H•  PP•  l-">  sqq.  Calvin  comjihiined  on  his  dcatii- 
bed  of  the  ill-treatment  he  had  repeatedly  received  from  tlie  government  of  lierne. 

*  Ο/ίβη-ί,  Vol.  VII.  pp.  7:'.3  sqq.  These  Twenty-six  Articles  alone  are  given,  with  Calvin's 
Exposition  of  15Γ)4,  in  IS'iemeyer's  Collectio,  pp.  H)l-217. 
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mental  grace  to  the  elect.^  The  truth  of  the  Zwiiigliaii  view  is  fully 
acknowledged  in  opposition  to  transubstantiatiou  and  consubstantia- 
tion,  but  the  real  life  union  Avith  Christ  in  the  sacrament  is  as  clearly 
asserted,  and  made  still  more  plain  in  the  'Exposition'  of  the  Consen- 
sus which  Calvin  wrote  four  years  afterwards  (1554).  '  The  Sacra- 
ments,' he  declares,  'are  helps  and  media  {adininicula  et  media),  hy 
which  we  are  either  inserted  into  the  body  of  Christ,  or  being  so  in- 
serted coalesce  with  it  more  and  more,  till  he  unites  us  with  himself 
in  full  in  the  heavenly  life.  .  .  .  The  Sacraments  are  neither  empty 
figures,  nor  outward  badges  merely  of  piety,  but  seals  of  the  promises 
of  God,  attestations  of  spiritual  grace  for  cherishing  and  confirming 
faith,  organs  also  by  which  God  efiicaciously  works  in  his  elect.' ^ 

The  Consensus  was  adopted  by  the  Churches  of  Zurich,  Geneva, 
St.  Gall,  Schaffhauscn,  the  Grisons,  Neuchatel,  and,  after  some  hesita- 
tion, by  Basle,  and  was  favorably  received  in  France,  England,  and  parts 
of  Germany.  Melanchthon  declared  to  Lavater  (Bullinger's  son-in-law) 
that  he  then  for  the  first  time  understood  the  Swiss,  and  would  never 
again  wu^ite  against  them ;  but  he  erased  those  passages  of  the  Con- 
sensus which  made  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  depend  on  election. 

While  the  Consensus  brought  peace  and  harmony  to  the  Swiss 
Churches,  it  was  violently  assailed  by  Joachim  AVestphal,  of  Hamburg 
(1552),  in  the  interest  of  the  ultra-Lutheran  party  in  Germany,  and 
became  the  innocent  occasion  of  the  second  sacramental  war,  which 
has  been  noticed  in  the  section  on  the  Formula  Concordiai.^ 

'  Art.  XVI.  ^PrcEterea  sedulo  docenws,  Deum  non  promiscue  vim  suam  exserere  in  omnibus 
qui  sacramenta  recipiunt :  sed  tantum  in  ehctis.  Nam  quemadmodum  non  alios  in  fidem  illu- 
minate quam  quos  prceordinaint  ad  vitajn,  ita  arcana  Sjriritus  sui  virlute  ejfirit,  iit  percijnant 
electi  quod  offerunt  sacramenta.'  Yet  this  is  qualified  in  Art.  XVIII.  '■Certum  quidem  est, 
offeri  communiter  omnibus  Christum  cum  suis  donis,  nee  hominum  infidelitate  labefactari  Dei 
veritatem,  quin  semper  vim  suam  retinennt  sacramenta :  sed  non  omnes  Christi  et  donorum  ejus 
sunt  capaces.  Itaque  ex  Dei  parte  nihil  miitatur :  quantum  vera  ad  homines  spectat,  quisque 
profidei  suce  mensura  accipit.'  See  the  lengthy  discussion  of  Ebrard,  1.  c.  pp.  503  sqq.  He 
fully  adopts  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Consensus  with  the  exception  of  the  predestinarian  restriction, 
wliicli,  however,  is  inseparable  from  the  Calvinistic  system,  as  formerly  held  by  Ebrard  him- 
self. 

^  ^Sacramenta  neque  inanes  essejifjuras  neque  externa  tantum  pietatis  insignia,  sed promis- 
sionum  Dei  sic/ilia,  testimonia  spirit"alis  gratice  ad  fdem  fovendam  et  cojifirmandam,  item 
organa  esse  quibus  efficaciter  agit  Dens  in  suis  electis,  ideoque,  licet  a  rebus  signatis  distincta 
sint  signa,  non  tamen  disjungi  ac  se/)arari,'  etc.     Niemeyer,  p.  204. 

'•'  See  pp.  279  sqq.  Λ  full  account  of  the  controversy  of  Calvin  with  Westphal  is  given  by 
Ebrard,  Vol.  II.  pp.  525  sqq.,  and  by  Nevin  in  the  Mercersburg  Review  for  1850,  pp.  486  sqq. 
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Calvhrs  doctrine  of  predestination  ^  met  with  strong  opposition,  whicli 
drew  from  him  some  able  defenses. 

The  first  assault  came  from  an  eminent  Roman  Catholic  divine, 
Albertns  Pighins,  1542,  who  taught  the  freedom  of  Λνΐΐΐ  almost  to  the 
extent  of  Pelagianism,  and  conditioned  jiredestination  by  foreknowl- 
edge.^ Calvin  wrote  a  reply  to  the  first  part  (1543),  and  dedicated 
it  to  Melanchthon,  who  in  the  second  article  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession had  expressed  tlie  Angustinian  doctrine  of  total  depravity.^ 

A  more  troublesome  opponent  Avas  Jerome  Bolsec,  formerly  a  Car- 
melite monk  from  Paris,  then  a  fugitive  Protestant  and  physician  at 
Geneva  and  Lausanne,  a  restless  and  turbulent  spirit.  He  denounced 
Calvin's  doctrine  of  predestination  as  godless  and  blasphemous,  and 
tried  to  break  down  his  influence,  but  was  publicly  refuted  and  ad- 
monished, and  at  last  expelled  from  Geneva  (1551)  and  from  Berne 
(1555).  He  returned  to  France  and  to  the  Roman  Church  (1563),  and 
thirteen  years  after  Calvin's  death  he  took  crnel  revenge  by  a  shame- 
less and  malignant  libel  (1577  and  15SS),  long  since  refuted.* 

These  attacks  ΛνοΐΌ  the  occasion  of  the  Consensus  Genevensis,  whicli 

'  See  §  57,  pp.  4ϋ0  sqq. 

=  Pighius  of  Ciimpen  (d.  at  Utreclit,  Dec.  20, 1542)  wrote  against  Luther  and  Calvin  De 
I  Hero  hominis  arbitrio  et  divina  gratia,  Colon.  1542,  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Sadolet.  Tiiis 
book  was  first  greatly  lauded  by  tiie  Romanists,  but  after  the  Council  of  Trent  had  fixed  its 
more  cautious  doctrine  of  free-will  and  condemned  semi-Pelagianism,  it  was  put  by  the  Span- 
ish Inquisition  on4lre  Index  of  forbidden  books. 

^  Defensio  sarxe  et  orlhocloxce  doctrince  de  servilute  et  liberatione  liumani  arhitrii  adr. 
calumnias  A.  Pighii  Campensis,  Genevas,  1543.     Opera,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  225-404. 

*  On  Bolsec,  see  Bayle,  Diet.;  Henry,  CaJv.  Vol.  III.  pp.  48  sqq. ;  Trechsel,  Antitrini- 
tarier.  Vol.  I.  pp.  185  sqq. ;  Baum,  Deza,  Λ'ΌΙ.  I.  pp.  100  sqq. ;  and  especially  Schwcizcr,  1.  c. 
pp.  205-238.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  the  blind  zeal  of  modern  Romanism  has  repeatedly  re- 
published the  libel  of  Bolsec,  with  its  wicked  and  absurd  charges  of  theft,  adultery,  unnat- 
ural crimes,  blasphemy,  insanity,  and  invocations  of  the  devil.  See  Audin's  biography  of 
Calvin,  which  has  gone  through  si.K  editions  in  French  (also  translated  into  German  and 
Englisii).  and  several  popular  polemic  tracts,  published  by  the  Society  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales, 
of  whicli  StiUiclin  gives  some  s])ecimens,  \o\.  I.  p.  414. 
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first  appeared  at  Geneva,  1552,  in  the  name  of  the  pastors  of  that  city. 
Calvin  contemptuoiisl}'•  alludes  in  the  preface  to  Bolsec,  but  without 
naming  him,  and  directs  his  attack  mainly  against  Pighius  (whose 
doctrine  of  predestination  he  had  not  noticed  in  the  previous  work), 
and  a  certain  Georgius  of  Sicily  (whom  he  calls  an  ignorant  monk, 
more  deserving  of  contempt  than  persecution).  The  Consensus  is,  in 
fact,  the  second  part  of  his  controversial  treatise  against  Pighius  (the 
first  being  devoted  to  free-will).  It  is  an  elaborate  theological  argmiient 
for  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  as  the  only  solid  ground  of 
comfort  to  the  believer,  but  is  disfigured  by  polemical  violence,  and 
hence  nnsuited  for  a  public  confession.  It  received  the  signatures  of 
the  pastors  of  Geneva  on  account  of  the  disturbances  created  by  Eolsec, 
bnt  was  not  intended  to  be  binding  for  future  generations.  Beyond 
Geneva  it  acquired  no  symbolical  authority.  The  attempt  to  enlist  the 
civil  government  in  favor  of  this  dogma  created  dissatisfaction  and  op- 
position in  Berne,  Basle,  and  Zurich.  Several  of  Calvin's  old  friends 
withdrew ;  Bullinger  counseled  peace  and  moderation  ;  Fabri,  of  Neu- 
cliatel,  declared  the  decree  of  reprobation  untenable ;  Melanchthon, 
who  in  the  mean  time  had  changed  his  view  on  free-will  and  predes- 
tination, wrote  to  Peucer  that  Geneva  attempted  to  restore  Stoic  fa- 
talism, and  imprisoned  men  for  not  agreeing  witli  Zeno.^ 

The  dissatisfaction  was  increased  and  the  matter  complicated  by  the 
trial  and  execution  of  Servet  which  soon  followed  (1553),  and  by  the 
controversy  with  Castellio,  which  involved  likewise  the  doctrine  of 
predestination,  together  with  the  question  of  inspiration  and  the  canon. 
Sebastian  Castellio^  (1515-1563),  a  convert  from  Romanism,  a  classical 
philologist  of  unusual  ability  and  learning,  an  advocate  of  toleration, 

'  Bullinger  prepared,  March,  1553,  for  an  English  friend  (Barthol.  Traheron),  a  tract,  whose 
title  indicates  his  partial  dissent  from  Calvin:  ^ Oe providentia  Dei  ejusqiie  prcedestinatione,  et 
quodDeus  non  sit  auctor  peccati,  .  .  .  in  quo  qtice  in  Calviniformulis  loquendi  circa  hcEC  improhet, 
candide  et  copiose  satis  exponit,  3  Mai-t.  1553.'  (Appended  by  mistake  to  Peter  Martyr's  Loci 
connnunes,  Gen.  1626.  See  the  extracts  of  Schweizer  from  a  MS.  copy  in  Zurich,  Central- 
dogmen^y o\.l.  pp.  266  sqq.).  Bullinger  disapproved  of  the  supralapsarian  assertion,  '■  Deum 
non  modo  riiinam  (lapsum)  prcevidisse  sed  etiam  arbitrio  suo  dispensasse.^  Nevertheless,  he 
called  Peter  Martyr,  Avho  was  a  strict  predestinarian,  to  Zurich,  took  sides  with  Zanchi  in  the 
Strasburg  controversy,  and  expressed  the  infralapsarian  view  in  the  Second  Helvetic  Confes- 
sion, Art.  X.     See  J.  H.  Hottinger,  Histor.  eccles.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  723  ;  Schweizer,  pp.  237  and 


2.-.Γ. 


0.)  sqq. 


Also  written  CastalJio  (by  Calvin) ;  in  French,  Chateillon  and  Chatillon,  probably  from 
his  birth-place  in  Savoy. 
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and  a  forcnnmer  of  Sociiiianism  and  Rationalism,  Avas  received  by  Cal- 
vin into  his  house  at  Strasburg  (1540),  and  called  by  him  to  the  head 
of  the  college  at  Geneva  (Sept.,  1541),  but  was  i-efused  admission  to 
the  clergy  on  account  of  his  'profane  view'  of  the  Canticles,  which  he 
regarded  as  a  sensual  love-song.^  These  and  other  theological  differ- 
ences caused  his  resignation  or  dismissal  from  the  school,  though 
with  an  honorable  letter  of  recommendation  from  Calvin  (Feb.  17, 
1545).  He  removed  with  his  family  to  Basle,  and  spent  there  the 
remainder  of  his  life — for  eight  years  in  great  poverty,  supporting 
himself  by  literai-y  and  manual  labor,  then  as  professor  of  Greek  in 
the  University  (since  1553).  Ilis  principal  work  is  a  Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  (1551),  wliicli  was  much  praised  and  censured  for  its 
pedantic  Ciceronian  elegance.  He  attacked  Calvin  and  the  Churcli 
of  Geneva  very  bitterly  in  anonymous  and  pseudonymous  books,  to 
which  Calvin  and  Beza  replied  with  equal  bitterness.  In  his  '  Dia- 
logue on  Predestination,'  he  charges  Calvin  Avitli  making  God  the 
author  of  sin,  and  dividing  the  will  of  God  into  two  contradictory 
wills.  Ilis  own  view  is  that  all  men  are  alike  created  in  God's  image 
and  for  salvation,  and  are  by  nature  the  sons  and  heirs  of  God  ;  but 
that  final  salvation  depends  upon  faith  and  perseverance.  God  loves 
even  his  enemies,  else  he  could  not  command  us  to  love  them,  and 
would  be  worse  than  the  wild  beast,  Avhich  loves  its  own  offspring. 
God's  foreknowledge  involves  no  necessity  of  human  actions:  things 
happen,  not  because  God  foreknew  them,  but  God  foreknew  them  be- 
cause they  Avere  to  happen.  God  wills  a  thing  because  it  is  right,  and 
not  vice  versa.  He  reasons  as  if  there  were  an  established  moral 
order  outside  and  independent  of  God.  lie  compares  God  to  a  mu- 
sician who  unites  two  tunes  because  they  harmonize.  Christ  came  as 
a  physician  to  heal  all  the  sick,  and  if  some  remain  sick  it  is  because 
they  refuse  the  medicine.  The  famous  passage  about  Jacob  and  Esau 
(Rom.  ix.)  does  not  refer  to  these  individuals  (for  Jacob  never  served 
Esau),  but  to  the  nations  which  proceeded  from  them ;  and  ''  to  hate' 
means  only  'to  love  less;'  moreover,  Esau  was  not  foreordained  to  sell 
his  birthright,  but  he  did  this  by  his  own  guilt.     Paul  himself  says 


'  ^Carmen  lascivum  et  obsra-num,  ηνη  Salomo  impudicos  suos  amores  desrripsrrit.'    Castellio 
doubted  the  verbal  insjiiration,  and  called  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  impure. 
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that  God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  that  'he  concluded  all  in 
unbelief,  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all.'  Castellio  died  a  few 
months  before  Calvin,  without  leaving  a  school  behind  him ;  but  his 
ideas  were  afterwards  more  fully  developed  by  the  Socinians  and 
Armiuians.' 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  the  doctrine  of  predestination 
made  headway  in  the  Reformed  Church.  It  was  strongly  advo- 
cated in  Zurich  by  Peter  Martyr.  His  opponent,  Theodor  Biblian- 
der  (Buchmann),  a  distinguished  Orientalist,  '  the  father  of  exegetical 
tlieology  in  Switzerland,'  and  a  forerunner  of  Arminianism,  was  re- 
moved from  liis  professorship  of  Hebrew  on  account  of  his  advo- 
cacy of  free-will  (1560),  though  his  salary  was  continued  to  his  death 
(1504).^  The  dogma  of  predestination  consolidated  the  Calvinistic 
creed,  as  the  dogma  of  consubstantiation  consolidated  the  Lutheran 
creed.  Botli  tliese  distinctive  dogmas  maintained  their  hold  on  the 
two  Churches  until  the  theological  revolution  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  began  to  undermine  the  whole  fabric  of  PiOtest- 
ant  orthodoxy  and  to  clear  the  way  for  new  citations. 

§  61.  The  Helvetic  Consensus  Formula.     A.D.  1675. 

Literature. 

I.  Formula  COnsknsfs  Ecclesiakum  Het.vetioarum  Rr.roRMATATitiM,  circa  Ooctrinmn  de  Gratia  imi- 
versali  et  connexa,  aliaque  nommlla  capita  (Einhellige  Fot  mvl  der  reform,  eidg.  Kirchen,  betreffend  die  Lehre 
von  der  allrjevieinen  Gnad  und  was  derselben  anhanget,  sodavn  axich  etliche  andere  Jieligionsjninkten). 
Compdsed  A.D.  1675 ;  first  printed  at  Zurich,  ITU,  as  an  appendix  to  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession ;  then 
171S,  1T22,  etc.,  in  Latin  and  German.  The  official  copy,  in  both  languages,  is  in  the  archives  of  Zurich. 
The  Latin  text  has  a  place  in  Niemeyer's  Collectio,  pp.  729-T39  ;  the  German  text  in  Bockel,  pp.  348-,^,G0. 

The  writings  of  Amyraut,  Cappel,  and  La  Place;  their  friends,  Paul  Testaui>,  Jean  Daille,  and 
David  Blonpet.  ;  their  opponents,  Pierre  υο  Moulin,  Fk.  Spaniieim,  and  Andre  Rivet;  and  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Synods  of  ΑΕΕΝςοΝ,  Charenton,  and  Locuon  (lC37-l()5f)).    See  below. 

IL  J.  Jac.  Hottingeu  (d.  173.5) :  Succincta  et  solida  ac  gennina  Formidce  Coymenims  .  .  .  historia,  Latin 
and  German,  1723.  By  the  same :  Helvetische  Kirchengeschichte,  Zurich,  Theil  III.  pp.  1080  sqq. ;  IV. 
pp.  258,  268  sqq. 

Bayi.e:  Diet.  axt.  Amyraut. 

Cii.  M.  Pfaff:  Disxertatio  fiistnr.  theolugica  de  Fnrvuda  Consciisus  Uelv.  Tubingen,  1723. 

J.  RcD.  S Ai.oiii.i :  Stricturce  et  observatinnes  in  Pfaffli  disxertationem,  de  F.  C.    Bern,  1723. 

(Barnauii)  :  Memoires  pour  servir  ά  I'histoire  des  troubles  arrivees  en  Suisse  d  Voccasion  du  Consensus. 
Amsterd.  1726. 

Walcii  :  Rcligionsstreitiijkeiten  ausserhalb  der  luth.  Kirche,  Jena,  1733,  Vol.  I.  pp.  454  sqq. ;  III.  pp.  736 
sqq. 

HAGENnACii :  Kriti.tche  Gcsch.  der  ersten  Easier  Confessio7i.   Basle,  1827,  pp.  173  sqq. 

Alex.  Souweizer:  Die  Protest.  Ccntraldogmen  in  ihrer  Enticicklung  innerhalb  der  Rc/ormirten  Kirclie. 
Zweite  Hdlfte  (Zurich,  1856),  pp.  439-563.    B.y  the  same :  Die  Fnstehung  der  helvetischen  Consensus-Formel, 

^  On  C.tstellio,  see  Schweizer,  Centraldogmen,  Vol.  I.  pp.  310-373,  and  his  essay,  5.  Castellio 
ah  Bestreiter  der  calcinischen  Pradestinationslehre,  in  the  Theol.  Jalirbiicher  of  Baur  and 
Zeller,  1851. 

"  See  Schweizer,  jip.  276  sqq. 
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aus  Zurich's  Specialgeschichte  nuher  beleuchtet,  in  Niedner's  Zeitschrift  far  hUtor.  Theoloffie  for  ISCO, 
pp.  122-14S  (.-jivee  an  extract  from  the  MS.  of  J.  II.  lleidej,'ger'.s  Griindliche  und  wahrhaftige  Ilintorie). 
Conip.  also  Schweizer's  arc.  Amyraut,  in  Ilerzog's  lieal-Encyhl.  Vol.  I.  pp.  292-297  ;  and  ou  the  Li/e  aiui 
Writings  of  Amyraut,  in  the  TUhinger  Theol.  Jahrbiicher  for  1S52. 

Γ.  Tkeoiishi-  :  Ilelvctische  Consensus- Formel,  in  Ilerzog's  lieal-Encykl.  Vol.  V.  (185C),  pp.  719-730  (partly 
based  ou  MS.  sources). 

Gist.  Frank :  Geschichte,  der  Protestant.  Theolngie,  Leipz.  18C5,  Vol.  Π.  pp.  35  sqq. 

Atii.  Ei!U.\i:i):  Kirchen-  und  Uogmcngeschichte,  Vol.  III.  (ISGC),  pp.  538  sqq.  and  5.52  sqq.  Also  his  art. 
on  Ainyraldism  (against  Schweizer),  in  the  Reform.  Kirchenzeitung  for  1853,  No.  2T  sqq. 

The  Helvetic  Consensus  Fonnula  {Formula  Consensus  Helvetica) 
is  the  last  doctrinal  Confession  of  the  Ileformed  Church  of  Switzer- 
land, and  closes  the  period  of  Calviiiistic  creeds.  It  has  been  called 
a  'symbolical  after-birth.'  It  was  composed  in  1675,  one  hundred 
and  eleven  years  after  Calvin's  death,  by  Professor  John  Henry  Hei- 
degger, of  Zurich  (1G33-1G9S),^  at  the  request  and  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Lucas  Gernler,  of  Basle  (d.  1GT5),  and  Professor 
Francis  Turretin,  of  Geneva  (1623-1687).^  It  never  extended  its 
authority  beyond  Switzerland,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  document  of 
considerable  importance  and  interest  in  the  history  of  Protestant  the- 
ology. It  is  a  defense  of  the  scholastic  Calvinism  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort  against  the  theology  of  Saumnr  (Salmurium),  especially  against 
the  universalism  of  Amyraldus.  Hence  it  may  be  called  a  Formula 
antl-Salinurie7isis,  or  anti-Amyraldensis. 

THE  SYNOD  OF  DORT  AND  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  SAUMUR. 

The  Twenty-third  N^ational  Synod  of  the  Ileformed  Church  in 
France,  held  at  Alais,  Oct.  1,  1620,  adopted  the  Canons  of  Dort 
(1619),  as  being  in  full  harmony  with  the  "Word  of  God  and  the 
French  Confession  of  1559,  and  bound  all  ministers  and  elders  by  a 
solemn  oath  to  defend  them  to  the  last  breath.  The  Twenty-fourth 
National  Synod  at  Charenton,  September,  1623,  rcaturmed  this  adop- 
tion.^ 

But  in  the  theological  academy  at  Saumur,  founded  by  the  cele- 

'  Author  of  Concila  Tridentini  Anatome  historico-theohgica ;  Enrlurldion  Biblicum;  IIis- 
tor'in  sacra  patriarcharum ;  and  Hisloire  du  Papisme. 

"  Author  of  the  Insfitutio  theolof/icrr.  elenchthica•  (lG79-8.">),  which  still  keeps  its  place  among 
tlie  best  f:ysteins  of  Calviiiistic  theology.  New  edition,  Edinburgh  and  New  York,  18+7,  in 
four  volumes.  His  son,  John  Alphonsus  (IG71-17;?7),  Professor  of  Church  History  in  Geneva, 
was  inclined  to  Arminianism,  and  advocated  toleration.  See  Schweizer,  Ccntraldogmfn,\iA. 
II.  pp.  784  sqq. 

^  Aymon,  Tous  les  Si/nodes  nn/ionnux  des  (fglises  rcfvnndes  dc  France.  A  la  Have,  1710, 
Vol.  II.  pp.  183,  2'JS ;  Schweizer,  1.  c.  pp.  229  sqq. 
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brated  Reformed  statesman  Du  Plessis  Mornay  (1604),  there  arose 
a  more  liberal  school,  headed  by  three  contemporary  professors — 
JosuE  DE  LA  Place  (Placeus,  1596-1655),  Louis  Cappel  (Capellus, 
15S5-1658),  and  Moyse  Amyraut  (Moses  Amyraldus,  1596-1664)— 
which,  without  sympathizing  with  Arminianism,  departed  from  the 
rigid  orthodoxy  then  prevailing  in  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Churches  on  three  points — the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  particular  predestination,  and  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin. 

Saumur  acquired  nnder  these  leaders  great  celebrity,  and  attracted 
many  students  from  Switzerland.  It  became  for  the  Reformed  Clnu-ch 
of  France  what  Ilelmstadt,  under  the  lead  of  Calixtus,  was  for  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  Germany ;  and  the  Helvetic  Consensus  Formula 
of  Heidegger  may  be  compared  to  the  '  Co7isensus  rejjetitus^  of  Calo- 
vius  (1664),  which  was  intended  to  be  a  still  more  rigorous  symbolical 
protest  against  Syncretism,  although  it  failed  to  receive  any  public 
recognition.^ 

The  further  development  of  the  Saumur  theology  was  arrested  by 
the  political  oppression  which  culminated  in  the  cruel  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV.  (1685),  and  aimed  at  the  ntter 
annihilation  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  France.  But  its  ideas  have 
silently  made  progress,  and  were  independently  revived  in  more  recent 
times. 

VERBAL    LSiSPIRATION. 

Louis  Cappel,  the  most  distinguished  of  an  eminent  Huguenot  fam- 
ily, and  one  of  the  first  Biblical  scholars  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
made  the  history  of  tlie  text  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  his  special 
study,  and  arrived  at  conclusions  which  differed  from  the  orthodox 
theory  of  a  literal  inspiration.  He  discovered  and  proved  that  the 
Hebrew  system  of  vocalization  did  not  date  from  Adam,  nor  from 
Moses,  nor  from  Ezra  and  the  Great  Synagogue,  but  from  the  Jewish 
grammarians  after  the  completion  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud.^     This 

'  See  p.  301,  and  Schweizer's  compaiison  of  the  two  documents,  Vol.  II.  pp.  .'532  sqq. 

'  ''Arcanum  jmnctationis  revelatum,'  added  to  his  Commentarii  et  notce  criticce  in  Vetus 
Ti'stamentum,  Amst.  1GS!>.  Cappel  wrote  this  tract  in  1G22,  and  sent  the  MS.  to  the  elder 
Btixtorf.  of  Basle  (d.  1G29),  who  returned  it  with  the  advice  to  keep  back  his  view.  It  was 
first  published  anonymousl}'  by  Erpenius  at  Leyden,  1624.  Twenty  years  afterwards  Biix- 
torf  the  younger  (d.  1GG4)  attacked  it  in  his  Tractatus  de  pniictorum  origine,  antiquitate  et 
autoritate,  Basil.  lGi8.     Against  this  Cappel  wrote  his  Vindicim  Arcani  punctat.  revel.,  but 
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view  is  coiifinned  by  the  absence  of  vowels  on  Jewish  coins,  on  tlie 
P]iQ3nician  and  Punic  monuments,  on  the  inscription  of  the  Moabitc 
stone  (discovered  186S),  and  by  the  analogy  of  the  other  Semitic  lan- 
guages. Cappel  unsettled  also  the  traditional  view  of  the  literal  in- 
tegrity and  sacredness  of  the  Masoretic  text,  and  showed  that  the 
different  readings  {Keri  and  Ktih)^  \vhile  they  had  no  bearing  on 
faith  and  morals,  and  therefore  could  not  undermine  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  are  not  to  be  traced  to  willful  corruption,  but  must  be 
consulted,  together  with  the  ancient  translations,  in  ascertaining  the 
true  text.^ 

These  views,  Λvhich  are  now  generally  accepted  among  Biblical  schol- 
ars, met  with  violent  opposition.  Even  the  Buxtorfs,  father  and  son, 
at  Basle,  who  immortalized  themselves  by  their  rabbinical  learning, 
advocated  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew  vowels.  The  Prot- 
estant orthodoxy  of  the  seventeenth  century,  both  Calvinistic  and  Lu- 
theran, Avas  xcry  sensitive  on  this  point,  because  it  substituted  an  in- 
fallible Bible  for  an  infallible  papacy ;  while  the  Roman  orthodoxy 
cared  much  more  for  the  divine  authority  of  the  Church  than  for  that 
of  the  Scriptures. 

UNIVERSAL    AND    PARTICULAR   PREDESTINATION. 

Moses  Amyraut,  originally  a  lawyer,  but  converted  to  the  study  of 
theolou'v  bv  the  readin»•  of  Calvin's  '  Institutes,'  an  able  divine  and 
voluminous  writer,  developed  the  doctrine  of  hypothetical  or  con- 
ditional universalism,  for  which  his  teacher,  John  Cameron  (1580- 
1625),  a  Scotchman,  and  for  two  years  Professor  at  Saumur,  had 
prepared  the  way.  His  object  was  not  to  set  aside,  but  to  moderate 
and  liberalize  Calvinism  by  ingrafting  this  doctrine  upon  the  par- 
ticularism of  election,  and  thereby  to  fortify  it  against  the  objections 
of  Romanists,  by  Avhom  the  French  Protestants  were  surrounded  and 
threatened.     Being  employed  by  the  Reformed  Synod  in  important 


they  Λνβνβ  not  published  till  lG8i),  by  his  son,  Jacques  C,  in  an  Appendix  to  his  Commen- 
tary. His  views  on  the  late  origin  of  the  Hebrew  vowels  were  anticii)ated  by  rabbinical 
scholars,  Abn-Ezra  (d.  1174)  and  Elias  Levita  (d.  1Γ)4!)). 

'  Critica  sacra,  etc.,  Paris,  IC'iO,  folio;  anotlier  edition,  by  Vogel,  in  three  volumes,  Halle, 
1770-8G.  The  work  was  finished  October,  1G34,  but  the  printing  was  delayed  by  the  op- 
position of  the  Protestants  until  his  son,  Jean  Cappel,  who  seceded  to  the  Roman  Church, 
procured  a  royal  privilege  for  its  publication  in  Paris. 
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diplomatic  negotiations  with  the  go\erinnent,  he  came  in  frequent 
contact  with  bishops,  and  with  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  esteemed  him 
highly.  His  system  is  an  approach,  not  so  much  to  Arminianism, 
which  he  decidedly  rejected,  as  to  Lutheranism,  wdiich  likewise  teaches 
a  universal  atonement  and  a  limited  election.^ 

Amyraut  maintained  the  Calvinistic  premises  of  an  eternal  fore- 
ordination  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  whereby  he  caused  all  things 
inevitably  to  pass — the  good  efficiently,  the  bad  permissively.^  He 
also  admitted  the  double  decree  of  election  and  reprobation.  But  in 
addition  to  this  he  taught  that  God  foreordained  a  universal  salvation 
through  the  universal  sacrifice  of  Christ  offered  to  all  alike  {egalement 
jpo'ur  tons),  on  condition  oi  faith,  so  that  on  the  part  of  God's  will 
and  desire  {voluntas,  velleitas,  offectus)  the  grace  is  universal,  but  as 
regards  the  condition  it  is  particular,  or  only  for  those  who  do  not 
reject  it  and  thereby  make  it  ineffective.  The  universal  redemption 
scheme  precedes  the  particular  election  scheme,  and  not  vice  versa. 
He  reasons  from  the  benevolence  of  God  towards  his  creatures ;  Cal- 
vinism reasons  from  the  result,  and  makes  actual  facts  interpret  the 
decrees.  Amyraut  distinguished  between  objective  grace  which  is 
offered  to  all,  and  subjective  grace  in  the  heart  which  is  given  only 
to  the  elect.  He  also  makes  a  distinction  between  natural  ability 
and  moral  ability,  or  the  power  to  believe  and  the  willingness  to 
believe ;  man  possesses  the  former,  but  not  the  latter,  in  conse- 
quence of  inherent  depravity,^  He  was  disposed,  like  Zwingli,  to 
extend  the  grace  of  God  beyond  the  limits  of  the  visible  Church,  in- 
asmuch as  God  by  his  general  providence  operates  upon  the  heathen, 
and  may  produce  in  them  a  sort  of  unconscious  Christianity,  a  faith 
without  knowledge ;  while  within  the  Church  he  operates  more  fully 


'  Amyraut's  writings  on  this  subject  are:  Traite  de  la  Predestination  (also  in  Latin),  Sau- 
mur,  1634;  EchantiUon  de  la  doctrine  de  Cahnn  sur  la  Predestination,  1637;  De  la  justi- 
fication^ 1638  ;  De  providentia  Dei  in  male,  1038  ;  Defensio  doctrime  Calvini  de  absoluto 
reprobationis  decreto,]64:l•,  Dissertationes  theol.  quatuor,  1645;  Exercitatio  de  gratia  uni- 
versal!, 1G46;  Disputatio  de  libera  hominis  arbitrio,  1G47  ;  Sermons  sur  divers  textes  de  la 
Ste.  Ecriture,  1653  ;  Irenicum  sive  de  ratione  pads  in  religionis  negotio  inter  Evangelicos, 
1662.  Amyraut  wrote  besides  a  system  of  Christian  Ethics  (in  six  vohimes),  and  a  number 
of  exegetical  and  practical  worlds.     See  a  list  in  Herzog,  Vol.  I.  pp.  296  sq. 

^  '  Ou  de  permettre  telleinent  les  mauvaises,  que  Vevenement  soit  entierement  undubitable.' 
^  The  same  distinction  was  a  century  later  made  by  New  England  Calvinists  under  the  lead 
of  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  knew  of  the  Saumur  theology  through  the  works  of  Stapfer, 
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and  clearly  through  the  means  of  grace.  Those  who  never  heard  of 
Christ  are  condemned  if  they  reject  the  general  grace  of  providence; 
but  the  same  persons  would  also  reject  Christ  if  he  were  offered  to 
them.  As  regards  the  result,  Amyraut  agreed  with  the  paiticularists. 
llis  ideal  nniversalism  is  unavailable,  except  for  those  in  Avhom  God 
previously  works  the  condition  of  faith,  that  is,  for  those  who  are 
included  in  the  particular  decree  of  election.^ 

Amyraut's  doctrine  created  a  great  commotion  in  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  France,  Uolkuid,  and  Switzerland.  Jean  Daillc  (1594- 
16T0),2  David  Blondel  (1591-1055),^  and  others  considered  it  innocent 
and  consistent  with  the  decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  where  German 
Reformed  and  Anglican  delegates  professed  similar  views  against  the 
supralapsarianism  of  Goniarus.  But  Peter  du  Moulin  (Molinsens,  since 
1621  Professor  of  the  rival  theological  school  of  Sedan),  Frederick 
Spanheim  (1600-1619,  Professor  in  Leyden),  Andrew  Rivet  (1572- 
1651,  Professor  in  Leyden),  and  the  theologians  of  Geneva  opposed  it 
as  a  departure  from  the  orthodox  faith  and  a  compromise  between 
Calvinism  and  Arminianism,* 

The  friends  of  Amyraut  urged  the  love,  benevolence,  and  impartial 
justice  of  God,  and  the  numerous  passages  in  Scripture  Avliich  teach  that 
God  loves  '  the  whole  world,'  that  he  will  have  '  all  men  to  be  saved,' 

*  ^  Notre  salut  ^ternel  depend  de  cette  condition,  que  nous  appellons  lafoy;  cettefoy  depend 
de  la  grace  de.  Dieu  et  de  la  puissance  de  son  Esprit;  cette  grace,  cette  puissance  de  Γ  Esprit 
depend  du  conseil  de  Velection  de  Dieu,  et  ce  conseil  rHayant  autre  fondement  que  sa  volontc  est 
constant  et  irrevocable,  V^venement  sursuit  necessairement.  Ce  conseil  depend  de  la  Hire  νοίοηΐέ 
de  Dieu.''     Schweizer,  pp.  296  sq. 

'  Job.  Dallaji :  Apologia  pro  duahus  synodis  nationalibus,  altera  Alensone  1G37,  altera  Ca- 
rentone  lG-i~>  kahilis  adv.  Fr.  Spanhemii  Exercitationes  de  gratia  universali.  Amst.  IG55 
(1227  pages),  and  Vindicim  A/>ologi(c  pro  duahus  sijnodis.  Amst.  lG5f.  See  extracts  in 
Schweizer,  pp.  390  sqq.  Daillc  is  best  known  by  bis  work  Sur  Vu»age  des  Peres  {De  Usu 
Patrum). 

^  Actes  authentiques  touchant  la  palx  et  cliarit^  fraterneJle  ai-ea  les  Protestantes,  etc. 
Amst.  1G5.").  Blondel  is  best  known  by  bis  De  la  primaut^  en  o/lise  (IGil),  and  otber  his- 
torical works.  He  was  Secretary  of  the  French  Synod,  which  made  him  honorary  professor, 
with  a  salary  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  devote  himself  without  pastoral  care  to  his  studies, 
lie  had  an  enormous  memory,  and  when  blind  in  bis  old  age  he  dictated  two  folios  on  diffi- 
cult points  in  chronology. 

*  See  especially  Pierre  du  Moumn  :  Examen  de  la  doctrine  des  ^Γessleurs  Amyraut  et 
Tetard  touchant  la  predestination  et  les  poins,  qui  en  dej>endent,  Amsterd.  1638;  and  E-.lair- 
cissement  des  controverses  Salmuriennes,  ou  dt'Jense  de  la  doctrine  des  iglises  ri'JOrnnies  sur 
I'iminutahilitd  des  decrets  de  Dieu,  etc.  Leyden,  1G48.  Spanheim  (the  elder)  :  Disputatio  de 
gratia  universali,  liugd.  Bat.  164-1;  and  Exercitationes  de  gratia  universali,  Lugd.  Bat.  16-iG 
(1856  pages).     Andre  Rivet:   Opera  omnia,  Lugd.  Bat.  1651-60,  Vol.  III.  pp.  828-878. 
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that  Christ  died  'not  for  our  sins  only,  but  also  for  tlie  sins  of  the 
whole  world,'  that  'he  shut  up  all  in  unbelief  that  he  might  have 
mercy  upon  alV  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  objected  that  God  could 
not  really  will  and  intend  Λνΐ^αί  is  never  accomplished ;  that  he  could 
not  purpose  an  end  without  providing  adequate  means;  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  God  did  not  actually  offer  salvation  to  all ;  and  that  a  univer- 
salisni  based  on  an  impossible  condition  is  an  unfruitful  abstraction.' 

The  national  Synods  at  Λίβηςοη,  1637;  at  Charenton,  16J:5 ;  and  at 
Loudun,  1659  (the  last  synod  permitted  by  the  French  Government), 
decided  wisely  and  moderately,  saving  the  orthodoxy  of  Amyraut, 
and  guarding  only  against  misconceptions.  lie  gave  the  assurance 
that  he  did  not  change  the  doctrine,  but  only  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion. And  his  opponents  were  forced  at  last  to  admit  that  the  idea 
of  a  universal  grace,  by  which  no  one  was  actually  saved  unless  in- 
cluded in  the  particular,  effective  decree  of  election,  Avas  quite  harm- 
less. In  this  way  universalism  and  particularism  were  equally  sanc- 
tioned, and  a  schism  in  the  French  Church  was  avoided."  The  literary 
controversy  continued  for  several  years  longer,  and  developed  a  large 
amount  of  learning  and  ability,  until  it  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  close 
by  the  political  oppressions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  France.^ 

^  The  orthodox  Lutherans,  as  far  as  they  took  notice  of  this  controversy,  saw  in  Aniyrald- 
ism  a  concealment  of  Calvinism,  a  mockery  on  the  part  of  God,  a  bridge  to  Syncretism,  and 
characterized  the  gratia  Amyraldina  as  a  gratia  Calvina,  non  divina.  So  Reheboldus,  De 
natura  et  gratia  Mosi  Amyrahlo  opposita,  Gisste,  1G51  (quoted  by  G.  Erank,  Vol.  I.  p. '43). 
Among  American  divines,  Dr.  Hodge  notices  this  controversy  (Si/st.  Theology,  Vol.  IL 
p.  322),  and  says  that  hypothetical  redemption  is  liable  to  the  objections  against  both  Au- 
gustinianism  and  Arminianism.  '  It  does  not  remove  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  Augustin- 
ianism,  as  it  asserts  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  election.  Besides,  it  leaves  the  case  of  the 
heathen  out  of  view.  They,  having  no  knowledge  of  Christ,  could  not  avail  themselves  of 
this  decretum  hypotheticum,  and  must  therefore  be  considered  as  passed  over  by  a  decretum 
aOsolutum.'     But  Amyraut  does  notice  the  case  of  the  heathen  ;   see  above. 

"  Schweizer,  pp.  307  sqq. ;  Ebrard,  p.  Γ)Γ)5. 

'  Schweizer  gives  a  very  full  account  of  the  writings  on  both  sides,  pp.  320-439.  In  mod- 
ern times  the  great  Schleiermacher  has  revived  Amyraldism  on  German  soil,  but  in  a  much 
bolder  form,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment.  He  widens 
Calvinism  (which  he  very  acutely  defends  against  Lutheranism  and  Arminianism)  into  a  real 
and  effective  universalism  of  salvation,  and  makes  the  particularism  of  election  and  reprobation 
merely  a  temporary  means  to  this  end.  Scliweizer,  one  of  his  ablest  pupils,  adopts  this  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  in  his  Clirisltiche  (i laubenslehre,l.e\p7Ag.  1872,  Vol.  II.  Part  II.  pp.  78  sqq. 
and  444  sqq.  But  this  solution  is  subject  to  all  the  objections  of  what  in  America  is  popu- 
larly called  the  system  of  Universalism  :  it  turns  conversion  into  a  process  of  nature  or  ne- 
cessity ;  it  dulls  the  edge  of  warning ;  freedom  implies  the  continued  power  of  resistance ; 
repentance  becomes  more  and  more  difficult,  and  at  last  impossible,  especially  in  hell  and  in 
the  case  of  the  devil  and  diabolized  men. 
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MEDIATH   AND   IMMEDIATE   IMPUTATION.^ 

Λ11  Augiistiniaiis  and  Calviiiists  agree  in  the  doctrine  of  total  de- 
pravity and  original  sin  in  conseqnence  of  Adam's  fall ;  but  differ- 
ences arose  among  them  concerning  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin 
and  guilt  to  his  posterity.  The  majority  advocated  the  realistic  the- 
ory of  an  actual,  though  impersonal  and  unconscious,  participation  of 
the  whole  human  race  in  the  full  of  Adam  as  their  natui-al  organic 
head,  who  by  his  individual  transgression  vitiated  the  generic  human 
nature,  and  transmitted  it  in  this  corrupt  state  by  physical  generation 
to  liis  descendants.  This,  the  old  Augustiniau  view,  was  renewed  by 
the  Reformers.  Others,  since  the  seventeenth  century,  adopted  the 
federal  theory  of  a  vicarious  legal  representation  of  mankind  by  Adam, 
in  virtue  of  an  assumed  covenant  of  works  made  with  him  by  U\3 
Sovereign  Creator,  to  the  effect  that  Adam  should  stand  a  moral  i  ro- 
bation  in  behalf  of  all  his  descendants  (acting  like  a  guardian  for 
children  yet  unborn,  or  like  a  representative  for  future  constituents), 
and  that  his  act  of  obedience  or  disobedience,  with  all  its  consequences, 
sliould  be  judicially  imputed  to  them,  or  accounted  theirs  in  law.^ 
Still  others  combined  the  two  theories  so  as  to  make  imputation  rest 
both  on  tlie  moral  ground  of  participation  and  on  the  legal  ground 
of  representation. 

In  connection  with  this  doctrine  of  hereditary  sin  there  arose  among 
the  Calvinists  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  controversy  about  imme- 
diate  or  antecedent,   and    mediate    or  consequent   imputation.^     The 

'  Syntagma  thesium  theologicarum  in  acaJeinia  Sahnuriensi  disputatarum,  Ed.  II.  Sal- 
miir.  1GG4.  Placeus  :  iJe  statu  hominis  lapsi  ante  tjratiatn,  1640;  his  defense,  Z>e  imputa- 
tione  primi  pencati  Adanii,  IGiJo,  in  his  Oj)era  omnia,  IG'J'J  and  1702,  two  vols.  Against  him, 
A.  Kivet:  Decretum  Si/nodi  nationalis  Ecclesinriim  Re/ormatarum  Gallia,  A.D.  KU.")  de  im- 
putatione  primi  peccati  omnibus  Adami  posteris,  cum  Ecclesiarum  et  doctorurn  prolestantium 
consensu,  ex  scriptis  eoruia  collecto,  in  the  Opera  Theol.  of  Rivet,  Rotterd.  IGGO,  Tom.  III. 
pp.  7'J8-827,  translated  in  part  in  the  Princeton  Review  for  1839,  pp.  5Γ);}-Γ)7ί).  Coinp.  also 
Scliweizer's  art.  Placeus,  in  Herzog,  Vol.  XI.  pp.  7Γ)5-ό7,  and  several  American  treatises  on 
the  imputation  controversy  by  Hodge,  Baird,  Landis,  G.P.  Fisher,  quoted  in  my  annotations 
to  Lange's  Com.  on  Rom.  v.  12  (pp.  191  sqq.),  where  the  exegetical  aspects  are  fully  discussed 
in  connection  with  the  classical  passage  t<p'  ψ  πάνης  ημαρτον. 

'  Fa:dus  operum,  or /wdus  natuviv,  as  distinct  iromfa-dus  gratia;.  The  only  Scri])tuve  jias- 
sage  which  tiie  Federalists  alleged  in  favor  of  this  primal  covenant  is  IIos.  vi.  7  :  '  For  they,  like 
Adam  [  ^TX:  ],  have  broken  tlie  covenant;'  but  others  translate  with  the  fept. :  'They  [are] 
like  men  [wiioj  break  a  covenant'  (ώς  άνθρωπος  παραβαίνων  ^ια^ήκηΐ'). 

■'  Turrctiii  {Instit.  Pars  I.  ])p.  .').'>(!,  Loc.  ix.  de  jiercato,  Qn.  X.)  charges  I)e  la  Place  with 
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theory  of  immediate  imputation  makes  all  descendants  of  Adam  re- 
sponsible for  his  disobedience  as  participants  in  actu,  and  condemns 
them  independently  of,  and  prior  to,  native  depravity  and  personal 
transgression,  so  that  hereditary  guilt  precedes  hereditary  sin.  The 
theory  of  mediate  imputation  makes  inherent  depravity  derived  from 
Adam,  and  this  alone,  the  ground  of  imputation  and  condemnation 
{vitlositas  p7'wcedit  iinjputatio7ieiii).  The  school  of  Montauban,  Eivet 
of  Leyden,  the  elder  Turretin  of  Geneva,  Heidegger  of  Zurich,  Garis- 
sol,  Maresius,  and  the  snpralapsarians  and  federaHsts  advocated  the 
former,  some  exclusively,  some  in  connection  with  mediate  imputa- 
tion. La  Place  (Placeus)  of  Saumur  denied  immediate  imputation  of 
a  foreign  sin  as  arbitrary  and  unjust,  and  allowed  only  a  mediate  im- 
putation, but  claimed  to  be  nevertheless  in  full  harmony  with  Calvin's 
teaching  on  this  subject. 

The  Reformed  national  Synod  at  Charenton,  near  Paris,  in  1645,  re- 
jected the  theory  of  La  Place  (yet  without  calling  him  to  an  account  or 
naming  him),  at  least  so  far  as  it  restricts  the  nature  of  original  sin  to 
the  mere  hereditary  corruption  of  Adam's  posterity.  In  vindication 
of  the  decree  of  the  Synod,  Rivet  prepared  a  collection  of  passages  on 
imputation  (many  of  them  very  general  and  inconclusive)  from  Re- 
formed and  Lutheran  confessions  and  the  writings  of  Calvin,  Beza, 
Bullinger,  Melanchtlion,  Chemnitz,  and  others. 

THE    CONSENSUS    FOEMULA. 

Several  years  after  the  leaders  of  the  Saumur  theology  had  passed 
from  the  stage  of  history  it  was  tliought  desirable  by  some  of  the 
prominent  divines  of  Switzerland  to  protect  their  Churches  against 
possible  danger  from  the  new  doctrines  of  Saumur,  which  were  im- 
ported through  writings  and  students,  and  met  with  considerable  sym- 
pathy, especially  in  Geneva.  It  was  feared — and  not  without  reason — 
that,  however  innocent  in  themselves,  they  might  lead,  by  legitimate 
logical  development,  to  an  ultimate  abandonment  of  the  system  of 
Calvinism. 

Hence  the  new  Formula  of  orthodoxy  which  forms  the  subject  of 
this  section,  was  agreed  upon  by  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities 

inventing  this  distinction  to  evade  the  force  of  the  synodical  decision  of  Charenton,  1645. 
Augustine  and  the  Reformers  did  not  use  the  terms,  and  hence  are  quoted  on  both  sides. 
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of  Zurich,  Basle,  and  Geneva,  and  adopted  in  other  Heforined  cantons 
as  a  binding  rule  of  public  teaching  for  ministers  and  professors.  Its 
authority  was  confined  to  Switzerland,  and  even  there  it  could  not 
maintain  itself  longer  than  about  half  a  century.  French  ministers, 
Avho  fled  to  Lausanne  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Xantes, 
refused  to  sign  it;  the  great  Elector  Frederick  Wilham  of  Branden- 
burg (1GS6),  and  afterwards  the  Kings  of  Prussia  and  England,  and 
the  Corpus  Evangellcovuni  at  Rutisbon  (1722),  urged  the  liefurmcd 
cantons,  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  union,  to  abandon  the  Formula. 
It  gradually  lost  its  hold  upon  the  Swiss  churches,  and  Avas  allowed  to 
die  and  be  buried  Λνΐΐΐιοηί  mourners.  Nevertheless  the  theology  which 
it  represents  continues  to  be  advocated  by  a  respectable  school  of  strict 
Calvinists  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  America. 

The  Helvetic  Consensus  Formula  was  not  so  much  intended  to 
be  a  new  confession  of  faith,  as  an  explanatory  appendix  to  the 
former  Confessions  (resembling  in  this  respect  the  Saxon  Visitation 
Articles,  which  were  an  appendix  to  the  Lutheran  Formula  of  Con- 
cord, to  guard  the  churches  of  Saxony  against  the  dangers  of  crypto- 
Calvinism).  The  document  does  not  breathe  the  fresh  and  bracing 
air  of  faith  and  religious  experience  which  characterize  the  Confes- 
sions of  the  Reformation  period.  It  is  the  product  of  scholasticism, 
which  formularized  the  faith  of  Calvin  into  a  stiff  doctrinal  system, 
and  anxiously  surrounded  it  with  high  walls  to  keep  out  the  light  of 
freedom  and  progress.  Nevertheless  it  is  more  liberal  than  is  generally 
represented  and  than  might  be  expected  from  the  bigotry  and  polem- 
ical violence  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Ileidegger  was  personally 
mild  and  modest;  he  spoke  the  truth  in  love,  and  resisted  the  pressure 
of  extremists  in  Switzerland  and  Holland,  who  suspected  even  him  of 
unsoundness,  and  desired  a  formal  condemnation  of  the  schools  not 
only  of  Saumur  but  also  of  Cocceius  and  Cartesius.  Instead  of  this, 
lie  speaks  in  the  preface  of  the  Formula,  respectfully  and  kindly,  of 
the  Saumur  theologians,  and  calls  them  venerable  brethren  in  Christ, 
M'ho  built  on  the  same  foundation  of  faith,  and  whose  peculiar  doc- 
trines are  not  condemned  as  heresies,  but  simply  disapproved.' 

*  ^  Salvum  enim  utrinque  per  Dei  gratiam  stat  fundainentum  fidei.  .  .  .  Salva  unitas  cor- 
poris mi/stici  et  Spirilus.  .  .  .  Salvuin  denique  ajiud  nos  semper  tenerrimct  caritatis  vinculum,^ 
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The  Formula  consists  of  a  preface  and  twentj-six  canons  or  articles, 
which  clearly  state  the  points  of  difference  between  strict  Calvinism 
and  Salmnrianism.     They  teach  the  following  points : 

1.  The  literal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  integrity  of  the 
traditional  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  including  the  vowels  a'^^ 
well  as  consonants ;  so  that  we  need  not  resort  to  manuscripts,  transla- 
tions, and  conjectures.^    Art.  1-3.     Against  Cappel. 

This  attempt  to  canonize  the  Hebrew  vowels  gave  great  offense  to 
Claude,  Daille,  and  other  French  Calvinists ;  and  Heidegger  explained 
to  Turretin  that  the  object  of  the  Formula  was  only  to  guard  the 
authority  and  integrity  of  the  original  text,  and  not  to  decide  gram- 
matical and  critical  questions.  But  in  its  natural  effect  such  a  me- 
chanical theory  of  inspiration,  which,  to  be  of  any  practical  use,  re- 
quires a  perpetual  literary  miracle  in  the  preservation  of  the  text,  would 
supersede  all  textual  criticism,  and  mate  the  Targums,  the  Septuagint, 
the  Vulgate,  and  other  ancient  versions,  worse  than  useless. 

2.  God  decreed  from  eternity,  first,  to  create  man  innocent ;  second, 
to  permit  {permittere)  the  fall ;  third,  to  elect  some  to  salvation,  and 
thus  to  reveal  in  them  his  mercy,  but  to  leave  the  rest  in  the  corrupt 
mass  {alios  vero  in  corrupta  tnassa  Telinqxiere),  and  to  devote  them 
to  eternal  perdition.  (This  is  clearly  the  Augustinian  infralapsarian- 
ism.)    In  the  gracious  decree  of  election  Christ  himself  is  included,  as 

etc.  The  original  draft  of  tlie  Formula  was  even  milder  and  mucli  sliorter.  Schweizer  has, 
in  a  purely  historical  interest,  vindicated  the  memory  of  Heidegger  and  the  comparatively 
moderate  character  of  the  Consensus  Formula.  See  his  extracts  from  the  MS.  of  Heidegger's 
Eeport,  in  Neidner's  Zeitschrift,  above  quoted,  and  his  art.  Heidegger,  in  Herzog's  Real- 
En  cji  Id. 

'  '/«  specie  autem  Hehraicus  Veferis  Testamenti  Codex,  quern  ex  traditione  Ecclesi(B  Ju- 
daiccE,  cui  olim  Oracida  Dei  commissa  sunt,  accepimus  hodieque  retinenms,  turn  quoad  conso- 
NAS,  turn  quoad  vocalia,  sive puncta  ipsa,  sive  punctorum  saltern potestatem,  et  ttim  qdoad  kes, 
tuin  QUOAD  VERBA  θεόπΐ'ίυσΓος,  ut  fidei  et  vitce  nostrce,  una  cum  Codice  Νοι•ϊ  Testamenti  sit 
CANON  unicus  et  illibatus,  ad  cuius  ηοηηαιη,  ceu  Lijdium  lapidem,  universce,  qiue  extant,  Ver- 
siones,  sire  orientales,  sive  occidentales  exigendce,  et  sicubi  deflectunt,  revocandce  sunt.'  The 
same  theory  of  plenary  inspiration  of  words  and  thoughts,  which  dates  from  Rabbinical  ortho- 
doxy, but  was  not  held  by  the  Reformers,  prevailed  in  the  Lutheran  Church  since  John  Ger- 
hard, and  is  even  now  extensively  held,  especially  in  England  and  America,  by  those  whose 
faith  in  the  Word  of  God  is  not  affected  by  modern  criticism.  It  was  most  ably  defended 
by  the  venerable  Dr.  Louis  Gaussen  (1 790-1 8G3),  Professor  in  the  Free  Church  Theological 
School  of  Geneva,  in  his  works  on  Theopneusttj  (1840;  second  edition,  1842),  and  on  the 
Canon  (1862,  two  vols.).  Dissent  from  him  led  to  the  resignation  of  his  colleague,  Scherer. 
Gaussen  admitted,  however,  the  individualities  of  the  sacred  writers,  and  compares  them  to 
the  keys  of  an  immense  organ,  on  which  the  Holy  Spirit  played. 
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the  Mediator  and  our  first-born  Brother.  The  doctrine  of  an  antece- 
dent hypothetical  will  or  intention  of  God>  to  save  all  men  on  con- 
dition of  faith  is  rejected  as  nnscriptural  and  as  involving  God  in  iju- 
pcrfection  and  contradiction.     Art.  4-G.     Against  Anivraut. 

3.  The  covenant  of  Avorks  made  by  God  with  Adam  before  tlie  fall, 
promising  to  him  eternal  life  (symbolized  by  the  tree  of  life  in  Para- 
dise), on  condition  of  perfect  obedience.    Art.  7-9.    Against  Anivraut. 

4.  Immediate  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  all  his  posterity  who  fell 
in  him,  their  representative  head  {in  ipso  id  caj)ite  et  stii'j)e)^  and  for- 
feited the  promised  blessing  of  the  covenant  of  works.  Man  is  thus 
doubly  condemned,  for  his  participation  in  the  sin  of  Adam  and  for 
his  hereditary  depravity ;  to  deny  the  former  makes  the  latter  doubt- 
ful.^ Art.  10-12.  Against  La  Place,  not  because  he  asserted  mediate 
or  consequent  imputation  (which  the  Formula  likewise  teaches),  but 
because  he  excluded  the  other, 

5.  Limited,  atonement.  Christ  died  only  for  the  elect,  and  not  indis- 
criminately for  all  men.^  The  infinite  value  and  inherent  sufficiency 
of  Christ's  satisfaction  is  not  denied,  but  the  divine  intention  and  the 
practical  efficiency  are  limited,  and  adjusted  to  the  particularism  of 
tlie  decree  of  election.     Art.  13-16.     Against  Amyraut. 

G.  The  actual  vocation  to  salvation  never  was  absolutely  general 
{jiumqiiavi  ahsolate  iimversalis),  but  Avas  confined  to  Israel  in  the  old 
dispensation  and  to  Christians  in  the  new  (Matt.  xi.  25 ;  Eph.  i.  9). 
God's  revelation  in  nature  and  providence  (Rom.  i.  19,  20)  is  insuffi- 
cient for  purposes  of  salvation,  though  it  leaves  the  heathen  without 
excuse  for  rejecting  even  this  remnant  of  the  knowledge  of  God.    The 

'  Called  voluntas  condilionata,  velleitas,  viisericordia  prima,  desiderium  inefficax. 

^  Art.  X.  '  Censemus  Ujitur  peccatum  Adami  omnibus  ejus  posteris  jndicio  Dei  arcano  et 
justo  impularV  (Rom.  v.  12, 19 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  21,22).  Art.  XI.  '■  Duplici  igitur  nomine  jwst 
peccatum  homo  natura,  indeque  ub  ortu  suo,  aniequam  ullum  actuale  peccatum  in  se  admiltat, 
ircB  ac  vialedictioni  divince  obnoxius  est ;  primuvi  quidetn  ob  τταράπτωμα  et  inobedientiam, 
quam  in  Adami  lumbis  commisit ;  deinde  <ib  consequentem  in  ipso  conceptu  hereditariam  cor- 
ruptionem  insitam,  qua  iota  ejus  natura  dejiravata  et  spirituallter  mortua  est,  adeo  quidem,  tit 
recte  peccatum  originale  statuatur  duplex  .  .  .  impiit.alum  videlicet,  et  hcreditarium  inhwrens.' 

'  Art.  XIII.  ^  Pro  snlis  electis  ex  decretorio  Patris  consilio  propr-iaque  iiitentione  diram 
mortem  oppetiit  \_Clunslus],  solos  illos  in  sinum  jiaterna;  gratiic  resli/uif,  solos  Deo  Patri  offenso 
reconciliavit  et  a  maledictione  leffis  libernvit.'  Art.  XVI.  '■  Huud  probare  possumus  oppo- 
sitarn  doctrinam  illorum  qui  stntuunt,  Christum  proj)ria  intentione  et  consilio  turn  sun  turn 
Patris  ipsum  mitlenlis,  mortuurn  esse  jiro  omnibus  et  singulis,  addita  c.ondilione  impossibili,  si 
videllret  credant.''  The  ablest  modern  advocate  of  this  limited  atonement  theory  is  Dr.  Hodge, 
Sjst.  Tlicol.  Vol.  II.  pp.  544  sqq. 
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external  call  of  God  through  his  Word  is  always  serious,  and  so  far  ef- 
fective that  it  works  salvation  in  the  elect,  and  niakes  the  unbelief  of 
the  reprobate  inexcusable.'  Art.  17-20.  Against  Aniyraut,  who  ex- 
tended the  vocation  beyond  the  limits  of  the  visible  Church  and  the 
ordinary  means  of  grace. 

7.  The  natural  as  well  as  moral  inability  of  man  to  believe  the  gos- 
pel of  himself.^  This  twofold  inability  has  its  ground  in  the  depravity 
of  our  nature,  from  which  only  the  omnipotent  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  can  deliver  us  (1  Cor.  ii.  14 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  6).  Art.  21,  23.  Against 
Amyraut. 

8.  A  twofold  covenant  of  God  with  man — the  covenant  of  worTcs 
made  with  Adam  and  through  him  with  all  men,  but  set  aside  by  the 
fall,  and  the  covenant  of  grace  made  only  with  the  elect  in  Christ, 
which  is  forever  valid,  and  exists  under  two  economies,  the  Jewish 
and  the  Christian.  The  saints  of  the  Old  Testament  were  saved  by 
the  same  faith  in  the  Lamb  of  God  as  we  are  (Apoc.  xiii.  8 ;  Ileb.  xiii. 
8  ;  John  xiv.  1) ;  for  out  of  Christ  there  is  no  salvation.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament  in  words,  figures, 
and  types,  sufficiently  for  salvation,  though  not  as  clearly  as  in  the 
New.  For  no  one  can  believe  in  Christ  without  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
third  person  in  the  Trinity.  Amyraut's  doctrine  of  three  essentially 
different  covenants — natural,  legal,  and  evangelical,  with  different  de- 
grees of  knowledge  and  piety — is  disapproved.     Art.  23-25. 

The  concluding  article  (the  26th)  proliibits  the  teaching  of  new 
or  doubtful  and  unauthorized  doctrines  which  are  contrary  to  the 
Word  of  God,  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession,  the  Canons  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  and  other  Keformed  symbols. 

'  Art.  XIX.  '  Vocatlo  externa  quce  per  prceconium  Evanr/elicum  fit,  etiavi  vocantis  Dei  re- 
spectu,  seria  et  sincera  est.  .  .  .  Neque  voluntas  ilia  respectu  eoriim,  qui  vocationi  non  parent, 
inefficax  est,  quia  semper  Deus  id,  quod  volens  intendit,  assequitur,^  etc. 

^  Art.  XXI.  'MoRALis  ea  impotentia  diet  possit,  quntenus  scilicet  circa  suhjectum  et  ohjec- 
tum  morale  versatur :  naturalis  tamen  esse  simul  et  did  debet,  quatenus  homo  φύσα,  natura, 
adeoque  nascendi  lege,  inde  ab  ortu  est  filius  tree'  (Eph.  ii.  2).  Dr.  Hodge  likewise  defends 
this  doctrine  against  the  New  School  Calvinists,  who,  with  Amyraut,  claim  for  man  the  nat- 
m-al  abilitj',  but  admit  his  moral  inability. 
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II.  THE  REFORMED  CONFESSIONS  OF  FRANCE  AND  THE 

NETHERLANDS. 

§  62.  The  Galijcan  Confession.     A.D.  1559. 

Liferaiure. 
I.  Editions  of  the  Gali.ican  Conff.ssion. 

The  original  French  text  in  Tunon.  de  Beza:  Ilintoirc  eccUaiantique  des  eijlises  reformees  an  rni/aume 
de  France,  Autw.  15S(1,  Tom.  II.  i)p.  173-190  ;  iu  Nie.mkykk's  Cullcctio  Con/,  in  ecclea.  reformatis  public,  pp. 
311-326 ;  and  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  die  histor.  Theologie  for  1S75,  pp.  506-544,  with  an  introduction  hy  Dr. 
Περρε.  The  shorter  recension  iu  the  new  edition  of  Calvin's  Opera,\o\.  IX.  pp.739  sqq.  The  text,  as 
revised  by  the  Synod  of  Rochelle  (1.^71),  was  often  printed  in  French  Bil)les,  and  separately.  Comp.  the 
Toulouse  edition  of  ISCi,  entitled  Confession  de  Fui  et  Discipline  ecclesiastiqne  des  eglises  reformees  de 
France  (Societe  des  livres  religicvx,  pp.  9-35). 

The  Latin  translation  :  Gallicarum  ecclesiarum  ConfesMo  Christianissimo  Carole  IX.  rerji  anno  MDLXI. 
cxhibita.  Nunc  vero  in  Latinnm  convcrsa,  ut  omnino  cons'et  eas  ab  omnibus  hceresibus  give  se/;tis  esse 
prorsus  aliena.  Anno  Domini  1560— and  often  reprinted ;  also  in  Corpus  et  Syntagma  Conf.  1654,  pp.  77- 
88,  and  in  Nik.\iever'.s  Cullcctio,  pp.  327-339. 

A  German  translation  appeared  tirst  at  Heidelberg,  1562  (see  Niemeycr,  Prcrfat.  p.  1.) ;  also  in  ΒϋοκΕΐ,'β 
Bekenntni'iS-Schriften  der  evang.  riform.  Kirche,  pp.  461-474. 

An  English  translation  in  Joun  Quick's  Sijnodicon  in  Gallia  Reformata,  Lond.  1092,  Vol.  I.  pp.  vi.-xvi. 

II.  HisTOKY  OF  THE  Reformation  and  the  Refobmed  Cuurcu  in  Fuanoe. 

See  partly  the  Literature  on  Calvin,  quoted  p.  421. 

TuEOD.  Beza  :  Ilistoire  eccles.  des  eglises  reformees  au  roi/anme  de  France  (1521-63),  Antw.  15S0,  3  vols. 

Jkan  Ckespin  (d.  1572) :  Livre  des  martyrs  (Acta  Martgrum),  depuis  Jean  Hus  JMsqu'en  1554.  Geneva, 
ΐ500 ;  enlarged  edition,  Geneve,  1617,  and  Amsterd.  10S4. 

Seueanus  (Jean  de  Sekres,  historiographer  of  France,  1540-9S) :  Commentarius  de  statu  religionis  et 
reipublicce  in  regno  Gallice,  1571-73  (five  parts). 

TuEOD.  Aquippa  D'AcBiGui  (Αι.ΒίΝ.Εϋβ,  a  Hugueuot  in  the  service  of  Henry  IV. ;  d.  at  Geneva,  1030)  : 
Uistoire  universelle  de  mon  temps,  1610-20,  3  vols. 

Du  Pi.ESBiB  MoENAY :  Memoires  et  covrespondance.    Paris,  1S24-25. 

John  Qdiok  (a  learned  Non-conformist,  d.  1706) :  Sgnodicon  in  Gallia  Reformata;  or,  the  Acts,  Decisions, 
Decrees,  and  Canons  of  the  National  Councils  of  the  Reformed  Chinches  in  France.  Loudon,  1692,  2  vols, 
fol.  (with  a  history  of  the  Church  till  1085).    Much  more  accurate  than  Aymon. 

Aymon  :  Tons  k's  synodes  nationaux  des  eglises  reformees  de  France.     La  Ilaye,  1710, 2  vols.  4to. 

E.  A.  Laval:  Compendious  History  of  the  Reformation  in  France  .  .  .  to  the  Rcp)ealing  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.    London,  1737-41,  7  vols. 

Smedi.ey  :  History  of  the  Reformed  Religion  in  France.    London,  1832,  3  vols. 

G.  DE  Fei.ioe:  Ilistcire  des  Protestants  en  France.  Toulouse,  1851 ;  Engl,  translation,  by  Lobdel,  1S51. 
By  the  same  :  Histoire  des  synodes  nationnux  des  eglises  reformees  de  France.    Paris. 

VV.  G.  Soi.DAN :  Geschichte  des  Protestantismus  in  Frankreich  bis  zum  Tode  Karl's  IX.  Leipzig,  1S55, 
2  vols. 

G.  VON  Poi.ENz:  Geschichte  des  franzosischen  Calvinismus  his  zur  Nationalversammlung  i.J.\~SO,zum 
Theil  aws  handschriftl.  Qiiellen.     Gotha,  1S57-G4, 4  vols. 

E.  Staiiet.in:  Der  Uebertritt  Heinrich's  IV.    Basle,  1S50. 

Ατη.  CoQUEUKi. :  Ilistoire  des  eglises  du  desert.     Paris,  1S57,  2  vols. 

W.  Haaq  :  La  France  protestante.    Paris,  1S58  (biographies). 

Weiss:  Ilistoire  des  lefugies  prot^stants  de  France  depnis  la  revocaticn  de  I'edit  de  Nantes  ju.squ'd  nos 
jours.     Paris,  1853;  English  translation,  London,  1B54,  2  vols. 

Much  viduable  information  on  the  early  history  of  Calvinism  and  French  Protestantism  gcuerally  is 
contained  in  Herminjabd's  Correspundancc  des  riformateurs  dans  Ics  pays  de  languc  franiais,  Geuuve 
and  Paris,  1806  8(iq.  (so  far  4  vols.),  and  in  the  P,ullctindcla  Socifte  de  I'histoire  du  Protestant  isme  francais. 
Documents  hi.stori(pies  inedits  et  originaux  X\'I<•,  XVIlf,  et  XVIII'  slides.  Paris  (3,  rue  Lafitte),  1854- 
73  ;  so  far  22  vols. 

III.  General  Histories  of  Fuanoe  touoiiino  γρον  τπκ  Refor.mation  Period. 

Thuanus  (Jaocjues  ΛϋοϋΒΤΕ  DE  Tiiou— boru,  l.'SeS ;  died,  1617) :  Historiarum  sui  temporis  libri  138,  from 
15JC-1607  (severiil  editions  in  five,  seven,  and  sixteen  volumes).  The  author  was  λ  moderate  Catholic, 
witnessed  the  massjicie  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  helped  to  prepare  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  His  history  waa 
put  in  the  Index  Expurg.  1009. 
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Lacketelle  :  Hi.itoire  de  France  pendant  les  guerres  de  la  religion.    Paris,  1S22, 4  vols. 

SiSMONDi :  Histoirc  des  Franςai(<,  Par.  1821^4,  31  vols,  (from  vol.  16th). 

Jules  Miouf.i.et  (born,  1798) :  Histoirc  de  France,  1833-62, 14  vols.  (vols.  8  and  9). 

Sir  Ja.mes  Stephen  :  Lectures  on  the  History  of  France,  1857,  third  edition,  2  vols. 

Leop.  Ranke  :  Franzbsische  Geschichte  namentlich  im  16.  laid  17.  Jahrh.  1852-GS,  6  vols.  (English  trans- 
lation in  part,  Loudon,  1852,  2  vols.) 

Henki  Maktin:  Histoirc  de  France  depuis  les  temps  les  plus  recules  jusqiCen  1789,  fourth  edition,  Paris, 
1855-00, 16  Tom.  (Vols.  VII.  to  X.). 

FKENCII    PROTESTANTISM. 

In  France  the  Reformation  seemed  to  be  better  prepared  than  even 
in  Germany,  if  we  look  only  at  the  surface  of  the  situation.  The  French 
Church  had  always  maintained  a  certain  independence  of  Kome,  imder 
the  name  of  Gallican  rights  or  liberties.  Paris  was,  it  is  true,  the 
chief  seat  of  orthodox  scholasticism,  and  tlie  Sorbonne  took  an  early 
opportunity  to  condemn  Luther  and  his  wn-itings  (1521) ;  but  it  nursed 
also  the  spirit  of  mysticism  and  disciplinary  reform,  Avhicli  led  to  the 
Councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basle.  In  the  South  a  remnant  of 
the  Waldenses  had  survived  the  bloody  persecutions.  The  humanistic 
studies  flourished  greatly  at  Paris,  Orleans,  Bourges,  and  found  favor 
at  the  court  of  Francis  I.  (1494-1547),  who  invited  classical  scholars 
from  Italy,  thought  of  calling  Erasmus  and  even  Melanchthon  to  his 
capital,  and  aided,  for  political  reasons,  the  Protestants  in  Germany, 
W'hile  yet  he  inflicted  imprisonment  and  death  upon  them  in  France. 

For  half  a  century,  and  amid  bloody  civil  wars,  three  conflicting 
tendencies,  represented  by  Calvin,  Rabelais,  and  Loyola — who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Paris  at  about  the  same  period — struggled  for  the 
mastery :  Calvinism,  with  its  high  intelligence  and  uncompromising 
virtue ;  the  Renaissance,  with  its  elegant  culture  and  frivolous  skep- 
ticism ;  and  Jesuitism,  with  its  reactionary  and  unscrupulous  fanati- 
cism. Francis  I.  Avavered  between  the  Renaissance,  which  suited  his 
natural  taste,  and  Romanism,  which  was  the  religion  of  the  masses  of 
Frenchmen ;  his  gifted  sister.  Queen  Margaret,  of  Navarre  (grandmother 
of  Henry  lY.),  protected  the  Reformation  and  the  Renaissance,  and 
harbored  at  one  time.  Calvin,  and  at  another  the  Libertines.  Romanism 
triumphed  first  over  Protestantism,  and  afterwards  over  semi-evangel- 
ical Jansenism,  and  France  reaped  infidelity  and  the  Revolution. 

Calvinism,  always  in  the  minority,  and  too  stern  and  exacting  for 
the  national  character,  after  a  period  of  heroic  martyrdom,  gained  for 
a  time  a  limited  legal  existence  under  Henry  lY.in  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  (1598),  but  was  expelled  under  Louis  XIY.  to  fertilize  other 
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countries,  and  reduced  to  a  proscribed  sect  o£  the  desert  at  home, 
where  nevertheless,  like  the  burning  bush,  it  could  not  be  consumed, 
and  was  providentially  preserved  for  better  days.^ 

The  father  of  French  Protestantism  in  its  unorganized  form  is 
Jacques  Lefovre  d'Etaples  (Faber  Stapulensis,  1455-1537),  Professor 
of  tlie  Sorbonne  and  tutor  of  jthe  royal  princes.  He  translated  the 
Bible  from  the  Vulgate  (completed  1530) ;  he  taught,  even  before 
Luther  and  Zwingli,^  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  without 
human  Avorks  or  merit,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Bible  as  a  rule  of 
faith,  and  predicted  a  reformation,  saying  to  his  pupil,  Farel,  'God 
will  renovate  the  world,  and  you  will  be  a  witness  of  it;'  but  he  had 
to  flee  to  Strasbui-g,  and  afterwards  to  the  court  of  Queen  Margaret. 

In  the  same  spirit  labored  his  friends  and  pupils — Brigonnet,  Bishop 
of  Meaux,  who  fostered  evangelical  doctrines  and  practices  in  his 
diocese,  but  afterwards  timidly  joined  in  the  condemnation  of  Lu- 
ther; Melchior  Wolniar,  a  native  of  Germany,  Professor  of  Greek 
in  Bourges  and  teacher  of  Calvin ;  Louis  de  Berquin  (1489-1529), 
a  royal  counselor,  who  was  burned  at  the  stake ;  Clement  Marot 
(1495-1544),  the  favorite  poet  of  his  age  and  translator  of  the  Psalms 
in  verse ;  Peter  Ilobert  Olivetan  (d.  1538),  a  relative  of  Calvin  and 
translator  of  the  Bible  into  French  (printed  at  Neuchatel,  1535); 
"William  Farel  (1489-15G5),  Peter  Yiret,  Anton  Froment,  Calvin,  and 
Beza — who  were  driven  to  French  Switzerland.  The  radical  extrav- 
agances of  Anabaptists  and  anti-Trinitarians  also  spread  in  France, 
and  were  confounded  by  the  government  with  the  sound  evangelical 
doctrines,  and  made  a  pretext  for  persecution. 

But  it  was  only  after  Calvin,  himself  the  greatest  Protestant  of 
France,  had  taken  up  his  permanent  abode  in  Geneva,  that  the  Ref- 

'  'On  an  old  seal,  the  device  of  which  has  been  preserved,  the  French  [Reformed]  Church 
may  be  seen  represented  under  the  image  of  the  burning  bush  of  Closes,  with  this  motto : 
"/Va^rror,  sed  non  roinburor•."  These  words  sum  up  the  tragical  history  of  our  Ciuircli.  This 
Church  has  been  essentially  militant ;  she  has  known  better,  perhaps,  than  any  other  what  it 
is  to  fight  for  life.  .  .  .  Most  young  Frenchmen  are  brouglit  up  in  a  holy  horror  of  Protestant- 
ism ;  and  traces  of  this  early  impression  are  even  found  clinging  to  the  minds  of  men  of  inde- 
pendent thought — nay,  of  those  whose  boast  it  is  that  they  are  free-thinkers.' — Λ.  Decoppet, 
in  his  report  on  the  Keformed  Church  in  France,  at  the  General  Conference  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Alliance  in  New  York,  1873.  See  Proceedings,  p.  72.  The  synodical  seal,  with  the 
above  motto  and  the  date  1559,  is  reproduced  on  the  title-page  of  tlie  first  volume  of  Ber- 
sier's  Ilisloire  du  Si/node  ϋέηέιαΐ  de  lei/lisc  refurm.  de  France  1S72  (Paris,  1872). 

'  His  Commentary  on  the  Pauline  Epistles  appeared  in  1512. 
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ormation  movement  was  organized  into  a  separate  Church,  and  ac- 
quired a  national  importance.  He  tlierefore,  and  his  friend  and  suc- 
cessor Beza,  may  be  regarded  as  the  fathers  of  the  Reformed  Churcli 
of  France.  Geneva  became  an  asyhim  for  their  persecuted  country- 
men, and  the  nursery  of  evangelists.  Henceforward  French  Protest- 
antism assumed  a  Calvinistic  type  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  but,  ow- 
ing to  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  government,  it  was  kept  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  state.  Although  cruelly  persecuted,  and  numbering 
its  martyrs  by  thousands,  it  spread  rapidly  among  the  middle  and  higher 
classes,  and  in  1558  it  embraced  four  hundred  thousand  followers. 

The  first  national  Synod  Λvas  held  in  Paris,  May  25-28, 1559,  under 
the  moderatorship  of  Francois  de  Morel,  then  pastor  of  Paris,  a  friend 
and  pupil  of  Calvin.^  It  gave  the  Reformed  Churcli  a  compact  or- 
ganization by  the  adoption  of  the  Gallican  Confession  of  Faith,  in 
connection  with  a  Presbyterian  form  of  government  and  discipline, 
which  remained  the  firm  basis  of  the  Church  as  long  as  she  was  al- 
lowed to  exist  and  to  hold  national  Synods,  twenty-nine  in  all,  the 
last  being  that  at  Loudun,  1G59. 

ANTOINE    DE    CnAXDIEU. 

The  Gallican  Confession  is  the  work  of  John  Calvin,  who  prepared  the 
first  draft,  and  of  his  pupil,  Antoine  de  la  Roche  Chandieu,  who,  with 
the  Synod  of  Paris  in  1559,  brought  it  into  its  present  enlarged  shape.^ 

Chandieu,  or,  as  he  is  also  called,  Sadeel/  was  born  1534,  of  a  wealthy 
noble  family,  in  the  castle  Chabot,  in  Burgundy,  studied  law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toulouse,  was  converted  to  Protestantism  in  Paris,  renounced 
a  splendid  career,  studied  theology  at  Geneva,  was  ordained  1554,  and 


'  An  account  of  this  Sj-nod  in  Polenz,  Vol.  I.  pp.  435  sqq.  Owing  to  the  troubles  of  the 
times  there  were  only  eleven  congregations  represented — Dieppe,  Paris,  Angers,  Orleans, 
Tours,  etc. 

^  Quick,  in  the  Synod.  Call.  lief.  (London,  1G92,  Vol.  I.  p.  xv.),  says  :  'Calvin  first  drew  u]» 
the  Confession  itself.'  But  Beza,  in  his  History,  connects  Chandieu  prominently  \vith  the 
origin  of  the  Confession,  without  expressly  naming  him  as  the  author.  It  is  based,  in  part  at 
least,  on  a  shorter  Confession  to  the  King  {Au  lioi/),  which  Calvin  probably  prepared,  1557, 
for  the  congregation  of  Paris,  in  vindication  against  false  charges.  See  Bonnet,  Lettres  de 
Calvin,  Tom.  11.  p.  131,  and  Opera,  Vo\.  IX.  p.  715  (comp.  Proleg.  p.  lix.).  Calvin  also 
w'rote  another  French  Confession  of  Faith,  in  the  name  of  tlie  French  Churches,  during  the 
war,  to  be  presented  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and  the  German  Diet  at  Frankfort,  1562, 
Reprinted  in  Opera,  Vol.  IX.  pp.  753-772. 

°  The  Hebrew  name  for  Chandieu,  i.  e.  Champ  de  Dleu,  Field  of  God. 
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elected  [)astoi•  of  the  small  Eefornied  congregation  in  Paris,  lie  was 
imitrisoned  1557,  escaped  under  the  name  Sadcel,  -was  again  imprison- 
ed, hut  delivered  hj  the  hand  of  Anton  de  Boiirhon  (the  father  of 
Henry  IV.),  engaged  in  mission  ^vork  near  Poitiers,  and  returned  to 
his  congregation  in  Paris,  1559.  He  presided  over  the  third  National 
Eeformed  Synod  at  Orleans,  1562,  attended  as  delegate  the  seventh 
National  Synod  at  La  Roclielle,  1571,  barely  escaped  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  (Aug,  24),  fled  with  his  family  to  Geneva,  and  taught 
theology  at  Lausanne.  He  received  a  commission  in  1578  to  attend  a 
Protestant  Union  meeting  at  Frankfort,  suggested  by  the  Elector  John 
Casimir,  but  never  carried  out.  He  was  called  back  to  France  as  chap- 
lain of  King  Henry  of  Navarre  (afterwaixls  Henry  IV.),  returned  to 
Geneva,  1589,  and  labored  there  as  pastor  and  Professor  of  Hebrew 
till  his  death,  Feb.  23,  1591.  Beza  esteemed  him  very  higlily.  De 
Thou  recommends  him  for  '  noble  birth,  fine  appeai'ance,  elegant  man- 
ners, learning,  eloquence,  and  rare  modesty."  Sadeel  wrote  twenty- 
three  books  and  tracts,  mostly  in  Latin,  some  in  French,  relating  to 
Christian  doctrines  (especially  the  AVord  of  God ;  the  priesthood  and 
sacrifice  of  Christ;  the  human  nature  of  Christ;  the  spiritual  mandu- 
cation  of  his  body),  Cliurch  discipline,  and  the  history  of  martyrs.^ 

TUE    GALLICAN    CONFESSION. 

On  a  visit  to  the  mission  church  of  Poitiers,  after  the  holy  commu- 
nion, Chandieu  was  requested  by  the  brethren  to  suggest  to  the  church 
in  Paris  the  importance  of  preparing  a  common  confession  of  faith  and 
order  of  discipline.^  Calvin  was  consulted,  and  sent  three  delegates  with 
a  draft  of  a  confession  to  Paris.  This  was  enlarged  and  adopted  by  the 
Synod  at  Paris,  1559;  presented,  with  a  Preface,  to  King  Francis  II.  at 
Amboise,  1560,  and  afterwards  by  Beza  to  Charles  IX.  at  the  religious 

'  Ilistor.  Lib.  XXIX.  (on  occasion  of  his  election  as  president  of  the  National  Synod  of 
Orleans,  15G2):  ^ Ucclesice  Parisiensis  jias/or,  adolescens,  in  quo  prater  gentis  nohilitatem, 
oris  venusta  fades,  eriidttio,  eloquentia  cum  sinfjulari  modestia  rertahant.' 

^  Λντ.  Sadeiclis  Opera  theologia,  edited  after  his  deatli  by  his  son  John,  and  dedicated  to 
Henry  of  Navarre,  Genev.  1592  ;  fifth  edition,  1G20.  He  also  wrote  three  sonnets  on  Calvin's 
death,  and  Ortonaires  sur  la  vanity  du  monde.  See  France  proteetante,  s.  v.  Chandieu,  V^ol. 
III.  pp.  320-332  ;  Bulletin  de  la  sociU(i  de  Vhistoire  du  j>rotest(intisme  /ranfais,  1853,  p.  279  ; 
G.  von  Polenz,  (Jescli.  des  fram.  Culr.,  Vol.  I.  p.  435  ;  Borrel  (pastor  in  Nismes),  art.  Chan- 
dieu in  llerzog,  Renl-Enri/L-l.  Vol.  XIX.  p.  318.  On  Sadeel's  Clnustology,  see  Dorner,  £nt- 
wicklunr/sgcsch.  der  Lvhre  von  der  Person  Christi,\o\.  II.  i)p.  725,  733  sq.,  etc. 

'  Beza,  Ilistoire,  etc.,  Tom.  I.  pp.  172  sq.,  quoted  in  Calv.  Opera,  Vol.  IX.  p.  Ivii. 
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conference  in  Poissj,  1561.  It  was  revised  and  ratified  at  the  seventh 
National  Synod  held  at  La  Eochelle,  1571,  with  Beza  as  moderator,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Queen  of  JSTavarre  and  her  son  (Henry  IV.),  and 
Admiral  Coligny.  Hence  it  is  also  called  the  '  Confesuon  of  Rochelle? 
Three  copies  Avere  written  on  parchment — one  for  La  Rochelle,  one  for 
Geneva,  one  for  Bcarn — and  signed  by  the  ministers  and  elders  present.^ 
As  to  the  text,  the  French  is  the  original,  but  it  exists  in  two  recen- 
sions :  the  shorter  contains  thirty-five  articles,  the  larger  forty  articles. 
The  latter  was  sanctioned  by  the  Synod  of  La  Rochelle.^  It  was  often 
printed  in  different  languages,  and  attached  to  many  French  Bibles. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Gallican  Confession  is  a  faithful  summary  of  the  doctrines  of 
Calvin.  It  begins  with  God  (art.  1),  his  revelation  (2),  and  the  Script- 
ures as  the  Word  of  God  and  certain  rule  of  our  faith,  wliicli  is  above 
all  customs,  edicts,  decrees,  and  councils  (3-5).  The  three  oecumenical 
Symbols  are  adopted  (5),  because  they  agree  with  the  Word  of  God. 
The  Holy  Scripture  teaches  the  unity  of  essence  and  tripersonality  of 
God — the  Father,  who  is  the  first  cause,  principle,  and  origin  of  all 
things ;  the  Son,  his  eternal  AVord  and  Wisdom,  eternally  begotten  by 
the  Father;  the  ITolj^  Spirit,  his  virtue  and  power  eternally  proceed- 
ing from  both  (6).  God  in  three  co-working  persons  created  all 
things,  visible  and  invisible  (7);  and  governs  all  things,  even  sin  and 
evil,  yet  without  being  the  author  of  sin,  but  so  making  use  of  devils 
and  sinners  as  to  turn  to  good  the  evil  which  they  do,  and  of  which 
they  alone  are  guilty  (8).  Man  Avas  created  pui-e  and  perfect,  but 
fell  by  his  own  guilt,  and  became  totally  corrupt  and  a  slave  of  sin, 
although  he  can  still  discern  good  and  evil  (9).  All  posterity  of 
Adam  is  in  bondage  to  original  sin,  which  is  an  inherited  evil  (not  an 

*  The  Geneva  copy  has  been  reproduced  in  fac-simile  by  Ed.  Delessert.    See  Heppe,  p.  513. 

^  '•Uautant  que  uostre  confession  de  Joy  est  iiiiprimee  de  differentes  manieres,  le  Synode 
declare  que  celle-la  est  la  verilahle  confession  de  nos  Eglises  reformees  de  France  qui  com- 
mence par  ces  paroles :  "  Nous  croyons  quit  y  a  un  seid  iJieu,"  etc.,  laqueUe  a  este  dresse'e  au 
premier  Synode  national  tenu  ii  Paris,  le  25  mai  de  Van  1559.'  Quoted  in  Calv.  Oj)era,\o\.  IX. 
p.  lix.,  from  Aymon.  The  shorter  edition  is  printed  in  Opera,  Vol.  IX.  p.  739,  under  the  title 
Ciinfession  de  Foy  fuite  d'un  co^nmun  accord  par  les  Eglises  qui  sont  disjiersees  en  France  et 
S(d)stienent  des  idolatries  papales.  The  larger  edition  is  incorporated  in  the  third  volume 
of  this  work.  It  substitutes  in  tlie  title  for  '■qui  sont,' etc.,  the  words  ^qtd  desirent  vivre  selon 
la  purete  de  I'ecangile  de  nostre  Seigneur  Jesus-Christ,'     Comp.  Ileppe,  pp.  500  sqq. 
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imitation  merely),  and  snfficient  for  condemnation  ;  even  after  bap- 
tism it  is  still  sin,  bnt  the  condemnation  of  it  is  abolished  out  of  free 
grace  (10,11).  God,  according  to  his  eternal  and  immutable  purpose, 
calls  out  of  this  corrujit  mass  those  whom  he  has  chosen  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  without  regard  to  their  merit,  to  the  praise  of  his  glori- 
ous grace,  leaving  the  rest  in  their  corruption  and  condenmation,  to 
the  praise  of  his  eternal  justice  (12).^ 

Jesus  Christ  is  our  all-sufficient  Saviour,  and  'made  unto  us  wisdom, 
and  righteousness,  and  sanctiiication,  and  redemption'  (13).  lie  as- 
sumed our  human  nature,  being  God  and  man  in  one  person,  like  unto 
us  in  body  and  soul,  yet  without  sin.  We  detest  all  ancient  and  mod- 
ern heresies  on  the  person  of  Christ,  especially  that  of  Servetus  (1Ί). 
The  two  natures  in  the  one  person  of  Christ  are  inseparably  united, 
and  yet  remain  distinct,  so  that  the  divine  nature  retains  its  attri- 
butes, being  uncreated,  infinite,  and  omnipresent,  and  the  hunΊan  nat- 
ure continues  finite  and  circumsci'ibed  (15).  By  the  one  sacrifice  of 
Christ  on  the  cross  we  are  reconciled  to  God,  and  have  the  forgiveness 
of  all  our  sins  (16,17).  Our  justification  is  founded  on  the  remission 
of  sins  b}'  the  atoning  death  of  Clirist,  without  any  merit  of  our  own, 
and  is  apprehended  and  appropriated  by  faith  alone  (18-20).  By  this 
faith  we  are  regenerated,  and  receive  grace  to  lead  a  holy  life,  ac- 
cording to  the  Holy  Spirit  dwelling  in  us.  Faith,  then,  of  necessity 
produces  good  works,  but  these  Avorks  are  not  accounted  to  us  for 
righteousness,  which  must  rest  exclusively  on  the  satisfaction  of  Christ; 
otherwise  we  would  never  have  peace  (21,  22).  Christ  is  our  only 
Advocate  before  the  Father.  We  therefore  reject  the  intercession 
of  saints,  and  all  other  devices  which  detract  from  the  all-sufficient 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  as  purgatorj',  monastic  vows,  pilgrinniges,  auricu- 
lar confession,  indulgences.  We  reject  them  not  only  on  account  of 
the  false  idea  of  merit  attached  to  them,  but  also  because  they  impose 
a  yoke  upon  the  conscience  (23,  24). 

Tlie  Church,  with  the  ministry  and  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God, 
is  a  divine  institution,  and  nnist  be  respected  and  obeyed.  The  true 
Cliurch  is  the  company  of  believers  who  agree  to  live  according  to  the 
AVord  of  God,  and  to  advance  in  holiness.     Nevertheless  there  may  be 

'  ^  Laissnnt  les  autres  en  cette  meme  corruption  et  condamnniion,  pour  dcinontrer  en  eux  sa 
justice,  coimne  aux  ])remiers  il  fait  luire  les  ric/iesscs  de  sa  viise'ricorde.' 
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hypocrites  and  reprobates  in  it,  who  can  not  destroy  its  character  and 
title.  AYe  reject  the  papacy  for  its  many  superstitions,  idolatries, 
and  corruptions  of  the  AVord  and  Sacraments.  But  as  some  trace  of 
the  true  Churcli  is  left  in  tlie  papacy,  together  with  the  virtue  and 
efficacy  of  baptism,  and  as  the  efficacy  of  baptism  does  not  depend 
upon  the  personal  character  of  tlie  minister,  we  teach  tliat'  those  who 
received  baptism  in  the  Romish  Church  do  not  need  a  second  baptism. 
The  true  Church  should  be  governed  by  pastors,  elders,  and  deacons. 
All  true  pastors  have  the  same  authority  and  power  under  one  head, 
the  only  sovereign  and  universal  bishop,  Jesus  Christ ;  and  consequent- 
ly no  Church  shall  claim  any  authority  or  dominion  over  the  other 
(25-33).^  The  Sacraments  are  added  to  the  "Word  as  pledges  and  seals 
of  the  grace  of  God  to  aid  and  comfort  our  faith.  They  are  external 
signs  through  which  God  operates  by  the  power  of  his  Spirit.  Their 
substance  and  truth  is  in  Christ;  separated  from  him  they  are  empty 
shadows.  There  are  but  two  Sacraments :  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Baptism  is  tlie  permanent  pledge  and  signature  of  our  adop- 
tion ;  by  it  we  are  grafted  into  the  body  of  Clirist,  so  as  to  be  cleansed 
by  his  blood  and  renewed  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Tlie  Lord's  Supper  is 
the  witness  of  om•  union  with  Christ,  who  truly  nourishes  us  with  his 
broken  body  and  shed  blood  through  the  secret  and  incomprehensible 
power  of  his  Spirit.  We  hold  that  this  is  done  spiritually  and  by 
faith,  not  because  we  substitute  imagination  or  thought  for  reality  and 
truth,  but  because  this  great  mystery  surpasses  our  senses  and  the  order 
of  nature.  In  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  God  really  gives  us  what 
they  represent.  Those  who  approach  the  Lord's  table  with  true  faith, 
as  a  vessel,  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  nourish  the 
soul  no  less  than  bread  and  wine  nourish  the  body  (34-38). 

God  has  instituted  kingdoms,  republics,  and  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment, whether  hereditary  or  elective,  for  the  order  and  peace  of  society. 
He  has  given  the  sword  to  the  magistrate  for  the  punishment  of  sin 
and  crime,  and  the  transgressions  of  the  first  as  well  as  the  second 
table  of  the  Decalogue.^     We  must  therefore  obey  the  magistrate, 

'  The  National  Synod  of  Gap,  1G03,  inserted  an  article  (31)  declaring  the  pope  to  be  'the 
Antichrist  and  man  of  sin,'  but  the  Synod  of  La  Rochelle  (1607)  struck  it  out  on  account  of 
the  protest  of  the  king.     Heppe,  p.  537. 

*  '//  «  mis  le  ylaive  en  la  main  des  magistrats  pour  reprimer  les  pecMs  commis  non  seule- 
vient  centre  la  seconde  table  des  commandements  de  l)ieu,  mais  aussi  contre  la  premiere.^  This 
clause  justifies  civil  punishment  of  heresy.     It  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  why  even  orthodox 
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ίνα,χ  ti-ibute  and  taxes  with  a  good  and  free  will,  even  if  the  rulers  arc 
unbelievers.  "We  therefore  detest  those  who  would  resist  autliorit}•, 
establish  comnnmitj  of  goods,  and  overthrow  the  order  of  justice 
(39,  40). 

§  63.  The  Declaration  of  Faith  of  the  Reformed  Church  m 
France.     A.D.  1872. 

Lilcrature. 

XXXf  Sijnode  general  de  VSglise  Reformee  cle  France,  Premiere  session  tenue  d  Paris  du  6  Jidn  au 
10  Juillet,  1872.  Proces  verbaux  et  actes  pnblies  par  Vordre  du  Sijnode.  Paris,  1873.  (Uomp.  also  the 
Compte  Rendu  of  the  secretaiies,  and  the  discDiirses  of  Laurens,  Pucaut,  Ath.  Coquerel,  Fuutaucs,  Colani, 
and  Claniai^erau,  which  appeared  diirin•:  the  session.) 

Do.  Second  session  tenue  a  Paris  du  20  Xovcmbre  au  3  Decetnbre,  1S73.    Paris,  1873. 

EfQKNE  Beksiku  :  Ilistoire  du  Syitode  general  de  VEglise  Re/ormee  de  France,  Paris,  6  Juin  ati  10  Juillet, 
1872.  Paris,  1S72,  2  vols.  E.  B.  attended  the  S3'nod  of  1872,  as  a  delegate  of  the  Free  Church  of  France, 
and  gave  an  account  of  it  iu  the  Journal  de  Geneve.    He  has  since  joined  the  National  Church. 

The  thirtieth  meeting  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  France  forms  an  epoch  in  its  history.  It  resumed  the  series  of 
twenty-nine  National  Synods  after  an  interruption  of  two  hundred  and 
twelve  years.^  The  last  was  held  at  Loudun  (Anjou),  and  was  brought 
to  a  close  in  Jan.,  16G0,  by  an  order  of  Louis  XIV.  prohibiting  such 
synods  in  future,  on  the  pretext  that  they  were  too  expensive  and 
troublesome,  and  that  their  business  could  be  transacted  in  provincial 
synods.  Daille,  the  moderator,  protested  in  Λ'ain.  This  act  of  injus- 
tice aimed  to  destroy  the  force  of  the  Reformed  communion  by  break- 
ing it  up  into  incoherent  sections,  and  was  crowned  by  the  sweeping 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (Oct.  22,  1G85),  which  depi-ived 
France  of  a  million  of  her  best  citizens,  and  reduced  the  remnant  of 
Protestants  to  a  forbidden  sect.  The  history  of  this  dark  period  is 
full  of  touching  and  dramatic  interest.  '  The  Reformed  Church  of 
the  Desert,'  under  '  the  most  Christian'  King  of  France,  like  tlic  primi- 
tive Church  under  the  sway  of  heathen  Rome,  had  to  hold  its  synodical 
meetings  in  the  open  fields,  in  mountain-passes,  and  caverns  of  the 
earth.^  In  those  meetings  the  Gallican  Confession  Avas  read,  and 
prayer  offered  for  the  persecuting  king.  The  spread  of  infidelity, 
which  followed  as  a  reaction  against  the  tyranny  of  superstition  and 

members  of  the  National  Synod  of  1872  were  oijposed  to  the  re-adoption  of  this  Confession 
in  full. 

>  See  a  list  of  tlie  French  National  Synods  in  Bersier,  Vol.  II.  pp.  420  sqq. 

'Eight  of  these  forbidden  Synods  were  held  between  172G  and  17G3. 
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bigotry,  brought  first  an  edict  of  universal  toleration  under  Louis  XVI. 
(1787),  and  soon  afterwards  a  total  overthrow  of  Christianity  and 
social  order,  until  Napoleon,  in  1802,  restored  the  Roman  Church  as 
the  religion  of  the  majority  of  Frenchmen,  and  the  Reformed  Church 
as  the  religion  of  a  small  though  respectable  minority,  but  both  under 
the  pay  and  control  of  the  State,  and  without  the  right  of  synodical 
self-government  and  discipline.^ 

This  right,  denied  by  the  Bourbon,  the  Napoleon,  and  the  Orleanist 
dynasties,  was  at  last  restored  to  the  Reformed  Church  by  the  Repub- 
lican government  under  Thiei's,  who,  by  an  edict  of  Nov.  29, 1871,  au- 
thorized the  Consistories  in  France  and  Algiers  to  elect  delegates  to  a 
General  Synod.  Under  these  auspices  the  General  Synod  convened 
in  the  Temple  du  Saint-Esprit,  at  Paris,  from  June  6th  to  July  10th, 
1872.  It  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  eight  delegates  (forty-nine 
ministers  and  fifty-nine  laymen),  the  legitimate  descendants  of  those 
few  humble  but  enthusiastic  and  heroic  pastors  and  elders  Avho  met  in 
the  same  city,  in  1559,  with  torture  and  death  staring  them  in  the  face. 
It  was  opened  by  a  sermon  of  pastor  Charles  Rabut  of  Nimes  on  John 
viii.  14.  Charles  Edouard  Bastie,  pastor  of  Bergerac  (Dordogne),  was 
elected  moderator.  The  object  of  the  Synod  was  to  again  effect  a 
complete  organization  on  the  basis  of  a  confession  of  faith  and  a  sys- 
tem of  discipline. 

But  the  preparation  and  adoption  of  a  confession  of  faith  is  a  more 
difficult  task  in  the  nineteenth  century  than  it  M-as  in  the  sixteenth. 
For,  like  all  other  Protestant  denominations,  the  French  Church  had 
during  the  eighteenth  century  undergone  a  theological  revolution,  and 
is  still  in  a  process  of  transition.  The  doctrinal  system  of  the  Gallican 
Confession  had  lost  its  hold  upon  a  large  portion  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  ;  and  even  the  most  orthodox  Protestants  could  not  subscribe  that 
article  which,  in  harmony  Avith  the  general  sentiment  of  the  sixteenth 


'  Napoleon's  motive  was  chiefly  of  a  political  character.  He  needed  religion  as  a  basis  of 
society,  and  Protestantism  as  a  check  upon  the  ambition  of  poper}• ;  yet  he  professed  to  a 
number  of  Protestant  pastors  to  be  a  friend  of  the  liberty  of  conscience,  whose  'indefinite 
em]Hre  begins  where  the  empire  of  law  ends,' and  he  authorized  them  to  brand  with  the 
name  of  Nero  any  one  of  his  successors  who  should  violate  this  liberty.  Napoleon  III.  pro- 
fessed the  same  policy,  but  threw  the  weight  of  his  power  into  the  scale  of  Komanism,  and 
made  a  distinction  between  the  private  liberty  of  conscience,  which  nobody  can  touch,  and 
the  public  liberty  of  worship,  Avhich  requires  a  recognition  by  the  State. 
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eentiirv,  concedetl  to  the  civil  goveniinent  (hostile  as  it  then  was  to 
the  Huguenots)  tlie  power  to  piniisli  heresy  by  the  sword. ^  On  the 
otlier  hand,  that  venerable  document,  which  embodied  the  faith  of  the 
fathers  and  martyrs  of  the  French  Church,  could  not  be  ignored  with- 
out ingratitude  and  want  of  self-respect.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  General  Synod,  at  its  thirteenth  session,  June  20, 1872,  adopted  a 
middle  course  in  the  following  declaration  of  faith,  proposed  by  Cliarles 
Buis,  Professor  of  Cliurch  History  at  Montauban  : 


''J'he  Tveformed  Church  of  France,  on  re- 
suming her  synodical  action,  which  for  so 
many  years  liad  been  internipteJ,  desires,  be- 
fore all  things,  to  offer  iier  thanks  to  God, 
and  to  testify  her  love  to  Jesus  C^iirist,  her 
])ivine  Head,  who  has  sustained  and  comfort- 
ed her  during  her  successive  trials. 

'  She  declares,  through  the  (jrgan  of  her  rep- 
resentatives, that  she  remains  faithfid  to  her 
principles  of  faith  and  freeddm  on  which  she 
was  founded. 

'With  her  fathers  and  her  martyrs  in  the 
CoxFKS.si()X  OF  RocHKLLK,' and  with  all  the 
C^hurches  of  the  Heformation  in  their  respec- 
tive  creeds,   she    proclaims   the    soveukign 

AUTHOlilTY     OF     THE     HoLY     SciilPTUHKS     IN 
MATTERS  OF  F.AITH,  AND  SALA'ATION  BY  FAITH 

IN  Jesus  Christ,  the  only-begotten  Son 

OF  GoI>,  WHO  DIED   FOR  OUR  SINS,  AND   AVAS 
RAISED  AGAIN  FOR  OUR  JUSTIFICATION. 

'  She  preserves  and  maintains,  as  the  basis 
of  her  teaching,  of  her  worship  and  her  dis- 
ci]iline,  the  grand  (^iristian  facts  represented 
in  her  religious  solemnities,  and  set  forth  in 
lier  liturgies,  esjiecially  in  the  Confession  of 
.•iins.  t]i3  Ai'osTi.Es'  Creed,  and  in  tlie  order 
for  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.' 


^Au  moment  ou  die  reprend  la  suite  <le  ses 
Si/nodes,  iuterroinjnis  dejinis  tant  d'anitces, 
VEfjlise  n'/Orme'e  de  France  ^prouve,  avant 
toutes  c/ioses,  /e  besoin  de  rendre  graces  a  JJieu, 
et  de  temoiijner  son  amour  a  Je'sus- Christ,  son 
dicin  C/icf,  qui  Γα  soutenue  et  console'e  durant 
le  coiirs  de  ses  ejireuves. 

'  Ellc  declare  jiar  I'orrjane  de  ses  represen- 
tants  quelle  resfe  fid'ele  anx  priiicipes  de  J'oi 
et  de  libertt  sur  lesquels  elle  a  ele  foudee. 

^  Avec  ses  j)eres  et  ses  martyrs  dans  ία  Con- 
fession DE  LA  KocHELi.E,  avec  toutes  les 
E(//ises  de  la  Reformation  dans  leurs  si/mbo/es, 
elle  proclame   l'autorite    souveraine    des 

SaINTES  EcKITURES  KN  ΜΛΤΙΕΙίΕ  DE  FOI, 
ET  LE  SALUT  par  LA  FOI  EN  JeSUS-ChKIST, 
FiLS  UNIQUE  DE  DiEU,  MORT  POUR  NOS  OF- 
FENSES ET  REssuscni:  pour  notre  justifi- 
cation. 

^ Elle  conserve  done  et  elle  maiutient,  a  la 
base  de  son  enseirjnement,  de  son  cidte  et  de  sa 
discipline,  les  (/rands  /aits  chretiens  repre'sen- 
te's  dans  ses  solennites  leliijieuses  el  expriines 
dans  ses  liturgies,  notaminent  dans  la  Confession 
des  peclics,  dans  le  Svjibole  des  Apotres, 
et  duns  la  liturgic  de  la  saint  Cene.' 


This  moderate  Confession  M-as  adopted  by  01  votes  against  45,  or  a 
majority  of  only  16  members.^  Among  the  afhrmative  votes  are  those 
cf  Babut,  Bois,  Breyton,  Dhombres,  Juillerat,  and  the  venerable  octo- 
genarian Guizot,  wliose  last  public  act  was  a  testimony  of  faith  on  the 
floor  of  this  Genei-al  Synod  of  the  Church  of  his  fathers,  declaring  be- 
fore his  retirement  that  the  Church  must  affirm  its  faith  in  the  super- 


'  Art.  3i) :  '  God  has  put  the  sword  into  the  hands  of  magistrates  to  suppress  crimes  against 
ihajirst  as  well  as  against  the  second  table  of  his  Commandments.'  It  was  on  that  ground 
that  Servet's  execution  in  Geneva  for  blasphemy  was  justified. 

^  That  is,  the  Galilean  Confession  as  revised  and  adopted  by  the  National  Synod  of  La 
Rochelle,  ir,71.     See  §  02. 

'  Two  members  were  absent.  The  official  report  says:  ^ Le  nondire  des  votants  est  de  106. 
Mnjoritc  absolue  5 1.     Le  dipouillcment  du  scrutin  donne  Gl  bulletins  blancs,  45  bulletins  bleus.' 
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natural  incarnation,  the  miracles,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  or  cease  to 
be  a  Church.  The  rationalistic  minority,  including  Colani,  Coquerel 
(Athanase  and  Etienne),  Pecaut,  Eivet,  protested  against  the  adoption 
of  any  creed,  and  asserted  the  right  of  each  pastor,  elder,  and  private 
member  of  the  Church  to  adhere  to  whatever  creed  he  may  think 
proper,  nevertheless,  they  expressed  their  determination  to  hold  on 
to  the  National  Reformed  Church. 

The  French  Government  ratified  the  decision  of  the  Synod  (1873). 
Subscription  to  its  Confession  may  be  hereafter  a  qualification  of  elec- 
tors. The  liberal  party  abstained  from  participation  in  the  second 
session  of  the  General  Synod  held  in  Ν"ον.  and  Dec,  1873,  and  sent  in 
a  request  to  agree  to  a  peaceful  sei^aration;  but  this  request  was  re- 
fused.' 

Hence  the  Rationalists,  if  they  have  sufficient  interest  in  positive 
Christianity,  will  be  obliged  to  secede  and  organize  a  new  society  sim- 
ilar to  the  Unitarian  body  in  England  and  the  United  States. 

A  separation  is  preferable  to  an  unnatural  aUiance  at  the  expense 
of  truth  and  charity.  And  it  would  be  all  the  more  honorable  if  it  be 
done  with  an  equitable  division  of  Church  property. 

The  acts  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  National  Church  had  the 
double  effect  of  virtually  excluding  the  rationalistic  party,  and  of  at- 
tracting to  a  closer  fellowship  the  Free  Church,  which,  like  the  Free 
Churches  in  French  Switzerland,  represents  modern  evangelical  Cal- 
vinism, independent  of  state  support  and  state  control.^ 

'■  The  following  action  was  taken  by  the  Synod  in  reference  to  the  petition  of  the  minority: 
'The  Assembly,  considering  that  the  General  Synod  is  the  high  court  of  tlie  Churcli,  and  so 
acknowledged  by  the  State ;  considering  that  the  decisions  arrived  at  in  reference  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith  reproduce  the  doctrines  on  which  the  Reformed  Ciuirch  of  France  was 
founded,  and  that,  therefore,  all  who  reject  them  are  i/)so  facto  without  the  pale  of  the 
Church ;  considering  tliat  none  can  be  constrained  to  remain  in  a  Church  the  creed  of  which 
he  rejects,  and  from  which  lie  wislies  to  retire — every  man  having  entire  liberty  to  remain  or 
separate  himself,  according  to  the  dictation  of  his  conscience;  considering  that  the  Synod  has 
taken  no  resolutions  to  restrict  the  liberty  of  any,  especially  none  to  prevent  the  retirement 
of  any  pastors  and  members  in  order  to  found  another  Church,  and  none  to  prevent  such  per- 
sons from  obtaining  the  recognition  of  the  State,  the  advantages  of  the  concordat,  and  an 
equitable  share  of  ecclesiastical  temporalities ;  considering,  lastly,  that  it  is  not  the  business 
of  the  General  Synod  itself  to  inaugurate  the  formation  of  a  new  Church,  its  mission  being  to 
construct,  and  not  to  rend  asunder,  passes  to  the  order  of  the  day.' 

^  Tlie  Free  Church,  or  '  Union  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  in  France'  (Γ  Union  des  ^gJises 
€cangiliques  de  France),  to  which  Pressense',  Fish,  and  Bersier  belong,  owes  its  existence  to 
the  rationalism  in  the  National  Church  which,  at  the  synodical  meeting  held  after  the  Febru- 
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§  G4.  The  Celgic  Confession.     A.D.  15C1. 

Literature. 
I.  Editions  of  the  Confession. 

La  CoNFKSSiON  r>F,  Foi  df.s  ioLier.s  liiFOKMiES  Wai.t.onnf.s  f.t  Fi.ajiandfs  (Apoc.  ii.lO  ;  1  Pierre  iii.  15). 
Jieimprimee  par  decinioii,  de  la  Hocicte  Ecawitliipic  lielge.  Bruxelles,  1S5()  (Libraiiie  Chrutienne  £van;.'u- 
liqne,  Rue  de  I'lmpuratrice,  33).  The  autheutic  French  text,  as  revised  by  the  Synod  of  Dort,  with  a  brief 
historical  and  critical  introduction. 

The  Latin  text  is  found  in  diilcrent  recensions,  in  the  Corpus  et  Si/ntaijma  (1612  and  10.54) ;  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Synod  of  Dort ;  the  Oxford  SijUo'je ;  Augusti's  CuUect.  (the  text  of  l)ort) ;  Niemeyer's  Collect,  (the 
translation  of  nommius,  151S,  with  various  readings). 

English  translations,  likewise  differing  in  minor  details,  in  the  Harmony  of  Prot.  Coi\f. ;  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  North  America  (very  good);  and  a  new  one  made  in  1S62  by 
Owen  Jones  :  Chinch  of  the  Licinrj  Goil,  LoikIou,  1805,  p]).  203-237  (incomplete  and  inaccurate). 

German  translation  in  Beck  (Vol.  L  pp.  293  sqq.),  and  Biickel  (pp.  4S0  sqq.). 

A  Greek  translation  by  Jac  Revius  (Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Deventer) :  Εκκλησιών  τΓ,γ  Βίλ^ικϊ,ί  ίξομολό- 
7nffic,  Ultrajecti,lG60. 

Comp.  Hkrzog:  art.  Bclgischc  Confersion,  iu  his  Real-Enci/kl.  Vo).  II.  p.  10;  M.  Goedel:  art.  Giiido  de 
nrcs,  ibid.  Vol.  V.  p.  412. 

II.    HiBTOKIOAL. 

H.  GnoTirs :  A  n7iales  et  Ilist.  de  rebus  Bclgicis  (1556-1C09).     Amstel.  1C5S. 

H.  Venema  :  histitntiones  histnrice,  ecclesice  V.  et  N.  T.  Tom.  VII.  p.  252  (ad  ann.  1563). 

J.  LE  LoNo :  Kort  histonsch  Verhaal  van  den  oorsprong  der  Xederlandscheii  Gerefonneerden  Kerken  ondert 
Kruys,  benefens  alle  derselver  Leeren  Dienst-Boeken.    Ainst.  1741. 

Gerii.  Brandt  (Arminian) :  Historie  der  Reformatie  in  en  omtrent  de  Xederlanden.  Amst.  1071-74,  4  vols. 
(Also  in  French:  llistoire  de  la  lie  formation  des  Pays-Bas,l'i2u,  and  in  English  by  Chambeilayne.  Lou- 
don, 1720-23,  4  vols.). 

Yi'Ev  EN  Dee.mout  :  Geschiedeniisen  der  Nederlandsche  Tlervormde  Kerk.    Breda,  1819-27,  4  vols 

Van  dek  Kemp:  De  Eere  der  Kederlandsche  Hervormde  Kerk.     Rottcrd.  1S30. 

Gacuard:  Corresj}ondance  de  Gnillanme  le  Taciturne,  Prince  d' Orange,  1S47-5S,  G  vols. 

Grokn  van  Peinsteeer:  Archives  ou  Correspondanre  inedite  de  la  maison  d'OrangeSassau  (1552-S4), 
■;857-Gl,  10  vols. ;  second  series  (1584-168S),  6  vols.  1S57-G1. 

W.M.  H.  Presoott  :  History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain.     New  York,  1855-58,  3  vols. 

A.  Henne:  Hint,  du  regne  de  Charles  V.  en  Belgvpie.    Brux.  1858  sqq.  10  Tom. 

J.  L.  Motley  :  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  London  and  New  York,  1S56,  3  vols.  By  the  same :  His- 
tory of  the  United  Netherlands,  New  York,  1861, 4  vols. 

M.  Koch :  Untersue.h.  vber  die  Emp'rung  der  yiedcrlande.     Leipz.  1S60. 

F.  HOLZWAETU:  Abfall  der  Siederlande.    Schaifhausen,  1SG5-72,  3  vols. 

THE    REFORMATION    IN    THE    NETHERLANDS. 

The  Low  Countries,  conqnered  from  the  sea  by  indomitable  energy — 
tlie  land  of  Erasmus,  of  free  cities,  of  inventions,  and  flourishing  com- 

ary  Revolution  of  1 84S  (witliont  government  sanction,  and  lience  without  legislative  eflTeet),  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  diviiiitj•  of  Christ.  This  induced  Frederick  Monod  to  secede,wiiile 
his  more  distinguished  and  eijually  conscientious  brother  Adolph  remained,  to  tlie  benefit  of  the 
National  body,  which  since  that  time  has  become  more  orthodox.  The  Union  manifests  a  good 
de:d  of  missionary  zeal  and  literary  activity,  and  reacts  favorable  on  the  Established  Church. 
Bcrsier,  in  his  History  of  the  General  Synod,  expresses  himself  satisfied  with  its  results  (close 
of  Introduction  to  Vol.  I.  p.  Ivii.):  ^Xus  siimpatliies  pevsnnnelles  sont  avec  la  droite  dans  Ics 
irois  grandes  questions  que  le  Sjinode  a  cu  a  resoudre :  celle  de  Vautovlte  du  S_i/node,  celle  de 
/a  declaration  de  foi,  celle  enjin  des  conditions  de  foi  et  de  doctrine  auxquelles  les  pasleurs  et 
les  eler.tpurs  devront  desorrnais  souscrire.  Nous  estimons  que  par  ces  irois  votes  la  majorite'  η 
acco7nj>li  des  actes  Jie'ressaires,  et  que  si,  par  un  ahus  de  pouvoir  que  nous  ne  i-ouhns  pas  pre'- 
voir,  le  gouvernement  refusoit  de  ratijier  son  ceuvre  [the  ratification  has  since  been  granted], 
elle  nurait  nainrnoins  pose'  les  fondations  futures  sur  lesquelles,  avec  ou  sans  appui  de  I  Etat, 
rKi/lise  riformde  devra  desorrnais  s'elever.' 
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merce — was  flooded,  through  merchants,  soldiers,  and  books,  Λvith  Prot- 
estant ideas  from  Germany  and  France,  as  with  waters  from  the  Khinc 
and  the  Meuse.  Already  in  1521  Charles  Y.,  who  afterwards  regret- 
ted that  he  had  not  burned  Luther  at  Worms,  issued  from  that  city  an 
edict  for  the  suppression  of  heresy  in  this  the  most  valuable  of  his  in- 
herited dominions.  To  Belgium  belongs  the  honor  of  having  furnished 
the  first  martyrs  of  evangelical  Protestanisra  in  Henry  Voes  and  John 
Esch,  two  Augustinian  monks,  who  were  burned  at  the  stake  in  Brus- 
sels, July  1, 1523,  reciting  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  singing  the  Te  Deum, 
and  who  were  celebrated  by  Luther  in  a  stirring  hyran.^  This  was 
the  fiery  signal  of  a  fearful  persecution,  which  reached  its  height  under 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  the  executor  of  his  bloody  designs,  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  but  resulted  at  last  in  the  establishment  of  national  independ- 
dence  and  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  a  large  part  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  number  of  her  maityrs  exceeds  that  of  any  other  Protest- 
ant Church  during  the  sixteenth  century,  and  perhaps  that  of  the  whole 
primitive  Church  under  the  Poman  empire.^  During  the  ever-memor- 
able conflict  under  William  of  Orange,  Λνΐιο  was  assassinated  by  a  fa- 
natical papist  in  1584,  and  his  second  son  Maurice — an  able  military 
comniauder  and  strict  Calvinist  (d.  1625) — the  Bible,  with  the  Belgic 
Confession  and  Heidelberg  Catechism,  was  the  spiritual  guide  and  com- 
forter of  the  Protestants,  and  fortified  them  against  tlie  assaults  of  the 
enemy.  Calvinism,  which  fears  God  and  no  body  else,  insj)ired  that 
heroic  courage  which  triumphed  over  the  political  and  religious  des- 
potism of  Spain,  and  raised  Holland  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
commercial  and  literary  eminence.^ 

'  See  a  part  of  it,  in  English  and  German,  quoted  by  Gieseler,  Vol.  IV.  p.  311  (Am.  ed.). 

'  Grotius  estimates  the  number  of  Protestant  martyrs  in  Holhind,  under  one  reign,  at  one 
hundred  thousand.  Gibbon  {History  of  the  Decline,  etc.,  at  the  close  of  Ch.  XVI.)  confi- 
dently asserts  that  '  tlie  number  of  Protestants  who  were  executed  by  the  Spaniards  in  a  sin- 
gle province  and  a  single  reign,  f^ir  exceeded  that  of  the  primitive  martyrs  in  the  space  of 
three  centuries,  and  of  the  Roman  empire.'  And  Motley  {History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
lie/)ubi!r, Yol.ll. ]).  ^>0i)  says  of  the  terrible  reign  of  Alva:  '  The  barbarities  committed  amid 
the  sack  and  ruin  of  those  blazing  and  starving  cities  are  almost  beyond  belief;  unborn  infants 
were  torn  from  the  living  bodies  of  their  mothers ;  women  and  children  were  violated  by 
the  thousands,  and  whole  populations  burned  and  hacked  to  pieces  by  soldiers  in  every  mode 
which  cruelty  in  its  wanton  ingenuity  coidd  devise.' 

^  It  is  strange  that  Motley,  in  his  great  works  on  the  Rise,  and  the  History  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,  ignores  the  Belgic  Confession,  and  barely  mentions  the  name  of  Guido  de  Bres. 

Vol.  L— K  κ 
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GUIDO    DE   BRES. 


The  chief  autlior  of  the  Bclgiu  Confession  is  Gcido  (or  Gnv,"\yido) 
DE  Ekes,  a  iioLle  evangelist  and  martyr  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
the  Netherlands.  He  was  born  about  1540  at  Mons,  in  Ilennegau, 
educated  in  the  Koman  Churcli,  and  by  diligent  reading  of  the  Script- 
ures converted  to  the  evangelical  faitli.  Expelled  from  his  country, 
he  sought  refuge  in  London  under  Edward  VI.,  where  he  joined  the 
Belgic  fugitives,  and  prepared  himself  for  the  ministry.  Afterwards 
he  studied  at  Lausanne,  and  became  a  traveling  evangelist  in  South- 
western Belgium  and  Northern  France — from  Dieppe  to  Sedan,  from 
Valenciennes  to  Antwei'p.  After  the  conquest  of  French  Flanders  he 
was,  together  with  a  younger  missionai-y  from  Geneva,  Peregrin  de  la 
Grange,  taken  prisoner,  put  in  chains,  and  hanged  on  the  last  day  of 
May,  15C)7,  for  disobedience  to  the  commands  of  the  court  at  Brussels, 
and  especially  for  the  distribution  of  tlie  holy  communion  in  the  Re- 
formed congregations.  From  prison  the  youthful  martyr  wrote  letters 
of  comfort  to  his  brethren,  his  old  mother,  his  wife,  and  his  children, 
and  met  his  death  as  if  it  were  a  marriage-feast.''  In  his  proper  home 
Protestantism  was  completely  suppressed,  but  in  the  neigliboring  coun- 
tries of  Holland  and  the  Lower  Rhine  it  spread  and  flourished. 


THE  belgic  confession. 


The  Belgic  Confession  was  prepared  in  15G1  by  Guido  de  Bros, 
with  the  aid  of  Adrien  de  Saravia  (professor  of  theology  in  Leyden, 
afterwards  at  Cambi-idge,  where  he  died,  1613),  II.  Modetus  (for  some 
time  chajilain  of  ^yilliam  of  Orange),  and  G.  "Wingen,  in  the  French 
hmguage,  to  prove  the  Reformed  faith  from  the  Word  of  God.^  It 
Avas  revised  by  Francis  Junius,  of  Bourges  (1515-1002) — a  student  of 


'  See,  on  Guy  de  Bii^s,  the  enlai'ged  edition  of  Crespin's  Histoire  dcs  Martyrs,  Geneve,  1G17, 
pp.  731-7.")0,  and  tlie  Brnsscls  edition  of  the  Con/,  de/oi,  p.  li). 

'  Saravia,  in  a  letter  to  Uytenbogardus  (Apr.  1 15,  IG 1 L'),  qnoted  by  Niemeycv  (PiOlcg.  p.  Hi.) 
and  Gieseler  (Ch.  Hist.  Vol.  IV.  ]>.  314,  Λιη.  ed,),  says:  ^  Ju/o  me  il/ius  confessionis  ex  pri- 
mis  uniMH  /iiisse  auctorihus  prnfiteor,  strut  et  Ilermannus  Modetus:  nescio  an  plitres  suit  stt- 
perstites.  Ilia  prima  fuit  ronscripla  (xall'ico  sermone  a  Christi  servo  et  mnrti/re  Cuidone  de  lircs, 
sed  anteqiiam  ederetur  ministris  verbi  JJei,  qnos  potiiit  naiirisci,  illam  communicavit :  et  emeu- 
dnnduin  s!  quid  di.yiliceret,  addeiiduin,  detralieudum  proposult,  ttt  unius  oj)us  censeri  non  de- 
heal.  Sed  nemo  eorimi,  qui  mnnum  apposuerunt,  umqnam  co'jitavit  Jidei  canonem  edere,  veruin 
ex  canonicis  scrijitis  Jidem  suam  probare.' 
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Calvin,  pastor  of  a  "Walloon  congregation  at  Antwerp,  and  afterwards 
professor  of  tlieology  at  Leyden — who  abridged  the  sixteenth  article, 
and  sent  a  copy  to  Geneva  and  other  churches  for  approval.  It  was 
probably  printed  in  1562,  or  at  all  events  in  1566,  and  afterwards  trans- 
lated into  Dutch,  German,  and  Latin.  It  Avas  presented  to  the  bigoted 
Philip  II.,  1562,  in  the  vain  hope  of  securing  toleration,  and  with  an 
address  which  breathes  the  genuine  spirit  of  martyrdom.  The  peti- 
tioners protest  against  the  charge  of  being  rebels,  and  declare  that  not- 
withstanding they  number  more  than  a  hundred  thousand,  and  are  ex- 
posed to  the  most  cruel  oppression,  they  obey  the  Government  in  all 
lawful  things  ;  but  that  rather  than  deny  Christ  before  men  they  would 
'  offer  their  backs  to  stripes,  their  tongues  to  knives,  their  mouths  to 
gags,  and  their  whole  bodies  to  the  fire,  M'ell  knowing  that  those  who 
follow  Christ  must  take  his  cross  and  deny  themselves.'^ 

The  Confession  was  publicly  adopted  by  a  Synod  at  Antwerp  (1566), 
then  at  Wesel  (1568),  more  formally  by  a  Synod  at  Emden  (1571)^,  by 
a  national  Synod  at  Dort  (1574),  another  at  Middelburg  (1581),  and 
again  by  the  great  Synod  of  Dort,  April  29, 1619.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
Arminians  had  demanded  partial  changes,  and  the  text  had  become 
confused,  the  Synod  of  Dort  submitted  the  French,  Latin,  and  Dutch 
texts  to  a  careful  revision.  Since  that  time  the  Belgic  Confession,  to- 
gether with  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  has  been  the  recognized  symbol 
of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  Holland  and  Belgium.^  It  is  also  the 
doctrinal  standard  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  the  United 
States,  which  holds  to  it  even  more  tenaciously  than  the  mother  Church 
in  the  Xetherlands.* 

'  The  address  is  given  in  full  by  Buckel,  1.  c.  pp.  480-484^. 

^  The  Brussels  ed.  (p.  viii.)  says  :  '  Ze  5  Octobre,  en  1571,  il/ut  static^ par  !e  premier  synode 
national  des  Eglises  wallonnes  et  flamandes  tenu  a  Embden,  que  cette  Confession  serait  sign^e 
par  tons  les  membres  presents  au  dit  synode  et  par  tons  ceux  qui  seraient  admis  au  saint  ministere.'' 

^  The  Socie'te  evanguliqve  or  Eglise  Chretienne  missionnaire  beige  requires  from  Us  ministers 
a  qualified  subscription  to  the  Belgic  Confession  with  '  une  reserve  prealable  en  repoussant  ce 
qui  dans  la  Confession  beige  regarde  Γ  exercise  du  pouvoir  civil  en  matiere  defoij' 

*  The  following  formula  of  subscription  is  required  from  ministers  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  in  America:  '  We,  the  underwritten.  Ministers  of  theΛVord  of  God,  residing  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Classis  of  N.  N. ,  do  hereby  sincerely,  and  in  good  conscience  before  the  Lord,  de- 
clare by  this  our  subscription,  that  we  heartily  believe,  and  are  persuaded,  that  all  the  articles 
and  points  of  doctrine  contained  in  the  [Belgic]  Confession  and  [Heidelberg]  Catechism  of  the 
Reformed  [Dutch]  Church,  together  with  the  explanation  of  some  points  of  the  aforesaid  doc- 
trine made  in  the  National  Synod  held  at  Dordrecht  in  the  year  IGIO,  do  fidly  agree  with  the 
Word  of  God.     We  promise,  therefore,  diligently  to  teach,  and  faithfully  to  defend  the  afore- 
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CONTENTS. 

Tlie  Belgic  Confession  contains  tliirtj^-seven  Articles,  and  follows 
the  order  of  the  Gallican  Confession,  but  is  less  polemical  and  more 
full  and  elaborate,  especially  on  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Chnrch, 
and  the  Sacraments.^  It  is,  npon  the  Avhole,  the  best  symbolical  state- 
ment of  the  Calvinistic  system  of  doctrine,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Westminster  Confession. 

THE   TEXT. 

The  text  has  undergone  several  modifications  as  regards  the  wording 
and  length,  but  not  as  reijards  the  doctrine. 

The  French  text  must  be  considered  as  the  original.^  Of  the  first 
edition  of  1561  or  1562  no  copies  are  known.  The  Synod  of  Antwerp, 
in  Sept.,  1580,  ordered  a  precise  parchment  copy  of  the  revised  text  (of 
Junius)  to  be  made  for  its  archives,  Μ'ΐήοΐι  copy  had  to  be  signed  by 
every  new  minister.  This  manuscript  has  always  been  regarded  in 
the  Belgic  churches  as  the  authentic  document.^  The  Synod  of  Dort 
ordered  a  new  revision,  with  a  view  to  bring  the  Latin,  French,  and 
Dutch  texts  into  harmony  on  the  basis  of  the  manuscript  copy  of  1580. 
The  Leyden  edition  of  1669  gives  in  two  parallel  columns  the  original 

said  doctrine,  without  either  directly  or  indirectly  contradicting  the  same  by  our  public  preach- 
ing or  Avritings.  We  declare,  moreover,  that  we  not  only  reject  all  errors  that  militate  ngainst 
this  doctrine,  and  particularly  tliose  which  are  condemned  in  the  above-mentioned  Synod,  but 
that  we  are  disposed  to  refute  and  contradict  them,  and  to  exert  ourselves  in  keeping  tlie 
Church  pure  fiom  such  errors.  And  if  hereafter  any  difficulties  or  difterent  sentiments  re- 
specting the  aforesaid  doctrine  should  arise  in  our  minds,  we  promise  that  we  will  neitlier 
publicly  nor  privately  propose,  teach,  or  defend  the  same,  either  by  preaching  or  by  Λvriting, 
until  we  have  first  revealed  such  sentiment  to  the  Consistory,  Classis,  or  Synod,  that  the  same 
may  be  there  examined,'  etc. 

'  Ebrard  (Ilandlmch  der  Kirchen-  iind  OocjmengescJi.  Yol.  III.  p.  310)  says  that  besides  the 
Gallican  Confession  as  the  basis,  use  was  made  also  of  the  Friesian  Confession  of  Utenhoven, 
wliich  the  English  exiles  brouglit  with  them  to  Emden,  and  of  the  Catechism  of  Laski. 
■  *  It  is  entitled, '  Cw7?ye.ssiow  de  Foif  faicte  d'un  commun  accord  pour  les  fideles  qui  conver- 
sent  es  Pays-Baa,  lesqueh  d^sirent  vivi'e  selon  la  jnireti  de  VEvanijile  de  nostre  Seii/neur 
Jesus- Christ.'  This  title  is  followed  by  two  mottoes — the  one  from  Apoc.  ii.  10:  ^ Sois  fidl-le 
jtisques  a  la  mart  et  je  te  donneraij  la  couronne  de  vie;'  the  other  from  1  Pet.  iii.  lr>:  ^Soyrz 
tousjours  appareillez  a  respondre  a  r.hacun  qid  vous  demande  raison  de  Γ esperance  qui  est  en 
vous.'  On  the  second  leaf  there  is  over  the  head  of  the  first  article  the  brief  title,  '  Confession 
vrayement  Chretienne  contenant  le  sommaire  de  la  doctrine  de  Dieu  et  salttt  dternel  de  I  ante.' 

^  The  lirussels  ed.  says  (p.  39):  ^C'est  prohahlement  d'aprcs  la  copie  de  Junius  que  retle 
Confession  a  itii  imprimee  dans  le  livre  des  Martyrs  de  Crcspin.  Le  text  de  Crespin  ne  dijfere 
pus  de  celui  du  manuscrit  authentique.' 
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text  and  the  revised  text  of  Dort.  A  Rotterdam  edition  of  the  Psalter, 
1787,  carefully  reprints  the  original  text  in  the  old  spelling  from  the  man- 
nscript,  with  the  changes  of  Dort  in  notes.  The  Brussels  edition  of  1850 
presents  the  ancient  text  of  1580,  as  revised  at  Dort,  in  modern  French.' 
Next  in  authority  is  the  Latin  text,  but  of  this  there  are  likewise 
several  recensions,  a  shorter  and  a  larger.  The  first  Latin  translation 
was  made  from  the  revised  French  copy  of  Francis  Junius,  probably 
by  Beza,  or  under  his  direction,  for  the  Harmonia  Confessionum^ 
Geneva,  1581  (distributed  under  different  heads,  with  the  other  Con- 
fessions).^ The  same  passed  into  the  first  edition  of  tlie  Corjpus  et 
Syntagma  Confessionum,  Geneva,  1612.  Another  translation  was  pre- 
pared, 1618,  for  the  use  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  by  Festus  ITommius, 
pastor  in  Leyden,  and  one  of  the  scribes  of  that  Synod.^  This  text 
was  revised  in  the  following  year  by  that  Synod,  and  thus  approved 
and  incorporated  with  its  acts  in  the  146th  session.*  The  revision  of 
Dort  was  reproduced  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Corpus  et  Syntagma 
Covf.,  1654.^     The  excellent  English  version  in  use  in  the  Reformed 

'  Tliis  careful  edition,  issued  by  the  Evangelical  Society  of  Belgium,  is  reproduced  in  the 
third  volume  of  this  work,  together  with  the  English  version  now  used  by  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  in  America.     Both  agree,  sentence  for  sentence. 

^  See  Nute  critique  at  the  close  of  the  Brussels  edition,  p.  39  :  '■Junius  envoya  une  copie  de 
cette  revision  a  Geneve.  Theodore  de  Beza  la  fit  imprimer  [in  French  ?].  C'est  lui,  sans 
doute,  qui  la  traduisit  en  latin,  comme  elle  se  trouve  dans  '"'■  Γ  Harmonia  Confessionum,'" 
Genevce,  1581.'  That  this  was  the  first  Latin  translation  is  stated  in  the  Harmonia,  τρ.  3 : 
'■  Be/gica,  Gallice  omnium  Belgicarum  Ecclesiarum  nomine  anno  1566  edita,  ac  demum  anno 
1579  [1571?]  in  publica  Belgii  Synodo  repetita  et  confirmata,  Belgiceque  versa.  Nunc 
denique  a  nobis  etiam  Latine  expressa.' 

^  ''Confessio  ecclesiarum  reformatarum  in  Belglo.  .  .  .  in  usum  futurm  synodi  nationalis 
latine  edidit  et  collegit  Festus  Hommius.^  Ludg.  Batav.  1G18.  Niemeyer  (pp.  3G0  sqq.)  gives 
this  translation,  which  more  nearly  agrees  with  the  older  version,  and  he  adds  some  read- 
ings from  the  first  edition  of  the  Corpus  et  Syntagma. 

*  See  the  extracts  from  the  Acts  of  the  14:4th  Session,  April  29,  1619,  in  Niemeyer,  p.  Iv. 

*  Under  the  title  Ecclesiarum  Belgicarum  Christiana  atque  Orthodoxa  Confessio,  sumnmm 
doctrince  de  Deo  et  ceterna  anlmarum  salute  complectens,  prout  In  Synodo  Dortrechtana  fuit  re- 
cognita  et  approhata.  The  articles  are  numbered,  but  have  no  titles.  The  diflferencc  between 
this  and  tlie  first  Latin  translation  maybe  judged  from  the  following  specimen : 

Ηαπμοχια  Confessioxum,  1581  (p.  3G).        Corpus  et  Syntagma  Confessionum,  ed.  IL, 

1654  (p.  129). 

Art.  I.   Corde   credimus,  et  ore  confitemur,  Art.  I.    Corde  credimus,  et  ore  confitemur 

unlearn  esse  et  slm])licemessentiumspiritualem,  omnes,  unicam    esse   et   simjdicem   essentiam 

qnam  iJeum   vocamiis,  aternum,  incomprehen•  spiritualem,   quam   Deum    vocamus,    eumque 

sibllem,  inconsplcuum,  Immutabllem,  infinitum,  aternum,  incomprehenslbilem,   invisibilem,  in- 

qzti  totus  est  sapiens,  fonsque  omnium  bonorum  finitum,  omnipotentem,  summe  sapientem, 

uberrimus.  justum  et  boxum,  ornniumque  bonorumfontem 

uberrimum. 
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Dutcli  Church  of  America  is  made  from  the  Latin  text  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort. 

§  Go.  The  Arminian  Controversy.     A.D.  1604-1619. 

Literature. 
I.  Arminian  Souuoes. 

Scn'pta  adversaria  Cui.i.\tionis  IIagif.nsis.  In  Butch,  Gravenliags,  1612  ;  in  Latin,  by  Petnia  Berlins, 
Lcyden,  1616.    This  contains  the  authentic  text  of  the  Remonstrance. 

Remonstbantia,  or  the  Five  Articles  of  1610.  A  German  translation  in  Buckel's  Evang.  Reform. 
Bckenntniss-Schriften.     Leipzig,  1847,  pp.  545-553. 

Simon  Ensoonis  (Prof.  atLeyden,  1612;  expelled  by  the  Synod  of  Dort,  1618;  Prof,  at  the  Remonstrant 
Seminary,  1634 ;  d.  1643) :  Con/essio  sen  Declaralio  Pastorum  qui  lievwnstrarites  vocantur,  etc.,  Ilarderw. 
1621  in  Dutch,  1622  in  Latin  (German  transl.  in  Bockel,  1.  c.  pp.  572-640).  Also  his  Apologia  pro  Confes- 
sione  Remonstr.,  1629.  Both  are  iucltided  in  the  works  of  Episcojjins,  2d  ed.  Loudon,  1678,  Vol.  U.  Part 
IL  pp.  69  sqq. ;  95  sqq. 

AoTA  ET  SoRiPTA  SvNonAi.iA  DoiiKUAORNA  viiitistmrtim  Κεμονβτιιαντιγμ  in  feeder ato  Belgio.  2  Cor. 
xiii.  8.  ILarderwiici,  1620.  This  volume  (a  copy  of  which  is  iu  the  Union  Theol.  Seminary  Library)  con- 
tains the  official  acts  and  dogmatic  writings  of  the  Remonstrants  in  explanation  and  defense  of  their 
five  articles  against  the  decisions  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  including  a  lengthy  exposition  of  the  ninth 
chapter  of  Romans  and  other  Scripture  passages  quoted  against  them. 

Jao.  Akminics  (1560-16i»i():  Disputationes  ptiblicce  et  privatce.  Ludg.  Bat.  1614,  2d  ed.  (with  the  Oratio 
Petri  uertii  de  vita  et  obitu  A rminii.).  Akmin.  Opera,  Lugd.  Bat.  1629,  and  other  editions.  English  trans- 
lation of  The  Worka  of  Jam  r.s  Auminius,  by  James  Nichols  (Vols.  I.  and  II.  1825  and  1S28),  and  by  (Γ.  R.  Bag- 
nail  (Vol.  III.).    Auburn  and  Buffalo,1853. 

Also  the  writings  of  Episcopius  (d.  1643) :  Geotius  (d.l645);  Li-muoboh  (d.  1714);  Clekiocs  (d.  1736); 
Wetstein  (d.  1754),  and  other  distinguished  Arminian  scholars.  Comp.  A.  van  Cattenbl-ugii  :  Bibli- 
otheea  Scriptorum  Remonstrantium.    Amst.  1728. 

II.  Anti-.\rminian  on  Cat.vinistio  Soubces. 

The  Acts  and  Proceedings  of  the  Nation  at.  Synod  of  Dort  :  Acta  Sgiiodi  Xationalis,  in  nomine  Domini 
iiostri  Jesu  Christi,  autoritate  ordinuni  generalium  Foedcrati  Belgii  provinciartim,  Dortrechti  Itabitce  anno 
1818  e<  1619.  Accedunt  jilenissima  de  quinque  articulis  theologorum  judicia.  Dord.  1620, 4to.  (The  judicia 
theologorum  are  omitted  in  the  Elzevir  folio  ed.  of  the  same  date.) 

I'lie  Sufiage  of  the  Dicities  of  Great  Britain  concerning  the  .irticlcs  of  the  Smod  of  Dort,  signed  b'j  them 
til  1619  [?Lond.  1G24]. 

Reports  of  Beehinger,  the  Hessian,  and  other  foreign  delegates. 

III.  HiSToniCAT.  and  Controversial. 

P.  ΛΓοι.ΐΝ.«;ϋ8  (Calvinist) :  Anatome  Arminianismi.    Leyden,  1619,  etc. 

N.  Vedei.  (Calv.) :  Arcana  Arminianismi.    Leyden,  1632-34,  4  Parts,  4to. 

Pei-tius:  Ilarmonia  Remonstrantium  et  Socinianorum.     Ludg.  16.33. 

Bvssen  :  De  preedestinatione  contra  Remonstrantes  et  Jeeuitas.     Gorchum,  1660. 

Sam.  Riietorfort:  Examen  Arminianismi.     Utrecht,  1668. 

Janus  L'ytenhooaert  (Arminian) :  Kerckelijeke  Historic,  etc.    Rotterdam.  1647. 

Jac.  Tuigi.andiub  (Calvinist) :  Kerckelijeke  Geschicdenissen  van  de  vereen.  Kederlanden.    Lcyden,  1650. 

Jo.  IIai.esii  Historia  Concilii  Dordraccni ;  J.  L.  Moshemius  vertit,  variis  observatinnibus  et  vita  Halesii 
auxit.  Hamburg,  1724.  John  Hales  (1584-1656),  Canon  of  Windsor— called  'the  Ever-memorable'— at- 
tended the  Synod  of  Dort,  by  which  he  became  a  convert  to  Arminianism,  and  wrote  Golden  Remains; 
Letters  from  the  Si/nod  of  Dort;  Acta  Si/nodi  Dnrdr. ;  Sententia  Ai'minii;  see  Works,  1765,  3  vols. 

Peter  IIevi.in  (a  friend  of  Laud  and  Arminian,  d.  1662) :  Historia  Qidnqnartiriilaris ;  or,  a  Declara- 
tion of  tlie  Judgment  of  the  Western  Churchc,  and  more  particularly  of  the  Cliurch  of  England,  in  the  Five 
Controverted  Points,  reproached  in  these  last  times  bg  tite  name  of  .Arminianism.    London,  1660,  in  3  Parts. 

Geriiari)  Brandt  (Remonstrant  preacher  at  Amsterdam,  d.  1685) :  Historic  der  Reformatie  {History  of 
the  Reformation  in  and  about  the  Low  Countries,  from  the  Eighth  Century  down  to  the  Sytiod  of  Dort),  Amst. 
1677-1704,  4  vols.  Very  full  on  the  Remonstrant  controversy.  An  English  translation,  by  Chamberlavne, 
London,  1720-23,  4  vols.  fol.    (The  last  volinne  gives  the  history  from  1600  to  1623.)    Also  in  French,  1726. 

Zei.tner  (d.  1738):  Creviarium  controversiarum  cum  Rcmonstrantibics  agitatarum.  Norimb.  and 
Altdorf,  1719. 

Jao.  Regeniiooq:  Hist,  der  Remonstranten,  in  Dutch,  Amsterd.  1774  sqq.,  3  vols.:  in  German,  Lcmgo, 
1741-S4. 

G.  S.  Fraske:  Historia  dogmatum  Arminianorum.     Kiel,  1S14. 

ΤιιοΜΛβ  Soott:  The  Articles  of  the  Synod  of  Dort;  with  a  History  of  Ecc7its  which  made  way  for  that 
Synod,  elc.    London,  1818.     (Calviuistic.) 
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James  Νιοποι.θ  (Arminian):  Calvinism  and  Arminianism  compared  in  their  Principles  and  Tendency. 
Lond.  1S24,  2  vols.    (An  ill-digested  mass  of  materials.) 
M.  Gkaf:  Beitrage  zur  Genchichte  der  Sijnode  von  Dordrecht.     Basle,  1825. 

D.  i)E  Bray:  L'histoire  de  l'£glise  Arminienne.     Strasburg,  1S35. 

Joannes  Tide.man  (Remonstrant  preacher  at  Rotterdam) :  De  Remonstrantie  en  het  Rcmonstrantisme. 
Historisch  onderzoek.    Te  Haarlem,  1S51  (pp.  131). 

H.  Heppe  (Melanchthouiau) :  Ilistoria  Sijnodi  Xat.  Dordr.  in  Niedner's  Zeitschrift  fur  hist.  Theol.,  1853, 
pp.  22T-327.  Contains  the  Report  of  the  Hessian  deputies  to  Landgrave  Moritz,  Λvith  Introduction  and 
Notes.     The  same :  Art.  Dortrecht  in  Herzog's  Rcal-Encykl.  Vol.  III.  p.  4SG. 

Alex.  Scuweizer  :  Centraldogmen.    Zurich,  Vol.  II.  (1S5G)  pp.  31-201. 

G.  Frank  :  Geschichte  der  Protest.  Theol.     Leipz.  1SC3,  Vol.  I.  pp.  403  sqq. 

M.  SonNEOiiENHURGER  (Independent,  d.  1S48) :  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Lehrbegriffe  der  kleineren  protest. 
Kirchenpartcien,  ed.  by  Ilundeshagen.     Frankf.  a.  M.  1863,  pp.  5-2G. 

William  Cdnningham  (Calvinist) :  Historical  Theology.     Edinb.  1864,  Vol.  II.  ch.  xxv.  pp.  3T1-513. 

E.  Bi')HL  (Calvinist) :  Blatter  der  Erinnerung  an  die  Dordrechter  Synodc,  250  Jahre  nach  ihrem  Zu- 
sammentritt  alien  Freunden  der  reform,.  Lehre  geividmet.    Detmold,  1868  (41  pp.). 

JouN  L.  Motley  :  The  Life  and  Death  of  John  of  Barneveld,  Advocate  of  Holland.  N.  T.  1874,  2  vols, 
chs.  viii.  and  xiv.  Motley  gives  the  political  history  of  the  period,  but  barely  touches  on  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  and  with  strong  antipathy  to  Calvinism. 

Comp.  also  Wuedon  (Methodist),  art.  .irminianism,  and  A.  A.  Hodoe  (Presbyterian),  Calvinism,  both 
in  Johnson's  Cyclop.  \\>\.  I.  (1S74),  representing  both  sides.  Also  art.  Arminianism,  in  M'CIiutock  and 
Strong's  Cyclop.  Vol.  I.  p.  412  (Methodist). 

Tlie  Arminian  controversy  is  the  most  important  which  took  place 
•within  the  Reformed  Chnrch.  It  corresponds  to  the  Pelagian  and  the 
Jansenist  controversies  in  the  Catholic  Clinrch.  It  involves  the  prob- 
lem of  ages,  which  again  and  again  has  baiHed  the  ken  of  theolo- 
gians and  philosophers,  and  will  do  so  to  the  end  of  time :  the  re- 
lation of  divine  sovereignty  and  hnman  responsibility.  It  started 
with  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  turned  round  five  articles  or 
'knotty  points'  of  Calvinism;  hence  the  term  '  quinquarticular'  con- 
troversy. Calvinism  represented  the  consistent,  logical,  conservative 
orthodoxy ;  Arminianism  an  elastic,  progressive,  changing  liberalism. 
Cahinism  triumphed  in  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  excluded  Arminian- 
ism. So,  in  the  preceding  generation,  strict  Lntheranism  had  tri- 
umphed over  Melanchthonianism  in  the  Formula  of  Concord.  But 
in  both  Churches  the  spirit  of  the  conquered  party  rose  again  from 
time  to  time  within  the  ranks  of  orthodoxy,  to  exert  its  moderating 
and  liberalizing  influence  or  to  open  new  issues  in  the  progressive 
march  of  theological  science. 

ORIGIN    AND    TROGKESS    OF    ARMINIANISM    TILL    1G18. 

The  Arminian  controversy  arose  in  Holland  towards  the  close  of 
the  heroic  conflict  with  foreign  political  and  ecclesiastical  despotism. 
This  very  contest  of  forty-five  years'  duration,  so  full  of  trials  and 
afflictions,  stimulated  the  intellectual  and  moral  energies  of  an  honest, 
earnest,  freedom-loving,  and  tenacious  people,  and  made  the  Protest- 
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aiit  part  of  the  Xetherlancls  the  first  country  in  Christendom  for  in- 
dustry, commerce,  education,  and  culture.  The  Universities  of  Ley- 
den,  founded  in  1575,  as  the  city's  reward  for  its  heroic  resistance 
to  Spain,  Franecker  (15S5),  Groningen  (1612),  Utrecht  (1G3G),  and 
Ilarderwyk  (1G4S)  soon  excelled  older  schools  of  learning.  The  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  the  United  Provinces  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
foreign  delegates  to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  where  they  found  clean  and 
stately  mansions,  generous  hospitality,  and  every  comfort  and  luxury 
which  commerce  could  bring  from  all  parts  of  the  earth.  This  was 
the  soil  on  which  the  Calvinistic  system  Avas  brought  to  its  severest  test. 
The  controversy  was  purely  theological  in  its  nature,  but  owing  to  the 
intimate  connection  of  Chm-cli  and  State  it  became  inevitably  entan- 
gled in  political  issues,  and  shook  the  whole  country.  The  Keformed 
Chui'chcs  in  Fi-ance,  Switzerland,  Germany,  England,  and  Scotland 
took  a  deep  interest  in  it,  and  sided,  upon  the  whole,  with  the  Cal- 
vinistic party ;  while  the  Lutheran  Church  sympathized  to  some  ex- 
tent with  the  Arminian. 

The  founder  of  Arminianism,  from  whom  it  derives  its  name,  is 
James  Arminiiis  (15G0-1C09).'  lie  studied  under  Beza  at  Geneva, 
was  elected  minister  at  Amsterdam  (15SS),  and  then  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  Leyden  (1603),  as  successor  of  Francis  Junius,  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  revision  of  the  Belgic  Confession.  He  was  at  first  a  strict 
Calvinist,  but  while  eno-afi-ed  in  investicatino;  and  defendino;  the  Calvin- 
istic  doctrines  against  the  writings  of  Dirik  ΛΌlckaerts  zoon  Ivoorn- 
heert,^  at  the  request  of  the  magistrate  of  Amsterdam,  he  found  the 
arguments  of  the  opponent  stronger  than  his  own  convictions,  and  be- 
came a  convert  to  the  doctrine  of  universal  grace  and  of  the  freedom 
of  will.  He  saw  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Romans  the  description  of 
a  legalistic  conflict  of  the  awakened  but  unregenerate  man,  while  Au- 


'  His  Dutch  name  is  Jacob  van  Hermanns  or  Hcimanson,  Harmensen. 

'  Koonilieert  was  Secretarius  at  Haarlem,  and  a  forerunner  of  the  Remonstrants  (d.  1.590). 
He  attacked  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  and  Beza  on  predestination  and  the  pnnislunent  of  heretics 
(1Γ.78),  wrote  against  the  Heidelberg  Catecliism  (lo.s;?),  :ind  advocated  toleration  and  a  re- 
duction of  the  number  of  articles  of  faith.  His  works  were  published  at  Amsterdam,  Ki.'.O. 
See  li'A\\e,  art.  Koornficert,  and  Schweizer,  Vol.  II.  p.  40.  Another  forerunner  of  Arminian- 
ism was  Caspar  Koolhaas,  preacher  in  Leyden,  who  was  ])rotected  by  the  civil  magistrate, 
but  excommunicated  by  a  provincial  Synod  at  Haarlem,  1582.  It  should  be  remembered 
also  that  Erasmus,  the  advocate  of  free-will,  against  Luther,  was  held  in  high  esteem  in  his 
native  country,  and  that  the  views  of  Castellio,  Uolsec,  and  Iluber  had  made  some  impression. 
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gnstine  and  the  Refonners  referred  it  to  the  regenerate.  He  denied 
the  decree  of  reprobation,  and  moderated  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
He  advocated  a  revision  of  the  Belgic  Confession  and  Heidelberg 
Catechism.  He  came  into  open  conflict  with  his  snpralapsarian  col- 
league, Francis  Gomar  (1563-1045),  who  had  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  but  now  became  his  chief  antagonist. 
Hence  the  strict  Calvinists  were  called  '  Gomarists.'  The  controversy 
soon  spread  over  all  Holland.  Arminius  applied  to  the  Government 
to  convoke  a  synod  (appealing,  like  the  Donatists,  to  the  very  power 
which  afterwards  condemned  him),  but  died  of  a  painful  disorder  be- 
fore it  convened.^  He  was  a  learned  and  able  divine ;  and  during 
the  controversy  Λvhich  embittered  his  life  he  showed  a  meek.  Christian 
spirit.  'Condemned  by  others,'  said  Grotius,  'he  condemned  none.' 
His  views  on  anthropology  and  soteriology  approached  those  of  the 
Melanchthonian  school  in  the  Lutheran  Cimrch,  but  the  tendency  of 
his  theology  was  towards  a  latitudinarian  liberalism,  which  developed 
itself  in  his  followers.^ 

After  his  death  the  learned  Simon  Episcopius  (Bisschop,  15S3-1644), 
his  successor  in  the  chair  of  theology  at  Leyden,  afterwards  profess- 
or in  the  Arminian  College  at  Amsterdam,^  and  the  eloquent  Janus 
Uytenbogaert  (1557-1644),  preacher  at  the  Hague,  and  for  some  time 
cliaplain  of  Prince  Maurice,  became  tlie  theological  leaders  of  the 
Arminian  party.  The  great  statesman,  John  van  Olden  Barneveldt 
(1549-1619),  Advocate-General  of  Holland  and  Friesland,  and  Hugo 
Grotius  (1583-1645),  the  most  comprehensive  scholar  of  his  age,  equally 
distinguished  as  statesman,  jnrist,  theologian,  and  exegete,  sympathized 
with  the  Arminians,  gave  them  the  Aveight  of  their  powerful  influence, 

'  In  the  same  year  (I GOO)  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England  arriAed  in  Leyden,  where 
they  enjoyed  religions  freedom  till  their  departnre  for  America  (1620).  Arminius  was  born 
in  the  same  year  in  which  Melanchthon  died  (1560). 

-  Caspar  Brandt :  Historia  viUe  J.  Arminii,  ed.  by  Gerhard  Brandt  (son  of  the  author), 
with  additions  by  Mosheim,  1725;  Engl,  transl.  by  Guthrie,  Lond.  1854.  Bangs's  Li/e  of 
Ariiiiiiius,  N.  York,  1843.  INIosheim  calls  him  'a  man  whom  even  his  enemies  commend  for 
his  ingenuity,  acuteness,  and  piety.'  His  motto  was,  Ά  good  conscience  is  a  paradise.'  In 
his  testament  (see  extract  in  Gieseler,  Vol.  IV.  p.  508,  note  7),  he  affirms  that  he  diligently 
hilinred  to  teach  nothing  but  what  he  could  prove  from  the  Scriptures,  and  what  tended  to 
edification  and  peace  among  Christians,  excepting  popery, '  with  which,'  he  says,  'there  can 
be  no  unity  of  failii,  no  bond  of  piety  and  peace.'  Grotius  was  much  milder  towards  the 
Catholics. 

^  Limborch  :   Vita  Ej/iscopii.     Amst.  1701. 
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and  advocated  peace  and  toleration ;  but  they  favored  a  republican 
confederacy  of  States  rather  than  a  federal  State  tending  to  monarchy, 
against  the  ambitious  designs  of  Maurice,  the  Stadtholder  and  military 
leader  of  the  Republic,  wlio  Avished  to  consolidate  his  power,  and  bv 
cunc-luding  a  truce  with  Spain  (1G09)  they  incurred  the  suspicion  of  dis- 
loyalty.^ The  Calvinists  were  the  national  and  popular  party,  and  em- 
braced the  great  majority  of  the  clergy.  They  stood  on  tlie  solid  basis 
of  the  recognized  standaitls  of  doctrine.  At  the  same  time  they  ad- 
vocated the  independent  action  of  the  Churcli  against  the  latitudinarian 
Erastianism  of  their  opponents. 

The  Arminians  formularized  tlieir  creed  in  Five  Articles  (drawn  up 
by  Uytenbogaert),  and  laid  them  before  the  representatives  of  Ilolland 
and  AVest  Friesland  in  ICIO  under  the  name  of  liemonstrcmce,  signed 
by  forty-six  ministers.  The  Calvinists  issued  a  Counter -liemonstrance. 
Hence  the  party  names  Remonstrants  (Protestants  against  Calvinism), 
and  Counter-Remonstrants  (Calvinists,  or  Gomarists).  A  Conference 
was  held  between  the  two  parties  at  the  Hague  {Collatio  Hagiensis)  in 
IGll,  but  witliout  leading  to  an  agreement.  A  discussion  at  Delft,  1G13, 
and  the  edict  of  tlie  States  of  Holland  in  favor  of  peace,  IGl-i,  pre- 
pared by  Grotius,  had  no  better  result. 

THE    SYNOD    OF    DOET. 

At  last,  after  a  great  deal  of  controversy  and  complicated  prepara- 
tions, the  Xational  Synod  of  Dort"  was  convened  by  the  States-General, 
Nov.  13,  IGIS,  and  lasted  till  May  9, 1G19.  It  consisted  of  eighty-four 
members  and  eighteen  secular  commissioners.  Of  these  fifty-eight  were 
Dutchmen,  the  rest  foreigners.  The  foreign  Eeformed  Churches  Avere 
invited  to  send  at  least  three  or  four  divines  each,  Avith  th.e  right  to 
vote. 

James  I.  of  England  sent  Drs.  George  Carleton,  Bishop  of  Llan- 
daff  (afterwards  of  Chichester) ;  John  Davenant,  Bishop  of  Salisbury ; 
Samuel  Ward,  Professor  of  Cambridge ;  the  celebrated  Joseph  Hall, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Xorwidi  (who,  however,  liad  to  leave 


'  On  Barneveldt,  see  the  work  of  Motley  ;  on  Hugo  Grotius,  the  monograph  of  Luden, 
Berlin,  180(1. 

^  In  Dutch,  Dordrecht  or  Dordtrccht ;  in  Latin,  Dordraciiin— an  old  fortified  town  in  which 
the  indejiendcnce  of  the  United  Provinces  was  declared  in  1J72. 
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before  the  close,  and  was  replaced  by  Thomas  Goad),  and  AValter  Bal- 
canquall,  a  Scotchman,  and  chaplain  of  the  King.  The  Palatinate 
was  represented  by  Drs.  Abraham  Scultetns,  Henry  Alting,  Professors 
at  Heidelberg,  and  Pauhis  Tossanns ;  Hesse,  by  Drs.  George  Cruciger, 
Paul  Stein,  Daniel  Angelocrator,  and  Rudolph  Goclenius ;  Switzerland, 
l^y  Dr.  John  Jacob  Breitinger,  Antistes  of  Zurich,  Sebastian  Beck  and 
Wolfgang  Meyer  of  Basle,  Marcus  Rutimeyer  of  Berne,  John  Conrad 
Koch  of  Schaifhausen,  John  Deodatus  and  Theodor  Tronchin  of  Geneva ; 
Bremen,  by  Matthias  Martinius,  Henry  Isselburg,  and  Ludwig  Crocins. 
The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  chose  delegates,  but  excused  their  absence 
on  account  of  age.  The  national  Synod  of  France  elected  four  dele- 
gates— among  them  the  celebrated  theologians  Chamier  and  Du  Moulin 
— but  the  King  forbade  them  to  leave  the  country.  King  James  in- 
structed the  English  delegates  to  '  mitigate  the  heat  on  both  sides,'  and 
to  advise  the  Dutch  ministers  'not  to  deliver  in  the  pulpit  to  the  peo- 
ple those  things  for  ordinary  doctrines  which  are  the  highest  points  of 
schools  and  not  fit  for  vulgar  capacity,  but  disputable  on  both  sides.' 

The  Synod  was  opened  and  closed  with  great  solemnity,  and  held 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  formal  sessions,  besides  a  larger  number  of 
conferences.^  Tlie  expenses  were  borne  by  the  States-General  on  a  very 
liberal  scale,  and  exceeded  100,000  guilders.^  The  sessions  were  public, 
and  crowded  by  spectators.  John  Bogerman,  pastor  at  Leuwarden, 
was  elected  President ;  Festus  Hommius,  pastor  in  Leyden,  first  Sec- 
retary— both  strict  Calvinists.  The  foriuer  had  translated  Beza's  tract 
on  the  punishment  of  heretics  into  Dutch ;  the  latter  prepared  a  new 
Latin  version  of  the  Belgic  Confession.  Tlie  whole  Dutch  delegation 
was  orthodox.  Only  tliree  delegates  from  the  provincial  Synod  of 
Utrecht  were  Remonstrants,  but  these  had  to  yield  their  seats  to  tlie 
three  orthodox  members  elected  by  the  minority  in  that  province. 
Gomarus  represented  supralapsarian  Calvinism,  but  the  great  majority 
were  infralapsarians  or  sublapsarians. 

Thus  the  fate  of  the  Arminians  w^as  decided  beforehand.  Episcopius 
and  liis  friends — thirteen  in  all — were  summoned  before  the  Synod 
simply  as  defendants,  and  protested  against  unconditional  submission. 

'  See  the  nine  instructions  of  Jnmes  to  the  delegates,  in  Fuller,  CA.  //.  of  Brit.  Vol.  V.  p.  4G2. 
^  The  Dutch  delegates  held  twenty-two  additioual  sessions  on  Church  government. 
'  The  five  English  delegates  were  allowed  the  largest  sum,  viz.,  ten  pounds  sterling  per 
day — more  than  any  other  foreign  divines. — Fuller,  1.  c.  p.  4G5. 
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Orthodox  Calvinism  achieved  a  complete  triumph.  The,  Five  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Itcmonstraiice  were  imaiiimously  rejected,  and  live  Cal- 
vinistic  canons  adopted,  together  with  the  Belgic  Confession  and  the 
Ileidelherg  Catechism.  Λ  thorough  and  most  excellent  revision  of  tlie 
Dutch  Bible  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  was  also  ordered,  besides 
otlier  decisions  which  lie  beyond  our  purpose. 

The  victory  of  orthodoxy  was  obscured  by  the  succeeding  deposition 
of  about  two  hundred  Arminian  clergymen,  and  by  the  preceding 
though  independent  arrest  of  the  political  leaders  of  the  Remonstrants, 
at  the  iustigation  of  Maurice.  Grotius  was  condemned  by  the  States- 
General  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  but  escaped  through  the  ingenuity 
of  his  wife  (1621).  A^an  Olden  Barneveldt  was  unjustly  condemned 
to  death  for  alleged  high- treason,  and  beheaded  at  the  Hague  (May 
14,  1610).  His  sons  took  revenge  in  a  fruitless  attempt  against  the 
life  of  Prince  Maurice. 

The  canons  of  Dort  were  fully  indorsed  by  the  Reformed  Churcli 
in  France,  and  made  binding  upon  the  ministers  at  the  Twenty-third 
National  Synod  at  Alais,  Oct.  1, 1620,  and  again  at  the  Twenty-fourth 
Synod  at  Charenton,  Sept.,  1623.  In  other  Reformed  Churches  they 
were  received  with  respect,  but  not  clothed  with  proper  symbolical 
autliority.  In  England  there  arose  considerable  opposition.^  The  only 
Church  outside  of  Holland  where  they  are  still  recognized  as  a  public 
standard  of  doctrine  is  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  America. 

The  Synod  of  Dort  is  the  only  Synod  of  a  quasi-oecunienical  char- 
acter in  the  history  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  In  this  respect  it  is 
even  more  important  than  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines, 
Avliich  was  confined  to  England  and  Scotland,  although  it  produced 
superior  doctrinal  standards.  The  judgments  of  the  Synod  of  Dort 
differ  according  to  the  doctrinal  stand-point.  It  was  undoubtedly  an 
imposing  assembly;  and,  for  learning  and  iMcty,  as  respectable  as  any 
over  held  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  Breitinger,  a  great  light  of 
the  Swiss  Churches,  was  astonished  at  the  amount  of  knowledge  and 
talent  displayed  by  the  Dutch  delegates,  and  says  that  if  ever  the  Holy 
Spirit  were  present  in  a  Council,  he  was  present  at  Dort.  Scultetus,  of 
the  Palatinate,  thanked  God  that  he  was  a  member  of  that  Synod,  and 

'  See  Haidwick's  Histonj  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  ch.  ix.,and  Heylin's  Historia  Quin- 
quartii'uliiris. 
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placed  it  liigh  above  similar  assemblies.  Meyer,  a  delegate  of  Basle, 
Avhenever  afterwards  be  spoke  of  tliis  S}^iod,  uncovered  bis  bead  and 
exclaimed  ^ Sacrosancta  Synodus!^  Even  Paolo  Sarpi,  tbe  liberal 
Catbolic  bistorian,  in  a  letter  to  Heinsius,  spoke  very  bigbly  of  it.  A 
century  later,  tbe  celebrated  Dntcb  divine,  Campegins  Yitringa,  said : 
'  So  mucb  learning  was  never  before  assembled  in  one  place,  not  even 
at  Trent.'  ^ 

On  tbe  otber  band,  tbe  Remonstrants,  wbo  bad  no  fair  bearing,  ab- 
liorred  tbe  Synod  of  Dort  on  account  of  its  Calvinism  and  intolerance. 
Tbe  Lutberans  were  averse  to  it  nnder  tbe  false  impression  tbat  tbe 
condemnation  of  Arminianism  was  aimed  at  tbeir  own  creed.  Some 
secular  bistorians  denounce  it  as  a  Calvinistic  tribunal  of  inquisition.^ 

Tbe  Canons  of  Dort  liave  for  Calvinism  tbe  same  significance  wbicb 
tbe  Formula  of  Concord  bas  for  Lutberanism.  Botb  betray  a  very  bigb 
order  of  tbeological  ability  and  care.  Botb  are  consistent  and  neces- 
sary developments.  Botb  exerted  a  powerful  conservative  influence  on 
tliese  Cburcbes.  Botb  prepared  tbe  way  for  a  dry  scbolasticism  wbicb 
runs  into  subtle  abstractions,  and  resolves  tbe  living  soul  of  divinity  into 
a  skeleton  of  formulas  and  distinctions.  Botb  consolidated  ortbodoxy 
at  tbe  expense  of  fi-eedom,  sanctioned  a  narrow  confessionalism,  and 
widened  tbe  breacli  between  tbe  two  brandies  of  tbe  Eeformation. 

ARMINIANISM   AFTER   TUE    SYNOD    OF    DOKT. 

Tbe  banisbment  of  tbe  Arminians  was  of  sbort  duration.  After  tbe 
deatb  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Xassau  (1G25),  and  under  tbe  reign  of  bis 
milder  brotber  and  successor,  Frederick  Henry,  tbey  were  allowed  to 
return  and  to  establisb  cburcbes  and  scbools  in  everj^  town  of  Holland, 
wbicb  became  more  and  more  a  land  of  religious  toleration  and  liberty. 
In  tliis  respect  tbeir  principles  triumpbed  over  tbeir  opponents.^    Tbey 

1  Schweizer,Vol.  II.  pp.  26,  143  sq.;  also,  Graf,  and  Buhl,  1.  c. 

^  Motley  {Life  and  Death  of  John  of  Bnrneveld,Vo\.  II.  p.  300)  caricatures  the  Synod  of  Dort 
in  a  manner  unworthy  of  an  impartial  historian.  'It  Avas  settled,'  he  said,  'that  one  portion 
of  the  Netlierlands  and  of  the  rest  of  the  human  race  had  been  expressly  created  by  the  Deity 
to  be  forever  damned,  and  another  portion  to  be  eternally  blessed.  ...  On  the  30th  April 
and  1st  May  the  Netherland  Confession  and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  were  declared  infallible.' 

^  Hugo  Grotius  carried  the  principle  of  toleration  so  far  that  it  was  said  Socinus,  Luther, 
Calvin,  Arminius,  the  Pope,  and  Arius  contended  for  his  religion  as  seven  cities  for  the  birth 
of  the  divine  Homer.  See  the  verse  of  Menage,  quoted  by  G.  Frank,  GcscJiichte  der  Protest. 
Theologie,\o\.  I.  p.  410. 
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fuiiiidcd  a  famous  Theological  College  at  Amsterdam  (1G30),  which 
exists  to  this  day,  and  has  reoently  been  removed  to  Lejden. 

Peace  was  not  so  favorable  to  their  growth  as  controversy.  They 
gi-adually  diminished  in  number,  and  are  now  a  very  small  sect  in 
Holland,  almost  confined  to  liotterdam  and  Amsterdam. 

But  their  literary  and  religious  iniiuonce  has  gone  far  beyond  their 
organization.  Their  eniiuent  scholars,  Hugo  Grotius,  Episcopius,  Lini- 
borch,  Curcellaius,  Clericus  (Le  Clerc),  and  Wetstein,  have  enriched 
exegetical  and  critical  learning,  and  liberalized  theological  opini(,»ns, 
especially  on  religious  toleration  and  the  salvation  of  nnbaptized  in- 
fants. Arminianism,  in  some  of  its  advocates,  had  a  leaning  towards 
Socinianism,  and  prepared  the  way  for  Rationalism,  which  prevailed  to 
a  great  extent  in  the  Established  Churches  of  Holland,  Geneva,  and 
Germany  from  the  end  of  the  last  century  till  the  recent  reaction  in 
favor  of  orthodox  Calvinism  and  Lutlieranism.  But  many  Arminians 
adhered  to  the  original  position  of  a  moderated  semi-Pelagian  ism. 

The  distinctive  Arminian  doctrines  of  sin  and  grace,  free-will  and 
predestination,  have  been  extensively  adopted  in  the  Episcopal  Churcli 
since  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  in  the  last  century  by  the  Methodists 
of  Great  Britain  and  America,  who  thereby  ha\o  attained  a  larger 
territory'  and  influence  than  they  ever  had  in  the  land  of  their  birth. ^ 
Methodism  holds  to  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Peformation,  but  also 
to  the  five  points  of  Arminianism,  Mith  some  important  evangelical 
modifications. 

§  GG.  The  Remonstrance. 

Thex\rminian  or  qnin(piarticnlar  controversy  starfcd  with  opposition 
to  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees,  and  moved  in  the  sphere  of  an- 
thropology and  soteriolog3'.  The  peculiar  tenets  are  contained  in  the 
five  points  or  articles  which  the  Arminians  in  their 'Remonstrance'  laid 
before  the  estates  of  Holland  in  IGIO.  They  relate  to  predestination, 
the  extent  of  the  atonement,  the  nature  of  faith,  the  rcsistibility  of 
grace,  and  the  perseverance  of  saints. 

The  Remonstrance  is  first  negative,  and  then  positive.      It  rejects 


'  The  AVesleys  were  Arminians,  λ\  hile  Whitefield  was  a  Calvinist.     They  separated  on  the 
question  of  predestination. 
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five  Calvinistic  propositions,  and  then  asserts  the  five  Anninian  propo- 
sitions.    The  doctrines  rejected  are  thus  stated : 

1.  That  God  has,  before  the  fall,  and  even  before  the  creation  of 
man,  by  an  unchangeable  decree,  foreordained  some  to  eternal  life  and 
others  to  eternal  damnation,  without  any  regard  to  righteousness  or  sin, 
to  obedience  or  disobedience,  and  simply  because  it  so  pleased  him,  in 
order  to  show  the  glory  of  his  righteousness  to  the  one  class  and  his 
mercy  to  the  other.     (This  is  the  supralapsarian  view.) 

2.  That  God,  in  view  of  the  fall,  and  in  just  condemnation  of  our 
first  parents  and  their  posterity,  ordained  to  exempt  a  part  of  mankind 
from  the  consequences  of  the  fall,  and  to  save  them  by  his  free  grace, 
but  to  leave  the  rest,  without  regard  to  age  or  moral  condition,  to  their 
condemnation,  for  the  glory  of  his  righteousness.  (The  sublapsariau 
view.) 

3.  That  Christ  died,  not  for  all  men,  but  only  for  the  elect. 

4.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  works  in  the  elect  by  irresistible  grace,  so 
that  they  must  be  converted  and  be  saved ;  while  the  grace  necessary 
and  snfiicient  for  conversion,  faith,  and  salvation  is  withheld  from  the 
rest,  although  they  are  externally  called  and  invited  by  the  revealed 
will  of  God. 

5.  That  those  who  have  received  this  irresistible  grace  can  never 
totally  and  finally  lose  it,  but  are  guided  and  preserved  by  the  same 
grace  to  the  end. 

These  doctrines,  the  Remonstrants  declare,  are  not  contained  in  the 
"Word  of  God  nor  in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  are  imedifying, 
yea  dangerous,  and  should  not  be  pi-eached  to  Christian  people. 

Then  the  Eemonstrance  sets  forth  the  five  positive  articles  as  fol- 
lows : 

ARTICLE    FIRST. 

Conditional  Predestination, — God  has  immutably  decreed,  from 
eternity,  to  save  those  men  who,  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be- 
lieve in  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  same  grace  persevere  in  the  obedience 
of  faith  to  the  end  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  condemn  the  unbelievers 
and  unconverted  (John  iii.  3G). 

Election  and  condemnation  are  thus  conditioned  by  foreknowledge, 
and  made  dependent  on  the  foreseen  faith  or  unbelief  of  men. 
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SECOND   ARTICLE. 

Universal  Atonement. — Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  died  for 
all  men  and  for  every  man,  and  his  grace  is  extended  to  all.  His 
atoning  sacrifice  is  in  and  of  itself  sufficient  for  the  redemption  of  the 
whole  world,  and  is  intended  fur  all  by  God  the  Father.  But  its  in- 
herent sufficienc}^  dues  not  necessai'ily  imply  its  actual  efficiency.  Tlic 
grace  of  God  may  be  resisted,  and  only  those  Λνΐιο  accept  it  by  faith 
are  actually  saved.  He  who  is  lost,  is  lost  by  his  own  guilt  (John  iii, 
16  ;  1  John  ii.  2). 

The  Arminians  agree  with  the  ortliodux  in  holding  the  doctrine  of 
a  vicarious  or  expiatory  atonement,  in  opposition  to  the  Socinians;  but 
they  soften  it  down,  and  represent  its  direct  effect  to  be  to  enable  God, 
consistently  with  his  justice  and  veracity,  to  enter  into  a  new  covenant 
with  men,  under  which  pardon  is  conveyed  to  all  men  on  condition  of 
repentance  and  faith.  The  immediate  effect  of  Christ's  death  was  not 
the  salvation,  but  only  the  salvability  of  sinners  l)y  the  removal  of  the 
legal  obstacles,  and  opening  the  door  for  pardon  and  reconciliation. 
They  reject  the  doctrine  of  a  limited  atonement,  which  is  connected 
with  the  snpralapsarian  view  of  predestination,  but  is  disowned  by 
moderate  Calvinists,  who  differ  from  the  Arminians  in  all  other  points. 
Calvin  himself  says  that  Christ  died  sujficienter  jjro  omnibus,  efficaciter 
j)ro  elect  is. 

THIRD    ARTICLE, 

Saving  Faith. — Man  in  his  fallen  state  is  unable  to  accomplish  any 
thing  really  and  truly  good,  and  therefore  also  unable  to  attain  to 
saving  faith,  unless  he  be  regenerated  and  renewed  by  God  in  Christ 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  (John  xv.  5). 

FOURTH    ARTICLE. 

Resistible  Gi^ace. — Grace  is  the  beginning,  continuation,  and  end  of 
our  spiritual  life,  so  that  man  can  neither  tliink  nor  du  any  good  or 
resist  sin  without  prevening,  co-operating,  and  assisting  grace.  But  as 
for  the  manner  of  co-operation,  this  gi-ace  is  not  irresistible,  for  many 
resist  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  vii.). 
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FIFTH    ARTICLE. 

The  Uncertainty  of  Perseverance. — Although  grace  is  sufficient  and 
abundant  to  preserve  the  faithful  through  all  trials  and  temptations  for 
life  everlasting,  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  from  the  Scriptures  that 
gi-ace,  once  given,  can  never  be  lost. 

On  this  point  the  disciples  of  Arininius  went  further,  and  taught 
the  possibility  of  a  total  and  final  fall  of  believers  from  grace.  They 
appealed  to  such  passages  where  believers  are  warned  against  this  very 
danger,  and  to  such  examples  as  Solomon  and  Judas.  They  moreover 
denied,  with  the  Eoman  Catholics,  that  any  body  can  have  a  certainty 
of  salvation  except  by  special  revelation. 

These  five  points  the  Remonstrants  declare  to  be  in  harmony  Avith 
the  Word  of  God,  edifying  and,  as  far  as  they  go,  sufficient  for  salva- 
tion. They  protest  against  the  charge  of  changing  tlie  Christian  Re- 
formed religion,  and  claim  toleration  and  legal  protection  for  their 
doctrine. 

§  G7.  TuE  Canons  of  Dort. 

.  The  Canons  of  Dort  are  likewise  confined  to  five  points  or  '  Heads 
of  Doctrine,'  and  exhibit  what  is  technically  called  the  Calvinistic 
system — first  positively,  then  negatively,  in  the  rejection  of  the  Ar- 
minian  errors.^  Each  Head  of  Doctrine  (snbdivided  into  Articles)  is 
subscribed  by  the  Dutcli  and  foreign  delegates. 

FIRST    HEAD    OF    DOCTRINE, 

Of  Divine  Predestination. — Since  all  men  sinned  in  Adam  and 
lie  under  the  curse  [according  to  the  Augustinian  system  held  by  all 
the  Reformers],  God  Avould  have  done  no  injustice  if  he  had  left  them 
to  their  merited  punishment ;  but  in  his  infinite  mercy  he  provided  a 
salvation  through  the  gospel  of  Christ,  that  those  Λνΐιο  believe  in  liim 
may  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.  That  some  receive  the  gift  of 
faith  from  God  and  others  not,  proceeds  from  God's  eternal  decree  of 
election  and  reprobation. 

'  The  term  '■  rejectio  errorum,'  instead  of  the  condemnation  and  anatliemas  of  the  Greek 
and  Koman  Churches  in  dealing  with  heresies,  indicates  that  Protestant  orthodoxy  is  more 
liberal  and  charitable  than  the  Catholic. 

YOL.  I.— L   L 
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Election  is  the  iincluuigeiil)le  i)urpose  of  God  whereby,  before  the 
foundation  of  the  Avorld,  he  has,  out  of  mere  grace,  according  to  the 
sovereign  good  pleasure  of  his  own  will,  chosen  from  the  w'hole  human 
race,  Avliich  has  fallen  through  their  own  fault  from  their  primitive 
state  of  rectitude  into  sin  and  destruction,  a  certain  number  of  per- 
sons to  I'edemption  in  Christ,  whom  he  from  eternity  appointed  the 
Mediator  and  Head  of  the  elect,  and  the  foundation  of  salvation. 
These  elect,  though  neither  better  nor  more  deserving  than  others, 
God  has  decreed  to  give  to  Christ  to  be  saved  l)y  him,  aud  bestow 
upon  them  true  faith,  conversion,  justification  and  sanctification,  })er- 
severance  to  the  end,  and  final  glory  (Eph.  i.  4, 5,  6;  Kom.  viii.  30). 

Election  is  absolute  and  unconditional.  It  is  not  founded  upon  fore- 
seen faith  and  holiness,  as  the  prerequisite  condition  on  which  it  de- 
pended;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  fountain  of  faith,  holiness,  and  eter- 
nal life  itself.  God  has  chosen  us,  not  because  \\q  are  holy,  but  to  the 
e7id  that  we  should  be  holy  (Eph.  i.  4;  Rom.  ix.  11-13  ;  Acts  xiii.  38). 
As  God  is  unchangeable,  so  his  election  is  unchangeable,  and  the  elect 
can  neither  be  cast  away  nor  their  number  be  diminished.  The  sense 
and  certainty  of  election  is  a  constant  stinnilns  to  humility  and  grati- 
tude. 

The  non-elect  are  simply  left  to  the  just  condemnation  of  tlieir  own 
sins.  This  is  the  decree  of  reprobation,  Avhich  by  no  means  makes 
God  the  author  of  sin  (the  very  thought  of  which  is  blasphemy),  but 
declares  him  to  be  an  awful,  irreprehensible,  and  righteous  judge  and 
avenger  {Cat.  Ch.  I.  Art.  15). 

SECOND    HEAD    OF    DOCTFJXE. 

Of  the  Death  of  Christ.  [Limited  Atonement.]— According  to  the 
sovereign  counsel  of  God,  the  saving  efficacy  of  the  atoning  death  of 
Christ  extends  to  all  the  elect  [and  to  them  only],  so  as  to  bring  them 
infallibly  to  salvation.  But,  intrinsically,  the  sacrifice  and  satisfaction 
of  Christ  is  of  infinite  worth  and  value,  abundantly  sufficient  to  ex- 
piate the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  This  death  derives  its  infinite 
value  and  dignity  from  these  considerations;  because  the  person  who 
submitted  to  it  Avas  not  only  really  man  and  perfectly  hoi}',  but  also 
the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,*of  the  same  eternal  and  infinite  essence 
with  the  Father  and  Holy  Spirit,  which  (puilifications  were  necessary 
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to  constitute  him  a  Saviour  for  iis;  and  because  it  was  attended  witli 
a  sense  of  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God  due  to  us  for  sin. 

Moreover  the  promise  of  the  gospel  is,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
Clnust  crucified  shall  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  This  prom- 
ise, together  with  the  command  to  repent  and  believe,  ouglit  to  be 
declared  and  published  to  all  nations,  and  to  all  persons  promiscuously 
and  without  distinction,  to  whom  God  out  of  his  good  pleasure  sends 
the  gospel. 

And,  whereas  many  who  are  called  by  tlie  gospel  do  not  repent  nor 
believe  in  Christ,  but  perish  in  unbelief;  this  is  not  owing  to  any  de- 
fect or  insufficiency  in  the  sacrifice  offered  by  Christ  upon  the  cross, 
but  is  wholly  to  be  imputed  to  themselves.-' 

TUIED    AND    FOUKTH    nEADS    OF    DOCTEINE. 

Of  the  Corruption  of  Man^liis  Conversion  to  God,  and  tlie  Manner 
thereof. — Man  was  originally  formed  after  tlie  image  of  God.  His 
understandiniT  was  adorned  with  a  true  and  savino;  knowdedo;e  of  his 
Creator,  and  of  spiritual  things ;  liis  heart  and  will  were  upright,  all 
his  affections  pure,  and  the  whole  Man  was  holy ;  but  revolting  from 
God  by  tlie  instigation  of  the  devil,  and  abusing  the  freedom  of  his 
own  will,  he  forfeited  these  excellent  gifts,  and  on  the  contrary  en- 


'  The  advocates  of  a  limited  atonement  reason  from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  and  mal<e  the 
divine  intention  co-extensive  with  the  actual  application ;  but  they  can  give  no  satisfiictory 
explanation  of  such  passages  as  John  iii.  16  ('God  so  loved  the  world,'  which  never  means 
the  elect  only,  but  all  mankind);  1  John  ii.  2  ('Christ  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and 
not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world')  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  4  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  9.  All 
admit,  however,  with  the  Articles  of  Dort,  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  atonement,  being 
the  act  of  the  God-man,  is  infinite  and  sufficient  to  cover  the  sins  of  all  men.  Dr.  W.  Cun- 
ningham says :  '  The  value  or  worth  of  Christ's  sacrifice  of  himself  depends  upon,  and  is 
measured  by,  the  dignity  of  his  person,  and  is  therefore  infinite.  Though  many  fewer  of  the 
human  race  had  been  to  be  pardoned  and  saved,  an  atonement  of  infinite  value  would  have 
been  necessary,  in  order  to  procure  for  them  these  blessings ;  and  though  many  more,  yea, 
all  men,  had  been  to  be  pardoned  and  saved,  the  death  of  Christ,  being  an  atonement  of  in- 
finite value,  would  have  been  amply  sufficient,  as  the  ground  or  basis  of  their  forgiveness  or 
salvation'  (Historical  Tlieol.  Vol.  II.  p.  331).  Similarly,  Dr.  Hodge,  Vol.  II.  pp.  544  sqq. 
After  such  admissions  the  difference  of  the  two  theories  is  of  little  practical  account.  Full 
logical  consistency  would  require  us  to  measure  the  value  of  Christ's  atonement  by  the  ex- 
tent of  its  actual  benefit  or  availability,  and  either  to  expand  or  to  contract  it  according  to 
the  number  of  the  elect ;  but  such  an  opinion  is  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  Christ,  and  is 
held  by  very  few  extreme  Calvinists  of  little  or  no  influence.  Cunningham  says  (p.  331): 
'  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  tlie  most  eminent  Calvinistic  divines  hold  the  infinite  worth  or 
ralue  of  Christ's  atonement — its  fnll  sufficiency  for  expiating  all  the  sins  of  all  men.' 
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tailed  on  himself  blindness  of  mind,  horrible  darkness,  vanity,  ami  per- 
versencss  of  judgment;  became  wicked,  rebellious,  and  obdurate  in 
heart  and  will,  and  impure  in  [all]  his  affections. 

Man  after  the  fall  begat  children  in  his  own  likeness.  Λ  corrupt 
stock  produced  a  corrupt  offspring.  Hence  all  the  posterity  of  Adam, 
Christ  only  excepted,  have  derived  corruption  from  their  original  pa- 
rent, not  by  imitation,  as  the  Pelagians  of  old  asserted,  but  by  the  prop- 
agation of  a  vicious  nature  in  consequence  of  a  just  judgment  of  God. 

Therefore  all  men  are  conceived  in  sin,  and  are  by  nature  children 
of  wrath,  incapable  of  any  saving  good,  prone  to  evil,  dead  in  sin,  and 
in  bondage  thereto ;  and,  without  the  regenerating  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  they  are  neither  able  nor  willing  to  return  to  God,  to  reform 
the  depravity  of  their  nature,  nor  to  dispose  themselves  to  reformation. 

What,  therefore,  neither  the  light  of  nature  nor  the  hnv  cuuld  do, 
that  God  performs  by  the  operation  of  his  Holy  Si)irit  through  the 
word  or  ministry  of  reconciliation :  which  is  the  glad  tidings  concern- 
ing the  Messiah,  by  means  Λvhereof  it  hath  pleased  God  to  save  such 
as  believe,  as  well  under  the  Old  as  under  the  xsew  Testament. 

As  many  as  are  called  by  the  gospel  are  unfeignedly  called ;  for 
God  hath  most  earnestly  and  truly  declared  in  his  "Word  what  will  be 
acceptable  to  him,  namely,  that  all  who  are  called  should  comply  with 
the  invitation.  He,  moreover,  seriously  promises  eternal  life  and  rest 
to  as  many  as  shall  come  to  him,  and  believe  on  him. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  gospel,  nor  of  Christ  offered  therein,  nor 
of  God,  Λνΐιο  calls  men  by  the  gospel,  and  confers  upon  them  various 
gifts,  that  tliose  who  are  called  by  tlie  ministry  of  the  AA^oi'd  refuse  to 
come  and  be  converted.     The  fault  lies  in  themselves. 

But  that  others  who  are  called  by  the  gospel  obey  the  call  must  be 
wholly  ascribed  to  God,  who,  as  he  hath  chosen  his  own  from  eternity 
in  Clirist,  so  he  calls  them  effectually  in  time,  confers  ujxm  them  faith 
and  rcpentaiice,  rescues  them  from  tlie  power  of  darkness,  and  trans- 
lates them  into  the  kingdom  of  his  own  Son,  that  they  may  show  forth 
the  praises  of  him  who  hatli  called  them  out  of  darkness  into  his  mar- 
velous light;  and  may  glory  not  in  tliemselves  but  in  the  Lord,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  Apostles  in  various  places. 

Faith  is  therefore  the  gift  of  God,  not  on  account  of  its  being  offer- 
ed by  God  to  man,  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  at  his  pleasure,  but  be- 
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cause  it  is  in  reality  conferred,  breathed,  and  infused  into  liini ;  nor 
even  because  God  bestows  the  power  or  ability  to  believe,  and  then  ex- 
pects that  man  should,  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  free  will,  consent  to 
the  terms  of  salvation,  and  actually  believe  in  Clnist;  but  because  he 
Avho  works  in  man  both  to  will  and  to  do,  and  indeed  all  things  in  all, 
produces  both  the  will  to  believe  and  the  act  of  believing  also. 

ΓΙΓΤΠ    HEAD    or    DOCTKINE. 

Of  tlie  Perseverance  of  the  Saints. — AV'hom  God  calls,  according  to 
his  purpose,  to  the  communion  of  his  Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
regenerates  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  delivers  also  from  the  dominion  and 
slavery  of  sin  in  this  life ;  though  not  altogether  from  the  body  of  sin  and 
from  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh,  so  long  as  they  continue  in  this  world. 

B}'  reason  of  these  remains  of  indwelling  sin,  and  the  temptations 
of  sin  and  of  the  world,  those  who  are  converted  could  not  persevere 
in  a  state  of  grace  if  left  to  their  own  strength.  But  God  is  faithful, 
who  having  conferred  grace,  mercifully  confirms  and  powerfully  pre- 
serves them  therein,  even  to  the  end. 

Of  this  preservation  of  the  elect  to  salvation,  and  of  their  persever- 
ance in  the  faith,  true  believers  for  themselves  may  and  do  obtain 
assurance  according  to  the  naeasure  of  their  faith,  whereby  they  arrive 
at  the  certain  persuasion  that  they  ever  will  continue  true  and  living 
members  of  the  Church ;  and  that  they  experience  forgiveness  of  sins, 
and  Λνϋΐ  at  last  inherit  eternal  life. 

This  certainty  of  perseverance,  however,  is  so  far  from  exciting  in 
believers  a  spirit  of  pride,  or  of  rendei-ing  them  carnally  secure,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  real  source  of  humility,  filial  reverence,  true 
piety,  patience  in  every  tribulation,  fervent  prayers,  constancy  in  suf- 
fering and  in  confessing  the  truth,  and  of  solid  rejoicing  in  God ;  so 
that  the  consideration  of  this  benefit  should  serve  as  an  incentive  to 
the  serious  and  constant  practice  of  gratitude  and  good  works,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  testimonies  of  Scripture  and  the  examples  of  the  saints. 

In  opposition  to  the  Canons  of  Dort,  Episcopius  prepared  a  lengthy 
defense  of  the  Arminian  Articles  and  a  confession  of  faith  in  Dutch, 
1G21,  and  in  Latin,  1622.  It  claims  no  binding  symbolical  authority, 
and  advocates  liberty  and  toleration.^ 

'  A  German  translation  in  Eockel's  Bekennlniss-Schriften,  pp.  545-640. 
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III.  THE  REFORMED  CONFESSIONS  OF  GERMANY. 
§  68.  The  Τετκλγοοτλν  Confession.     A.D.  1530. 

Literature. 
I.  Editions  of  the  Confessio  Tetkapolitana. 

The  Latiu  text  was  first  printed  at  Strasburg  (Argentorati),  A.D.  1531,  Sept.  (21  leaves);  then  in  the 
Corjiits  et  Si/ntaffma  (1612  and  1G54);  in  Arousxi's  Corpus  libr.  symb.  (1S27),  pp.  327  sqq.  ;  and  in  Nie- 
MUYEu's  Collect.  Confess.  (lS-10),  pp.  740-770 ;  comp.  Proleg.  p.  Ixxxiii. 

The  German  text  appeared  first  at  Strasburg,  Aug.  1531  (together  with  the  Apology,  72  leaves) ;  then 
again  1579,  ed.  by  John  Sturm,  but  suppressed  by  the  magistrate,  1580 ;  at  Zweibrucken,  1G04 ;  iu  Beck's 
Symbol.  Backer,  Vol.  I.  pp.  401  sqq. ;  iu  BOckel's  Bekenntniss-Schriften,  pp.  3G3  sqq. 

II.  History. 

GoTTi,.  Wernbdorff  :  Historia  Confessioms  Tetrapolitancp.    Wittenb.  1C94,  ert.  iv.  1721. 

J.  H.  Fels  :  Dissert,  de  varia  Con/ess.  TetrapoUtance  fortuna  prcesertim  in  civitate  Limlaviensi.  Gutting. 
1755. 

Planck  :  Geschichte  des  Protest.  Lehrbegriff's,  Vol.  III.  Part  I.  (second  ed.  179G),  pp.  G8-94. 

J.  W.  RonRicu :  Geschichte  der  evangel.  Kirche  des  Elsasses.     Strassb'.'.rg,  1855, 8  vols. 

J.  W.  Βαγμ  :  Capito  und  Butzer  (Elberf.  18C0),  pp.  4G6  sqq.  and  595. 

H.  Mallet,  in  Herzog's  Encykl.  Vol.  XV.  pp.  574-576. 

Comp.  also  the  literature  on  the  Augsburg  Diet  and  the  Augsburg  Confession,  especially  Salig  and 
Forstemanu,  quoted  in  §  41,  p.  225. 

THE   REFORMED   CHURCH    IN    GERMANY. 

The  mighty  genius  of  Luther,  aided  by  the  learning  of  Mehinch- 
thoD,  controlled  the  German  Reformation  at  first  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  influence ;  and  if  Lutheranism  had  not  assumed  a  hostile 
and  uncompromising  attitude  towards  Zwinglianism,  Calvinism,  and 
the  later  theology  of  Melanchthon,  it  would  probably  have  prevailed 
throughout  the  German  empire,  as  the  Reformed  creed  prevailed  in 
all  the  Protestant  cantons  of  Switzerland.  But  the  bitter  eucharistic 
controversies  and  the  triumph  of  rigid  Lutheranism  in  the  Formula 
of  Concord  over  Melanchthonianism  diOve  some  of  the  fairest  por- 
tions of  Germany,  especially  the  Palatinate  and  Brandenburg,  into 
the  Reformed  communion. 

The  German  branch  of  the  Reformed  family  grew  up  under  the 
combined  influences  of  Zwingli,  Calvin,  and  Melanchthon.  Zwingli's 
reformation  extended  to  the  southern  portions  of  Germany  bordering 
on  Switzerland,  especially  the  free  imperial  cities  of  Strasburg,  Con- 
stance, Lindan,  Memmingen,  and  Ulm.  It  is  stated  that  the  majority 
of  the  Protestant  citizens  of  Augsburg  during  the  Diet  of  1530  sym- 
pathized with  him  rather  than  with  Luther.  Calvin  spent  nearly  three 
years  at  Strasburg  (1538-41),  and  exerted  a  great  influence  on  scholars 
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tlirougli  his  writings.  Melanchthon  (wlio  was  a  native  of  the  Palatinate), 
in  his  later  period,  emancipated  himself  gradually  from  the  authority  of 
Luther,  and  sympathized  with  Calvin  in  the  sacramental  question,  while 
ill  the  doctrines  of  divine  sovereignty  and  human  freedom  he  pursued 
an  independent  course.  He  trained  the  principal  author  of  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  (Ursinus),  reorganized  the  University  of  Heidelberg 
(1557),  which  became  the  Wittenberg  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Ger- 
many, and  threw  on  sevei-al  occasions  the  weight  of  his  influence  against 
the  exclusive  type  of  Lntheranism  advocated  by  such  men  as  Flacius, 
Heshusius,  and  Westphal.  He  impressed  upon  the  German  Reformed 
Church  his  mild,  conciliatory  spirit  and  tendency  towards  union,  which, 
at  a  later  period,  prevailed  also  in  a  large  part  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
The  German  Reformed  Church,  then,  occupies  a  mediating  position 
between  Calvinism  and  Lntheranism.  It  adopts  substantially  the  Cal- 
vinistic  creed,  but  without  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  (which  is  left 
to  private  opinion),  and  without  its  strict  discipline;  while  it  shares 
with  the  Lutheran  Church  the  German  language,  nationality,  hymnol- 
ogy,  and  mystic  type  of  piety.^  The  great  majority  of  German  Re- 
formed congregations  have,  since  1817,  under  the  lead  of  the  royal 
house  of  Prussia,  been  absorbed  in  what  is  called  the  Evaiiirelical 
or  United  Evangelical  Church.  The  aim  of  this  union  was  oi-iginally 
to  substitute  one  Church  for  two,  but  the  result  has  been  to  add  a 
third  Church  to  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  since  these  still  continue 
their  separate  existence  in  Germany  and  among  the  German  emigrants 
in  other  countries.^ 

BUCER. 

Among  the  framcrs  of  the  chai-acter  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Germany,  Martin  Bucer  (Butzer),^  AVolfgang  Fabricius  Capito,  and  Cas- 

'  Dr.  Heppe,  in  his  numerous  and  learned  works  on  the  history  and  theology  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformation  period,  endeavors  to  identify  the  German  Reformed  Church  with  Melanch- 
thonianism  (which  was  only  an  element  in  it),  and  Melanclithonianism  Λvith  original  German 
Protestantism  (which  was  prevailingly  Lutheran  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term),  thus  over- 
estimating the  influence  of  Melanchthon  and  underrating  the  influence  of  Zwingli  and  Calvin. 
His  books  are  very  valuable,  but  one-sided,  and  must  be  supplemented  by  the  writings  of 
Alex.  Schweizer  {Die  Centraldogmen)  and  others  on  the  same  subject. 

^  The  large  German  Protestant  population  of  the  United  States  is  divided  among  Lutherans 
(the  most  numerous),  German  Reformed,  and  Evangelicals  (or  Unionists).  A  considerable 
number  is  comiected  with  English  denominations,  especially  the  Metliodists  and  Presbyterians. 

^  He  wrote  his  name  in  German  Butzer  (i.  e..  Cleanser,  from  putzen,  to  cleanse),  in  Latin 
Bucerus,  in  Greek  Βυνκ7]ρος.     i:ee  Baum,  1.  c.  p.  88. 
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par  Iledio  occu])y  tlic  next  ])laec  after  Zwingli,  Calvin,  ami  ^Mclancli- 
tlion.  Buccr  (1401-1511),  tlie  learned  and  devoted  reformer  of  Stras- 
bin-g,  and  a  facile  diplomatist,  Avas  a  personal  friend  of  Zwingli,  Lu- 
tliei•,  and  Calvin,  and  a  mediator  between  the  Swiss  and  the  German 
Reformation,  as  also  between  Continental  and  Anglican  Protestantism. 
He  labored  Avitli  indefatigable  zeal  for  an  evangelical  union,  and 
liopcd  to  attain  it  by  elastic  compromise  formulas  (Hke  the  Wittenberg 
Concordia  of  153G),Avhich  concealed  the  real  difference,  and  in  the  end 
satisfied  neither  party.  He  drew  up  with  Melanchthon  the  plan  of  a 
reformation  in  Cologne  at  the  request  of  the  archbishop.  During  the 
Interim  troubles  he  accepted  a  call  to  England,  aided  Cranraer  in  his 
reforms,  and  died  as  Professor  of  Theology  at  Cambridge,  universally 
lamented.  In  the  reign  of  Bloody  Mary  he  was  formally  condemned 
as  a  heretic,  his  bones  were  dng  up  and  publicly  burned  (Feb.  G,  155C) ; 
but  Elizabeth  solemnly  restored  the  'blessed'  memory  of  'the  dear 
martyrs  Martin  Bucer  and  Paul  Fagius.'  In  attainments  and  feitility 
as  a  writer  he  was  not  surpassed  in  his  age.^ 

THE    CONFESSION    OF    THE    FOUR    CITIES. 

The  oldest  Confession  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Germany  is  the 
Τετιϊλροειτλν  Confession,  also  called  the  Stkasburg  and  the  Swabian 
Confession.^ 

It  was  prepared  in  great  haste,  during  the  sessions  of  the  Diet  of 
Augsbui-g  in  1530,  by  Bucer,  with  the  aid  of  Capito  and  Iledio,  in  the 

'  See  a  cliiOnological  list  of  liis  Λ-erv  iinmeiOns  printed  works  in  Baum,  pp.  580  sqq.  Banm 
says  :  ^  An  Fruchtl)urkeit  kommt  ihm  [Bucer]  kmim  Lutlier  (jleich,  trolz  clem  dass  cr  bei  ivei- 
iem  viehr  ais  Luther,  ja  in  seiner  letzten  Liehensjieriode  heinahe  bestandi(j,  (tuf  Reisen,  Con- 
i-enten,  Reirhstagen  und  Colloquien,  in  befreundeten  Stadten  und  Orten  uls  Orgnnisalor  der 
Kirrhenrefornintion  ahwesend  und  in  Anspruch  genommen  ivar.  Mit  einer  beispiellosen  Elas- 
tiiilat  des  (jcistes  angel/ian,  mit  elneni  fieberhaftigen  Tliatiglceitstriehe  beliaftet,  schrieb  er, 
Vfriniige  des  vngemeinen  Reichtliums  seiner  Kcnntnisse  mit  solc/ier  /ubel/w/'lcn  Leichtigheit  und 
Unleserlichkeit^  dass  nirht  allein  zu  dem  Meisten  was  von  Anderen  gelesen  werden  sollte,  ein 
mit  seiner  die  Worte  bios  andeutenden  Schrift  yenau  vertrauter  Amanuensis  nollurendig  war, 
sondern  dass  er  auch  neben  seinen  Amtsgeschaften  noch  bei  weitem  mchrjurderle  als  zicei  der 
geiibtesten  Schreiber  in's  Reine  bringen  konnten.  Jir  hat  umfungreichc  Biicher  auf  seinen 
Reisen  gesrhrieben.'  His  best  amanuensis,  Conrad  Hnber,  began  a  conijjlete  edition  of  liis 
works,  of  which  the  first  vohime  only  appeared  at  Basle,  ΙΓ)77  ('.•;">!)  pages,  folio).  It  is  called 
Tomus  Anglic.anus,  because  it  contains  mostly  the  books  which  Bucer  wrote  in  England. 
Many  of  his  MSS.  are  preserved  in  Strasburg  and  in  England. 

'  Confessio  Tetrapolitana,  C.  Quatuor  Civitntum,  C.  Argentinensis  (Argentorati),  C.  Sue- 
vica,  die  Confesnon  der  vier  Stadle,  das  Viersladte-Bekenntniss. 
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name  of  the  four  imperial  cities  (hence  the  name)  of  Strasbnrg,  Con- 
stance, Memmingen,  and  Lindau  which,  on  account  of  their  sympathy 
Λvith  Zwinglianism,\vere  exchided  by  the  Lutherans  from  their  political 
and  theological  conferences,  and  from  the  Protestant  League.  They 
Avould  greatly  liave  preferred  to  unite  with  the  Luthei'aus  in  a  com- 
mon confession ;  but  at  that  time  even  Melanchthon  was  more  anx- 
ious to  conciliate  the  Papists  than  tlie  Zwinglians  and  Anabaptists; 
and  of  the  Lutheran  priuces  the  Landgrave  Philip  of  Ilesse  M'as  the 
only  one  who,  from  a  broad,  statesman-like  view  of  the  critical  situa- 
tion, favored  a  solid  union  of  the  Protestauts  against  the  common  foe, 
but  in  vain.  Hence  after  the  Lutherans  had  pi-esented  their  Confes- 
sion, June  25,  and  Zwingli  his  own,  July  8,  the  Four  Cities  handed 
theirs,  July  11,  to  the  Emperor,  in  German  and  Latin.  It  was  not 
read  before  tlic  Diet,  but  a  Confutation  full  of  misrepresentations  was 
prepared  by  Faber  and  Cochlaus,  and  read  October  24  (or  17).  The 
Strasburg  divines  were  not  even  favored  with  a  copy  of  this  Confuta- 
tion, but  procured  one  secretly,  and  answered  it  by  a 'Vindication  and 
Defense'  (as  Melanchthon  wrote  his  Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession during  the  Diet).  The  Confession  and  Apology,  after  being 
Avithheld  for  a  year  from  print  for  tlie  sake  of  peace,  were  officially 
published  in  both  languages  at  Strasburg  in  the  autumn  of  1531.^ 

The  Tetrapolitan  Confession  consists  of  twentj'-three  chapters,  be- 
sides Preface  and  Conclusion.  It  is  in  doctrine  and  arrangement 
closel}^  conformed  to  the  Lutheran  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and 
breatlies  the  same  spirit  of  moderation.  The  Peformed  element,  how- 
ever, appears  in  the  first  chapter  ((3n  the  Matter  of  Preaching),  in  the 

'  Under  the  title,  '  S3efanbtnuJ3  ber  iMCV  gvel)  itnb  9tcid)ftatt,  Stva^inivfli,  Sonftan^,  Tlmu 
miiiflcit  nub  Siiibaw,  in  bercii  fie  fct)i»9Diiiieftat,  iiff  bcni  9ίοίφίΙαβ  μι  3hii]f^nvg  im  yj:p.  3ar 
gcbatten,  ireS  giaubcn§  imb  iuvi}abcn§,bcr  Siclij^icii  balb,  rcd^ciifdjait  gctt)cu  I^abcii. — Sd;vifti 
lidje  53cid;irnuing  unb  ucrtbcbigitng  bcviclbigeii  Sictaubtiuifj,  gcgcii  bcr  Gcnfiitaticit  iinb  9i5ibcr< 
Icguiui,  fo  bcii  gciaitbtcn  bcv  iMcr  Stattcii,  iiff  bcmclbtcm  9ieid;Stac]c,  cffcntlid;  fitrgclcicii,  unb  i)ie 
gctrclvlid;  cingcbvadit  i[t.'  At  the  end, '  ©etnicft  ju  etvafiburg  buvd)  Si>()iin"  ®d)wciiit^icr,  itff 
ben  ryii.  'ilngnfti,  MDXXXI.'  Shoi-tly  after  the  appearance  of  the  German  original  tliere 
ajipeared  a  Latin  translation,  which,  ho\vever,  did  not  contain  the  Apology.  The  title  is  as 
fillows:  ^  Confessio  Jleligionis  Christians  Sacratisslino  Imperatori  Carolo  V.  Augusta,  in 
Comitiis  Augustanis  Anno  MDXXX.  per  legatos  Civitatum  Argentorati,  Conslantia:,  Meni- 
nnnqw,  et  Limlavim  exhibita.  Si  qiiis  voluerit  voluntati  ejus  obtemperare,  is  cognoscet  de  doc- 
trina  ntrinn  ex  Deo  sit  an  ego  a  me  ipso  loquar  Joh.  VII.^  At  the  end,  ''Argentorati  Georgia 
Ulrichero  Andlana  Impressore  Anna  ΛίΌΧΧΧΙ.,  viense  Septenih.' — Tiiese  titles  are  copied 
from  Baum,  1.  c.  p.  5i)5.  Comp.  Niemeyer,  Proleg.  pp.  Ixxxiv.  sq.  A  new  German  translation 
from  the  Latin  is  given  in  Walch's  edition  of  Luther's  Works,  Vol.  XX.  pp.  196G-2008. 
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dcclai-atioii  that  notliing  should  be  taught  in  the  pulpit  but  ^vhat  was 
eitlier  expi-esslj'  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  or  fairly  deduced 
therefrom.'  (The  Lutheran  Confession,  probably  from  prudential  and 
ironical  considerations,  is  silent  on  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Script- 
ures.) The  evangelical  doctrine  of  justification  is  stated  in  the  third 
and  fourth  chapters  more  clearly  than  by  Melanchthon,  namely,  that 
we  are  justified  not  by  Λvorks  of  our  own,  but  solely  by  the  grace 
of  God  and  the  merits  of  Christ  through  a  living  faith,  which  is  act- 
ive in  love  and  productive  of  good  works.  Images  are  rejected  in 
Ch.  XXII.  The  doctrine  of  the  Loi'd's  Supper  (Ch.  XVIII.)  is  couched 
in  dubious  language,  Λvhich  Avas  intended  to  comprehend  in  substance 
the  Lutheran  and  the  Zwinglian  theories,  and  contains  the  germ  of 
the  view  afterwards  more  clearly  and  fully  developed  by  Calvin.  In 
this  ordinance,  it  is  said,  Christ  offers  to  his  followers,  as  ti-uly  now 
as  at  tlie  iustitution,  his  very  body  and  blood  as  spiritual  food  and 
drink,  whereby  their  souls  are  nourished  to  everlasting  life.^     Kothing 

'  ''  Mandavimus  iis,  qui  concionandi  apiid  nos  munere  fiintjebantur,  ut  nihil  aliud  qiiam  qua• 
sacris  Uteris  aitt  continentiir,  aut  certe  nituntur,  e  suf/(/es/u  docerent.  Videhatur  namqne  nobis 
haud  indignum,  eo  in  il/o  tanto  discrimine  confugere,  quo  confugeriint  oJim  et  semper,  rion  solum 
sanctissiiid  Patres,  Episcopi,  et  Principes,  sed  quilibet  etiam  jn-irati,  nempe  ad  authoritatem 
Scriptwce  arcance.  Ad  quam  nobiliores  Thessalonicensium  audit  tan  Chris  ti  Evongelium  ex- 
jilorasse,  divus  Lucas  cum  laude  illorum  memorat,  in  qua  Paiilus  siiinmo  studio  versari  suum 
Timothcum  vohnt,  sine  cuius  authoritate,  nulli  Pontijiccs  suis  decretis  obedientiam,  mdli  patres 
suis  scriptis  Jidein,  nulli  denique  Principes  suis  legibus  authoritatem  unquam  imstularunt,  ex 
qua  demuin  ducendas  sacras  condones^  et  magnum  Sacri  Imperii  concilium  Nurembergce,  anno 
Christi  M.D.XXTII.  celebrutum  sancivit.  Si  enim  verum  divus  Paiilus  testatus  est,  per 
divinam  Scripturam  hominem  Dei  penitus  absolui,  atque  ad  omne  opus  bonum  instrui,  nihil  po- 
terit  is  veritatis  Christianw,  nihil  doctrimv  salutaris  dcsiderare,  Scripturam  qui  consulere  re- 
ligiose student.'' 

"  'Z)e  hoc  venerando  corporis  et  sangtiiids  Christi  sacramento  omnia,  quai  de  illo  Evange- 
lists, Paulus  et  sancti  Patres  scripta  reliquerunt,  nostri  Jide  optima  docent,  commendant, 
inculcant.  Tndeque  singulari  studio  hanc  Christi  in  suos  bonitatem,  semper  depredicant,  qua 
is  non  minus  hodie,  quam  in  novissima  ilia  cana,  omnibus  qui  inter  illius  discipulos  ex  animo 
nomen  dederunt,  cum  hanc  coenam,  ut  ipse  instituit  repetunt,  verum  suum  corjms,  rerumque 
suu7n  sanguinejn,  vere  edendum  et  bibendum,  in  cibum  potumque  animarum,  quo  ill<v.  in  ater- 
nam  vitam  alantur,  dare  per  sacramenta  dignatur,  ut  jam  ipse  in  illis,  et  illi  in  ipso  vivant  et 
permaneant,  in  die  novissimo,  in  novam  et  immortalem  vitam  per  i/>sv.m  resuscitandi,  juxta  sua 
ilia  leternce  veritatis  verba:  "  Accipite  et  manducate,  hoc  est  corjms  meum,"  etc.  "  Bibite  ex  co 
oinnes,  hie  calix  est  sanguis  mens,"  etc.  Prwcipua  vero  diligent ia  po/nili  aniinos,  7iostri  eccle- 
siastte  ab  omni  turn  contentione,  turn  supervacanea  et  curiosa  disquisitione,  ad  illud  rcvocant, 
quod  solum  prodest,  soluwque  a  Christo  servatore  nostra  .y>ectatum  est,  nempe  ut  ip.to  />asli,  in 
ipso  et  per  iji.ium  vivamus,  vitam  Deo  placitam,  sanctam,  et  idea  perennem  quoque  et  hentam, 
siiiiusque  inter  nos  omnes  unus  panis,  unum  corpus,  qui  de  uno  pane  in  sacra  cwna  participajnus. 
Quo  sane  factum  est,  ut  diiina  sacramenta,  sacrosancta  Christi  cana,  quam  rcligiosissime, 
recerentiaque  singulari  apud  nos  et  administrentur,  et  sumantur.'     Ebrard  {Kirchen-  und 
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is  said  of  the  oral  manducation  and  the  fruition  of  unbelievers,  which 
are  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Lutheran  view.  Bucer,  who  had 
attended  the  Conference  at  Marburg  in  1529,  labored  with  great  zeal 
afterwards  to  bring  about  a  doctrinal  compromise  between  the  con- 
tending theories,  but  without  effect. 

We  may  regard  the  Strasburg  Confession  as  the  first  attempt  at  an 
evangelical  union  symbol.  But  Bucer's  love  for  union  Avas  an  obstacle 
to  the  success  of  his  confession,  which  never  took  deep  root ;  for  in 
the  Reformed  Churches  it  was  soon  superseded  by  the  clearer  and  more 
logical  confessions  of  the  Calvinistic  type,  and  the  four  cities  after- 
wards signed  the  Lutheran  Confession  to  join  the  Smalcald  League. 
Bucer  himself  remained  true  to  his  creed,  and  reconfessed  it  in  his  last 
will  and  testament  (154S),  and  on  his  death-bed.^ 

§  69.  The  IlEroELBEKG  Catechism.     A.D.  1563. 

Literature. 
I.  Standard  Editions  of  the  Catechism. 

Official  German  editions  of  l.V.:!  (three),  1585, 1595, 1CS4, 1724, 1S63  (American).  The  original  title  is 
'Cateciiismus  I  Dtcr  |  Gliviftli^cr  Uiibcvvtitt,  |  iinctcr  in  iiir*fn  tinb  S*u=  |  Icn  bcr  eintrfuv)llicl)cn  | 
9)fal^  s5ctvtct?cn  |  wirbt.  |  ©cbrucft  in  bcr  Et)uvfur|lli.  |  djen  i8tab  .g)ci)bcli)cri5,  burd)  |  Sotjanncm  SJiaycr.  | 
1563.'    With  the  Electoral  arms.    95  pages. 

There  is  but  one  copy  of  the  first  edition  known  to  exist,  and  this  did  not  come  into  public  notice  till 
1S64.  It  belonged  to  Prof.  Herniauu  Wilkeii,  of  Heidelberg,  whose  name  it  bears,  with  the  date  15G3;  \ws 
bought  by  Dr.  Treviranus,  of  Bremen,  iu  18'J3,  given  by  him  to  Dr.  Menken,  bought  back  after  Jleuken's 
death,  1S32,  and  is  now  in  the  University  Library  at  Utrecht.  I, examined  it  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, 1865,  at  Bremen.  It  has  the  remark,  ^  DieKses  ist  die  allererste  Edition,  in  welcher  Pag.  55  die  SOste 
Frag  und  Antivort  nicht  gefundcn  wirdt.  Avff  Churfiirstlichen  Befehl  eingezogen.  Liber  rarissimus.' 
The  Scripture  texts  are  quoted  iu  the  margin,  but  only  the  chapters,  since  the  versicular  division  (which 
first  appeared  in  Stephens's  Greek  Testament  of  1551)  had  not  yet  come  into  general  use.  A  quasi  fac- 
simile of  this  copy  was  issued  by  the  Rev.  Αι-εκεοπτ  Wolteks,  then  at  Bonn  (now  at  Halle),  under  the 
title,  'Der  IIHdelberger  Katechisnnu^  in  seiner  ursprtinglichen  Gestalt,  herausgegeben  nehst  der  Geschichte 
seines  Textes  im  Jahre  1563.'    Bonn,  1864.    Comp.  his  art.  iu  the  Studien  tmd  Kritiken  for  1867,  pp.  1,  2. 

NiEMETEu,  in  his  collection  of  Reformed  Confessions,  pp.  390  sqq.,  gives,  besides  the  Latin  text,  a 
faithful  reprint  of  the  third  German  edition,  with  the  eightieth  question  in  full. 

Pau.ipp  ScnAFT :  Der  Heidelberger  Kateehisnuis.  Xach  der  ersten  Axisgabe  von  1563  revidirt  und  mit 
Jcritischen  Amnerkungen,  sowie  ei)ier  Geschichte  und  Charakteristik  des  Katechisnms  versehen.  Philadel- 
phia (J.  Kohler),  1863 ;  second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  1866.  This  edition  was  prepared  for  the 
tercentenary  celebration  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  gives  the  received  text  of  the  third  edition 
with  the  readings  of  the  first  and  second  editions,  and  the  Scripture  proofs  in  full. 

The  Latin  translation  was  published  in  1563,  and  again  in  1560,  under  the  title,  'Gate-  |  ohesis  Religio-  | 
Nis  CuRiSTiAN.E,  |  qucB  tiridituv  in  Ecclesiis  \  et  Scholis  Pala-  |  tinatus.  \  Flegdelbergce.  |  Excusum  anno  post 
Christum  |  natum  It.D.LXVL'    I  saw  a  copy  of  this  ed.  Latina  iu  the  library  of  the  late  Dr.  Treviranus, 

Doffmengeschichte,  Vol.  III.  p.  93)  says  of  Bucer,  that  he  had  the  theological  elements  for  a 
true  doctrinal  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Keformed  views  of  the  eucharist.  '/«  der  richtigen 
exegetischen  Grundlage  vollig  vdt  Zwingli  einig,  hrachte  er  das  Element,  welches  auch  in 
Zwinqli  keimartig  vorhanden  geivesen,  aber  in  der  Hltze  des  Streites  ganz  zuriickgetreten 
u-ai — die  Lehensgemeinschaft  oder  unto  mystica  vdt  der  Person  Christi — im  Sinne  der  Te- 
trapoUtana  (d.  i.  im  Sinne  der  nachherigen  calvinisch-melanchthonischen  Lehre)  zur  Entwick- 
lung.^ 

'  Baum,  pp.  ύ6Π,  572. 
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iu  Bremen  (1S65).  On  the  title-page  the  words  are  written,  'Editio  rara  et  origitialia ;'  also  the  name 
ofG.  Mcnl;en,  the  former  owner.  The  Scripture  references  are  marked  on  the  margin,  including  the 
vorics.  Tlic  eightieth  (jnostion  is  complete  (with  ^cxen-anda  idoMatria '),  pp.  C2  and  63,  and  supported 
by  many  Scripture  texts  and  llie  Can.  Minsfe.  The  questions  are  divided  into  fifty-two  Sundays.  'TVe- 
eatUmcs  aliquot  privativ  ct  pnhlicoe,'  a  'I'lecatio  scholastica,'  and  some  versified  prayers  of  Joachim 
C'amcrarius  (the  friend  and  biographer  of  Melanchthon),  are  added. 

The  best  Knijlisli,  or  rather  Avirrican,  edition  of  the  Catechism  is  the  stately  triglot  tercentenary 
edition  prepared  at  the  direction  of  the  (iernian  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  E.  V.  Gerhart,  D.D.,  John  \V.  Nevin,  D.D.,  Henry  Harbaugh,  1).D.,  John  S.  Kessler,  U.D., 
Daniel  Zacharias,  D.D.,  and  three  laymen,  and  issued  under  the  title,  'The  Heidelberg  Cat':chism,  in  Ger- 
man, Latin,  and  Enrili.sh ;  ivitli  an  Uintorical  Introdnction  (by  Dr.  Nevin),  New  York  (Charles  Scribner), 
1SG3.'  4to.  The  German  text  is  a  reprint  of  the  third  edition  after  Niemeyer,  with  the  German  in  mod- 
ern spelling  added  ;  the  English  translation  is  made  directly  from  the  German  original,  and  is  far  better 
than  the  one  in  popular  use,  vi'hich  was  made  from  the  Latin.  It  is  the  most  elegant  and  complete 
edition  of  the  Catechism  ever  published,  but  it  appeared  before  the  discovery  of  the  editio  princeps,  and 
repeats  the  error  concerning  the  eightieth  question  (see  lutrod.  p.  38). 

II.  COMMENTAKIF.S. 

The  commentaries  and  sermons  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  are  exceedingly  numerous,  especially 
iu  the  German  and  Dutch  languages.  The  first  and  most  valuable  is  from  the  chief  author,  Zacu.  Uksi- 
Nus:  Corpua  Doctrinre  orthodozce,  or  Commentary  on  the  Ileidelberij  Catechism,  ed.  by  his  pupil,  David 
Pauf.us,  and  repeatedly  published  at  Heidelberg  and  elsewhere— 1591,161'!,  etc.— in  Latin,  German,  Dutch, 
and  English.  An  American  edition,  on  the  basis  of  the  Engli>h  translation  of  Bishop  Dr.  II.  Paruy,  Λva8 
issued  by  Dr.  Willi ard  (President  of  Heidelberg  College, Tiffin,  O.).  Columbus,  0. 1850.  Other  standard 
commentaries  are  by  ΟοοοΕ,ιυβ  (IGTl),  dOutkein  (1T19),  Lampe  (1721'!,  Staiiklin  (lT2-t),  and  vax  Alpen 
(ISOO).    See  a  fuller  list  by  Harbaugh  in  'Mercersb.  Pev.'  for  1S60,  pp.  601-G25,  and  in  Bethune's  Lectures. 

Of  more  recent  works  we  name — 

KaklShdiioff:  Theologischen Ilandhuch  zur  Aiialeiving  dcs Hcidelbcrger Catcchinmiis.   Francf.  a. M. 1862. 

Geo.  W.  Betuune  (D.D.,  and  minister  of  the  lief.  Dutch  Ch.,  N.Y. ;  d.  1S(!2) :  Expoxitory  Lectures  on  the 
JJeidelb.  Catech.    N.  York,  18(54,  2  vols.,  with  an  alphabet,  list  of  wcn'ks  by  Van  Nest  at  close  of  Vol.  II. 

Heu.mann  Dalton  (Ger.  Ref.  minister  at  St.  Pctersb.) :  Immanucl.  Dcr  Ileidelberger  Katcchismvx  als  Be• 
kenntnvss-  und  Erbauiingsbiich  der  evangel.  Kirche  erklurt  und  an^s  Herz  gelcgt.   Wiesbaden,  1870  (pp.  539). 

III.  Historical  Works  on  the  Catechism. 

II.  Alting  (Prof,  of  Theology  at  Heidelberg  and  Groningen,  d.  1644):  Ilistoria  Ecclesice  Palatince. 
Frankf.  a.  M.  1701. 

B.  G.  Stuuve:  P/ulzische  Kirchenhistorie.    Frankf.  1721,  Ch.  V.  sqq. 

D.  L.  Wd.sdt:  Grundriss  der  pfdlzischen  Kirchengeschichte  bis  zum  Jahr  1742.     Heidelb.  1798. 

Jaques  Lenfant:  L'innocence  du  Cdtechisme  de  Heidelberg.     Heidelb.  1688  (1723). 

J.  CiiR.  Kociiek:  Katechetische  Geschichte  der  Reformirten  Kirche,  sonderlich  der  Schicksale  dcs  Heidel- 
herger  Katechismi.    Jena,  1756,  jip.  237-444. 

G.  J.  Planck  :  Geschichte  der protestantischen  Thenlogie  von  Liither^s  Tode,  etc.  Vol.  II.  Part  II.  pp.  475-491. 
(This  is  Vol.  V.  of  his  great  work  on  the  Geschichte  der  Entstchnng,  etc.,  unseres  protestant.  Lehrbegriffs.) 

Heinr.  Simon  van  Alpen  :  Geschichte  u.  Literatur  des  Heidelb.  Katechismus.    Frankf.  a.  M.  1800.    Vol. 

III.  Part  II.  (The  first  two  volumes  and  the  first  part  of  the  third  volume  of  this  catechetical  work  con- 
tain exi)lanations  and  observations  on  the  Catechism,  which  are,  however,  serai-rationalistic.) 

Jon.  Cur.  W.  Auousti  :  VersucJi  einer  hist.-kritischen  Einlcitung  in  die  bciden  Haupt-Katechismen  (the 
Luth.  and  Heidelb.)  der  emngelischen  Kirche.    Elberfeld,  1824,  pp.  96  sqq. 
Rienaokeu:  Article  on  the  Heidelb.  Catechism  in  Ersch  und  Gruber,  Allgem.  Encijklop.  Sect.  II.  Part 

IV.  pp.  386  sqq. 

Lddvvio  Hahsser:  Geschichte  der  Rhiin-P/alz.     Heidelb.  1845.     Vol.11. 

D.  Seisen  :  Geschichte  der  Reformat  ion  zu  Heidelberg,  von  ihrcn  ersten  An.fitngen  bis  zur  Abfassung  dea 
Heidelb.  Katechismus.  Eine  Denkschri/t  zur  dreihundertjahrigen  Jubelfeier  daselbst  am  3.  Jan.  1846. 
Heidelb.  1S46. 

Aue.  EiiRART) :  Das  Dogma  vovi  heil.  .A  bendmahl  und  seine  Geschichte.    F.  a.  M.  1S46.    Λ'οΐ.  II.  pp.  575  sqq. 

K.  Fit.  ViEROKin•:  Geschichte  der  Reformation  im  Grossherzogthum  Daden.  Sach  grossenthcils  hand- 
schriftlichen  Quelleii.     Karlsruhe,  1847. 

John  W.  Nevin  :  History  and  Genius  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism..  Chambersbnrg,  Pennsylvania,  1S4T. 
(The  best  work  on  the  Catechism  in  English.)  Comp.  Dr.  Nevi.n's  able  Introduction  to  the  triglot  ter- 
centenary edition  of  the  II.  C.    New  York,  1863,  pp.  11-127. 

Karl  Suihioff:  C.  Oleviainis  nnd  Z.  Ur.nnus.     Leben  und  au,<igewi'ihlte  Schriften.    Elberfeld,  1857. 

G.  D.  J.  SciKiTEi.:  History  of  the  Origin,  Introduction,  and  Fortunes  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechi.'im  (in 
Dutch).    Amsterdam,  18C3. 

Several  valuable  essays  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  by  Plitt,  Sack,  and  Uli.mann,  in  the  Stiidicn 
und  Kritiken  for  1863,  and  by  Woi.tfbs  and  Treohsel,  ibid,  for  1867. 

Teboentenary  Monu.ment.  la  Commemoration  nf  the  Three  Hundredth  .i7iniversar;i  of  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism.    Published  by  the  German  Reformed  Church  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  iu 
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English  and  German.  The  German  ed.  by  Dr.  SmiAiT,  with  an  historical  introduction.  Chambersburg 
and  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1863.  This  work  contains  about  twenty  essays,  by  European  and  American  theo- 
logians, on  the  history  and  theology  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism. 

J.  I.  DcKDES  (Prof,  at  Utrecht) :  De  Heidelbergsche  Catechismtis  in  zijne  eerste  Leven.yaren  15G3-15CT. 
Historische  en  Bihliografische  Xalezing  met  26  Facsimiles.  Utrecht,  ISuT  (pp.  154).  Very  valuable  for  the 
early  literary  history  of  the  H.  C,  with  fac-similes  of  the  first  German,  Latin,  and  Dutch  editions. 

THE    ΚΕΓΟΚΜΑΤΙΟΝ    IN    THE    PALATINATE. 

The  Palatinate,  one  of  the  finest  provinces  of  Gern:iany,  on  both  sides 
of  the  upper  Khine,  was  one  of  the  seven  electorates  {Kurfursten- 
thumer),  whose  rulers,  in  the  name  of  the  German  people,  elected  the 
Emperor  of  Germany.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  old  empire  (180G) 
it  ceased  to  be  a  politico-geographical  name,  and  its  territory  is  now 
divided  between  Baden,  Bavaria,  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Xassau,  and  Prus- 
sia. Its  capital  was  Heidelberg  (from  1231  till  1720),  famous  for  its 
charming  situation  at  the  foot  of  the  Konigsstuhl,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Swabian  river  Neckar,  for  its  picturesque  castle,  and  for  its  uni- 
versity (founded  in  1310). 

Luther  made  a  short  visit  to  Heidelberg  in  1518,  and  defended  cer- 
tain evangelical  theses.  In  154G,  the  year  of  Luther's  death,  the  Ref- 
ormation was  introduced  under  the  Elector  Frederick  II.  Melancli- 
thon,  who  was  a  native  of  the  Palatinate,  and  twice  received  a  call  to  a 
professorship  of  theology  at  Heidelberg  (154G  and  1557),  but  declined, 
acted  as  the  chief  counselor  in  the  work,  and  aided,  on  a  personal  visit 
in  1557,  in  reorganizing  the  university  on  an  evangelical  basis  under 
Otto  Henry  (1556-59).  He  may  therefore  be  called  the  Reformer  of 
the  Palatinate.  He  impressed  upon  it  the  character  of  a  moderate 
Lutheranism  friendly  to  Calvinism.  The  Augsburg  Confession  was 
adopted  as  the  doctrinal  basis,  and  the  coitus  was  remodeled  (as  also 
in  the  neighboring  Duchy  of  Wiirtemberg)  after  Zwinglian  simplicity. 
Heidelberg  now  began  to  attract  Protestant  scholars  from  different 
countries,  and  became  a  battle-ground  of  Lutheran,  Philippist,  Cal- 
vinist,  and  Zwinglian  views.  The  conflict  was  enkindled  as  usual  by 
the  zeal  for  the  real  presence.  Tilemann  Ileshusius,  whom  Melanch- 
tlion,  without  knowing  his  true  character,  had  recommended  to  a  theo- 
logical chair  (1558),  introduced,  as  General  Superintendent,  exclusive 
Lutheranism,  excommunicated  Deacon  Klebitz  for  holding  the  Zwin- 
glian view,  and  even  fought  with  him  at  tlie  altar  about  the  commu- 
nion cup.  This  public  scandal  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
Ileidelbers:  Catechism. 
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FKEDEEICK   III. 

During  this  controversy  Frederick  III.,  surnamed  the  Pious  (1515- 
1570),  became  Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  1559.  lie  made  it  the  chief 
object  of  his  reign  to  carry  out  the  reformation  begun  by  his  prede- 
cessors, lie  tried  at  first  to  conciliate  the  parties,  and  asked  the  advice 
of  Melanchthon,  Avho,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  counseled  peace, 
moderation,  and  Biblical  simplicity,  and  warned  against  extreme  and 
scholastic  subtleties  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.'  lie  deposed 
both  Ileshusius  and  Klebitz,  arranged  a  public  disputation  (June,  15C0) 
on  the  eucharist,  decided  in  favor  of  the  Melanchthonian  or  Calvinistic 
view,  called  distinguished  foreign  divines  to  the  university,  and  in- 
trusted two  of  them  with  the  composition  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
•which  Avas  to  secure  harmoTiy  of  teaching  and  to  lay  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  rising  generation. 

Frederick  was  one  of  the  purest  and  noblest  characters  among  the 
princes  of  Germany.  lie  was  to  the  Palatinate  what  King  Alfred  and 
Edward  VI.  were  to  England,  wliat  the  Electors  Frederick  the  "Wise 
and  John  the  Constant  were  to  Saxony,  and  Duke  Christopher  to  AViir- 
temberg.  He  did  more  for  educational  and  charitable  institutions  than 
all  his  predecessors.  He  devoted  to  them  the  entire  proceeds  of  the 
oppressed  convents.  He  lived  in  great  simplicity  that  he  might  con- 
tribute liberally  from  his  private  income  to  the  cause  of  learning  and 
religion.  He  was  the  first  German  prince  who  professed  the  Re- 
formed Creed,  as  distinct  from  the  Lutheran.  For  this  he  suffered 
much  reproach,  and  was  threatened  with  exclusion  from  the  benefits 
of  the  Augsburg  Treaty  of  Peace  (concluded  in  1555),  since  Zwin- 
glianism  and  Calvinism  were  not  yet  tolerated  on  German  soil.  Put 
at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1560,  he  made  before  the  Emperor  a 
manly  confession  of  his  faith,  and  declared  himself  ready  to  lose  his 
crown  rather  than  violate  his  conscience.  Even  his  opponents  could 
not  but  admire  his  courage,  and  the  Lutheran  Elector  Augustus  of 
Saxony  applauded  liim,  saying, '  Fritz,  thou  art  more  pious  than  all  of 

■  Responsio  Ph.  ifel.  ad  quwstionem  de  controverxia  Heidelbergensi  (Nov.  1,  Ιό.")!)),  in  Corp. 
Rpform.XiA.  IX.  j)p.  DOO  sqq.  It  is  the  last  public  utterance  of  Melanclithon  on  tlie  eu- 
chnristic  (piestion,  and  agrees  substantially  with  the  doctrine  of  Calvin,  as  it  was  afterwards 
expressed  in  the  Heidelberg  Cateciiism. 
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US.'  He  praised  God  on  his  death-bed  tliat  he  had  been  permitted  to 
see  such  a  reformation  in  Church  and  school  that  men  were  led  away 
from  human  traditions  to  Christ  and  his  divine  Word.  He  left  in 
writing  a  full  confession  of  his  faith,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an 
authentic  explanation  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism ;  it  was  published 
after  his  death  by  his  son,  John  Casimir  (1577). 

UESINUS    AND    OLE VI ANUS. 

Frederick  showed  his  wisdom  by  calling  two  young  divines,  Ursinns 
and  Olevianus,  to  Heidelberg  to  aid  in  the  Reformation  and  to  prepare 
an  evangelical  catechism.  Tliey  belong  to  the  reformers  of  the  second 
generation.  Theirs  it  was  to  nurture  and  to  mature  rather  than  to 
plant.  Both  were  Germans,  but  Avell  acquainted  with  the  Eeformed 
Churches  in  Switzerland  and  France.  Both  suffered  dej^ositiun  and 
exile  for  the  lieformed  faith. 

Zachakias  Uksinus  (Bar),  the  chief  author  of  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism, was  born  at  Breslau,  July  18, 1534,  and  studied  seven  years  (1550- 
1557)  at  Wittenberg  under  Melanchthon,  who  esteemed  him  as  one  of 
his  best  pupils  and  friends.  He  accompanied  his  teacher  to  the  relig- 
ious conference  atAVorms,1557,  and  to  Heidelberg,  and  then  proceeded 
on  a  literary  journey  to  Switzerland  and  France.  He  made  the  person- 
al acquaintance  of  Bullinger  and  Peter  Martyr  at  Zurich,  of  Calvin  and 
Beza  at  Geneva,  and  was  thoroughly  initiated  into  the  Reformed  Creed. 
Calvin  presented  him  Avith  his  worlcs,  and  wrote  in  them  the  best  wishes 
for  his  young  friend.  On  his  return  to  Wittenberg  he  received  a  call 
to  the  rectorship  of  the  Elizabeth  College  at  Breslau.  After  the  death 
of  Melanchthon  he  went  a  second  time  to  Zurich  (Oct.,  1560),  intending 
to  remain  there.  In  the  following  year  he  was  called  to  a  theological 
chair  at  Heidelberg.  Here  he  labored  with  untiring  zeal  and  success 
till  the  death  of  Frederick  III.,  1576,  when,  together  with  six  hundred 
steadfast  Reformed  ministers  and  teachers,  he  was  deposed  and  exiled 
by  Louis  YL,  who  introduced  the  Lutheran  Creed.  Ursinus  found  a 
refuge  at  Xeustadt  an  der  Hardt,  and  established  there,  with  other 
deposed  professors,  a  flourishing  theological  school  under  the  protec- 
tion of  John  Casimir,  the  second  son  of  Frederick  III.  He  died  in 
the  prime  of  his  life  and  usefulness,  March  6, 1583,  leaving  a  widow 
and  one  son.    In  the  same  year  Casimir  succeeded  his  Lutheran  brother 
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ill  tlic  Electorate,  recalled  the  exiled  preachers,  and  re-established  the 
Eefornied  Church  in  the  Palatinate. 

Ursinus  was  a  man  of  profound  classical,  philosophical,  and  theo- 
loo-ical  learning,  poetic  taste,  rare  gift  of  teaching,  and  fervent  piety. 
Ilis  devotion  to  Christ  is  beautifully  reflected  in  the  first  question  of 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  in  his  saying  that  he  would  not  take  a 
thousand  worlds  for  the  blessed  assui-ance  of  being  owned  by  Jesus 
Christ,  He  was  no  orator,  and  no  man  of  action,  but  a  retired,  mod- 
est, and  industrious  student.^  His  principal  works,  besides  the  Cate- 
chism, are  a  Commentary  on  the  Catechism  {Corj)us  doctrince  ortJio- 
doxce)  and  a  defense  of  the  Reformed  Creed  against  the  attacks  of 
the  Lutheran  Formula  of  Concord. 

Caspar  Olevianus  (Olewig),  born  at  Treves  Aug.  10, 153G,  studied 
the  ancient  languages  at  Paris,  Bourges,  and  Orleans,  and  theology  at 
Geneva  and  Zurich.  He  enjoyed,  like  Ursinus,  the  personal  instruc- 
tion and  fiiendship  of  the  surviving  reformers  of  Switzerland.  He 
began  to  preach  the  evangelical  doctrines  at  Treves,  was  thrown  into 
prison,  but  soon  released,  and  called  to  Heidelberg,  1560,  by  Frederick 
III.,  who  felt  under  personal  obligation  to  him  for  saving  one  of  his 
sons  from  drowning  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life.  He  taught  theology 
and  preached  at  the  court.  He  was  the  chief  counselor  of  the  Elect- 
or in  all  affairs  of  the  Church.  In•  157C  he  M'as  banished  on  account 
of  his  faith,  and  accepted  a  call  to  Ilerborn,  15S4,  Avhere  he  died,  Feb. 
27, 1585.  His  last  word  was  a  triumphant  'certissimus,''  in  reply  to  a 
friend  Avho  asked  him  whether  he  were  certain  of  his  salvation.  Theo- 
dore Beza  lamented  his  death  in  a  Latin  poem,  beginning 

'  Eheu,  qn'thus  fsuspirits, 
Eheu,  quibiis   te  lacrymis 
Oleviane,  phinxero?^ 

Olevianus  was  inferior  to  Ilrsirius  in  learning,  but  his  superior  in  the 
pulpit  and  in  church  government.  He  wrote  an  important  catecliet- 
ical  work  on  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  is  regarded  as  the  forerunner 
of  the  federal  theology  of  Coccejus  and  Lampe.  He  labored  earnestly, 
but  only  with  moderate  success,  for  the  introduction  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian form  of  government  and  a  strict  discipline,  after  the  model  of 

'  On  the  door  of  his  study  he  inscribed  the  warning,  ^  Amice,  quisquls  hue  venis,  aut  agitu 
paucis,  aut  uli,  aut  vie  laboraiitem  adjuva.' 
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Geneva.  Thomas  Erastus  (Lieber),  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Heidel- 
berg, and  afterwards  of  Ethics  at  Basle  (died  15S3),  opposed  excom- 
munication, and  defended  the  supremacy  of  the  state  in  matters  of 
religion;  hence  the  term  'Erastianism'  (ecjuivalent  to  Ca^saropapism). 

PREPAKATIOX    AND    PUBLICATION    OF    ΤΠΕ    CATECniSM. 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism,  as  it  is  called  after  the  citv  of  its  birth, 
or  the  Palatinate  (also  Palatine)  Catechism,  as  it  is  named  after  the 
country  for  which  it  was  intended,  was  prepared  on  the  basis  of  two 
Latin  drafts  of  Ursinus  and  a  German  draft  of  Olevianus.  Tlie  pecul- 
iar gifts#of  both,  the  didactic  clearness  and  precision  of  the  one,  and 
the  pathetic  warmth  and  unction  of  the  otiier,  were  blended  in  beauti- 
ful hai-mony,  and  produced  a  joint  work  which  is  far  superior  to  all 
the  separate  productions  of  either.  In  the  Catechism  they  surpassed 
tliemselves.  They  were  in  a  measure  inspired  for  it.  At  the  same 
time,  they  made  free  and  independent  use  of  the  Catechisms  of  Cal- 
vin, Lasky,  and  Bullinger.  The  Elector  took  the  liveliest  interest  in 
the  preparation,  and  even  made  some  corrections. 

In  December,  1562,  Frederick  submitted  the  work  to  a  general  synod 
of  the  chief  ministers  and  teachers  assembled  at  Heidelberg,  for  revis- 
ion and  approval.  It  was  published  early  in  1563,  in  German,  under  the 
title  '  Catechismus,  or  Christian  Instruction,  as  conducted  in  the  Church- 
es and  Schools  of  the  Electoral  Palatinate.' '  It  is  preceded  by  a  short 
Preface  of  the  Elector,  dated  Tuesday,  January  19, 1563,  in  which  he 
informs  the  superintendents,  clergymen,  and  schoolmasters  of  the  Pala- 
tinate that,  with  the  counsel  and  co-operation  of  the  theological  faculty 
and  leading  ministers  of  the  Church,  he  liad  caused  to  be  made  and 
set  forth  a  summary  instruction  or  Catechism  of  our  Christian  religion 
from  the  Word  of  God,  to  be  used  hereafter  in  churches  and  schools 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation. 

THE  tiiied  edition  and  the  eightieth  question. 
There  appeared,  in  the  year  1563,  three  oificial  editions  of  the  Cate- 
chism with  an  important  variation  in  the  eightieth  question,  which  de- 
nounces the  Pomish  mass  as  '  a  denial  of  the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ 


'  See  the  original  title  in  the  literature  above. 

Vol.  I.— M  si 
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and  as  an  accursed  idolatrj.'  In  the  lirst  edition  this  question  was 
wanting  altogether;  the  second  edition  has  it  in  part;  the  tliird  in 
full,  as  it  now  stands.^  Tliis  question  was  inserted  by  the  express 
command  of  the  Elector,  perhaps  by  his  own  liand,  as  a  Protestant 
counter-blast  to  the  Romish  anathemas  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which 
closed  its  sessions  Dec.  4, 1563.  Hence  the  remark  at  the  end  of  the 
second  and  third  editions:  'What  has  been  overlooked  in  the  first 
print,  as  especially  on  folio  55  [which  contains  the  eightieth  question], 
has  now  been  added  by  command  of  his  electoral  grace.    1563.' 

The  same  view  of  the  Romish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  and  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass  Avas  generally  entertained  by  the  Refor^jiers,  and 
is  set  forth  as  strongly  in  the  Articles  of  Smalculd  and  other  symbol- 
ical books,  both  Lutheran  and  Reformed.  It  must  be  allowed  to  re- 
main as  a  solemn  protest  against  idolatrj'.  But  the  wisdom  of  inserting 
controversial  matter  into  a. catechism  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth 
has  been  justly  doubted.  The  eightieth  question  disturbs  the  peace- 
ful harmony  of  the  book,  it  rewards  evil  for  evil,  it  countenances  in- 
tolerance, which  is  un-Protestant  and  mievangelical.  It  provoked  much 
mmecessary  hostility,  and  led  even,  nnder  the  Romish  rule  of  the  Elect- 
or Charles  Philip,  in  1719,  to  the  prohibition  of  tlie  Catechism ;  but 
the  loud  remonstrance  of  England,  Prussia,  Holland,  and  other  Prot- 
estant states  forced  the  Elector  to  withdraw  the  tyrannical  decree 
Avithin  a  year,  under  certain  conditions,  to  save  appearances. 

TKANSLATIOXS. 

The  ]Ieidelberg  Catechism  was  translated  into  all  the  European  and 
many  Asiatic  languages.  It  has  the  pentecostal  gift  of  tongues  in 
a  rare  degree.  It  is  stated  that,  next  to  the  Bible,  the  '  Imitation 
of  Christ,'  by  Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  Bunyan's  'Pilgrim's  Progress,' 
no  book  has  been  more  frequently  translated,  more  widely  circulated 
and  nsed.  Wliole  librai'ies  of  paraphrases,  commentaries,  sermons, 
attacks,  and  defenses  were  Λvritten  about  it.  In  many  Reformed 
churches,  especially  in  Holland  (and  also  in  the  United  States),  it  was 
and  is  to  some  extent  even  now  obligatory  or  customary  to  explain  the 

'  Before  the  discovery  and  examination  of  the  only  rcmaininp;  copy  of  the  first  edition  (in 
18G4)  tliere  was  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  origin  of  tlic  eigiitieth  question,  which  is  now 
satisfactorily  settled.  See  the  details  in  my  tercentenary  edition,  pp.  103-1 1.3,  also  tlie  note 
on  the  eightieth  question  in  Vol.  III.  p.  326. 
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Catechism  from  tlie  pulpit  every  Sunday  afternoon.  Hence  the  di- 
vision of  the  questions  into  iifty-two  Sundays,  in  imitation  of  the  ex- 
ample set  by  Calvin's  Catechism,^ 

A  Latin  translation,  for  tlie  use  of  colleges,  Λvas  made  by  order  of 
the  Elector,  by  Joshua  Lag  us  and  Lambert  Ludolpii  PrrnopcEus,  and 
appeared  soon  after  the  German,  since  Olevianus  sent  a  copy  of  each 
to  Bullinger,  in  Zurich,  as  early  as  April,  1563.^  It  is,  however,  much 
inferior  to  the  German  in  force  and  unction.  The  Latin  text  was 
often  edited  separately  as  ΛνοΠ  as  in  the  works  of  Ursinus,  in  connec- 
tion Λvith  his  commentary  and  other  Latin  commentaries,  and  in  col- 
lections of  Keformed  symbols.^ 

There  are  three  Dutch  translations :  the  first  appeared  at  Emden, 
1563;  the  second,  by  Peter  Dathenus,  in  connection  with  a  Dutch 
version  of  the  Psalter,  in  15G6,  and  very  often  separately.* 

A  Greek  translation  was  prepared  by  a  distinguished  classical  schol- 
ar, D.  Frtd.  Syeburg,  1507.^ 

Besides  these  there  are  editions  in  modern  Greek,  in  Hebrew,  Ara- 
bic, etc.^ 

Three  or  four  English  translations  were  made  from  the  Latin,  and 
obtained  a  wide  circulation  in  Scotland,  England,  and  America.'''     A 

'  This  division  was  first  introilucecl  in  the  Latin  edition  of  inCG,  perhaps  earlier.  Van  AI- 
pen,  Niemeyer,  and  others  are  wrong  in  dating  it  from  the  German  edition  of  1573  or  1575. 

"  Doedes  gives  a  fac-simile  of  the  title-page  of  the  Latin  edition  of  1503,  from  a  copy  in 
the  University  Library  at  Utrecht.  It  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  title  of  the  edition  of  1566, 
given  in  the  literature  above. 

^  Niemeyer  (pp.  428  sqq.)  reproduces  the  edition  of  1584,  which  agrees  with  the  cd.  princeps 
of  15G3  (as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  few  fac-simile  pages  given  by  Doedes),  and  with  the 
text  in  the  Oxford  Si/llo//e,  while  that  in  the  Gi"iEco-Latiu  edition  of  Sylburg  slightly  differs. 
Dr.  Louis  H.  Steiner,  of  Frederick  City,  Md.,  published  an  elegant  and  accurate  edition  under 
the  title  '  Catechesis  Religionis  Chrlstiancp.  sen  Catec/tisinus  Heidelbergensis.  Baltimore,  1862.' 
He  gives  the  variations  of  three  Latin  editions:  of  Cambridge,  1585  ;  of  Geneva,  1609  (for- 
merly in  the  possession  of  Chevalier  Bunsen) ;  and  the  Oxford  Sy/lotje,  1804. 

*  On  the  Dutch  translations,  see  especially  the  learned  work  of  Professor  Doedes,  of  Utrecht, 
pp.  74-128,  with  fac-similes  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

*  I  have  before  me  a  Grseco-Latin  edition  of  the  Catechism  (κατηχησιις  της  χριστταΐΊκης 
^^ρησκείας),  by  Sylburg,  and  of  the  Belgic  Confession  by  Jac.  Kevins,  printed  at  Utrecht, 
1660.     Earlier  editions  I  see  noticed  in  catalogues. 

*  Niemeyer  {Proleg.  p.  Ixii.)  mentions  a  Polish  translation  by  Prasmovius,  a  Hungarian  by 
Scarasius,  an  Arabic  by  Chelius,  a  Singalese  by  Koayei;  besides  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
English,  Bohemian,  modern  Greek,  and  Hebrew  versions.  Doedes  (p.  41)  adds  a  Persian  and 
a  Malayan  translation.     There  are  no  doubt  many  other  versions. 

'  An  English  edition,  without  the  name  of  the  translator,  appeared  A.D.  1591  at  Edin- 
burgh, 'bypublick  Authority,  for  the  Use  of  Scotland,' and  also  repeatedly  in  connection  with 
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more  correct  one  from  the  German  original  -was  i)rcpared  for  the  ter- 
centenary celebration  of  the  Catechism,  by  a  learned  and  able  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  German  Reformed  Synod  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  has  not  yet  come  into  public  use.^ 

The  merits  of  the  Latin  and  English  translations,  and  their  relation 
to  the  German  original,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  specimens: 


The  German  Original,  15G3. 

^\Λ,}(  1.  2Βα5  i|l  bcin  ciniijcr  Ivcfl  im  Schni  unb 
im  3tcvlicn? 

2)af3  id)  mit  Scit^  imb  ©ccte,  tcibc§  im  Scben 
nub  iin  "δίονίπηι,  iiici)t  niciii,  icubcvn  nieiucS 
flctvciicu  .^eilaiibc§  Csci'ii  (Sbvifti  nc\cn  bin,  bcv 
liiit  fciiiem  tbcuvcn  iMiitc  fiiv  allc  mciiie  i£itii< 
bcii  iieUliMiuncit  bc;,ablct,  iiiib  πύφ  αιΐί«  aller 
©camlt  bci?  iciifdii  cvlofot  bat;  unb  alfo  be- 
umbvct,  bafi  cbnc  ben  iiMUcu  nieiuei  l^atcvS 
ini  .s^iiunict  fein  .s>aar  i>cn  incineni  .^aupte 
tann  fallen,  ja  απφ  niiv  alleS  5η  nicincr  ^eliiv 
ieit  biencn  nuif].  Sannn  cv  ηύφ  αηφ  b^Irφ 
feinen  bcilii]cii  ©cift  bes  elvi^cn  li'cbcne  ίχϊ' 
fiitevt,  unb'  ibni  iovtbiit  311  leben  l^on  §cvjcn 
iriUiv]  unb  bcvcit  ηιαφί. 

iVraijc  2.  aBic  vide  (ctiicfe  fiiib  bir  ii'Mju},  iu 
unffen,  baj!  bii  in  bieicm  Svcfte  iclii]lid)  Icbcii  unb 
ftcvbeu  niLnjcil? 

3)rei  >2tiirfe :  (5ν[ίΠφ,  Vine  gvc^  nieine  Siinbe 
unb  (ilenb  fei.  3•'"•  "'inbcvn,  ivie  iφ  ΐ'Όη  alien 
niciucu  v^iinben  unb  CS'lenl•  evleict  ivevte.  Hub 
juni  Written,  \vk  ίφ  (Sett  fiiv  jclebc  (Svlbfung 
jcU  bantbav  jein. 


The  Latin  Version,  15G3. 

Qu.  1.  Qu(c  est  unica  tua  consolalio  in  vita 
et  in  mortei 

Quod  aniino  pariter  et  corpore,  sive  vivam, 
sive  nioriar,  iion  mens,  sed  fidissinii  Domini 
et  Servatoris  mei  Jesus  Christi  sum  jjroprius, 
(pii  jnctioso  sanguine  suo  pro  omnibus  ])ec- 
catis  meis  jjlenissime  satisfaciens,"me  ab  omni 
jjotestatedialjoli  liheravit,  metjue  ita  conservat, 
nt  sine  voluntate  I'atris  mei  eci'lestis.  ne  jiilus 
(juidem  de  meo  capite  j)0ssit  cadere  :  inio  veri) 
etiam  omnia  saluti  mea^  serviie  oporteat.  Quo- 
ciica  me  quoque  suo  Spiritu  de  vita  a-terna 
certum  facit,  utque  ipsi  deiiiceps  vivam  jnOmp- 
tum  ac  paratum  rcddit. 

Qit.  2.  Qiiot  sunt  tihi  sritu  necessaria,  lit 
ista^  consolatione  fruens,  beutc  vivas  et  moria- 
ris  ? 

Tria.  Primum,  quanta  sit  peccati  mei  et 
miseriie  meaj  magnitudo.  Secundum, ■*  (pio 
pacto  ab  omni  peccato  et  miseria  libeier.  'I'er- 
tium,  quam  gratiam  Deo  pro  ea  liberatione 
debeam. 


the  'Psalm-Book  and  the  Book  of  Common  Order.'  It  is  embodied  in  Dunlop's  Collection 
of  Confessions  of  Faith,  etc.,  ofpublick  onthori/i/  in  the  Church  o/^coi/t/ni/ (Edinburgh,  171  Ο- 
Ι 722),  Vol.  II.  pp.  273-301,  and  reproduced  by  Dr.  Iloratius  Bonar  in  his  Catechisms  of  the 
Scottish  ReforvKttion  (London,  1800),  ])p.  112-170.  Dr.  Bonar  says  (p.  171):  'There  are 
several  translations  of  the  Heidelberg  or  Palatine  Catechism  ;  and  our  Church  [the  Church 
of  Scotland]  seems  not  to  have  kept  to  one.  In  tlie  edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Order 
before  us  (IGlo),  the  Catechism  is  given  alone;  in  that  which  Dunlop  has  followed,  it  has 
the  *  Arguments  "and  "Uses'Of  Bastingins.'  Another  translation  by  Bisliop  Henry  P.vury, 
of  Worcester  (d.  IGIG),  nj)peared  (together  with  tlie  commentary  of  Ursinus)  at  Oxford,  l.">0!) 
and  IGOl.  It  was  often  ropublislied — at  Edinburgh,  1G1.5  (with  sundry  variations,  see  Bonar, 
p.  172),  again  in  London,  1G33,  IGl"),  1728,  ISal,  and  quite  recently  (from  the  Oxford  edition 
of  KiOI ,  with  the  variations  of  the  edition  of  1728)  by  Dr.  Gerhart  and  Dr.  Louis  Steiner  in  the 
'xMercersburg  Review'  for  18G1,  pp.  74  sqq.  The  one  now  in  use  in  the  Dutch  and  German 
Reformed  Churches  in  America,  is  traced  (by  the  late  Dr.  De  Witt  of  New  York)  to  Dr.  Laid- 
me,  ovi'ginally  from  Scotland,  minister  at  Flushing,  Long  Island,  and  was  adopted,  1771,  by 
the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  Tliese  three  English  translations  seem  to  be  only 
dirt'erent  recensions  of  one  translation  com])ared  with  the  Latin  text. 

'  See  the  tercentenary  triglot  edition  of  18G.3,  noticed  in  the  literature  above. 

^  So  also  the  Oxford  Sylloge.  The  ed.  Gneco-Latina  of  Sylbin-g  reads  instead  ;  jihnissima 
solulinne  ftcta. 

'  Al.  cdd.  ilia. 

*  Al.  Alterum. 
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Scotch  Edition  of  1591. 
Fi'otn  Dunlop's  Collection  (1722). 

Ques.  1.  What  is  thy  only  comfort  in  life 
and  in  de<ith  ί 

Tliat  in  soul  and  body,  whether  I  live  or 
die,  I  am  not  mine  own,  but  I  belong  unto  my 
most  faithful  Eord  and  yaviour,  Jesus  Christ: 
who  by  his  precious  blood,  most  fully  satisty- 
ing  fur  all  my  sins,  hath  delivered  me  from  the 
whole  power  of  the  Devil ;  and  doth  so  pre- 
serve me,  that  without  the  will  of  my  heav- 
enly Father,  not  so  much  as  a  hair  can  fall 
from  my  head :  yea,  all  things  are  made  to 
serve  for  my  salvation.  Wherefore  by  his 
Spirit  also,  he  assnreth  me  of  everlasting  life, 
and  maketh  me  ready  and  j)repared,  that 
henceforth  I  may  live  unto  him. 

Qufs.  2.  How  many  things  are  needful  for 
thee  to  know,  to  the  end  [///«/]  thou,  enjoying 
this  comfort,  inayest  lire  and  die  an  hapjiy  man  ? 

Thi'ee  things.  First,  Wliat  is  the  gieatness 
of  my  sin,  and  of  my  miser^^  Secondly,  By 
what  means  I  may  be  delivered  from  all  my 
sin  and  misery.  Thirdly,  What  thankfulness 
I  owe  to  God  for  that  deliverance. 

The  Received  American  Version,  1771. 

Ques.  1.  What  is  thy  only  comfort  in  life 
and  death  ? 

That  I  with  body  and  soul,  both  in  life  and 
death,  am  not  my  own,  but  belong  unto  my 
faithful  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  Λνΐιο.  with  his 
precious  bluod,  hath  fully  satisfied  for  all  my 
sins,  and  delivered  me  from  all  the  power  of 
the  devil ;  and  so  preserves  me  that  without 
the  will  of  my  heavenly  Father,  not  a  hair  can 
fall  from  my  head ;  yea,  that  all  things  must 
be  subservient  to  my  salvation  ;  and  therefoie, 
by  his  Holy  Spirit,  he  also  assures  me  of  eter- 
nal life,  and  makes  me  sincerely  willing  and 
ready  henceforth,  to  live  unto  him. 

Ques.  2.  How  many  thinc/s  are  necessary  for 
thee  to  know,  that  thou,  enjoying  this  comfort, 
inayest  live  and  die  happily  ? 

Three ;  the  first,  how  great  my  sins  and 
miseries  are ;  the  second,  how  I  may  be  de- 
livered from  all  my  sins  and  miseries ;  the 
third,  how  I  shall  express  my  gratitude  to 
God  for  such  deliverance. 


Bishop  Parry's  Translation  (1591). 
Oxford  Edition  of  \(JQ\. 

Ques.  1.  What  is  thy  only  comfort  in  life 
and  death  ? 

That  both  in  soul  and  body,  Avhether  I  live 
or  die,  I  am  not  mine  own,  but  belong  wholly' 
unto  my  most  faithful  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  who  by  his  precious  blood  most  fully 
satisfying  for  all  my  sins,  hath  delivered  me 
from  all  the  power  of  the  devil,  and  so  pie- 
serveth  me,  that  without  the  will  of  my  heav- 
enly Father  not  so  mucli  as  a  hair  may  fall 
from  my  head,  yea  all  things  must  serve  for 
my  safety.  Wherefore  by  his  Spirit  also  he 
assnreth  me  of  everlasting  life,  and  maketh 
me  ready,  and  prepared,  that  henceforth  I  m.ay 
live  to  him. 

Ques.  2.  How  many  things  are  necessary  for 
thee  to  know,  that  thou  enjoying  this  comfort 
mayest  live  and  die  happily  ί 

Three.  The  first,  what  is  the  greatness  of 
my  sin  and  misery.  The  second,  how  I  am  de- 
livered from  all  sin  and  misery.  The  third, 
what  thanks  I  owe  unto  God  for  this  deliv- 
ery. 

The  New  American  Version,  18G3. 

Ques.  1.  What  is  thy  only  con  fort  in  life 
and  in  death  ? 

That  I,  with  body  and  sold,  both  in  life  and 
in  death,  am  not  my  own,  but  belong  to  my 
faithful  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  with  His 
precious  blood  has  fully  satisfied  for  all  my 
sins,  and  redeemed  me  from  all  the  power  of 
the  devil ;  and  so  preserves  me,  that  without 
the  will  of  my  Father  in  heaven  not  a  hair 
can  fall  from  my  head ;  yea,  that  all  things 
must  work  together  for  my  salvation.  Where- 
fore, by  His  Holy  Spirit,  He  also  assures  me  of 
eternal  life,  and  makes  me  heartily  willing  and 
ready  henceforth  to  live  unto  Him. 

Ques.  2.  How  many  things  are  necessary  for 
thee  to  knoiv,  that  thou  in  this  comfort  mayest 
live  and  die  happily  ? 

Three  things :  First,  the  greatness  of  my 
sin  and  misery.  Second,  how  I  am  redeemed 
from  all  my  sins  and  misery.  Third,  how  I 
am  to  be  tliankful  to  God  i'or  such  redemp- 
tion. 


Note. — All  the  English  versions,  except  the  last,  follow  the  Latin  in  its  departures  from 
the  German,  as  '■most  faithful  Lord'  {fidelissind  Jjomini)  for  'faithful'  (getreuen),  'heavenly 
Father'  (Patris  ccelestis)  for  'Father  in  heaven'  {Vater  im  Himmel).  The  dependence  on 
the  Latin  may  be  seen  also  in  the  words  'most  fully  satisfying'  {plenissime  satisfaciens), 
'delivered'  {liberavit)  for  'redeemed'  {erloset),  'delivery'  {liberatio)  for  'redemption'  {Er- 


'  The  redundant  'wholly'  occurs  also  in  the  Edinburgh  edition  of  1G1.5,  which,  to  judge 
from  the  specimens  given  by  Horatius  Bonar  (in  Catechisms  of  the  Scottish  Reformation, 
p.  172),  is  a  reprint  of  Parry's  translation  with  a  few  variations. 
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lijsunq),  and  in  tlie  omission  of  'iicartily'  {von  Ilerzen),  for  Λν1ιϊ(•Ιι,  however,  tlic  common 
American  version  (wiiicii  seems  to  liave  made  use  also  of  tlie  Diitcli  version)  substitutes 
'sincerely.' 

CIIAKACTER   AND    ΛΙΜ. 

The  Ileidelberg  Catecliism  answers  the  double  purpose  of  a  guide 
for  the  reh'gious  instruction  of  the  youth  and  a  confession  of  faith  fur 
the  Church. 

As  a  catechism  it  is  an  acknowledged  masterpiece,  with  few  to  equal 
and  none  to  surpass  it.  Its  only  defect  is  that  its  answers  are  mostly 
too  long  for  the  capacity  and  memory  of  children.  It  is  intended  for 
a  riper  age.  Hence  an  abridgment  M'as  made  as  early  as  1585,  but  no 
attempts  to  simplify  and  popularize  it  have  been  able  to  supersede  it. 

As  a  standard  of  public  doctrine  the  Ileidelberg  Catechism  is  the 
most  catholic  and  popular  of  all  the  Reformed  symbols.  The  German 
Reformed  Church  acknowledges  no  other.  The  Calvinistic  system  is 
herein  set  forth  with  wise  moderation,  and  without  its  sharp,  angular 
points.  This  may  be  a  defect  in  logic,  but  it  is  an  advantage  in  re- 
ligion, which  is  broader  and  deeper  than  logic.  Children  and  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  unable  to  appreciate  metaphysical  distinctions 
and  the  transcendent  mysteries  of  eternal  decrees.  The  doctrine  of 
election  to  holiness  and  salvation  in  Christ  (or  the  positive  and  edify- 
ing part  of  the  dogma  of  predestination)  is  indeed  incidentally  set 
forth  as  a  source  of  humility,  gratitude,  and  comfort  (Ques.  1,  31, 
53,  54),  but  nothing  is  said  of  a  double  predestination,  or  of  an  eter- 
nal decree  of  rej))'ubation,  or  of  a  limited  atonement  (comp.  Ques.  37). 
These  diiucult  questions  are  left  to  private  opinion  and  theological 
science.  This  reserve  is  the  more  remarkable  since  the  authors  (as 
well  as  all  other  Ileformers,  except  Melanchthon  in  his  later  period) 
were  strict  predestinarians. 

PLAN    AND    ARRANGEMENT. 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism  follows  the  order  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  two  questions  are 
introductory.  The  first  part  treats  of  the  sin  and  misery  of  man 
(Ques.  3-11;  comp.Rom.  i.  18-iii.  20) ;  the  second  of  the  redemption 
by  Christ  (Ques.  12-85;  comp.  Rom.  iii.  21-xi.  30);  the  third  of  the 
thankfulness  of  the  redeemed,  or  the  Christian  life  (Ques.  86-129: 
comp.  Rom.  xii.-xvi.).     The  second  part  is  the  largest,  and  contains 
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an  explanation  of  all  the  articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  under  the 
three  heads  of  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  is  rightly  incorporated  in 
this  part,  instead  of  being  treated  in  separate  sections,  as  in  the  Eo- 
raan  and  Lutheran  Catechisms.  The  third  part  gives  an  exposition 
of  the  Decalogue  (as  a  rule  of  obedience,  viewed  in  the  light  of  re- 
demption) and  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

This  order  corresponds  to  the  development  of  religious  life  and  to 
the  three  leading  ideas  of  repentance,  faith,  and  love.  The  conception 
of  Chi'istian  life,  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  redeeming  grace,  is 
truly  evangelical.  In  older  catechisms  the  five  or  six  parts  of  a  cate- 
chism— namely,  the  Creed,  the  Decalogue,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Bap- 
tism, the  Lord's  Supper — are  mechanically  co-ordinated;  here  they  are 
worked  up  into  an  organic  system. 

The  execution  is  admii-able  throughout.  Several  answers  are  ac- 
knowledged gems  in  the  history  of  catechetical  literature  —  e.g.,  the 
definition  of  faith  (Ques.  21),  on  providence  (Ques.  27  and  28),  on  the 
significance  of  the  Christian  name  (Ques.  31  and  32),  on  the  benefit 
of  the  ascension  (Ques.  49),  and  on  justification  by  faith  (Ques.  60). 

THE    SPIRIT    OF    THE    CATECHISM. 

The  genius  of  the  Catechism  is  bi'ought  out  at  once  in  the  first 
question,  which  contains  the  central  idea,  and  strikes  the  key-note. 
It  is  unsurpassed  for  depth,  comfort,  and  beauty,  and,  once  committed 
to  memory,  can  never  be  forgotten.  It  represents  Christianity  in  its 
evangelical,  practical,  cheering  aspect,  not  as  a  commanding  law,  not 
as  an  intellectual  scheme,  not  as  a  system  of  outward  observances,  but 
as  the  best  gift  of  God  to  man,  as  a  source  of  peace  and  comfort  in 
life  and  in  death.  What  can  be  more  comforting,  what  at  the  same 
time  more  honoring  and  stimulating  to  a  holy  life  than  the  assurance 
of  being  owned  wholly  by  Christ  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,  who 
sacrificed  his  own  spotless  life  for  us  on  the  cross?  The  fii'st  question 
and  answer  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  is  the  M'hole  gospel  in  a 
nutshell ;  blessed  is  he  who  can  repeat  it  from  the  heart  and  hold 
it  fast  to  the  end.^ 

'  Dr.  Nevin  (Tercentenari/  ΈάίΗοη,  Introd.  p.  95)  says:  'No  question  in  tlie  whole  Cate- 
chism has  been  more  admired  than  this,  and  none  surely  is  more  worthy  of  admiration. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  evangelical  definition  of  faith 
than  in  Ques.  21:  'Faith  is  not  only  a  certain  kno\vledge,  Avhereby  I 
liold  for  truth  all  that  God  has  revealed  to  us  in  his  Word ;  but  also 
a  hearty  trust,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  works  in  me  by  the  gospel,  that 
not  only  to  others,  but  to  me  also,  forgiveness  of  sins,  everlasting 
righteousness,  and  salvation  are  freely  given  by  God,  merely  of  grace, 
onl}'  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  merits.'  How  rich  and  consoling  is  the 
lesson  derived  from  God's  all-ruling  Providence  in  Ques.  2S !  '  That 
Ave  may  be  patient  in  adversity,  thankful  in  prosperity,  aud  for  what 
is  future  have  good  coniidence  in  our  faithful  God  and  Father,  that 
no  creature  shall  separate  us  from  his  love,  since  all  creatures  are  so 
in  his  hand  that  without  his  will  they  can  not  so  much  as  move.' 

The  Catechism  is  a  work  of  religious  enthusiasm,  based  on  solid 
theological  learning,  and  directed  by  excellent  judgment.  It  is  bap- 
tized with  the  pentecostal  fire  of  the  great  Reformation,  yet  remark- 
ably free  from  the  polemic  zeal  and  intolerance  which  characterized 
that  wonderfully  excited  period  —  by  far  the  richest  and  deepest  in 
Church  histor}'  next  to  the  age  of  Christ  and  his  inspired  apostles. 
It  is  the  product  of  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head,  full  of  faith  and 
unction  from  above.  It  is  fresh,  lively,  glowing,  yet  clear,  sober,  self- 
sustained.  The  ideas  are  Biblical  and  orthodox,  and  well  fortified  by 
apt  Scripture  proofs.'  The  language  is  dignified,  terse,  nervous,  popu- 
lar, and  often  truly  eloquent.  It  is  the  language  of  devotion  as  well  as 
instruction.  Altogether  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  is  more  than  a  book, 
it  is  an  institution,  and  M'ill  live  as  long  as  the  Reformed  Church. 

Where  shall  we  find,  in  the  same  compass,  a  more  beautifully  grnpliic,  or  a  more  impres- 
sively full  and  pregnant  representation  of  all  that  is  comprehended  for  us  in  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  ?  For  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  during  the  past  three 
hundred  years,  it  has  been  as  a  wliole  system  of  theology  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  their 
pole  star  over  the  sea  of  life,  and  the  sheet-anchor  of  their  hope  amid  the  waves  of  death. 
15ut  what  we  quote  it  for  now  is  simply  to  show  the  mind  that  actuates  and  rules  the  Cate- 
chism throughout.  We  have  here  at  once  its  fundamental  conception  and  the  reigning  law 
of  its  construction  ;  the  key-note,  we  may  say,  which  governs  its  universal  sense,  and  whose 
grandly  solemn  tones  contiiuic  to  make  themselves  heard  through  all  its  utterances  from  be- 
ginning to  end.' 

'  Ques.  4-i  is  hardly  an  exception  ;  for  the  idea  therein  expressed  is  no  error  />er  se,  but 
only  a  false  interpretation  of  the  article  on  Christ's  descent  into  hell  (Hades)  in  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed,  which  ])laces  it,  as  an  actual  fact,  between  death  and  the  resurrection,  in  accord- 
ance with  tlie  Scriptuies  (Luke  xxiii.  43  ;  Acts  ii.  27,  31  ;  1  Pet.  ill.  11) ;  iv.  0  ;  Ei)h.  iv.  !),  10)  ; 
while  the  Catechism,  following  Calvin  and  Lasky,  understands  it  figuratively  of  Christ's  suf- 
fering on  the  cross. 
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COMPARISON   WITH    THE   LUTHEExiN    AND    WESTMINSTER    CATECHISMS. 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism  stands  mediating  between  Luther's  Small 
Catechism,  Avhich  appeared  thirty-four  years  earlier  (1529),  and  the 
Shorter  Westminster  Catechism,  which  was  prepared  eighty-four  years 
later  (1647). 

These  are  the  three  most  popular  and  useful  catechisms  that  Prot- 
estantism has  produced,  and  have  still  the  strongest  hold  upon  the 
churches  they  represent.  They  have  the  twofold  character  of  cate- 
chisms and  symbolical  books.  They  are  alike  evangelical  in  spirit 
and  aim;  they  lead  directly  to  Christ  as  the  one  and  all-sufficient 
Saviour,  and  to  the  AV^ord  of  God  as  the  only  infallible  rule  of  the 
Christian's  faith  and  life. 

Luther's  Catechism  is  the  most  churchly  of  the  three,  and  adheres 
to  the  Catholic  tradition  in  its  order  and  arraugement.  It  assigns  a 
very  prominent  place  to  the  Sacraments,  treating  them  in  separate 
chapters,  co-ordinate  with  the  Decalogue,  the  Creed,  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer;  while  the  others  incorporate  them  in  the  general  exposition 
of  the  articles  of  faith.  Luther  teaches  baptismal  regeneration  and 
the  corporeal  presence,  and  even  retains  private  confession  and  abso- 
lution as  a  quasi-sacrament.  Heidelberg  and  Westminster  are  free 
from  all  remnants  of  sacerdotalism  and  sacramentalism,  and  teach 
the  Calvinistic  theory  of  the  sacraments,  which  rises,  however,  much 
higher  than  the  Zwinglian. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Lutlieran  and  the  Heidelberg  Catechisms 
differ  from  the  Westminster  in  the  following  points :  1.  They  retain 
the  Apostles'  Creed  as  the  basis  of  doctrinal  exposition ;  while  the  West- 
minster Catechism  puts  it  in  an  appendix,  and  sul)stitntes  a  new  log- 
ical scheme  of.  doctrine  for  the  old  historical  order  of  the  Creed. 
2.  They  are  subjective,  and  address  tlie  catechumen  as  a  Church  mem- 
ber, who  answers  from  his  real  or  prospective  personal  experience; 
while  the  Westminster  Catechism  is  objective  and  impersonal,  and 
states  the  answer  in  an  abstract  proposition.  3.  They  use  the  Avarm 
and  direct  language  of  life,  the  Westminster  the  scholastic  language  of 
dogma ;  hence  the  former  two  are  less  definite  but  more  expansive  and 
suggestive  than  the  Presbyterian  formulary,  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
far  surpasses  them  in  brevity,  terseness,  and  accuracy  of  definition. 
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Upon  tlic  Λνΐιοΐο  wc  prefer  the  cutecliotical  style  and  inctliod  of  the 
creative  Reforinatioii  period,  because  it  is  more  Biblical  and  fresh, 
to  that  of  the  seventeenth  century — the  age  of  scholastic  orthodoxv — 
although  we  freely  concede  the  relative  progress  and  peculiar  excel- 
lences of  the  Westminster  standard.' 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism  differs  from  that  of  Luther— 1.  By  its 
fullness  and  thoroughness,  and  hence  it  is  better  adapted  to  a  niaturer 
age;  while  that  of  Luther  has  the  advantage  of  brevity  and  childlike 
simplicity,  and  adaptation  to  eai'ly  youth.  The  one  has  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine,  tlie  other  only  forty  questions  and  answers,  and  of 
these  only  three  are  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
while  the  Sacraments  receive  dispiOportionate  attention.  2.  The  Hei- 
delberg Catechism  gives  the  words  of  the  Decalogue  in  full,  accord- 
ing to  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus,  and  follows  the  old  Jewish 
and  Greek  division, which  is  adopted  by  the  best  commentators;  wliile 
Luther  presents  merely  an  abridgment,^  and  follows  the  Boman  di- 
vision by  omitting  the  second  commandment  and  splitting  the  tenth 
into  two.^  3.  The  former  gives  a  summary  of  the  law,  through  which 
comes  the  knowledge  of  sin,  in  tlie  first  part  (Ques.  3  and  4),  but  ex- 
plains the  Decalogue  in  the  third  division,  viewing  it  in  its  Christian 
aspect  as  a  permanent  rule  of  life ;  while  Luther  regards  the  law 
in  its  Jewish  or  pedagogic  aspect,  as  a  schoolmaster  leading  men  to 
Christ,  and  hence  he  ])uts  it  as  the  fii'st  head  before  the  Creed.  L'r- 
sinr.s  co]-rec-tly  sa}s :  'The  Decalogue  belongs  to  the  first  part  so  far 
as  it  is  a  mirror  of  our  sin  and  misery,  but  also  to  the  third  jiart  as 

'  'It  may  be  questioned,'  says  Dr.  Bonar,  of  the  Free  Clinicli  of  Scotland,  'whether  the 
Church  gained  any  tiling  by  tlie  exchange  of  the  Keformntion  standards  for  those  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  scliolastic  mold  in  which  the  latter  are  cast  has  somewhat 
trenched  upon  the  ease  and  breadth  which  mark  the  former;  and  the  skillful  metapliysics 
employed  at  Westminster  in  giving  lawyer-like  ])recisi()n  to  each  statement  have  imparted  a 
local  and  temporary  asjject  to  the  new  which  did  not  belong  to  the  more  ancient  standards. 
Or,  enlarging  tiie  remark,  we  may  sny  that  there  is  something  about  the  theology  of  the 
Hefonnation  which  renders  it  less  likely  to  become  obsolete  than  the  tlieology  of  tiie  cove- 
nant. The  simpler  formulas  of  the  older  age  are  quite  as  explicit  as  those  of  the  later;  while 
iiy  the  adoption  of  tiie  Biblical  in  jireference  to  the  scholastic  mode  of  expression  they 
have  secured  for  themselves  a  buoyancy  which  λνίΐΐ  bear  them  iqi  when  tiie  others  go  down. 
Tiie  old  age  of  that  generation  is  likely  to  be  greener  than  that  of  their  posterity.'  {Cate- 
chisms of  the  Scottish  Rcfornuition^  Preface,  p.  viii.) 

"  For  example,  the  fourth  (third)  ctmimandment  is  thus  condensed:  ^ Du  soUst  den  Fcier. 
t<u]  hei/l;/en'  (Thou  shall  keep  holy  the  re-t-day). 

^  Conqi.  p.  2."jl,  note  2. 
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being  the  rule  of  our  new  obedience  and  Christian  life.'^  4.  In  the 
rendering  of  the  Creed,  besides  minor  verbal  differences,  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  retains  '  the  lioly  catholic  Church,'  with  the  addition  of 
'Christian'  {eine  heilige  allgemeine  christUche  Kirche)\  while  Luther's 
omits  'catholic,'  and  substitutes  for  it  ' Christian.' ^  5.  In  the  Lord's 
Pi-ajer  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  uses  the  modern  form  '  Our  Father' 
{Uaser  yater\yA\AQ  Luther  in  his  Catechism  (though  not  in  his  trans- 
lation of  Matt.  vi.  9  and  Luke  xi.  2)  adheres  to  the  Latin  and  old  Ger- 
man form  of  '  Father  our'  iyater  unser),  a  difference  tenaciously  main- 
tained by  German  Lutlierans.  The  former  divides  tlie  Prayer  into  six 
petitions  (with  the  Greek  commentators),  and  renders  Ik  πονηΐ)οΰ  '  from 
the  evil  one'  {vom  Bosen,  i.  e.,  from  the  devil);  Λνΐήΐο  Luther  (Λvitll 
Augustine)  numbers  seven  petitions,  and  translates  (herein  agreeing 
with  the  English  version)  '  from  evil'  {vom  TJehel). 

The  diffei-ence  between  tlie  Heidelberg  and  AVestminster  Catechisms 
is  chiefly  one  of  nationality.  Where  the  choice  is  between  the  two,  the 
former  will  be  used  in  preference  by  Germans,  the  other  by  Scotch  and 
Enodish  Presbvterians.  The  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism  lias  the 
advantage  of  greater  condensation  and  precision.  It  is  not  impossible 
to  make  a  better  one  than  either  by  blending  the  excellences  of  both. 
They  represent  also  two  types  of  piety :  the  one  is  more  emotional  and 
hearty,  the  other  more  scholastic  and  intellectual.  This  appears  at 
once  in  the  first  question.  The  Heidelberg  Catechism  asks  :  '  What  is 
thy  only  comfort  in  life  and  in  death?'  The  AVestminster :  'What  is 
the  chief  end  of  man  ?'  The  one  goes  at  once  into  the  heart  of  evan- 
gelical piety — the  mystical  union  of  tlie  believer  with  Christ;  the  other 
goes  back  to  the  creation  and  the  glory  of  God ;  but  both  teach  the 
same  God  and  Christ,  and  the  same  way  of  salvation,  whereby  God  is 
glorified,  and  man  is  raised  to  everlasting  felicity  in  his  enjoyment. 

'  The  Germans  express  tlie  different  aspects  of  the  law  by  calling  it  a  SiindcnKpiegel,  Sun- 
denrieqel,  and  Lebensregel,  a  mirror  of  sin,  a  bar  of  sin,  and  a  rule  of  life. 

^  Hence  in  Germany  the  term  'Catholic'  and  'Eomanist'  are  used  synonymously,  and  the 
proverb  'Jjas  ist  urn  katholisrh  zu  icerden''  expresses  a  desperate  condition  of  things.  The 
English  Churches  have  properly  retained  the  term  'catholic'  in  its  good  old  sense,  instead  of 
allowing  Romanists  to  monopolize  it. 
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HISTORY   OF   THE   CATECHISM. 

1,  Tlic  Heidelberg  Catechism  was  greeted  witli  great  joy,  and  was  at 
once  introduced  into  the  churches  and  schools  of  the  Lower  Palatinate  ; 
wliile  the  Upper  Palatinate,  nnder  the  governorship  of  J.ouis  (the  eld- 
est son  of  Frederick  III.)?  remained  strictly  Lutheran. 

But,  like  every  good  book,  it  had  to  pass  through  a  trial  of  proba- 
tion and  a  fire  of  martyrdom.  Even  before  it  was  printed  an  anon- 
ymous M'riter  attacked  the  Ileidelbei'g  Synod  which,  in  December, 
1562,  had  adopted  the  Catechism  in  manuscript,  together  with  sundry 
measures  of  reform.^  After  its  publication  it  was  Λ•iolently  assailed 
by  strict  Lutherans  for  its  alleged  Zwinglian  and  Calvinistic  heresies, 
and  b}^  Jesuits  on  account  of  the  condemnatiun  of  the  idolatry  of  the 
mass  in  the  eightieth  question.  The  first  opponents  were  Lutheran 
])rinccs  (Margrave  Charles  II.  of  Baden,  Duke  Christopher  of  Wiir- 
tembcrg,  the  Palatine  of  Zweibriicken),  and  Lutheran  divines,  such  as 
Ileshusius,  Flacius,  Brentius,  and  Andreai.^  Ursinus  wrote  an  able 
apology  of  his  Catechism,  which  is  embodied  in  several  older  editions 
since  15S4.  A  theological  colloquy  Λvas  held  at  Maulbronn  in  April, 
1504,  where  the  theological  leaders  of  the  Lutheran  Duchy  of  Wiir- 
temljerg  and  the  Reformed  Palatinate,  in  the  presence  of  their  princes, 
debated  for  six  days  in  vain  on  the  eucharist  and  the  ubiquity  of 
Christ's  body.  Both  parties  were  confirmed  in  their  opinions,  thougli 
the  Peformed  had  the  best  of  the  argument.^ 

Frederick  II L,  notwithstanding  his  appeal  to  Melanchthon  and  the 
Altered  Augsbui-g  Confession,  was  openly  charged  with  apostasy  from 
the  Lutheran  faith,  and  seriously  threatened  with  exclusion  from  the 
peac3  of  the  empire.  .Even  the  liberal  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  wrote 

'  Tliis  curious  document,  wliich  throws  light  upon  thiit  Synod  Iiitherto  little  known,  has 
been  recently  recovered  and  published  by  Wolters  in  the  Studien  und  Krltlken  for  1SG7,  No.  1, 
pp.  15  sqq.  The  Lutheran  author,  perhaps  a  dissenting  member  of  the  Synod,  gives  a  list 
of  the  measures  for  the  introduction  of  the  Catechism  and  the  abolition  of  various  abuses, 
and  accompanies  them  with  bitter  marginal  comments,  such  as:  'Tiiis  is  a  lie  and  against 
God's  Word;'  'This  is  the  Anabaptist  heresy;'  'To  spread  Zwinglianism;'  '■  Friss  Vogel  oder 
slir/j;'  ^  Ad  sparijendam  zisaidam;'  '' Ut  citius  imbibant  veiienu»i ;'  '■  Evan'jcUi  abrogatio ;' 
'  Jlisjinnica  iiiqutsitio. ' 

'■'  ^-'ee  on  this  Lutheran  opposition  Wolters,  1.  c,  and  in  bis  earlier  book,  Der  Ileidclh.  Kate- 
chismus  in  seiner  UrgcstnU  (18(U),  pp.  141-li)G;  Kevin,  Introd.  to  the  Tercent.  Ed.  pp.  42 
sqq. ;  and  especially  Sudliotf,  Olcvianiis  und  L^sinus,  jip.  140  sqq. 

'■"  See  above,  pp.  2S8  sqq. 
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him  a  letter  of  remonstrance.  Ilis  fate  was  to  be  decided  at  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg,  1566.  At  this  critical  juncture  the  pious  Elector  boldly 
defended  his  Catechism,  which,  he  said,  was  all  taken  from  the  Bible, 
and  so  well  fortified  with  marginal  proof-texts  that  it  could  not  be 
overthrown.  He  declared  himself  willing  to  yield  to  God's  truth,  if 
any  one  could  show  him  any  thing  better  from  the  Scripture,  which 
was  at  hand  for  the  purpose.  Altogether  he  made,  at  the  risk  of  his 
crown  and  his  life,  such  a  noble  and  heroic  confession  as  reminds  us 
of  Luther's  stand  at  the  Diet  of  AVorms.  Even  his  Lutheran  oppo- 
nents were  filled  with  admiration  and  praise,  and  left  him  thereafter 
in  quiet  possession  of  his  faith.  'Why  do  ye  persecute  this  man?' 
said  the  Margrave  of  Baden ;  '  he  has  more  piety  than  the  whole  of 
ns.'  The  Elector  Augustus  of  Saxony  gave  similar  testimony  on  this 
memorable  occasion. ^ 

Thus  the  Catechism  had  gained  a  sort  of  legal  existence  in  the  Ger- 
man empire,  although  it  was  not  till  after  the  Tliirty- Years'  War,  in 
the  Treaty  of  AVestphalia,  that  the  Reformed  Church,  as  distinct  from 
the  Lutheran,  was  formally  recognized  in  Germany. 

After  the  death  of  Frederick  it  had  to  pass  tlirough  another  perse- 
cution in  the  home  of  its  birth.  His  successor,  Louis  VI.  (1576-1583), 
exiled  its  authors,  and  replaced  it  by  Luther's  Catechism  and  tlie  Form- 
ula of  Concord.  But  under  the  regency  of  Frederick's  second  son, 
Prince  John  Casimir,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  and  the  Reformed 
Church  were  restored  to  their  former  honor,  and  continued  to  fiourish 
till  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty-Years'  AVar, 

This  war  brought  terrible  devastation  and  untold  misery  ujDon  Hei- 
delberg and  the  Palatinate,  which  were  laid  waste  by  the  merciless 
Tilly  (1622).  Then  followed  the  repeated  invasions  of  Turenne, 
Melac,  and  Marshal  de  Lorges,  under  Louis  XIV.  The  Palatinate 
fell  even  into  the  hands  of  Roman  Catholic  rulers  (1685),  and  never 
again  rose  to  its  former  glory.  Thousands  of  Protestants  emigrated 
to  America,  and  planted  the  Catechism  in  Pennsylvania,  so  that  what 
it  lost  in  the  old  world  it  gained  in  the  new.     The  indifferentism  and 

'  Hundeshagen  says  of  Frederick  III.:  'He  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  ruler 
which  the  evangelical  Palatinate  ever  had,  and  as  to  personal  piety  and  loyalty  to  his  faith 
the  shining  model  of  an  evangelical  prince.'  See  his  art.  on  tlie  City  and  University  of 
Heidelberg,  in  the  Gedenkbuch  der  'oOd  jahr.  Jubelfeier  des  Heidelb.  Knt.  jjp.  Γ)8,  59. 
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mtituialisin  of  tlic  cigliteeiith  century  allowed  all  creeds  to  go  into 
disuse  and  neglect.  In  tlie  nineteenth  century  faith  revived,  and 
with  it  respect  for  the  Heidelberg  Catechism ;  but,  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Ileformed  Churches  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  to  which  Heidelberg  now  belongs,  it  Avas 
merged  into  a  new  catechism  compiled  from  it  and  from  that  of 
Luther.i 

2.  The  history  of  the  Talatinate  Catechism  extends  far  beyond  the 
land  of  its  birth.  It  took  deeper  root  and  acrpiired  greater  influence  in 
other  countries.  Soon  after  its  appearance  it  commended  itself  by  its 
intrinsic  excellences  to  all  Ileformed  Churches  of  the  German  tongue. 
It  was  introduced  in  East  Friesland,  JiUich  (Juliers),  Cleve  (Cleves), 
Berg,  the  Wupperthal,  Bremen,  Hesse  Cassel,  Anhalt,  Brandenburg, 
East  and  AVest  Prussia,  the  free  imperial  cities,  in  Hungary,  Poland, 
and  in  several  cantons  of  Switzerland,  as  St.  Gall,  Schafthausen,  and 
Berne.^  In  the  royal  house  of  Prussia  it  is  still  used  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  princes,  even  after  the  introduction  of  the  union  of  the 
two  confessions.^ 

It  was  surrounded  with  a  large  number  of  learned  works  which  fill 
an  important  place  in  the  liistory  of  Reformed  theology.  Eminent 
pi'ofessors  nuide  it  the  basis  of  lectures  in  the  University. 

In  no  country  was  the  Catechism  more  honored  than  in  Holland 
and  her  distant  colonies  in  Asia  and  Africa.  It  soon  replaced  the 
catechisms  of  Calvin  and  Lasky.  The  synods  of  Wesel,  1568,  of 
Euidon,  1571,  and  of  Dort,  1574,  recommended  and  enjoined  its  use; 
and  ministers  Avere  required  to  explain  it  to  the  people  in  fifty-two 
lessons  throughout  the  year  in  the  afternoon  service  of  the  Lord's  day. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Arminians  called  for  a 


'  On  the  symbolical  status  of  tlie  Evangelical  Cinirch  in  Baden,  see  two  essays  of  Dr.  Hun- 
deshagen,  Die  Bekenntnissgrundhige.  der  vei-etniglen  evangelise  hen  Kirche  im  (irossherzog- 
thimi  Baden  (1851),  and  an  address  delivered  before  a  Pastoral  Conference  at  Durlach,  on 
the  same  subject,  18Γ)1,  re])ublislied  in  his  Schriften  tind  Abhandlungen,  ed.  by  Dr.  Christlieb, 
Gotha,  187."),  Vol.  II.  pp.  119  sqq. 

^  The  editions  iised  in  the  Canton  Ecrne  have  an  aiiti-supralapsarian  addition  to  Question  27 : 
'  Uiid  oinvohl  die  Siiiiden  durch  Gottcs  Fiirsehuiig  xrerden  regirrt,  so  ist  dock  <tott  keinc  Ur- 
siclie  der  Siinde;  drnn  das  Ziel  unterscheidet  die  Wer/ce.  Sie/te  Exempel  an  Joseph  raid 
seiiien  Btiidern,  an  David  und  Siniei,  an  Christo  und  den  .Tuden.'  This  addition  is  found  as 
early  as  1(;!)7.     Noticed  by  Trechsel  in  Sliidien  tind  Kritiken  for  18Π7,  p.  Γ>74. 

^  So  I  was  informed  by  the  late  coiut  chaplain.  Dr.  Snethlage,  of  Berlin,  who  was  orig- 
inally Reformed,  and  who  confirmed  several  members  of  the  roval  family. 
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revision  of  it,  to  remove  certain  features  to  which  they  objected.  But 
the  famous  General  Synod  of  Dort,  after  a  careful  examination,  op- 
posed any  change,  and,  in  its  14Sth  Session,  May  1,  1619,  it  unani- 
mously delivered  the  judgment  that  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  'formed 
altogether  a  most  accurate  compend  of  the  orthodox  Cln-istian  faith ; 
being,  with  singular  skill,  not  only  adapted  to  the  understanding  of 
the  young,  but  suited  also  for  the  advantageous  instruction  of  older 
persons;  so  that  it  could  continue  to  be  taught  with  great  edification 
in  the  Belgic  churches,  and  ought  by  all  means  to  be  retained.'  This 
judgment  was  agreed  to  by  all  the  foreign  delegates  from  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  England,  and  has  thus  an  oecumenical  significance 
for  the  Reformed  communion. 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism  was  also  clothed  Λvith  symbolical  author- 
ity in  Scotland,  and  was  repeatedly  printed  '  by  public  authority,'  even 
after  the  Westminster  standards  had  come  into  use.  It  seems  to  have 
there  practically  superseded  Calvin's  Catechism,  but  it  was  in  turn  su- 
perseded by  Craig's  Catechism,  and  Craig's  by  tliat  of  the  Westnn'n- 
stcr  Assembly. 

3.  From  Holland  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  crossed  the  Atlantic  to 
Manhattan  Island  (1G09),  with  the  discoverer  of  the  Hudson  Eiver,  and 
M-as  the  first  Protestant  catechism  planted  on  American  soil.  A  hun- 
dred years  later,  German  emigrants,  driven  from  the  Palatinate  by 
Pomisli  persecution  and  tyrannj',  carried  it  to  Pennsylvania  and  other 
colonies.  It  has  remained  ever  since  the  honored  symbol  of  the  Dutch 
and  German  Peformed  Churches  in  America,  and  will  continue  to  be 
used  as  long  as  they  retain  their  separate  denominational  existence,  or 
even  if  they  should  unite  with  the  larger  Presbyterian  body. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  reunited  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  at  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  Philadelphia, 
May,  1870,  was  the  formal  sanction  of  the  use  of  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism in  any  congregation  which  may  desire  it' 

'  A  special  committee,  appointed  by  the  Old  School  Assembly  of  1809,  reported  to  the  first 
reunited  Assembly  of  1870,  after  a  laudatory  description  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  the 
following  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted : 

1.  Resolved,  That  this  General  Assembly  recognizes  in  the  Heidelberg  Catecliism  a  valua- 
ble Scriptural  compendium  of  Christian  doctrine  and  duty. 

2.  Resolred,  That  if  any  churches  desire  to  employ  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  in  tlie  in- 
struction of  their  children,  they  may  do  so  with  the  approbation  of  this  Assembly. 

See  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Preshyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  rf 
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4.  Ill  tlie  yccar  1SG3,  tlu-ec  cGntnrics  after  its  first  publication,  the 
Heidelberg  Catecliisni  witnessed  its  greatest  triumph,  not  only  in 
Germany  and  Holland,  but  still  more  in  a  land  which  the  authors 
never  saw,  and  in  a  language  the  sound  of  which  they  probably 
never  heard.  Tlie  Keforination  was  similarly  honored  in  1817,  and 
the  Augsburg  Confession  in  1830,  but  no  other  catechism. 

In  Germany  the  tercentenary  celebration  of  tlie  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism was  left  to  individual  pastors  and  congregations,  and  called 
forth  some  valuable  publications.' 

The  German  Reformed  Church  in  tlie  United  States  took  it  up  as 
a  body,  and  gave  it  a  Avider  scope.  She  made  the  three-hundredth 
anniversary  of  her  confession  the  occasion  for  a  general  i'e\i\al  of 
theological  and  religious  life,  the  publication  of  a  triglot  edition  of 
the  Catechism,  the  endowment  of  a  tercentenary  professorship  in  her 
seminary,  and  the  collection  of  large  sums  of  money  for  churches, 
missions,  and  other  benevolent  objects.  All  these  ends  were  accom- 
plished. The  celebration  culminated  in  a  general  convention  of  min- 
isters and  laymen  in  Philadelphia,  which  lasted  a  whole  week,  Janu- 
ary 17-23,  18G3,  in  the  midst  of  the  raging  storm  of  the  civil  wai•. 
About  twenty  interesting  and  instructive  essays  on  the  Catechism  and 
connected  topics,  which  had  been  specially  prepared  for  the  occasion 
])y  eminent  German,  Dutch,  and  American  divines,  were  read  in  two 
churches  before  crowded  and  attentive  assemblies.  Luther,  Calvin, 
Zwingli,  ]\ielaiiclithon,  Frederick  III.,  llrsinus,  and  Olevianus  Avere 
called  from  their  graves  to  reproduce  before  an  American  audience 
the  ideas,  trials,  and  triumphs  of  the  creative  and  heroic  age  of  the 
Ileforniation.  Altogether  the  year  1SG3  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  and  of  the  German  Reformed  Church 
in  America.^ 

America  for  1870,  ]).  120,  and  tlie  Memoiial  Aoliinie  on  Presbyterian  Reunion  (Xew  York, 
1870),  p.  4Γ.4. 

'  Anions  these  we  mention  tlio  articles  on  the  Ileitlcliierg  Catccliism  liy  ΙΊ1ηι:ΐΜΐι.  Sack, 
Plitt,  Ilundesliagen,  Wolters,  and  Tieclisel.  in  tiie  Sludien  und  Kritiken  for  ISij;},  18(ϊ4,  and 
18()7,  tlic  discovery  and  reprint  of  the  ed.  princepx  by  Wolters  (1804),  and  a  collection  t)f 
excellent  sermons  by  distinguished  Keformod  i)iilj)it  orators,  niidcr  the  title,  ^ Dcr  einzli/e 
Trost  im  J.chen  vnd  <S/e;-/;r/i,' Elberfeid,  ISi!."?. 

'  See  the  Tercenlennri/  Monument  {7u\  pages),  and  the  (ledcukhuch  der  drd/unidert  jahrii/rn 
Jubclfeier  disIJeidelherffcr  Katechismus  (44!)  pages),  botii  published  at  rhiladoli)hia,  1 803.    The 
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OPINIONS    ON    THE    CATECHISM. 

We  close  this  chapter  \vith  a  selection  from  the  many  warm  com- 
mendations which  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  has  received  from  dis- 
tinguished divines  of  different  countries. 

IIenky  Bullingek,  tlie  friend  and  successor  of  Zwinerli,  himself  the 
autlior  of  a  catechism  (1559)  and  of  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession 
(15GG),  wrote  to  a  friend : 

'  The  order  of  the  book  is  clear;  the  matter  true,  good,  and  beautifid ;  the  whole  is  lumi- 
nous, fruitful,  and  godly ;  it  comprehends  many  and  great  truths  in  a  small  compass.  I 
believe  that  no  better  catechism  has  ever  been  issued.'' 

The  Hessian  divines  quoted  by  David  Parens : 

'  There  is  no  catechism  more  thorough,  move  perfect,  and  better  adapted  to  the  capacity 
of  adults  as  well  as  the  young. ' 

The  English  delegates  to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  George  Carleton  (Bishop 
of  Llandaff),  John  Davenant  (afterwards  Bisliop  of  Salisbury),  Arch- 
deacon Samuel  Ward,  Dr.  Thomas  Goade,  and  Walter  Balcanqiial,  said  : 

'  That  neither  their  own  nor  the  French  Church  had  a  catechism  so  suitable  and  excellent; 
that  tliose  wlio  had  compiled  it  were  therein  remarkably  endowed  and  assisted  by  the  Spirit 
of  (iod  ;  that  in  several  of  their  works  they  had  excelled  other  tiieologians,  but  that  in  the 
composition  of  this  Catechism  they  had  out<lone  themselves.'^ 

The  favorable  judgment  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  itself  has  already 
been  quoted. 

Dr.  Ullmann  (d.  1865),  formerly  Professor  at  Heidelberg,  and  one 
of  the  best  Church  historians  of  the  nineteenth  century:^ 

'The  Heidelberg  Catechism,  more  systemntieally  executed  than  Luther's,  unfolds  upon  the 
fundamental  thoughts  of  sin,  redemption,  and  thankfulness,  the  Keforined  doctrine,  yet  with- 
out touching  u])on  predestination,  with  rare  pithiness  and  clearness,  and  obtained  through 
these  excellences  not  only  speedy  and  most  extended  recognition  in  the  Keformed  Churches, 
but  is  to-day  still  regarded  by  all  parties  as  one  of  the  most  masterly  productions  in  this  de- 
partment.' 

German  edition  gives  the  correspondence  and  essays  of  Drs.  Herzog,  Ebrard,  Ullmann,  Hun- 
deshagen,  Lange,  and  Schotel,  in  the  original  German,  together  with  a  history  of  the  Cate- 
chism by  the  editor.  The  Anglo-American  essays  and  addresses  of  Drs.  Nevin,  SchafF,  Ger- 
hart,  Harbaugh,  Wolff,  Bomberger,  Porter,  De  Witt,  Kiefter,  Theodor  and  Thomas  Appel, 
Schneck,  liussell,  Gans,  and  Bausmann,  are  found  in  full  in  the  English  edition. 

'  '' Arhitror  meliorem  C atechismiun  non  editum  esse.  Deo  sit  gloria  qui  largiatur  successum' 
(1.563).     See  Ursinus,  Ajiol.  Catech.  in  the  Prfe/atio. 

^  This  judgment  is  quoted  on  the  title-page  of  the  later  editions  of  Bishop  Parry's  transla- 
tion, London  ed.  1728  ;  reprinted,  London,  18Γ)1. 

^  In  Piper's  Evmig.  Kalender  for  18G2,  p.  191.  Comp.  also  his  art.  in  the  Studien  luid 
Kritiken  for  1 8GS,  and  in  the  Gedenkbuc/i,  etc. 

Vol.  I.— N  ν 
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Dr.  Aug.  Ebkakd,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  prolific  German  Ke- 
formed  divines :  ^ 

'For  Avonderful  union  of  dogmatic  precision  .ind  genial  heartiness,^  of  lucid  pers|)iciiity 
and  mysterious  deptli,  tlie  Heidelberg  Catechism  stands  alone  in  its  kind.  It  is  at  once  a 
system  of  theology  and  a  book  of  devotion  ;  every  child  can  understand  it  at  the  first  read- 
ing, and  yet  the  catechist  finds  in  it  the  richest  material  for  profound  investigation.' 

Max  Gobel,  the  author  of  an  excellent  history  of  Christian  life  in 
the  Reformed  Church  :  ^ 

'  The  Heidelberg  Catechism  may  be  properly  regarded  as  the  flower  and  fruit  of  the  entire 
German  and  French  lieformation  ;  it  has  Lutheran  fervor,  Melanchthonian  clearness,  Zwin- 
glian  simplicity,  and  Calvinistic  fire  blended  in  one,  and  therefore — notwitiistanding  many  de- 
fects and  angles — it  has  been  (together  witii  tlie  Altered  Augsburg  Confe-^sion  of  ΙΛ40),  and 
remains  to  this  day,  the  only  common  confession  and  doctrinal  standard  of  the  entire  German 
Reformed  Church  from  the  I'alatinate  to  the  Netherlands,  and  to  Brandenburg  and  Prussia.' 

Kakl  Sudhoff,  formerly  a  Eoman  Catholic  priest,  then  pastor  of 
the  German  Reformed  Church  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  :* 

Ά  peculiar  power  and  unction  pervades  the  whole  work,Λvhich  can  not  easily  be  mistaken 
by  any  one.  The  book,  therefore,  speaks  with  peculiar  freshness  and  animation  directl3'  to 
the  soul,  because  it  appears  as  a  confident,  joyous  confession  of  the  Christian  heart  assured 
of  salvation.  It  is  addressed  to  the  heart  and  will  as  nnich  as  to  the  head.  Keen  and  pop- 
ular unfolding  of  ideas  is  here  most  beautifully  united  with  the  deep  feeling  of  jiiety,  as  well 
as  with  tlie  earnest  s])irit  of  revival  and  joyous  believing  confidence.  And  who  that  have 
read  this  Catechism  but  once  can  mistake  how  indissolubly  united  with  these  great  excellences 
is  the  powerful,  dignified,  and  yet  so  simple  style!  What  a  true-hearted,  intelligible,  simple, 
and  yet  lofty  eloquence  speaks  to  us  even  from  the  smallest  questions !' 

Dr.  K.  B.  IIuNDEsiiAGEir,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Heidelberg,  after- 
wards in  Bonn  (d.  1873),  calls  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  a  '  witness 
of  Reformed  loyalty  to  the  "Word  of  God,  of  Reformed  purity  and 
firmness  of  faith,  of  Reformed  moderation  and  sobriety,'  and  a  work 
'of  eternal  youth  and  never-ceasing  value.' ^ 

Dr.  Plitt,  formerly  Pastor  in  Heidelberg,  then  Professor  of  Theol- 
ogy in  Bonn :  ^ 

'The  Heidelberg  Catechism  still  lives ;  it  has  not  died  in  three  hundred  years.  It  lives  in 
the  hearts  of  Christians.  How  many  catechisms  have  since  then  disappeared,  how  many  in 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  have  been  so  long  sunk  in  tiie  "sea  of  oblivion,"  that  one 
scarcely  knows  tlieir  titles.  The  Heidelberg  Cateciiism  has  survived  its  tercentenary  jubi- 
lee, and  will,  God  willing,  see  several  such  jubilees.  It  will  not  die;  it  will  live  as  lung  as 
there  is  an  Evangelical  Cliurch.' 

*  Das  Dof/ma  v.  hell.  Abendmahl,  Vol.  II.  p.  G04. 
"^  Or,  fullness  of  soul  {(jemutliliche  Innigkeit). 

'  Gcsrhirlite  ties  christl.  Leliens,  Vol.  I.  p.  392. 

*  Thenl.  Handhurh  zur  Attsleffiiiiff  des  I  hid.  Kat.  p.  49.3. 

'  S'ee  his  instructive  review  of  Sudhott's  Hantlhurh,  m  the  Sludien  und  Kritik-en  for  1804, 
pp.  l.");]-180.  It  is  gratifying  to  me  that  this  distinguislied  divine  fidly  indorses,  on  p.  101),  the 
view  wliich  I  liad  previously  given  of  the  theology  of  tlie  Heidelberg  Catechism  and  its  rela- 
tion to  Calvinism  in  opposition  to  yudhofi'on  the  one  hand  and  Hei)pe  on  the  otiier. 

'  In  the  Studien  und  Krilihen  for  1SU3,  p.  25. 
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Dr.  Henky  IIakbaugii,  late  Professor  of  Theology  at  Mercersburg 
(d.  1867),  a  gifted  poet  and  the  author  of  several  popular  religious 
works :  ^ 

'It  is  worthy  of  profound  consideration,  tliat  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  which  has  always 
ruled  the  heart,  spirit,  and  body  of  the  lieformed  side  of  the  Jieformation,  has  no  prototype 
in  any  of  the  Keformers.  Zwingli  and  Calvin  can  say.  It  is  not  of  me;  it  has  the  suavity  but 
not  tiie  compromising  spirit  of  Melanchthon.  It  has  nothing  of  the  dashing  terror  of  Liither. 
What  is  stranger  than  all,  it  is  farthest  possible  removed  from  the  mechanical  scholasticism 
and  rigid  logic  of  Ursinus,  its  principal  author.  Though  it  has  the  warm,  practical,  sacred, 
poetical  fervor  of  Olevianus,  it  has  none  of  his  fire  and  flame.  It  is  greater  than  Eeformers  ; 
it  is  purer  and  sounder  than  theologians.' 

Dr.  J.  W.  Nevin,  successively  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Presbyterian 
Seminary  at  Alleghany,  in  the  German  Keformed  Seminary  at  Mercers- 
burg, and  President  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa. :  ^ 

'In  every  view,  we  may  say,  the  Catechism  of  the  Palatinate,  now  three  hundred  years  old. 
is  a  book  entitled,  in  no  common  degree,  to  admiration  and  praise.  It  comes  before'  us  as  the 
ripe  product  of  the  proper  confessional  life  of  the  Keformed  Church,  in  the  full  bloom  of  its 
historical  development,  as  this  was  reached  at  the  time  when  the  work  made  its  appearance. 
Its  wide-spread  and  long-continued  popularity  proclaims  its  universal  significance  and  worth. 
It  must  have  been  admirably  adajjted  to  the  wants  of  the  Church  at  large,  as  well  as  admira- 
bly true  to  the  inmost  sense  of  its  general  life,  to  come  in  tliis  way  into  such  vast  credit. 
Among  all  Protestant  symbols,  whether  of  earlier  or  later  date,  there  "is  no  other  in  which  we 
find  the  like  union  of  excellent  qualities  combined  and  wrought  together  in  the  same  happy 
manner.  It  is  at  once  a  creed,  a  catechism,  and  a  confession  ;  and  all  this  in  such  a  manner, 
at  the  same  time,  as  to  be  often  a  very  liturgy  also,  instinct  with  the  full  spirit  of  worship  and 
devotion.  It  is  both  simple  and  profound  ;  a  fit  manual  of  instruction  for  the  young,  and  yet 
a  whole  system  of  divinity  for  the  old;  a  text-book,  suited  alike  for  the  use  of  the  pulpit  and 
the  fiimily,  the  theological  seminary,  and  the  common  school.  It  is  pervaded  by  a  scientific 
spirit,  beyond  what  is  common  in  formularies  of  this  sort;  but  its  science  is  ahvavs  earnestly 
and  solemnly  practical.  In  its  whole  constitution,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  more  a  great  deal 
than  doctrine  mereh',  or  a  form  of  sound  words  for  the  understanding.  It  is  doctrine  appre- 
hended and  represented  continually  in  the  form  of  life.  It  is  for  the  heart  every  where  full 
as  much  as  for  the  head.  Among  its  characteristic  perfections  deserves  to  be  noted  always, 
with  particular  praise,  its  catholic  spirit,  and  the  rich  mystical  element  that  pervades  so  large- 
ly its  whole  com])oSition.  .  .  .  Simple,  beautiful,  and  clear  in  its  logical  construction,  the  sym- 
bol moves  througliout  also  in  the  element  of  fresh  religious  feeling.  It  is  full  of  sensibility 
and  faith  and  joyous  childlike  trust.  Its  utterances  rise  at  times  to  a  sort  of  heavenly  pathos, 
and  breathe  foi-th  almost  lyrical  strains  of  devotion.' 

Dr.  IIagenbach,  the  well-known  historian  (d.  at  Basle,  1874)  :^ 

'The  Heidelberg  Catechism  was  greeted  not  only  in  the  Palatinate  but  in  all  Reformed 
churches  as  the  con-ect  expression  of  the  IJeformed  faith,  and  attained  the  authority  of  a 
genuine  symbolical  standard.  It  was  translated  into  nearly  all  languages,  and  has  continued 
to  be  the  basis  of  reUgious  instruction  to  this  day.  ...  Its  tone,  notwithstanding  the  scholastic 
and  dogmatizing  or  (as  UUmann  says)  constructive  tendency,  is  truly  popular  and  childlike.' 

Then  he  quotes  several  questions  as  models  of  the  catechetical  style. 

Dr.  Dalton,  of  St.  Petersburg:* 

'The  Heidelberg  Catechism  exhibits  the  harmonious  union  of  the  Calvinistic  and  the 
Melanchthonian  spirit.     It  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  whole  Reformation  and  the  true  heir  of 

'  In  the  Mercershurg  Review  for  18Γ)7,  p.  102. 

*  Tercentenary  Edition,  Inti'od.  pp.  120-122. 

'  Kirchengeschichte,  Leipz.  1870  (3d  edition),  Vol.  IV.  p.  312. 

*  Immanuel.  Der  Heidelb,  Kat.,  etc.,  1870,  p.  15. 
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the  treasures  gathered,  not  in  ten  years,  but  during  that  entire  period.  It  is  thoroiiglily  Bib- 
lical, and  represents  its  jjarticular  denominational  type  with  great  wisdom  and  moderation. 
We  feel  from  beginning  to  end  in  tlie  clear  and  expressive  word  the  warm  and  sound  pulse 
of  a  heart  that  was  baptized  by  tlio  fire  and  Spirit  from  above,  and  knows  what  it  believes.' 

It  is  gratifying  tliat  the  Lutheran  liostility  of  former  days  has  given 
way  to  a  sincere  appreciation.  Drs,  Guericke  and  Kurtz,  two  prom- 
inent clianipions  of  Lntlieran  orthodoxy  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
in  ahnost  tlie  same  Avords  praise  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  for  '  its 
signal  wisdom  in  teaching,  its  Christian  fervor,  theological  ability, 
and  mediating  moderation.'^  Dr.  Julius  Staiil,  an  eminent  jurist 
and  the  ablest  apologist  of  modern  Lutheranism  within  the  Prussian 
Union,  derived  the  religious  revival  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  his 
native  Bavaria  and  his  own  conversion  chiefly  from  the  late  venera- 
ble Reformed  pastor  and  professor,  Dr.  J.  Chr.  G.  L.  Krafft,  in  Er- 
langen  (died  1845).  '  The  man,'  he  said,  before  the  General  Synod 
at  Berlin,  1846,  '  who  built  up  the  Church  in  my  fatherland,  the  most 
apostolio  man  I  ever  met  in  my  life,  Pastor  Krafft,  was  a  strict  ad- 
herent .of  the  Reformed  creed.  AVhether  he  carried  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  in  his  pocket  I  know  not,  but  this  I  know,  that  he  caused 
throughout  the  whole  land  a  spring  to  bloom  whose  fruits  will  ripen 
for  eternity.'  ^ 

§  70.  The  Brandenburg  Confessions. 
( Confessiones  3farchiccB.) 

Literature. 

Παπτκνοοιι:  Preiissigche  Kirchenhhstorie.     Fninkf.  16S6. 

ZoKN :  Uintoria  deier  zwischen  den  Luthervschen  und  lieformirten  Theologis  gehaltenen  CoUoquiorum. 
Hambur?:,  1705. 

D.  H.  Heking:  Historische  Xachricht  voii  dem  er.iten  Anfang  dcr  evang.-reformirten  Kirche  in  Bran- 
denburg und  Preussen  nnter  dem  gott  eligen  Cliurfi'irsten  Johann  Sigismiind,neb.st  den  drei  Bekenntniss- 
Schri/ten  dieser  Kirche.  Ilalle,  1778.  The  same :  Neue  Beitrdge  zur  Geschichte  der  evangel.-reform.  Kirche 
in  den  Preiiss.  Brandenbtirg.  Liindern.    Berlin,  17S7. 

C.  W.  Hkrino  :  Geschichte  der  kirchlichen  Unioiutversuche  wit  der  Reformation.    Leipzig,  1S36, 1S37. 

Beck  :  Symbol.  Biicher  der  cv.-reform.  Kirche,  Vol.  L  j>p.  472  gqq. ;  Vol.  11.  pp.  110  sqq.,  130  sqq. 

NiEMEYEii:  Collectio,  Proleg.  pp.  Ixxiv.  gqq.  and  64'2-CS9. 

BooKEi,:  Die  Bekenntnies-Schriften,  etc.,  pp.  425  .sqq. 

Moi.t.icR:  Joh.  Sigismund's  Ueberlritt  zum  reform.  Bekenntniss,  in  the  Dciituche  Zeitschrift.  Berlin,  1S58, 
pp.  189  sqq. 

Ai.E.\.  S(;nwEi7,ER:  Die  ProteM.  Centraldogmen,  Vol.  II.  pp.  0  gqq.,  ."525  gqq.,  531  sqq. 

Comp.  Herzog's  Enci/kUij).  articles :  Leipziger  Colloquium,  Vol.  VHI.  p.  280 ;  Joh.  Sigismund,  Xo).  XIV. 
p.  364 ;  and  Thorn  (by  Ueuke),  Vol.  XVI.  p.  101. 

Brandenburg,  the  central  province  of  Prussia,  witli  Berlin  as  its 
capital,  ruled  since  1415  by  princes  of  the  house  of  Ilohenzullern,  at 

'  Guericke,  Kirchengeschichte,Yo\.  III.  p.  610  (7th  edition),  and  his  Spnbolik.  Kurtz, 
Lehrburh  d(r  Kirchengcsrhichte,  p.  .508  (J>U\  edition). 

=*  Sec  art.  Kmffi,  by  Gocbcl,  in  llerzog's  Encykl.  Vol.  VIII.  ]).  07. 
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first  embraced  the  Lutheran  Reforinatlon,  but  at  the  begnmiug  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  Elector  became  Calvinistic,  drawing  with 
liim  a  few  influential  ministers  and  congregations.  Tliis  Reformed 
diaspora  received  an  accession  of  about  twenty  thousand  exiled  Hu- 
guenots under  the  liberal  policy  of  the  great  Elector  Fi'ederick  λΥ'ΛΙ- 
iani  (1620-1688),  the  proper  founder  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  who 
secured  the  legal  recognition  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  Treaty 
of  Westphalia  (1648). 

There  are  three  Reformed  Confessions  of  Brandenburg — namely, 
the  Confession  of  the  Elector  Sigismund  (1614),  the  Leipzig  Colloquy 
(1631),  and  the  Declaration  of  Thorn  (1645).  They  bear  a  moderate- 
ly Calvinistic,  we  may  say  a  Unionistic,  type,  and  had  a  certain  sym- 
bolical authority  in  Brandenburg  till  the  introduction  of  the  union  of 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  in  1817.  The  great  Elector 
mentions  them  together  in  1664.  The  Canons  of  Dort  were  respect- 
fully received  but  never  adopted  by  the  Brandenburg  divines. 

THE   CONFESSION    OF    SIGISMUND.       A.D.  1G14. 

See  the  original  German  text  in  the  collections  of  Beck,  Niemeyer,  Buckel,  and  also  in  Heppe's  Be- 
kenntniss-Schriflen  dcr  reform.  Kirchen  Deutschlamls,  pp.  2S4-29-i. 

John  Sigismund  (or  Siegraund),  Elector  of  Brandenburg  (b.  1572, 
d.  1619)  and  ancestor  of  the  royal  line  of  Prussia,  Λvas  brought  np  in 
the  rigorous  orthodoxy  of  the  Lutheran  Formula  of  Concord,  and  in 
his  twenty-first  year  a  solemn  pledge  was  exacted  from  him  by  his 
father  that  he  would  always  adhere  to  this  creed  (1593).  But  re- 
ligious compulsion  had  on  liiin  an  effect  directly  contrary  to  that  con- 
templated (as  is  often  the  case  with  independent  minds).  His  social  re- 
lations with  Holland,  Cleves,  and  the  Palatinate  gave  him  a  favorable 
impression  of  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Calvinistic  Churches, 
In  1608  he  succeeded  to  the  throne.  At  Christmas,  1613,  he  publicly 
professed  the  Reformed  faith  by  receiving  the  holy  communion,  ac- 
cording to  the  Reformed  rite,  in  the  Dome  of  Berlin,  together  with 
fifty-four  others,  including  his  brother  John  George,  the  Count  of  Nas- 
sau, Ernst  Casimir,  and  the  English  embassador. 

This  act  Λvas  the  result  of  conscientious  conviction.^     It  was  meant 

'  Some  writers,  including  Voltaire,  trace  the  change  to  political  motives — viz.,  that  Sigis- 
mund wished  to  secure  the  friendship  of  Holland  and  England — but  without  proof.     On  the 
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to  be  not  so  raiioli  a  cliaiige  of  creed  as  a  further  progress  in  Protest- 
antism, but  it  created  a  great  sensation,  and  called  forth  violent  pro- 
tests from  Lutheran  princes  and  pulpits.^  Λη  edict  forbidding  public 
denunciations  had  little  effect.  Λ  fanatical  mob  arose  in  rebellion 
against  the  Reformed  preachers,  and  plundered  their  houses  (1G15). 
The  great  majority  of  the  Elector's  subjects  and  his  own  wife  re- 
mained Lutherans.^ 

nevertheless,  his  transition  was  of  great  prospective  importance, 
for  the  house  of  Brandenburg  was  destined  to  become,  by  extraordi- 
nary talents  and  achievements,  one  of  the  leading  dynasties  of  Europe, 
and  to  take  the  helm  of  the  new  Protestant  German  empire. 

In  May,  1614,  Sigismund  issued  a  personal  confession  of  faith, 
which  is  called  after  him  and  also  after  his  country.  It  was  drawn 
up  by  himself,  vchli  the  aid  of  Dr.  Pelargus,  General  Superintendent 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  It  is  brief,  moderate,  conciliatory,  and  in- 
tended to  be  merely  supplementary  concerning  the  controverted  arti- 
cles. The  Elector  professes  faith  in  the  '  true,  infallible,  and  saving 
Word  of  God,  as  the  only  rule  of  the  pious  which  is  perfect,  sufficient 
for  sahation,  and  abides  forever.'  Then  he  accepts,  as  agreeing  with 
the  Bible,  the  oecumenical  creeds  (namely,  the  Apostles',  the  Nicene, 
the  Athanasian,  also  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  Ephesus,  431,  and  of 
Chalcedon,  451),  and  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  1530,  with  the  later 
improvements  of  Mclanchthon. 

In  regard  to  the  controverted  articles,  Sigismund  rejects  the  Luther- 
an doctrine  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body,  and  exorcism  in  baptism 
as  a  superstitious  ceremony,  and  the  use  of  the  wafer  instead  of  the 
breaking  of  bread  in  the  communion.  He  adopts  the  Pcformed  doc- 
trine of  the  sacraments,  and  of  an  eternal  and  unconditional  election 
of  grace,  yet  Mith  the  declaration  that  God  sincerely  wished  the  salva- 
tion of  all  men,  and  was  not  the  author  of  sin  and  danmation. 

contrary,  it  was  bad  policy,  and  in  its  immediate  effect  rendered  the  Elector  very  impopular 
amonii  liis  German  fellow-sovereigns  and  liis  own  people.  ^ Kein  Woi-t,'  says  Bockel,  p.  427, 
^  keine  Ilandlvng  drs  Kur/~ars/en  Jo/innn  Sii/is7iiund  verrdth,  (lass  ihn  ir<jend  eine  unreine  Ne- 
bcnnhsirht  geleilet  hahe.'     See  also  Moller  and  Ilollenberg,  1.  c. 

'  See  Hatter's  Calvinista  uu/ico-jwlitirus. 

^  Dr.  Tiioluck  (Geist  der  hither.  Theologen  Wittenhergs,  p.  118,  referring  to  Hartknoch's 
Pmiss.  Kirrhenhistorie,  p.  Γ)44)  mentions  the  fact  that  Anna,  the  wife  of  Sigismund,  in  her 
Avill  and  testament  ordered  her  chaplain  in  the  funeral  sermon  to  disown  the  Calvinistic  (?) 
heresy  that  Christ's  blood  and  death  are  merelv  a  7nan's  blood  and  death. 
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In  conclusion  the  Elector  expresses  liis  wish  and  prayer  that  God 
may  enlighten  his  faithful  subjects  with  his  truth,  but  disclaims  all 
intention  to  coerce  their  conscience,  since  faith  was  the  free  gift  of 
God  (John  vi.  29  ;  2  Thess.  iii.  2  ;  Phil.  i.  29  ;  Eph.  iii.  8),  and  no  one 
should  presume  to  exercise  dominion  over  men's  religion  (2  Cor.  i.  24). 
He  thus  freely  waived,  in  relation  to  his  Lutheran  subjects,  the  right 
of  reformation,  which  was  claimed  and  exercised  by  other  Protestant 
princes,  and  established  a  basis  for  religious  liberty  and  union. 

This  wise  toleration  was  in  advance  of  the  age,  and  contrasts  fa- 
vorably with  the  opposite  policy  of  the  Elector  Augustus  of  Saxony, 
who  forced  the  Formula  of  Concord  upon  his  people,  and  answered 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.,  when  he  interceded  for  the  release  from 
prison  of  Pencer  (Melanchthon's  son-in-law) :  '  I  want  only  such  serv- 
ants as  believe  and  confess  in  religion  neither  more  nor  less  than  I 
myself  believe  and  confess.'^  These  times  of  terrorism  over  men's 
consciences  are  happily  passed,  and  Sigismund's  toleration  has  become 
the  settled  policy  of  his  successors  to  this  da}'. 

The  conduct  of  Luther  and  Zwingli  at  Marburg  gave  tone  and  char- 
acter to  all  subsequent  union  conferences  of  the  two  confessions  they 
represent.  The  Reformed,  with  a  larger  charity,  were  always  willing 
to  commune  with  Lutherans  notwithstanding  minor  doctrinal  differ- 
ences ;  while  the  Lutherans,  with  a  narrower  conscience  and  a  more 
compact  system  of  theology,  refused  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  Re- 
formed, and  abhorred  as  a  syncretistic  heresy  all  union  that  AvaS  not 
based  upon  perfect  agreement  in  dogma;  yea,  during  the  seventeenth 
century  they  would  rather  make  common  cause  with  Romanists  than 
Calvinists,  and  went  so  far  as  to  exclude  the  Calvinists  from  heaven.^ 

'  The  Em])eiOi•  rejilied:  'Das  wage  ich  von  meinen  Dlenern  nicht  zu  /order n.'  The  same 
Elector  Augustus  said  that  'if  he  had  only  one  Calvinistic  vein  in  his  body,  he  Avished  the 
devil  (sic!)  would  pull  it  out.' 

^  Dr.  Iliilsemann  of  Wittenberg  traced  the  charitable  hope  of  Calixtus  thnt  he  would  meet 
many  Reformed  in  heaven  to  the  inspiration  of  the  devil  (\yies  duhio  procul  a  dkibnlo  inspi- 
rata').  Calixtus  asked,  Who  inspired  this  opinion  of  Iliilsemann  ?  Leyser  wrote  a  book  to 
show  that  communion  with  Papists  was  preferable  to  communion  with  Calvinists.  Another 
book  of  that  age  professed  to  prove  that  'the  damned  Calvinistic  heretics  have  six  hundred 
and  sixty-six  theses  in  common  Avith  the  Turks.'  The  French  Reformed  Synod  of  Ciiarenton 
in  10:51  sanctioned  the  admission  of  Lutheran  sponsors  in  baptism  on  the  ground  of  essential 
agreement  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  with  the  Reformed  doctrine.  This  resolution  was 
pronounced  'atheistic'  by  Lutherans  as  well  as  Romanists.  Tlie  spirit  of  Lutheran  bigotry 
in  that  classical  period  of  polemic  confessionalism  and  exclusivism  is  well  cliaracterized  and 
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Fortiiiiately  Ciilixtus  and  his  scliool,  wlio  had  the  Melanchtlionian 
sjiirit,  foniicd  an  lionorablo  exception,  and  the  exception,  after  much 
nn'sreprcscDtation  and  persecution,  has  become  the  rule  in  the  Lutlieran 
Church. 

THE    COLLOQUY    AT    LEIPZIG.       Λ.Ιλ  1G3L 
See  the  Germaii  text  of  the  CoUoqinnm  Lipsiensc  in  Niemejer,  pp.  653-068,  aud  iu  BOckel,  pp.  443-456. 

In  the  midst  of  tlie  uerce  ])oleniics  between  the  Churches  and  the 
horrors  of  the  Thirty-Years'  AVar  growing  out  of  it,  there  arose  from 
time  to  time  a  desire  for  union  and  peace,  Avhich  was  strengthened  by 
the  common  danger.  In  1629,  Ferdinand  II.,  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits, 
issued  an  edict  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  Protestantism,  which  miglit 
have  been  accomplished  had  not  Gustavus  Adolphus  soon  afterwards 
appeared  on  German  soil.  It  Avas  during  this  period  that  the  classical 
union  sentence  (often  erroneously  attributed  to  Augustine), '  In  neces- 
sary things  unity,  in  doubtful  things  liberty,  in  all  things  cliarit}','  was 
first  uttered  as  a  prophetic  voice  in  the  wilderness  by  a  Lutheran  di- 
vine of  the  school  of  Calixtus,  and  re-echoed  in  England  by  Richard 
Baxter.! 

Under  the  operation  of  this  feeling  and  the  threatening  pressure 
of  Romanism,  the  Elector  Christian  William  of  Brandenburg,  accom- 
panied by  his  chaplain,  John  Bergius,  and  the  Landgrave  William 
of  Ilesse,  with  the  theological  Professor  Ckocius  and  Chaplain  Tue- 
orniixs  Neubergee,  met  at  Leipzig  with  the  Elector  George  of  Saxony 
and  the  Lutheran  divines  Matthias  Hoe  of  IIounegg,  Polycakp  Leyser, 
and  Henry  IIopfxer,  to  confer  in  a  private  way  about  a  fi-iendly  un- 
derstanding between  the  two  confessions,  hoping  to  set  a  good  exam- 
})le  to  other  divines  of  Germany.  The  conference  lasted  from  March 
3  to  23, 1631,  and  each  session  continued  three  hours. 

illustrated  by  Dr.  Tlioliuk,  in  liis  Geist  der  luther.  Theohfjen  Wittenhergs  im  17 ten  Jahrh. 
(1 8.">2),  pp.  1 1 Γ),  1 G!),  211,  etc.  Comp.  also  above,  p.  31G ;  Gieseler,  Kirchenfjeschichte,Y o\.  III. 
Pt.  II.  (18Γ.:5),  p.  4Γ)(; ;  Ilase,  KircheiKjesch.  "Jth  ed.  p.  niO. 

'  See  Liicke's  treatise,  (Jeber  das  Alter,  den  Verf<issei\  etc.,  </es  klrvhlichen  Friedcnss/irtir/ies, 
etc.,  Gottingen,  1850.  He  traces  it  to  Rupertus  Meldenius,  the  obscure  author  oi  Panp/iesis 
fotiva  pro  pace  ecclesim  ad  theologos  Aiigustana:  Confessionis  (before  1()3.")),  directed  against 
;llie  0ιλο(5οξια  and  ψιλονακία  of  the  theologians,  and  commending  bumility  and  love  of  peace. 
Here  the  sentence  occurs, '5t  nos  sevvareimis  in  necks.sakiis  Unitatem,  in  non  nkcess.*- 
Jiiis  LiBEKTATEM,  IX  uTiiiSQiJE  Cakitatem,  o/</i«io  certc  loco  essent  res  nostrte.'  A  copy 
pf  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  thougli  without  date,  is  preserved  in  the  City  Library  of  Ham- 
burg. 
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The  Augsburg  Confession  of  1530,  with  Melanclitlion's  subsequent 
explanations,  was  made  the  basis  of  the  proceedings,  and  was  discussed 
article  by  ailicle.  They  agreed  essentially  on  all  the  doctrines  except 
the  omnipresence  of  Christ's  human  nature,  the  oral  manducation  of 
his  body  in  the  eucharist  by  worthy  and  unworthy  communicants. 
The  Reformed  divines  were  willing,  notwithstanding  these  differences, 
to  treat  the  Lutherans  as  brethren,  and  to  make  common  cause  with 
them  against  the  Papists.  But  the  Lutherans  were  not  prepared  to 
do  more  than  to  take  this  proposal  into  serious  consideration. 

The  question  of  election  was  then  also  taken  up,  although  it  is  not 
expressly  mentioned  in  the  Augsburg  Confession.  They  agreed  that 
only  a  portion  of  the  race  was  actually  saved.  The  Reformed  traced 
election  to  the  absolute  will  of  God,  and  reprobation  to  the  unbelief 
of  men ;  the  Lutherans  (adhering  to  the  hajipy  inconsistency  of  the 
Formula  of  Concord)  brought  in  God's  foreknowledge  of  the  faith  of 
the  elect,  but  they  derived  faith  itself  entirely  from  God's  free  elect- 
ing grace.  The  difference  was  therefore  very  immaterial,  and  simply 
a  matter  of  logic. 

In  conclusion,  the  theologians  declared  that  the  conference  was  in- 
tended not  to  comj)romise  the  Churches  and  sovereigns,  but  only  to 
find  out  whether  and  to  what  extent  both  parties  agreed  in  the 
Twenty-eight  Articles  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  whether 
there  was  reason  to  hope  for  some  nearer  approach  in  the  future, 
whereby  the  true  Church  might  be  strengthened  against  the  Papists. 
In  the  mean  time  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  M'ere  to  be  re- 
garded as  strictly  private,  and  not  to  be  published  by  either  party  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  other.  The  theologians  of  the  two  Churches 
Avere  to  show  each  other  Christian  love,  praying  that  'the  God  of 
truth  and  peace  grant  that  we  may  be  one  in  him,  as  he  is  one  with 
the  Son  (John  xvii.  21).  Amen,  Amen  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Amen.' 

The  document  is  not  signed  by  the  princes  who  arranged  the  con- 
ference, but  only  by  the  theologians  —  namely,  Drs.  von  Iloenegg, 
Leyser,  Hcipfner  (Lutherans),  and  Bergius,  Crocius,  Neuberger  (Re- 
formed).^ 

'  The  proceedings  were  published  by  Hoe  of  Hoenegg,  and  by  Bergius,  1G35..  See  literature 
in  Niemeyer,  Troleg.  p.  Ixxix. 
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The  proceedings  were  characterized  by  great  theological  ability  and 
an  excellent  Christian  temper,  and  showed  a  much  closer  harmony 
tliun  ^vas  expected.  They  excited  considerable  sympathy  among  the 
Iwcformed  at  home  and  abroad.  But  the  Luthci-an  members  were 
severely  taken  to  task  for  favoring  syncretism,  and  in  vindicating 
themselves  they  became  more  uncompromising  against  Calvinism  than 
before.  The  conference  was  in  advance  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
left  no  permanent  effect. 

THE   COLLOQUY  OF   THORN.      A.D.  1615. 

The  official  edition  of  the  Acts:  Acta  Conventus  Thorxmiensis  cclebrati  a.  1645,  etc.,  Warsaw,  1C46  (very 
incori'ect).  The  Acts,  with  the  two  Protcstaiit  Confessions  (which  were  excluded  from  the  official  Acts), 
in  Calovius,  llixtori'a  Sijncretiittica  (l(!S--'),tGS5,  pp.  19!)-5G0.  The  Reformed  Declaratio  Thoruniensia,  Latin, 
in  Nieraeyer  (pp.  609-689) ;  German,  in  Boclcel  (pp.  865-S8i). 

The  Colloquy  of  Thorn,  in  West  Prussia  {Colloquium  Thoruniense), 
was  likewise  a  well-meant  but  fruitless  union  conference  in  a  time  of 
sectarian  intolerance  and  the  suicidal  folly  of  the  Thirty- Years'  "War. 

In  this  case  the  movement  proceeded  from  the  Koman  Catholic 
king,  Wladislaus  lY.,  of  Poland  (1G32-164S).  In  this  country  moder- 
ate Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Moravians  had  formed  a  conservative 
union  in  the  Consensus  of  Sendomir  (1570),  and  a  treaty  of  peace 
secured  equal  civil  rights  to  Protestants  and  Romanists  {Pax  Dissi- 
deiitium  in  1573).  But  this  peace  was  denounced  by  the  Pope  as  a 
league  of  Christ  with  Belial,  and  undermined  by  the  Jesuits,  who  ob- 
tained the  control  of  the  education  of  the  Polish  nobility,  and  are 
to  a  large  extent  responsible  for  the  ultimate  dismemberment  and 
ruin  of  that  unfortunate  kingdom. 

Wladislaus  made  a  patriotic  effort  to  heal  the  religious  discords  of 
his  subjects,  and  invited  Pomanists  and  Dissenters  (Protestants)  to  a 
charitable  colloquy  {colloquiujn  caritativum,fraterna  collatio)  in  the 
city  of  Thorn,  which  Avas  then  under  the  protection  of  the  King  of 
Poland  (since  1454),  and  had  embraced  the  Lutheran  faith  (1557).  It 
began  April  18,  1645,  in  the  town-hall.  There  were  three  parties. 
The  twenty-eight  Roman  deputies,  including  eight  Jesuits,  were  deter- 
mined to  defeat  the  object  of  peace,  and  to  prevent  any  concessions 
to  Protestants,  The  Reformed  had  twenty-four  delegates,  chief  among 
them  the'  electoral  cha2)lains  John  Bergius  and  Fr.  Reichel,  of  Bran- 
denburg, and  the  Moravian  bishop  Amos  Comenius.     The  Lutheran 
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deputation  consisted  of  fifteen,  afterwards  of  twenty-eight  members ; 
the  most  prominent  were  Calovius  of  Dantzic  and  Hiilsemann  of  Wit- 
tenberg, the  champions  of  the  strictest  orthodoxy,  and  George  CaHx- 
tus  of  Hehnstiidt,  the  leader  of  a  mild  and  comprehensive  nnion  theol- 
ogy.^ The  sessions  were  private  i^ jplehs  jpeyiitus  arcenda').  The  king's 
chancellor,  Prince  George  Ossolinski,  presided. 

The  first  business,  called  '•liquidation  was  to  be  the  preparation  of 
a  correct  statement  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  each  party.  The  Eo- 
man  Catholic  Confession,  with  a  list  of  rejected  misrepresentations,  was 
ready  earlj-  in  September,  and  read  in  the  second  public  session,  Sept. 
16.  It  was  received  among  the  official  acts.  On  the  same  day  the 
Reformed  Confession  was  read,  under  the  title  Dedaratio  doctrince 
ecclesiarum  Reformatarum  catholicce.  But  the  Romanists  objected  to 
the  word  ^-  catholic^  which  they  claimed  as  their  monopoly,  and  to  the 
antithetical  part  as  being  offensive  to  them,  and  excluded  the  docu- 
ment from  the  official  acts.  The  Lutheran  Confession  was  ready  the 
20th  of  September,  but  was  even  refused  a  public  reading.^ 

The  Protestants  sent  a  deputation  to  the  king,  who  received  them 
and  their  confessions  with  courtesy  and  kindness ;  but  the  Romanists 
demanded  more  alterations  than  the  Protestants  were  willing  to  make, 
and  used  every  effort  to  prevent  the  official  publication  of  heresies. 
Unfortunately  the  dissensions  among  the  Lutherans,  and  between 
them  and  the  Reformed,  strengthened  the  Romish  party.  The  Col- 
loquy closed  Xov.  21,  ^viutua  vcdedictione  et  hi  fraterna  caritate^ 
but  without  accomplishing  its  end.  Calixtus  says :  '  The  Colloquy  was 
no  colloquy  at  all,  certainly  no  colloquium  caritativum,  but  irrita- 
tivum.''  It  left  the  three  confessions  where  they  were  before,  and 
added  new  fuel  to  the  syncretistic  controversy  in  Germany.^  Calo- 
vius and  Hiilsemann  charged  Calixtus  Avitli  aiding  the  Calvinists  in 
their  confession.     The  city  of  Thorn,  which  spent  50,000  guilders  for 


'  It  took  Calixtus  nearly  three  weeks  to  traA'el  from  Helmstadt  to  Thorn. 

"^  The  Latin  text  in  Calovius's  Hist,  syncret.  pp.  40o-421;  the  German  and  Latin  texts 
were  separately  issued  at  Leipzig,  1(>5Γ),  and  at  Dantzic,  1735.  See  also  Scripta  facientia  ad 
Colloquium  Tlioruniense ;  accessit  G.  Calixti  consideratio  et  ίπίκρισις,  Helmstadt,  1645,  and 
Calixti  Annotaliones  et  aniinadversiones  in  Corifessionem  i?e/"o?-?/iaiori<?«,  Wolfenbiittel,  1655. 

*  Hence  the  distich  on  the  Synod  of  Thorn  : 

^ Quid  si/nodusf  nodus:  Patruni  chorus  integer?  ceger: 
Conventusf  ventus:  Gloria?  strameyi.    Amen.' 
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the  confe]-ciK;e,  suffered  much  from  the  Thirty- Years'  War,  also  by  a 
plague,  and  became  the  scene  of  a  dreadful  massacre  of  Protestants, 
Dec.  7, 1724,  stirred  up  by  the  Jesuits  in  revenge  for  an  attack  on  their 
college. 

The  Declaration  of  Thorn'  is  one  of  the  most  careful  statements  of 
the  Keformed  Creed,  and  the  only  one  among  the  three  confessions  of 
this  Colloquy  which  acquired  a  practical  importance  by  its  adoption 
among  the  three  Brandenburg  Confessions.  It  is  divided  into  a  gen- 
eral part  {generalis  jyrofessio)  and  a  special  declaration  {sjyecialis  de- 
darat'io).  The  former  acknowledges  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  Xew  Testaments  in  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  as  the 
only  perfect  rule  of  faith,  containing  all  that  is  necessary  for  our  sal- 
vation. It  adopts,  also,  in  a  subordinate  sense,  as  explanatory  sum- 
maries of  Scripture  doctrine,  the  oecumenical  Creeds,  and  doctrinal  de- 
cisions of  the  ancient  undivided  Church  in  opposition  to  the  triuitarian, 
christological,  and  Pelagian  heresies.^  Finally,  as  regards  the  contro- 
versy with  Pome,  it  accepts  the  Altered  Augsburg  Confession  and  the 
Consensus  of  Sendomir  (1570)  as  correct  statements  of  the  Scripture 
docti-ines,  differing  in  form,  but  agreeing  in  essence. 

The  'Special  Declaration'  states  the  several  articles  of  the  Peformed 

'  The  full  title  is  ''  Professio  Doclrincc  Ecclesiarum  Beformntnrntn  in  Re(jnn  Polonice,  Maf/no 
Dur.ntu  Li(huani(e,  annexisque  Ref/ni  Proviiiriis,  in  Conventu  Thoruniensi,  Anni  1645,  ad  liqui- 
dationem  Controversiarum  maUirandam,  exhibita  d.  1  Septemhris.'  First  published  at  Berlin, 
IGtG,  under  the  title  ^ Scripta  partis  Reformatie  in  CoUoquio  Thoruniensi,''  etc. 

^  In  the  expression  of  agreement  with  the  ancient  Church  the  Declaration  of  Thorn  is  more 
explicit  than  any  otiier  Protestant  confession,  Lutheran  or  Calvinistic  or  Anglican.  After 
saying  that  the  summary  of  Scripture  doctrine  is  contained  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Ten 
Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  AVords  of  Institution  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  the  Declaration  proceeds  : 

'■Si  quid  vera,  in  hisre  Dortrinw  Christiana'  rapitihns,  duhitationis  out  controversio'  de  genu- 
inn  eorinn  srnsu  rxoriatiir,  p/yi/ifmniir  porro,  nos  (iiiiplcrti  reii  interpri  t(itionr7n  Si-ri/itiiraruin 
certain  el  inilnhitatam,  Si/rn/joliiin  λί(-α'ηιιηι  ct  Vonstantinnjwiitaniim,  iisdem  ρίαηβ  verbis,  qiii- 
bus  in  Si/nodi  Tridentinoi  Sessione  tenia,  tanqunm  Principiwn  illiid,  in  quo  omnes,  qui  /idem 
Chrisli  projileutur,  necessario  conveniunt,  et  Fundamcntum  Jirmum  ct  unicum,  contra  quod 
jwrtie  inferoruni  nunqrtnvi  prwvalelmnt ,  proponitur. 

'' Cui  etiain  consonare  Sipnhohun,  qnod  did  fur  Athnnasianum,  aqnnscinnis :  nee  nan  Ephe• 
sinw  primer,  et  Chal redone nsis  Si/nodi  Con/essiones:  qninetiam,  qtue  Quinta  et  Sexta  Si/nodi, 
Ni'sttiriauorum  et  Kutip-hianrtrum  reliqniis  opposuere :  qua'que  adrersus  Pehit/ianos  olim 
Mileritnna  Si/nodus  et  Arnusieana  secundn  ex  Script uris  docuere.  Quinimo,  quicquid  primi- 
iiva  Eeclesin  uh  ipsis  usque  Apostolorum  teinporihus,  vnanimi  deineeps  et  nolorio  consensu,  tan- 
qunm Articuhim  βdei  necessariuni,  crcdidit,  docuit,  idem  tws  quoque  ex  Scripturis  credere  et 
doe.ere  profitemur. 

^  ^  Ilac  if/itur  Fidei  nosfrer  ])r(]fessione,  tanquam  Christiani  cere  Catholici,  ah  omnibus  vete- 
rihus  et  rerrntihus  Hieresibus,  qurrs  prisca  iiiiirersaiis  Ecclesin  unanimi  consensu  ex  Scrijduris 
rejecit  atque  damnavit,  nos  nostrasque  Ecclesias  seyregamus.' 
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system,  botli  in  its  agreement  with,  and  in  its  departure  from,  the  creeds 
of  Komanists  and  Lntherans. 

The  document  is  signed  by  a  number  of  noblemen  and  clergymen 
from  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Brandenburg. 

§  71.  MiNOK  German  Reformed  Confessions. 

Heineich  Ηκργε:  Die  Bekenntniss-Schriften  der  reformirten  Kirchen  Deutschlands.    Elberfeld,  1S60. 
(Coutains  niue  confessious  of  secondary  iinportauce,  most  of  which  are  not  foiind  in  other  collections.) 

The  remaining  Confessions  of  the  Reformed  Churclies  in  Germany 
have  only  a  local  importance,  and  may  be  briefly  disposed  of. 

1.  The  Confession  of  Ei-ector  Frederick  III.  of  the  Palatinate, 
1577. — It  was  his  last  will  and  testament,  and  was  published  after  his 
death  by  his  son,  John  Casimir.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  explanatory 
appendix  to  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  It  is  a  clear  and  strong  testi- 
mony of  his  catholic  and  evangelical  faith,  and  contains  some  whole- 
some warnings  against  the  unchristian  intolerance  of  the  pi-inces  and 
theologians  of  his  age.' 

2.  The  Confession  of  Anhalt,  or  Eepetitio  Aniialtina  (i.e.,  a  Repe- 
tition of  the  Augsburg  Confession),  1581.^ — It  was  prepared  chiefly  by 
Wolfgang  Amling,  Superintendent  of  Anhalt,  and  laid  before  a  con- 
ference with  Ilessian  divines  held  at  Cassel,  March,  1579. 

The  duchy  of  Anhalt,  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Elbe  and  Saale  (formerly 
divided  into  four  duchies,  called  after  the  principal  towns,  Anhalt- 
Dessau,  Anhalt -Zerbst,  Anhalt -Bernburg,  Anhalt- Cuthen,  in  1853 
united  into  two,  1863  into  one)  embraced  the  Lutheran  reformation 
in  1534,  but  during  the  controversies  which  led  to  the  Formula  Con- 
cordise  it  adhered  to  Melanchthon,  and  finally  passed  over  to  the 
Reformed  faith  in  1596.  Prince  John  George  married  a  daughter 
of  Prince  Casimir  of  the  Palatinate,  and  introduced  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  and  a  simpler  form  of  worship.  At  a  later  period  (1644) 
Lutheranism  was  partly  re-established,  but  Dessau,  Bernburg,  and  Co- 
then  remained  Reformed. 

The  'Anhalt  Repetition'  can  scarcely  be  numbered  among  the  Re- 

'  The  Gevm.in  text  is  given  by  Heppe,  pp.  1-18  ;  a  Latin  translation  in  the  Corpus  et  Si/n- 
tagma  Confeitsionum,  with  a  Preface  by  John  Casimir. 

^  The  German  text  in  Heppe,  pp.  19-67,  the  Latin  in  Niemeyer,  pp.  G12-61L  Biickel  ex- 
cludes it  from  his  collection  because  it  is  not  strictly  Reformed. 
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formed  Confessions.  It  belongs  to  the  Melanchthonian  transition  pe- 
riod, and  represents  simply  a  milder  type  of  Lutheranism  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Flacian  paily.  It  recognizes,  along  with  the  Altered  2\ugs- 
burg  Confession  and  tlie  Corpus  Doctrmce  of  Melanchthon,  the  Smal- 
cald  Articles  and  Luther's  Catechisms,  and  professes  even  the  ma«- 
ducatio  oralis  and  the  manducatlo  indignorum}  This  is  clearly  in- 
compatible with  the  Ileformed  system  of  doctrine. 

3.  The  Confession  of  Nassau,  1578,  prepared,  at  the  request  of 
Count  John  of  Nassaa-Dillenbnrg,  by  the  Rev.  Christopher  Pezel,  who 
had  been  expelled  from  Saxony  for  Crypto-Calvinism.  It  was  adopted 
by  a  general  synod  of  that  country,  and  first  printed  in  1593.  It  is 
Melanchthonian  in  the  sense  of  the  Altered  Augsburg  Confession  and 
the  Confession  of  Saxony,  and  rejects  the  doctrine  of  ubiquity  as  an 
unscriptural  innovation  and  fiction.^ 

4.  TuE  Bremen  Confession  {Consensus  Ministeril  d^reniensis),\)ve- 
pared,  159S,  by  the  same  Pezel,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  removed  to 
Bremen,  and  signed  by  the  pastors  of  that  city.  It  is  more  decidedly 
Reformed,  and  adopts  the  Calvinistic  view  of  predestination.  Among 
the  books  herein  approved  and  recommended  to  the  study  of  the  pas- 
tors are  also  the  Geneva  Ilarmonia  Confessionum,  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism,  the  Decades  of  Bullinger,  and  the  Institutes  of  Calvin,  as 
well  as  the  Avorks  of  Melanchthon.^ 

5.  The  Hessian  Confession,  adopted  by  a  General  Synod  at  Cassel, 
A.D.  1607,  and  published  1G08.*  It  treats  only  of  five  articles :  the  Ten 
Commandments,  the  abolition  of  popish  picture  idolatry,  the  Person  of 
Christ  (against  ubi(piity),  the  eternal  election,  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
(against  the  manducafio  indignorum).  The  Heidelberg  Catechism 
and  a  modification  of  Luther's  Small  Catechism  were  both  used  in 
Electoral  Ilesse.* 


'  Ebravd  {Kirchen-  und  Doipnengescliichte^YoX.  III.  p.  Γΰ'>)  is  certainly  wrong  when  lie  says 
tliat  the  /icjietitio  Anhaltina  proves  tliat  the  Anlialt  clergy  '' schnn  damals  (/anz  mid  gar  re- 
fonnirt  iiher  die  Person  Chrisli  und  das  ii.  Auendmahl  dac/ite.'  It  expressly  asserts  in 
Art.  vii.  that  even  ^indigne  I'iscentes  non  quidem  nudum  aiit  conanunem  panem  caJivemque  nian- 
durant  et  b'lhnnt,  sed  ipstnn  corjnis  et  sanguinetn  Donnni  in  Sarramento  Cicnw  manducantes  et 
hilientes  .  .  .  reifiunt  corporis  et  sanguinis  Domini.^    See  Kiemeycr,  p.  G28,  and  Ileppe,  p.  4G. 

Mieppe,  pp.  G8-HG. 

=  Ihid.  pp.  U7-2-t:^ 

*  ll)id.  pp.  244-240. 

'  Comi).  Heppc,  Geschic/ite  der  Ilessischen  Generalsynoden  von  15C8-1J82,  Kassel,  1847, 
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6.  The  Confession  of  the  Heidelberg  Theologians,  of  1G07,  is  an 
exposition  of  what  the  Heformed  Churclies  of  Germany  believe,  and 
Λνΐ^ί  tliey  reject.* 

7.  The  Catechism  of  Emden,  1554•,  prepared,  after  the  model  of 
Calvin's  Catechism,  by  John  a  Lasko,  or  Laski  (1499-1560),  a  con- 
verted nobleman  and  reformer  of  Poland.  It  Avas  used  in  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  East  Friesland,  Avhere  he  labored  several  years.  It 
was  afterwards  superseded  by  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  which  is 
pai'tly  based  upon  it.^ 


ly.  THE   CONFESSIOXS   OF  BOHEMIA,  POLAND,  AND 
HUNGARY. 

§  72.  The  Bohemian  Bketheen  and  the  Waldenses. 

LitC7-attire. 

Γελ^'ζ  Palaoky  (Histoiiogiaphei•  of  the  Kinf^dom  of  Bohemia):  Geschichte  von  B'ohmen  (jrogstentheils 
nach  Urkvndcn  imd  Handschnften.  Prag.  (183G  sqq.),  3d  ed.  1SC4  sqq.  5  vols,  (the  5th  vol.  comes  down  to 
152(1).  The  same :  Documeiita  Mag.  Joaniiis  Hue,  vitam,  doctrinam,  causavi  in  Constantienfsi  Concilin  actam 
.  .  .  illustrantia.  Prag.  1SC9  (mostly  from  unpublished  sources).  The  same:  Die  Vorldvfer  deit  HtiSai- 
tenthunis  in  Β  hme7i.  Prag.  1869  (new  ed.).  The  same :  Urkundliche  Beitrcige  znr  Geschichte  den  Hxissiten- 
kriegen.  1S73,  2  vols,  Pahicky  was  a  descendant  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  and  is  the  best  authoiity 
on  Bohemian  history.    He  died  May  27, 1ST6. 

Jos.  Ai.K.x.  VON  Hei.fert:  Htix  und  Hicronijmus.     Prag.  1853. 

Anton  Gindici.y  :  Bi'hmen  und  Muhren  im  Zeitalter  der  Reformation.  Prag.  185T,  1858,  2  vols,  (contain- 
ing the  History  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  from  1450-lCO!)).  The  same :  Qucllen  zur  Gcxchichte  der  Bi'hm, 
Jlrf/dcr,  in  FOntes  Reruin  Aii.!<triacaruin,\Q\.  XIX.  Wien,  1859.  Gindely  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  kindly 
disposed  to  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  and  thoroughly  at  home  in  their  literature. 

CuR.  AD.  Pi:soiii;oK :  Genchichte  der  Ge'jenreformation  in  B:>hnicn.     Leipzig,  185il,  2d  ed.  2  vols. 

E.  H.  Gii-T.RTT  (d.  18T5,  in  New  York) :  Lifo  and  Times  of  John  Hiiss;  or,  T.ie  EohemLin  Reformation 
of  the  Ibth  Century.     Boston,  18G4,  2d  ed.  2  vols.,  3d  ed.  1871. 

W.  Burger:  Joh.  IJus  und  Kaiser  Sigmicnd.    Augsb.  1871. 

L.  Kuummel:  Utraquisten  und  Taboriten.     Gotha,  1871. 

Fr.  VON  Brzoi.d:  K'oaig  Signiund  und  die  Reicliskriege  gegen  die  Husitcn.  1872.  By  the  same:  Zur 
Geschichte  des  Husitenthums.    MLinchen,  1874. 

Jaroslav  Goi.l:  Quellen  und  Untersiichungen  zur  Geschichte  der  B'Jhmischen  Briider.    Prag,  1878  (I.). 

II US^   AND    THE    HUSSITES. 

The  reformation  in  the  Kingdom  of  Bohemia  (now  a  political  di- 

2  vols.  The  vexed  question  whether  Hessia  is  Lutheran  or  Calvinistic  has  called  forth  a 
large  controversial  literature,  in  which  the  numerous  works  of  this  indefatigable  investigator 
of  the  early  history  of  German  Protestantism  are  very  prominent. 

'  Heppe,  pp.  2Γ)0  sqq. 

'  Ibid.  pp.  294-310.  Comp.  Bartels,  Johannes  a  Lasco,  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  valuable 
series  of  Voter  und  B^griinder  der  reformirten  Kirche  (1861),  pp.  53  sq. 

^  Hits  (i.  Q.,  Goose)  and  HussUes  (from  the  Boliemian  genitive  Husses)  is  the  correct  spelling, 
followed  by  Palacky  and  Gindely,  instead  oi  lluss  and  Husiles. 
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vision  of  the  Austro-llungarian  Empire),  began  Avitli  John  Ilrs  and 
Jerome  of  Prague,  wlio  were  influenced  by  the  doctrines  of  "Wycliffe, 
and  who  carried  witli  them  the  greater  part  of  the  population,  the 
Shivic  Czechs.  They  were  condemned  by  the  oecumenical  Council  of 
Constance  as  heretics,  and  burned  at  the  stake,  the  former  July  6, 1415, 
the  latter  May  30,  141G.  But  their  martyrdom  provoked  the  Hiisite 
Nvars  which  ΛνοηΜ  have  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the  Ilusites,  had 
not  internal  divisions  broken  their  strength. 

The  followers  of  IIus  Mere,  from  1420,  divided  into  two  parties,  the 
conservative  Calixtines,  so  called  from  their  zeal  for  the  chalice  {calix) 
of  the  laity,  or  Utraquists  {coininunio  sub  utraque  sj)ecic),  and  tlie 
radical  Tabokitks,  so  named  from  a  steep  mountain  Avhich  their  blind 
but  brave  and  victorious  leader,  Ziska  (d.  1424),  fortified  and  called 
Mount  Tabor.  The  Calixtines  accepted  the  compromise  of  commun- 
ion in  both  kinds,  which  the  Council  of  Basle  offered  to  them  (1433), 
and  mostly  returned  to  the  Boman  Church.  The  Taborites  rejected 
all  compromise  with  the  hated  papal  Antichrist,  and  demanded  a 
thorough  reformation,  but  they  were  defeated  by  the  allied  Romanists 
and  Calixtines  near  Prague,  1434,  and  subdued  by  George  Podiebrad, 
1453. 

THE    BOHEMIAN    BRETHREN. 

From  this  time  the  Taborites  disappeared  as  a  party,  but  from  tlieir 
remnants  arose,  about  1457,  a  new  and  a  more  important  sect,  the 
Unitas  Fratrum  {Jednota  Iratrsla)^  as  they  called  themselves,  or  the 
Bohemian  Brethren.^  They  adhered  to  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  Ta- 
borites, but  were  free  from  their  fanaticism  and  violence.  They  en- 
deavored to  reproduce,  in  peaceful  retirement  from  the  world,  the 
sim})licity  and  spirituality  of  the  Apostolic  Church  as  they  understood 
it.  They  held  to  the  Bohemian  version  of  the  Bible  revised  by  IIus^ 
as  their  only  standard  of  faith  and  conduct.  They  rejected  worldly 
amusements,  oaths,  military  service,  and  capital  punishment;  they  op- 

'  This  name  apjilies  also  to  tlie  members  who  emigrated  to  Moravia,  Saxony,  and  Poland  ; 
but  the  name  Moravian  Brethren  does  not  occur  until  the  18th  century,  when  Zinzendorf 
incorporated  into  his  own  society  (tlie  Moravians,  properly  so  called)  tlie  last  survivors  of  the 
Holieniian  brotherhood,  wiio  had  come  from  Moravia  to  Saxony.  See  Gindely,  Vol.  I.  p.  ;>(). 
Tiiey  were  also  called  \Viil<lenscs,  and  in  derision  P'lrards  (jirobably  the  same  as  Bet/hards) 
and  (7ruhen/ie{mer,  Pll-ihcellers  (because  they  iield  divine  service  in  pits  and  caves). 

'  Another  Bohemian  version  or  revision  of  the  New  Testament  was  made  from  the  Greek  by 
Blahoshiv,  a  member  of  the  Unitas  Eratrum  and  the  author  of  u  liohemiaa  grammar  (d.  1571). 
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posed  the  secular  power  of  the  clergy,  and  denounced  the  Pope  of 
Eoine  as  Antichrist.  At  first  they  received  the  sacraments  from  Ca- 
lixtine  and  Romish  priests  who  joined  them. 

In  14G7  they  effected  an  independent  organization  at  a  synodical 
meeting  held  in  the  village  of  Lhota,  which  was  attended  by  about  fifty 
members,  priests  and  laymen,  scholars  and  peasants,  under  the  lead 
of  Michael,  formerly  a  Catholic  priest.  After  praying  and  fasting, 
they  elected  by  lot  (Acts  i.  2G)  three  priests  out  of  their  number,  and 
laid  hands  on  them.  Then  they  were  all  solemnly  rebaptized.  But  not 
satisfied  with  this  independent  reconstruction  of  the  Church,  they 
sought  regular  ordination  from  a  Waldensian  bishop,  Stephen  of  Aus- 
tria, who  was  reported  to  have  been  ordained  b}^  a  Roman  bishop  in 
1434,  and  who  afterwards  suffered  martyrdom  in  Vienna.  Stephen  or- 
dained Michael ;  Michael  ordained  Matthias  of  Kunwald,  and  then,  lay- 
ing doAvn  his  dignity,  asked  to  be  ordained  afresh  by  Matthias,  who  was 
the  first  of  the  three  elected  by  lot,  and  significantly  bore  the  name  of 
the  supplementary  apostle.  This  shows  the  vacillation  of  the  Brethren 
between  Presbyterian  ism  and  Episcopacy,  as  well  as  between  radical 
independency  and  historical  conservatism.^  But  they  retained,  or 
meant  to  retain,  an  unbroken  succession  of  the  episcojiate,  and  trans- 
mitted it  afterwards  to  the  Moravian  Church.^ 

The  Brethren  were  cruelly  persecuted;  many  Avere  tortured  and 
burned ;  others  fled  to  neighboring  Moravia,  where  for  a  short  season 
they  Λvere  unmolested.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
they  numbered  in  Bohemia  about  200,000   members  with  400  par- 

'  Gindely  reports  this  from  the  scanty  and  conflicting  sources,  and  adds  the  remark  (Vol. 
I.  p.  87) :  '  Es  zeiqt  das  Schwanken  des  Gemuths  und  den  Zweifel  an  die  Berechtigung  der 
gethanen  Schritte,  dnss  die  Briider  in  ihren  Schrifttn  gleich  nach  der  Wahl  jede  Differenz 
zwischen  priesteilic/ter  und  bischoflicher  Wiirde  veiivarjen,  mit  angstlicher  G ewi'ssenhaftigkeit 
aber  bei  sich  die  letztere  einfilhrlen.^ 

*  The  last  bisliop  of  the  old  Unitns  Fratnim  was  John  Amos  Comeniiis  (or  Komensky,  a 
Czech,  born  in  Moravia,  1592,  died  at  Amsterdam,  1G71),  who  acquired  great  celebrity  by  his 
new  method  of  instruction  by  pictures  and  illustrations,  and  by  his  Jamia  Lingtiarum  reser- 
rata  and  his  Ovbis  pictus.  His  nephew,  1).  E.  Jablonsky,  was  elected  and  ordained  bishop 
by  a  Synod  of  Bohemian  Brethren  in  Poland,  1G'J8,  and  he  ordained  David  Nitschmann,  the 
first  bishop  of  the  Moravians,  1735.  See  E.  von  Schweinitz,  The  Moravian  Episcopate 
(Bethlehem,  Pa.,  18()5  ;  comp.  his  art.  Moravian  Church,  in  Johnson's  Univ.  Cyclop.  Ύο). 
III.),  and  Benliam,  Origin  and  Episcopate  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  (Lond.  18G7).  Tiie 
Moravian  episcopate  depends  on  the  Bohemian,  and  tlie  Bohemian  on  the  Waldensian  episco- 
pate, which  in  the  thirteenth  century  did  not  claim  to  rest  on  apostolic  succession.  Comp. 
the  cpu)tations  in  Gieseler,  Kirchengesh.  Vol.  II.  Pt.  II.  pp.  G40,  6-11. 

Vol.  I.— O  ο 
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isbes.  Thej  liad  tliree  printing  establishments  in  1519,  while  the  Ro- 
manists  had  only  one,  and  the  Utraquists  two.  They  made  valuable  con- 
tributions to  evangelical  hymnology.  Their  most  fruitful  author  was 
Lucas  of  Prague  (d.  1528),  who  did  more  for  the  organization  of  the 
society  than  its  founder  Gregor,  and  wrote  over  eighty  books.* 

THE    ΛVΛLDENSES. 

Literattire. 

L  The  Wai.pensian  ]\ISS.,  mostly  iu  the  librai-ies  of  Geneva,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  and  Strasbiirg.  The 
older  prints  are  not  reliable.  See  a  description  of  these  MSS.  in  Herzog,  Die  rumanixchcn  iValdcnger, 
pp.  46  sqq.    The  Morlaud  MSS.  of  Cambridge  were  brought  to  light  again  by  Henry  Bradshaw,  1S62. 

II.  The  accounts  of  media;val  Catholic  writers :  Beunahp  Abhas  FontisCalidi  (Fonte  Claude,  d.  1193) ; 
Alanus  1)k  iNsn.is  (d.  1202) ;  isTEPiiAtJUS  de  Boriione  (Elienne  de  Bourbon,  d.  1225) ;  Yvo.net  (12T5) ; 
Raineeics  (1250);  Pskddo-Rainerids;  Moneta  of  Cremona  ;  Guai.teu  Mapks,  of  Oxford. 

Roman  Catholic  historians  are  apt  to  confound  the  Waldeuses  wiili  the  heretical  Albigenses  and  Ca- 
thari,  and  include  them  in  the  same  condemnation  ;  while  some  of  the  older  Protestant  historians  re- 
verse the  process  to  clear  the  Albigenses  of  the  charge  of  Maniclieism. 

ΠΙ.  Historical  works,  mostly  in  the  interest  of  the  Waldeuses : 

J.  P.  Peerin  :  Histoire  des  Vaudois.  Geneva,  1619.  English  translation  with  additions  by  R.  Baird 
and  S.  Miller.    Philadelphia,  1S47. 

PiEKKE  GiLLEs:  Uistoire  eccUsiastique  des  irjlises  reformees— autrefois  appellees  eglises  Vavdoises.  Ge- 
neva, l(i55. 

Jean  Leqee  (pastor  and  moderator  of  the  Waldensian  churches,  afterwards  of  a  Walloon  church  at 
Leyden) :  Uistoire  generate  des  eglises  evangeliqites  des  valU'es  de  Piemont  ou  Vaudoises.  Leydeii,  1669, 
2  vols.  fol.     A  German  translation  by  Von  Schweiuitz.     Breslau,  1750. 

S.  MoRLANi) :  History  of  the  Krangelical  Churclies  of  the  Valleijs  of  Piedmont.  London,  1C5S.  Morland 
was  sent  bj  Cromwell  to  Piedmont;  he  brought  back  a  number  of  Waldensian  MSS.,  and  deposited 
them  in  Cambridge. 

jAOQtri  s  BuEZ  (Waldensian) :  Histoire  des  Vaudois.    Paris,  Lausanne,  and  Utrecht,  1706. 

S.  R.  Maitlanh  :  Tracts  and  Documents  illustrative  of  the  Uistorij  of  the  Doctrines  and  Jiites  of  the  An- 
cient Albigenses  and  Waldenses.    London,  1832. 

Ant.  Mon  astieu  :  Histoire  de  Viglise  Vaudoise.    Paris  and  Toulouse,  1S47, 2  vols. 

Alexis  Mdston  (Waldensian) :  Histoire  des  Vaudois.  Paris,  1834.  The  same :  L'Israel  des  Alpcs,  pre- 
miere histoire  complete  des  Vaudois.     Paris,  1S51, 4  vols. 

CiiR.  U.  Uaun  :  Geschichte  der  Waldetiser.  Stuttgart,  1847.  (The  second  volume  of  his  learned  Geschichte 
der  Ketzer  im  Mittclalter.)    Contains  many  valuable  documents. 

A.  W.  Dii-.okhofk:  Die  Waldenser  im  Mittclalter.  Giittingen,  1S.51.  Marks  an  epoch  in  the  critical  sift- 
ing of  the  documents,  but  is  too  negative,  and  unjust  to  the  Waldenses. 

Heezoo:  Die  ronianischen  Waldenser.  Halle,  1853.  Also  his  valuable  art.  Waldenser  in  his  Real-Ency- 
klop.  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  502  sqq.     Based  upon  a  carel'nl  examination  of  the  Waldensian  MSS. 

C.  A.  G.  VON  ZEZscnwiTz :  Die  Katechismen  der  Waldenser  und  B'ohmischen  Driider  als  Documente  ihres 
wechsclseitigen  Lehranstausches.  Kritische  Textausgabe,  etc.  Erlangen,  18G3.  Compare  his  System  der 
cbristl.  kirchl.  Katechetik,  Leipz.  1863,  Vol.  I.  pp.  54S  sqq. 

Pai.aoicv  :  Verhaltniss  der  Waldenser  zu  den  hohmischen  Sectcn.     Prag,  1S69.     (38  pp.) 

Epmunp  nr  SonwEiNTTz:  The  Catechism  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren.  Translated  from,  the  Old  German. 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  1869. 

G.  Lnoni.ER:  Johann  von  Wiclif  und  die  Vorgeschichte  der  Reformation.     Leipz.  1873,  Vol.  I.  pj).  46-63. 

F.  Waoenmann  :  Waldenser,  in  Schmidt's  Encgklop.  des  gesammten  Ei ziehungs-  und  Unterrichtswesens, 
Vol.  X.  ( 1875),  pp.  259-274. 

Soon  after  their  organization  the  Brethren  came  into  friendly  con- 
tact with  the  older  and  like-minded  Waldenses  (Vaudois),  so  called 
from  their  founder,  Peter  "Waldo,  or  Waldus,  a  lay  evangelist  of  Lyons 
(about  1170),  who  gave  his  rich  possessions  to  the  poor.     They  called 

'  Gindely,  Vol.  I.  p.  200,  and  "Von  Zezsclnvitz,  Lukas  von  Prat/,  in  Herzog's  Enri/klop., 
βηρρίΐ'ηι.λ'οΐ.  XX.  γγ.  2.'5  .«sqq.,  :?1.  Gindely,  Iinwever,  jilaces  no  high  estimate  on  the  writ- 
ings of  Lucas,  and  charges  him  with  great  obscuiiiy.     They  are  mostly  extant  in  mannsciipt. 
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themselves  originally  the  Poor  of  Lyons  ^  who  by  voluntary  poverty  and 
celibacy  aimed  at  evangelical  perfection.^  The  early  confessional  and 
catechetical  books  of  the  two  sects  are  closely  connected.  The  Breth- 
ren derived,  as  already  noted,  their  episcopate  from  the  Waldenses, 
and  in  1497  they  sent  two  delegates,  Lucas  of  Prague  and  Thomas 
of  Landskron  (Germanus),  to  France  and  Italy,  who  reported  that  the 
Waldenses  in  those  countries  were  far  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of 
Scripture  truth,  while  elsewhere  they  found  nothing  but  false  doctrine, 
superstition,  loose  discipline,  and  corrupt  morals.^  On  the  other  hand, 
many  of  the  exiled  Waldenses,  who  spread  in  every  direction,^  emi- 
grated to  Bohemia,  attracted  by  the  religious  commotions  of  that 
country,  and  coales(.'ed  with  the  Brethren  into  one  community. 

The  Bohemian  Brethren  and  the  Waldenses  made  a  near  approach  to 
evangelical  Protestantism,  and  are  the  only  mediaeval  sects  which  have 
maintained  their  existence  to  this  day.  But  we  must  distinguish  be- 
tween their  position  before  and  their  position  after  the  Eeformation, 
which  marks  an  important  epoch  in  their  creed.  Much  confusion  (as 
Gieseler  observes)  has  been  introduced  into  their  history  both  by  friend 
and  foe. 

The  Waldenses  formed  at  first  no  separate  church,  but  an  ecclesiola 
in  ecdesia,  a  pious  lay  community  of  Bible-readers.  They  \vere  well- 
Λ'ersed  in  Scripture,  and  maintained  its  supremacy  over  the  traditions 
of  men ;  they  preached  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  allowing  women  also  to 
preach  ;  and  gradually  rejected  the  papal  hierarchy,  purgatory,  prayers 
for  the  dead,  the  worship  of  saints  and  relics,  the  mass,  transubstantia- 
tion,  the  oath,  and  capital  punishment.  Being  excommunicated  by 
Lucius  IIL  (11S4)  and  other  popes  as  schismatics  and  heretics,  they 
seceded  and  became  a  persecuted  church.  They  had  a  clergy  of  their 
own  with  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.     The  origin  and  succession  of 

'  The  Dominican  Steplien  of  Borbone  says :  '  Incepit  Jkec  secta  circa  annum  ah  incarna- 
tione  Domini  1170  .  .  .  Waldenses  dicti  sunt  a  prima  huius  hcrresis  auctore.  qui  nominatus 
fuit  WalJensis.  Dicuntur  etiam  Pauperes  de  Lugduno  quia  ibi  inceperunt  in  prqfessione 
paitpertatis.'  Tliey  were  also  called  Leonisto',  from  Leona,  Lyons ;  Sahatati,  from  their 
wooden  sandals  (sabot) ;  and  HumU.iati,  from  their  humility, 

^  Joachim  Camerarins,  in  his  Historica  narratio  de  Fratrum  orthod.  ecclesiis  in  Bohemia 
(ed.  by  Ids  grandson,  Heidelb.  IGO."»),  gives  a  full  account  of  two  deputations  of  the  Brethren 
to  the  Waldenses,  one  in  14G7,  and  the  other  ία  1497.  See  Herzog,  pp.  2U0  sqq.,  and  Gin- 
dely.  Vol.  I.  pp.  88  sq. 

^  Pseudo-Rainerius :   'fere  nulla  est  terra,  in  gua  hcec  secta  non  sit.* 
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tlicir  orders  arc  involved  in  obscurity.  They  survived  the  fierce  perse- 
cutions in  France  and  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  and  extended  their  in- 
fluence through  emigrants  to  other  countries,  kindling  a  zeal  for  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular,  and  strengthening  the  op- 
position to  tlie  papal  Churcli.  When  they  heard  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  Reformation,  they  sent  a  deputation — Morel  and  Masson — to  CEco- 
lampadius,  Bucer,  and  other  reformers,  in  1530,  and  derived  from  them 
clearer  views  of  the  distinction  between  canonical  and  apocryphal 
books,  justification  by  faith,  election  and  free-will,  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  nature  and  number  of  sacraments.  At  a  synod 
in  the  valley  of  Angrogne,  Sept.  12-18, 1532,  which  was  attended  also 
by  Farel  and  two  other  Reformed  preachers  of  French  Switzerland, 
the  Reformation  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority,  and  subsequently 
carried  out.  Since  that  time  the  Waldenses  became  and  remained  a 
regular  branch  of  the  Reformed  Church.' 

In  the  course  of  time  the  consciousness  of  this  change  was  obscured, 
and  in  their  polemic  zeal  against  Romanism  they  traced  the  Reformed 
doctrines  to  their  fathers,  who  certainly  prepared  the  way  for  them. 
Their  manuscripts  were  interpolated  and  assigned  to  a  much  earlier 
date.^  Some  of  their  historians  even  constructed  an  imaginary  "Wal- 
densian  succession  of  pure  evangelical  catholicity  up  to  the  apostolic 
age,  in  opposition  to  the  papal  succession  of  an  apostate  pseudo-catho- 
licity, which  they  dated  from  the  fictitious  donation  of  Constantine 
to  Pope  Sylvester  and  the  consequent  secularization  of  the  Church. 
This  is  the  Protestant  counterpart  of  the  Romish  caricatures  of  the 
Reformation,  and  deserves  equal  condemnation  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon honesty  and  historical  truth. 

A  critical  examination  and  comparison  of  the  "Waldcnsian  manu- 
scripts and  the  reports  of  the  conferences  with  the  Reformers  have 
exposed  these  literary  frauds,  and  produced  at  first  a  reaction  against 
the  Waldenses  and  in  favor  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  from  whom 
some  of  their  books  were  supposed  to  be  derived.  But  on  still  furtlier 
examination  it  aj^pears  that  there  was  a  mutual  exchange  of  views  and 
writings  between  the  two,  and  that  the  assertions  of  some  later  Bo- 

'  Heizog,  pp.  378  sqq. 

-  I.cgcr  dates,  witliout  .Tiiy  proof,  the  λ'οίΐα  Lei/c:on  ami  the  Waltlensiaii  Catechism  from 
the  year  1100;  the  Confession  of  Fniiii,  tlie  tracts  on  I'urgatory  and  the  Invocation  of 
Saints,  from  UL'O;  the  book  on  Anticlnist  from  112G. 
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hemian  Brethren  concerning  tlieir  independence  are  as  little  to  be 
trusted  and  as  clearly  unfounded  as  the  claims  of  the  Waldenses. 
Their  oldest  writings,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  century,  were 
popular  translations  of  the  Scriptures  and  extracts  from  the  fathers, 
followed  by  more  extended  works,  such  as  La  Nohla  Leyczon'^  (i.  e., 
lectio,  a  didactic  poem  on  Bible  history  and  an  exhortation  to  repent- 
ance), the  Cantica,  an  allegorical  exposition,  or  application  rather,  of 
tlie  Song  of  Songs,  and  several  poems  and  ascetic  tracts.  The  sec- 
ond class  embraces  the  writings  of  the  fifteenth  century  (on  Purga- 
tory, the  Invocation  of  Saints,  and  the  Sacraments),  which  are  more 
or  less  dependent  on  the  Confessio  Tabojntarmn  (1433),  and  other 
Hussite  docnments.2  The  third  class  was  not  composed  or  put  into  its 
])resent  shape  till  after  the  adoption  of  the  Reformation  in  1533.  Their 
chief  confession  is  based  upon  the  Gallican  (1559),  and  was  issued  dur- 
ing the  fearful  massacre  of  1655.^ 

The  indebtedness  of  the  \yaldenses  to  the  Reformation  for  a  purer 
creed  does  not  deprive  them  of  a  claim  to  the  deep  sympathy  of  all 
Protestant  Christians,  which  in  the  period  of  their  fiercest  persecu- 
tion in  Piedmont  (1655)  provoked  the  threat  of  Cromwell  to  make 
the  thunder  of  English  cannon  resound  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
and  inspired  the  sublime  sonnet  of  Milton — 

'  Avenge,  Ο  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 

Lie  scattei'ed  on  tiie  Alpine  mountains  cold ; 

Even  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 
When  all  our  fathers  worshiped  stocks  and  stones. 
Forget  not:  in  thy  book  record  their  groans, 

Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 

Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese,  that  rolled 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.     Their  moans 

The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  heaven.     Their  martyred  blood  and  ashes  sow 

O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  tyrant ;  that  from  these  may  grow 

A  hundredfold,  who  having  learnt  thy  way 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe.' 


'  Given  in  the  original  by  Herzog,  pp.  444-457,  from  the  Geneva  MS.,  with  the  variations 
of  tlie  Dublin  text.  Herzog  assigns  it  to  the  year  1400.  Ebrard,  Ueber  das  Alter  der 
Nobla  Leyczon,  in  the  Zeitschrift  far  histor.  T/ieolor/ie,  18G4,  and  in  his  Kirchengesch.  Vol. 
II.  p.  193,  traces  it  to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  defends  the  date  of  the 
Geneva  MS.,  that  the  work  was  written  fully  eleven  hundred  years  after  St.  John  wrote,  'It 
is  the  last  time'  (1  John  ii.  18),  i.  e.,  about  1200. 

'  See  the  comparison  in  Dieckhoif,  pp.  377  sqq.  '  See  Vol.  III.  pp.  757  sqq. 
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The  last  lines  sound  like  a  propliccy ;  for  since  the  day  of  liberty 
dawned  on  Italy  (in  1848),  tliat  venerable  martyr  church  has,  f roni  its 
mountain  retreats  in  Piedmont,  with  youthful  vigor  established  mis- 
sions in  nearly  all  the  cities  of  the  peninsula. 

TUE  AVALDENSIAN   CATECHISM   (1489)  AND    TUE   ΒΟΠΕλΠΑΝ   CATECHISM  (1521). 

The  doctrinal  affinity  of  the  "Waldenses  and  the  Bohemian  Brethren 
appears  especially  in  their  Catechisms,  which  are  the  most  important 
of  all  their  Λvritings  before  the  Reformation,  and  which  prove  their 
zeal  for  Christian  education  on  the  basis  of  the  Scriptures.  They  bear 
such  a  striking  resemblance  to  each  other  that  the  one  must  be  in  part 
a  copy  from  the  other.  The  Waldensian  Catechism  has  a  better  claim 
to  originality,  and,  although  not  nearly  as  old  as  was  formerly  sup- 
posed,^ must  have  been  Avritten  before  1500 ;  wliilo  the  Bohemian,  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  presented  to  Luther,  fii-st  ajipeared  in  print 
in  1521  or  1522,  and  was  probably  the  work  of  Lucas  of  Prague 
(d.  1528),  who  had  visited  the  AValdenses  in  Italy  and  France  (1489). 
But  both  rest  probably  on  older  sources.  Palacky  brought  to  light 
(18G9)  a  similar  Catechism,  which  he  derives  from  IIus  before  1414.^ 

The  Waldensian  Catecliism,  called  'The  Smaller  Questions,'^  in- 
tended for  children,  is  a  i-emarkable  production  for  an  age  of  prevail- 
ing popular  superstition  and  ignorance.     It  consists  of  fifty-seven  ques- 


'  Leger,  Moiiastier,  and  Halin  trace  it  to  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 

^  Dieckiioff  (pp.  i)8-115),  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Waldensian  (^atechism  (as 
given  by  Perrin  and  Lcger),  maintained  the  jjriority  of  the  Bohemian  Catechism,  and  charged 
tiie  Waldenses  with  gross  plagiarism.  Dr.  Herzog  (jip.  324  sq.)  inclined  to  the  same  opinion, 
but  with  some  qualification,  and  first  edited  the  original  text  of  tiie  Waldensian  Catechism 
from  tlie  Dublin  MSS.  in  the  Romance  language  (]ip.  438-444).  Since  then  Prof.  Von  Zcz- 
sciiwitz,  of  ICriangcn,  has  published  (18()3)  both  Catechisms  in  their  authentic  form,  with  an 
elaborate  argument  for  the  jjriority  of  the  Waldensian  from  internal  evidence  and  from  its 
affinity  with  otlier  uuiioubtcd  Waldensian  documents.  Ebrard  (Vol.  II.  p.  4!)1)  assents  to 
tills  view,  and  says :  '  Tiie  Waldensian  Catecliism  is  tlioroughly  and  characteristically  Wal- 
densian.' But  Palacky  traces  both  to  a  Boiieinian  Catecliism  (of  about  4  pages)  which  he 
found  in  the  iinjieiial  library  of  Vienna,  and  pnblisiieil,  witli  a  Latin  version,  in  his  Documeiita 
rehuing  to  lius  (pp.  703,  708).  Tiie  authorship  of  llus,  however,  is  a  mere  conjectm-e  {^cuius 
aiiior  Hits  esse  videtur').  Tiie  resembhince  extends  only  to  a  few  questions,  and  does  not 
settle  the  point  of  ])riority  ;  for  Palacky  himself  admits  that  the  Waldenses  were  in  Prague 
.is  early  as  1408,  and  known  to  IIus.  'The  Hussites,"  he  says  (Dus  Vcrhalln'iss  der  Wuldenser, 
etc.,  p.  20),  were  both  disciiiles  and  teachers  of  tiie  Waldenses,  but  more  the  latter  than  tlie 
former. ' 

'■'  Las  inlerroijaclons  mcnors.  The  more  extensive  work  on  Anticiiiist  was  likewise  arranged 
in  (juestions  and  answers. 
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tioiis  by  the  teacher  {lo  harha,  i.  e.,  nnde),  and  as  many  answers  by  the 
pupil  {Veiifant).  It  embodies  the  Apostles'  Creed,  tlie  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  is  divided  into  three  divisions — 
Faith  (Ques.  6),  Hope  (Ques.  32),  and  Love  (Ques.  47).  This  division 
Avas  suggested  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xiii.  13)  and  Augustine  {Enchi- 
7'idion),  and  is  followed  also  in  the  Greek  Catechism  of  Mogila  and  the 
Russian  Catechism  of  Philaret.  Under  the  head  of  Faith  we  have  a 
practical  exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, showing  their  subjective  bearing  on  a  living  faith.  In  the 
Second  Part  (Ques.  32),  Love  is  defined  to  be  a  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  an  intimate  union  of  the  human  will  with  the  divine  will. 
In  the  Third  Part  (Ques.  48),  Hope  is  defined  to  be  a  certain  expecta- 
tion of  grace  and  future  glory.  The  Catechism  is  directed  against  the 
idolatry  and  superstition  of  the  anti-Christian  Church,  but  the  oppo- 
sition is  indirect  and  moderate.  The  characteristic  Waldensian  feat- 
in-es  are  the  distinction  between  a  living  and  a  dead  faith  (Ques.  8) ; 
the  six  evangelical  commandments  (Ques.  21) ;  the  seven  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (Ques.  23) ;  the  distinction  between  the  true  or  essential 
(invisible)  Church  {Ja  gleisa  de  la  part  de  la  Sichsianeia),  which,  con- 
sists of  all  the  elect  of  God  in  Christ,  known  only  to  him,  and  the  out- 
ward or  institutional  (visible)  church  (de  la  part  de  11  D^eiiisteri),  i.e., 
the  ministers  and  the  people  subject  to  them  (Ques.  35) ;  and  the  rigid 
exposition  of  the  second  commandment  against  all  forms  of  idolatry 
(Ques.  29).  Of  the  sacraments  it  is  said  (Ques.  4G) :  '  Two  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  all;  the  rest  are  less  necessary.'  This  clearly  in- 
dicates that  the  Catechism  was  written  before  the  Peformation  period, 
when  the  Waldenses  rejected  all  but  tAvo  sacraments. 

The  Bohemian  Catechism  is  longer,  having  seventy-five  questions 
.  and  answers.  It  follows  the  Waldensian  in  the  general  arrangement 
and  first  part,  and  introduces  also  (like  the  Greek  catechisms)  the 
Beatitudes  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Ques.  31) ;  it  has  more 
to  say  of  idolatry,  the  worsliip  of  Mary,  the  saints  and  martyrs,  and 
especially  on  the  Lord's  Supper;  but  these  additions  lack  2:)erspicuity, 
and  are  too  long  for  the  use  of  children. 

The  following  specimen  will  give  an  idea  of  these  Catechisms,  and 
the  relation  they  sustain  to  each  other  and  to  the  Catechism  ascribed 
to  11 us : 
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The    Waldexsian    Cate-  The    Waldensian    Cate- 
cuism.  cuism 


Las  intcrrogaciona  menors. 

1.  Si  tu  fosses  demanda 
qui  sies-tu  ?     Respont : 

Di}  Yo  sot/  creatura  de 
Dh  racionnl  e  mortal. 

3.  Dio  ijcrque  te  ha  crca  ? 

Di.  Λβη  que  yo  conoissa 
lui  vieseyme  e  cola  e  havent 
la  soa  gracia  mesojme  sia 
salva. 

3.  En  que  ista  la  toa 
salu  ? 

Di.  En  tres  rcrfus  siil•- 
stantidh  de  necessita  perte- 
nent  a  salu. 

4.  Quals  son  aqucllas  ? 
Di.    Fe,  spcrancza   e  ca- 

ritd. 

5.  Per  que  cosa  provarSs 
aiczo  ? 

Di.  Uajjostol  scriv.  1 
Cor.  xiii. :  aquestas  cosas 
permanoii,  fe,  spcrancza  e 
carita. 

G.  [Qiial  es  la  2^i'umiera 
vertu  suhntancial  ? 

Di.  La  fe.  Car  Tapostol 
di :  non  possihla  cosa  es 
placzer  a  Dio  sema  L•  fe. 
Mas  a  Vappropiant  a  Dio 
conven  creyre,  car  el  es  e 
sere  reguiardonador  de  li 
cresent  en  si.'] 

7.  Qual  cosa  es  la  fS  ? 

Di.  Scgond  Vapostol  Ileb. 
xi.  es  suhsistencia  de  las  co- 
sas de  sperar  e  argument  de 
las  non  appareissent.^ 


Translated. 

1.  If  t1wu  art  asl-ed,  Who 
art  thou?     Answer: 

I  am  a  creature  of  God, 
rational  and  mortal. 

2.  For  wltat  end  has  God 
made  you  ? 

That  I  may  know  and 
serve  him,  and  be  saved 
by  his  grace. 

3.  On  what  rests  thy  sal- 
ration  f 

On  three  fundamental 
virtues,  Avhich  are  neces- 
sary to  salvation. 

4.  Which  are  they? 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Love. 

5.  How  do  you  prove  this? 

The  Apostle  writes,  1 
Cor.  xiii.,  '  Now  abideth 
faith,  hope,  love,  these 
three;  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  love.' 

6.  Which  is  the  first  fun- 
damental virtue? 

Faith ;  for  the  Apostle 
says,  'It  is  impossible  to 
please  God  without  faith  : 
for  he  that  cometli  to  God 
must  believe  that  he  is,  and 
that  he  is  a  rewarder  of 
them  that  diligently  seek 
him  [Heb.  xi.  6]. 

•:.  What  is  faith? 

According  to  the  Apos- 
tle, Ileb.  xi.,  faith  is  the 
substance  of  things  hoped 
for,  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen.' 


The    Β0ΗΕΜΙ.Λ.Ν    Cate- 
chism. 

{Von  Zezschwitd,  p.  41.j 

1.  Was  listu?  Ant- 
wort : 

A.  Ein  vernunfftige 
schopfung  Gottes  vud  ein 
totliche. 

2.  Waruml•  heschiiff  dich 
Gott? 

A.  Das  ich  in  solt  ken- 
nen  und  liephaben  vnd 
habende  die  liebe  gottes 
das  ich  selig  wurdt. 

3.  Warauff  stcht  dein  se- 
ligiayt  ? 

A.  Auff  drcyen  gottlich- 
en  tugeuden. 

4.  Wdche  seints? 

A.  Der  glaub,  die  licb, 
die  hofnuug. 

5.  Bewer  das. 

A.  S.  Paul'  spricht,  ytz- 
undt  bleyben  vns  disze  drey 
tugendt,  der  glaub,  die  lieb 
vnd  die  hofnung,  vnd  das 
grost  ausz  den  ist  die  lieb. 

G.  Welches  ist  die  erst 
grundtfest  deiner  selighayt? 

A.  Der  glaub. 


7.  Beicer  das. 

A.  S.  Paul'  sagt  zu  den 
Juden,  es  ist  vnmiiglich 
Gott  zugefollcn  on  den  ghiu- 
ben,  dann  d'ziinhencn^  will 
zu  Gott,  der  musz  gclaubcn 
das  Gott  sey,  auch  das  or 
ein  beloner  sey  der  die  in 
suchen.^ 


'  That  is,  Disripiilus.     In  other  C()])ics,  Lenfnnt.  '  That  is,  himiinnhen. 

'  litis  l)i'};ins  with  Qnes.  7  {Quid  est  Jides?    liespondet  S.  Pauliis  in  E/>.  ad  IIel>r.,CH'.),  anj 
gives  IJK'  suhsraiK-e  ol'Qiies.  (i,  hut  omits  Ques.  1~ή,  aiiJ  has  110  trace  of  a  thiectoKl  division. 
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8.  De  quanta  maniera  es 
la  ft  ? ' 

Di.  De  doas  manieras,  czo 
es  viva  e  morta. 

[IIiis  (third  Qiies.) :  Duplex  est 
fides,  altera  viva,  altera  nwrtita.'i 

9.  Qual  cosa  es  ίδ  viva  ? 
I>i.     Lo   es    aquella,    la- 

qual  obra  fer  carita,  testi- 
ficant  Vapostol  Gal.  v. ;  [czo 
es  Vobservancza  de  U  co- 
mandament  de  Dio.  Fe 
viva  es  creyre  en  Dio,  czo  es 
amar  luy  meseyme  e  gar- 
dar  li  seo  comandament.} 

10.  Qual  cosa  es  ft  morta  ? 
Di.    Segond  Sand  Jaques^ 

la  fe,  s'ilh  nan  ha  ohras,  es 
moi'ta  en  si  meseyme ;  e  de- 
reco,  la  fe  es  ociosa  sencza 
kis  obras.  0  fe  morta  es 
creire  esser  Dio,  creyre  a 
Dio,  creyre  de  Dio,  e  nan 
creire  en  Dio.^ 

11.  De  laqual  ft  sifes-tu? 

Di.  De  la  vera  fe  catho- 
lica  e  apostolica.^ 

13.  Qual  es  a,quella  ? 

Di.  Lo  es  aquella,  la  qual 
al  wnselh  de  li  apostol  es 
departid  en  docze  articles. 


13.  Qual  es  aquella? 

Di.    To   creo   en  Dio   lo 
payre  tot  poissent. 

[Now  follows  the  Apostles'  Creed 
ill  full.] 


8.  Uoio  many  Icinds  of 
faith  are  there  ? ' 

Two  kinds,  a  living  faith 
and  a  dead  faith. 


9.  What  is  living  faith  ? 
It  is  faith  active  in  love 

(as  the  Apostle  testifies, 
Gal.  V.  C),  that  is,  by  keep- 
ing God's  commandments. 
Living  faith  is  to  believe 
in  God,  that  is,  to  love  him 
and  to  keep  his  command- 
ments. 

10.  What  is  dead  faith? 
According  to  St.  James, 

faith  which  has  no  works 
is  dead  in  itself;  faith  is 
idle  without  works.  Or 
dead  faith  is  to  believe  that 
God  is,  to  believe  about 
God,  of  God,  but  not  to  be- 
lieve in  God.° 

11.  What  is  your  faith? 

The  true  catholic  and 
ajjostolic  faith.^ 

12.  Which  is  that? 

It  is  the  one  which  at 
the  Council  of  the  Apostles 
was  divided  into  twelve 
articles.* 

1^.  Which  is  it? 

I  believe  in  God  the  Fa- 
ther Almighty,  etc. 


8.  Was  ist  der  glaul•  ? 

A.  S.  Paulus  sagt,  der 
glaub  ist  ein  grundfest  der 
ding  welcher  man  hat  zu- 
versicht,  vnd  ein  bewerung 
der  vnsichtigen. 

9.  Welches  glauhens  histu? 
A.  Des  gemainen  christ- 

enlichen. 


10.  Welches  ist  der? 
A.   Ich  gelaub   in   Gott 
vattcr  almechtigen,  etc. 

[The  Apostles'  Creed  iu  full.] 


11.  Welcher  tmterschaid 
ist  diser  ghmhe? 

A.  Das  ein  glaub  ist  le- 
bendig,  der  ander  tod. 

12.  Was  ist  der  tod  glau- 
hen  ? 

A.  Es  ist  zu  glauben  Gott 
den  herrn  zu  sein,  Gott  dem 
herren,  vnd  Λ'οη  Gott  dem 
herrn,  aber  nicht  in  Gott 
den  herrn. ^ 

13.  Was  ist  der  lehendig 
glauben? 

A.  Es  ist  zu  glaubn  in 
Gott  den  \'ater,  den  sun, 
den  heylig  geyst. 


'  The  Waldensian  Catechism  begins  with  tlie  subjective  faith,  the  Bohemian  Catechism 
(Ques.  10)  with  the  objective  faith,  as  laid  down  in  the  Creed.     Hus  agrees  with  the  former. 

^  The  distinction  between  credere  Deum,  credere  Deo,  and  credere  in  Deum  often  occurs  in 
the  \vritings  of  Has  and  in  the  Catechism  ascribed  to  him  (Palacky,  p.  710). 

^  Tills  is  fuller  than  'the  common  Chiistian  faith'  in  the  Bohemian  Catechism  (Ques.  9). 

■^  According  to  the  mediaival  tradition.  Has  puts  the  names  of  the  apostles  before  each 
article,  and  adds  the  damnatory  clause  of  the  Atlianasian  Creed. 
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§  73.  The  Bohemian  Confessions  after  the  Reformation.    A.D.  1535 

AND  1575. 

THE  reformation  and  counter-reformation  in  BOHEMIA. 

Comp.  the  work  of  Pebciieck,  quoted  p.  5C5 ;  and  Recss  :  La  Destruction  du  Protcstantisme  en  Bohimt. 
Strasburg,  1SG7. 

The  Iveformatioii  rekindled  the  fire  of  the  Ilusite  movement,  and 
made  rapid  progress  witliin  and  without  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
Bohemian  Brethren  sent,  from  1520,  several  delegations  to  Wittenberg 
to  confer  with  Luther.  They  received  new  light  in  doctrine,  but  pain- 
fully missed  discipline  in  the  churches  of  Germany.  Luther  was  at 
first  displeased  with  their  figurative  tlieory  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  their 
views  of  justification,  and  the  celibacy  of  the  clerg}•,  and  induced 
them  to  conform  them  to  his  teaching,  but  afterwards  lie  treated  them 
Avith  a  degree  of  indulgence  and  forbearance  that  contrasts  favora- 
bly with  his  uncompromising  antagonism  to  the  Zwinglians.  never- 
theless, the  Boliemian  Brethren,  like  the  Waldenses,  ultimately  passed 
in  a  body  to  the  Beformed  communion,  with  which  they  had  more 
sympathy  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline.^  Besides  them  λυο  find 
in  Bohemia,  after  the  Reformation,  three  Protestant  parties,  Utraqnists, 
Lutherans,  and  Calvinists. 

There  was  at  one  time,  during  the  reign  of  Maximilian  IL,  a  fair 
prospect  of  the  conversion  of  the  whole  Bohemian  nation,  as  also  of 
the  German  provinces  of  Austria,  to  Protestantism ;  but  before  the  work 
was  consolidated,  the  Jesuits,  backed  by  the  Avhole  power  of  the  Haps- 
burg  dynasty,  inangurated  a  counter-reformation  and  a  series  of  cruel 
persecutions  which  crushed  the  evangelical  faith,  and  turned  that  king- 
dom into  a  second  Spain.  The  bloody  drama  of  the  Thirty -Years'  AVar 
began  at  Prague  (1618).  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  (1G19-1C37),  a  fanat- 
ical pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  fulfilled  his  terrible  vow  to  exterminate  heresy 
by  all  possible  means,  though  he  should  have  to  reign  over  a  desert. 
The  execution  of  twenty-seven  of  the  most  distinguished  Protestants, 
in  June,  1621,  Avas  the  signal  for  this  Avar  of  extermination.  The  rich- 
est families  were  deprived  of  their  property.     Protestant  worship  was 

*  They  wrote  afterwards  to  Beza  (Dec.  3,157")):  ^ Lutfients  nostra  sic  fuit  inlerpretatus. 
quasi  {/>sins  seiitenliw  sint  c.onsentaitea,  sua  quidem  ille  cul/)a.,  non  nostra.'  Zezsdiwitz,  p.  1  ')3 ; 
Kbravd,Vol.  III.  p.  400.  They  Iiad  sent  a  depiUation  to  Bncer  and  Calvin  at  Strasburg  in 
J 540,  wiio  were  well  received. 
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forbidden.  Protestant  clmrclies,  schools,  and  hospitals  were  razed  to 
the  ground,  or  turned  into  Jesuit  churches  and  colleges.  All  Protest- 
ant preachers,  professors,  and  school-teachers  Λvere  ordered,  in  1624,  to 
leave  the  country  within  a  week,  under  pain  of  death.  Bohemian  and 
German  Bibles  and  all  Bohemian  works  published  after  141Ί:,  being 
suspected  of  heresy,  were  destroyed  in  immense  quantities  on  market- 
places and  beneath  the  gallows.  One  Jesuit,  Anton  Koniasch  (1G37) 
boasted  that  he  had  burned  over  00,000  books.  Thus  the  whole  Czech 
literature  and  civilization  was  overwhelmed  with  ruin,  and  ignorance 
as  dark  as  midnight  spread  over  the  land.^  Protestants  were  forbidden 
the  rights  of  citizens;  they  could  not  carry  on  a  trade,  nor  contract 
marriage,  nor  make  a  Avill.  Even  light  and  air  were  denied  them. 
*  More  than  thirty  thousand  Bohemian  families,  and  among  them  five 
hundred  belonging  to  the  aristocracy,  went  into  banishment.  Exiled 
Bohemians  were  to  be  found  in  every  country  of  Europe,  and  were  not 
wanting  in  any  of  the  armies  that  fought  against  Austria.  Those  who 
could  or  would  not  emigrate  held  to  their  faith  in  secret.  Against 
them  dragonades  were  employed.  Detachments  of  soldiers  Λvere  sent 
into  the  various  districts  to  torment  the  heretics  till  they  were  con- 
verted. The  "Converters"  (Seligmacher)  went  thus  throughout  all 
Bohemia,  plundering  and  murdering.  ...  A  desert  was  created ;  the 
land  Avas  crushed  for  a  generation.  Before  the  war  Bohemia  had 
4,000,000  inhabitants,  and  in  164S  theiO  were  but  700,000  or  800,000. 
These  figures  appear  preposterous,  but  they  are  certified  by  Bohemian 
historians.'  ^ 


'  See,  on  this  wholesale  destraction  of  books,  Pescheck's  Geschichte  der  Gegenrcformation 
in  Bohnen,Yo\.  II.  pp.  93  sqq.  Bohemian  works  published  from  1414  to  1635  are  exceed- 
ingly rare,  or  are  to  be  found  only  outside  of  Bohemia  in  the  libraries  at  Herrnhut,  Dresden, 
and  Leipzig. 

'  Heusser,  The  Period  of  the  Reformation,  English  translation.  New  York,  1874,  p.  426. 
Dr.  Dullinger,  in  his  concluding  address  at  the  Bonn  Union  Conference  in  August,  187"», 
speaking  of  the  suppression  of  the  Reformation  in  Austria,  made  the  following  remarks : 
* Nach  rumischer  Lehre  ist  eine  katholische  Regierung  verpfliehtet,  die  Andersglduhlgen  zu 
iinterdriicken.  Die  Pajiste  hahen  die  Habshurger  durch  die  Jesuiten  stets  zur  Befolgung  diescr 
Lehre  angehalten.  In  der  zweiten  Haifte  des  sechszehnten  Jahrhunderts  war  die  Bevolkerung 
in  einigen  iiherwiegend  deutschen  Erbstaaten  fast  zu  neun  ZehnteJ  protestantisch.  Durch  das 
System  der  Zwangsbekehrung  und  der  Austreibung  der  Protestanten  wurde  am  Ende  des  IG. 
Jahrhunderts  und  im  17.  der  romische  Katholicismus  wieder  herrschend.  Die  iceniqen  Schrift- 
steller,  u-elche  Oesterreich  i?n  \7ten  Jahrhundert  hatte,  Magen  einmiithig  iiber  den  Schaden, 
den  die  Protestanlen-Austreibung  devi  Wohlstand  Oeslerreichs  gehracht.  Man  darf  sagen, 
es  macht  sich  noch  heutefdldbar,  dass  davials  der  bcsle  Theil  der  sladtischen  Deculkerung  ver- 
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Tlie  exiled  Bohemian  Brethren  became  tlie  nucleus  of  the  Moravian 
Brotherhood  (1722),  and  in  this  noble  little  Church,  so  distinguished  for 
its  missionary  zeal,  they  continue  to  this  day.  Their  last  and  worthy 
Jiishop,  Amos  Comenius,  died  an  exile  in  Holland,  1G71,  with  the  hope 
of  the  future  revival  of  his  persecuted  Church,  which  was  f ultilled 
through  the  labors  of  Count  Zinzendorf.  But  even  in  Bohemia  Prot- 
estantism could  not  be  utterly  annihilated.  It  began  again  to  raise 
its  feeble  head  when  Emperor  Joseph  11.  issued  the  Edict  of  Tolera- 
tion (1781).  The  recent  revival  of  Czech  patriotism  and  literature 
came  to  its  aid.  The  fifth  centenary  of  the  birth  of  IIus  Avas  cele- 
brated at  Prague,  1SG9,  and  liis  works  and  letters  Avere  published. 
In  1875  there  were  forty-six  Reformed  congregations  in  Bohemia  and 
twenty-two  in  Moravia.  The  number  of  Lutheran  congregations  is 
smaller,  and  they  belong  ahnost  entirely  to  the  German  part  of  the 
population, 

THE    BOHEMIAN    CONFESSION  OF  1535. 

The  Latin  test  iu  Uie  Cotims  ct  Sijntagma  Conf.,  and  iu  Νιεμευεπ,  pp.  771-SlS ;  the  German  text  in 
EoosEL,  pp.  T80-S30. 

The  Bohemian  Brethren  surpass  all  Churches  in  the  number  of 
their  confessions  of  faith,  Avhich  amount  to  no  less  than  thirty -four 
from  14G7  to  1671,  in  the  Bohemian,  Latin,  and  German  languages.^ 
But  they  were  all  superseded  by  two,  respectively  called  the  First  and 
the  Second  Bohemian  Confessions. 

The  first  of  these  confessions  was  prepared,  after  the  example  of 
the  Lutherans  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  in  proof  of  their  orthodoxy, 
signed  by  the  noblemen  belonging  to  the  Unitas,  and  laid  by  a  dep- 
utation before  King  Ferdinand  at  Vienna,  Nov.  14,  1535,  who  prom- 

triehen  ivurde.  Eine  grosse  (jcistii/e  Versiimp/iiiifj  ist  die  Folge  der  engen  Verhindung  der 
JIahshurger  Dynastie  mit  der  Curie  gewesen.  Ich  sage:  der  Habsbuj-gischen  Dijnastie ;  die 
jetziqe  Dynastie  ist  die  lothringische,  aiis  welcher  ganz  nndere  Regente.n  hervorgegangen  sind. 
Ilir  gelwrl  Joseph  II.  an,  aber  audi  die  andern  Kaiser  dieser  Dynastie  hciben  niclit  i/ire  Unlcr- 
t/ianen  um  der  Religion  ivi/len  unterdrurkt.  Oesterreir.h  leidet  noch  jetzt  an  den  schliinmen 
FuJgen  friiherer  Missregiertmgen,  nbrr  es  ist  ein  Stnat,  der  noch  eine  Zukunft  hat,  und  sein 
neues  Einjiorhliihen  ist  von  grosser  Wichtigkeit  fib•  Euro/ia.  Wenn  wir  den  Satz  des  Ilerrn: 
an  ihren  Friichlen  sollt  ihr  sie  erkennen,  aiif  das  Papalsystein  antvenden,  so  kijnnen  wir  mir 
ein  hartes  Urtheil  iiher  dnsselhe  fallen.  Das  jetzige  Vcrhtdten  des  rumischen  Stuhles  zeigt 
aber,  dass  er  aus  der  Wellgeschichte  nichts  gelernt  hat,  dass  sie  ihm  ein  mit  sieben  Siegein  ver- 
schlossenes  Tiuch  ist.' 

'  Gindely  ennnier.ifes  tliem  in  Fontes,  etc.,  pp.  453  sqq.  Comp.  Zezschwitz,  in  Herzog's 
RealEicyllop.  Vol.  XX.  p.  31. 
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ised  to  take  it  into  consideration.'  It  was  written  in  Latin  by  an 
unknown  author,  probably  by  John  Augusta,  Senior  of  the  Brethren, 
and,  after  the  death  of  Lucas  of  Prague,  their  most  influential  leader 
(d.  1572),  and  with  his  aid  it  was  translated  into  German.^ 

The  confession  consists  of  a  long  apologetic  preface  against  the 
charges  of  heresy  and  immorality,  and  of  twenty  articles.  It  closely 
resembles  in  form  and  contents  the  Augsburg  Confession.  In  Art. 
XII.,  on  Baptism,  it  is  stated  that  the  Brethren  had  formerly  rebap- 
tized  converts,  but  that  they  had  given  up  this  practice  as  useless. 
Infant  baptism  is  acknowledged  (Matt.  xix.  14).  The  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  (Art.  XIII.)  is  accommodated  to  the  Lutheran  theory, 
though  framed  somewhat  vaguely.^ 

The  Bohemians  sent  the  confession  with  a  deputation  to  the  Ee- 
formers  at  Wittenberg  (1536).  Luther  disapproved  the  articles  on  cel- 
ibacy and  justification,  but  after  the  Brethren  had  made  some  correc- 
tions he  published  the  document,  at  their  request  and  expense,  in  1538, 
with  a  favorable  preface.  In  later  editions  the  Bohemians  made  many 
changes.* 

TUE    SECOND    BOHEMIAN   CONFESSION.       A.D.   157.'). 

The  Latin  test  in  Νγγ.μευεπ,  pp.  819-S51 ;  the  German  text  in  BiicxEr.,  pp.  S27-S49. 

The  historical  notices  I  have  chiefly  derived  from  Pesciieok's  Geachichte  tier  Gegcnrcformation  in 
Bi'hmen,  2d  ed.  Vol.  I.  pp.  103  sqq.,  and  from  Gindely's  Geschichte  dcr  Bohmischeit  Briidcr,  Vol.  IL 
pp.  1-il  sqq. 

The  mild  and  liberal  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  (15G4-157G)  was 
kindly  disposed  towards  his  Protestant  subjects,  and  had  a  certain 
degree  of  sympathy  Avitli  their  creed.  While  holding  a  diet  at  Prague 
he  allowed  the  non-Catholic  Bohemians  to  compose  a  united  confes- 
sion of  their  faith.  The  IJtraquists,  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Bo- 
hemian Brethren  laid  aside  their  disputes  and  agreed  upon  a  mod- 
erate doctrinal  statement,  which  is  more  particularly  called  the  Bo- 

^  Confessio  Fidei  ac  Religionis,  Baronum  ac  Nobil'mni  Regni  Bo/iemire,  serenissimo  ac  in- 
victissimo  Romanorum,  Bohemice,  etc.,  Regi,  VienncE  Austrice,  suli  anno  Doniini  1.")3Γ)  obhiia.' 

^  So  Gindely,  Vol.  I.  p.  '-'33,  238.  Niemeyer  (Proleg.  p.  Ixxxvi.)  asserts  :  '  Prodiit  primum 
linqxm  Dohemica,  deinde  Latine  reddita  Vitemherga  jmhlici  juris  facta  est.'  But  Gindely  is 
a  much  better  authority  in  Bohemian  matters. 

^  "■  Decent  et'iam,  quod  his  Ckristi  verbis,  quibiis  ipse  pane?/!  corpus  suum,  et  vinmn  speciatim 
sangninerii  suum  esse  prommciat,  nemo  de  sua  quldquam  affingat,  admisceat  aut  detrahat,  sed 
simpliciter  bis  Christi  I'erbis,  neque  ad  dexteram  neque  ad  sinistra7ii  declinando  credat,^ 

*  See  Niemeyer,  Proleg.  p.  Ixxxvii. 
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ΙΙΕΜΙΛΝ  Confession.^  It  was,  prepared  in  the  Bohemian  language  by 
two  divines — Dr.  Paul  Pressius  and  M.  Krispin^ — and  adopted  with 
some  clianges  by  the  Diet  of  Prague.^  It  Avas  presented  to  Maxi- 
niiliiiu,  May  17, 1575.  lie  gave  tlie  delegates  the  verbal  promise  of 
protection  in  their  faith  and  Avorship.  It  Avas  afterwards  presented  to 
Maximihan's  son  and  successor,  Rudolph  II.,  1608,  who,  nnder  the  po- 
litical pressure  of  the  times,  in  an  imperial  letter,  or  charter,  granted 
the  Protestant  Bohemians  equal  rights  Avith  the  Poman  Catholics,  a 
separate  consistory  at  Prague,  and  the  control  of  the  university  (1609).* 
But  these  concessions  were  of  short  duration.  Emperor  Matthias  vio- 
lated the  compact,  and  Ferdinand  II.  annulled  it  by  his  Edict  of  Res- 
titution (16ii0),  which  gave  the  Romanists  full  power  to  suppress  Prot- 
estantism. 

The  Second  Bohemian  Confession  consists  of  an  address  to  Maxi- 
milian II.  and  twenty-live  articles  on  the  holy  Scriptures,  on  God,  the 
Holy  Trinity,  the  fall  and  original  sin,  free-will,  the  law,  justification, 
faith  and  good  works,  the  Church,  the  sacraments,  etc.  It  is  in  essen- 
tial agreement  witli  the  Augsbui-g  Confession  and  the  older  Bohemian 
Confession.^  The  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  conformed  to  the 
later  Melanchthonian  view.  A  German  translati(Mi  was  transmitted 
to  the  divines  at  AVittenberg,  and  approved  by  them  Kov.  3,1575.  A 
Latin  translation  appeared  in  1610.^ 

'  '  Coiifessio  Bohemica,  hoc  est,  Confessio  satirtw  el  Chris/ iann/ulei,  omnhim  friiim  Ordiiium 
Re()ni  BohemUv,  Corpus  et  Sunguinem  Domini  nostri  Jesii  Christi  in  Cvcna  sub  ulraque  specie 
acci/iientiuin,'  etc. 

^Gindely,Vol.  ir.  p.  141. 

^  Giudcly  (Vol.  II.  p.  142)  remarks  that  tlie  Liitlierans  made  an  attempt  in  the  diet  to  con- 
demn in  the  preface  the  Arians,  Zwinglians,  Calvinists,  and  Anabaptists,  but  were  defeated 
by  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  wlio  would  not  at  any  price  consent  to  the  condemnation  of 
Calvin. 

^  Pescheck,  Vol.  I.  pp.  122  sqq.  and  137  sqq.  Gindely  gives  the  Mnjestdlshrief  in  full, 
Vol.  II.  pp.  447  sqq.     Comp.  his  Ueschichte  des  Mdjcsfalsltricfs  (I'ragne,  18.")8). 

*  Giudely  (Vol.  II.  p.  IGO)  calls  it  'a  complete  compromise  between  the  Augustana  and 
the  dogma  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren.' 

«  Pescheck,  Vol.  I.  p.  105. 
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§  74,  Τηξ  Reformation  in  Poland  and  the  Consensus  of  Sendomie. 

A.D.  1570. 

Literature. 

Consensus  Sendomiriensis,  in  Niemf.yke,  pp.  551  sqq.    The  German  text  in  Beok,  Vol.  IT.  pp.  ST  sqq. 

JoANNis  A  Lasoo:  Opera  tmn  edita  quam  inedita  recensuit  vitam  autoris  enarravit  A.Kuypee.  Am- 
stel.  1SG6,  2  Tom.  The  first  volume  contains  his  dogmatic  and  polemic  writings,  including  the  Respon- 
sio  adv.  Ilosiiim  (1559) ;  the  second  his  Confession,  Catechisms,  and  Letters,  including  a  few  from  Poland, 
1550-59  (Vol.  IL  pp.  746-705).  His  Letters  were  previously  published  by  Gekuesius,  iu  his  Scrinium 
antiquarium,  Groning.  1750. 

Dan.  EitN.  Jabi.okski  :  Historia  consensus  Sendomiriensis  inter  evangelicos  regni  Polonice  et  M.D.  Lithn- 
anice  in  sijnodo  generali  evangclicorum  titrius'iiie  partis  Sendomirice  A.D.  1570  die  14  Aprilis  initi.  Bero- 
liui,  1731. 

C.  G.  VON  Friese  :  Reformationsgeschichte  von  Polen  und  Lilhanen.    Breslail,  1786,  3  vols. 

Valerian  Keasinski  (an  exiled  Polish  Count) :  liistnrical  Sketch  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline  of 
the  Reformation  in  Poland.  London,  1S3S  and  1S40,  2  vols.  German  translation  by  W.  An.  Lindau. 
Leipz.  1841.  Kuasinski:  Sketch  of  the  Religious  History  of  the  Slavonic  nations.  Edinburgh,  1851.  The 
same  iu  French  {Uistoire  religieuse  des  peuples  slaves),  Paris,  1S53,  with  an  introduction  by  Merle  d'Au- 
bigno. 

G.  W.  Tn.  Fischer:  Versuch  einer  Geschichte  der  Reformation  in  Polen.    Griitz,  1855-56,  2  vols. 

P.  Bautels :  Johannes  a  Lasco.    Elbeifeld,  ISCO.     In  Vol.  IX.  of  Lcben  der  Vater  der  i-eform.  Kirche. 

Dr.  Erbkam  :  Art.  Sendomir,  iu  Ilerzog's  Rcal-Encijkl.  Vol.  XXI.  pp.  '24-45.  Dr.  Ekhmann  :  Art.  Polen, 
ibid.  Vol.  XII.  pp.  1  sqq. 

The  history  of  the  Eefonnation  in  Poland  is  as  sad  as  that  in  Bo- 
hemia. It  started  with  fair  prospects  of  success,  but  Avas  suppressed 
by  the  counter-reformation  under  the  energetic  and  unscrupulous  lead- 
ership of  the  Jesuits,  who  took  advantage  of  the  dissensions  among 
Protestants,  the  weakness  of  the  court,  and  the  fickleness  of  the  no- 
bility, obtained  the  control  of  the  education  of  the  aristocracy  and 
clergy,  and  ultimately  brought  that  unfortunate  kingdom  to  the  brink 
of  internal  ruin  before  its  political  dismemberment  by  the  surround- 
ing powers. 

POLAND    IN    THE    SIXTEENTH    CENTURY. 

Poland  became  a  mighty  kingdom  by  the  union  Avitli  Lithuania 
(1386)  and  the  successful  wars  with  the  Teutonic  order  in  Prussia. 
In  tlie  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  extended  from  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  embraced  Great  Poland  (Posen), 
Little  Poland  (Warsaw),  Lithuania,  Samogitia  (Wilna),  Courland,  Li- 
AOuia,  Esthland,  Podlesia,  Volhynia,  Podolia,  Ukraine,  and  the  Prus- 
sian territories  of  Dantzic,  Culm,  and  Ermeland.  The  population  was 
Slavonic,  with  a  large  number  of  Germans  and  Jews.  It  originally 
received  Christianity  from  the  Greek  Church,  through  Bohemia,  but, 
owing  to  its  close  connection  with  the  German  empire,  it  became,  like 
Bohemia,  Roman  Catholic  during  the  tenth  century.    The  government 
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■\vas  in  tlie  hands  of  the  nobility,  -svhich  controlled  tlie  king.  The 
power  of  the  Church  was  restricted  to  spiritual  affairs,  and  weakened 
by  the  immorality  of  the  clergy. 

THE  REFORM ATION. 

Poland  never  showed  special  devotion  to  the  Eoman  See,  and  dur- 
ing the  Council  of  Constance  manifested  some  sympathy  with  the 
reform  of  IIus.  AValdenses,  Bohemians,  and  all  classes  of  Protest- 
ants, even  Socinians  and  Anabaptists,  found  hospitable  shelter. 

The  Lutheran  Reformation  was  introduced  by  Polish  students  re- 
turning from  Wittenberg,  and  by  Lutheran  tutors  employed  in  the 
families  of  the  nobles.  It  triumphed  in  the  German  cities  of  Dant- 
zic  (1525)  and  Thorn  (1530). 

Among  the  Slavonic  population  and  the  higher  nobility,  and  in 
the  University  of  Cracow,  Calvinism  made  rapid  progress.  It  was 
patronized  by  Prince  Nicholas  Padziwill,  the  Chancellor  of  Poland 
under  King  Sigismund  Augustus  II.  (1518-1572).  Tlie  king  himself 
corresponded  with  Calvin,  and  read  his  'Institutes'  with  great  zeal, 
Calvin  dedicated  to  him  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, and  in  some  remarkable  letters  solemnly  urged  him  to  use  the 
favorable  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  the  pure  doctrine  and 
worship  of  Christ  before  the  door  might  be  forever  closed.  In  a 
large  kingdom  with  strongly  feudal  institutions  he  would  allow,  for 
the  sake  of  unity  and  order,  and  after  the  model  of  the  ancient 
Church,  the  episcopal  organization,  M'itli  an  archbishop  and  a  regular 
succession  ;  but  he  thouglit  that  under  the  circumstances  the  Refor- 
mation could  not  be  introduced  without  some  irregularity,  since  the 
papal  bisliops  had  become  the  open  enemies  of  the  gospel.  He  became 
at  last  discouraged  by  the  indecision  of  the  king,  and  lost  confidence 
in  the  sincerity  of  the  nobles.     His  fears  were  only  too  well  realized.^ 

Another  powerful  element  were  the  Bohemian  Bi-ethren,  who,  driven 
from  their  native  land  in  1548,  emigrated  in  large  numbers  and  or- 
ganized forty  congregations  in  Great  Poland.-     They  were  well  re- 


'  On  Calvin's  relation  to  Poland,  see  Staliclin,  Joh.  Calvin,  Vol.  II.  pp.  22  sqq. 

"  Vergeviiis  wrote,  1Γ>Γ)7,  to  Stanislaus  Ostrorog :  '  Esse  jam  in  Polonia  circtter  XL  ad 
eorum  normam  inslilutas  ecclesias,  qua  sane  parent,  mullo  autem  plures  propedieni  instituen- 
das.' 
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ceived,  and,  by  the  affinity  of  race  and  language,  their  purity,  sim- 
phcity,  and  strict  discipline,  they  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  Sla- 
vonic Poles.  The  Brethren  united  with  the  Calvinists  at  the  first 
general  Protestant  Synod  held  at  Kosminek,  1555.  The  latter  adopt- 
ed the  confession,  liturgy,  and  episcopal  government  of  the  former. 
This  step  was  highly  approved  by  Calvin,  who  wrote  to  a  Polish 
nobleman,  Stanislaus  Krasinski :  '  From  a  union  with  the  A\^aldenses 
[as  the  Brethren  were  sometimes  called]  I  hope  the  best,  not  only 
because  God  blesses  every  act  of  a  holy  union  of  the  members  of 
Christ,  but  also  because  at  the  present  crisis  the  experience  of  the 
IValdenses,  who  are  so  well  drilled  in  the  service  of  the  Lord,  ΛνΙΙΙ 
be  of  no  small  benefit  to  j'ou.'  lie  also  advocated  union  with  the 
adherents  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  as  this  was  understood  and  ex- 
plained by  its  author.  He  was  invited  by  the  nobility  to  Poland,  but 
could  not  leave  Geneva. 

JOHN    A    LASCO. 

In  Calvin's  place  appeared,  by  his  advice  and  probably  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  king,  John  a  Lasco,  or  Laski,  a  Polish  nobleman,  dis- 
tinguished among  the  Reformers  of  the  second  rank.  Born  at  War- 
saw, 1499,  and  educated  for  the  priesthood  by  his  uncle,  the  Archbishop 
of  Gnesen  and  Primas  of  Poland,  lie  made  a  literary  journey  to  Hol- 
land and  Switzerland,  and  became  personally  acquainted  with  Zwingli 
at  Zurich  (1521)  and  with  Erasmus  at  Basle  (1525),  who  shook  his 
faith  in  the  Roman  Church.^  On  his  return  to  Poland  he  endeavored 
to  introduce  a  moderate  reformation,  but  the  country  was  not  pre- 
pared for  it.  He  declined  an  offer  to  a  bishopric,  and  sacrificed 
bright  prospects  to  his  conviction,  preferring  to  be  in  a  foreign  land 
'a  poor  servant  of  Christ  crucified  for  him.'  He  labored  several 
years  as  Reformed  pastor  in  Eniden,  East  Friesland,  until  the  Interim 
troubles  drove  him  and  his  fi'iends  to  England.  He  organized  in  Lon- 
don three  congregations  of  Dutch,  German,  French,  and  Italian  emi- 
grants [ecclesice  peregrinorum)  on  a  Presbyterian  and  voluntary  basis, 
under  the  protection  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  Edward  VI.  The 
persecution  of  Queen  Mary  forced  him   again   to  wander  in   exile. 

'  Erasmus  spoke  of  Laski  in  the  liighest  terms,  and  sold  him  his  library  for  ihree  hundred 
crowns,  with  the  privilege  of  retaining  it  till  his  deatli.     Krasinski,  1.  c.  p.  98  (German  ed). 

Vol.  I.— P  ρ 
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When  lie  landed  with  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  members  of  his 
flock  in  Denmark,  1553,  lie  was  refused  shelter  in  cold  winter  because 
lie  could  not  subscribe  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  real  pres- 
ence, no  fully  experienced  the  force  of  his  motto,  'The  pious  have 
no  home  on  earth,  for  they  seek  heaven.'  After  laboring  a  short  time 
in  a  congregation  of  English  and  other  pilgrims  in  Frankfort-on-the 
Main,  he  accepted  the  invitation  to  his  native  country  in  1556,  and 
was  made  General  Superintendent  of  Little  Poland.  Here  he  pre- 
pared, with  the  aid  of  other  scholars,  an  admirable  Polish  transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  published  after  his  death,  organized  Reformed 
Churches  (which  increased  in  his  time  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two),  and  confirmed  the  nnion  of  the  Calvinists  Λvith  the 
Bohemian  Brethren,  although  he  himself  preferred  the  Presbyterian 
polity  with  lay  representation  to  the  Bohemian  episcopacy,  and  dif- 
fered from  their  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  other  articles  of  their 
confession.     lie  died  Jan.  7, 15G0,  in  the  midst  of  Avork  and  care.^ 

PETEE   PAUL   VERGEKIO.^ 

During  the  same  period  Poland  was  twice  visited  (1557  and  1559) 
by  another  remarkable  man  among  the  secondary  reformers — Peter 
Paul  Yekgekio  (149S-1565),  formerly  papal  nuncio  to  Germany  and 
Bishop  of  Capo  d'lstria.^  Li  the  attempt  to  refute  the  Lutheran 
writings  he  had  become  a  Protestant,  introduced  the  Reformation  in 
the  Italian  parts  of  the  Grisons  (Valtellina,  Poschiavo,  and  Bregagliu), 
and  then  took  np  his  residence  in  Tubingen  under  the  protection  of 
Duke  Christopher  of  Wiirteniberg,  writing  many  books  and  making 
important  missionary  journeys.  He  was  well  received  in  Poland  by 
Prince  Radziwill  and  the  king.  lie  associated  mainly  w'ith  Luther- 
ans and  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  but  labored  for  the  cause  of  union, 
like  Laski.^ 

■  lie  wrote  to  Calvin,  Feb.  19,1557  (Opera,Yo\.  II.  p.  74β) :  '/ία  nunc  ohruor  curis  ac 
negoliis,  mi  Calcine!  ut  nihil  possim  scribere.  Hinc  hosfes,  illinc  falsi  f rat  res  nos  adoriun- 
tur,  ut  non  sit  quies  ulla,  sed  et  pios  mullos  habetnus,  sit  Deo  gratia!  qui  nobis  sunt  et  adiu- 
mento  et  ronsolutioni.' 

'  See  Chr.  H.  Sixt :  Petrus  Paulus  Vergerius,  .  .  .  eine  refortnntion.tgeschicfitlir/ie  Monmjra- 
phie  (linuinschweig,  1855).  pp.  391  sqq.  and  437  sqq.  Comp.  also  Ilerzog's  art.  Vergerius,  in 
his  Rerd-Eiirykl.  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  G5  sqij. 

^  lie  tiionulit  at  one  time  of  joining  tiie  Unitas  Fratrum,  being  disgusted  with  the  renewal 
of  I  he  sacramental  war.    Even  Melanchthon  once  expressed  a  similar  desire,  ' /«  Valdensium 
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He  aided  tlie  Reformation  by  his  able  pen,  and  the  Roman  histo- 
rian Rajnaldus  saj's  that  '  this  wretched  heretic  led  many  weak  Cath- 
olics into  the  camp  of  Satan.'  But  his  stay  in  Poland  was  too  short 
to  leave  permanent  results. 

THE    PAPAL    REACTION   AND    TKIUMPH. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  under  the  leadership 
of  Cardinal  Stanislaus  Hosius,  Bishop  of  Ermeland  (d.  1579),  was  very 
active.  Pope  Paul  IV.  sent  a  nuncio,  Lipomani,  to  Poland,  and  urged 
the  king  to  banish  Laski  and  Vergerio  from  the  country,  and  to  sup- 
press, with  every  power  at  his  command,  the  rising  heresy,  if  he  would 
save  his  honor,  his  crown,  and  his  soul.  The  weak  king  vacillated 
between  the  advice  of  Calvin  and  the  threats  of  the  Pope,  and  did 
nothing.  lie  allowed  the  glorious  opportunity  to  pass,  and  died  in 
1572,  the  last  of  the  House  of  Jagellon.  The  nobles  were  likewise 
undecided,  and  many  of  them  were  carried  away  by  the  Unitarian 
heresy  which  began  to  spread  in  Poland  in  1558. 

During  the  interregnum  which  followed  the  death  of  Sigmund  Au- 
gustus, the  nobles,  before  electing  a  new  king,  concluded  in  1573  a  pat- 
riotic treat}'  of  peace  for  the  protection  of  religious  freedom,  under  the 
name  of  Pax  Dissidentium — that  is,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
three  evangelical  Churches.^  They  required  Duke  Henry  of  Anjou,  the 
brother  of  the  King  of  France  and  a  violent  enemy  of  the  Huguenots, 
to  accept  the  treaty  as  a  condition  of  the  crown,  hoping  to  break  it 
afterwards.  On  being  peremptorily  told  by  the  Great  Marshal,  in 
the  midst  of  the  act  of  coronation,  ^  Si  non  jural• Is  non  regnaVis,^  he 
took  the  oath  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  Romish  part}';  but 
he  left  Poland  in  1574,  being  called  to  the  throne  of  France  after  the 
death  of  his  brother,  Charles  IX.  His  Protestant  successor,  Stephen 
Bathori  of  Transylvania  (1575-86),  took  the  same  oath,  but  after- 
wards joined  the  Roman  Church  and  opened  the  door  to  the  Jesuits. 
This  was  the  turning-point. 

Under  Sigmund  III. — a  Swedish  prince,  who  had  been  educated 


ecclesiis  me  inserere  et  in  illis  mori;  placent  enim  mihi  summopere.^     See  his  letter  to  V.  Die- 
trich, quoted  by  Herzng,  p.  71. 

'  The  Roman  Catholics  objected  to  being  called  Dissidentes^  and  were  opposed  to  the  whole 
treaty. 
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and  converted  by  Jesuits,  and  was  elected  king  in  15S7 — there  began 
a  series  of  vexations  and  oppressions  of  the  Protestants  which  grad- 
ually reduced  them  to  a  poor  remnant,  except  in  the  Prussian  part 
of  Poland  where  the  German  element  prevailed.  Even  Laski's  rela- 
tions and  tlic  four  sons  of  Radziwill  returned  to  the  Roman  Church ; 
one  of  these  sons  became  a  cardinal ;  anotlier  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  and  spent  five  thousand  ducats  for  the  purchase  and  de- 
struction of  Polish  Bibles  which  his  father  had  published  (15G3)  at  his 
expense.^  Hence  the  great  scarcity  of  this  work.  It  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  Jesuit  counter-reformation  to  burn  the  whole  Protestant 
literature,  and  thus  to  suppress  all  independent  thought.  In  this  it 
succeeded  only  too  well.  The  Polish  nation,  after  the  light  of  the 
gospel  was  extinguished,  hastened  step  by  step  to  its  internal  and  ex- 
ternal ruin. 

THE    CONSENSUS   OF    SENDOMIE. 

After  the  death  of  Laski  (1560)  and  Prince  Radziwill  (1567)  the 
Protestants  had  no  commanding  leader,  and  felt  the  more  the  neces- 
sity of  some  union  for  their  own  safety.  An  organic  union  would 
have  been  the  best,  and  would  perhaps  have  made  them  strong  enough 
to  carry  the  king  and  the  nobles  with  them.  But  for  such  a  step  they 
were  not  prepared.  Instead  of  this  the  Lutherans  (influenced  by  the 
liberal  advice  of  the  Melanchthonian  divines  of  Wittenberg),  the  Cal- 
vinists,  and  the  Bohemian  Brethren  eifeeted  a  confederate  union  at 
the  Synod  of  Sendomir,^  April  14, 1570,  and  expressed  it  in  the  Con- 
sensus Sendomiriensis,  the  only  important  confessional  document  of 
the  evangelical  Churches  in  Poland.  It  was  published  by  authority, 
in  Latin  and  Polish,  in  1586,  with  a  preface  signed  by  Erasnms  Glicz- 
ner,  Lutheran  Superintendent  of  Great  Poland,  in  the  name  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  by  John  Laurentins,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  in  Great  Poland,  and  by  Paul  us 
Gilovius,  Superintendent  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  Little  Poland.^ 


'  Krasinski,  p.  2!) 7. 

'  A  town  on  tlie  Vistula  in  Little  Poland.     Krasinski  .and  Gindely  call  it  Sandomir. 

'  Tlie  full  title  is  '  Consensus  in  fide  et  religione  Christiana  inter  Ecclesias  Evam/elicas 
Mdjovis  et  Minoris  Pvloniee,  Mnrjniqve  Dnrafns  Litlinanim  et  civtevarum  ejus  regni  /irovin- 
ciavnvi,  prima  Sendomiritv,  Anno  MDLXX.  in  Si/nodo  generali  sancitiis,  et  deinceps  in  a  His, 
ac  ilenuini  in  W/odislaviensi  (jenvrali  Synodo  Anno  MDLXXXIII.  confivmatus,  et  Serenis- 
simis  Poluni(c  Retjibus,  Augusta,  Henrico  ac  Steplutno  oblutus,  nunc  autein  ex  decreto  Synodico 
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The  Consensus  sets  forth  that  the  three  orthodox  evangelical  Church- 
es are  agreed  in  the  doctrines  of  God,  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Incar- 
nation, the  person  of  Christ,  justification  by  faith,  and  other  funda- 
mental articles,  as  taught  in  the  Augsburg,  the  Bohemian,  and  Hel- 
vetic Confessions,  against  papists,  sectarians,  and  all  enemies  of  the 
gospel ;  that  in  the  unfortunate  sacramentarian  controversy  they  adopt 
that  explanation  of  the  words  of  institution  which  distinguishes  (with 
Irenceus)  between  the  earthly  form  and  the  heavenly  substance  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  regards  the  visible  elements  not  as  mere  signs, 
but  as  conveying  to  the  believer  truly  through  faith  that  which  they 
represent.^ 

Then  follows  a  long  extract  on  the  sacraments  from  the  Repetition 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  or  Saxon  Confession,  which  Melanchthon 
prepared  in  1551  for  the  Council  of  Trent. 

The  Consensus  thus  adopts  the  later  Melanchthonian  or  Calvinistic 
theory  ;  it  avoids  the  characteristic  Lutheran  terms  {inanducatio  oralis, 
etc.),  and  demands  faith  as  the  medium  of  receiving  the  matter  rep- 
resented by  the  elements.  The  doctrine  of  predestination  was  not 
touched,  as  there  seems  to  have  been  no  controversy  about  it. 


in  publicum  ti/pis  editus.  Anno  Christi  MDLXXXVI.'  Tliis  edition  contains  the  supple- 
mentary resolutions  of  the  Synods  of  Posen  (1570),  Cracow  (1573),  Petricow  (1578),  and 
Vladislav  (1583).  It  was  reprinted  at  Thorn,  1592  and  1596  (with  the  Acta  et  conclusiones 
synodi  generalis  Thoruniensis  anni  1595) ;  at  Heidelberg,  1G05  ;  at  Geneva,  in  the  Corpus  et 
Syntac/ma  Conf.,  1612  and  1654  (from  the  Heidelberg  edition);  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
1704  (with  a  Preface  and  German  translation  of  Dr.  Sam.  Strimesius) ;  and  at  Berlin,  1731, 
in  Jablonski's  Historia  cons.  Send.  Niemeyer  (1840)  gives  the  Latin  text  from  the  edition  of 
Tliorn,  with  all  the  supplements  (pp.  551-591).  Bockel  excludes  the  Consensus  (as  not  being 
strictly  Reformed)  from  his  collection.  Beck  gives  the  German  text,  but  without  the  additions; 
and  so  also  Di•.  Nitzsch,  in  his  Urkundenhuch  der  Evan(jelischeti  Union  (Bonn,  1 853),  pp.  72  sqq. 
'  Niemeyer,  p.  554:  ^  Convenimus  in  sententia  verborum  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  ut  ilia 
orthodoxe  intellecta  sunt  a  patrihus,  ac  inprimis  Irenceo,  qui  duahus  rebus,  scilicet  terrena  et 
ccelesti,  hoc  mysterium  constate  dixit ;  tieque  elementa  signave  nuda  et  vacua  ilia  esse  asseri- 
7/iMS,  sed  simul  reipsa  credentiisus  exhibere  et  prcrstare  fide,  quod  significant.  Denique  ut 
expressius  clariusque  loquainur,  conveninnts,  tit  credannis  et  confiteamur,  substantialem  pr^;- 
siiNTiAM  Christi  [not  corporis  et  sanguinis  Christi],  non  significari  duntaxat,  sed  vere  in 
cana  eo  [sc.  Christo]  vesctntihus  rejirasentari,  distribui,  et  exhiberi  corpus  et  sanguinem 
DoJiiNi  symboUs  adjectts  ipsi  rei  minime  nudis,  secundum  Sacramentorum  naturam.^  The 
Lutheran  members  demanded  the  phrase  ^ prcesentiajn  corporis  Christi^  for  '' prcesentiam 
Christi,'  and  the  insertion  of  the  entire  article  of  the  Saxon  Confession  on  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. The  first  request  was  denied  by  the  Calvinists  and  Boliemian  Brethren;  the  second 
Avas  granted,  because  the  Saxon  Confession  uses  the  words  '  in  hac  communione  vere  et  sub- 
stantialiter  adesse  Christum'  (not  corpus  Christi).  See  Gindely,  Gcsch.  der  Bohm.  Briider, 
Vol.  II.  p.  86. 
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In  conclusion  the  Consensus  acknoM-lcdgcs  the  orthodoxy  and  Cln-is- 
tian  cliaracter  of  the  tlircc  i^ai'tics,  and  pledges  them  to  cultivate  peace 
and  charity,  and  to  avoid  strife  and  dissension,  which  greatly  hinder 
the  progress  of  the  gospel.  They  should  seal  this  compact  by  ex- 
change of  pulpits  and  of  delegates  to  general  synods,  and  by  frequent 
sacramental  intercommunion  ;  each  denomination  retaining  its  peculiar- 
ities in  Λvorship  and  discipline  which  (according  to  the  Augsburg  and 
the  Saxon  Confessions)  are  consistent  with  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

Then  follow  the  signatures  of  noblemen  and  ministers. 

Great  joy  Λvas  felt  at  this  happy  result,  and  was  expressed  by  mutual 
congratulations  and  united  praise  of  God. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards.  May  20,  1570,  a  synodical  meeting  was 
lield  at  Posen  in  the  same  spirit  of  union,  and  twenty  brief  supple- 
mentary articles  were  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  and  pre- 
serving the  Consensus.^  One  of  the  articles  forbids  polemics  in  the 
pulpit.  When  the  people,  who  stood  outside  of  the  house  where  the 
meeting  was  held,  heard  the  happy  conclusion,  they  joined  in  the 
singing  of  the  Te  Dcum^  with  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude  to  God. 
The  union  was  sealed  on  the  following  Sunday  by  two  united  serv- 
ices in  the  Lutheran  church  and  in  the  Bohemian  chapel. 

The  Consensus  was  again  confirmed  by  the  general  synods  at  Cra- 
cow, 1573 ;  Petricow,  1578;  Vladislav,  1583  ;  and  Thorn,  1595.  The 
last  was  the  largest  synod  ever  held  in  Poland.- 

The  Lutherans  who  adhered  to  the  Formula  of  Concord  (1580) 
withdrew  from  the  Consensus.  But  the  spirit  of  union  which  pro- 
duced it  passed  into  the  three  Brandenbui-g  Confessions  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  revived  in  the  Evangelical  Union  of  Prussia.^ 

'  ConsUjnatlo  obscrvat'tomim  necessariarum  ad  corifirmandum  et  conservandum  mutuum  Con- 
sensum  Sendomiricv  Anno  DN.  MDLXX.  die  14  April,  in  vera  reUf/ione  Christiana  ini- 
tum  inter  Minislros  Aiigustana;  Confessionis  et  Fratnim  Bohemorum,  Posania:  eodcvi  anno, 
Mali  20  facta,  et  a  Ministris  utriusqne  cwtiis  npprobata  ac  recepta.  Printed  in  tlie  Corpus 
et  Si/ntaipna  Conf.,  and  in  Niemeyer,  pp.  Γ)01-Γ)(!5. 

^  !See  the  Acts  of  these  synods  relating  to  tlie  Consensus  and  to  matters  of  discipline,  in 
Kiemeyer,  pp.  50  ")-")!)  1. 

^  See  above,  pp.  540  sqq.  Comp.  also  Nitzsch,  Urkundenhuch  der  Ecangelischen  Union, 
pp.  80  sqq. 
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§  75.  The  Kefoemation  in  Hungary  and  the  Confession  of  Czengek. 

Literature. 

I.  The  Latin  text  of  the  Covfessio  Czenrjerina,  or  Hiingarica,  iu  the  Corpus  et  Syntagma  Conf.,  and  in 
Nie.meyee,  pp.  539-550 ;  the  German  text  in  Bockel,  pp.  S51-StJ3. 

II.  P. Ember  (Reform.):  Historia  ecclesice  reform,  in  Uungaria  et  Transylvania  (ed.Lampe).    Utreclit, 
1728. 

RiBiNi  (Liith.) :  Memorabilia  Aug.  Conf.  in  regno  Hungariae.    178T,  2  vols. 

Geschichte  der  evang.  Kirche  in  Ungarn  vom  Anfang  der  Reformation  bis  1850  [by  Bauhofee,  not  named]. 
Hit  eitier  Einleituiig  von  Merle  d'Aubigne.     Berlin,  1S54. 
Gieselek:  Church  History,  Υό\.  IV.  pp.  253  sqq.  (Am.  ed.). 
Baue  :  Geschichte  der  christl.  Kirche,  Vol.  IV.  (1803),  pp.  214  sqq.,  552  sqq. 
Eurard:  Kirchen-  und  Dogmenge.schichte,Yo].  III.  (1806),  pp.  415-432. 

E.  L.  Tu.  Henke  (d.  1S72) :  Ketiere  Kirchengeschichte  (ed.  by  W.  Gass).    Halle,  1874,  Vol.  I.  pp.  352  sqq. 
BuKGOvszKY :  Art.  Ungarn,  in  Ilerzog's  Real-Encykl.\o\.  XVI.  pp.  636  sqq. 

Hungary,  an  extensive  and  fertile  country  on  the  banks  of  the 
lower  Danube,  once  an  independent  kingdom,  then  united  with  the 
empire  of  Austria,  and  containing  a  mixed  population  of  Magyars, 
Germans,  Slowaks,  Ruthenians,  Croats,  Serbs,  etc.,  received  the  first 
seeds  of  the  Christian  religion  from  Constantinople ;  but  the  real 
apostle  of  the  Hungarians  was  Stephen  I.  (970-1038),  a  king  and  a 
saint,  who  by  persuasion  and  violence  overthrew  heathenism  and  bar- 
barism, gave  rich  endowments  to  the  churches  and  clergy,  and  bronght 
his  country  into  close  contact  Avitli  the  Roman  Church  and  the  Ger- 
man Empire. 

THE    REFORMATION, 

The  way  for  the  Reformation  was  prepared  by  AYaldenses  and  Bohe- 
mian Brethren  who  sought  refuge  in  Hungary  from  persecution.  The 
wu'itings  of  Luther  found  ready  access  among  the  German  population, 
and  were  read  with  avidity,  especially  the  one  on  the  Babylonian  Cap- 
tivity of  the  Church.  Many  young  Hungarians,  among  them  Matthias 
Dcvay  (De  Yay),  called  'the  Hungarian  Luther,' ^  and  Leonard  Stuckel, 
studied  at  AVittenberg;  others,  as  John  Honter,  at  Basle  ;  and  on  their 
return  they  introduced  the  new"  doctrines  at  Ofen,  Cronstadt,  and  other 
cities,  without  any  compulsion  or  aid  from  the  government.  It  was  a 
spontaneous  movement  of  the  people.  Even  some  bishops  and  other 
diirnitaries  of  the  Roman  Church  became  Protestants  from  conviction. 


'  De'vay  lived  in  the  home  of  Luther,  who  calls  him  '  vir  honestus,  (jravis  et  ervditus.''  He 
.sympathized,  iiowever,  with  Melanelithon  in  tiie  eucharistic  controversy,  and  iiulined  to  the 
Calvinistic  view,  so  as  to  cause  comjilaint  on  the  part  of  the  strict  Lutherans  in  Hiingary 
(1544),     See  Luther's  Letters,  Vol.  V.  p.  G44  (ed.  De  Wette),  and  Henke,  p.  S.'jo. 
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In  1545  a  meeting  of  twcntv-iiine  iiiinistei's  at  Erdod  adopted  a 
creed  of  twelve  articles  in  essential  agreement  Avith  the  Augsburg 
Confession.  Another  Lutheran  synod  at  Medwisch  (Medias),  in  1548, 
drew  up  the  Confessio  Pentapolitana^  Λνΐήοΐι  represented  five  free 
cities  in  Upper  Hungary,  and  was  declared  legal  in  1555.  The  Saxon 
or  German  population  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania  remained  mostly 
Lutheran. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  the  Magyars  or  Hungarians 
proper  (tlie  ruling  race  in  that  country)  were  more  influenced  by  the 
Latin  writings  of  Melanclitlion  and  Calvin  tlian  by  the  German  of 
Luther,  and  during  the  violent  eucharistic  controversies  in  Germany 
embraced  the  Calvinistic  creed,  which  they  formally  adopted  at  the 
Synod  of  Czenger,  1557,  and  which  they  nominally  profess  to  this 
day.^  Λ  large  number  of  Magyar  pastors  left  the  Lutheran  Confes- 
sion and  embraced  Calvinism  in  1563.  The  Presbyterian  polity  and 
discipline  were  introduced  by  the  Synods  of  Tarczal,  Gontz,  and  De- 
breczin.  Thus  the  separation  of  the  two  evangelical  Churches  was 
completed. 

Protestantism  made  rapid  progress  under  Maxiniilian  11.  At  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  larger  part  of  the  people  and  the 
whole  nobility,  Λvitll  the  exception  of  three  magnates,  had  accepted 
the  Reformation.  It  gave  a  vigorous  impulse  to  national  life  and 
literary  activity.  '  It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  amount  of  religious 
information  which  was  then  spread  among  the  citizens  and  the  lower 
classes,  and  the  fertility  of  the  press  in  places  where  now  not  even 
an  almanac  is  printed.' ^ 

But  under  the  reign  of  Pudolph  II.,  King  of  Hungary  from  1572 
to  160S,  began  the  counter-reformation  of  the  Jesuits  (among  Avhom 
Peter  Pazmany,  a  nobleman  of  Calvinistic  parents,  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  making  converts),  and  a  series  of  cruel  persecutions  by  the 
Hapsl)uig  rulers,  urged  on  by  the  Popes,  which  continued  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  amid  reactions,  rebellions,  civil  wars,  and  Avars  Avith 
the  Turks.     A  Jesuitical  formula  for  the  conversion  of  Hungarian 


'  AVe  say  nnminfilly,  for  botli  tlie  Reformed  and  Lutheran  Chnrclies  of  Hungary  have  been 
much  affected  by  rationalism.  This  aj)piies,  however,  to  nearly  all  the  State  Churches  of  tho 
Continent. 

"  liurgovszky,  1.  c.  p.  6t3. 
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Protestants  pronounces  awful  curses  on  the  evangelical  faith,  with 
the  promise  to  persecute  it  by  the  sword.  "Whether  genuine  or  not, 
it  shows  the  intense  bitterness  of  the  conflict.^  General  Caraffa,  a 
cruel  papist,  erected  in  tlie  market-place  at  Eperjes  a  bloody  scaf- 
fold, or  '  slaughter-bank,'  wliere  for  several  months  daily  tortures  and 
executions  by  fire  and  sword  took  place  (1657).- 

Protestantism  survived  these  trials.  Josepli  II.,  by  his  famous  Edict 
of  Toleration,  Oct.  29, 17S1,  secured  to  the  followers  of  the  Augsburg 
and  Helvetic  Confessions  liberty  of  conscience  and  public  worship. 
His  brother  and  successor,  Leopold,  confirmed  it  in  1791.  The  re- 
maining restrictions  were  removed  in  1848.  The  present  number  of 
Protestants  in  Hungary  is  about  three  millions,  or  one  fifth  of  the 
whole  population  (which  in  18G9  amounted  to  fifteen  millions  and  a 
half).  The  Lutheran  Confession  prevails  among  the  German  popula- 
tion ;  the  followers  of  the  Reformed  or  Helvetic  Confession  are  twice 
as  numerous,  and  are  mostly  Magyars. 

THE   nUNGAKIAN    CONFESSION. 

The  HuNGAEiAN  Confession,  or  Confessio  Czengerina,  w^as  prepared 
and  adopted  at  a  Reformed  Synod  held  at  Czenger  in  1557  or  1558,^ 
and  printed  in  1570  at  Debreczin.^ 

It  treats,  in  brief  articles  or  propositions,  of  the  Triune  God,  of  Jesus 
Christ,  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  the  Scripture  designations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  rules  for  explaining  the  phrases  concerning  God,  tlie  law  and  the 
gospel,  the  rights  and  sacraments  of  the  Church,  Christian  liberty,  elec- 
tion, the  cause  of  sin,  and  the  only  mediator  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  strong  Biblical  argument  against  the  anti- Trinitarians 
and  Socinians,  Λvho  had  spread  in  Transylvania.  It  vehemently  rejects 
the  Romish  transubstantiation  and  the  Lutheran  ^  sarcojjhagla^^  but 

'  See  abo\e,  p.  02,  note  2. 

"  SismoncU  and  Merle  d'Aubigne  (1.  c.  p.  ix.)  state  that  the  persecutions  of  tlie  Hungarian 
Protestants  surpassed  in  cruelty  the  persecutions  of  the  Huguenots  under  Louis  XIV. 

^  The  date  is  uncertain. 

■*  Dehreczin  is  a  royal  free  city  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Hungarian  Lowland,  with 
iihout  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  contains  the  principal  Calvinistic  college  of  the  king- 
dom. In  184!)  it  was  the  seat  of  the  revolutionary  gOAernment  of  Kossuth,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  Hungary  was  there  declared  in  the  Reformed  Church. 

*  ^ Davinamiis  Papisticum  delirium  .  .  .  prinio  panem  transsubstantiari,  et  offerri  in  mtssa  : 
dtinde  sola  accidentia  panis  manere.  .  .  .  Ila  et  eorum  insaniam  damnamus,  qui  asserunt 
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also  the  'sacrameiitariau'  view  of  a  purely  symbulical  presence,  and 
teac'lies  tliat  Christ  is  truly  though  spiritually  present,  and  coniinuni- 
cates  himself  in  the  Lord's  Supper  as  the  living  bread  and  the  celes- 
tial drink,  with  all  his  gifts,  to  the  believer.^  It  defends  infant  bap- 
tism against  the  Anabaptists.  It  teaches  a  free  election,  but  is  silent 
about  reprobation,  and  denies  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin.  Later 
synods  professed  more  clearly  the  doctrine  of  predestination  and  the 
perseverance  of  saints. 

This  Confession  presents  some  original  and  vigorous  features,  but 
has  only  a  secondary  historical  importance.  It  was  practically  super- 
seded by  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession  of  15GG,  Avhich  is  far  supe- 
rior, and  Λvas  subscribed  by  the  entire  Reformed  clergy  of  Hungary 
convened  at  Debreczin  in  15G7.  The  Ileidelberg  Catechism  was  also 
introduced. 


V.  THE  ANGLICAN  ARTICLES  OF  RELIGION. 

§  76.  The  English  Reformation. 

Literature. 

I.  Wor.KS   ON    THE   TUIUTY-NINE   ARTICLES. 

(ft)  Historical. 

Cii\Ki-r9  Haedwick  (B.D.,  Archdeacon  of  EI3',  and  Christian  Advocate  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridsie,  d.  1859) :  A  Ilislory  of  the  Articles  of  Religion ;  to  tohich  is  added  a  Series  of  Documents  from  A.D. 
1536  to  A.D.  1615,  together  with  Illustrations  frovi  Conteviporarg  Sources.  Cambridge,  ISOl  (reprinted  iu 
Philadelphia,  1S52) ;  second  edition,  thoroughly  revised,  Cambridge,  1S59  (pp.  099). 

(6)  Commentaries. 

Thomas  R.  Jones:  An  Exposition  of  the  Thirtij-nine  Articles  bg  the  Reformers ;  being  Extracts  from  tlie 
Works  of  Latimer,  Ridley,  Cranmcr,  HoojKr,  Jewell,  Phitpot,  Pilkington,  Coverdale,  Decon,  Bradford,  Sandys, 
Grindal,  Whitgift,  etc.     Loudon,  1S49. 

Thomas  Rogers  (Chaphiiu  to  Archbishop  Bancroft) :  The  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England, 
an  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  London,  1570,  1585,  1C07,  and  other  editions  (under  various 
titles).  Newly  edited  by  J.  J.  S.  Peroicne,  for  '  The  Parker  Society,'  Cambridge,  1S54.  This  is  the  oldest 
commentary,  and  was  couutenauced  by  Bancroft,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 

Sarcopliat/iam,  id  est,  ore  corporali  stinii  corpus  Christi  nalurale,  snnfjuinohntum,  sine  it/la 
mutatione  et  transsuhstantiatione.'' — Niemeycr,  pp.  544  sq.  The  severe  jiidf^ment  of  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  was  a  retaliation  for  tlie  condemnation  of  Zwingli  and  Calvin  as  sacra- 
meiitarians  by  a  Lutheran  Synod  of  Ilermanstadt.     Ebrard,  Vol.  III.  p.  424. 

^  '■  Rejiciinus  et  eorum  delirium,  qui  Cttnani  Domini  vacuum  siGNUir,  vel  Christi  ahsenlis 
tantum  mi:moriam  his  signis  rero/i  doccnt.  Nam  sicut  Chrisfus  est  Λμκν,  testis  fidki.is, 
VEUAX,  VERITAS  ET  VITA  .  .  .  itci  Cwun  Domini  est  prasentis  et  injiniti  aterniquc  Filii  Dei 
uniffeniti  a  Palre  memoria :  qui.  se.  et  sua  bona,  carncm  suam  et  sanguinem  suum,  id  est,  panem 
vivum  et  potum  cceJeslem,  Sp'iritus  Sanrti  ope  per  verbum  promissionis  gratia,  offert  et  exhibet 
electisjide  vera  evangelium  Christi  ajiprehendentibus.' — Page  545. 
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Gilbert  ΒϋΚίίΕΤ  (Bishop  of  Salisbury  ;  b.  1643,  d.  1T15) :  An  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Oxford,  1S14  (Chueudon  Press),  aud  oiher  editions.  Kevised,  vvitli  uotes,  by 
James  R.  Page. 

RiouARD  Laurence,  LL.D.  (formerly  Reg.  Prof,  of  Hebrew  iu  Oxford) :  An  Attempt  to  illustrate  those 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  which  the  Calvinists  improperly  consider  as  Calvinistical.  In  eight  ser- 
mons (Bamptou  Lectures  for  1S34).    Oxford,  third  edition,  1S38. 

Edward  Harold  Browne  (b.  1811,  Bishop  of  Winchester  since  1873,  formerly  of  Ely) :  An  Exposition 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  Historical  atid  Doctrinal.  London,  1S50-53,  in  two  vols. :  since  often  repub- 
lished in  one  vol.  (ninth  edition,  1871) ;  Amer.  edition,  with  uotes  by  Bishop  Williams  of  Connecticut, 
New  York,  1865. 

A.  P.  Forbes  (Bishop  of  Brechin) :  An  Explanation  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  with  an  Epistle  dedica- 
tory to  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Ptisey,  D.D.     Oxford  and  London,  1867.    (High  Church.) 

R.  W.  JiiLF  (Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford) :  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  ex- 
pilained  in  a  Series  of  Lectures.    Edited  by  J.  R.  King.    London,  1873. 

Π.  History  of  tue  Reformation  in  England. 
(a)  Documents  and  Contemporary  Sources. 

Works  of  the  English  Reformers,  published  by  'The  Parker  Society,' Cambridge,  1841-54,  fifty-four 
vols.  Contains  the  writings  of  Craumer,  Ridley,  Latimer,  Hooper,  Sandys,  Coverdale,  Jewell,  Griudal, 
Whitgift,  the  Zurich  Letters,  etc. 

The  State  Calendars,  now  being  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

John  Poxe  (one  of  the  Marian  exiles,  d.  1587):  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church,  or  Book  of  Martyrs. 
London,  1503,  and  often  in  three  or  more  volumes.   Not  accurate,  but  full  of  facts  told  in  a  forcible  style. 

WiLKiNs:  Concilia  Magnce  Brittania}  et  Hibernice  (4^6-1111).    Four  vols,  folio.    1736  sq. 

E.  Cardwell:  Documentary  Annals  of  the  Church  of  England  (1546-1716),  Oxford,  1844,  2  vols. ;  Syno- 
dalia  (1547-1717),  Oxford,  1842,  2  vols. ;  The  Reformation  of  the  Laws  in  the  Reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward 
VI.,  and  Elizabeth,  Oxford,  1850. 

Φ)  Historical  Works. 

John  Strype  (a  most  laborious  and  valuable  contributor  to  the  Church  history  and  biography  of  the 
English  Reformation  period ;  b.  1643,  d.  1737) :  Ecclesiastical  Memorials  .  .  .  of  the  Church  of  England 
under  King  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VL,  and  Queen  Mary  (London,  1725-37  ;  Oxford,  1822,  3  vols.) :  Annals 
of  the  Reformation  .  .  .  in  the  Church  of  England  during  Queen  Elizabeth's  IIa2>py  Reign  (London,  1738 ; 
Oxford,  1824, 4  vols. ;  Memorials  of  Archbishops  Cranmer  (2  vols.),  Parker  (3  vols.),  Griudal  (1  vol.),  Whit- 
gift (3  vols.).    See  his  Complete  Works,  Oxford,  1822-40,  in  twenty-seven  vols. 

Gilbert  Burnet  :  Tlie  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England.  London,  1679  sqq. ,  7  vols., 
and  other  editions.    New  edition  by  Pocock. 

C.  Hardwick:  History  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  Reformation,  third  edition  (by  W.  Stubbs). 
London,  1873,  pp.  165-249. 

Fred.  Seebohm:  The  Oxford  Reformers,  Colet,  Erasmus,  and  More.  London,  1869.  The  same:  The  Era 
of  the  Protestant  Revolution.    tS74. 

The  Church  Histories  of  England  and  of  the  English  Reformation  by  J.Collier  (non-Juror), Dodd 
(Rom.  Cath.),  Tiios.  Fuller  (Royalist ;  Church  History  of  Great  Britain  until  1658  and  The  Worthies 
of  England),  Neal  {History  of  the  Puritans),  Heylin,  Soames,  Massingbeard,  Suort,  Blunt,  Waddinq- 
TON,  Weber,  Merle  D'AuniCNi:,  Fisher. 

Also  the  secular  Histories  of  England  by  Hume,  Maoaulay  (the  introductory  chapter),  Hallam 
(Constitut.  Hist.),  Lingakd  (Rom.  Cath.),  Knigut,  Fiioude,  Ranke,  Green,  iu  the  sections  ou  the  Ref- 
ormation period. 

The  last  and,  in  its  final  results,  the  most  important  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  Reformation  Λvas  acted  in  that  remarkable  island  which 
has  become  the  chief  stronghold  of  Protestantism  in  Europe,  the  ruler 
of  the  waves,  and  the  pioneer  of  modern  Christian  civilization  and 
constitutional  liberty.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  intrusted  by  Provi- 
dence with,  the  sceptre  of  empire  in  its  eastward  and  westward  course. 
The  defeat  of  the  Armada  was  that  turning-point  in  history  when  the 
dominion  in  which  the  sun  never  sets  passed  from  Roman  Catholic 
Spain  to  Protestant  England. 

The  Reformation  in  Britain,  favored  by  insular  independence,  w^as 
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a  national  political  as  Avell  as  ecclesiastical  movement,  and  carried  with 
it  Cliurch  and  State,  rulers  and  subjects;  Avliile  on  the  Continent  it  en- 
countered a  powerful  opposition  and  Jesuitical  reaction.  It  began  with 
outward  changes,  and  M'as  controlled  bj  princes,  bishops,  and  states- 
men rather  than  by  scholars  and  divines ;  Avhile  in  other  countries  the 
reform  proceeded  from  the  inner  life  of  religion  and  the  profound 
study  of  the  Scriptures.  Good  and  bad  men,  from  pure  and  low  mo- 
tives, took  part  in  the  work,  but  were  overruled  by  a  higher  power 
for  a  noble  end.'  England  produced  no  reformers  of  such  towering  ge- 
nius, learning,  and  heroism  as  Luther  and  Calvin,  but  a  large  number  of 
learned  and  able  prelates  and  statesmen,  and  a  noble  army  of  martyrs 
worthily  led  by  Cranmer,  Latimer,  Kidley,  Hooper,  and  Kogers.  It  dis- 
l)layed  less  theological  depth  and  originality  than  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland, where  the  ideas  and  principles  of  the  Keformation  were 
Avrought  out,  but  a  greater  power  of  practical  organization.  It  gave 
the  new  ideas  a  larger  field  of  action  and  application  to  all  the  rami- 
fications of  society  and  all  departments  of  literature,  whicli  entered 
upon  its  golden  age  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  which,  in  wealth  of 
genius  and  in  veneration  for  the  truths  of  Christianity,  far  surpassed 
that  of  any  other  nation.^  Although  at  first  despotic  and  intoler- 
ant, English  Protestantism  by  its  subsequent  development  became  the 
guardian  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  fierce  struggle  between 
*the  old  and  new  learning'  lasted  for  more  than  a  century,  and  passed 
through  a  baptism  of  blood  which  purified  and  fertilized  the  soil  of 
England  and  became  the  seed  of  new  colonies  and  empires  beyond 
the  sea. 

The  British  Reformation  is  full  of  romantic  interest,  and  devel- 
oped a  great  variety  of  strongly  marked  characters,  who  still  excite 

'  Robert  Soutliey  {Life  of  Wesley,  Vol.  I.  p.  2GG,  Harpers'  edition)  snys:  '  In  England  the 
best  people  and  the  worst  combined  in  bringing  about  the  Reformation,  and  in  its  progress 
it  bore  evident  marks  of  both.' 

"  Fisher  {The  Rcformation,\i.  53;"!):  'The  boldness  and  independenoe  of  the  Elizabethan 
writers,  their  fearless  and  earnest  pursuit  of  truth,  and  their  solemn  sense  of  religion,  apart 
from  all  asceticism  and  superstition,  are  among  the  effects  of  tiie  Reformation.  Tliis  is  e((ual- 
ly  true  of  them  as  it  is  of  Milton  and  of  the  greatest  of  their  successors.  Nothing  save  the 
impulse  which  Protestantism  gave  to  the  English  mind,  and  the  intellectual  ferment  which 
was  engendered  by  it,  will  account  for  the  literary  phenomena  of  tlie  Elizabethan  times.' 
Even  tliat  brilliant  and  racy  French  critic,  Taine,  must  acknowledge  the  constant  influence 
of  'the  grave  and  grand  idea  of  religion,  of  faith  and  prayer,"  upon  such  writers  as  Bacon, 
Raleigl).  Burton,  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
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the  passions,  prejudices,  and  contradictory  judgments  of  writers  and 
readers.  It  is  a  succession  of  tragedies;  it  abounds  in  actions  and 
reactions,  in  crimes  and  punishments,  in  changes  of  fortune,  in  men 
and  women  elevated  to  the  pinnacle  of  power  and  happiness  and 
hurled  to  the  abyss  of  disgrace  and  misfortune.  It  furnishes  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  truth  tliat  the  history  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  of 
tiie  world,  is  a  judgment  of  the  Church.  This  idea  of  righteous  retri- 
bution imparts  a  thrilling  moral  effect  to  the  tragedies  of  Shakspere, 
who  lived  at  the  close  of  these  shifting  scenes,  and  gathered  from 
them  his  marvelous  knowledge  of  human  nature,  in  all  its  phases  and 
conditions,  such  as  no  poet  ancient  or  modern  ever  possessed. 

The  richest  fruit  of  the  British  Keformation  is  the  translation  of  the 
Bible — the  work  of  three  generations,  the  best  ever  made,  and  to 
this  day  the  chief  nursei'y  of  piety  among  the  Protestant  denomina- 
tions of  the  English-speaking  race;  and  next  to  it  that  noble  respon- 
sive liturgy  w^hich  animates  and  regulates  the  devotions  of  the  Epis- 
copal communion  on  land  and  sea.  These  two  works  are  truly  na- 
tional institutions,  and  command  a  veneration  and  affection  above  all 
other  books,  not  only  by  their  sacred  contents,  but  also  by  their  clas- 
sical diction,  which  sounds  in  the  ear  like  solemn  music  from  a  higher 
and  better  world. 

EPOCHS    OF    THE    ENGLISH    KEFORMATION. 

The  history  of  the  English  Reformation  naturally  divides  itself  into 
four  periods : 

1.  From  1527  to  1547.  The  abolition  of  the  authority  of  the  Ro- 
man See  over  England  and  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  by 
Henry  YIII.  This  was  chiefly  a  destructive  process  and  a  political 
change  of  the  supreme  governing  power  of  the  Church,  prompted  by 
unworthy  personal  motives,  but  it  prepared  the  way  for  the  religious 
reformation  nnder  the  following  reign.  The  despotic  and  licentious 
monarch,  whom  Leo  X.  rew\T,rded  for  his  book  against  Luther  M'ith  the 
title  '  Defender  of  the  Faith,'  remained  a  Catholic  in  belief  and  senti- 
ment till  his  death;  he  merely  substituted  king- worship  for  pope- 
worship,  a  domestic  tyranny  for  a  foreign  one,  by  cutting  off  the  papal 
tiara  from  the  episcopal  hierarchy  and  placing  his  own  crown  on  the 
bleeding  neck;  but  he  could  not  have  effected  so  great  a  revolution 
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witlioiit  the  sanction  of  Parliament  and  a  strong  clerical  and  popular 
current  towards  ecclesiastical  independence  and  reform,  which  showed 
itself  even  before  his  breach  with  Home,  and  became  dominant  under 
his  successor. 

2.  From  1547  to  1553.  The  introduction  of  the  Keformation  in 
doctrine  and  Avorsliip  under  Edward  VI.,  Henry's  only  son,  and  the 
commencing  conflict  between  the  semi-Catholic  and  the  Puritan  tend- 
encies. The  ruling  genius  of  this  pei'iod  was  Archbishop  Cranmer,  the 
Melanchthon  of  England,  who  by  cautious  ti-imming  and  facile  sub- 
servience to  Henry  had  saved  the  cause  of  the  Iteforniatiun  tlirough 
the  trials  of  a  despotic  reign  for  better  times. 

3.  From  1553  to  155S.  The  papal  reaction  under  Henry's  oldest 
daughter,  Mary  Tudor,  that  '  unliap})iest  of  queens  and  Avives  and 
women.' ^  She  had  more  Spanish  than  English  blood  in  her  veins, 
and  revenged  the  injustice  done  to  her  mother,  Catharine  of  Ara- 
gon.  Her  short  but  bloody  reign  was  the  period  of  Protestant  rnar- 
tyi'dom,  Avhich  fertilized  the  soil  of  England,  and  of  the  exile  of 
about  eight  hundred  Englishmen,  who  were  received  with  open  arms 
on  the  Continent,  and  Λνΐιο  brought  back  clearer  and  stronger  views 
of  the  Reformation.  The  viulent  restoration  of  tlie  old  system  inten- 
sified the  hatred  of  Popery,  and  forever  connected  it  in  tlie  English 
mind  with  persecution  and  bloodshed,  M^ith  national  humiliation  and 
disgrace.  '  The  tale  of  Protestant  sufferings  was  told  with  wonderful 
pathos  and  picturescpieness  b}^  John  Foxe,  an  exile  during  the  perse- 
cution, and  his  "  Book  of  Martyrs,"  whi('h  Avas  (under  the  following 
reign)  set  up  by  royal  order  in  the  churches  for  public  reading,  passed 
from  the  churches  to  the  shelves  of  every  English  household.' 

4.  From  1558  to  1603.  The  permanent  establishment  of  the  Ee- 
formed  Church  of  England  in  opposition  both  to  Roman  Catholic  and 
to  Puritan  dissent  during  the  long,  brilliant,  and  successful  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

This  masculine  woman,  the  last  and  the  greatest  of  the  Tudors,  in- 
herited the  virtues  and  vices  of  her  Catholic  father  (Henry  ΥΠΙ.)  and 
her  Protestant  mother  (Anne  Boleyn).^     She  was  endowed  with  rare 

'  Tennyson,  in  Queen  Man/,  act  v.  scene  2. 

'  Her  cliiuacter  is  admirably  drawn  by  Fronde,  and  by  the  latest  historian  of  England, 
J.  R.  Green,  Λ  Short  History  of  the  Enylish  People  (London,  187.')),  pp.  3G2-370. 
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gifts  by  nature,  and  favored  with  the  best  education;  slie  was  brave 
and  bold,  yet  prudent  and  cautious ;  fond  of  show,  jeweh-y  and  dress, 
yet  parsimonious  and  mean ;  coldly  intellectual,  high-tempered,  capri- 
cious, haughty,  selfish,  and  vain,  and  well  versed  in  the  low  arts  of 
intrigue  and  dissimulation.  She  trusted  more  in  time  and  her  good"^ 
fortune  than  in  Almighty  God.  She  was  destitute  of  religious  en- 
thusiasm, and  managed  the  Church  question  from  a  purely  political 
point  of  view.  She  dropped  the  blasphemous  title  'Head  of  the 
Church  of  England,'  and  was  content  to  be  the  supreme  'Governor' 
of  the  same.i  But  Avitli  this  limitation  the  royal  supremacy  was  the 
chief  article  in  her  creed,  and  she  made  her  bishops  feel  her  power. 
'  Proud  prelate,'  she  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  when  he  resisted  the 
spoliation  of  his  see  in  favor  of  one  of  her  favorites,  'you  know 
what  you  were  before  I  made  you  Λvllat  you  are !  If  you  do  not  im- 
mediately comply  with  my  request,  by  God !  I  will  unfrock  you.'  As 
a  matter  of  taste  she  liked  crucifixes,  images,  and  the  gorgeous  dis- 
play of  the  Roman  hierarchy  and  ritual;  and,  being  proud  of  her  own 
virginity,  she  disliked  the  marriage  of  the  clergy ;  she  insulted  the 
worthy  wife  of  Archbisliop  Parker  by  refusing  to  call  her  '  Madam,'  the 
usual  address  to  married  ladies.  But  she  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive 
that  her  true  interests  were  identified  with  the  cause  of  Protestant- 
ism, and  she  maintained  it  with  a  strong  arm,  aided  by  the  ablest 
council  and  the  national  sentiment,  against  the  excommunication  of 
the  Pope,  the  assaults  of  Spain,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits  at 
home.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  popularity  Λνίπϋΐι  she  enjoyed  as  a 
ruler  with  all  classes  of  her  subjects  except  the  Komanists. 

Her  ecclesiastical  policy  at  home  was  a  system  of  compromise  in  the 
interest  of  outward  uniformity.  It  was  fortified  by  a  penal  code  which 
may  be  explained  though  not  justified  by  the  political  necessities  and 

'  Parliament,  in  the  act  of  supremacy  (1Γ)34),  declared  King  Henry,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
to  be  'the  only  supreme  head,  on  earth,  of  the  Church  of  England,  called  the  Aiifflicatia  Ec- 
clesia.''  For  denying  this  royal  supremacy  in  spiritual  matters,  More  and  Fisher  suffered 
martyrdom.  The  thirty-seventh  of  tlie  Elizabethan  Articles  modifies  it  considerably,  but  still 
claims  for  '  the  Queen's  Majesty  the  cliief  power  in  this  Realm  of  England,  .  .  .  unto  whom  the 
chief  government  of  all  estates,  Avhether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  in  all  causes  doth  apper- 
tain,' etc.  Elizabeth  disclaimed  the  sacerdotal  character  which  her  father  had  assumed,  but 
retained  and  exercised  the  vast  power  of  appointing  her  prelates,  summoning  and  dissolving 
convocations,  sanctioning  creeds  and  canons,  and  punishing  heresies  and  all  manner  of  abuses 
with  the  civil  sword. 
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the  general  intolerance  of  the  times,  but  which  was  nevertheless  cruel 
and  abominable,  and  has  been  gradually  swept  away  by  the  progress 
of  a  nobler  and  more  enlightened  policy  of  religious  liberty. 

As  in  the  case  of  her  j)redecessors,  we  should  remember  that  the 
policy  of  Elizabeth  Λvas  merely  the  outward  frame  Avhicli  surrounds 
the  true  inward  history  of  the  religious  movement  of  her  age.  The 
doctrinal  reformation  with  which  Λνβ  are  concerned  was  begun  in  the 
second  and  completed  in  the  fourth  period. 

AVith  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ended  the  great  conflict  with  Rome.  It 
was  followed  by  the  internal  conflict  between  Puritanism  and  Epis- 
copacy, which,  after  a  temporary  triumph  of  the  former  under  Crom- 
ΛΥοΙΙ,  resulted  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  the 
expulsion  of  Puritanism  (1062),  until  another  revolution  (16SS)  brought 
on  the  flnal  downfall  of  the  treacherous  Stuarts  and  the  toleration  of 
the  Dissenters,  who  thereafter  represented,  in  separate  organizations, 
the  left  or  radical  wing  of  English  Protestantism. 


o' 


§  77.  TuE  Doctrinal  Position  of  the  Anglican  CiiCEcn  and  her 
Relation  to  other  Chueches. 

The  Reformed  Church  of  England  occupies  an  independent  posi- 
tion between  Romanism  on  the  one  hand,  and  Lutheranism  and  Cal- 
vinism on  the  other,  Avith  strong  aflinities  and  antagonisms  in  both 
directions.  She  nursed  at  her  breasts  Calvinistic  Puritans,  Armim'an 
Methodists,  liberal  Latitudinarians,  and  Romanizing  Tractarians  and 
Ritualists.  This  comprehensiveness  of  the  Church  as  a  whole  is  quite 
consistent  with  the  narrowness  and  exclusiveness  of  particular  parties. 
It  repels  and  attracts;  it  caused  the  large  secessions  which  occurred 
at  critical  junctures  in  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  but  it  also  explains  the  iiHli\idual  accessions  whicli  she  con- 
tinually though  quietly  receives  from  otlier  Churches. 

The  English  mind  is  not  theorizing  and  speculative,  but  eminently 
practical  and  conservative;  it  follows  more  the  power  of  habit  tlian 
the  logic  of  thought;  it  takes  things  as  they  are,  makes  haste  slowly, 
mends  abuses  cautiously,  and  aims  at  the  attainable  rather  than  tlie 
ideal.  The  Reformation  in  England  was  less  controlled  by  theology 
than  on  the  Continent,  and  more  complicated  with  ecclesiastical  and 
political  issues.    Anglican  theology  is  as  nnich  embodied  in  the  episco- 
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pal  polity  and  the  liturgical  worship  as  in  the  doctrinal  standards.  The 
Book  of  Comnion  Prayer  is  catholic,  though  purged  of  superstitious  ele- 
ments ;  the  Articles  of  Religion  are  evangelical  and  moderately  Calvin- 
istic.^  Tlie  hierarchical,  sacerdotal,  and  sacramental  systems  of  relig- 
ion are  congenial  and  logically  inseparable ;  they  moderate  and  check 
the  Protestant  tendency,  and  if  unduly  pressed  they  become  Roman- 
izing. In  great  minds  we  often  find  great  antagonisms  or  opposite 
truths  dwelling  together  unreconciled  ;  while  partisans  look  only  at  one 
side.  Augustine,  Luther,  and  even  the  more  logical  Calvin,  believed 
in  divine  sovereignty  and  human  responsibility,  free  election  and  sac- 
ramental grace,  and  combined  reverence  for  Church  authority  with 
independence  of  private  judgment.  The  English  Church  leaves  room 
for  catholic  and  evangelical,  media3val  and  modern  ideas,  without  an 
attempt  to  harmonize  them ;  but  her  parties  are  one-sided,  and  differ 
as  widely  as  separate  denominations,  though  subject  to  the  same  bishop 
and  worshiping  at  the  same  altar.  She  is  composite  and  eclectic  in 
her  character,  like  the  English  language ;  she  has  more  outward  uni- 
formity than  inward  unity ;  she  is  fixed  in  her  organic  structure,  but 
elastic  in  doctrinal  opinion,  and  has  successively  allowed  opposite 
scliools  of  theology  to  grow  up  which  claim  to  be  equally  loyal  to 
lier  gen  ins  and  institutions.  She  has  lost  in  England  by  those  peri- 
odical separations  which  followed  her  great  religious  movements  (the 
Puritan,  the  Methodist,  the  Anglo-Catholic)  nearly  one  half  of  the  na- 
tion she  once  exclusively  controlled;  3'et  slie  remains  to  this  day  the 
richest  and  strongest  national  Cliurch  in  Protestant  Christendom,  and 
exercises  more  power  over  England  than  Lutheranism  does  over  Ger- 
many or  Calvinism  over  Switzerland  and  Holland.  In  the  United 
States  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  numerically  mncli  smaller 

'  The  ingenious  and  sophistical  attempt  of  Dr.  John  Henry  NeAvman,  in  his  famous  Tract 
Number  Ninety  (Oxford,  18il),  to  nn-Protestantize  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  has  been  best 
refuted  by  his  own  subsequent  transition  to  Rome.  As  a  specimen  of  tliis  non-natural  inter- 
pretation we  mention  what  he  says  on  Art.  XL,  whicli  teaches  as  'a  most  wholesome  doctrine' 
'tiiat  we  are  justified  by  faith  only.'  This  means  tliat  faith  is  the  sole  internal  instrument  of 
justification,  Avhile  baptism  is  the  sole  out  wai-d  meaiis  and  instrument;  it  does  not  interfere  with 
the  doctrine  that  good  works  are  also  a  means  of  justification  (pp.  21  sqq.).  That  is,  the  Prot- 
estant doctrine  of  justification  by  fiith  aZtrne,  Λvhich  the  Council  of  Trent  condemned,  is  iden- 
tical Λvitll  the  Romisli  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  and  wovJcs,  whicli  the  same  CouTicil 
taught.  A  more  learned  and  elaborate  work,  which  minimizes  the  Protestantism  of  the  Ar- 
ticles and  makes  them  bear  a  catholic  sense,  is  the  Explanation  by  the  late  Bishop  Forbes  of 
Brechin,  above  quoted. 

Vol.  I. — Q  Q 
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than  most  of  the  denouiinations  Avhich  in  England  were  cast  out  or 
vohuitarily  went  out  from  the  established  Church  as  Non-conformists 
and  Dissenters;  but  she  will  ahvays  occup}'•  a  commanding  position 
among  the  higher  classes  and  in  large  cities,  because  she  represents 
the  noble  institutions  and  literature  of  the  aristocratic,  conservative, 
and  venerable  Church  of  England. 

THE  MELANCHTHONIAN  INFLUENCE. 

Germany  received  Roman  Catholic  Christianity  from  England 
through  Winfrid  or  Boniface,  and  in  turn  gave  to  England  the  first 
impulse  of  the  evangelical  Eeformation.  The  Λvritings  of  Luther  were 
read  with  avidity  by  students  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  early  as 
1527.  Cranmer  spent  some  time  in  Germany,  and  was  connected 
with  it  by  domestic  ties.^  Henry  YIII.  never  overcame  his  intense 
dislike  of  Luther,  kindled  by  their  unfortunate  controversy  on  the 
seven  sacraments,  and  strengthened  by  Luther's  breach  with  Eras- 
mus; but  he  respected  Melanchthon  for  his  learning  and  wisdom, 
and  invited  him  to  assist  in  reforming  the  English  Church.^-  lie  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  the  Wittenberg  divines  and  the  Lutheran 
princes  of  the  Smalcald  League,  but  chiefly  from  political  motives 
and  without  effect. 

Under  Edward  VL  the  influence  of  the  Melanehthonian  theology,  as 
embodied  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  (1530)  and  the  Suabian  Confession 
(1552),  became  more  apparent,  and  can  be  cleai-ly  traced  in  Cranmer's 
earlier  writings,  in  some  of  the  Articles  of  Religion,  and  in  those  parts 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  which  were  borrowed  from  the  '  Con- 
sultation' of  Archbishop  Hermann  of  Cologne,  compiled  by  Bncer  and 
Melanchthon  (1543).  Hence  the  English  Church  has  been  called  some- 
times by  Lutheran  divines  an  Ecclesia  Luther anizans. 

'  His  second  wife,  whom  he  secretly  married  in  1532,  before  his  elevation  to  the  primacy 
(March,  1533),  was  a  niece  of  the  Lutheran  divine  Osiander  at  Niirnberg,  who  subsequently 
excited  a  violent  controversy  about  the  doctrine  of  justification. 

^  Melanchthon  was  twice  called  to  England  in  1534  {'■  Ego  jam  aliens  Uteris  in  Anglinm 
vocor').  In  1535  he  dedicated  an  edition  of  his  Loci  to  Henry,  at  the  request  of  Barnes,  who 
thought  it  would  promote  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  Henry  renewed  the  iuvitation  in 
1538,  and  requested  the  Electorof  Saxony  to  send  ^  Domiman  Philij>pu»i  Melancthonem,  in  culiis 
excellenti  erudltione  et  sanojudicio  a  bonis  omnilnts  multn  spes  reposita  est,'  together  with  some 
Other  learned  men,  to  England.  Under  Edward  VI.  Melanchthon  Avas  called  again,  and  in  1 553 
he  was  api)ointed  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Cambridge,  but  he  never  saw  Eughuid.  Sec  Laurence, 
.1.  c.pp.  l'J8  sqq. ;  Ilardwick,  Uist.  of  the  Art.  pp.  52  sqq. ;  C.  Schmidt,  PItd.  Mel.  pp.  2S3-289. 
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But  the  peculiar  views  of  Luther  on  the  real  presence  and  the  ubiq- 
uity of  Christ's  body  found  no  congenial  soil  in  England.  Cranmer 
himself  abandoned  them  as  early  as  Dec.  14, 15-1:8,  when  a  public  dis- 
cussion was  held  in  London  on  the  eucharist;  and  he  adopted,  to- 
gether with  Ridley,  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  a  virtual  presence  and 
comihunication  of  Christ's  gloi"ified  humanity.  He  held  that  '  Christ  is 
figuratively  in  the  bread  and  wine,  and  spiritually  in  them  that  wor- 
thily eat  the  bread  and  drink  the  wine ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tended that  our  blessed  Lord  is  really,  carnally,  and  corporally  in 
heaven  alone,  from  whence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead.'^  This  doctrinal  change  was  embodied  (1552)  in  the  revision 
of  the  first  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI. ;  the  pi-ayer  of  oblation  was 
converted  into  a  thanksgiving,  and  the  old  formula  of  distribution, 
which  was  compatible  even  with  a  belief  in  transubstantiation  ('The 
Body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  etc.),  was  replaced  by  another  which 
a  Zwiuglian  may  approve  ('Take  and  eat  this  in  remembrance  that 
Christ  died  for  thee,'  etc.).  In  the  Elizabethan  Service-Book  the  two 
formulas  were  combined  (the  second  being  an  explanation  of  the  first), 
and  have  ever  since  continued  in  use. 

In  the  violent  controversies  which  agitated  Germany  after  Luther's 
death,  and  which  led  to  the  Formula  of  Concord,  England  sided  with 
the  milder  Melanchthonian  school.  Queen  Elizabeth  made  an  effort 
to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  Formula  and  the  condemnation  of  the 
Keformed  doctrines.^ 


'  So  his  ultimate  doctrine  is  correctly  stated  by  Hardwick,  History  of  the.  Rp formation, 
p.  209.  Cranmer  wrote  very  extensively  on  the  eucharist,  and  especially  against  the  Romish 
mass.  See  the  first  volume  of  the  Parker  Society's  edition  of  his  Works.  His  change  of 
view  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  book  of  Ratramnus  (Bertram)  against  transubstantia- 
tion, the  tract  of  Bullinger  on  the  eucharist,  and  the  personal  influence  of  Ridley,  Peter 
Martyr,  and  Bucer.  Bishop  Browne  says  (on  Art.  XXVIII.  Sect.  I.  p.  711  of  the  Am.  ed.): 
'Botli  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  our  formularies,  maintained 
the  doctrine  nearly  identical  with  that  maintained  by  Calvin,  and  before  him  by  Berti-am.  .  .  . 
These  sentiments  of  our  Reformers  were  undoubtedly  embodied  in  cur  Liturgy  and  Articles. 
...  In  the  main,  Calvin,  Melanchthon  in  his  later  views,  and  the  Anglican  divines  were  at 
one.'  John  Knox  entirely  agreed  with  Cranmer  in  the  Reformed  doctrine  of  the  eucharist, 
and  he  objected  only  to  the  kneeling  posture,  which  led  to  the  insertion  of  a  special  rubric  in 
the  Praver-Book.    See  Lorimer,  John  Knox  in  England,  pp.  40  and  145, 

*  See  above,  p.  335. 
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ΤΠΕ    ZWINGLIAN    AND    CAL\aNISTIC    INFLUENCE, 

Tlie  doctriiies  of  Zurich  and  Geneva  began  to  spread  in  England 
under  the  reign  of  Edward  Λ"Ι.  Calvin,  Λνΐιοβο  books  were  prohibited 
by  Ilenrj  Λ^ΙΙΙ.  (in  1542),  corresponded  freely  with  the  Duke  of  Som- 
erset (Oct.  22,  1548),  Edward  VI.,  and  Cranmer,  and  urged  a  more 
thorongh  reformation  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  a  better  educa- 
tion of  the  clergy,  but  left  episcopacy  untouched,  which  he  was  will- 
ins:  to  tolerate  in  England  as  well  as  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland.' 
His  controversy  with  Pighius  about  predestination  excited  considera- 
ble sympathy  in  England  (1552),  and  his  docti-ine  of  the  eucharist 
gained  ground  more  rapidly.  Cranmer  called  to  his  aid  prominent 
Reformed  and  Unionistic  divines,  such  as  Peter  Martyr,  Ochino,  Laski, 
Buccr,  and  Fagius,  and  gave  them  high  positions  in  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  London.  It  is  characteristic  of  his  catholicity  of  spirit 
that  in  1548  he  conceived  the  plan  of  inviting  Melanchthon  of  Wit- 
tenl)erg,  Bullinger  of  Zurich,  Calvin  of  Geneva,  Bucer  of  Strasburg, 
Peter  Martyr,  Laski,  and  others  to  Lambeth  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing up  a  union  creed  for  all  evangelical  Churches.^  John  Hooper, 
who  had  resided  two  years  at  Zurich,  was  made  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
(1551),  although  he  went  even  beyond  Bullinger  and  Calvin  in  mat- 
ters of  clerical  vestments  and  ceremonies,  and  may  be  called  a  fore- 
runner of  Puritanism.  He  di^d  heroically  for  his  faith  under  Mary 
(1555).  John  Knox  Avas  elected  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Edward  Λ"Ι., 
and  Avas  offered  the  bishopric  of  Bochester,  which  he  declined.  He 
cxei'ted  considerable  influence,  and  would  no  doubt  have  retained  it 
under  Elizabeth,  had  he  not  (together  with  his  teacher  and  friend, 

'  Stillielin,  Λ'ΌΙ.  II.  pp.  51  sqq.,  discusses  at  length  Calvin's  correspondence  with  England. 
ILirdwick  speaks  of  'the  obtrusive  letters  of  Calvin  ;'  hnt  his  connsel  was  solicited  from  every 
direction.  In  the  controversy  of  the  English  exiles  at  Frankfi)rt  both  parties  (Cox  and  Knox) 
appealed  to  the  Genevan  Reformer  for  advice.  Cranmer  reqnested  him  to  write  often  to  King 
Edward.  See  Calvin  to  Farel,  June  Ιό,  1551  {Opera,  Y6\.  XIV.  fol.  133):  ^  Cantuariensis 
nlliil  me  utilius  facturum  admoimit,  quaiii  si  ad  Re<jem  s(rpius  scriberem.  Hoc  mihi  longe 
f;raiius,  quani  si  inpenti  pecunim  summa  ditatus  forem.'  Viret  informed  Farel  in  the  same 
year  and  month  (ibid.  fol.  131),  that  the  king  sent  to  Calvin  'coronatos  centum  et  /ibellutn  a 
.te  consrri/)tum  gallire  in  papatum,  cuius  censuram  a  Calvino  exiijit.  .  .  .  Accepit  Calrimis  a 
mullis  Anijliw  /)rocerilms  multas  lileras  ]>lenas  humanitatin.  Oitines  testantur  se  ejus  imjenio 
et  lalioribus  viilde  ob/ectari.      Ilortantur  ut  sa'pe  scribal.     Protector  scri/isit  nominatiiii.' 

"  Strype's  Mtvwrials  i>f  C/-«nme?•,  Vol.  I.  p.  584  ;  Ilardw  ick,  Ilislori/  of  the  Reforination, 
p.  212.' 
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Calvin)  incurred  lier  personal  dislike  by  liis  trumpet-blast  '  against 
the  monstrous  regimen  of  women,'  which  was  provoked  by  the  fatal 
misgovernment  of  her  sister.^ 

Under  the  reign  of  Mary  the  English  exiles  formed  the  closest  ties 
of  personal  and  theological  friendship  with  the  Reformers  of  Switzer- 
land, and  on  their  return  under  Queen  Elizabeth  they  took  the  lead  in 
the  restoration  and  reconstruction  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England. 
Bishop  Jewel,  the  final  reviser  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  Avrote  to 
Peter  Martyr  at  Zurich  (Feb.  7, 1562):  'As  to  matters  of  doctrine,  we 
have  pared  every  thing  away  to  the  very  quick,  and  do  not  differ  from 
you  by  a  nail's  breadth ;  for  as  to  the  ubiquitarian  [i.  e.,  the  Luther- 
an] theory  there  is  no  danger  in  this  country.  Opinions  of  that  kind 
can  only  gain  admittance  where  the  stones  have  sense.' ^ 

BuUinger's  'Decades'  were  for  some  time  the  manual  of  the  clergy. 
Afterwards  Calvin's  '  Institutes'  became  the  text-book  of  theology  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.^  Even  his  Catechism  was  ordered  to  be  used 
by  statute  in  the  universities  (15S7).  Isext  to  him  his  friend  and  suc- 
cessor, Beza,  Avas  for  many  years  the  highest  theological  authority.  The 
University  of  Cambridge,  in  thanking  him  for  the  valuable  gift  of 
Codex  D  of  the  New  Testament,  in  1581,  acknowledges  its  preference 
for  him  and  John  Calvin  above  any  men  that  ever  lived  since  the  days 
of  the  Apostles.*     Beza's  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  his  elegant 

'  The  influence  of  Knox  upon  the  English  Reformation  has  been  more  fully  brought  to 
light  from  the  Knox  Papers  in  Dr.  Williams's  library  at  London  by  Dr.  Peter  Lorimer,  in 
Jo/in  Knox  and  the  Church  of  England  (London,  1875),  pp.  98  sqq. 

-  Zurich  Letters,  second  series,  I.  100.  Prof.  Fisher,  in  quoting  this  passage,  adds  the 
just  remark  {The  Reformation,  γ.  ZW):  'There  is  no  need  in  bringing  further  evidence  on 
this  point,  since  the  Articles  themselves  explicitly  assert  the  Calvinistic  view  [on  the  Lord's 
Supper].  In  speaking  of  the  English  Reformers  as  Calvinists,  it  is  not  imi)lied  that  they 
derived  their  opinions  from  Calvin  exclusively,  or  received  them  on  his  authoritj'.  They  were 
able  and  learned  men,  and  exi)lored  the  Scriptures  and  tlie  patristic  writers  for  tliemselves. 
Yet  no  name  was  held  in  higher  honor  among  them  than  that  of  the  Genevan  Reformer.' 

^  When  Robert  Sanderson  (Professor  of  Theology  in  Oxford,  1042,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  d.  1663)  began  to  study  theology  in  Oxford  about  1606,  he  was  recommended,  as 
Avas  usual  at  that  time,  to  read  Calvin's  Institutes,  'as  the  best  and  perfectest  system  of  di- 
vinity, and  the  fittest  to  be  laid  as  the  ground-woi'k  in  the  study  of  this  profession.'  Blunt, 
Dictionary  of  Sects,  etc.,  p.  97.     Comp.  Hooker's  judgment  below,  p.  007. 

*  'iV«7«  hoc  scito,  post  unicce  scripturce  sacratissimam  cognitioneni,  mdlos  unquani  ex  omni 
memoria  temporum  scriptores  extitisse,  quos  memorahUi  viro  Joanni  Calvino  tihique prceferamus.'' 
See  Scrivenei''s  Codex  Bezw,  Introd.  p.  vi.,  and  ids  Introd.  to  the  Critic,  of  the  New  Testament, 
second  edition,  1874,  p.  112.  Scrivener  regards  this  veneration  as  .^n  ill  omen  'for  the  peace 
of  the  English  Church.' 
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Latin  translation,  and  cxegctical  notes  were  in  general  nse  in  England 
during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  and  were  made  the  chief 
basis  not  only  of  tlie  Geneva  Bible  (15G0),  but  also  of  the  revision  of 
tlie  Bishops'  Bible  under  King  James  (IGll).^ 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  ruling  theology  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  Calvinistic.^  The  best  proof  of  this  is  fur- 
nished by  the  'Zurich  Letters,'^  extending  over  the  whole  period  of 
the  Eeformation,  the  Elizabethan  Articles,  the  Second  Book  of  Hom- 
ilies (chiefly  composed  by  Bishop  Jewel),  the  Lambeth  Articles,  the 
Irish  Articles,  and  the  report  of  the  delegation  of  King  James  to  the 
Calvinistic  Synod  of  Dort.* 

EPISCOPACY. 

This  tlieological  sympathy  between  the  Englisli  and  the  Continental 
Churches  extended  also  to  the  principles  of  Church  government,  which 
was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  secondary  importance,  and  subject  to 
change,  like  rites  and  ceremonies,  'according  to  the  diversities  of 
countries,  times,  and  men's  manners,  so  that  nothing  be  ordained 
against  God's  Word'  (Art.  XXXIY.).     The  difference  was  simply 

*  See  my  tract  on  the  Revision  of  the  English  Version  of  the  New  Testament^  pp.  28,  29, 
and  Westcott's  Histori/  of  the  Enrjlish  Bible,  pp.  204  sq.  A  number  of  errors  in  the  English 
Version,  as  well  as  excellences,  can  be  traced  to  Beza. 

*  Macaulay  (in  his  introductory  chapter,  p.  39,  Boston  edition)  says :  '  The  English  Reform- 
ers were  eager  to  go  as  far  as  their  brethren  on  the  Continent.  They  unanimously  condemned 
as  anti-Christian  numerous  dogmas  and  practices  to  which  Henry  had  stubbornly  adliered, 
and  which  Elizabeth  reluctantly  abandoned.  Many  felt  a  strong  repugnance  even  to  things 
indifferent,  winch  had  formed  part  of  the  polity  or  ritual  of  the  mystical  Babylon.' 

^  So  called  because  they  are  mostly  derived  from  the  extensive  Simler  Collection  of  Zurich, 
where  the  Marian  exiles,  as  Bishop  Burnet  says,  '  were  entertained  both  by  the  magistrates 
and  the  ministers — Bullinger,  Gualter,  Weldner,  Simler,  Lavater,  Gesner,  and  all  the  rest 
of  that  body — \vith  a  tenderness  and  affection  that  engaged  them  to  the  end  of  their  lives 
to  make  the  greatest  acknowledgments  possible  for  it.'  The  correspondence  was  published 
by  the  Parker  Society  (Cambridge,  1842-47,  in  four  vols.),  in  two  series,  the  first  of  which 
covers  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Mary;  the  second  and  more  important 
tlie  reign  of  Elizabeth  (1Γ)Γ>8-1002).  They  include  letters  of  most  of  the  English  Reformers 
and  leading  bisiiops  and  divines  to  the  Swiss  Reformers,  with  their  answers,  and  are  noble 
monuments  of  Christian  and  theological  friendship. 

*  The  Suffrage  of  the  Divines  of  Great  Britain  concerning  the  Articles  of  the  Si/nod  of 
Dort  signed  h\j  them  in  the  Year  Hili).  London,  1()24.  There  is,  however,  at  the  close  of 
tills  document  (p.  ITO)  a  wholesome  warning  'concerning  the  mystery  of  reprobation,^  that 
it  be  'handled  sparingly  and  prudently,'  and  that  'those  fearful  ojiinions,  and  such  as  have  no 
ground  in  the  Scrijitures,  be  carefully  avoided,  which  tend  rather  unto  desjieration  than  edi- 
fication, and  do  bring  upon  some  of  the  Reformed  Churches  a  grievous  scandal.' 
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this :  the  English  Reformers,  being  themselves  bishops,  retained  epis- 
copacj  as  an  ancient  institution  of  the  Church  catholic,  but  fully  ad- 
mitted (\vith  tlie  most  learned  fathers  and  schoolmen,  sustained  by 
modern  commentators  and  historians)  the  original  identity  of  the 
offices  of  bishop  and  presbyter;  while  the  German  and  Swiss  Ke- 
formers,  being  only  presbyters  or  laymen,  and  opposed  by  their  bish- 
ops, fell  back  from  necessity  rather  than  choice  upon  the  parity  of 
ministers,  without  thereby  denying  the  human  right  and  relative  im- 
portance or  expediency  of  episcopacy  as  a  superintendeucy  over  equals 
in  rank.  The  more  rigid  among  the  Puritans  departed  from  both  by 
attaching  primary  importance  to  matters  of  discipline  and  ritual,  and 
denouncing  every  form  of  government  and  public  Λvorship  that  was 
not  expressly  sanctioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  most  learned  English  divines  before  the  period  of  the  Restora- 
tion, such  as  Cranmer,  Jewel,  Hooker,  Field,  Usslier,  Hall,  and  Stilling- 
fleet,  did  not  hold  the  theory  of  an  exclusive  jure  divino  episcopacy, 
and  fully  recognized  the  validity  of  presbyterian  ordination.  They 
preferred  and  defended  episcopacy  as  the  most  ancient  and  general 
form  of  government,  best  adapted  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
unity;  in  one  word,  as  necessary  for  the  well-being,  but  not  for  the 
being  of  the  Church.  Cranmer  invited  the  co-operation  of  Lutherans 
and  Calvinists  even  in  the  most  important  work  of  framing  the  Articles 
of  Religion  and  revising  the  Liturgy,  without  questioning  their  ordina- 
tion ;  his  own  views  of  episcopacy  were  so  low  that  he  declared  '  elec- 
tion or  appointment  thereto  sufficient'  without  consecration,  and  he  was 
so  thoroughly  Erastian  that  after  the  death  of  Henry  he  and  his  suf- 
fra^-ans  took  out  fresh  commissions  from  the  new  king.^  His  three 
successors  in  the  primacy  (Parker,  Grindal,  and  Whitgift)  did  not 
differ  from  him  in  principle.  'Archbishop  Grindal,'  says  Macaulay, 
'  long  hesitated  about  accepting  a  mitre,  from  dislike  of  what  he  re- 
garded as  the  mummery  of  consecration.  Bishop  Parkhurst  uttered 
a  fervent  prayer  that  the  Church  of  England  would  propose  to  her- 
self the  Church  of  Zuricli  as  the  absolute  pattern  of  a  Christian  com- 

'  In  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  declares  that 
'Archbishops  and  the  other  ecclesiastical  persons  had  no  manner  of  jurisdiction  ecclesiasticat 
but  by,  under,  and  from  his  Royal  Majesty ;  and  that  his  Royal  Majesty  was  the  only  supreme 
head  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  to  \vhom,  by  holy  Scripture,  all  authority  and 
power  was  wholly  given,'  etc. 
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muiiity.  Bishop  Ponet  was  of  opinion  that  the  word  hishop  should 
be  abandoned  to  the  Papists,  and  that  the  chief  officers  of  the  puri- 
fied Churcli  should  be  called  snj)erintendents?  The  nineteenth  of  the 
Elizabethan  Articles,  which  treats  of  the  visible  Church,  says  nothing 
of  episcopacy  as  a  mark  of  the  Church.  The  statute  of  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Elizabeth,  cap.  12,  permits  ministers  of  the  Scotch  and  other  for- 
eign Churches  to  exercise  their  ministry  in  England  without  re-ordina- 
tion. After  the  union  with  Scotland  the  English  sovereign  represented 
in  his  official  character  the  national  Churches  of  the  two  countries,  and 
when  in  Scotland,  Queen  Victoria  takes  the  communion  from  the  hands 
of  a  Presbyterian  parson.  Prominent  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland, such  asTravers(Provost  of  Trinity  Collego,  Dublin),  Whittinghara 
(Dean  of  Durham),  Cartwriglit  (Professor  of  Divinity  in  Cambridge, 
afterwards  Master  of  Warwick  Hospital),  and  John  Mori-ison  (from 
Scotland),  had  received  only  Presbyterian  ordination  in  foreign  Church- 
es. Similar  instances  of  Scotch,  French,  and  Dutch  Ileformcd  ministers 
who  were  received  simply  on  subscribing  the  Articles  occurred  down 
to  the  civil  war.  The  English  delegates  to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  which 
M-as  presided  over  by  a  presbyter,  were  high  dignitaries  and  doctors 
of  divinity,  one  of  them  (Carleton)  a  bishop,  and  two  others  (Dav- 
ciiant  and  Hall)  were  afterwards  raised  to  bishoprics.  Archbishop 
Ussher,  the  greatest  English  divine  of  his  age,  who  in  eighteen  years 
had  mastered  the  whole  mass  of  patristic  literature,  defended  episco- 
pacy only  as  a  presidency  of  one  presbyter  over  his  peers,  and  de- 
clared that  when  abroad  he  would  take  the  holy  communion  from  a 
Dutch  Reformed  or  French  minister  as  readily  as  from  an  Episcopa- 
lian clergyman  at  home. 

But  the  reigns  of  James  and  Chai'les  I.  form  the  transition.  In  the 
heat  of  the  Puritan  controversy  both  parties  took  extreme  ground, 
Presbyterians  and  Independents  as  well  as  Episcopalians,  and  claimed 
exclusive  Sin-ipturo  authority  and  divine  right  for  their  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Truth  and  error  were  mixed  on  both  sides;  for  the  primi- 
tive government  was  neitlier  Episcopalian  nor  Presbyterian  nor  Inde- 
pendent, but  apostolic;  and  the  Apostles,  as  inspired  and  infallible 
teachers  and  rulers  of  the  whole  Ciuirch  of  all  ages,  have  and  can 
liave  no  successors,  as  Christ  himself  can  have  none. 

The  doctrine  of  the  divine  and  exclusive  right  of  episcopacy  was 
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first  intimated,  in  self-defense,  by  Bishop  Bancroft,  of  London  (in  a 
sermon,  1589),  then  tanglit  and  rigidly  enforced  by  Archbishop  Laud 
(1633-10-45),  the  most  un-Protestant  of  English  prelates,^  and  was 
apparently  sanctioned  in  16G2  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  for- 
bade any  person  to  hold  a  benefice  or  to  administer  the  sacraments 
before  he  be  ordained  a  priest  by  Episcopal  ordination.  By  this  cruel 
Act  two  thousand  ministers,  including  some  of  the  ablest  and  most 
M'orthy  men  in  England,  M'ere  expelled  from  office  and  driven  into 
ncn-conforniity. 

Notwithstanding  this  change,  the  Church  of  England  has  never  offi- 
cially and  expressly  pronounced  on  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  non- 
episcopal  orders  in  other  Churches;  she  only  maintains  that  no  one 
shall  officiate  in  her  pulpits  and  at  her  altars  who  has  not  received 
episcopal  ordination  according  to  the  direction  of  the  Prayer-book.- 

EICnARD   HOOKER. 

The  truest  representative  of  the  conservative  and  comprehensive 
genius  of  Anglicanism  in  doctrine  and  polit}'•,  towards  the  close  of 
the  Elizabethan  period,  is  the  'judicious  Hooker'  (1553-1600),  who  to 
this  day  retains  the  respect  of  all  parties.  In  his  great  work  on  the 
'  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity'  he  M'ent  to  the  root  of  the  rising  contro- 
versy between  Episcopacy  and  Puritanism,  by  representing  the  Church 
as  a  legislative  body  which  had  the  power  to  make  and  unmake  insti- 
tutions and  rites  not  affecting  the  doctrines  of  salvation  laid  down  in 
the  Scriptures  and  oecumenical  creeds. 

'  Laud  made  such  a  near  approach  to  Rome  that  he  was  offered  a  cardinal's  hat  (Aug. 
1633).  When  he  first  maintained,  in  his  exercise  for  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  in  1GU4,  the  doc- 
trine that  there  could  be  no  true  Church  witliout  a  bishop,  he  was  rejiroved  by  the  authorities 
at  Oxford,  because  he  'cast  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Reformed  on  the  Continent.'  But  when  he  was  in  power  he  sj)ared  no  effort  to  force  his 
theory  upon  reluctant  Puritans  in  England  and  Presbyterians  in  Scotland. 

^  Tiie  facts  above  stated  are  acknowledged  by  the  best  authorities  of  the  Church  of  England 
of  all  parties,  such  as  Strype,  Burnet,  Latiibury,  Kelile,  and  by  secular  historians  such  as  Hal- 
lam  and  Macaiday.  See  a  calm  and  thorough  argument  of  Prof.  G.  P.  Fisher,  77/e  Relation 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  other  Protestant  Churches,  in  the  'New-Englander '  for  Jan- 
nary,  1874,  pp.  121-172.  This  article  grew  out  of  a  newspaper  controversy  in  the  Neio  York 
Tribune,  occasioned  by  the  secession  of  Bishop  Cummins  after  the  General  C'onference  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  at  New  York,  October,  1873.  This  inter-denominational  Conference  had 
the  express  sanction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury, ou.e  of  the  prominent  delegates.  See  Pmceedinr/s  (published  N.  Y.,  1 874),  p.  720.  Comp. 
also  Dr.  Washburn,  Relation  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  other  Christian  Bodies,  N.  Y.,  1874. 
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lie  defeiuls  cjiiscopacy,  but  without  invalidating  other  forms  of 
government,  or  unchurching  other  Churclies.  He  higlily  commends 
Calvin's  '  Institutes'  and  'Commentaries,'  and  calls  him  'incomparably 
the  Avisest  man  that  ever  the  French  Church  did  enjoy.'  ^  lie  gener- 
ally agrees  with  his  theology,  at  least  as  far  as  it  is  Augustinian,  and 
he  clearly  adopts  his  view  of  the  eucharist — namely,  as  he  expresses  it, 
that  '  Christ  is  j)erso7ialI]/  present,  albeit  a  part  of  Christ  be  corjyoralhj 
absent,'  and  '  that  the  real  presence  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  the  sac- 
rament (i.  e.,  in  the  elements),  but  in  the  worthy  receiver  of  the  sacra- 
ment.' But  he  keeps  clear  of  the  logical  sharpness  and  rigor  of  Cal- 
vinism, and  subjects  it  to  the  higher  test  of  the  fathers  and  the  early 
Church.2 

llis  respect  for  antiquity  and  his  churchly  conservatism  gained 
ground  after  his  death  in  the  conflict  with  Puritanism ;  and  when 
the  Synod  of  Dort  narrowed  the  Calvinism  of  the  Reformation  to  a 
five-angular  scholastic  scheme,  Arminian  doctrines,  in  connection  Avith 
High-Church  principles,  spread  rapidly  in  the  Church  of  England. 
She  became,  as  a  body,  more  and  more  exclusive,  and  broke  off  the 
theological  interchange  and  fraternal  fellowship  with  non-episcopal 


'  He  also  says :  'Of  what  account  the  Master  of  Sentences  [Peter  Lombard]  was  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  the  same  and  more  amongst  the  preacliers  of  Reformed  Churches  Calvin  liad 
purchased;  so  tliat  the  perfectest  divines  were  judged  they  which  were  skillfulest  in  Calvin's 
writings;  his  hooks  almost  the  very  canon  to  judge  both  doctrine  and  discipline  by.'  See 
Hooker's  lengthy  account  of  Calvin's  life  and  labors  in  the  Preface  to  his  work  on  the  Luus 
of  Eccles'idsliral  ΡυΙιΙι/,  Vol.  I.  j)p.  1Γ)8-174,  edition  of  Dr.  John  Keble. 

^  Dr.  Keble,  avIio  was  a  High  Anglican  or  Anglo-Catholic  of  the  Oxford  school,  says  in  the 
Preface  to  his  edition  (p.  xcix.):  '  With  regard  to  the  points  usually  called  Calvinistic,  Hooker 
undoubtedly  favored  the  tone  and  language,  which  has  since  come  to  be  characteristic  of  that 
school,  commonly  adopted  by  those  theologians  to  whom  his  education  led  him  as  guides  and 
models  on  occasions  where  no  part  of  Calvinism  comes  expressly  into  debate.  It  is  possible 
tliat  this  may  cause  him  to  ajijiear,  to  less  profound  readers,  a  more  decided  partisan  of  Cal- 
vin than  he  really  was.  At  least  it  is  certain  that  on  the  following  subjects  he  was  himself 
decidedly  in  favor  of  very  considerable  modifications  of  the  Genevan  theology.'  Keble  then 
contrasts  the  strict  Calvinism  of  the  Lambeth  Articles  with  the  cautious  predestinarianism  of 
Hooker  as  expressed  in  a  fragment  which  teaches  eternal  election  and  the  final  perseverance 
of  the  foreknown  elect,  λvithout  mentioning  reprobation,  and  makes  condemnation  depend  on 
'the  foresight  of  sin  as  the  cause.'  Judas  went  to  his  place,  which  was  'of  his  own  proper 
procurement.  Devils  were  not  ordained  of  God  for  hell-fire,  but  hell-fire  for  them ;  and  for 
men  so  tar  as  it  was  foreseen  that  men  would  be  like  them.'  There  are,  however,  as  Keble 
himself  admits,  passages  in  Hooker  which  are  more  strongly  Calvinistic,  especially  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  perseverance  of  saints,  wiiich  he  considers  hardly  consistent  with  his  doctrine  of 
universal  baptismal  grace.  But  botli  these  doctrines  were  held  by  Augustine  likewise,  from 
whom  Hooker  borrowed  them. 
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Churches.  But  we  hope  the  time  is  comiug  when  the  Christian  com- 
munion which  characterized  her  formative  period  will  be  revived 
under  a  higher  and  more  permanent  form. 

Note. — My  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  A.  Washburn,  of  New  York,  an  Episcopalian  divine  of 
rave  culture  and  liberality  of  spirit,  has  kindly  furnished  the  following  contribution  to  this 
chapter,  which  will  give  the  reader  a  broad  inside  view  of  Anglicanism  under  the  various 
phases  of  its  historic  development: 

'The  doctrinal  system  of  the  English  Church,  in  its  relation  to  other  Reformed  commu- 
nions, especially  needs  a  historic  treatment ;  and  the  want  of  this  has  led  to  grave  mistakes, 
alike  by  Protestant  critics  and  Anglo-Catholic  defenders.  It  was  one  in  its  positive  prin- 
ciples, as  opposed  to  the  dogmatic  falsehoods  of  Rome,  with  the  great  bodies  of  the  Conti- 
nental Reformation;  yet  it  grew  as  a  national  Church,  while  those  were  more  fully  shaped 
by  the  theology  of  their  leaders — Luther,  Calvin,  and  Zwingli.  This  fact  is  the  key  of  its 
history.  England  felt  the  same  influences,  religious  and  social,  that  awakened  Europe,  but 
its  ideas  were  not  borrowed  from  abroad ;  it  only  completed  the  growth  begun  in  the  day  of 
Wyclif.  Its  earliest  step  was  thus  a  national  one.  Nor  was  this,  as  has  been  proved  by  its 
latest  historians  from  tlie  record,  the  act  of  Henry  VIII. ;  for  before  his  quarrel  the  Parlia- 
ment annulled  forever,  by  its  own  decree,  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  It  could  not  be  expected 
that  during  his  reign  the  standard  of  doctrine  should  be  greatly  changed ;  and  it  should  be 
remembered  tliat  Luther  himself  renounced  only  by  degrees  the  idea  of  Papal  authority.  The 
"Articles  devised  to  establish  Christian  Quietness,"  probably  the  original  of  the  later  Cot- 
ton MSS.,  and  the  "Institution  of  a  Christian  Man"  following  it  in  1537,  show  that  the  dog- 
ma of  the  mass,  the  seven  sacraments,  intercessory  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  reverence  of  the 
Virgin  and  saints  as  mediators,  remained.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  the  "Erudition" 
in  L')43  gives  signs  of  cliange,  as  the  "corporal"  presence  is  there  only  the  "very  body, "and 
the  idea  of  special  intercession  is  modified  to  prayer  "for  the  universal  congregation  of  Chris- 
tian people,  quick  and  dead."  But  the  next  reign  proves  that  the  act  of  national  freedom  held 
in  solution  the  whole  result.  Ultramontanism  meant  then,  as  now,  not  only  tiie  feudal  head- 
ship of  Rome,  but  its  scholastic  and  priestly  system.  The  Reformation,  ripened  in  the  minds 
of  Cranmer,  Latimer,  Ridley,  and  other  devout  thinkers,  bore  its  fruit  in  the  revised  Liturgy 
and  Articles  ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  clearer  than  the  doctrinal  standard  of  the  Church,  if  we 
trace  it  with  just  historic  criticism  to  the  time  when  these  were  fixed. 

'  Tlie  Articles  ask  our  first  study.  It  is  plain  that  the  foundation-truths  of  the  Reformation — 
justification  by  faith,  the  supremacy  and  sufficiency  of  written  Scripture,  the  fallibility  of  even 
general  councils — are  its  basis.  Yet  it  is  just  as  plain  that  in  regard  of  the  specific  points  of 
theology,  which  were  the  root  of  discord  in  the  Continental  Churches,  as  election,  predestina- 
tion, reprobation,  perseverance,  and  the  rest,  these  Articles  speak  in  a  much  more  moderate 
tone.  It  is  from  a  narrow  study  of  that  age  that  they  have  been  called  articles  of  compromise 
between  a  Calvinistic  and  Arminian  party.  There  were  some  of  extreme  views,  as  the  Lam- 
beth Articles  prove,  but  they  did  not  represent  the  body.  The  English  Reformers  had  been 
bred,  like  the  great  Genevan,  in  the  school  of  the  greater  Augustine ;  and  his  richer,  more 
ethical  spirit  appears  in  not  only  the  Articles,  but  in  the  writings  of  \vell-nigli  all  from  Hooper 
or  Whitgift  to  Hooker.  Theie  was  the  friendliest  intercourse  between  them  and  the  divines 
of  the  Continent.  Melanchthon,  Calvin,  Bucer  were  consulted  in  their  common  work.  But 
the  unity  of  the  national  Church,  not  the  system  of  a  school,  was  uppermost ;  and  we  may 
write  the  character  of  them  all  in  the  words  of  the  biographer  of  Field,  that  "in  points  of  ex- 
treme diflSculty  he  did  not  think  fit  to  be  so  positive  in  defining  as  to  turn  matters  of  opinion 
into  matters  of  faith." 

'We  may  thus  learn  the  structure  of  the  liturgical  system.  The  English  Reformers  aimed 
not  to  create  a  new,  but  to  reform  the  historic  Chtn-ch  ;  and  therefore  they  kept  the  ritual  witli 
the  episcopate,  because  they  were  institutions  rooted  in  the  soil.  They  did  not  unchurch  the 
bodies  of  the  Continent,  which  grew  under  quite  other  conditions.  No  theory  of  an  exclusive 
Anglicanism,  as  based  on  the  episcopate  and  general  councils,  was  held  by  tliem.  Such  a  view- 
is  wholly  contradictory  to  their  own  Articles.  But  tlie  historic  character  of  the  Church  gave  it 
a  positive  relation  to  the  past ;  and  they  sought  to  adhere  to  primitive  usage  as  the  basis  of  his- 
toric unity.  In  this  revision,  therefore,  they  weeded  out  all  Romish  errors,  the  mass,  the  five 
added  sacraments,  the  legends  of  saints,  and  superstitious  rites;  but  they  kept  the  ancient  Apos- 
tles' Creed  and  the  Nicene  in  the  forefront  of  the  service,  the  sacramental  offices,  the  festivals 
and  fasts  relating  to  Christ  or  Apostles  witli  whatever  they  thought  pure.    Such  a  work  could 
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not  be  perfect,  and  it  is  false  either  to  think  it  so  or  to  judge  it  save  by  its  time.  There  are 
archaic  forms  in  these  offices  wliich  retain  some  ideas  of  a  scliolastic  theology.  The  view  of 
re;icneratii)n  in  tlie  hajjiisinal  service,  decried  to-day  as  Romish,  can  be  found  by  anv  scholar 
ill  JleiaiKliihon  or  in  BuUinger's  Decades.  We  may  see  in  some  of  tlie  phrases  of  the  commun- 
ion office  the  idea  of  more  than  a  purely  spiritual  ])articipation,  yet  the  view  is  almost  identical 
with  that  of  Calvin.  The  dogma  of  the  mass  Iiad  been  renoimccd,  but  the  Aristotelian  notions 
of  si)irit  and  body  were  still  embodied  in  the  p]iilosoi)hy  of  the  time.  The  absolution  in  the 
olfice  for  the  sick,  and  like  features,  have  been  magnified  into  •'Romanizing  germs"  on  one 
side  and  Catholic  verities  on  another.  The  .\tlianasian  Creed,  revered  by  all  the  Reformers, 
was  retained,  yet  not  as  that  of  Nice  in  tlie  liody  of  the  worship;  and  it  was  wisely  excluded 
by  the  American  revisers,  as  the  English  Cliuicli  will  by-aiui-by  dis])lace  it,  because  a  better 
criticism  shows  it  to  be  the  meta])hysical  deposit  of  a  later  time,  un-catholic  in  descent  or 
structure.  Such  is  the  rule  by  which  we  are  to  know  the  unity  of  the  English  system.  The 
satire,  so  often  repeated  since  Chatliam,  that  the  Church  has  a  "  Popish  Liturgy  and  Calvin- 
istic  Articles,"  is  as  ignorant  as  it  is  unjust.  All  liturgical  formularies  need  revision ;  but  such 
a  task  must  be  judged  by  the  standard  of  the  Articles,  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Prayer-book,  and 
the  known  princii)les  of  the  men.  In  the  same  way  we  learn  their  view  of  the  Ejiiscopate. 
Not  one  leading  divine  from  Hooper  to  Hooker  claimed  any  ground  beyond  the  fact  of  jnim- 
itive  and  histoiie  usage;  and  Whitgift,  the  typical  High-Churchman  of  the  Elizabethan  time, 
in  reply  to  the  charge  of  Cartwright  against  prelacy  as  unscrii)tiual,  took  the  ground  that  to 
hold  it  "of  necessity  to  have  tl:e  same  kind  of  government  as  in  the  Apostles'  time,  and  ex- 
pressed in  Scripture,"  is  a  "rotten  pillar."  The  Puritan  of  that  day  was  as  narrow  as  the 
narrow  Cliurchinan  of  our  own. 

'  This  historic  sketch  of  the  English  Reformation  explains  its  whole  character.  It  had 
in  it  varied  elements,  but  by  no  means  contradictory.  Had  not  other  influences  dwarfed 
its  design,  it  would  have  done  much  to  harmonize  the  communions  of  Protestantism,  to 
blend  the  new  life  with  a  sober  reverence  for  the  historic  past.  Lutheranism  and  Calvin- 
ism did  each  its  i)art  in  the  development  of  a  profound  theology.  The  English  Church 
had  a  more  comprehensive  doctrine  and  a  more  conservative  order.  It  placed  the  simple 
A])ostles'  Creed  above  all  theological  confessions  as  its  basis,  and  a  practical  system  above  the 
subtleties  of  controversy.  But  its  defect  lay  in  the  policy  which  sought  uniformity  instead 
of  a  large  unity;  and  the  loss  of  the  conscientious  men  who  left  the  national  Church  gave  its 
ecclesiastical  element  an  undue  growth.  Yet  it  has  retained  throughout  much  of  its  compre- 
hensiveness. It  has  had  many  schools  of  thought,  but  none  has  ruled  it.  Calvinism,  al- 
though shorn  of  its  early  strengtii,  has  had  always  adherents,  from  the  saintly  Leighton  to 
'J'op'ady  and  Venn.  The  Arminian  doctrine  entered  early  from  Holland,  and  in  the  visit  of 
the  divines  sent  by  James  to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  among  whom  were  Hall  and  Davenant,  we  have 
the  early  traces  of  the  change.  Davenant  was  nominally  against  the  Remonstrants,  but  the 
"SuHVages"  prove  already  the  milder  tone  of  the  English  theology.  It  is  with  Laud  that  the  sys- 
tem gained  strong  ground,  yet  it  never  led  to  such  (piarrels  as  in  the  land  of  Grotius;  it  repre- 
sented the  growing  dislike  of  a  harsh  supralapsarianism  and  tlie  mild  s])iiit  of  scholars  like 
Jeremy  Taylor.  The  criticism  has  often  been  made  tliat  Arminianism  is  more  akin  to  a 
High-Church  system,  because  it  teaches  that  divine  grace  is  conditioned  by  works  ;  but  if  so, 
perhaps  it  shows,  as  in  the  case  of  Jansenism,  that  a  metaphysical  creed,  in  losing  sight  of  the 
moral  side  of  its  own  truth,  will  always  drive  men  to  its  opposite.  The  English  theology 
of  the  next  period  has  the  like  variety.  It  had  its  divines  of  rich  learning — Bramhall, 
Cosin,  and  others — inclined  to  a  stricter  view  of  the  sacraments  and  ministry  tlian  the  Re- 
formers;  yet  it  is  mere  exaggeration  to  call  them  the  Anglo-Catholic  fathers,  as  if  they  were 
the  ex]ionents  of  the  λνΐιοΐο  (Jliurch.  They  belong  to  one  school  of  their  time.  Nor  is  it  a 
less  mistake  to  judge  fi'om  tlieir  op])osition,  as  members  of  tlie  national  Church,  to  the  Dis- 
senters, that  they  unchurched  the  Continental  Protestants.  Bramliall  held  an  episcopate  to 
be  of  the  £cclesia  integrn,  not  vera;  and  Morton,  wliile  bitter  towards  the  Presl)ytcrians,  is 
"not  so  unciiaritable"  towards  foreign  Reformed  bodies  "as  to  censure  them  for  no  Churches, 
for  that  which  is  their  infelicity,  not  their  fault."  Chillingworth  and  Hales  are  leaders  in  this 
jieriod  of  a  more  liberal  thotight.  The  Cambiiilge  school,  which  a  modern  critic  calls  the 
iierald  of  broad  Churchinanship,  begins  here  with  Smith  and  Whichcote.  'Jlie  theology  of 
J'".ngland  passed  into  a  still  more  comprehensive  growth.  Its  larger  conflict  with  Deism  took 
it  out  of  the  guerrilla  war  of  the  past  into  the  field  of  Rihlical  criticism.  Christian  evidence,  and 
history.  No  party  wholly  represents  it.  Such  dirt'erent  minds  as  Tillotson  and  Waterland, 
('iidworth  and  Paley,  Arnold  and  Keble  have  been  of  the  same  comnnmion.  Its  successive 
movements  have  stirred,  yet  not  rent  it.  The  Methodist  revival  came  from  the  Arminian 
AVesley,  and  the  wave  of  spiritual  lil'e  left  its  true  influence,  although  a  cold  establishment  pol- 
icy ignored  it.    The  evangelical  movement  was  Calvinistic,  yet  it  was  mainly  the  protest  of 
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devout  men  like  Wilberforce  against  formalism,  and  did  little  for  theological  growth.  Oar  time 
has  been  busy  with  the  Oxford  divinity,  which  has  sought  to  build  a  theory  of  Anglo-Cathol- 
iiusm  on  the  basis  of  an  exclusive  episcopal  succession,  a  Nicene  authority  concurrent  with 
Scripture,  and  a  priesthood  dispensing  grace  through  the  sacraments.  It  will  end  as  the  the- 
ory of  a  passing  school.  Our  sketch  will  show  on  what  grounds  we  judge  it  a  contradiction 
to  the  standards  of  the  body,  the  consensus  of  its  fathers  down  to  Hooker,  and  an  utter  misstate- 
ment of  the  historic  position  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  long  strife 
will  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  its  relation  to  other  Reformed  communions,  and  to  its 
place  in  the  commou  work  for  tlie  unity  of  Christendom.' 
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THE   TEN   ARTICLES. 

The  first  doctrinal  deliverance  of  the  Church  of  Eno-land  after  the 
rupture  with  Rome  is  contained  in  the  Ten  Articles  of  1536,  devised 
by  Heniy  VIII.  (who  styles  himself  in  the  preface  '  by  the  grace  of 
God  king  of  England  and  of  France,  defender  of  the  faith,  lord  of 
Ireland,  and  in  earth  supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England'),  and 
approved  by  convocation.^  They  are  essentially  Romish,  wath  the  Pope 
left  out  in  the  cold.  They  can  not  even  be  called  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  advocates  of  the  'old  learning,'  headed  by  Gardiner  (Bishop 
of  AVinchester  from  1531),  and  of  the  '  new  learning,'  headed  by  Cran- 
mer  (Archbishop  of  Canterbury  from  March,  1533).  Their  chief  ob- 
ject, according  to  the  preface,  was  to  secure  by  royal  authority  unity 
and  concord  in  religious  opinions,  and  to  'repress'  and  'utterly  extin- 
guish' all  dissent  and  discord  touching  the  same.  They  were,  in  the 
language  of  Foxe,  intended  for  '  weaklings  newly  weaned  from  their 
mother's  milk  of  Rome.'  They  assert  (1)  the  binding  authority  of  the 
Bible,  the  three  oecumenical  creeds,  and  the  first  four  oecumenical 
councils ;  (2)  the  necessity  of  baptism  for  salvation,  even  in  the  case 
of  infants;^  (3)  the  sacrament  of  penance, with  confession  and  abso- 
lution, which  are  declared  'expedient  and  necessarj^;'  (4)  the  substan- 

*  First  printed  by  Thomas  Berthelet,  under  the  title  'Articles  |  devised  by  the  Kinges 
Ilighnes  Majestie,  |  to  stablyshe  Christen  qnietnes  and  unitie  |  amonge  ns,  |  and  |  to  avoyde 
contentious  opinions,  |  which  articles  be  also  approved  |  by  the  consent  and  determination 
of  the  hole  |  clergie  of  this  realme.  ]  Anno  M.D. XXXVI.'  They  are  given  by  Fuller,  Burnet, 
(Addenda),  Collier,  and  Hardwick  (Ai)pendix  I).  In  the  Cotton  MS.  the  title  is,  '  Articles 
about  Religion,  set  out  by  the  Convocation,  and  published  by  the  King's  authority.'  It  is  im- 
possible to  determine  how  far  the  Articles  are  the  product  of  the  king  (who  in  his  own  con- 
ceit was  fully  equal  to  any  task  in  theology  as  well  as  Church  government),  and  how  far  the 
product  of  his  bishops  and  other  clergy.     See  Hardwick,  pp.  40  sqq. 

^  Art.  II.  says  that  'infants  ought  to  be  baptized;'  that,  dying  in  infiincy,  they  'shall  un- 
doubtedly be  saved  thereby,  and  else  not;'  that  the  opinions  of  Anabaptists  and  Pelagians  are 
'detestable  heresies,  and  utterly  to  be  condemned.' 
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tial,  real,  corporal  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  under  the 
foriu  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist;  (5)  justification  by  faith, 
joined  with  charity  and  obedience ;  (6)  the  use  of  images  in  church- 
es;  (7)  the  honoring  of  saints  and  the  Virgin  Mary;  (8)  the  invoca- 
tion of  saints;  (9)  the  observance  of  various  rites  and  ceremonies  as 
good  and  Laudable,  such  as  clerical  vestments,  sprinkling  of  lioly  water, 
bearing  of  candles  on  Candlemas-day,  giving  of  ashes  on  Ash-Wednes- 
day ;  (10)  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  prayers  for  the  dead  in  pur- 
gatory. 

TUE  bishops'  book  and  the  king's  book.^ 

These  Articles  were  virtually,  though  not  legally,  superseded  b}-  the 
'  Bishops'  Book,'  or  the  '  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,'  drawn  up 
by  a  Committee  of  Prelates,  1537,  but  never  sanctioned  by  the  king. 
It  contains  an  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  the  Seven  Sacraments,  the  Ten 
Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ave  Maria,  and  a  discussion  of 
the  disputed  doctrines  of  justification  and  purgatory,  and  the  human 
origin  of  the  papacy.  It  marks  a  little  progress,  which  must  be  traced 
to  the  influence  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  but  it  was  superseded  by  a 
reactionary  revision  called  the  '  King's  Book,'  or  the  '  Necessary  Doc- 
trine and  Erudition  for  any  Christian  Man,'  sanctioned  by  Convoca- 
tion, and  set  forth  by  royal  mandate  in  1543,  when  Gardiner  and  the 
Pomisli  party  were  in  the  ascendant. 

THE   THIETEEN    ARTICLES. 

During  the  negotiations  with  the  Lutheran  divines  (1535-1538), 
held  partly  at  Wittenberg,  partly  at  Lambeth,  an  agreement  con- 
sisting of  Thirteen  Articles  was  drawn  up  in  Latin,  at  London,  in 
the  summer  of  1538,  which  did  not  receive  the  sanction  of  the  king, 
but  Avas  made  use  of  in  the  following  reign  as  a  basis  of  several  of 
the  Forty-two  Articles.  They  have  been  recently  discovered  in  their 
collected  form,  by  Dr.  Jenkyns,  among  the  manuscripts  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer  in  the  State  Paper  Ofiice.^     They  treat  of  the  Divine  Unity 

'  Printed  in  Formularies  of  Faith  put  forth  by  Author!  fi/  during  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Oxford,  1825. 
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ously  publislied  by  Strype  and  Burnet,  hut  with  a  false  date  (1540)  and  considerable  variations. 
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and  Trinity,  Original  Sin,  tlie  Two  Xatnres  of  Christ,  Justification,  the 
Cliurcli,  Baptism,  the  Eucharist,  Penitence,  the  Use  of  the  Sacraments, 
the  Ministers  of  the  Church,  Ecclesiastical  Rit.es,  Civil  Affairs,  the  Res- 
urrection and  Final  Judgment.  They  are  based  upon  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  some  passages  being  almost  literally  copied  from  the  same.^ 


TUE    SIX    ARTICLES. 


The  Thirteen  Articles  remained  a  dead  letter  in  the  reign  of  Henry. 
He  broke  oif  all  connection  with  the  Lutherans,  and  issued  in  1539, 
under  the  influence  of  Gardiner  and  the  Eomish  party,  and  in  spite 
of  the  protest  of  Cranmer,  the  monstrous  statute  of  the  Six  Articles,, 
'for  the  abolishing  of  Diversity  of  Opinions.'  They  are  justly  called 
the  'bloody'  Articles,  and  a  'whip  Λvith  six  strings.'  They  bore  se- 
verely not  only  upon  the  vieAvs  of  the  Anabaptists  and  all  radical 
Protestants,  who  in  derision  were  called  '  Gospellers,'  but  also  upon 
the  previous  negotiations  with  the  Lutherans.  After  the  burning  of 
some  Dissenters  the  Articles  were  somewhat  checked  in  their  opera- 
tion, but  remained  legally  in  force  till  the  death  of  the  king,  who 
grew  more  and  more  despotic,  and  prohibited  (in  1542)  Tyndale's 
'false  translation'  of  the  Bible,  and  even  the  reading  of  the  New 
Testament  in  English  to  all  women,  artificers,  laborers,  and  husband- 
men. 

The  Six  Articles  imposed  upon  all  Englishmen  a  belief  (1)  in  tran- 
substantiation,  (2)  the  needlessness  of  communion  in  both  kinds,  (3)  in 
clerical  celibacy,  (4)  the  obligation  of  vows  of  chastity  or  widowhood, 
(5)  the  necessity  of  private  masses,  (6)  auricular  confession.  Here  we 
have  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  features  of  Romanism.  AVhoever 
denied  transubstantiation  was  to  be  burned  at  the  stake ;  dissent  from 
any  of  the  other  Articles  was  to  be  punished  by  imprisonment,  con- 
fiscation of  goods,  or  death,  according  to  the  degree  of  guilt. 

§  79,  The  Edwardine  Articles.     A.D.  1553, 

With  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  (Jan.  28, 1547)  Cranmer  and  the 
reform  party  gained  the  controlling  influence.  The  Six  Articles  were 
abolished.     The  First  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI.  was  prepared  and 

'  See  the  comparison  in  Ilardwick,  pp.  62  sqq. 
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set  foi-tli  (1549),  and  a  few  years  afterwards  the  Seeond,  with  sundry 
clianges  (1552). 

Tlie  reformation  of  worship  was  followed  by  that  of  doctrine.  J.'Or 
some  time  Cranmer  entertained  the  noble  but  premature  idea  of  fram- 
ing, with  the  aid  of  the  German  and  Swiss  Reformers,  an  evangelical 
catholic  creed,  which  should  embrace  '  all  the  heads  of  ecclesiastical 
doctrine,' especially  an  adjustment  of  the  controversy  on  the  eucharist^ 
and  serve  as  a  protest  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  as  a  bond  of  union 
among  the  Protestant  Churches.^ 

This  project  was  reluctantly  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  purely  En- 
glish formula  of  public  doctrine,  the  Fokty-two  Articles  of  Religion. 
They  were  begun  by  Cranmer  in  1549,  subjected  to  several  revisions, 
completed  in  November,  1553,  and  published  in  1553,  together  with 
a  short  Catechism,  by  '  royal  authority,'  and  with  the  approval  of  '  a 
Synod  (Convocation)  at  London.' ^  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  dis})ute 
whether  they  received  the  formal  sanction  of  Convocation,  or  Avere 
circulated  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  royal  council  during  the  brief 
reign  of  Edward  (who  died  July  6,  1553).^  The  chief  title  to  the 
authorship  of  the  Articles,  as  well  as  of  the  revised  Liturgy,  belongs 
to  Cranmer;  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  much  is  due  to  his 
fellow-Reformers — '  bishops  and  other  learned  men' — and  the  foreign 
divines  then  residing  in  England,  to  whom  the  drafts  were  submitted, 
or  whose  advice  was  solicited.* 

The  Edwardine  Articles   are   essentially  the  same   as  the  Tliirty- 

'  See  Cranmer's  letters  of  invitation  to  Calvin,  Bullinger,  and  Melanchtlion,  in  Cox's  edition 
of  Cranmer's  Works,  Vol.  Π.  pp.  431-433. 

"  '■  ArticuU  de  quibus  in  Stjiiodo  Londiiiensi,  A.D.  M.D.LII.  ad  tollcndam  oji'miomnn  dis- 
sensionem  et  consensum  ver<v  reliijionis  firnKmdum,  inter  Episropos  et  alios  Eruditos  Viros  con- 
verierat.'  'Articles  agreed  on  by  the  Bisliopes,  and  other  learned  menne  in  the  Synode  at 
London,  in  the  yere  of  our  Lorde  Goddc,  ALD.LIL,  for  the  auoiding  of  contronersie  in  opin- 
ions, and  the  establishment  of  a  godlie  concorde,  in  certeine  matters  of  Religion.'  They  are 
printed  in  Ilarduicl^,  Append.  III.  pp.  277-333,  in  Latin  and  English,  and  in  parallel  col- 
umns with  tlie  Elizabethan  Articles.  The  Latin  text  is  also  given  by  Niemeyer,  i)p.  r>'J2-G00. 
On  minor  points  concerning  their  origin,  coinp.  Ilardwick,  pp.  73  sqq. 

^  Palmer,  Burnet,  and  others  maintain  the  latter;  Ilardwick  (p.  107),  tlie  former. 

*  John  Knox  and  tlie  other  royal  chaplains  were  also  consulted  ;  see  Lorinier,  1.  c.  pp.  12i> 
sqq.  Knox  did  not  object  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Articles,  but  to  the  rubric  on  kneeling  in 
tlie  eucharistic  service  of  the  Liturgy,  and  his  opjiosition  led  to  the  'Declaration  on  Kneel- 
ing,' wiiich  is  a  strong  protest  against  ubi(piitariaiiism  and  any  idolatrous  veneration  of  tlie 
sacramental  elements.  It  was  inserted  as  a  rubric  by  order  of  Council  in  1552,  was  omitted 
in  l.').'/i,  and  restored  in  1G02. 
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nine,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  (three  of  them  borrowed  from  the 
Augsburg  Confession),  Λvhich  were  omitted  in  the  Ehzabethan  revis- 
ion—  namely,  one  on  the  bhisphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  (Art. 
XVI.) ;  one  on  the  obh'gation  of  keeping  the  moral  commandments 
— against  antinomianism  —  (XIX.);  one  on  the  resurrection  of  tlie 
dead  (XXXIX.) ;  one  on  the  state  of  tlie  soul  after  death — against  the 
Anabaptist  notion  of  the  psychopannychia  —  (XL.);  one  against  the 
millenarians  (XLI.);'  and  one  against  the  doctrine  of  universal  sal- 
vation (XLII.).^  A  clause  in  the  article  on  Christ's  descent  into 
Hades  (Art.  III.),^  and  a  strong  protest  against  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's 
body,  and  '  the  real  and  bodily  presence  of  Christ's  flesh  and  blood  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper'  (in  Art.  XXIX.),  were  likewise 
omitted. 

§  SO.  TuE  Elizabethan  Articles.     A.D.  1563  and  1571. 

After  the  temporary  suppression  of  Protestantism  under  Queen 
Mar}^,  the  Reformed  hierarchy.  Liturgy,  and  Articles  of  Religion  were 
permanently  restored,  with  a  number  of  changes,  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

In  1559,  Archbishop  Parker,  with  the  other  prelates,  set  forth,  as  a 
provisional  test  of  orthodoxy.  Eleven  Articles,  taken  in  part  from 
those  of  1553,  but  differing  in  form  and  avoiding  controverted  topics.* 
They  were  superseded  by  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

the   LATIN    edition,   15G3. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  two  Convocations,  which  were  summoned 
by  Elizabeth  in  January,  1563,  Parker  submitted  a  revision  of  the 
Latin  Articles  of  1553,  prepared  by  him  with  the  aid  of  Bishop  Cox 

'  'Qui  Millenarioruni  fabulam  revocare  conanfur,  .sacris  Uteris  adversantur,  et  in  Judaica 
deliramenla  sese  pracipitant  (cast  themselves  headlong  into  a  Juishe  dotage).'  Comp.  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  Art.  XVII.,  where  the  Anabaptists  and  others  are  condemned  for 
teaching  the  final  salvation  of  condemned  men  and  devils,  and  the  Jewish  opinions  of  the 
millennium. 

"  '//i  quoque  damnatione  difjni  sunt,  qui  conantur  hodie  perniciosam  opimonrni  iiistaurare, 
quod  omnes,  quaniuvivis  impii,  servandi  sunt  tandem,  cu7n  definito  tempore  a  justitia  divina 
ptcnas  de  admissis flafjitiis  luerunt.'' 

^  'Nam  corpus  [C/i?'isi/']  usque  ad  resurrectione^ii  in  sepulchro  jacuit ,  Spiriius  ah  illo  emissus 
(liis  ghost  departing  from  him)  cum  sjiiritibus  qui  in  carcere  sive  in  inferno  detinebantiir,  f'uit, 
iilisque  prcedicavit,  quemadmodum  testatur  Petri  locus.  {^At  suo  ad  inferos  descenstt  nidlos  a 
carcerihus  nut  tormentis  liheravit  Christus  Dominus.y 

*  They  are  printed  by  Hardwick  in  Append.  IV.  pp.  337-339. 
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of  Ely,  Bishop  Guest  of  Rochester,  and  others,  λνΐιο  had  ah-eady  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  revision  of  the  Prayer-book.'  After  an  examina- 
tion by  both  houses,  the  Articles,  reduced  to  the  number  of  thirty- 
nine,  were  ratified  and  signed  by  the  Bishops  and  the  membere  of  the 
lower  house,  and  published  by  the  royal  press,  1563. 

It  is  stated  that  Elizabeth  'diligently  read  and  sifted'  the  document 
before  giving  her  assent.  To  her  influence  must  probably  bo  traced 
two  characteristic  changes  of  the  printed  copy  as  compared  with  the 
Parker  MS. — namely,  tlic  insertion  of  the  famous  clause  in  Art.  XX., 
affirming  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  matters  of  faith — and  the 
omission  of  Art.  XXIX.,  Λνΐηοΐι  denies  that  the  unworthy  communi- 
cants partake  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.^  Tlie  latter  Article, 
however,  was  restored  by  the  Bishops,  May  11,  1571,  and  appears  in 
all  the  printed  copies  since  that  time,  both  English  and  Latin. 

THE   ENGLISH    EDITION,  1571. 

The  authorized  English  text  was  adopted  by  Convocation  in  1571, 
and  issued  under  the  editorial  care  of  Bishop  Jewel  of  Salesbury.  It 
presents  sundry  variations  from  the  Latin  edition  of  15G3.  Both  edi- 
tions are  considered  equally  authoritative  and  mutually  explanatory .^ 

'  A  manuscript  copy  of  tliis  revision,  with  numerous  corrections  and  autograph  signatures 
of 'MattluTjus  Cantuar.'  (Parker),  and  other  prelates  (inchuling  some  of  the  nortliern  province), 
is  preserved  among  the  Parker  MSS.  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  published 
by  Dr.  Lamb  in  18:i9.  The  handwriting  (as  Mr.  Lewis,  the  librarian,  informed  me  when 
mere  on  a  visit  in  July,  187."))  is  probably  Jocelin's,  the  secretary  of  Parker.  The  copy 
«cntains  also  the  older  Articles  Nos.  40-42,  but  marked  by  a  red  line  as  to  be  omitted.  This 
copy  is  probably  the  same  which  Parker  submitted  to  Convocation,  but  it  presents  several 
variations  (especially  in  Art.  XX.)  from  the  copy  of  the  Convocation  records.  Comp. 
llardwick,  ])p.  12ό  and  1.35  sqq. 

"  llardwick,  pp.  143  sqq. 

^  This  is  the  view  of  Burnet  and  Watcrland,  adopted  by  Hardwick,  p.  1  :>S.  Wat  jrland  says 
( Wori-s,  Vol.  IL  pp.  31fi,  31 7) :  '  As  to  the  Articles,  English  and  Latin,  I  may  just  observe  for 
the  sake  of  such  readers  as  are  less  acquainted  with  these  things  :  .first,  that  the  Articles  were 
passed,  recorded,  and  ratified  in  the  year  15(J2  [1.">63],  and  in  Latin  onli/.  Secondli/,  that 
those  Latin  Articles  were  revised  and  corrected  by  the  convocation  of  I,"')7I.  Thirdli/,  that  an 
authentic  English  translation  was  then  made  of  the  Latin  Articles  by  the  same  convocation, 
and  the  Latin  and  English  adjusted  as  nearly  as  possible.  Fourthlij,  that  the  Articles  thus 
jierfected  in  both  Iwijudpcs  were  publislied  the  same  year,  and  by  the  royal  authority.  Fifthh/, 
subscription  was  rcipiired  the  same  year  to  the  English  Articles,  called  the  Articles  of  1.'>G2, 
by  the  fmious  act  of  the  i;Uh  of  Elizabeth. — Tliese  things  considered,  I  might  justly  say 
with  Bishop  Burnet,  that  the  Latin  and  English  are  both  eqnaJhj  aitthentiml.  Tlius  much, 
however,  I  may  certainly  infer,  that  if  in  any  jdaces  the  English  version  be  ambiguous,  where 
the  Latin  original  is  clear  and  determinate,  the  Latin  oiii;lit  to  fix  the  more  doubtful  sense 
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THE    ROYAL    DECLARATION    OF    1628. 

After  the  Synod  of  Dort,  to  Avhich  James  I.  sent  a  strong  delega- 
tion, the  Arniinian  controversy  spread  in  England,  and  caused  such 
an  agitation  that  the  king,  who,  according  to  his  own  estimate  and 
that  of  his  flatterers,  was  equal  to  Solomon  in  wisdom,  ordered  Arch- 
bishop Abbot  (Aug.  4, 1622)  to  prohibit  the  lower  clergy  from  preach- 
ing on  the  five  points.^  Charles  L,  in  concert  with  Archbishop  Laud 
(who  sympathized  with  Arminianism),  issued  a  Proclamation  (1026) 
of  similar  import,  deploring  the  prevalence  of  theological  dissension, 
and  threatening  to  visit  with  severe  penalties  those  clergymen  who 
should  raise,  publish,  or  maintain  opinions  not  clearly  warranted  by 
the  formularies  of  the  Church. 

As  this  proclamation  did  not  silence  the  controversy,  Charles  was 
advised  by  Laud  to  order  the  republication  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
with  a  Preface  regulating  the  interpretation  of  the  same.  This  Pref- 
ace, called  '  Ilis  Majesty's  Declaration,'  was  issued  in  1628,  and  has 
ever  since  accompanied  the  English  editions  of  the  Articles."  Its 
object  was  to  check  Calvinism  (although  it  is  not  named),  and  the  quin- 
quarticular  controversy  ('all  further  curious  search'  on  'those  curious 
points  in  which  the  present  differences  lie'),  and  to  restrict  theological 
opinions  to  the  'literal  and  grammatical  sense'  of  the  Articles.^     It 

of  the  other  (as  also  vice  versa),  it  being  evident  that  the  Convocation,  Queen,  and  Pailia- 
ment  intended  the  same  sense  in  both.' 

'  One  of  the  directions  reads:  'That  no  preacher  of  what  title  soever,  nnder  the  degree  of  a 
Bishop,  or  Dean  at  least,  do  from  henceforth  presume  to  preach  in  any  popular  auditory  the 
deep  points  of  predestination,  election,  reprobation,  or  the  universality,  efticacy,  resistibility  or 
irresistibility  of  divine  grace;  but  leave  those  themes  to  be  handled  by  learned  men,  and  that 
moderately  and  modestlv,  by  way  of  use  and  application,  rather  tiian  by  way  of  positive  doc- 
trine, as  being  fitter  for  the  schools  and  Universities  than  for  simple  auditories.' — Wilkins, 
Vol.  IV.  1).  4(!Γ> ;  Hardwick,  p.  202. 

^  It  disappeared,  of  course,  in  the  American  editions.     It  is  printed  in  Vol.  III.  p.  486. 

^  'No  man  shall  either  print  or  preach  or  draw  the  Article'  [the  previous  sentence  speaks 
of  the  Articles  generally,  perhaps  Art.  XVII.  on  predestination  is  meant  particularly]  'aside 
anyway,  but  shall  submit  to  it  in  the  plain  and  full  meaning  thereof;  and  shall  not  put  his 
own  sense  or  comment  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Article,  but  shall  take  it  in  the  literal  and 
grammatical  sense.'  In  a  'Declaration'  of  Charles  on  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  (March 
10,  1628),  he  says,  concerning  his  intention  in  issuing  the  Declaration  before  the  Articles: 
'  We  did  tie  and  restrain  all  opinions  to  the  sense  of  these  Articles  that  nothing  might  be  left 
to  fiincies  and  invocations'  [probably  an  error  for  '  innovations '].  '  For  we  call  God  to  record, 
before  ;vliom  we  stand,  that  it  is,  and  always  hath  been,  our  ciiief  heart's  desire,  to  be  found 
worthy  of  that  title,  which  we  account  the  most  glorious  in  all  our  crown,  Defender  of  the 
Faith.'' — Hardwick,  p.  20G. 
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was  o-reeted  by  Armiiiians  and  Iligli-Chnrclimen,  avIio  praise  its  mod- 
eration/ but  Avas  resisted  by  Calvinists  and  the  Puritan  party  tlien 
prevailing  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Avhicli  declared  its  determina- 
tion to  suppress  both 'Popery  and  Arminianism.'^  The  subsequent 
history  of  England  Jias  shown  how  little  royal  and  parliamentary 
proclamations  and  prohibitions  avail  against  the  irresistible  force  of 
ideas  and  the  progress  of  theology. 

SUBSCKIPTION. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  at  first  opposed  to  any  action  of  Parliament 
on  questions  of  religious  doctrine,  Avhich  she  regarded  as  the  highest 
department  of  her  own  royal  supremacy ;  but  in  May,  1571,  she  was 
forced  by  her  council,  in  view  of  popish  agitations,  to  give  her  assent 
to  a  bill  of  Parliament  Avhich  required  all  priests  and  teachei's  of  re- 
ligion to  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.^ 

Subscription  was  first  rigidly  enforced  by  Archbishop  Whitgift  (in 
1584-,  Avhicli  is  noted  as  'the  woful  year  of  subscription"),  and  by  Ban- 
croft (1604). 

This  test  of  orthodoxy  was  even  applied  to  academical  students.  At 
Oxford  a  decree  of  Convocation,  in  1573,  required   students  to  sub- 

'  Ilavdwick  says  (p.  20.")) :  'Λ  document  more  sober  and  conciliatoiy  could  not  well  have 
been  devised.'  Bisliop  Forbes  goes  further,  and  thinks  tiiat  it  was  'the  enunciation  of  the 
Catliolic  sense  of  the  Articles,'  and  that  Newman's  Tract  XC.  and  Tusey's  Irenicon  are 
'legitimate  outcomes  of  tiie  King's  Declaration'  (1.  c.  Λ'ΌΙ.  I.  p.  xi.). 

'  Tiie  House  passed  tlie  following  vote  and  manifesto  on  the  royal  Declaration:  'AVe,  the 
Commons  in  Parlianjent  assembled,  do  claim,  protest,  and  avow  for  truth,  tiie  sense  of  tiie 
Articles  of  Religion  wiiich  \vere  cstablislied  by  Parliament  in  tlie  thirteenth  year  of  our  late 
Queen  Elizabeth,  which  by  the  public  act  of  tiie  Church  of  England,  and  by  tlie  general  and 
cuiTcnt  expositions  of  the  writers  of  our  Church,  have  been  delivered  unto  us.  And  we  reject 
the  sense  of  the  Jesuits  and  Arminians,  and  ail  others,  wherein  they  dilVer  from  us.' — Hard- 
wifk.  p.  L'Ot). 

=  Stat.  i;5  Kliz.  c.  12.  It  enacts  'liy  the  authority  of  the  present  Parliament,  tliat  every 
person  under  the  degree  of  a  bishop,  whicii  doth  or  shall  pretend  to  be  a  priest  or  minister  of 
God's  holy  Word  and  Sacraments,  by  reason  of  any  other  form  of  institution,  consecration,  or 
ordering,  than  tlic  form  set  forth  by  Parliament  in  tlie  time  of  the  late  King  of  most  Avorthy 
memory,  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  or  now  used,  .  .  .  shall  .  .  .  declare  his  assent,  and  sub- 
scribe to  all  the  Articles  of  Religion,  which  only  concern  the  confession  of  the  true  Christian 
faith  and  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  comprised  in  a  book  entitled  Article»,  .  .  .  put 
forth  by  the  Queen's  authority.'  The  subscription  to  the  Articles  was  urged  by  the  Puri- 
tanic iiarty  in  Parliament  in  ojiposition  to  Romanism.  See  Ilardwick,  pp.  I."i0  sq.  The  word- 
ing of  the  statute  was  made  use  of  to  confine  assent  to  the  doctrinal  Articles  ('which  on/i/ 
concern,'  etc.),  and  to  relieve  the  conscience  of  tlie  Puritans  who  objected  to  the  royal 
supremacy,  tlie  suriilifc•,  and  otlicr  'delilcd  robes  of  Antitlii  ist.' 
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scribe  before  taking  their  degrees,  and  in  1576  this  requirement  was 
extended  to  students  above  sixteen  years  of  age  on  their  admission. 
At  Cambridsfe  the  law  was  less  riirid. 

The  Act  of  Uniformity  under  Charles  II.  imposed  with  more  strin- 
gency than  ever  subscription  on  the  clergy  and  eveiy  head  of  a  col- 
lege. But  the  Toleration  Act  of  William  and  Mary  gave  some  relief 
by  e-<empting  dissenting  ministers  from  subscribing  to  Arts.  XXXIV- 
XXXVI.  and  a  portion  of  XXVII.  Subsequent  attempts  to  relax  or 
abolish  subscription  resulted  at  last  in  the  University  Tests  Act  of 
1S71,  by  which  'no  one,  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Durham,  in  order 
to  take  a  degree,  €xcej)t  in  divinity,  or  to  exercise  any  i-ight  of  grad- 
uates, can  be  required  to  make  any  profession  of  faith.'' 

RELATION    TO  THE    EDWARDINE    ARTICLES. 

The  Elizabethan  Articles  differ  from  the  Edwardine  Articles,  be- 
sides minor  verbal  alterations — 

(1.)  In  the  omission  of  seven  Articles  (Edwardine  X.,  XVI.,  XIX., 
XXXIX.  to  XLIL).  The  last  four  of  them  reject  certain  Anabaptist 
doctrines,  which  had  in  the  mean  time  disappeared  or  lost  their 
importance.^  Art.  XIX.  of  the  old  series,  touching  the  obligation 
of  the  moral  law,  was  transferred  in  substance  to  Art.  VII.  of  the 
new  series. 

(2.)  In  the  addition  of  four  Articles,  viz. :  On  the  Holy  Ghost  (Eliz. 
V.) ;  on  good  works  (XII.) ;  on  the  participation  of  the  wicked  in  the 
eucharist  (XXIX.) ;  on  communion  in  both  kinds  (XXX.). 

(3.)  In  the  partial  curtailment  or  amplification  of  seventeen  Articles. 
Among  the  amplifications  are  to  be  noticed  the  list  of  Canonical  and 
Apocryphal  Books  (VL),  and  of  the  Homilies  (XXXV.) ;  the  restric- 
tion of  the  number  of  sacraments  to  two  (XXV.);  the  condemnation 
of  transubstantiation,  and  the  declaration  of  the  spiritual  nature  of 
Christ's  presence  (XXVIII.) ;  the  disapproval  of  worship)  in  a  foreign 
tongue  (XXIV.) ;  the  more  complete  approval  of  infant  baptism 
(XXVIL),  and  clerical  marriage  (XXXII.). 

'  The  various  acts  enforcing  and  relaxing  subscription  are  conveniently  collected  in  the 
Prnyer-Book  Interleaved,  London,  7th  ed.  1873,  pp.  3G0  sqq.  See  also  chap.  xi.  of  Hard- 
ivick's  Ilistor)/  of  the  Articles. 

*  See  p.  615. 
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The  difference  of  the  two  series,  and  their  relation  to  the  Thirteen 
Articles,  will  be  more  readily  seen  from  the  following  table: 


TiiiuTEEN   Articles. 
1538. 

1.  De  Unitate  Dei  ct  Tii- 
nitatc  Personarum. 

2.  De  Peccato  Originali. 

3.  De  duabus  Cliristi  Na- 
turis. 

4.  De  Justificationc. 

5.  De  Ecclesia. 

6.  De  Baptismo. 

7.  De  Eucharistia. 

8.  De  Pcenitentia. 

9.  De  Sacramentorum 
Usu. 

10.  De  Miuistris  Eccle- 
siiE. 

11.  De  Ritibus  Ecclesias- 
ticis. 

12.  De  Rebus  Civilibus. 

13.  De  Corporum  Rcsur- 
rectione  et  Judicio  Extre- 
mo. 

[This  order  follows,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  tlie  order  of 
the  doctrinal  articles  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession.] 


FOKTY-TWO    AUTICLES. 

1553. 

1.  Of  faith  in  the  holie 
Trinitie. 

2.  That  the  worde,  or 
Sonne  of  God,  was  made  a 
very  man. 

3.  Of  the  goying  dounc 
of  Christe  into  Helle. 

4.  The  Resurrection  of 
Christe. 

5.  The  doctrine  of  holie 
Scripture  is  sufficient  to 
Saluation. 

6.  The  olde  Testamentc 
is  not  to  be  refused. 

7.  The  three  Credes. 

8.  Of  originali  or  birthe 
sinne. 

9.  Offrce  wille. 

10.  Of  Grace. 

11.  Of  the  Justification 
of  manne. 

12.  Workes  before  Justi- 
fication. 

13.  Workes  of  Superero- 
gation. 

14.  No  man  is  without 
sinne,  but  Christe  alone. 

15.  Of  sinne  against  the 
holie  Ghosto. 

IG.  Blasphemie  against 
the  holie  Glioste. 

17.  Of  predestination  and 
election. 

18.  We  must  truste  to  ob- 
teine  eternal  salvation  onely 
by  the  name  of  Christ. 

19.  All  men  are  bound  to 
kope  the  moral  commaundr 
emcntcs  of  the  Lawe. 

20.  Of  the  Church. 

21.  Of  the  aucthoritie  of 
the  Churche. 

22.  Of  the  aucthoritie  of 
General  Counsailes. 


TniiiTY-xiNE  Articles. 
1571. 

1.  Of  Faith  in  the  Holy 
Trinity. 

2.  Of  Christ  the  Son  of 
God,  which  was  made  very 
man, 

3.  Of  the  Going  down  of 
Christ  into  Hell. 

4.  Of  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ. 

5.  Ofthe  Holy  Ghost. 

G.  Of  the  Sufficiency  of 
the  Holy  Scripture  for  Sal- 
vation. 

7.  Of  the  Old  Testament. 

8.  Of  the  Three  Creeds. 

9.  Of  Original  or  Birth 
Sin. 

10.  Of  Free  Will. 

11.  Of  the  Justification 
of  man. 

12.  Of  Good  Works. 

13.  OfWorks  before  Jus- 
tification. 

14.  Of  Works  of  Super- 
erogation. 

15.  Of  Christ  alone  with- 
out sin. 

IG.  Of  Sin  after  Baptism. 


17.  Of  Predestination  and 
Election. 

18.  Of  obtaining    Salva- 
tion by  the  name  of  Christ. 


19.  Ofthe  Church. 

20.  Of  the  Authority  of 
the  Church. 

21.  Of  the  Authority  of 

General  Councils. 
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23.  Of  Purgatorie. 

24.  No  maiine  maie  min- 
ister in  the  Congregation 
except  he  be  called. 

25.  Menne  must  speake 
in  the  Congregation  in 
soche  toung  as  the  people 
understandeth. 

26.  Of  the  Sacramentes. 

27.  The  wickednesse  of 
the  Ministres  dooeth  not 
take  awaie  the  eifectuall 
operation  of  Goddes  ordi- 
nances. 

28.  Of  Baptisme. 

29.  OftheLordes  Supper. 


30.  Of  the  perfcicte  obla- 
cion  of  Christe  made  upon 
the  crosse. 

31.  The  state  of  single 
life  is  commaunded  to  no 
man  by  the  worde  of  God. 

32.  Excommunicate  -pev- 
soues  are  to  bee  auoided. 

33.  Tradicions  of  the 
Churche. 

34.  Homelics. 

35.  Of  the  booke  of 
Praiers  and  Ceremonies  of 
the  Churclie  of  England. 

36.  Of  Ciuile  Magistrates. 

37.  Cliristien  mennes 
gooddes  are  not  commune. 

38.  Christien  menne  maie 
take  an  oath. 

39.  The  Resurrection  of 
the  dead  is  not  yeat  brought 
to  passe. 

40.  The  soulles  of  them 
that  departe  this  life  doe 
neither  die  witli  the  bodies 
nor  sleep  idlie. 

41.  Heretickes  called  Mil- 
lenarii. 

42.  All  men  shall  not  bee 
saued  at  the  length. 


22.  Of  Purgatory. 

23.  Of  Ministering  in  the 
Congregation. 

24.  Of  Speaking  in  the 
Congregation  in  such  a 
tongue  as  the  people  un- 
derstandeth. 

25.  Of  the  Sacraments. 

26.  Of  the  Unworthiness 
of  Ministers  ■uhicli  hinder 
not  the  eifect  of  the  Sacra- 
ments. 

27.  Of  Baptism. 

28.  Of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

29.  Ofthe  Wicked  which 
eat  not  the  Body  of  Christ  in 
the  use  ofthe  Lord's  Sujjper. 

30.  Of  Both  Kinds. 

31.  Of  the  one  Oblation 
of  Christ  finished  upon  the 
cross. 

32.  Of  the  IMarriage  of 
Priests. 

33.  Of  Excommunicate 
Persons,  how  they  are  to 
be  avoided. 

34.  Of  the  Traditions  of 
the  Church. 

35.  Of  Homilies. 

36.  Of  Consecrating  of 
Bishops  and  Ministers. 

37.  Of  Civil  Magistrates. 

38.  Of  Christian  men's 
goods,  which  are  not  com- 
mon. 

39.  Of  a  Christian  man's 
oath. 

The  Ratification. 
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§  81.  The  Ιντεκγκετλτιον  of  the  Articles. 

The  tlieological  interpretation  of  the  Articles  by  English  writers 
lias  been  mostly  conducted  in  a  controversial  rather  than  an  historical 
spirit,  and  acconiniodated  to  a  particular  school  or  party.  Moderate 
Iligh-Churclnnen  and  Arniinians,  Λνΐιο  dislike  Calvinism,  represent 
them  as  purely  Lutheran  ;  ^  Anglo-Catholics  and  Tractarians,  who  abhor 
both  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism,  endeavor  to  conform  them  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  contemporary  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  ;2  Cal- 
vinistic  and  evangelical  Low-Churchmen  find  in  them  substantially 
their  own  creed.^  Continental  historians,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
rank  the  Churcli  of  England  among  the  Reformed  Churches  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Lutheran,  and  her  Articles  are  found  in  every  collec- 
tion of  Reformed  Confessions.^ 

The  Articles  must  be  understood  in  their  natural  grammatical  and 
historical  sense,  from  the  stand-point  and  genius  of  the  Reformation, 
the  public  and  private  writings  of  their  compilers  and  earliest  ex- 
pounders. In  doubtful  cases  we  may  consult  the  Homilies,  the  Cate- 
chism, the  several  revisions  of  the  Prayer-book,  the  Canons,  and  other 
contemporary  documents  bearing  on  the  refoi-mation  of  doctrine  and 
discipline  in  the  Church  of  England. 

In  a  preceding  section  we  have  endeavored  to  give  the  historical  key 
for  the  understandinfi  of  the  doctrinal  character  of  the  English  Arti- 
cles.     A  closer  examination  Avill  lead  us  to  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  The  Articles  are  Catholic  in  the  (ecumenical  doctrines  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  like  all  the  Protestant  Confessions 
of  the  Reformation  period ;  and  they  state  those  doctrines  partly  in 
the  veiT  words  of  two  Lutheran  documents,  viz.,  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession and  the  Wurtemberg  Confession. 

'  So  Archbisliop  Laurence,  of  Cashel,  and  Hardwick,  in  their  learned  works  on  the  Articles. 

"^  Newman,  I'lisey,  Forbes.  Archbishop  Land  had  jjrcpared  tlie  way  for  this  Romanizing 
interpretation. 

^  Even  tlie  I'liritans  accepted  the  doctrinal  Articles,  and  the  Westminster  Assemlily  first 
made  them  the  basis  of  its  Calvinistic  Confession. 

*  From  the  Corpvs  et  Sijntagma  down  to  the  collections  of  Niemeyer  and  Biickel.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Muhler  likewise  numbers  the  Articles  among  the  Reformed  (Calvinistic) 
Confessions,  Sipnhonk,  p.  22.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Articles  have  no  place  in  any  collec- 
tion of  Lutheran  symbols;  still  less,  of  course,  could  they  be  included  among  Greek  or  Latin 
svnibols. 
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2.  They  are  Augustiniaii  in  the  anthropological  and  soteriological 
doctrines  of  free-will,  sin,  and  grace:  herein  likewise  agreeing  Avitli 
tlie  Continental  Reformers,  especially  the  Lutheran. 

3.  They  are  Protestant  and  evangelical  in  rejecting  the  peculiar 
errors  and  abuses  of  Rome,  and  in  teaching  those  doctrines  of  Script- 
ure and  tradition,  justification  by  faith,  faith  and  good  works,  the 
Church,  and  the  number  of  sacraments,  which  Lutlier,  Zwingli,  and 
Calvin  held  in  common. 

4.  They  are  liefornied  or  moderately  Calvhilstic  in  the  two  doc- 
trines of  Predestination  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  M'hich  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  Churches  differed ;  although  the  chief  Reformed  Con- 
fessions were  framed  after  the  Articles. 

5.  They  are  Erastian  in  the  political  sections,  teacliing  the  closest 
union  of  Church  and  State,  and  the  roj'al  supremacy  in  matters  eccle- 
siastical as  well  as  ci\il;  with  the  difference,  however,  that  the  Eliza- 
bethan revision  dropped  the  title  of  the  king  as  *■  supreme  head  in 
earth,'  and  excluded  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments  from 
the  'chief  government'  of  the  English  Cliurch  claimed  by  the  crown.' 
All  tlie  Reformation  Churches  Avere  more  or  less  intolerant,  and  en- 
forced uniformity  of  belief  as  iar  as  they  had  the  power ;  but  the 
Calvinists  and  Puritans  Avere  more  careful  of  the  rights  of  the  Church 
over  against  the  State  than  tlie  Lutherans. 

G.  Art.  XXXV.,  referring  to  tlie  Prayer-book  and  tlie  consecration 
of  archbishops,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  is  purely  Anglican  and 
Episcopalian,  and  excited  the  oiiposition  of  the  Puritans. 

\Ve  ha.\Q  now  to  furnish  the  proof  as  far  as  the  doctrinal  articles 
are  concerned. 

τη  Ε    ARTICLES   AND    ΤΠΕ    AUGSBURG    CONFESSION. 

The  Edwardine  Articles  were  based  in  part,  as  already  observed, 
upon  a  previous  draft  of  Thirteen  Articles,  Avhich  was  the  joint  prod- 
uct of  German  and  English  divines,  and  based  upon  the  doctrinal 

'  Tlie  modification  of  the  ro\-al  supremacy  in  Art.  XXXVII.,  as  compared  with  Art. 
XXXVI.  ot'EJwai'd,  was  intended  to  meet  the  scruples  of  Romanists  and  Calvinists.  Never- 
theless this  article,  and  the  two  acts  of  supremacy  and  uniformity,  form  the  basis  of  that  re- 
strictive code  of  laws  which  pressed  so  heavily  for  more  than  two  centuries  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestnnt  dissenters.  Comp.  the  third  chapter  of  Ilalhim's 
Constitutional  History  of  England  (Harjier's  ed.  pp.  71  sqq.). 
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Articles  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Some  passages  wei-e  trans- 
fci-icd  verbatim  from  the  Lutheran  document  to  the  Thirteen  Ai'ti- 
cles,  and  from  these  to  the  Forty-two  (1553),  and  were  retained  in  the 
EHzabethan  revision  (1563  and  1571).  This  will  aj)})ear  from  the 
following  comparison.  The  corresponding  words  are  printed  in 
italics. 


AuGSBLTRG  Confession. 

1530. 

Art.  I.  Dc  Deo. 

EcclesijT?  niagno  consensu 
apud  nos  docent,  Dccretum 
Nicicnai  Synodi,  de  imitate 
essentiiB  diviuie  et  de  tribus 
jjersonis,  verum  et  sine  ulla 
dubitatione  credendum 
esse.  Videlicet,  quod  sit 
una  essentia  divina,  quiE  et 
appelhitur  et  est  Bens,  ceter- 
7ms,  incorporeus  impartibilis^ 
inimensa  poteiitia,  sapientia, 
honitate,  creator  et  conserva- 
tor omnium  rerum,  visibi- 
lium  et  invisibiliiim ;  et  ta- 
men  tres  sint  personce,  ejus- 
dem  essenti(B  et  potentice,  et 
coajternaj,  Pater,  Filius  et 
Spiritus  Sanctus.  Et  no- 
mine personoj  utuntur  ea 
significatione,  qua  usi  sunt 
in  hac  causa  scriptores 
ecclesiastic!,  ut  signiticct 
non  partem  aut  (pialitatem 
in  alio,  sed  quod  proprie 
subsistit. 

Damnant  onines  hicreses, 
contra  Imnc  articulum  ex- 
ortas,  ut  iMauicluOos,  qui 
duo  principia  ponebant, 
Bonum  et  Malum;  item 
Valentinianos,  Arianos, 
Eunomianos,     Mahometis- 


TniRTEEx  Articles. 

1538. 

Art.  I.  De  Unitate  Dei  et 

Trinitate  Personarum. 

De  Unitate  Essentia;  Di- 
viniE  et  de  Tribus  Personis, 
censemus  decretum  Nicena; 
Synodi  verum,  et  sine  ulla 
dubitatione  credendum 
esse,  videlicet,  quod  sit  una 
Essentia  Divina,  qune  et  ap- 
pellatur  et  est  Deus,  mter- 
nus,  incorporeus,  imparti- 
hilis,  immensa  ])otentta,  sa- 
ptientia,  lonitate,  creator  et 
conservator  omnium  rerum 
visibilium  et  invisihilium,  et 
tamen  tres  sint  jiersoncB  ejus- 
devi  essenticB  et  pot  entice,  et 
coaeterniB,  Pater,  Filius,  et 
Spiritus  Sanctus;  et  no- 
mine personaj  utimur  ea 
significatione  cpia  usi  sunt 
in  hac  causa  scriptores 
ecclesiastici,  ut  significet 
non  ])artem  aut  (pialitatcm 
in  alio,  sed  ([uod  proprie 
subsistit. 

Daninanius  onines  lisre- 
ses  contra  liunc  articulum 
exortas,  lit  Manicha;os,  qui 
duo  principia  ponebant, 
Bonum  et  xlalum :  item 
Valentinianos,  Arianos, 
Eunomianos,     Mahometis- 


TniRTY-NiNE  Articles. 

1563. 

Art.  I.  De  Fide  in  Sacro- 

sanctum  Trinitatcm. 

Unus  est  \ivus  et  verus 
Deus  ceternus,  incorporeus, 
impart ibilis,  impassibilis, 
immensa  potentice,  sapientioR 
ac  bonitatis:  creator  et  ωη- 
servator  omnium  tum  visibi- 
lium turn  inrisibiliuin.  Et 
in  unitate  liuius  divina;  na- 
tune  tres  sunt  Persons  ejus- 
dem  essenti(e,  potenti(e,  ac 
seternitatis,  Pater,  Filius,  et 
Spiritus  Sanctus.^ 


The  same  ]):issage  occurs  in  tlie  Refornintio  Lfiqum  err/es{<istirnrnin  (De  Snnima  Trini- 
tate, c.  2),  a  work  prepared  l>y  a  coniinittee  consisting  of  Cranmer,  Peter  Martyr,  ami  six 
others,  ir>.")l.  It  was  edited  by  CaidwelJ,  Oxford,  1850,  and  serves  as  a  commentary  on  the 
Articles.     i:'ee  Hardwick,  j'j).  S2  and  o71. 
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AuGSBTTRG  Confession. 
1530. 

tas,  et  omues  horum  simi- 
les. Damnant  et  Samosa- 
tenos,  veteres  et  neotericos, 
qui,  cum  tantum  unam  per- 
sonam esse  coutendant,  de 
Verbo  et  de  Spiritu  Sauoto 
astute  et  imiDie  rhetorican- 
tur,  quod  non  sint  personae 
distinctae,  sed  quodVerbura 
siguificet  vorbum  vocale,  et 
Spiritus  motum  in  rebus 
creatum. 

Art.  III.  De  Filio  Dei. 

Item  decent,  quod  Vei•- 
Ιιΐ7η,  hoc  est,  Filius  Dei, 
assumjyserit  Immanam  natu- 
ram  in  utero  beatm  Mariae 
mrginis,  ut  sint  dum  naturae, 
divina  et  liumana,  in  unitate 
personcB  inseparahiliter  con- 
jimcta,  tinus  Christus,  vere 
Deiis  et  vere  homo^  natus  e.x 
virgine  Maria,  vere  ^Jrtssi/s, 
crucijixus,  mortuus,  et  sepul- 
tus,  ut  recondliaret  nobis 
Patrem,  et  hostia  esset  non 
tantum  pro  culpa  originis, 
sed  etiam  pro  omnibus  actu- 
alibus  hominum  peccatis. 

Idem  descendit  ad  infe- 
ros, et  vere  resurrexit  tertia 
die,  deinde  ascendit  ad 
ccelos,  ut  sedeat  ad  dexte- 
ram  Patris,  et  perpetuo  reg- 
net  et  dominetur  omnibus 
creaturis,  sanctificet  cre- 
dentes  in  ipsum,  misso  in 
corda  corum  Spiritu  Sanc- 
to,  qui  regat,  consoletur  ac 
vivificet  eos,  ac  defendat 
adversus  diabolum  et  vim 
peccati. 

Idem  Christus  palam  est 
rediturus,  ut  judicet  vivos 
et  mortuos,  etc.,  juxta  ^m- 
bolum  Apostolorum. 


Thirteen  Articles. 
1538. 

tas,  et  omnes  horum  simi- 
les, Damnamus  et  Samosa- 
tenos,  veteres  et  neotericos, 
qui  cum  tantum  unam  jier- 
sonam  esse  contendant,  de 
Verbo  et  Spiritu  Sancto 
astute  et  impie  rhetorican- 
tur,  quod  non  sint  persouae 
distinctse,  sed  quodVerbum 
siguificet  verbum  vocale,  et 
Spiritus  motum  in  rebus 
creatum. 

Art.  III.  Dc  Duabus  Christi 
Naturis. 

Item  docemus,  quod  Ver- 
bum, hoc  est  Filius  Dei,  as- 
sumpserit  humanam  natu- 
ram  in  utero  beatm  Mariaj 
virginis,  ut  sint  duee  naturm, 
divina  et  Jnunana,  in  xinitate 
personcB  inseiMrabiliter  con- 
junctce,  unus  Christus,  vere 
Deus,  et  vere  homo,  natus  ex 
virgine  Maria,  vere  2}(issus, 
crucifixus,  mortuus,  et  sepul- 
tus,  ut  reconciliaret  nobis 
Patrem,  et  hostia  esset  non 
tantum  pro  culpa  originis, 
sed  etiam  pro  omnibus  actu- 
alibus  hominum  peccatis. 

Item  descendit  ad  infe- 
ros, et  vere  resurrexit  tertia 
die,  deinde  ascendit  ad 
ccelos,  ut  sedeat  ad  dexte- 
ram  Patris  et  perpetuo  reg- 
net  et  dominetur  omnibus 
creaturis,  sanctificet  cre- 
dentes  in  ipsuni,  misso  in 
corde  eorum  Spiritu  Sanc- 
to, qui  regat,  consoletur,  ac 
vivificet  eos,  ac  defendat 
adversus  diabolum  et  vim 
peccati. 

Idem  Christus  palam  est 
rediturus  ut  judicet  vivos 
et  mortuos,  etc.,  juxta  Sym- 
bolum  Apostolorum. 


TlIIRTY-NINE   ARTICLES. 

1563. 


Art.  II.  Verbum  Dei  verum 
homiuem  esse  factum. 

Filius,  qui  est  Verbum  Pa- 
tris ab  seterno  a  Patre  geni- 
tus  verus  et  aeternus  Deus, 
ac  Patri  consubstantialis, 
in  utero  Beatce  virginis  ex 
illius  substantia  naturam 
humanam  assu7npsit :  ita  ut 
duce  naturw,  divina  et  hu- 
mana  integre  atque  per- 
fecte  in  unitate  personce, 
fucrint  inseparabiliter  con- 
iunctce:  ex  quibus  est  ^inus 
Christus,  verus  Deus  et  verus 
hmno:  qui  vere  passus  est, 
c7-ucifixus,  mortuus,  et  sepul- 
tus,  ut  Patrem  nobis  recon- 
ciliaret, esset(\ue  hostia  non 
tantum  pro  cidim  originis, 
verum  etiam  pro  omnibus 
act  ualibus  h  om  inum  peccatis. 
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Augsburg  Confession. 

1530. 

AiiT.  IV.  uc  Justitica- 

tioue. 

Item  decent,  quod  hoiiii- 
nes  lion  possint  justificari 
cornm  Deo  propriis  viriljus, 
meritis  ant  operihus^  sed 
gratis  justiticentur  froiAer 
Christum  ])cr  fidem,  cum 
credunt  se  in  gratiam  roci- 
pi,  et  peccata  rcmitti  prop- 
ter Christum,  qui  sua  morte 
pro  nostris  peccatis  satisfe- 
cit.  Hauc  fidem  imputat 
Deus  pro  justitia  coram 
ipso.     Rom.  III.  et  IV. 

Art.  VII.  De  Ecclcsia. 

Item  decent,  quod  una 
Sancta  Ecclesia  pej^etuo 
mansura  sit.  Est  autem 
Ecclesia  congregatio  Sanc- 
torum [Versammlung  aller 
G Id uhigeii],  in  qua  Evange- 
lium  recte  [?'em]  docetur,  et 
recte  [laut  des  Evangelii] 
administrantur  Sacramenta. 

Et  ad  veram  unitatem 
EcclesiiE  satis  est  consen- 
tire  de  doctrina  Evangelii 
et  administratione  Sacra- 
mentorum.  Nee  uecesse 
est  ubique  esse  similes  tra- 
ditiones  humanas,  seu  ritus 
aut  ceremonias,  ab  homini- 
bus  institutas.  Sicut  in- 
quit  Paulus  (Eph.  iv.  5,  6) : 
Una  fides,  unum  Baptisma, 
unus  Deus  et  Pater  om- 
nium, etc. 

Art.  XIII.  De  Usu  Saera- 

mentorum. 

De   usu    SacrauuMitorum 

docent,    quod    Sacramenta 

■instifiita  sint,  7i07i  modo  ut 


Thirteen  Articles. 

1538. 

Art.  IV.    De  Justifica- 

tione. 

[Art.  IV.  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  is  enlarged,  and 
Art.  V.  added.  In  this 
case  the  English  Articles 
do  not  give  the  language, 
but  the  sense  of  the  Lu- 
theran symljols,  with  the 
unmistakealjle  '  sola  fide,' 
which  was  Luther's  Avatch- 
word.l 


Thirty-nine  Articles. 

15G3. 

Art.  XI.  De  Ilominis  lusti- 

ficationc. 

Tantum  j^ropter  meritum 
Domini  ac  Servatoris  no- 
stri  lesu  Christi,  2ifr  fidem, 
non  propter  opjera  et  merita 
nostra,  iusti  coram  Deo  re- 
putamur.  Quare  sola  fide 
nos  iustificari,  doctrina  est 
saluberrima,  ac  consola- 
tionis  plenissima :  ut  in 
Ilomilia  de  lustificatione 
homiuis  fusius  c.xplicatur. 


Art.  V.  De  Ecclesia. 

[This  Article  is  much  en- 
larged, and  makes  an  im- 
portant distinction  between 
the  Church  as  the  '  congre- 
gatio omnium  sanctorum 
et  fidelium''  (the  invisible 
Church),  which  is  the  mys- 
tical body  of  Christ,  and 
the  Church  as  the  '  congre- 
gatio omnium  hominum 
qui  bai)tizati  sunt'  (the 
visible  Church).] 


Art.  IX.  De  Sacramento- 
rum  Usu. 
Docemus,    quod    Sacra- 
menta qua?  iier  verbum  Dei 
instituta   sunt,  non  tantum 


Art.  XIX.  De  Ecclesia. 

Ecclesia  Christi  visibilis. 
est  coetus  fidelium,  in  quo 
verbum  Dei  purum  jDradi- 
catur,  et  sacramenta,  quoad 
ea  c[ua!  necessario  exiguu- 
tur,  iu.Kta  Christi  institu- 
tum  7'ecte  administrantur.^ 

Sicut  erravit  Ecclesia 
Hierosolyraitana,  Alexan- 
drina  et  Antiochena  :  ita  et 
erravit  Ecclesia  Romana, 
non  solum  quoad  agenda 
et  Civremoniarum  ritus,  \g- 
rum  in  his  ctiam  qua?  cre- 
denda  sunt. 

[Compare  Art.  XXXIII., 
which  treats  of  ecclesias- 
tical traditions,  and  corre- 
sponds in  sentiment  to  the 
second  clause  in  Art.  VII, 
of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion.] 

Art.  XXV.    De   Sacra- 
ment is. 
Sacramenta  a  Christo  in- 
stituta non  tantum  sunt  notoi 
jn'ofessionis  Christianorum, 


Tlie  silence  of  this  Article  concerning  the  episcopal  succession  viixs  observed  by  JolifFe, 
prebendary  at  Worcester,  who  iuUled  nniong  tlie  marks  of  the  Churc^,  '  legitima  et  contiitua  suc- 
cessio  vicariorum  C/irisli.^    ' 


§  SI.  THE  I^'TERΓRETΛTION  OF  THE  ARTICLE^. 
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sed  certa  qucedam  potius  tes- 
timonia,  et  efficacia  s'tgna 
graticB  atque  bona}  in  nos  to- 
luntatis  Dei^  pe/•  quce  invisi- 
Mliter  ipse  in  noMs  oi^eratur, 
nostramque^(Z^??i  in  se,  non 
solum  excitat,  verum  etiam 
confivmat. 


Thirteen  Articles. 
1538. 
sint  noUc  professionis  inter 
C/u'istianos,  sed  magis  certa 
qumdam  testimonia  et  effiai- 
cia  signa  gratice,  et  honce  vol- 
untatis Dei  erga  7ios,2}er  quce 
Deus  vuisibiliter  operatur 
in  nobis,  et  suam  gratiani  in 
nos  iuvisibiliter  diffundit, 
siquideiu  ea  rite  susceperi- 
mus ;  quodque  jier  ea  exci- 
tatur  et  confirmatur  fides  in 
his  qui  eis  utuntur.  Porro 
docemus,  quod  ita  utendum 
sit  sacramentis,  ut  in  adul- 
tis,  prseter  veram  contri- 
tioncm,  necessario  etiam 
debeat  accedere  fides,  qua? 
crcdat  prssentibus  promis- 
sionibus,  quae  per  sacra- 
menta  ostenduntur,  exUi- 
bentur,  et  prsestautur.  Ne- 
que,  etc. 


Besides  tliese  passages,  there  is  a  close  resemblance  in  tlionglit, 
tliougli  not  in  language,  in  the  statements  of  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin,^  and  of  tlie  possibility  of  falling  after  justification.^  Several  of 
the  Edwardine  Articles,  also,  which  were  omitted  in  the  Elizabethan 
revision,  were  suggested  by  Art.  XVII.  of  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
M'hich  is  directed  against  the  Anabaptists. 


Augsburg  Confession. 
1530. 
sint  notoi  professionis  inter 
homines,  sed  magis  ut  sint 
signa  et  testimonia  volunta- 
tis Dei  erga  nos,  ad  excitan- 
dam  et  confirmandam  fidem 
in  liis,  qui  utuntur,  ijrojjo- 
sita.  Itaque  utendum  est 
Sacramentis  ita,  ut  fides  ac- 
cedat,  qua3  credat  promis- 
sionibus,  quae  per  Sacra- 
menta  exhibentur  et  osten- 
duntur. 

Damnant  igitur  illos,  qui 
decent,  quod  Sacramenta 
ex  opere  oiDeratojustificent, 
nee  decent  fidem  requiri  in 
usu  Sacramentoruni,  qua? 
credat  remitti  peccata. 


THE    ARTICLES    AND   ΤΠΕ    AVLETEMBEEG   CONFESSION. 

In  the  Elizabetlian  revision  of  tlie  Articles  another  Lutheran  Con- 
fession was  used  (in  Arts.  II.,  V.,  VI.,  X.,  XL,  and  XX.) — namely,  the 
Cottfessio  Wurtemhergica,aYa.\\\\  np  by  the  Suabian  Eeformer,  Bren- 
■tius  (at  a  time  when  he  was  still  in  full  harmony  with  Melanchthon), 
in  tlie  name  of  Duke  Christopher  of  Wiirtemberg  (1551),  and  pre- 
sented by  his  delegates  to  the  Council  of  Trent  (Jan.  24, 1552).^     Soon 

'  Conf.  Aug.  Art.  II.,  Eng:lish  Art.  IX.,  from  Augustine. 

°  Conf.  Aug.  Art.  XII.  (^  Damnant  Aimlmptistas  qui  negnnt  semel justifiratos  posse  amittere 
Spiritum  Srinctui/i,^  etc.),  English  Art.  XVI. 

^  Printed  in  the  Cm-jms  et  Syntagma  Conf.,  and  in  Dr.  Heppe's  Bekenntniss-Schriften  der 
nltprotestnntisrhen  Kirche  Deutsrhlands,  Cassel,  185Γι,  pp.  491-50+.  See  above,  §  \1 ,  pp.  343 
sq.     Archbishop  Laurence  {Bamjiton  Lectures,  pp.  40  and  233  .sqq. )  first  discovered  and 
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after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  the  negotiations  with  the  German 
Lutherans  (wliich  had  been  broken  off  in  1538)  Avere  resumed,  -with  a 
view  to  join  the  Smalcaldian  League,  but  led  to  no  definite  result.  It 
was  probably  during  these  negotiations  that  the  ΛV^irtemberg  Confes- 
sion became  known  in  England ;  and  as  it  had  acquired  a  public  noto- 
riety by  its  presentation  at  Trent,  and  was  a  restatement  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  adapted  to  the  new  condition  of  things,  it  was  very 
natural  that  it  should  be  compared  in  the  revision  of  the  Articles. 
jMelanchthon's  'Saxon  Eepetition  of  the  Augsburg  Confession'  would 
indeed  have  answered  the  same  purpose  equally  well,  but  perhaps  it 
was  not  known  in  time. 


CONFESSIO  WURTEMBERGICA,  1553. 

Art.  it.  De  Filio  Dei  (Ileppe,  p.  492). 

Credimus  et  confitemur  Filium  Dei, 
Dominuiu  nostrum  Jesum  Christum,  ab 
a?terno  a  Patre  suo  genitum,  verum  et 
acternum  Deum,  Patri  suo  consubstantia- 
1cm,  et  in  pleuitudlue  temporis  factum 
liomiuem,  etc. 

Art.  III.  De  Spiritu  Sancto  (Heppe, 
p.  493). 

Credimus  et  confitemur  Spiritum  Sanc- 
tum ab  a)terno  procedere  a  Deo  Patre  et 
Filio,  et  esse  ejusdcm  cum  Patre  et  Filio 
cssentiic,  majestatis,  et  gloria;,  verum  ac 
seternum  Deum. 

Art.  XXX.  De  Sacra  Scrii)tura  (IIcppc, 
p.  540). 

Sacram  Scrii)turam  vocamus  eos  Cano- 
nicos  libros  vcteris  et  novi  Testamenti,  de 
ipiorum  authoritate  in  Ecclesia  ηηη(μ^ηι 
dubitatum  est. 


TlIIRTV-NENE   ARTICLES,  1563. 

Art.  II.  Verbum  Dei  verum  liominem 
esse  factum. 

Ab   reterno  a  Patre  genitus,  vcrus  et 
leternus  Deus,  ac  Patri  consubstantialis. 


Art.  V.  De  Spiritu  Sancto. 

Spiritus  Sanctus,  a  Patre  et  Filio  pro- 
cedens,  ejusdem  est  cum  Patre  et  Filio 
essentia^,  majestatis,  et  gloria;,  verus  ac 
a;tcrnus  Deus. 


Art.  VI.  Divinie  Scripturic  doctrina 
sufficit  ad  salutcm. 

.  .  .  Sacrse  Scriptura;  nomine  eos  Cano- 
nicos  libros  veteris  et  novi  Testamenti  in- 
telligimus,  de  quorum  auctoritatci  in  Ec- 
clesia nunquam  dubitatum  est. 


pointed  out  this  resemblance.  Hardwick  (pp.  126  sqq.)  and  the  'Interleaved  Prayer-Book' 
.s])cak  of  tlie  Confession  of  Breiitiiis  alternntely  as  tiie  'Saxon'  Confession,  and  the  'Wiir- 
teniberK*  (or  Wirtenihurg !)  Confession,  as  if  the  Saxon  city  of  Wittenberg  and  the  Duchy 
(now  Kingdom)  of  WUrtetnherg  were  one  and  the  same.  The  'Saxon  Confession,'  so  called, 
or  the  '  l{epetition  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,'  is  a  different  document,  written  about  the 
same  lime  and  for  tlie  .same  purpose  by  Melanclulion,  in  behalf  of  tiie  AVittenheig  and  other 
Saxon  di\  inos.  See  above,  p.  340,  and  the  Oxford  ISylloge,  whieli  incorporates  the  Saxon  but 
not  the  Wuitemberg  Confession. 


§  81.  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  ARTICLES. 
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CONFESSIO  WURTEMBEUGICA,  1553. 

Art.  IV.  De  Peccato  (Hei^pc,  p.493). 

Quod  autem  nonnulli  affirmant  liomini 
post  la23sum  tantam  animi  integritatem 
relictani,  ut  possit  sese,  iiaturalibus  suis 
viribus  et  bonis  operibus,  ad  fidem  et  in- 
vocationem  Dei  convertere  ac  pra?parare, 
hand  obscure  puguat  cum  Apostolica 
doctriua,  et  cum  vero  Ecclesia3  Catholic» 
consensu. 

Art.  V.  De  Justificatione  (Hei^pe, 
p.  495). 

Homo  enim  fit  Deo  acceptus,  ct  repu- 
tatur  coram  eo  Justus,  propter  solum 
Filium  Dei,  Dominum  nostrum  Jcsum 
Christum,  per  fidem. 

Art.  VIII.  De  Evangclio  Christi  (He2:)pc, 
p.  500). 

Nee  veteris  nee  novi  Testament!  lio- 
minibus  contingat  a?terna  salus  propter 
meritum  operum  Legis,  sed  tantum  prop- 
ter n\eritum  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi, 
per  fidem. 

Art.  VII.  De  Bonis  Operibus  (Ileppe, 
p.  499). 

Non  est  autem  sentiendum,  quod  iis 
bonis  operibus,  qua;  per  nos  facimus,  in 
judicio  Dei,  ubi  agitur  de  expiatione  pec- 
catorum,  et  placatione  divinaj  ira?,  ac 
inerito  seternas  salutis,  confidendem  sit. 
Omnia  enim  bona  opera,  quiB  nos  faci- 
mus, sunt  imperfecta,  nee  possunt  severi- 
tatem  divini  judieii  ferre. 

Art.  XXXII.  De  Ecclesia  (Ilcppe, 
p.  544). 

Credimus  et  confitemur,  quod  una  sit 
Saneta  Catholica  et  Apostolica  Ecclesia, 
juxta  symbolum  Apostolorum  et  Nica;- 
uum.  .  .  . 

Quod  hiEC  Ecclesia  habcat  jus  judi- 
eandi  de  omnibus  doetrinis,  juxta  illud, 
Prohate  spirifus,  num  ex  Deo  sint. 

Quod  hsec  Ecclesia  habeat  jus  inter^ire- 
tandie  Scripturae. 


TniRTY-NiKE  Articles,  1563. 

Art.  X.  De  Libero  Arbitrio. 

Ea  est  hominis  post  lapsum  Ada;  con- 
ditio, ut  sese,  naturalibus  suis  viribus  et 
bonis  operibus,  ad  fidem  et  invocationem 
Dei  convertere  ac  praeparare  non  possit. 
[The  next  clause,  '  Quare  absque  gratia 
Dei,'  etc.,  is  taken  almost  verbatim  from 
Augustine,  De  gratia  et  lib.  arhitrio,  c.  17 
(al.  33).] 

Art.  XI.  De  Ilominis  Justificatione. 

Tantum  propter  meritum  Domini  ac 
Servatoris  uostri  Jesu  Christi,  per  fidem, 
non  propter  opera  et  mcrita  nostra,  justi 
coram  Deo  reputamur. 


Art.  XII.  De  Bonis  Operibus. 

Bona  opera,  quaj  sunt  fructus  fidei,  et 
justificatos  sequuntur,  quanquam  peccata 
nostra  expiare,  et  divini  judieii  severita- 
tem  ferre  non  possunt,  Deo  tamen  grata 
sunt  et  accepta  in  Christo.  .  .  . 


Art.  XX.  De  Ecclcsiaj  Autoritate. 

Habet  Ecclesia  ritus  sive  ceremonias 
statuendijus,  et  in  fidei  eontroversiis  auc- 
toritatem,  quamvis  Ecclesia3  non  licet 
quicquam  instituere,  quod  verbo  Dei 
scripto  adversetur,  nee  unum  Scripture 
locum  sic  cxpouere  potest,  ut  alteri  con- 
tradicat. 


630  'ί'ί"'  CREEDS  OF  CHRISTENDOM. 

THE    ARTICLES    AND    THE    EEFOKMED    CONFESSIONS. 

AVe  HOW  proceed  to  those  doctrines  in  whicli  the  Lutheran  and  the 
Reformed  Churches  differed  and  finally  separated — namely,  the  doc- 
trines of  predestination  and  the  eucharistic  presence.  Here  we  find 
the  English  Articles  on  the  Keformed  side.  The  authors  and  revisers 
formed  their  views  on  these  subjects  partly  from  an  independent  study 
of  the  Scriptures  and  Augustine,  partly  from  contact  Avith  the  Swiss 
divines. 

The  principal  Reformed  Confessions  were  indeed  puLIishcd  at  a 
later  date — the  Gallican  Confession  in  1559;  the  Belgic  in  15G1 ;  tlic 
Heidelberg  Catechism  in  1563 ;  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession  in 
15GG.  But  Zwingli's  and  Bullinger's  works,  Calvin's  Institutes  (1536), 
and  his  Tract  on  the  Lord's  Supper  (1541),  the  Zurich  Consensus  (1549), 
and  the  Geneva  Consensus  (1552),  must  have  been  more  or  less  known 
in  England.  Bishop  Hooper  had  become  a  thorough  disciple  of  Bull- 
inger  by  a  long  residence  in  Zurich  before  the  accession  of  Edward 
Λ^Ι.,  and  was  consulted  on  the  Articles.  Cranmer  (as  previously  men- 
tioned) embraced,  with  Ridley,  the  Reformed  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  eai'ly  as  1548 ;  he  corresponded  with  the  Swiss  Reformers, 
as  well  as  with  Melanchthon,  and  invited  them  (March  1552)  to  En- 
gland to  frame  a  generid  creed;  and  he  was  in  intimate  personal  con- 
nection with  Bucer,  Peter  Martyr,  John  Laski,  and  Knox  at  the  time 
he  framed  the  Articles.'  From  the  same  period  we  have  a  remarkable 
witness  to  the  influence  of  Calvin's  tracts  in  defense  of  the  doctrine  of 
predestination.^  Bartholomew  Trahcron,  then  Dean  of  Chichester,  and 
Lil)rarian  to  King  Edward,  wrote  to  Bullinger  from  London,  Sept.  10, 
1552,  as  follows:^  Ί  am  exceedingly  desirous  to  know  what  you  and 
the  other  very  learned  men  who  live  at  Zurich  think  respecting  the 
predestination  and  providen(;e  of  God.  If  you  ask  the  reason,  there 
are  certain  individuals  hei'e  who  lived  among  you  some  time,  and  who 
assert  that  you  lean  too  much  to  Melanchthon's  views.*    But  the  greater 

'  One  of  the  last  letters  of  Cranmer  was  written  from  Iiis  prison,  lao.",  to  Teter  Martyr, 
wlio  was  a  decided  Calvinist.     See  Zurich  Letters,  First  Series,  Vol.  I.  p.  L'!). 

'^  See  above,  p.  47+. 

'  Ztirich  Letters,  First  Seriei<,  Vol.  I.  p.  325. 

*  From  this  we  might  infer  that  Rlelanchthon's  influence,  in  consequence  of  his  abandon- 
ment of  absolute  predestinarianism,  was  declining  in  England,  while  Calvin's  was  increasing. 
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number  among  us,  of  whom  I  own  myself  to  be  one,  embrace  tlie 
opinion  of  John  Calvin  as  being  perspicuous,  and  most  agreeable  to 
Iiolj  Scripture.  And  we  truly  thank  God  that  that  excellent  treatise 
of  the  very  learned  and  excellent  John  Calvin  against  Pighius  and  one 
Georgius  Siculus  should  have  come  forth  at  the  very  time  when  the 
question  began  to  be  agitated  among  ns.^  For  we  confess  that  he  has 
thrown  much  light  upon  the  subject,  or  rather  so  handled  it  as  that  we 
have  never  before  seen  any  thing  more  learned  or'  more  plain.  "We  are 
anxions,  however,  to  know  what  are  your  opinions,  to  which  we  justly 
allow  much  weight.  AVe  certainly  hope  that  you  differ  in  no  respect 
from  his  excellent  and  most  learned  opinion.  At  least  you  will  please 
to  point  ont  Avhat  you  approve  in  that  treatise,  or  think  defective,  or 
reject  altogether,  if  indeed  you  do  reject  any  part  of  it,  which  we  shall 
not  easily  believe.'  To  this  letter  Bullinger  replied  at  length,  but  not 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Dean,  who  wrote  to  him  again,  June  3, 1553, 
as  follows:  2  'You  do  not  approve  of  Calvin,  when  he  states  that  God 
not  only  foresaw  the  fall  of  the  first  man,  and  in  hiin  the  ruin  of  his 
posterity,  but  that  he  also  at  his  own  pleasure  ari-anged  it.  But  un- 
less we  allow  this,  we  shall  certainly  take  away  both  the  providence 
and  the  wisdom  of  God  altogether.  I  do  not  indeed  perceive  how 
this  sentence  of  Solomon  contains  any  thing  less  than  this:  "The 
Lord  hath  made  all  things  for  himself ;  yea,  even  the  wicked  for  the 
day  of  evil"  (Prov.  xvi.  4-).  And  that  of  Paul:  "Of  him  and  through 
him,  and  to  him  are  all  things"  (Rom.  xi.  36).  I  pass  over  other  ex- 
pressions which  the  most  learned  Cal\  in  employs,  because  they  occur 
e^•erywllere  in  the  holy  Scriptures.' 

The  Elizabethan  revision  was  the  work  of  the  Marian  exiles,  who 
felt  themselves  in  complete  theological  harmony  with  the  Swiss 
divines,  especially  with  Bullinger  of  Zurich,  who  represented  an  im- 
proved type  of  Zwinglianism,  and  agreed  with  Calvin  on  the  subject 

'  He  means  the  Consensus  Generensis  de  crlerna  Dei  prcrdestinatione,  Avliicli  a])peared  in 
]Γ)Γ)2,  and  acquired  semi-symbolical  antliority  in  Geneva.  Calvin  liad  also  previously  (1543) 
written  a  tract  against  Pighius  on  the  doctrine  of  free-will,  and  dedicated  it  to  Melanchthon, 
who  gratefully  acknowledged  the  compliment,  but  modestly  intimated  his  dissent  and  his  in- 
ability to  harmonize  the  all-ruling  providence  of  God  with  the  action  of  the  human  will,  gee 
Stahelin,  C'«/i•.  Vol.  I.  p.  241. 

^  Zurich  Letters,  Έη-Βί  Series,  Vol.  I.  p.  327.  Bullinger's  tract  De  providentia,  which  was 
occasioned  by  Traheron,  is  still  extant  in  MS.  in  Zurich,  and  is  fully  noticed  by  Schweizer. 
See  above,  p.  475. 

Vol.  I.— S  s 
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of  tlic  Lord's  Supper  (as  expressed  in  the  Consensus  Tigurinus,  1540), 
but  was  more  moderate  and  guarded  on  the  subject  of  predestination.^ 
Ills  writings  seem  to  liave  been  better  known  and  exerted  more  in- 
fluence in  the  earlier  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  than  those  of  Cahin, 
which  were  more  congenial  to  the  Scotch  mind;  but  they  became  all- 
powerful  even  in  England  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

On  this  point  we  have  the  explicit  testimonies  of  the  very  men  who 
were  the  chief  assistants  of  Arclibisliop  Parker  in  the  revision  of  the 
Articles.  Bishop  Horn,  of  AVincliester,  Avrote  to  Uenry  Bullinger, 
Dec.  13, 15G3,  soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  Latin  revision  :  'We  have 
throuo-hout  Enoland  the  same  ecclesiastical  doctrine  as  yourselves.  .  .  . 
The  people  of  England  entertain  on  these  points'  [the  sacraments,  and 
'against  the  ubiquitarianism  of  Brentius']  'the  same  opinions  as  you 
do  at  Zurich.' 2  Bishop  Grindal,  of  London,  afterwards  (1575)  the 
successor  of  Parker  in  the  primacy,  Avrote  to  Bullinger,  Aug.  27, 15G6 : 
'AVe,  who  are  now  bishops,  most  fully  agree  in  the  pure  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  Avith  your  churches,  and  with  the  Confession  you  have 
lately  set  forth'  [i.e.,  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession,  which  appeared 
in  the  same  year].  'And  we  do  not  regret  our  resolution;  for  in  the 
mean  time,  the  Lord  giving  the  increase,  our  churches  are  enlarged 
and  established,  which  under  otiier  circumstances  would  have  bcconie 
a  prey  to  tlie  Ecebolians,  Lutherans,  and  semi-papists.'^  In  a  letter  to 
Calvin, dated  June  19, 1563,  Grindal  says:  'As  you  and  Bullinger  are 
almost  the  only  chief  pillars  remaining,  we  desire  to  enjoy  yon  both 
(if  it  please  God)  as  long  as  possible.  I  purposely  omit  mention  of 
Brentius,  who  having  undertaken  the  advocacy  of  tlie  very  worst  of 
causes'  [ubiquitarianism],  'seems  no  longer  to  acknowledge  us  as 
brethren.'*  The  letters  of  Bishop  Cox,  of  Ely,  to  Bullinger  and  Peter 
Martyr,  though  not  so  explicit,  breathe  the  same  spirit  of  grateful  re- 


*  On  Bullinger's  intimate  personal  relations  Avith  English  divines,  which  began  before  the 
reign  of  Edward  and  continued  till  his  death  (1  Γ>7Γ>),  compare  Testalozzi's  Ileinrich  Bullinijer, 
pp.441  sqq. 

'  Zurich  Letters,  Second  Series,  Vol.  I.  (Α.Ό.  1Γ)Γ)8- 1570),  p.  ΙΠό. 

'Ibid.  p.  109.  Ecebolns  was  a  so])hist  of  Constantinoijlc  in  the  fonrth  century,  who  fol- 
lowed the  Emperor  Julian  in  his  apostasy. 

*  Ibid.  Vol.  II.  p.  »7.  Brentius  advocated  the  absolute  ubiiiuity  of  Christ's  body,  and 
fiercely  attacked  the  Reformed  in  several  tracts,  from  l.")()0  to  \'Λ\  (ten  years  after  he  wrote 
the  Wiirtemberg  Confession).  lie  was  answered  bv  Bullinger  and  I'eter  Martyr.  See  above, 
p.  L".)u. 
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spect  and  affection.  The  strong  testimony  of  Bishop  Jewel  of  Sales- 
bury,  the  final  reviser  of  the  English  text  and  chief  author  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Homilies,  we  have  already  quoted.^ 

PKEDESTINATION    AND    ELECTION. 

On  the  premnndane  myster}^  of  predestination,  which  no  system  of 
philosophy  or  theology  can  satisfactorily  solve  in  this  Avorld,  and  which 
ought  to  be  approached  with  profound  reverence  and  humility,  all  the 
lieformers,  in  their  private  writings,  followed  originally  the  teaching' 
of  tlie  great  Augustine  and  the  greater  St.  Paul ;  meaning  thereby  to 
cut  human  merit  and  pride  at  the  roots,  and  to  give  all  the  glory  of 
our  salvation  to  God  alone.  But  the  Lutheran  symbols  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  later  Formula  of  Concord)  are  silent  on  the  subject, 
while  most  of  the  Beformed  standards,  under  the  influence  of  Calvin, 
give  it  a  prominent  place.  The  English  Articles  handle  it  with  much 
wisdom  and  moderation,  dwelling  exclusively  on  the  election  of  saints 
or  predestination  to  life.  Vie  give  the  XYIIth  Article  in  its  original 
form  with  the  later  amendments;  the  clauses  which  were  omitted  in 
the  Elizabethan  revision  are  printed  in  italics,  the  words  which  were 
inserted  or  substituted  are  inclosed  in  brackets. 

Art.  XVII. 

OF    PREDESTINATION    AND    ELECTION. 

Predestiiiiition  to  Life  is  the  everlasting  purpose  of  God,  whereby  (before  the  foundations 
of  the  world  were  laid)  he  hath  constantly  decreed  by  his  counsel  secret  to  us,  to  deliver  from 
curse  and  damnation  those  whom  he  hath  chosen  [in  Christ]^  out  of  mankind,  and  to  bring 
them  by  Christ  to  everlasting  salvation,  as  vessels  made  to  honor.  AVherefore,  such  as  have 
[they  which  be  endued  with]  so  excellent  a  benefit  of  God  given  vnto  them,  be  called  accord- 
ing to  God's  purpose  by  his  .^pjrit  working  in  due  season :  they  through  grace  obey  the  call^ 
iiig :  they  be  justified  freely  :  they  be  made  sons  [of  God]  by  adoption  :  they  be  made  like 
the  image  of  God's  [his]  only  begotten  Son  Jesus  Chi-ist:  they  walk  religiously  in  good  works, 
and  at  length,  by  God's  mercy,  they  attain  to  everlasting  felicity. 

As  the  godly  consideration  of  Predestination,  and  our  Election  in  Christ,  is  full  of  sweet, 
])leasant,  and  unsi)eakable  comfort  to  godly  persons,  and  such  as  feel  in  themselves  the  work- 
ing of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  mortifying  the  Avorks  of  the  flesh,  and  their  earthly  members,  and 
drawing  u])  their  mind  to  high  and  heavenly  things,  as  well  because  it  doth  greatly  establish 
and  confirm  their  faith  of  eternal  salvation  to  be  enjoyed  through  Christ,  as  because  it  doth 

'  See  his  letter  to  his  revered  teacher,  Peter  Martyr,  p.  603.  Grindal  called  him  after  his 
death  (Sept.  22, 1571),  '  the  jewel  and  singular  ornament  of  the  Church,  as  bis  name  implies.' 
— Zurich  Letters,  Second  Series,  Vol.  I.  p.  2G0.  An  adversary,  Moren,  said  of  him  :  Ί  should 
love  thee.  Jewel,  if  thou  wert  not  a  Zwinglian  ;  in  thy  faith  I  hold  thee  an  heretic,  but  surely 
in  thy  life  thou  art  an  angel.'  Queen  Elizabeth  ordered  a  copy  of  Jewel's  'Apology  of  the 
Church  of  England' (1Γ)(!2)  to  be  chained  in  every  parish  church. 

^  The  insertion  'in  Christ'  is  Scriptural  and  in  accordance  with  all  the  Reformed  Con- 
fessions.    There  is  no  election  out  of  Christ  or  apart  from  Christ. 
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ferventlv  kimlle  tlicir  love  tOAvavds  God:  so,  for  curious  and  carnal  persons,  lacking  the  Spirit 
of  C'lirLst,  to  lune  coiitiiuially  before  tlieir  eves  the  sentence  of  God's  I'redestiniition,  is  a  most 
dangerous  downfall,  uhcrchy  the  Devil  minj  [dotlij  thrust  tliern  eitlier  into  desperation,  or 
into  wretchlessness  of  most  unclean  living,  no  less  ])erilous  than  desperation. 

Furthermore,  although  the  Decrees  of  Predestination  are  nn/cnown  unto  us,  yet  we  must  re- 
ceive God's  promises  in  such  wise,  as  they  be  generally  set  forth  to  us  in  holy  Scripture ; 
and.  in  our  doings,  that  Will  of  God  is  to  be  followed,  which  we  have  exj)ressly  declared  unto 
us  in  the  Word  of  God. 

This  Article  can  not  be  derived  from  tlie  Augsburg  Confession,  nor 
from  the  Thirteen  Articles,  nor  from  the  Wiirtemberg  Confession — for 
they  omit  the  subject  of  predestination  altogether'  — nor  from  Melanch- 
tlion's  private  writings,  for  he  abandoned  his  former  views,  and  sug- 
gested the  synergistic  theoiy  as  early  as  1535,  and  more  full}'  in  1548.2 
It  can  not  be  naturally  understood  in  any  other  than  an  Augustinian 
or  moderately  Calvinistic  sense.  It  does  not,  indeed,  go  as  far  as  the 
Lambeth  Articles  (1505),  which  the  stronger  Calvinism  of  the  rising 
generation  thought  necessary  to  add  as  an  explanation.  It  omits  the 
knotty  points  ;  it  is  cautiously  framed  and  guarded  against  abuse.^  But 
it  very  clearly  teaches  a  free  eternal  election  in  Christ,  Avhich  carries 
with  it,  by  way  of  execution  in  time,  the  certainty  of  the  call,  justifica- 
tion, adoption,  sanctiiication,  and  final  glorification  (Rom.  viii.  29,  30). 

'  W^ith  the  exception  of  an  incidental  allusion  to  the  absolute  freedom  of  divine  grace  in 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  Art.  V.,  De  JMinisterio:  ^Per  verbum  et  sacramenta  tamqtiam  per 
instrumenta  donatur  S/>iritus  Sanctus,  quifidem  efficit,  cm  et  quando  visum  kst  Deo,  in  iis 
qui  audiunt  evanf/eliiuii.^  Com])are  with  this  the  expression  of  the  Form.  Concordiiu  (Sol.  decl. 
Art.  II.  de  lib.  arbitr.  p.  G73) :  '  Trahit  Deus  hominem,  quem  conveeteke  decrevit.'  It  is 
significant  that  in  the  altered  edition  of  1540  Melanchthon  omitted  the  words  '«δ/  et  qiuindo 
visum  est  Deo,'  as  also  the  words  '  non  adjuvante  Deo'  in  Art.  XIX.  The  brevity  of  allusion 
shows  that  even  in  1530,  although  still  holding  to  the  Augustinian  scheme,  he  laid  less  stress 
on  it  than  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Loci.  Tliis  appears  also  from  a  letter  to  Brentius,  Sept. 
30,  1531  (Corj).  Ri'f.Vo].  11.  p.  547),  where  IMelanchthon  says:  ^  Sed  erjo  in  iota  Apologia 
fiigi  illnin  longnm  et  inexplicahilevi  disputationem  de  prevdestinaiione.  Uhiqne  sic  loquor, 
qtiasi  prcedestinatio  seqiiatur  nostram  Jidein  et  opera.' 

^  See  above,  ])p.  2G2  sqq.,  and  Schweizer,  Centraldogmen,\o\.  I.  p.  384.  There  is  not  a 
trace  of  synergism  in  tlieXVlIth  Art.,  and  Art.  X.  expressly  denies  the  freedom  of  will,  while 
Melanchthon  asserts  it  in  the  later  editions  of  his  Loci  (^  Liberum  arbitrium  esse  in  homine 
fncultutem  npplirandi  se  ad  gratiam').  Laurence  (p.  170)  and  llardwick  (p.  383)  derive  the 
last  clause  about  the 'general' promises  and  the  'revealed  will'  from  Melanchthon,  but  the 
same  sentiments  are  found  in  Calvin,  15ullinger,  and  the  Reformed  Confessions.      See  below. 

^  This  element  of  caution  and  modesty  is  well  ex])ressed  by  Hishop  Ridley  :  '  In  these  mat- 
ters [of  God's  election]  I  am  so  fearful  that  I  dare  not  speak  further,  yea,  almost  none  other- 
wise than  the  very  text  doth,  as  it  Averc,  lead  me  by  the  hand.'  Ridley's  Works  (Farker  ed.), 
p.  3(18.  He  thus  wrote  in  a  letter  of  sympathy  to  his  friend  and  chajilain,  Bradford,  who  in 
prison,  at  London,  had  a  dispute  with  a  certain  '  free-wilier, 'Henry  Hart,  and  wrote  an  ex- 
cellent 'Defense  of  T'dection.'  This  treatise  was  approved  by  his  fellow-prisoners,  and  shows 
what  an  unspeakable  comfort  they  derived  from  this  doctrine.  See  The  Wiitings  of  John 
Bradford,  Martyr,  1555  (Barker  Soc.  ed.),  pp.  307  sqq. 
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This  is  all  that  is  essential,  and  a  matter  of  dogma  in  the  Reformed 
Churches ;  the  rest  of  what  is  technically  called  Calvinism,  in  distinc- 
tion from  Arminianism,  is  logical  inference,  and  belongs  to  the  tlie- 
ology  of  the  school.  It  should  be  remembered  that  all  the  Reformed 
Confessions  (even  tlie  Canons  of  Dort,  the  Westminster  Confession,  and 
the  Helvetic  Consensus  Formula)  keep  within  the  limits  of  infralapsa• 
rianism,  which  puts  the  fall  under  ά pennissive  decree,  and  makes  man 
alone  responsible  for  sin  and  condemnation ;  the  most  authoritative,  as 
the  Helvetic  Confession  of  Bullinger,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and 
the  Brandenburg  Confessions  (also  the  Scotch  Confession  of  1560)  teach 
only  the  positive  and  comforting  part  of  predestination,  and  ignore  or 
deny  a  separate  decree  of  reprobation ;  thus  taking  the  ground  prac- 
tically that  all  that  are  saved  are  saved  by  the  free  grace  of  God,  Avhile 
all  that  are  lost  are  lost  by  their  own  guilt.  They  also  teach  that  God's 
promises  and  Christ's  redemption  are  general,  and  that  "we  must  abide 
by  the  revealed  will  of  God,  which  sincerely  offers  the  gospel  salvation 
to  all  who  repent  and  believe.^ 

The  remarks  of  the  Article  about  the  '  sweet,  pleasant,  and  unspeak- 
able comfort'  of  our  election  in  Christ,  and  the  caution  against  abuse 
by  carnal  persons,  are  consistent  only  with  the  Calvinistic  interpretation, 
and  wholly  inapplicable  to  Arrainian  views,  which  are  neither  comfort- 
able nor  dangerous,  and  have  never  thrust  any  man  '  into  desperation, 
or  into  wretchlessness  of  most  unclean  living.'^ 

The  view  here  taken  is  confirmed  by  the  contemporary  testimonies 


^  Conf.  Helv.  post.,  cap.  X.  :  ^  Bene  sperandum  est  de  omriibiis.  Vestrum  non  est  de  Ms  cu- 
riosius  inquirere.  .  .  .  Audienda  est  proedicatio  evangelii,  eique  credendum  est,  et  pro  indubi- 
tato  habendum,  si  credis  ac  sis  in  Christo,  electum  te  esse.  ..."  Venite  ad  me  omnes,"  etc.  .  .  . 
"Sic  I)eus  dilexit  mundum,"  etc.  .  .  .  '''' Non  est  voluntas  Patris,  ut  quisque  de  his  pusillis 
pereat."  ,  .  .  Promissiones  Dei  sunt  universales  fidelibus''  (not  electis),  etc.  Heidelb.  Cat. , 
Qu.  37:  '  Christ  bore  the  wrath  of  God  against  the  sin  of  the  whole  Imman  race  (I  Pet.  ii.  24  ; 
1  John  ii.  2,  etc.).'  Conf.  Belg.,  Art.  XIII. :  '■  Svfficit  nobis  ea  duntaxat  discere  quce  ipse 
verba  suo  nos  docet,  neque  has  fines  transilire  fas  esse  ducimus.'  Calvin  himself  often  warns 
against  idle  curiosity  and  speculation  on  the  secret  will  of  God,  and  exhorts  men  to  abide  by 
tlie  revealed  will  of  God.  See  the  passages  quoted  by  Stalielin,  Vol.  II.  p.  279.  Comp.  the 
remarks  of  Dr.  Julius  Miiller  on  the  Reformed  Confessions  concerning  predestination,  in  his 
work,  Die  evang.  Union  (18Γ)4),  p.  214,  and  his  Dogmat.  Abhandlungen  (1870),  p.  194. 

^  Dr.  Cunningham  (^The  Reformers  and  the  Theology  of  the  Reformation,  p.  194),  says  :  'It 
is  only  the  Calvinistic,  and  not  the  Arminian  doctrine  that  suggests  or  requires  such  guards 
or  caveats  ;  and  it  is  plainly  impossible  that  such  a  statement  could  ever  have  occurred  to  the 
comjjilers  of  the  Articles  as  proper  and  necessary,  unless  they  had  been  distinctly  aware  that 
they  had  just  laid  down  a  statement  which  at  least  included  the  Calvinistic  doctrine.' 
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jiliviuly  quoted,  and  by  the  first  learned  commentator  of  the  Articles, 
Thomas  Rogers,  who  Avas  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Bancroft,  and  did 
not  sympathize  witli  the  Puritan  party.  lie  draws  the  following  proj)- 
ositions  from  the  X\^IItli  Article,  and  fortifies  them  with  abundant 
Scripture  passages  :^ 

'  1.  There  is  a  predestination  of  men  unto  everlasting  life. 

'  2.  Predestination  hath  been  from  everlasting. 

'  3.  They  who  are  predestinate  unto  salvation  can  not  perish. 

'  4.  Not  all  men,  but  certain,  are  predestinate  to  be  saved. 

'  5.  In  Christ  Jesus,  of  the  mere  will  and  purpose  of  God,  some  are 
elected,  and  not  others,  unto  salvation, 

'  0.  They  who  are  elected  unto  salvation,  if  they  come  unto  years  of 
discretion,  are  called  both  outwardly  by  the  "Word  and  inwardly  by 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

'7.  The  predestinate  are  both  justified  by  faith,  sanctified  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  shall  be  glorified  in  the  life  to  come. 

'  8.  The  consideration  of  predestination  is  to  the  godlj'-wise  most 
comfortable,  but  to  curious  and  carnal  persons  very  dangerous. 

'  9.  The  general  promises  of  God,  set  forth  in  the  holy  Scriptures, 
are  to  be  embraced  of  us. 

'  10.  In  our  actions,  the  Word  of  God,  which  is  his  revealed  will, 
must  be  our  direction.' 

To  this  theological  comment  I  add  the  judgment  of  an  impartial 
and  well-informed  secular  historian.  Henry  Ilallam^  declares  that  the 
Articles  on  predestination,  original  sin,  and  total  depravity,  'after 
making  e\ery  allowance  for  want  of  precision,  are  totally  irreconcil- 
able with  the  scheme  usually  denominated  Arminian.'  He  justly 
appeals  in  confirmation  of  this  judgment  to  contemporary  and  other 
early  authorities,  and  adds :  '  AVhatever  doubts  may  be  raised  as  to  the 
Calvinism  of  Cranmer  and  Tlidle}',  there  can  surely  be  no  room  for 
any  as  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Anglican  Church  under  Elizabeth.  We  find 
explicit  proofs  that  Jewel,  Nowell,  Sandys,  and  Cox  professed  to  concur 
with  the  Peformcrs  of  Zurich  and  Geneva  in  every  point  of  doctrine. 

'  The  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  etc.,  first  iiiiblished,  London,  1580, 
Paiker  Society  ed.  (by  J.  J.  S.  Perowne),  1804,  p.  143.  Tliis  imiJOitant  work  lias  not  been 
even  alluded  to  by  any  writer  I  bave  consulted  on  tlie  subject. 

"  Constit.  History  of  Enyland,  ch.  vii.  p.  2οϋ  (Amer.  ed.). 
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The  works  of  Calvin  and  Bullinger  became  the  text-books  in  the  En- 
glish universities.  Those  who  did  not  hold  the  predestinarian  theory 
Λvere  branded  with  reproach  by  the  name  of  Free-willers  and  Pela- 
gians; and  when  the  opposite  tenets  came  to  be  advanced,  as  they 
were  at  Cambridge  about  1590,  a  clamor  was  raised  as  if  some  nnusual 
heresy  had  been  broached.' 

The  Arminian  interpretation  of  the  Article  under  consideration  is 
an  anachronism  and  a  failure.  The  Lutheran  interpretation  is  more 
plausible,  but  true  only  so  far  as  the  Lutheran  system  is  itself  Au^us- 
tiiiian.  The  Tractarian  interpretation,  which  identifies  eternal  elec- 
tion with  ecclesiastical  calling,  and  the  elect  with  the  baptized,  is  con- 
trary both  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Article.  It  must  in  all  fair- 
ness be  admitted  that  Art.  XVIL,  in  connection  Λvith  Arts.  X.  and 
XIIL,  implies  the  infralapsarian  scheme,  and  that  the  Lambeth  Arti- 
cles are  not  a  reaction,  but  a  legitimate  though  one-sided  development. 

Note.• — The  anti-Calviiiistic  interpretation  began  after  the  Fynod  of  Dort  witli  Archbisliop 
Laud,  or  his  biographer,  Peter  Heylin  (in  his  Historia  Quinqu-Articularis,  London,  IGGO, 
which  was  answered  and  refuted  by  Henry  Hickman,  in  liis  Hisloria  Quinqu-Arttcularis  Ex- 
ttrticulata,  1673).  It  was  maintained,  with  hesitation,  by  Waterland  (1721),  more  decidedly 
by  Dr.  Winchester,  d.  1780  (Dissertation  on  the  XVIItli  Article,  new  ed.  London,  1808) ;  by 
Dean  Kipling  {The  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  proved  not  to  he  Culvinistic,  Cam- 
bridge, 1802)  ;  I)y  Bishop  Tomline,  d.  1827  (.4  Refutation  of  Calvinism,  London,  1811);  and, 
with  considerable  learning,  by  Archbishop  Laurence,  d.  1830  {Bamjit.  />eci.,  Lect.  λ'ΙΙ.  and 
VIII.,  Oxford,  1834,  od  ed.  1838) ;   and  by  Hardwick  {Hisi.oflhe  Articles). 

Laurence  and  Hardwick,  as  already  remarked,  trace  Article  XVII.  to  Lutheran  sources, 
but  tiiey  overlook  the  ditference  between  the  Lutheran  system  (which  admits  the  Augns- 
linian  premises,  and  even  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  election  of  grace — see  the  Formula 
of  Concord,  ch.  xi.)  and  the  Arminian  system  (which  denies  the  Augustinian  anthropology, 
and  makes  I)oth  election  and  reprobation  conditional),  and  show  more  dislike  than  real  knowl- 
edge of  Calvin.  It  is  little  less  than  a  caricature  when  Laurence  says  of  Calvin  that  his 
'love  of  hypothesis'  was  superior  to  his  great  talent  and  piety  (p.  43);  that  his  '■vanity  in- 
duced him  to  frame  a  peculiar  system  of  his  own'  (pp.  2G2,  263),  and  that  '  no  man,  perhaps, 
was  ever  less  scrupulous  in  the  adoption  of  general  expressions,  and  no  man  adopted  them 
with  more  mental  reservations'  (p.  375).  Principal  Cunningham  has  exposed  this  unfairness 
(The  Reformers  and  the  Theology  of  the  Reformers,  1866,  pp.  17!)  sqq.). 

Bishop  Burnet  (who  was  an  Arminian  and  Latitudinarian)  and  Bishop  Browne  (a  moderate 
High-Chmchman)  hesitate  between  the  Augustinian  and  the  Arminian  interpretation.  Bur- 
net, after  calmly  reviewing  the  different  theories  of  predestination,  sa3's  (p.  236,  Oxford  ed.)  : 
'  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  that  the  Article  seems  to  be  framed  according  to  St.  Austin's 
doctrine :  it  supposes  men  to  be  under  a  curse  and  damnation,  antecedently  to  predestination, 
from  which  they  are  delivered  by  it;  so  it  is  directly  against  the  supralapsarian  doctrine;  nor 
does  the  Article  make  any  mention  of  reprobation — no,  not  in  a  hint;  no  definition  is  made 
concerning  it.  The  Article  does  also  seem  to  assert  the  efficacy  of  grace^that  in  whicii  the 
knot  of  the  whole  difficulty  lies  is  not  defined  ;  that  is,  whether  God's  eternal  purjiose  or  de- 
cree was  made  according  to  what  he  foresaw  his  creatures  would  do,  or  purely  upon  an  abso- 
lute will,  in  order  to  his  own  glory.     It  is  very  probable  that  those  who  penned  it  meant  that 
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the  decree  was  absolute;  but  yet  since  tliey  bave  not  said  it,  those  who  subscribe  the  Articles 
do  not  seem  to  be  bound  to  any  thing  that  is  not  expressed  in  them  ;  and,  therefore,  since  tiie 
Kemonstrants  do  not  deny  but  that  God  having  foreseen  what  all  mankind  would,  according 
to  all  the  ditlerent  circumstances  in  whicli  they  should  be  put,  do  or  not  do,  he  upon  that  did 
by  a  firm  and  eternal  decree  lay  that  whole  design  in  all  its  branches,  which  he  executes  in 
lime ;  they  may  subscribe  this  Article  without  renouncing  their  opinion  as  to  this  matter.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Calvinists  have  less  occasion  for  scruple,  since  the  Article  does  seem  more 
jilainlji  to  favor  them.  The  tliree  cautions  that  are  added  to  it  do  likewise  intimate  that  St. 
Austin's  doctrine  was  designed  to  be  settled  by  tlie  Article:  for  the  damjer  of  metis  having 
the  sentence  of  God's  predestination  aiwnj/s  before  their  eyes,  which  may  occasion  either  desper- 
ation on  the  one  hand,  or  the  wretchedness  of  most  v.nclean  living  on  the  other,  belongs  oidy  to 
that  sitle  ;  since  these  mischiefs  do  not  arise  out  of  the  other  hypothesis.  The  other  two,  of 
taking  t  lie  promises  of  God  in  the  sense  in  ichich  they  are  set  forth  to  us  in  holy  Scriptures,  and 
of  following  that  will  of  (jod  that  is  expressly  declared  to  us  in  the  Word  of  God,  relate  very 
visibly  to  the  same  opinion.' 

Bishop  Browne,  after  a  long  discussion,  comes  to  the  conclusion  (p.  42,"))  that  'the  Article 
was  designedly  drawn  up  in  guarded  and  general  terms,  on  purpose  to  comprehend  all  persons 
of  tolerably  sober  views.  ...  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  believe  that  Cranmer"s  own  opinions 
were  certainly  neither  Arminian  nor  Calvinistic,  nor  probably  even  Augustinian ;  yet  I  can 
hardly  think  that  he  would  have  so  worded  this  Article  had  he  intended  to  declare  very  deci- 
dedly against  either  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  election.' 

Bisliop  Forbes,  .1  Tractarian,  admits  the  Article  to  be  'Augustinian,  but  not  Calvinistic' 
(p.  252),  and  identifies  the  baptized  with  the  elect,  saying  (p.  254),  'God's  predestination  is 
bestowed  on  every  baptized  Christian.  .  .  .  The  fact  of  God  bringing  men  to  baptism  is 
synonymous  with  his  choosing  them  in  Christ  out  of  mankind.' 

John  Wesley,  unable  to  reconcile  Art.  XVII.  with  his  Arminianian,  omitted  it  altogether 
f  om  ills  revision  of  the  Articles. 

BAPTISMAL    KEGENERATION   A>;D    FALL   FROM   GRACE. 

The  Articles  teach  also  the  possibility  of  falling  away  from  grace 
(XVI.)  and  the  doctrine  of  general  baptismal  regeneration  (XXVII.). 
This  seems  to  exclude  an  absolute  decree  of  election  'to  everlasting 
life,'  which  involves  iinal  perseverance  as  a  necessary  means  to  a  cer- 
tain end.  Hence  the  attempts  to  explain  away  either  the  one  or  the 
other  in  order  to  save  the  logical  consistency  of  the  formulary, ^ 

In  Article  XVI.  there  is  no  real  difficulty.     It  is  directed  against 

'  Dr.  Goode,  in  his  learned  work,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  as  to  the  Effects 
(f  B(i})tism  in  the  case  of  Infants  (184!)),  labors  to  show  that  inasmuch  as  the  founders  of  the 
Church  of  England  were  Calvinists,  they  can  not  have  held  the  Tractarian  doctrine  of  bajjtis- 
nud  regeneration,  which  is  incompatible  with  Calvinism.  Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  who  after- 
wards seceded  to  Rome,  showed,  in  his  Doctrine  of  Holy  Baptism  (London,  184!»),  in  opjiosi- 
tion  to  Goode,  that  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England  do  clearly  teach  baptismal 
regeneration.  J.  B.  Mozley,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  his  able  work  on 
The  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Baptismal  liegeneration{\MX\aoi\,  18.")G),  takes  a  middle  ground, 
viz.,  that  the  Church  of  England  imjioses  the  doctrine  'that  God  gives  regenerating  grace  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  baptized,'  and  tolerates  the  doctiine  'that  God  gives  grace  sufficient 
for  salvation  only  to  some  of  this  body,' and  'that  theseUwo  positions  can  not  really  be  in  col- 
lision with  each  other,  though  apparently  they  are.'  Mozley  grapjiles  with  the  difiicultics  of 
the  problem,  but  has  after  all  not  succeeded  in  making  it  clear. 
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the  Anabaptists,  who  '  say  tliey  can  no  more  sin,'  and  the  modern  No- 
vatians,  who  '  deny  the  place  of  forgiveness  to  such  as  truly  repent,'  and 
accords  M'ith  a  similar  article  in  the  Augsburg  Confession.^  It  simply 
teaches  the  possibility  of  a  temporary  fall  of  the  baptized  and  regen- 
erated, but  not  a  total  and  final  fall  of  the  elect,  as  is  clear  from  th.e 
addition, 'and  by  the  grace  of  God  we  may  arise  again  and  amend  our 
lives.'  This  is  quite  consistent  with  Augnstinianism,  and  even  with 
the  most  rigorous  form  of  Calvinism.^ 

On  the  subject  of  baptism  the  Anglican  Church  agrees  much  more 
with  the  Lutheran  than  with  the  Calvinistic;  creed.  She  retained  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  baptismal  ]-egenei'ation,  but  rejected  the  opiis 
operatiim  theory,  and  the  doctrine  that  baptism  destrovs  the  nature  of 
original  sin  as  well  as  its  guilt.  Baptismal  regeneration  is  taught 
indefinitely  in  Article  XXVII. ,^  more  plainly  in  the  Catechism,*  and 
in  the  baptismal  service  of  the  Litni-gy,  which  pronounces  every  child 
after  baptism  to  be  regenerated.^ 

'  Comp.  Augs.  Conf.,  Art.  XII.  :  ''  Oamnant  Anaba/itistas,  qui  negant  semel  justificatos 
posse  amittere  Spiritum  Sanctum.  .  .  .  Damnantur  et  Novatiani  qui  nolehant  ahsolvere  hipsos 
post  baptismutn  redeuntes  ad  pcenitentiam.'  Also  Biillinger's  Coiifes.  Helv.,  cap.  XIV.: 
'' Damnainus  et  veteres  et  noros  Novatianos,  atque  C'atharos.' 

'  i-'ee  tlie  defente  of  this  Article  by  Dean  Bridges,  of  Sarum,  quoted  by  Hardwick,  p.  21 1. 

^  'Baptism  is  ...  a  sign  of  regeneration  or  new  birth,  whereby,  as  by  an  instrument,  they 
that  receive  baptism  rightly,  are  grafied  into  the  Church.'  The  language  of  this  Article  bears 
a  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  interpretation.  Bishop  Hooper  and  several  of  the  Marian  exiles 
were  Zwinglians,  but  the  views  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  in  their  ]n-ivate  writings,  on  the  effects 
of  baptism  and  baptismal  grace,  agree  substantially  with  tliof-e  of  Luther,  liee  Browne  on 
Art.  XX  VII.  pp.  CG8  sq. ;  Che  passages  collected  by  Jones,  Exjios.  of  the  Art.  pp.  157  sqq. ; 
also  Hardwick,  pp.  393-395. 

^  The  second  question:  'Who  gave  you  this  name?  Ana.  My  godfather  and  godmother 
in  baptism,  wherein  I  was  made  a  member  of  Christ,  the  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  tlie 
kingdom  of  heaven.' 

^  After  the  public  baptism  of  infants,  the  piiest  shall  say:  'Seeing  now,  dearly  beloved 
brethren,  that  this  child  is  regenerate,  and  grafted  into  tlie  body  of  Christ's  Churcii,  let  us 
give  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  these  benefits,' etc.  And  in  the  prayer  which  follows  :  'We 
yield  thee  liearty  thanks,  most  merciful  Father,  that  it  hatli  jileased  thee  to  regenerate  this 
infant  with  tiiy  Holy  Spirit,  to  receive  him  for  tliine  own  child  by  adoption,  and  to  incorpo- 
rate him  into  tliy  holy  Church.'  The  same  jirayer  is  prescribed  for  the  oftice  of  private  bap- 
tism of  infants.  Tiie  baptismal  service  is  derived  from  the  Sarum  Manual  and  fiom  the 
'Consultation'  of  Archbishop  Hermann  of  Cologne,  which  was  borrowed  from  Luther's 
Tavfbuchlein.  See  Daniel,  Cod.  Liturg.  Ecd.  Luth.  p.  185,  and  Procter,  History  of  the  Book 
of  Covution  Prayer,  \>.ol\,  \\ύ\  ed.  (1874).  Among  the  eight  particulars  in  the  Frayer- 
Book,  which  Baxter  and  his  Nonconformist  brethren  objected  to  as  sinful,  the  fourth  was 
'  that  ministers  be  forced  to  pronounce  all  baptized  infants  to  be  regenerate  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whether  they  be  the  cliildren  of  Christians  or  not'  (Frocter,  p.  133).  The  last  clause 
intimates  tluit  baptized  children  of  Christian  parents  were  regarded  by  them  as  regenerate. 
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This  doctrine  seems  to  be  contradicted  bj  the  undeniable  fact  tliat 
multitudes  of  baptized  persons  in  all  churches,  especially  in  those  where 
infant  baptism  is  indiscrimhiately  practiced,  show  no  signs  of  a  holv 
life  or  real  change  of  heart,  and  belie  their  baptismal  engagements. 

To  remove  this  difficulty,  some  Anglicans  take  the  language  of  the 
baptismal  service,  not  in  a  real  and  literal,  but  in  a  hypothetical  or 
charitably  presumptive  meaning,^  Others  make  a  distinction  between 
baptismal  or  ecclesiastical  regeneration  (i.  <?.,  incorporation  into  the  visi- 
ble Church)  and  moral  or  spiritual  regeneration  (which  includes  reno- 
vation and  conversion).  Still  others  distinguish  between  the  regen- 
erate and  the  elect,  and  thus  harmonize  Art.  ΧΧΛ^ΙΙ.  with  Art.  XYII. 
Augustine  regards  the  elect  as  an  inner  circle  of  the  baptized ;  and 
holds  that,  in  addition  to  the  baptismal  grace  of  regeneration,  the  elect 
receive  from  God  the  gift  of  perseverance  to  the  end,  which  puts  into 
execution  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  decree  of  election.  The  rea- 
son why  God  grants  this  grace  to  some  and  withholds  it  from  others 
is  unknown  to  us,  and  must  be  traced  to  his  inscrutable  Λvisdom. 
'Both  the  grace  of  the  beginning,'  he  says,  'and  the  grace  of  persevei'- 
ing  to  the  end  is  not  given  according  to  our  merits,  but  according  to  a 
most  secret,  just, W'ise,  and  beneficent  will.'  'Wonderful  indeed,  very 
wonderful,  that  to  some  of  his  own  sons,  whom  he  has  regenerated,  and 
to  whom  he  has  given  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  God  does  not  give  per- 
severance.'^ 

'  So  Mozley,  wlio  endeavors  to  fasten  this  meaning  upon  the  fathers,  and  tlie  standard 
Anglican  writers,  including  Hooker.  But  the  strong  language  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
fathers,  who  almost  identify  bajnism  with  regeneration,  and  seem  to  know  no  other  regenera- 
tion but  that  by  ba])tism  (which  they  call  άναγίννΐ]σις,  τταλιγγενίσία,  θίογί I'fa/r,  φωτισμοί:, 
rp(/eneraiio,  secunda  nativitus,  renasceiitia,  Uluwiiiatio),  must  be  understood  chiefly  of  adult 
baptism,  which  in  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Church  \vas  the  rule,  while  infant  baptism 
was  the  excei)tion,  and  which  was  administered  to  such  only  as  had  passed  tiirongh  a  coiu'se 
of  catechetical  instruction,  and  professed  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament  on  ba])tism. 

^  See  his  tract  Oe  dono  perseverant'nr,  and  Mozley 's  Treatise  on  ike  Augusfinidii  Doctrine 
oj"  Predestination  (Lond.  1855),  pp.  191  sqq.,and  the  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Bu/itismal  lie- 
(/eneration,  τρρ.  1\Ά  sqq.  Mozley  thinks  that  Augustine  means  by  baj)tismal  regeneration 
only  capacity  for  goodness  and  holiness.  EiOwne  (on  Art.  XXVII.)  ))resents  a  somewhat 
different  view,  viz.,  that  Augustine  uses  the  term  regeneration  sometimes  in  a  wider,  sonic- 
times  in  Λ  stricter  and  deejier  sense.  'At  one  time  he  speaks  of  all  the  baptized  as  regen- 
erate in  Christ,  and  made  children  of  God  by  virtue  of  that  sacrament ;  at  another  time  he 
speaks  of  baptismal  grace  as  rather  enabling  them  to  become,  than  as  actually  constituting 
them  God's  children ;  and  says  that,  in  the  higher  and  stricter  sense,  persons  are  not  to  be 
called  sons  of  God  unless  they  have  the  grace  of  perseverance,  and  walk  in  the  love  of  God' 
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Here  is  a  point  where  Calvin  differs  from  Augustine,  at  least  in 
logic,  although  they  agree  in  the  result — nanielv,  the  non-salvation  of 
the  non-elect,  whether  baptized  or  not.  Calvin  likewise  brings  baptism 
into  close  connection  with  regeneration,^  but  he  draws  a  sharper  dis- 
tinction between  the  outward  visible  sign  and  seal  (Kom.  iv.  11)  and  the 
inner  invisible  grace ;  he  takes  moreover  a  higher  view  of  regenera- 
tion as  a  thorough  moral  renovation,  and  identifies  the  truly  regenerate 
with  the  elect.  He  consequently  restricts  the  regenerating  eihcacy  of 
the  Spirit  to  the  elect,  and  makes  it  so  far  independent  of  the  sacra- 
mental act  that  it  need  not  always  coincide  Avith  it,  but  may  precede 
or  follow  the  same.  Thus  the  Westminster  Confession  calls  baptism 
'  a  sign  and  a  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  of  liis  [the  baptized  per- 
son's] ingrafting  into  Christ,  of  regeneration,  of  remission  of  sins,  and 
of  his  giving  up  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  walk  in  newness  of 
life.'  But  it  adds  that  'grace  and  salvation  are  not  so  insei^arably  an- 
nexed unto  it  [baptism],  as  that  no  person  can  be  regenerated  or  saved 
Avithont  it  (Rom.  iv.  11  ;  Acts  x.  2, 4, 22,  31, 45, 47) ;  or,  that  all  that  are 
baptized  are  undoubtedly  regenerated  (Acts  viii.  13,  23).  The  efhcacy 
of  ba[>tism  is  not  tied  to  that  njoment  of  time  wherein  it  is  adminis- 
tered (John  iii.  8) :  yet,  notwithstanding  by  the  right  use  of  this  ordi- 
nance, the  grace  promised  is  not  only  offered,  but  really  exhibited  and 
conferred  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  such  (whether  of  age,  or  infants)  as 
that  grace  belongeth  unto,  according  to  the  counsel  of  God's  own  will, 
in  his  appointed  time  (Gal.  iii.  27 ;  Tit.  iii.  5  ;  Eph.  v.  25,  26 ;  Acts  ii. 
38, 41).' 2 

The  objection  to  the  Calvinistic  view  is  that  it  resolves  the  baptism 
of  the  non-elect  into  an  empty  ceremony  (not  to  say  solemn  mockery) ; 
while  the  Augustinian  view  turns  the  baptismal  i-egeneration  of  the 
non-elect  into  a  failure.  The  former  sacrifices  the  universality  of  bap- 
tismal grace  to  the  particularism  of  election,  the  latter  sacrifices  the 
higher  view  of  regeneration  to  the  claims  of  baptism.     The  real  difti- 

(p.  600).  There  is  no  doubt  that  Augustine  wished  to  adhere  to  the  traditional  orthodox 
view  of  baptism,  and  yet  he  could  not  help  seeing  that  liis  new  doctrine  of  predestination 
required  a  modification,  which,  however,  he  did  not  fully  and  clearly  carry  out. 

'  This  is  undoubtedly  the  case  in  the  New  Testament  wlierever  Christian  baptism  is  men- 
tioned:  John  iii.  5  ;  Acts  ii.  38  ;  Rom.  vi.  3,  4  ;  Gal.  iii.  27  ;  Col.  ii.  12  ;  Eph.  v.  26;  Tit.  iii. 
.'» ;  1  Pet.  iii.  21.  Calvin's  exposition  of  some  of  these  passages  in  his  commentaries  should 
be  compared  with  his  teaching  in  the  '  Institutes.' 

'  Chap,  xxviii.  1 ,  5,  6. 
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cnlty  of  both  theories  lies  in  the  logical  incompatibility  of  a  Ihnlted 
election  and  a  universal  baptismal  grace.  The  predestinarian  system 
and  the  sacramental  system  are  two  distinct  hnes  of  thought,  which 
neither  Angustine  nor  Calvin  have  been  able  satisfactorily  to  adjust 
and  to  harmonize. 

NECESSITY    OF    BAPTISM. 

As  to  the  necessity  of  baptism  for  salvation,  the  Anglican  Church  at 
first  followed,  but  afterwards  softened  the  rigor  of  the  Augustinian 
and  Roman  Catholic  docti-ine,  which  excludes  even  unbaptized  infants 
dying  in  infancy  from  heaven,  and  assigns  them  to  the  limhus  infan- 
tum,o\\  the  borders  of  hell.  In  the  second  of  the  Ten  Articles  of  Henry 
VIII.  (1536),  it  is  asserted  that  'infants  and  children  dying  in  infancy 
shall  undoubtedly  be  saved  thereby  [by  baptism],  and  else  not.''  In  the 
first  revision  of  the  Liturgy,  the  introductory  prayer  that  the  child  may 
be  received  by  baptism  into  the  ark  of  Christ's  Church  contains  the  ex- 
clusive clause  'and  so  saved  from  perishing.'^  But  in  the  revision  of 
1552  this  clause  was  omitted;  for  Cranmer,  Λνΐιο  framed  the  Liturgy, 
liad  in  the  mean  time  changed  lu's  opinion,  as  we  may  infer  from  the 
treatise  upon  the  '  Reformation  of  Ecclesiastical  Laws,'  composed  under 
his  superintendency,  where  the  'scrupulous  superstition'  of  the  necessity 
of  infant  baptism  for  infant  salvation  is  rejected.^  This  change  must 
be  traced  to  the  influence  of  Zwingli  and  Bullinger,  who  first  boldly 
asserted  that  all  infants  dying  before  committing  actual  sin,  whether 
baptized  or  not,  whether  of  Christian  or  heathen  parents,  are  saved  in 
consequence  of  the  universal  merit  of  Christ  ('j!>;'iij>it7•  remediumj  jyer 
Christum  cxldhituvv),  which  holds  good  until  lOJected  by  unbelief.^ 


■  Borrowed  from  the  Lutheran  service  composed  by  Melanchthon  and  Bucer  for  Cologne: 
'  Tliat  being  sejmrated  from  tlie  number  of  the  ungodly,  he  may  be  kept  safe  in  tlie  holy  ark 
of  thy  Ciuuch  (in  siincta  Ecc/csUp  tiue  Area  ttitns  servari  possit).'  See  Laurence,  p.  71  ; 
I'rocter,  p.  374.  'i'he  Augsburg  Confession  (Art.  IX.,  Latin  ed.)  teaches  quod  Ixifithmus  sit 
iiccessarius  ad  sulutem,  and  condemns  tlie  Anabaptists  for  teaciiing  that  infants  may  be  saved 
witliont  baptism. 

■*  Rpformat.  /.ff/.,  De  Baptlsmo :  '  Iltorum  etinm  videri  debet  scrvjmlosa  superstitio,  qui  Dei 
t/rfitiain  et  Spiri/uin  Sanctum  tantopere  rum  sacramentorum  elenientis  col/i</(int,  ut  plane  offir- 
iiient,  nullum  Christianorum  infantein  salutem  esse  consecuturuvi ,  quiprius  morte  fuerit  occupa- 
ius,  qnam  ad  JSaptismum  adduci  potuerit;  quod  longe,  secus  habere  judicmnus.^ 

^  t^ee  above,  p.  378.  Zwingli  was  not  quite  so  positive  about  the  salvation  of  heathen  chil- 
dren, but  he  declared  it  at  least  ^ jirobabiliiis  tit  gentium  liberi  per  Christum  salventur  qtiam  tit 
damneutur.'  Bullinger  held  the  snme  view,  though  not  so  clearly  expressed,  i-'ee  the  pas- 
sages quoted  by  Laurence,  pp.  2GG,  2G7,  who  agrees  on  this  subject  with  the  Zurich  Reformers. 
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Calvin  likewise  taught  tlie  possibility  of  salvation  "without  baptism, 
but  confined  it  to  the  elect.  Thomas  Becon  (chaplain  to  Cranmer, 
and  one  of  the  six  preachers  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  died  1567) 
is  very  explicit  on  this  snbject.  As  many  Jewish  children,  he  says, 
Avere  saved  Avithout  circumcision,  so  many  Christian  children,  and 
even  Turks  and  heatliens,  may  be  spiritually  baptized  and  saved  with- 
out water  baptism.  'Besides  all  these  things,  what  shall  we  say  of 
God's  election?  Can  the  lack  of  outward  baptism  destroy  and  make 
of  none  effect  the  election  of  God ;  so  that  Avhen  God  hath  chosen 
to  everlasting  salvation,  the  want  of  an  external  sign  shall  cast  clown 
into  everlasting  damnation  ?  ...  As  many  people  are  saved  which 
never  received  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  so  like- 
wise are  niany  saved  though  they  were  never  outwardly  baptized  with 
water;  forasmuch  as  the  regeneration  of  the  Christian  consisteth  rather 
in  the  spirit  than  in  the  flesh.  This  text,  therefoi'e,  of  Christ,  "Except 
a  man  be  born  of  Avater,"  etc.,  is  to  be  understood  of  such  as  may  con- 
veniently be  baptized,  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  contemptuously  refuse 
baptism,  and  despise  the  ordinance  of  Christ.'  ^  Bishop  Jewel  says : 
'  The  grace  of  God  is  not  tied  to  any  sacraments.  He  is  able  to  work 
salvation  both  with  them  and  without  tliem.'^  Hooker  is  much  more 
cautious  and  churchly.  '  Predestination,'  he  says,  'bringeth  not  to  life, 
without  the  grace  of  external  vocation,  wherein  our  baptism  is  implied, 
.  .  .  which  both  declareth  and  maketh  us  Christians.  In  which  respect 
we  justly  hold  it  to  be  the  door  of  our  actual  entrance  into  God's  house; 
the  first  apparent  beginning  of  life;  a  seal,  perhaps,  to  the  grace  of 
election,  before  received  (Calvin,  Tnstit.  iv.  15,  22),  but  to  our  sanctifi- 
cation  here  a  step  that  hath  not  any  befoiO  it.  .  .  .  If  Christ  himself 
Avhich  giveth  salvation  do  require  baptism  (Mark  xvi.  16),  it  is  not  for 
us  that  look  for  salvation  to  sound  and  examine  him,  whether  unbap- 
tized  men  may  be  saved,  but  seriously  to  do  that  which  is  required,  and 
religiously  to  fear  the  danger  which  may  grow  by  want  thereof.'  Yet, 
toucliing  infants  who  die  unbaptized,  he  inclines,  at  least  in  regard  to 
tlie  offspring  of  Christian  parents,  to  a  charitable  presumption  of  'the 
great  likelihood  of  tlieir  salvation,'  for  the  reasons  that  'grace  is  not 
absolutely  tied   unto  sacraments;'    that  'God  bindeth  no  man  unto 

'  Quoted  by  Jones,  1.  c.  pp.  1G7  sq.  '  Ibid.  p.  171. 
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tilings  altogether  impossible;'  that  'there  is  in  their  Christian  parents, 
and  in  the  Church  of  God,  a  presumed  desire  that  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  might  be  given  them;'  and  that  'the  seed  of  faithful  parent- 
age is  holy  from  the  very  birth  (1  Cor,  vii.  14).' i 

The  Anglican  Church,  then,  as  far  as  we  may  infer  from  her  author- 
itative declarations,  makes  certain  the  salvation  of  all  baptized  infants 
dying  in  infancy,  and  leaves  the  possibility  of  salvation  without  bap- 
tism an  open  question,  with  a  strong  leaning  towards  the  liberal  view. 
The  Roman  Church  makes  infant  salvation  without  baptism  impossi- 
ble;  the  Lutheran  Church  makes  it  at  least  improbable;  the  Calvin- 
istic  Churches  make  it  certain  in  the  case  of  all  the  elect,  without 
regard  to  age,  and  decidedly  incline  to  the  charitable  belief  that  all 
children  dying  in  infancy  belong  to  the  number  of  the  elect. 

The  doctrine  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  baptism  for  salvation  has 
always  been  based  upon  two  declarations  of  our  Lord,  Mark  xvi.  16, 
and  John  iii.  5  (on  the  assumption  that  'water'  refers  to  baptism). 
]jut  in  the  first  passage  our  Lord,  after  declaring  that  faith  followed 
by  baptism  saves,  states  the  negative  without  adding,  ωκΐ  is  not  haj)- 
tized ;  intimating  by  this  omission,  that  only  the  want  of  faith  or  the 
refusal  of  the  gospel,  not  the  want  of  baptism,  condemns.  In  the  dis- 
course with  Nicodemus  he  does  not  say  that  water  baptism  is  regener- 
ation, nor  that  every  one  that  is  born  of  water  is  also  born  of  the 
Spirit  (which  was  certainly  not  the  case  with  Simon  Magus,  who,  not- 
Avithstanding  his  baptism,  remained  'in  tlie  gall  of  bitterness  and  the 
bond  of  ini(piity');  he  simply  lays  down  two  conditions  for  entering 
into  tlie  kingdom  of  God,  and  puts  the  emphasis  on  being  born  of 
the  Spirit.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  that  discourse  '  water' 
is  mentioned  but  once,  but  the  Spirit  four  times.  The  most  that  can 
be  inferred  from  the  two  passages  is  the  ordinary  necessity  of  baptism 
where  it  can  be  had — that  is,  within  the  limits  of  the  Christian  Church. 
We  are  bound  to  God's  ordinances,  but  God's  Spirit  is  free  and  '  blow- 
etli  Λvhere  it  listeth.'  We  should  never  forget  that  the  same  Lord  was 
the  special  friend  of  children,  and  declared  them  to  belong  to  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  without  any  reference  to  baptism  or  circumcision,  add- 
ing these  significant  words,  'It  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father  who  is  m 
heaven  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish'  (Matt,  xviii.1-1:). 
'  Ecdes.  Polity,  Book  V.  ch.  GO  (Vol.  II.  pp.  341,  342,  346,  347,  Keble's  ed.). 
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THE    LORD  S    SUPPEK. 


If  the  Articles  on  Predestination  and  Baptism  leave  room  for  differ- 
ent interpretations,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  about  the  mean- 
ing of  Art.  XXVIII.  on  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  clearly  teaches  tlie 
Keformed  doctrine  of  the  8])irittial  presence  and  spiritual  eating  by 
faith  only,  in  opposition  both  to  transubstantiation  and  consubstantia- 
tion,  which  imply  a  coiyoral  presence  and  an  oral  manducation  by  all 
communicants,  both  good  and  bad,  although  with  02:)posite  effects. 

The  wide  departure  from  the  Lutheran  formularies,  otherwise  so 
freely  consulted,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  comparison : 


Augsburg  Confession. 

1530. 

Art.  X. 

Be   cmia  Domini  docent, 

qxiodcar2ms  ct  sanguis  Chris- 

ti  VERE    ADSiNT,  et  distvi- 

huantur    vescentibus     in 

caena  Domini;  et  improbaiit 

secus  docent es. 


Thirteen  Articles. 
1538. 
Art.  VII. 
De  Eucharistia  constanter 
credimiis  et  docemus,  quod  in 
Sacramento  corporis  et  san- 
guinis Domini  vere,  sub- 
stantialiteu,^  et  reali- 
ter  ADSINT  corpus  et  sanguis 
Ghristi  sub  speciebus  pa- 
Nis  et  vini.^  M  quod  sub 
ejusdem  speciehus  vere  et  re- 
aliter  exhibentur  et  distri- 
BUUNTUR  illis  qui  sacramen- 
tum  accij)iunt,  sive  bonis 
SIVE  malis. 


Thirty-nine  Articles. 
1563  AND  1571. 
Art.  XXVIII. 

Corpus  Christi  dcttur,  ac- 
cipitur,  et  manducatur  tan- 

TUM  CCELESTI  ET  SPIRITU- 
AL! RATiONE  (only  after  an 
heavenly  and  spiritual  man- 
ner). Medium  autem  quo 
Corpus  Christi  accipitur  et 
mcmducatur  in  ccetia,  fides 
est  (and  the  mean  wherel^y 
the  body  of  Christ  is  re- 
ceived and  eaten  in  the 
Supper,  is  faith). 


The  clause  here  quoted  from  the  Elizabethan  revision  was  wanting 
in  the  Edwardine  Articles,  and  was  inserted  on  motion  of  Bishop 
Guest  of  Rochester.^  Both  series  contain  the  assertion  that  the  bread 
which  we  break  is  a  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  'to  such  as 
r?'g/ttl7/,iuorthily,  and  loitli  faith  receive  the  same,' Avliich  was  meant 
to  exclude  the  oral  manducation.  Both  strongly  condemn  transubstan- 
tiation.    The  Edwardine  Articles  protest  also  against  the  Lutheran 

*  The  term  mbslantialiter  is  borrowed  from  tlie  Apology  of  tlie  Augsburg  Conf.,  Art.  X. 

"  Sub  speciebus  partis  et  vini,  from  the  German  edition  of  the  Augsburg  Conf.  {nnter  Gestalt 
des  Brotes  vnd  Weines^. 

^  Tliis  is  inferred  from  a  letter  to  Cecil,  Dec.  22,  1 500,  where  Guest  justifies  the  use  of  the 
word  'only'  by  saying  that  he  did  not  intend  to  exclude  'the  presence  of  Christ's  bodv  from 
the  sacrament,  but  only  the  grossness  and  sensibleness  in  the  receiving  thereof.'  Hard  wick, 
p.  130. 
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hypothesis  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body.'  This  same  protest  against 
ubiquit}'  is  found  substantially  in  the  Parker  MS.  of  the  Latin  rcvi>ion 
of  15G3,  but  it  was  struck  out  in  the  Convocation.^  Instead  of  it  a 
new  Article  was  added  in  the  Eniilish  revision  of  1571,  denvinf;  that 
the  unworthy  partake  of  Christ  in  the  communion.^ 

The  Catechism  likewise  limits  the  reception  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood  to  the  'faithful,'  and  declares  the  benefit  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
to  be  '  the  strengthening  and  refreshing  of  our  soids.''  The  connnunion 
service  does  not  rise  above  this  view,  and  the  distribution  formula,  in- 
serted in  the  revision  of  1552,  expresses  the  commemorative  theory. 
The  rubric  on  kneeling,  at  the  close  of  the  service,  which  was  inserted 
in  the  second  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  V'l.  (1552)  by  Cranmer,  through 
the  influence  of  Hooper  and  Ivnox  (one  of  the  royal  chaplains),*  then 
omitted  in  Elizabeth's  reign  from  regard  to  the  Catholics,  but  which 
was  again  j-estored  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  (1GG2)  to  conciliate  the 
Puritans,  explains  the  kneeling  at  the  communion  not  to  mean  an 
adoration  of  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine,  or  any  corporal  presence 
of  Christ's  natural  flesh  and  blood.  '  For  the  natural  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  are  in  heaven,  and  not  here ;  it  being  against  the  truth 
of  Christ's  natural  body  to  be  at  one  time  in  more  places  than  one.' 
This  is  a  plain  declaration  against  consubstantiation  and  ubiquity. 

Before  the  Articles  were  framed  a  public  disputation  on  the  eucha- 

'  'Forasmuch  as  the  truth  of  man's  nature  requireth  that  tlie  body  of  one  and  the  self-same 
man  can  not  be  at  one  time  in  diverse  phtces,  but  must  needs  be  in  some  one  certain  place : 
therefore  the  body  of  Christ  can  not  be  jiresent  at  one  time  in  many  and  diverse  places.  And 
because  (as  holy  Scripture  doth  teach)  Ciirist  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  and  there  shall  con- 
tinue unto  tlie  end  of  the  world,  a  faithful  man  ought  not  either  to  believe  or  openly  to  con- 
fess the  1  eal  and  bodily  presence  (as  they  term  it)  of  Christ's  flesh  and  blood,  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper.' 

'  Hardwick  regards  tiiis  omission  as  a  protest  against  Zwinglianism.  Eut  the  leading 
Elizabetlian  bishops,  esjiecially  Horn,  Jewel,  aiul  Grindal,  assure  Bullinger  and  Peter  Martyr 
of  their  full  agreement  vvitii  them  against  the  ui)iquitarian  hypothesis,  which  was  at  that  time 
defended  by  Brentius  and  Andreae,  and  opposed  by  the  Swiss.     See  pp.  G03  and  G;52. 

^  Art.  XXIX.  'Of  the  wicked  which  do  not  eat  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  use  of  the  Loi-d's 
Supper.  Tiie  wicked,  and  such  as  be  void  of  a  lively  faith,  although  they  do  carnally  and 
visibly  press  with  their  teeth  (as  St.  Augustine  saiih)  the  sacrament  [i.e.,  the  sacranient;d 
s/yn]  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ:  yet  in  no  way  are  they  ])artakers  of  Christ,  but  rallier 
to  their  condemnation  do  eat  and  drink  the  sign  or  sacrament  of  so  great  a  thing."  This 
Article  is  wanting  in  the  Latin  edition  of  1  Γ)Γ)3,  having  probably  been  withdrawn  from  the 
Convocation  records  in  comitliance  with  the  desire  of  the  Queen  and  her  council  to  deal 
gently  with  the  adherents  of  the  'old  learning'  (whether  Komish  or  Lutheran);  but  it  was 
inserted  in  the  Latin  editions  after  the  year  1Γ)71.      See  Hardwick,  pp.  144  and  31;). 

*  See  the  lengthy  discussion  of  this  subject  in  Lorimer's  Jo/in  Knox,  pp.  100-  13G. 
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ristic  presence  was  held  before  the  royal  commissioners  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  May,  1549,  in  which  Peter  Martyr,  then  professor  of 
theology,  defended  the  figurative  interpretation  of  tlie  words, '  This  is 
my  body,'  and  the  commemorative  character  of  the  ordinance.  The 
acts  of  the  disputation  were  published  by  Cranmer,  with  a  preface  and 
discourse  of  Peter  Martyr.^  In  June  of  the  same  year  a  disputation  on 
the  same  subject,  in  Λvhich  Bucer  took  part,  was  held  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.^ 

Cranmer,  after  holding  first  to  transubstantiation,  then  to  consub- 
stantiation,  adopted  at  last  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  a  spiritual  real 
presence  and  a  spiritual  reception  by  faith  only,  and  embodied  it  in  the 
Articles  and  tlie  second  revision  of  the  Liturgy.^  He  openly  confessed 
this  cliange  at  a  public  disputation  held  in  London,  Dec.  1-i,  1548,  in 
the  Parliament  house,  'in  the  presence  of  almost  all  the  nobility  of 
England.'  *     He  wrote  an  elaborate  exposition  and  defense  of  his  final 


'  Tractatio  de  sacramento  Eucharistice  habita  in  celeberrima  Unlversitate  Oxoniensi.  Ad 
h(Fc:  Disputalio  de  eodein  sacramento  in  eadeni  Univcrsitate  habita.  London,  1549;  also  in 
Zurich,  1552,  and  an  English  translation,  1583.  See  an  account  in  Dr.  C.  Schmidt,  Peter 
Martyr  Verviigli,  Leben  und  ausgewahlte  Schriften  (Elberfeld,  1858),  jip.  91-100,  105. 

'  Schmidt,  p.  106.     Ridley's  Works,  pp.  171  sqq. 

^  See  above,  p.  601.  Cranmer  admits  the  charge  of  his  opponents,  Bishop  Gardiner  and 
Dr.  Smith,  that  he  was  upon  this  point  first  a  Papist,  then  a  Lutheran,  and  at  last  a  Zwin- 
glian.  '  After  it  hath  pleased  God, '  he  says,  '  to  show  unto  me,  by  his  holy  Word,  a  more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  from  time  to  time  as  I  grew  in  knowledge  of  him,  by 
little  and  little  I  put  away  my  former  ignorance.  And  as  God  of  his  mercy  gave  me  light,  so 
through  his  grace  I  opened  mine  eyes  to  receive  it,  and  did  not  willfully  repugn  unto  God  and 
remain  in  darkness.  And  I  trust  in  Gods  mercy  and  pardon  for  my  former  errors,  because 
I  erred  but  of  frailness  and  ignorance.'     Answer  to  Smith's  Preface,  Works,Yo\.  I.  p.  374. 

*  Of  this  recantation  Bartholomew  Traheron  wrote  to  Bullinger  from  London,  Dec.  31, 
1518,  as  follows:  '  I  can  not  refrain,  my  excellent  Bullinger,  from  acquainting  you  with  cir- 
cumstances that  have  lately  given  us  the  greatest  pleasure,  that  you  and  your  fellow-ministers 
may  participate  in  our  enjoyment.  On  the  14th  of  December,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  disputation 
was  held  at  London  concerning  the  eucharist,  in  the  presence  of  almost  all  the  nobility  of 
England.  The  argument  was  sliarply  contested  by  the  Bishops.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, contrary  to  general  expectation,  most  openly,  firmly,  and  learnedly  maintained  your 
opinion  upon  this  subject.  His  arguments  were  as  follows:  The  body  of  Christ  was  taken 
up  from  us  into  heaven.  Christ  has  left  the  world.  "Ye  have  the  poor  always  with  you,  but 
me  ye  have  not  always,"  etc.  Next  followed  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  [Ridley],  who  handled 
the  subject  with  so  much  eloquence,  perspicuity,  erudition,  and  ροΛνεΐ',  as  to  stop  the  mouth 
of  that  most  zealous  papist,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  [Heath].  The  truth  never  obtained  a 
more  brilliant  victory  among  us.  I  perceive  that  it  is  all  over  with  Lutlieranism,  now  that 
those  who  were  considered  its  principal  and  almost  only  supporters  have  altogether  come 
o\  er  to  our  side.  We  are  much  indebted  to  the  Lord  who  provides  for  us  also  in  this  particu- 
lar.' In  a  postscript  to  this  letter,  John  of  Ulmis  adds:  'The  foolish  Bishops  have  made  a 
marvelous  recantation.'     The  same  'notable  disputation  of  the  sacrament'  is  mentioned  in 

Vol.  I.— T  τ 
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view  against  the  attacks  of  Gardiner.^  lie  does  not  allude  to  Cal- 
vin's writings  on  the  eucharist,  although  he  can  hardly  have  been  igno- 
rant of  them,  but  quotes  largely  from  Augustine,  TertuUian,  Oi-igen, 
Theodoret,  and  other  fathers  Avho  seem  to  favor  a  figurative  inter- 
pretation, and  approvingly  mentions  Bertram,  Berengarius,  and  Wycliff 
among  media3val  divines,  and  Bucer,  Peter  Martyr,  Zwingli,  Q^colampa- 
dius  among  the  Reformers,  as  teaching  substantially  the  same  doc- 
trine.^ He  also  expressed  his  unqualified  approbation  of  Bullinger's 
'  Tract  on  the  Sacraments,'  which  was  by  his  desire  republished  in  En- 
gland (1551)  by  John  a,  Lasco,  to  whom  he  remarked  that  '  nothing  of 
Bullinger's  required  to  be  read  and  examined  previously.'^  But  he 
traced  his  change  directly  to  Bishop  Eidley,^  and  Ridley  derived  his 
view  not  so  nnich  from  Swiss  sources  as  from  Bei'tram  (Ratrannius), 
who,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  centurj^,  wrote  Λvith  great  ability 
against  the  magical  transubstantiation  theory  of  Paschasius  Radbertus, 
and  in  favor  of  a  spiritual  and  dynamic  presence.*  Cranmer's  last  ut- 
terances on  this  subject,  shortly  before  his  condemnation  and  martyr- 
dom, were  made  in  the  Oxford  disputations  with  the  Romanists  to 
which  he,  with  Ridley  and  Latimer,  was  summoned  from  prison,  April 
(and  again  in  September),  1555.  He  declared  there  that  Christ's  '  true 
body  is  truly  present  to  them  that  truly  receive  him,  but  spiritually. 
And  so  it  is  taken  after  a  spiritual  sort.  ...  If  ye  understand  by  this 
word  '^ really,'^  re  ij)sa,  i.  e.,  hi  very  deed  and  effectuaUy,  so  Christ,  by 


King  Edward's  Journal  as  having  taken  place  in  the  Parliament  house.  See  Zurich  Letters, 
1537-1558,  pp.  322, 323. 

^  An  Answer  unto  a  Cro/li/  and  Sojihisticul  CaviUation,  devised  hj  Stephen  Gardiner, 
Doctor  of  Law,  late  Bishop  of  Winchester,  aijainst  the  True  and  Godly  Doctrine  of  the  most 
holy  Sacrament  of  the  Bodt/  and  Blood  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  (1550).  The  sacramental 
writings  of  Cranmer  fill  the  first  volume  of  the  Parker  Society's  edition  of  his  works  (Cam- 
bridge, 1 844). 

=  Works,  Vol  I.  pp.  14,  173,  1!)G,  225,  374. 

'  See  a  letter  of  John  a  Lasco  to  Pullinger,  dated  London,  A])ril  10,  1551  ;  Cardwell's  Lit- 
urgies of  Edward  VI.  (Preface),  and  Lorinier's  John  Knox,  p.  4!t. 

*  Bishop  Browne  correctly  says  (p.  710):  'Ridley,  indeed,  refused  to  t.ake  the  credit  of 
converting  Cranmer,  hut  Cranmer  himself  always  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  Ridley.' 
In  his  last  examination  at  Oxford,  before  Bishop  Brooks  of  Gloucester  (Sept.,  1555),  Cranmer 
said  that  '  Doctor  Ridley,  by  sundry  persuasions  and  authorities,  drew  me  quite  from  my 
opinion'  (on  the  real  i)reseucc).  Works,  Vol.  II.  p.  218.  Brooks  on  the  same  occasion  re- 
marked: 'Latimer  leaneth  to  Cranmer,  Cranmer  to  Ridley,  and  Ridley  to  the  singularity  of 
his  own  wit;'  to  which  Ridley  reidied,  that  this  was  'most  untrue,  in  that  he  was  but  a  young 
scholar  in  comparison  of  Master  Cranmer.'     Ridley's  Works,  pp.  283,  284. 
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the  grace  and  efficacy  of  liis  passion,  is  in  deed  and  truly  present  to 
all  his  true  and  holy  members.  But  if  ye  understand  by  this  word 
'•'■  really^''  corporaliter,  i.  e.,  corj^orally^  so  that  by  the  body  of  Christ  is 
understanded  a  natural  body  and  organical,  so  the  first  proposition 
doth  vary,  not  only  from  usual  speech  and  phrase  of  Scripture,  but 
also  is  clean  contrary  to  the  holy  AVord  of  God  and  Christian  profes- 
sion :  when  as  both  the  Scripture  doth  testify  by  these  words,  and  also 
the  Catholic  Church  hath  professed  from  the  beginning,  Christ  to  have 
left  the  world,  and  to  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  till  he  come 
unto  judgment." 

AVe  add  the  last  confessions  of  the  other  two  English  Reformers  at 
their  examination  in  Oxford. 

Bishop  Latimer  declared  '  that  there  is  none  other  presence  of  Christ 
required  than  a  spiritual  presence ;  and  this  presence  is  sufficient  for  a 
Christian  man,  as  the  presence  by  the  which  we  both  abide  in  Christ, 
and  Christ  in  us  to  the  obtaining  of  eternal  life,  if  we  persevere  in  his 
true  gospel.'  ^ 

Bishop  Ridley  said :  '  I  worship  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  but  not  be- 
cause he  is  included  in  the  sacrament :  like  as  I  worship  Christ  also 
in  the  Scriptures,  not  because  he  is  really  included  in  them.  .  .  .  The 
body  of  Christ  is  present  in  the  sacrament,  but  yet  sacramentally  and 
spiritually  (according  to  his  grace)  giving  life,  and  in  that  respect 
really,  that  is,  according  to  his  benediction,  giving  life,  .  .  .  The  true 
Church  of  Christ  doth  acknowledge  a  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  be  communicated  to  the  godly  by  grace,  and  spiritu- 
ally, as  I  have  often  showed,  and  by  a  sacramental  signification,  but 
not  by  the  corporal  presence  of  the  body  of  his  flesh .^ 

EEV^ISION    OF    THE    ARTICLES. 

The  Thirty-nine  Articles  have  remained  unchanged  in  England  since 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.     The  objections  of  Nonconformists  to  some  of 

'  WorU.Noi.  I.  pp.  304,  395. 

-  Jones,  1.  c.  p.  176,  where  also  the  passages  of  the  leading  divines  and  bishops  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper  are  collected. 

^  Ridley's  Works^  pp.  285  sq.  Jewel  expresses  the  same  views  very  fully  in  his  contro- 
versy with  Harding,  Works,NQ\.  I.  pp.  448  sqq.  (Parker  Soc.  ed.  1845).  Bishop  Browne 
(p.  715)  says  that  all  the  great  luminaries  of  the  Church  of  England  (naming  Mede,  Andrewes, 
Hooker,  Taylor,  Hammond,  Cosin,  Bramhall,  Ussher,  Pearson,  Patrick,  Bull,  Beveridge, 
Wake,  Waterland)  agree  with  the  doctrine  of  the  formularies  in  denying  a  corporal,  and  ac- 
knowledging a  spiritual  feeling  in  the  Supper  of  the  Lord. 
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tlic  Articles  (XXIV.,  XXV.,  the  affirmative  clause  of  XX.,  and  a  por- 
tion of  XXVII)  have  been  removed  since  1688  by  relaxation  and  ex- 
emption ;  and  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  development  of  theo- 
logical schools  Avith  \vidclj  divergent  tendencies,  within  the  bosom  of 
the  Church  of  England  itself,  have  been  met  by  liberal  decisions  al- 
lowing a  great  latitude  of  interpretation. 

Durinir  the  reii^n  of  William  III.,  in  1689,  a  thorough  revision  of  the 
'  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  undertaken  and  actually  made  in  the  in- 
terest of  an  agreement  Λvith  Protestant  Dissenters,  by  an  able  royal 
commission  of  ten  bishops  and  twenty  divines,  including  the  well-known 
names  of  Stillingfleet,  Patrick,  Tillotson,  Sharp,  Hall,  Beveridge,  and 
Tenison.  But  the  revision  has  never  been  acted  upon,  and  was  super- 
seded by  the  toleration  granted  to  Dissenters.  The  alterations  did  not 
extend  to  the  Articles  directly,  but  embraced  some  doctrinal  features  in 
the  liturgical  services — namely,  the  change  of  the  wordi-*;^'^*^  to  'Pres- 
byter' or  'Minister;'  Sunday  to  'Lord's  Day;'  the  omission  of  the 
Apocryphal  Lessons  in  the  calendar  of  Saints'  days,  for  which  chap- 
ters from  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  were  substituted,  a  concession 
to  conscientious  scruples  against  kneeling  in  receiving  the  sacrament, 
and  an  addition  to  the  rubric  before  the  Athanasian  Creed,  stating 
that  'the  condemning  clauses  are  to  be  understood  as  relating  only  to 
those  who  obstinately  deny  the  substance  of  the  Christian  faith.' ^ 

§  82.  American  Revision  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  by  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church.     A.D.  1801. 

Literature. 

William  Wiiitk,  D.D.  (flrst  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  diocese  of  Pennsylvania  ; 
d.  1S36):  Memuirs  of  (he  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  New  York,  2d 
ed.  1836. 

William  Stf.vkns  Pkury,  D.D.  (Secretary  of  the  llonse  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  of  the  General 
Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cluirch  in  the  United  States) :  A  Hand-book  of  the  General  Con- 
vention nf  the  Protestant  Eiiixeopal  Church,  givintj  itn  Ilistory  and  Constitution,  17S5-1S74.  New  York, 
1S74.    The  same:  Journals  of  the  General  Γο)πτίΐί/ο>ι,  etc.,17S5-lS35.    Claremont,  N.  IL,  1S74. 

Also  Samuel  WiLiiKRFOiicr:  (late  Bishop  of  Oxford) :  A  Ilistwy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
America  (1S44) ;  Casvvall:  History  of  the  American  Church  (2d  ed.  1S51) ;  aud  Pkoctep.:  A  Histonj  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  pp.  102  sqq.  (Ulh  ed.  1874). 

For  the  colonial  history,  comp.  the  Historical  Colketions  relating  to  the  American  Colonial  Church,  ed. 
by  Dr.  Pkkky.    Hartford,  1871  sqq.  3  vols.  4to. 

The  members  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Ameiicaii  Culoiiies, 
from  the  first  settlement  of  Virginia  (1007)  till  after  tlic  "War  of  the 

■  See  PiOCter,  HLttorii  nf  the.  Book  of  Common  Prat/ev.  pp.  144  S(]q.  Some  of  tliese  altern- 
tioiis,  with  many  more,  have  been  recently  revived  ami  adojiicd  in  llie  liet'oniied  Kjii-cojjal 
Church  in  America. 
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Ecvolution,  belonged  to  tlie  diocese  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  who 
never  visited  the  country,  and  could  exercise  but  an  imperfect  super- 
vision. Several  attempts  were  made,  by  the  friends  of  the  Cliurch,  to 
establish  colonial  bishoprics,  but  failed. 

The  separation  from  the  crown  of  England  necessitated  an  inde- 
pendent organization,  which  assumed  the  title  of  Tue  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  first  steps 
towards  such  an  organization  were  taken  by  a  meeting  of  clergy  and 
laity  in  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  May  11, 1784,  and  by  another  and 
larger  one,  held  in  New  York,  Oct.  6  and  7,  of  the  same  year.  The  first 
General  Con\ention,  consisting  of  sixteen  clerical  and  twenty-six  lay 
deputies,  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  27  and  28,  1785,  Dr.  White 
presiding,  adopted  a  constitution  and  such  changes  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  as  were  deemed  necessary  to  conform  it '  to  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  Constitutions  of  the  respective  States,'  and  peti- 
tioned the  English  hierarchy  to  consecrate  such  bishops  for  the  inde- 
pendent Church  as  may  be  elected  by  the  separate  dioceses.^  The  re- 
vised provisional  Liturgy  was  rather  hastily  prepared  and  published, 
1786.  It  is  called  the  'Proposed  Book.'^  It  contains,  besides  many 
necessary  ritual  changes  and  improvements.  Twenty  Articles  of  Ee- 
ligion,  based  upon  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  but  differing  widely  from 
them,  being  a  mutilation  rather  than  an  improvement.^  The  altera- 
tions and  omissions  were  made  in  the  interest  of  an  unchurchly  latitii- 
dinarianism  which  then  prevailed.  The  Nicene  Creed  and  the  Athana- 
sian  Creed,  which  Art.  YIII.  of  the  English  series  acknowledges,  were 
entirely  omitted  in  Art.  lY.  of  the  new  series ;  the  Apostles'  Creed  was 
retained,  but  without  the  clause  '  He  descended  into  hell.' 

'  Shortly  before  the  Convention,  Bishop  Seabuiy,  of  Connecticut,  had  received  consecration 
at  Aberdeen  from  three  Bishops  of  Scotland  (Nov.  14,  1784),  but  he  did  not  attend  the  Con- 
vention, and  was  opposed  from  High-Church  principles  to  the  introduction  of  lay  representa- 
tion and  the  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  episcopate. 

=  It  is  sometimes  also  called  '  Bishop  White's  Prayer-Book,'  Avho  was  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  revision,  Dr.  William  Smith,  of  Maryland,  and  Dr.  Wharton,  of  Delaware,  be- 
ing the  other  members.  Smith  is  made  chiefly  responsible  for  the  changes  by  Perry,  p.  23. 
The  book  was  printed  in  Philadelphia,  178G,  in  London,  1789,  and  again  (with  omission  of 
the  amended  Articles  of  Religion)  in  New  York,  Dec,  1873,  for  piOvisional  use  in  the  new 
'Reformed  Episcopal  Church,'  which  has  since  adopted  a  new  I'evision. 

^  Given  by  Perry,  Hand-book,  pp.  34-39,  from  the  original  MSS.  in  the  Convention  ar- 
chives. He  calls  the  Proposed  Book  a  '  hasty,  crude,  and  unsatisfactory  compilation,  which 
failed  utterly  to  establish  itself  in  the  American  Church'  (p.  42). 
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The  book  failed  to  give  general  satisfaction  at  home  or  abroad.  Tlie 
Eno-lish  Archbishops  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  three  (Ecumenical 
Creeds  in  their  integrity.^ 

Tlie  General  Convention  held  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  Oct.  11,  ITSG, 
complied  Λνίΐΐι  this  request  so  far  as  the  Nicene  Creed  and  the  discre- 
tionary use  of  the  clause  of  the  descent  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  were 
concerned.^  The  omission  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  was  adhered  to,^ 
and  subsequently  acquiesced  in  by  the  English  Bishops.  The  obstacle 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance  required  in  England  having  been  removed  by 
act  of  Parliament,  the  Eev.  Drs.  White,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Provoost, 
of  New  York,  received  the  long-sought  '  Apostolical  succession,'  in  the 
chapel  of  Lambeth  Palace,  Feb.  4,  17S7.  At  one  time  this  result 
seemed  so  doubtful  that  steps  were  taken  to  secure  ordination,  Λvith  a 
broken  succession,  from  the  Lutheran  bishops  of  Denmark,  and  the 
consent  of  the  Danish  government  had  actually  been  obtained,  when 
the  difficulties  in  England  were  removed. 

Li  the  Special  Convention  of  Philadelphia,  Juno,  1709  (the  General 
Convention  having  been  prevented  in  the  preceding  year  by  an  epi- 
demic), a  new  revision  of  the  Articles  of  Religion,  reduced  to  seventeen, 
was  considered,  but  not  finally  acted  upon  by  the  House  of  Deputies, 
and  was  printed  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Journal  of  that  House.'*  But 
it  gave  no  satisfaction,  and  shared  the  same  fate  with  the  previous 
draft  of  twenty  Articles. 

Finally,  the  Genei-al  Convention  held  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  Sept. 
8-12,  ISOl,  settled  the  question  by  adopting  the  ThirtjMiine  Articles 
in  the  form  which  they  have  since  retained  in  the  American  Episcopal 
Church,  and  are  incorporated  in  its  editions  of  the  Prayer-Book.^  The 
only  doctrinal  difference  is  the  omission  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  from 

'  See  their  letter  in  Ferry,  pp.  Γ>0-5Γ>. 

^  In  the  first  edition  of  tlie  new  Prayer-Book,  1790,  the  object  ion  able  clanse  was  printed  in 
italics,  and  put  in  parentheses.  But  the  General  Convention  of  1792  left  it  discretionary  to 
use  it,  or  to  omit  it,  or  to  substitute  for  it  the  words,  '^  He  went  into  the  place  of  departed 
spirits,'  as  being  equivalent  to  the  words  in  the  Creed. 

'  Bishop  Seabury  was  very  zealous  for  the  Athanasian  Creed ;  and  in  the  Convention  of 
1789  the  House  of  Bishops  agreed  to  its  permissory  use,  but  the  House  of  Deputies  'would 
not  allow  of  the  Creed  in  any  shape.'  Bishop  Wliite  favored  a  compromise — viz.,  to  leave  it 
in  the  Prayer-Book  as  a  doctrinal  document,  but  not  to  read  it  in  public  worsliij).  See  his 
Mimoirs,  pp.  149,  ]Γ)0,  and  a  letter  of  Wliite,  (juoted  by  Perry,  p.  70. 

*  I'cny,  pp.  90-9.0. 

'  See  Vol.  III.  pp.  477  sqq.,  wliere  they  are  given  in  full. 
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Art.  YIII. ;  the  remaining  changes  are  political,  and  adapted  to  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State.  Otherwise  even  '  the  obsolete  diction' 
is  retained.     The  following  is  the  action  of  this  Convention  :^ 

'  Resolutions  of  the  Bishops,  the  Clergy,  and  the  Laity  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Convention,  in  the  city  of  Trenton,  the  12th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1801,  respecting  the  Articles  of  Religion. 

'  The  Articles  of  Religion  are  hereby  ordered  to  be  set  forth  with  the  following  directions, 
to  be  observed  in  all  future  editions  of  the  same ;  that  is  to  say — 

'  The  following  to  be  the  title,  viz. : 

'  "Articles  of  Religion,  as  established  by  the  Bishops,  the  Clergy,  and  the  Laity  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Convention,  on  the  ]2tli  day  of 
September,  in  tlie  year  of  our  Lord  1801." 

'Tlie  Articles  to  stand  as  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Chiu'ch  of  England,  with 
the  following  alterations  and  omissions,  viz.  : 

'In  the  8th  Article,  the  Avord  "three"  in  the  title,  and  the  words  "three — Athanasius' 
creed"  in  the  Article,  to  be  omitted,  and  the  Article  to  read  thus : 

'"Art.  VIII.     Of  the  Creeds. 

'  "The  Nicene  Creed,  and  that  which  is  commonly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed,  ought  thor- 
oughly to  be  received  and  believed,  for  they  may  be  jiroved  by  most  certain  warrants  of  Holy 
Scripture." 

'  Under  the  title  "Article  21,"  the  following  note  to  be  inserted,  namely, 

'  "The  21st  of  the  former  Articles  is  omitted,  because  it  is  partly  of  a  local  and  civil  nat- 
ure, and  is  provided  for,  as  to  the  remaining  jjarts  of  it,  in  other  Articles." 

'  The  Suth  Article  to  be  inserted  with  the  following  note,  namely, 

'  "This  Article  is  received  in  this  Church,  so  far  as  it  declares  the  Books  of  Homilies  to  be 
an  explication  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  instructive  in  piety  and  morals.  But  all  references 
to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  England  are  considered  as  inapplicable  to  the  circumstances 
of  this  Church;  which  also  suspends  the  order  for  the  reading  of  said  homilies  in  churches 
until  a  revision  of  them  may  conveniently  be  made,  for  the  clearing  of  them,  as  well  from  ob- 
solete ;vords  and  phrases,  as  from  the  local  references." 

'The  3Gth  Article,  entitled  "Of  Consecration  of  Bishops  and  Ministers,"  to  read  thus: 

'  "  The  Book  of  Consecration  of  Bishops,  and  ordering  of  Priests  and  Deacons,  as  set  forth 
by  the  General  Convention  of  this  Church  in  1792,  doth  contain  all  things  necessary  to  such 
consecration  and  ordering:  neither  hath  it  any  thing  that,  of  itself,  is  superstitious  and  un- 
godly. And,  therefore,  whosoever  are  consecrated  or  ordered  according  to  said  form,  we  de- 
cree all  such  to  be  rightly,  orderly,  and  lawfully  consecrated  and  ordered." 

'  The  37th  Article  to  be  omitted,  and  the  following  substituted  in  its  place : 

'"Art.  XXXVII.     Of  the  Poaver  of  the  Civil  Magistrate. 

'  "  The  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  extendeth  to  all  men,  as  well  Clergy  as  Laity,  in  all 
things  temi>oraI ;  but  hath  no  authority  in  things  purely  spiritual.  And  we  hold  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  all  men  who  are  professors  of  tlie  gospel,  to  pay  respectful  obedience  to  the  civil  au- 
thority, regularly  and  legitimately  constituted."" 

'Adopted  by  the  House  of  Bishops. 

WILLIAM  AVIIITE,  D.D.,  Presiding  Bishop. 
'Adopted  by  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies. 

ABRAHAM  BEACH,  D.D.,  President.' 

'  Perry,  pp.  99-101. 

*  This  Art.  appears  as  the  last  in  the  XVII.  Articles  of  1799. 
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On  the  nature  and  aim  of  this  action,  Bishop  White  remarks:' 

'  Tlie  object  kept  in  view,  in  all  the  consultations  held,  and  the  determinations  formed,  was 
the  perpetuating  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  on  the  ground  of  the  general  principles  which  she 
had  inherited  from  the  Church  of  luigland  ;  and  of  not  departing  from  them,  except  so  far  as 
either  local  circumstances  required,  or  some  very  important  cause  rendered  proper.  To  those 
acquainted  with  the  system  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  must  he  evident  that  the  object  here 
stated  was  accomplished  on  the  ratification  of  the  Articles.' 

The  only  change  in  the  Pravcr-Book  which  has  a  doctrinal  bearing, 
besides  tlie  omission  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  is  the  insertion  of  the 
Prayer  of  Oblation  and  Invocation  from  the  Scotch  (and  the  First  Ed- 
wardine)  Prayer-Book,  through  the  influence  of  Bishop  Seabury,  who 
had  been  consecrated  in  tlie  Scotch  Episcopal  Church. 

§  83.  The  Catecuisms  of  tue  Ciiurcu  of  England,     A.D.  1549  and 

1062. 

Literature. 

The  Church  Catechism  is  coutaiiiecl  in  all  the  English  and  American  editions  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  between  the  baptismal  and  the  coutirmation  services,  and  is  printed  in  this  work  with  the 
American  emendations,  Vol.  III.  pp.  51 Τ  sqq.  The  authentic  test  of  the  final  revision  of  16ΰ2  is  in  the 
corrected  copy  of  the  Dlack-Letter  Prayer- Book,  which  was  attached  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  has 
been  republished  in  fac-siraile,  Lond.  ISTl.  (It  was  supposed  to  be  lost,  when  in  1867  it  was  discovered 
in  the  Library  of  the  House  of  Lords.)  , 

ARuiim.\LD  John  SxEriiENs:  The  Book  of  Comninn  Prayer,  with  notes  legal  aiul  historical.  Lond.  lS5i. 
Vol.  III.  pp.  1449-I47T. 

Fkanois  Pkootek  :  A  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  11th  ed.  Lond.  1S74,  ch.  v.  sect,  i  (pp.  39T 
sqq.). 

See  other  Avorks  on  the  Anglican  Liturgy,  noticed  by  Procter,  p.  viii. 

eakliek  catechisms. 

The  English  Church  followed  the  example  of  the  Lutheran  and  Pe- 
formed  Churches  on  the  Continent  in  providing  for  regular  catechet- 
ical instruction.  English  versions  and  expositions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  with  some  prayers,  wxre 
known  before  the  Peformation,  and  constituted  the  '  Prymer,'  which  is 
commonly  mentioned  in  the  fifteenth  century  as  a  well-known  book 
of  private  devotion.-  Li  15-1:5  Ilonry  VIII.  set  foi-th  a  Primer  which 
Avas   '  to   be    taught,  learned,  and  read,  and  none   other  to   be   used 

'  Memoirs,  p.  33. 

^  The  earliest  known  copy,  belonging  to  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  JVLaskel  in  Momimenta  rilualia  EcclesiK  Anrjlican(T,Yo\.  II.  It  contains  Matins 
and  Hours  of  our  Lady;  Evensong  and  Compline;  the  seven  Penitential  Psalms;  the  Psahni 
graduales  (Psa.  CXX.-CXXXIV.) ;  the  Litany;  Placebo  (Vespers);  Dirge  (the  office  for 
the  departed) ;  the  Psalms  of  Commendation ;  Pater  noster ;  Ave  Maria ;  Creed  ;  Tea 
Commandments;   the  seven  deadly  sins.     See  Procter,  p.  15. 
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tbiOiigliout  all  his  dominions.' '  During  his  reign  the  curates  wevQ 
frequently  enjoined  to  teach  the  people  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed, 
and  the  Ten  Commandments,  sentence  by  sentence,  on  Sundays  and 
Ilolydays,  and  to  make  all  persons  recite  them  when  they  came  to 

confession. 

ceanmek's  catechism. 

'Cranmer's  Catechism,'  which  appeared  with  his  sanction  in  1548, 
w^as  for  the  most  part  a  translation  of  the  Latin  Catechism  of  Justus 
Jonas,  and  retains  the  Catholic  and  Lutheran  consolidation  of  the  first 
and  second  commandments,  and  the  sacrament  of  penance  or  absolu- 
tion ;  but  it  was  soon  superseded.^  Cranmer  changed  about  that  time 
his  view  of  the  real  presence. 

ΤΠΕ    CATECHISM   OF   THE   PKATEE-BOOK. 

When  the  Reformation  Avas  positively  introduced  under  Edward 
YL,  and  the  Book  of  Public  Worship  was  prepared,  a  Catechism  was 
embodied  in  it,  to  insure  general  instruction  in  the  elements  of  the 

'  It  contained,  besides  the  contents  of  the  older  Primers,  the  Salutation  of  the  Angel,  the 
Passion  of  our  Lord,  and  several  prayers,  i-'ee  Procter,  p.  15,  and  Burton,  Three  Primers,  pp. 
437  sqq. 

-  So  Hardwick  (Hist,  of  the  Reform,  p.  194)  and  other  Episcopal  writers.  This  matter 
needs  furtlier  investigation.  The  very  existence  of  a  Catechism  of  Jonas  is  doubted  by 
Langemack  and  Munckeberg,  who  have  written  with  authority  on  Luther's  Catechism.  But 
it  is  a  fact  that  Luther,  before  he  prepared  his  own  Catechisms  (152!•),  charged  with  this  task 
his  colleagues  and  friends  Justus  Jonas  and  Agricola  of  Eisleben  (who  afterwards  became 
the  leader  of  Antinomian  views  in  opposition  to  Luther),  for  he  wrote  to  Hausmann,  Feb.  2, 
1525  :  './oncE  et  Eislelno  mandatus  est  catecliisnms  puerorum  parandus'  (De  W'ette,  Vol.  II.  p. 
621).  This  is  probably  the  Catechism  which  appeared  in  the  same  year  in  a  Latin  transla- 
tion anonymously  under  the  title  'Qwo  pacta  stntini  a  primis  annis,  pueri  debeunt  in  Christi- 
onismo  institui.  Libelhis  perutilis.'  At  the  close  :  ^  Impressum  Wittemhergce  per  Georgium 
Rhaiv.  An.  1525.'  The  original  German  edition  has  not  been  traced,  but  Dr.  Schneider  has 
discovered  a  copy  of  an  improved  German  edition,  under  tlie  title  ^  Ein  Buchlein  fur  die 
kinder  gehessert  und  geinehret.  Der  Leyen  Biblin.  Witteiiiberg,  1528,' and  has  reproduced  it 
in  the  appendix  to  his  critical  edition  of  Luther's  Small  Catechism,  1853.  He  leaves  it,  how- 
ever, uncertain  whether  it  was  composed  by  Jonas.  Comp.  his  Introduction,  pp.  xx  sqq. 
It  consists  of  a  brief  exposition  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  an  addition  on  Confession ;  and  so  far 
it  anticipates  the  order  of  Luther's  Catechism.  This  must  be  the  basis  of  Cranmer's  Cate- 
chism ;  but  as  the  Parker  Soc.  edition  of  his  works  gives  only  his  dedicatory  Preface  to  King 
Edward  (Vol.  II.  p.  418),  I  can  not  verify  the  identity.  It  seems  strange  that  Cranmer  did 
not  translate  rather  the  far  more  perfect  Catechism  of  Luther.  The  reason  was,  no  doubt, 
his  personal  acquaintance  with  the  author's  son,  Justus  Jonas,  jun.,  who  was  recommended 
to  him  by  Melanchthon,  was  very  kindly  treated  by  him,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  chief 
medium  of  his  communication  with  the  German  Lutherans.  See  Strype's  Memoir  of  Cran- 
mer, Vol.  II.  p.  581 ;  Laurence,  p.  17;  and  Cranmer's  Works,  \o\.  II.  p.  425. 
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Christian  leligiuii.  In  the  Praycr-Books  of  Edward  YI.  (1549,  1552) 
and  Elizabeth  (1559)  this  Catechism  hears  the  title  'Confirmation, 
Mherein  is  contained  a  Catechism  for  Children.' 

This  Avoi'k  has  nndergonc,  with  other  parts  of  the  Prayer-Book, 
siindi-y  alterations.  The  commandments  were  given,  first  very  briefly 
(as  in  King  Henry's  Primer),  then  in  full  with  a  Preface  in  the  edition 
of  1552,  The  exjjlanation  of  the  sacraments  Λvas  added  in  1004  by 
royal  authority,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the  Puritans  expressed 
at  the  Hampton  Com't  Conference,'  and  is  attributed  to  Bishop  Overall, 
then  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  In  the  last  revision  of  the  Prayer-Book,  in 
1G61,  the  title  w'as  changed  into  'Λ  Catechism,'  and  two  emendations 
Avere  introduced  in  the  answer  on  Baptism,  as  follows: 


Earlier  Editions. 

What  is  the  outward  visible  sign  or  form  in 
Baptism  ? 

AVater;  Avherein  tlie  person  baptized  is  dip- 
ped or  sprinkled  icith  it,  in  the  name,  etc. 

Why  then  are  infants  baptized  when  by 
reason  of  their  tender  age  tliey  can  not  per- 
form them  [repentance  and  faitii]  ? 

Yes ;  they  do  perform  them  by  their  Sure- 
ties, who  promise  and  vow  them  both  in  their 
names:  which  wlien  they  come  to  age  them- 
selves are  bound  to  perform. 


Edition  of  ICGl  (1GG2). 

What  is  the  outward  visible  sign  or  form  in 
Baptism  ? 

Water ;  Avherein  the  person  is  baptized,  in 
the  name,  etc. 

Why  then  are  iniixnts  baptized,  when  by 
reason  of  their  tender  age  they  can  not  ])er- 
form  them  ? 

liecause  they  promise  them  both  by  their 
Sureties ;  which  promise,  Avlien  they  come  to 
age,  themselves  are  bound  to  perform. 


In  the  explanation  of  the  Commandments  the  words  'the  King  and 
his  MhiUters''  were  so  changed  as  to  read  '  the  King  and  all  that  are 
put  in  authority  binder  him.'' 

This  Catechism  is  a  considerable  improvement  on  the  mediieval 
primers,  but  very  meagre  if  we  compare  it  Avith  the  Catechisms  of 
Luther,  Calvin,  and  other  Continental  Reformers. 

The  Nonconformist  ministers  at  the  Savoy  Conference  (April,  1661), 
in  reviewing  the  whole  Liturgy,  objected  to  the  first  three  questions  of 
the  Catechism,  and  desired  a  full  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Creed,  and  the  Commandments,  and  additional  cpiestions  on  the  nature 


"  Dr.  Reynolds  said  at  that  Conference:  'The  Catechism  in  the  Common  Prayer-Book  is 
too  brief,  and  that  of  Mr.  Nowell  (late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's)  too  long  for  novices  to  learn  by 
heart.  I  request,  therefore,  that  one  uniform  Catechism  may  be  made,  and  none  other  gen- 
erally received.'  To  this  King  James  replied  :  '  I  think  the  doctor's  request  very  reasonable, 
yet  so  that  the  Catechism  may  be  made  in  the  fewest  and  plainest  affirmative  terms  that  may 
be, — not  like  the  many  ignorant  Catechisms  in  Scotland,  set  out  by  every  one  who  was  the 
son  of  a  (jood  man/ — Fuller's  Church  History  of  Britain,  ΛΌ1.  V.  p.  284, 
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of  faith,  repentance,  the  two  covenants,  justification,  adoption,  regenera- 
tion, and  sanctification.     These  censures  were  not  heeded.^ 

The  American  Episcopal  Church  adopted,  with  the  body  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  Catechism  also,  substituting  'the  civil 
authority' for  '  tlie  King,'  and  omitting  several  directions  in  tlie  ap- 
pended rubrics. 

Outside  of  the  Anglican  communion  the  Catechism  is  nscd  only  by 
the  Irvingites,  who  more  nearly  approach  that  Church,  especially  in 
their  liturgj',  than  any  other. 

LARGER    CATECHISMS. 

The  need  of  a  fuller  Catechism  for  a  more  advanced  age  was  felt  in 
the  Church  of  England.  Such  a  one  was  prepared  by  Poynet,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  published,  together  with  the  Forty-two  Articles,  in 
Latin  and  English,  in  1553,^  apparently  with  the  approval  of  Cranmer 
and  the  Convocation.''  On  the  basis  of  this.  Dean  Kowell,  of  St. 
Paul's,  prepared  anotlicr  in  1562,  which  was  amended,  but  not  formally 
approved  by  Convocation  (Nov.  11,  1562),  and  published  (1570)  in 
several  forms — larger,  middle,  and  smaller.  The  smaller  differs  but 
slightly  from  that  in  the  Prayer-Book.* 

Besides  these  English  productions,  the  Catechisms  of  CEcolampadius, 
Leo  Juda3,  and  especially  those  of  Calvin  and  Bullinger  Λvere  exten- 
sively used,  even  in  the  Universities,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.^ 

'  Dr.  Shields,  in  liis  edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  amended  hy  the  Savoy  Con- 
ference (Phihi.  1867),  has  inserted  the  Shorter  Westminster  Catechism  in  the  place  of  the 
Anglican  Catechism.     But  it  does  not  harmonize  with  the  genius  of  the  Pra3'er-Book. 

^  Both  editions  are  reprinted  by  the  Parker  Society  in  Liturgies,  etc.,  of  £d ward  VI. 

'  ^  Catechismus  brevis  Cliristianm  disciplince  sununam  contine)is:'  ^A  short  Catechism,  or 
plain  instruction,  containing  the  sum  of  Christian  learning,  set  forth  by  the  King's  Majesty's 
authority, for  all  schoolmasters  to  teach.'  The  authority  of  this  Catechism  was  afterwards 
disputed.     See  Hardwick,  Hist,  of  the  Articles,  p.  109. 

*  The  larger  Catechism  appeared  first  in  Latin  under  the  title  '  Catechismus,  sive prima  insti- 
iutio  disciplinaque  jnetatis  Christiance,  latine  explicata.  Reprinted  in  Bishop  Randolph's 
Enchirid.  Theolog.  See  Churton's  Life  o/' iVo we//,  pp.  183  sq.,  and  Lathbury,  ii/siory  o/" 
Convoc.  pp.  167  sq. 

*  Procter  says  (p.  400):  'Even  in  1578,  when  the  exclusive  use  of  Nowell's  Catechism  had 
been  enjoined  in  the  canons  of  1571,  those  of  Calvin,  Bullinger,  and  others  were  still  ordered 
by  statute  to  be  used  in  the  University  of  Oxford. ' 
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§  84.  TiiK  Lambeth  Articles,  A.D.  1595. 

Literatrtre. 

ArtlciiU  JMinhethani.  London,  1051.  Appended  to  Ellis's  .4riic. -ΤΛ'.Γ/Λ'.  i'cci.  ^Jii/i.  Dc/Mi«io;  re- 
])riiitcd  17'20. 

I'ktkr  IIicyi.in  (Armiui.in) :  Histuria  Qitinqti-Articidaris.  Loudon,  1G60.  Chaps,  xs.-xxii.  Also 
his  llistorij  of  the  Prcshijtcrians. 

Strype  -Life  and  Acts  of  John  Whitrfift,  Vols.  Π.  and  IIL  (Oxford  ed.  IS'22). 

Thomas  Fuller  :  Church  Ilwtm-ij  of  Britain,  Vol.  V.  pp.  21ί»-22Τ  (Oxford  cd.  of  1845). 

R.  Hooker's  Works,  ed.  Keble,  Vol.  L  p.  cii.  ;  Vol.  IL  p.  752. 

Collier  :  ..4η  Ecclesiastical  Uistorij  of  Great  Britain,  Vol.  VIL  pp.  1S4-195. 

Neale:  Hiatory  of  the  PuritanK,\o\.  I.  pp.  20S  sqq.  (Harper's  ed.). 

HARnwiOK  :  Historii  of  the  Articles  of  Religion,  chap.  vii.  pp.  1G2-1S0,  .S43-347. 

The  Lambeth  Articles  are  printed  in  Vol.  HI.  p.  523,  and  also  iu  Strype,  Fuller,  Collier,  and  Hard- 
wick,  1.  c. 

The  Lambeth  Articles  have  never  had  full  sjnibolical  a;ithority  in 
the  Clinrch  of  England,  but  they  are  of  historical  interest  as  showing 
the  ascendency  of  the  predestinarian  system  of  Calvin  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  sixteenth  century.^ 

As  Calvin  became  more  fully  known  in  England,  he  acquired  an 
authority  over  the  leading  divines  and  the  Universities  almost  as  great 
as  that  of  St.  Augustine  during  the  reign  of  Edward  Λ^Ι.,  or,  in  the 
language  of  Hooker,  as  that  of  the  'Master  of  Sentences'  in  the  palmy 
days  of  scholasticism, 'so  that  the  perfectest  divines  were  judged  they 
which  were  skillful  lest  in  Calvin's  writings.'  Ilardwick,  speaking  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  admits  that  'during  an  in- 
terval of  nearly  thirty  years  the  extreme  opinions  of  the  school  of  Cal- 
vin, not  excluding  his  theory  of  irrespective  reprobation,  were  predomi- 
nant in  almost  every  town  and  parish.'  The  stern,  bold,  uncompromis- 
ing predestinarianism  of  the  Geneva  Reformer  seemed  to  furnish  the 
best  antidote  to  the  twin  errors  of  Pelagianism  and  Popery.  The 
Puritan  party  without  an  exception,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  con- 
forming clergy,  understood  the  Articles  of  Religion  as  teaching  his 
doctrines  of  free-will,  election,  and  perseverance;  but  some  of  them 
thought  them  not  strong  enough. 

'  Fuller  says  (Vol.  V.  p.  227) :  '  Λ11  th.at  I  will  say  of  the  credit  of  these  Articles  is  this : 
that  as  medals  of  gold  and  silver,  though  they  will  not  pass  in  payment  for  current  coin,  be- 
cause not  stamped  with  the  King's  inscription,  yet  they  will  go  with  goldsmiths  for  as  much 
as  tliey  are  in  weight;  so,  though  these  Articles  want  authentic  reputation  to  pass  for  pro- 
vincial acts,  as  lacking  sufficient  autliority,  yet  will  they  be  readily  received  of  orthodox 
Christians  for  as  far  as  their  own  purity  bears  conformity  to  God's  AVord.  .  .  .  Their  testi- 
mony is  an  infallible  evidence  what  was  the  general  and  received  doctrine  of  England  in  that 
nge  about  the  forenamed  controversies.' 
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The  University  of  Cambridge  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Calvinistic 
system.  It  Λvas  taught  there  by  Tliomas  Cartwright,  the  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity  (who,  however,  was  deposed  in  1571  for  Puritanic 
sentiments — d.  1603) ;  William  Perkins,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Christ's 
College  (d.  1602);^  and  especially  by  Dr.  William  Whitaker  (Whitta- 
ker),  the  Pegius  Professor  of  Divinity  (d.  1595).2 

But  in  the  same  University  there  arose  an  opposition  which  created 
great  stir.  It  began  with  Baro  (Baron),  a  French  refugee,  who,  by  the 
favor  of  Burghley,  Λvas  promoted  to  the  Margaret  Professorship  of 
Divinity  (157-1).  He  inferred  from  the  history  of  the  Ninevites  that 
God  predestinated  all  men  to  eternal  life,  but  on  condition  of  their 
faith  and  perseverance.^  For  this  opinion,  which  he  more  fully  ex- 
plained in  a  sermon,  he  was  cited  before  Dr.  Goade,  the  Vice-Chancel- 
lor  of  the  University;  and  although  the  proceedings  were  stopped  by 
the  interposition  of  Burghley,  he  retired  to  London  (1596),  M'here  he 
died  a  few  years  afterwards.  The  same  cause  was  taken  np  more 
vigorously  by  William  Barrett,  a  fellow  of  Cains  College,  who,  in  a 
'concio  ad  clerum,' preached  in  Great  St.  Mary's  Church,  April  29, 
1595,  indulged  in  a  virulent  attack  on  the  honored  names  of  Calvin, 
Beza,  Peter  Martyr,  and  Zanchius,  and  their  doctrine  of  irrespective 
predestination. 

The  academic  controversy  was  carried  by  both  parties  first  to  the 
Vice-Chancellor  and  heads  of  Colleges,  and  then  to  Archbishop  AVhit- 
gift,  of  Canterbui-y.  Whitgift,  a  Iligh-Cliurchman  and  an  enemy  of 
Puritanism,  seemed  at  first  inclined  to  take  part  with  Barrett,  but 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  University.  Barrett  was  obliged  to 
admit  his  ignorance  and  mistake,  and  to  modify  his  dogmatic  state- 
ments,    lie  left  England  and  joined  the  Church  of  Rome. 

To  settle  this  controversy,  and  to  prevent  future  trouble,  the  heads 
of  the  University  sent  Dr.  Whitaker  and  Dr.  Tyndal  (Dean  of  Ely)  to 

'  He  wrote  the  Golden  Chain,  or  Armilla  aurea  (1592),  which  contains  a  very  clear,  logical 
exposition  of  the  predestinarian  order  of  tlie  causes  of  salvation  and  damnation.  His  works 
were  published  in  3  vols.  London,  1616-18. 

^  He  Λvrote  the  best  defense  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  against  Bellarmine 
and  Stapleton.  His  works  were  published  in  Latin  at  Geneva  (1610),  2  vols.,  and  in  part  re- 
published by  the  Parker  Society,  Cambridge,  1840. 

^  Pnelect.  in  lonani  Prophetam,  London,  157!),  and  Concio  ad  Clerum,  preached  in  1505. 
See  the  Letter  of  the  heads  of  Cambridge,  March  8,  1505,  to  Secretary  Lord  Burghley  (Cecil), 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  in  Collier,  Vol.  VIL  p.  193. 
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London,  to  confei•  v,ith  the  Archbisliop  and  otlicr  learned  divines. 
The  result  was  the  adoption  of  Nine  Articles,  at  Lambeth,  Kov.  20, 
1595.1  They  contain  a  clear  and  strong  ennnciation  of  the  predes- 
tinarian  system,  by  teaching — 

1.  The  eternal  election  of  some  to  life,  and  the  reprobation  of  others 
to  death. 

2.  The  moving  cause  of  predestination  to  life  is  not  the  foreknowl- 
edge of  faith  and  good  works,  but  only  the  good  pleasure  of  God. 

3.  The  number  of  the  elect  is  unalterably  fixed. 

4.  Those  who  are  not  predestinated  to  life  shall  necessarily  be 
damned  for  their  sins. 

5.  The  true  faith  of  the  elect  never  fails  finally  nor  totally. 

G.  A  true  believer,  or  one  furnished  with  justifying  faith,  has  a  full 
assurance  and  certainty  of  remission  and  everlasting  salvation  in 
Christ. 

7.  Saving  grace  is  not  communicated  to  all  men. 

8.  Xo  man  can  come  to  the  Son  unless  the  Father  sliall  draw  him, 
but  all  men  are  not  drawn  by  the  Father. 

9.  It  is  not  in  every  one's  λνϋΐ  and  power  to  be  saved. 

The  Articles  were  drawn  up  by  Whitaker  (who  died  soon  after- 
wards), and  somewhat  modified  by  the  Bishops  to  make  them  less  ob- 
jectionable to  anti-Calvinists.  Thus  the  fifth  Article  originally  stated 
that  true  faith  could  not  totally  and  finally  fail  '  in  those  who  had  once 
been  partakers  of  it;'  M'hile  in  the  revision  the  words  'in  the  elect' 
(i.e.,  a  special  class  of  the  regenerated)  M'ere  substituted.-  The  Arti- 
cles thus  amended  were  signed  by  Archbishop  Whitgift,  Dr.  Richard 
Fletcher,^  Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Richard  Yaughan,  Bishop  elect  of 

'  Tliis  is  the  correct  date,  given  by  Stvype  from  tlie  nuthentic  MS.  copy  which  is  headed, 
'  Articuli  aj)pro//ali  a  reverendisstviis  doiiiinis  D.  L•.  loanne  archiepiscopo  Ccintuariensi,  et  Jii- 
chardo  episcopo  Londinensi,  et  nliis  Theoloyis,  Lambetha>,  Novembris  20,  anno  1595.'  Heylin 
and  Collier  give  the  10th  of  November. 

•  See  the  original  draft  and  the  comments  thereon,  in  Ilardwick,  p.  345,  Avhere  we  find  the 
remark:  '/«  autographo  Whitakeri  verba  erant,  '''' in  lis  qui  semel  ejus  participes  fuerunt ;" 
pro  quihiis  a  Lambethanis  substituta  sunt  "  in  electis,"  sensu  plane  alio,  et  ad  mentein  Augusti- 
ni;  cumin  autographo  sint  ad  me  ntern  Calvini.  Augusttnus  enimopinatusest,  '■''veramfidem  qmc 
per  dilectioncm  operatur,  per  quam  contingit  adoptio,  justijicatio  et  sanctificatio,  posse  et  inler- 
cidi  et  amitti :  fidem  vera  esse  commune  donmn  electis  et  rejn-obis,  sed  perseverantiam  electispro- 
priam:"  Calvinus  autem,  ^^veram  et  juxtificantem  fidem  solis  salrandis  et  electis  contingere."  ' 

*  Not  Kichard  Bancroft,  as  Fuller  states ;  for  Bancroft  was  not  made  Bishop  of  London 
till  1.VJ7. 
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Bangor,  and  others.  They  were  also  sent  to  Dr.  Hntton,  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  Dr.  Young,  Bishop  of  Rochester.  Hutton  indorsed  the  first 
Article  with  '  verissimum^^  and  approved  the  rest  with  the  remark  that 
they  could  all  be  plainly  collected  or  fairly  deduced  from  the  Script- 
ures and  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine. 

AVhitgift  sent  the  Lambeth  Articles  to  the  University  of  Cambridge 
(Xov.  24),  not  as  new  laws  and  decrees,  but  as  an  explanation  of  certain 
points  ali'cady  established  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  But  inasmuch  as 
they  had  not  the  Queen's  sanction  (though  he  states  that  the  Queen  was 
fully  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  them,  which  is  inconsistent  with  her 
conduct),  they  should  be  used  privately  and  with  discretion. ^ 

Queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  no  special  liking  for  Calvinism  and  dog- 
matic controversies,  was  displeased  with  the  calling  of  a  Synod  without 
her  authority,  which  subjected  the  Lambeth  divines  to  prosecution.^ 
She  commanded  the  Archbishop  to  recall  and  su]3press  those  Articles 
without  delay.  At  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  of  King  James 
and  several  prelates  with  the  leaders  of  the  Puritans  (Jan.,  1604),  Dr. 
Reynolds  made  the  request  that  '  the  nine  orthodoxal  assertions  con- 
cluded on  at  Lambeth  might  be  inserted  into  the  Book  of  Articles.' ^ 
It  is  stated  tliat  they  were  exhibited  at  the  Synod  of  Dort  by  the  En- 
glish deputies,  as  the  judgment  of  their  Church  on  the  Arminian  con- 
troversy. But  the  anti-Calvinistic  reaction  under  the  Stuarts  grad- 
ually deprived  them  of  their  force  in  England,  Avhile  in  Ireland  they 
obtained  for  some  time  a  semi-symbolical  authority. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  the  Lambeth  Articles  a  brief  pre- 
destinarian  document  of  Calvin,  recently  discovered  by  the  Strasburg 
editors  of  his  works,*  and  a  fragment  of  Hooker  on  free-will,  predesti- 
nation, and  perseverance.  The  former  is  stronger,  the  latter  is  milder, 
and  presents  the  following  slight  modification  of  those  Articles:^ 

'  Hevlin  endea\Ors  to  relieve  Whitgift  from  the  odium  of  signing  the  Lambeth  Articles  by- 
casting  doul)t  on  his  honesty.  Whitgift  sided  \\\U\  Hooker  against  Travers,  and  entertained 
Dr.  Harsnet  in  his  family,  who  derided  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  reprobation  in  a  sermon 
at  St.  Paul's  Cross  (1584r).  See  Collier,  pp.  ΙΒΠ,  ISO.  But  wliile  he  may  have  been  opposed 
to  strict  Calvinism,  as  he  certainly  was  to  ruritani?m,  he  seems  to  have  been  in  full  accord 
with  the  Angustinian  infralapsarianism. 

^  Fuller  (Vol.  V.  p.  222)  relates  that  the  Queen,  in  her  laconic  style,  reminded  the  Primate, 
half  in  jest,  that  by  his  unauthorized  call  of  a  council  he  had  '  incurred  the  guilt  οϊ pramunire.'' 

-  See  Fuller,  who  gives  a  minute  account  of  tliis  famous  Conference,  Vol.  V.  p.  275. 

*  It  is  printed  in  Vol.  III.  pp.  .524  sq.  of  this  work. 

*  Hooker's  Works,  ed.  Keble,  Vol.  II.  pp.  752  sq. 
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'It  followetli  therefore  [says  Hooker,  at  the  close  of  his  fragment]  — 

'  1.  That  God  hath  predestinated  certain  men,  not  all  men. 

'2.  That  the  cause  movinii  him  hereunto  was  not  the  foresiirht  of 
any  virtue  in  us  at  all. 

'3.  That  to  liim  the  number  of  his  elect  is  definitely  known. 

'4.  That  it  can  not  he  but  their  sins  must  condemn  them  to  wliom 
the  pui'pose  of  his  saving  mercy  doth  not  extend. 

'  δ.  That  to  God's  foreknown  elect  final  continuance  of  grace  is  given. 

[Art.  6  of  the  Lambeth  series  is  omitted  by  Hooker.] 

'  0.  [7.]  That  inward  grace  whereby  to  be  saved  is  deservedly  not 
given  mito  all  men. 

'7.  [8.]  That  no  man  cometh  unto  Christ  whom  God  by  the  inward 
grace  of  his  Spirit  draweth  not. 

'  8.  [9.]  And  that  it  is  not  in  every,  no,  not  in  any  man's  own  mere 
ability,  freedom,  and  power,  to  be  saved,  no  man's  salvation  being 
possible  without  grace.  Ilowbeit,  God  is  no  favorer  of  sloth ;  and 
therefore  there  can  be  no  such  absolute  decree  touching  man's  salva- 
tion as  on  our  part  includeth  no  necessity  of  care  and  travail,  but  shall 
certainly  take  effect,  whether  we  ourselves  do  wake  or  sleep.' 

§  85.  TuE  Irish  Aeticles.     A.D.  1G15. 

Literature. 

Wnrkfi  of  the  Most  Itev.  James  Ussiif.u,  D.D.,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  Primate  of  all  Ireland. 
With  a  Life  of  the  Author,  and  an  Accowit  of  his  Writings.  By  CnAKLES  Riohaep  Eluisoto>-,  D.D. 
Dublin,  1S47,  IG  vols.     See  Vol.  I.  i)p.  38  sqq.  and  Appendix  IV. 

C'li.  II  Aiii)  WICK :  .4  Hintort/  of  the  A  rtirli'.t  of  Religion,  pp.  181  sqq.,  3.51  sqq. 

Jamkb  Skaton  Rkih,  D.D.  :  IliMori/  of  the  PveHh-iturian  Church  in  Ireland.     Belfast,  1S34,  3  vols. 

Λν.  D.  KiLi-EN,  D.D.  (Piesb.  Prof,  of  Eccles.  Ilist,  at  Belfast) :  The  Ecclesiastical  Ilistory  of  Ireland  frmn 
the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.     Loudon,  1875,  2  vols.     (Vol.  I.  pp.  492  sqq.  ;  Vol.  11.  pp.  IT  sqq.) 

The  Irish  Articles  are  printed  in  Vol.  III.  pp.  r>-2C,  sqq.  of  this  work,  in  Dr.  Elrington's  Li.fe  of  L'suher 
(Vol.  I.  Append.  IV.),  in  Hardwick  (Append.  VI.),  and  iu  Killcu  (Vol.  I.  Append.  III.). 

The  PiOtestant  clergy  in  Ireland  accepted  the  English  Prayer-Book 
ill  15G0.  Whetlier  the  Elizabethan  Articles  of  Eeligion  were  also 
adopted  is   uncertain. ^     At  all  events,  they  did  not  fully  satisfy  the 

'  Archbishop  Ussher,  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  English  Honse  of  Commons,  1G21, 
declared  :  'We  all  agree  that  the  Scriptures  of  God  are  the  perfect  rule  of  our  faith  :  we  all 
consent  in  the  main  grounds  of  religion  drawn  from  thence;  we  all  subscribe  to  the  Articles 
of  Doctrine  agreed  upon  in  the  Synod  of  the  year  1Γ)02.'  But  he  must  have  understood  tiiis 
in  the  general  sense  of  assent,  as  he  was  addressing  laymen  who  never  subscribed  the  Arti- 
cles. Klrington,  p.  43,  and  Hardwick,  p.  182.  Tiie  Irish  Church  adopted,  in  1Γ)0()  (i:)(i7).  a 
'Brief  Declaration'  in  XII.  Articles  of  Religion  ;  but  these  are  substantially  the  same  as  the 
XI.  Articles  prejjarcd  by  Arc]d)isho])  Parker,  1Γ).')9  or  1500,  and  i)rovisionally  used  in  England 
till  1Γ)();3.  In  Ireland  they  continued  in  force  till  1G15.  See  Elrington,  Ai>pcnd. ;  Hardwick, 
pp.  12'_',  3:57;   and  Kilien,  Vol.  I.  ])]).  3»."),  515-520. 
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rigorous  Calvinism  which  came  to  prevail  there  for  a  period  even  more 
extensively  than  in  England,  and  which  fomid  an  advocate  in  an  Irish 
scholar  and  prelate  of  commanding  character  and  learning. 

The  first  Convocation  of  the  Irish  Protestant  clergy,  Avhich  took 
place  after  the  model  of  the  English  Convocation,  adopted  a  doctrinal 
formula  of  its  own,  under  the  title  'Articles  of  Eeligion,  agreed  npon 
by  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland, 
in  the  Convocation  holden  at  Dublin  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God 
1615,  for  the  avoiding  of  diversities  of  opinions,  and  the  establishing 
of  consent  touching  true  religion.' 

They  were  drawn  up  by  James  Usshek,^  head  of  the  theological 
faculty  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  Primate  of  all  Ireland.  lie  Mas  born 
in  15S0,  died  1056,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  or- 
der of  CiOmwell.  lie  was  the  greatest  theological  and  antiquarian 
scholar  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  his  age,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
by  Churchmen  and  Puritans,  being  a  connecting  link  between  the 
contending  parties.  He  was  elected  into  the  Westminster  Assembly 
of  Divines,  but  the  King's  prohibition  and  his  loyalty  to  the  cause  of 
the  crown  and  episcopacy  forbade  him  to  attend.  He  had  an  extraor- 
dinary familiarity  Avitli  Biblical  and  patristic  literatere,  and,  together 
Avith  his  friend  Yossius  of  Holland,  he  laid  the  foundation  for  a  criti- 
cal investigation  of  the  oecumenical  creeds.  Wliether  formally  com- 
missioned by  the  Convocation  or  not,  he  must,  from  his  position,  have 
had  the  principal  share  in  the  preparation  of  those  Articles.  They  are 
'in  strict  conformity  with  the  opinions  he  entertained  at  that  period  of 
his  life.'  2 

By  a  decree  of  the  Synod  appended  to  the  Dublin  Articles,  they 
were  to  be  a  rule  of  public  doctiine,  and  any  minister  who  should 
publicly  teach  any  doctrine  contrary  to  them,  and  after  due  admonition 
should  refuse  to  conform,  was  to  be  '  silenced  and  deprived  of  all  spirit- 
nal  promotions.'  The  A^iceroy  of  Ireland,  in  the  name  of  King  James, 
gave  his  approval.     James,  with  all  his  high  notions  of  episcopacy  and 

'  He  and  his  fomily  spell  the  name  with  double  s  (Latin,  Usserius),  but  it  is  often  spelled 
Usher. 

=  Dr.  Elrington.  Life  of  J.  Ussher,  pp.  43,  44.  Comp.  also  the  'Body  of  Divinity,'  which 
was  published  in  Usslier's  name  during  the  sessions  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  which 
he  admitted  to  have  compiled,  in  early  life,  from  the  writings  of  others. 

Vol.  I.-Uu 
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liati'cd  ctf  Puritanism,  Mas  a  Calviiiist  in  theology,  and  countenanced 
the  Synod  of  Dort.  It  is  stated  that  the  adoption  of  this  Confession 
induced  Calvinistic  ministers  of  Scotland  to  settle  in  Ireland.' 

But  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  his  adviser,  Archbishop  Laud,  a 
reaction  set  in  against  Calvinism.  Λη  Irish  Convocation  in  1635, 
under  the  lead  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
:ind  his  chaplain,  John  Bramhall  (one  of  the  ablest  Iligh-Cliurch  Epis- 
copalians, who  was  made  Bishop  of  Londonderr}',  1634,  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  1661 — died,  1663),  adopted  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
'  for  the  manifestation  of  a<]rreement  with  the  Church  of  Eno;land  in 
the  confession  of  the  same  Christian  faith  and  the  doctrine  of  the  sac- 
raments.' This  act  was  intended  quietly  to  set  aside  the  Irish  Articles ; 
and  hence  they  were  ignored  in  the  canons  adopted  by  that  convoca- 
tion.^ Ussher,  however,  who  continued  to  adhere  to  Calvinism,  though 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  Laud,  required  subscription  to  both  series, 
and  in  a  contemporary  letter  to  Dr.  AYard  he  says :  '  The  Articles  of 
Eeligion  agreed  upon  in  our  former  Synod,  anno  1615,  \ce  let  stand  as 
we  did  before.  But  for  the  manifestation  of  our  agreement  with  the 
Church  of  England,  we  have  received  and  approved  your  Articles  also, 
concluded  in  the  year  1562,  as  you  may  see  in  the  first  of  our  Canons.' ' 
After  the  Bestorfttion  the  Dublin  Articles  seem  to  have  been  lost  sight 
i)f,  and  no  mention  was  made  of  them  when,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  English  and  Irish  establishments  were  con- 
solidated into  '  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.'* 

The  Irisli  Articles  are  one  hundred  and  four  in  number,  arranged 
under  nineteen  lieads.  Tliey  are  a  clear  and  succinct  system  of  di- 
vinity, in  full  harmony  with  Calvinism,  excepting  the  doctrine  of  the 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  crown  (which  is  retained  from  the 
English  Articles).  They  incorporate  the  substance  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  and  the  Lambeth  Articles,  but  are  more  systematic  and  com- 
plete. They  teach  absolute  predestination  and  perseverance,  denounce 
the  Pope  as  Antichrist,  inculcate  the  Puritan  view  of  Sabbath  observ- 

'  Killen,  Vol.  I.  p.  40.".. 

-  Killen,  Vol.  II.  p.  23  :  '  Tlie  silence  of  the  canons  in  respect  to  the  Calvinistic  formularv. 
now  nearly  twenty  years  in  nse,  was  fatal  to  its  claims,  and  tiuis  it  was  qnietly  snperscded.' 
lleylin  errs  in  stating  {Life  of  Laud)  that  the  Dublin  Articles  were  actually  'called  in.' 

'■'  Klrington,  Life,  p.  17G. 

*  Ilardwick,  p.  190. 
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ancc,  and  make  no  mention  of  three  orders  in  the  ministiy,  nor  of  the 
necessity  of  episcopal  ordination.  In  all  these  particulars  they  pre- 
pared the  M'ay  for  the  doctrinal  standards  of  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly. They  were  the  chief  basis  of  the  "Westminster  Confession,  as  is 
evident  from  the  general  order,  the  headings  of  chapters  and  sub- 
divisions, and  the  almost  literal  agreement  of  language  in  the  state- 
ment of  several  of  the  most  important  doctrines.^ 

§  86,  The  Akticles  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  CnuKcn.     A.D.  1S75. 
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Before  closing  this  section  we  must  notice  a  recent  American  re- 
construction of  the  English  Articles  of  Religion,  which  goes  much 
farther  than  the  revision  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  is 
disowned  by  it,  but  must  still  be  considered  as  an  offshoot  from  tlie 
same  root.  We  mean  the  'Articles  of  Religion'  set  forth  in  1875  by 
tlie  Reformed  Episcopal  Church. 

ORIGIN. 

This  body  seceded  from  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  tlie 
United  States  under  the  lead  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  David  Cdmmins, 
formerly  Assistant  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Kentucky.     The  reason  of 


'  This  agreement  has  been  proved  by  Professor  Mitchell,  D.D.,  of  St.  Andrews,  in  his 
tract  The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  od  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1867,  and  in  the  Introduction 
to  his  edition  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  1874,  pp.  xlvi.  sqq.  We  shall 
return  to  the  subject  more  fully  in  the  section  on  the  Westminster  Confession. 
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his  sudden  and  unexpected  resignation  Λvas  Lis  dissatisfaction  with 
Ilich-Church  ritualism  and  exchisiveness,  and  his  despair  of  clieching 
their  progress  within  the  regular  Episcopal  Church.  The  occasion  Λvas 
the  manifestation  of  this  exclusiveness  in  a  public  protest  of  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese  of  New  York  against  tlie  General  Conference  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  in  Oct.,  1873,  and  against  the  interdenominational 
connnunion  services,  in  which  Bishop  Cummins,  together  with  the  Dean 
of  Canterbury  (with  the  full  approval  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury), had  taken  a  prominent  part.'  lie  compared  his  conduct  Avith 
the  Old  Catholic  reaction  against  modern  Eomanism.^  He  desired 
simply  to  organize  the  theology  and  polity  of  the  Low-Church  party 
on  the  historic  basis  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church  itself  in  its 
initial  stage,  as  represented  by  Bishop  White  and  the  first  bishops  of 
Virginia  and  New  York.  Hence  his  return  to  the  '  Proposed  Book'  of 
1785,  and  to  the  labors  of  the  Royal  Commission  in  1689. 

The  resignation  of  Bishop  Cummins  was  followed  by  his  canonical 
deposition.  The  majoiity  of  his  brethren  preferred  to  fight  the  battle 
Λvithin  the  old  Church,  or  quietly  to  wait  for  a  favorable  reaction,  and 
strongly  disapproved  of  his  course.^  Others  deprecated  from  principle 
the  multiplication  of  denominations,  and  feared  that  the  new  sect 
might  become  narrower  than  the  old.  Still  others,  though  unwilling 
to  share  the  risk  and  responsibility,  wished  it  well,  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  administer  a  wholesome  rebuke  to  the  hierarchical  spirit.  A 
snjall  number  of  Low-Church  clergymen  and  laymen  followed  his  ex- 
ample. A  new  ecclesiastical  organization,  under  the  name  of  the  Re- 
formed Episcopal   Chukcit,  was   effected   at  a   council  held  in  the 

^  In  his  letter  of  resignation  to  Bishop  B.  B.  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  dated  Nov.  10, 1873, 
Cummins  alludes  to  tliose  solemn  services,  and  adds:  'As  I  can  not  surrender  the  right  and 
privilege  thus  to  meet  my  fellow-Christians  of  other  Churches  around  the  table  of  our  dear 
Lord,  1  must  take  my  jjlace  where  I  can  do  so  without  alienating  those  of  my  own  household 
of  faith.  I  therefore  leave  tlie  communion  in  whicli  I  have  labored  in  the  sacred  ministiy  for 
over  twenty-eight  years,  and  transfer  my  work  and  office  to  another  sphere  of  labor.' 

"  There  is,  however,  this  material  difierence,  that  the  Episcopal  Church  as  a  body  has  not 
altered  her  creed,  nor  added  new  dogmas,  as  the  lioman  Church  has  done  in  the  Vatican 
Council. 

^  Though  a  gentleman  of  unblemished  moral  character,  he  was  publicly  charged  by  one  of 
his  evangelical  fellow-bishops  with  tiie  threefold  crime  of  breaking  his  ordination  vows, 
creating  a  schism,  and  consecrating,  single-handed,  a  deposed  clergyman  (Di•.  Cheney,  of 
Chicago)  to  the  episcopate.  The  last  act  Avas  considered  tlie  crowning  ofVense ;  for  thereby 
he  destroyed  the  monopoly  of  the  apostolic  succession,  which,  in  the  estimation  of  many 
modern  Episcopalians,  is  the  article  of  a  standing  or  falling  Church. 
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Young  Men's  Christian  Association  building,  at  New  York,  Dec.  2, 
1S73.1     It  set  forth  the  following 

DECLAKATION    OF   PRINCIPLES  : 

I.  Tlie  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  holding  '  the  faith  once  delivered  unto  the  saints,'  de- 
clares its  belief  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  the  Word  of  God, 
and  the  sole  Rule  of  Faith  and  Practice;  in  the  Creed  'commonly  called  the  Apostles' 
Creed  ;'  in  the  divine  institution  of  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper;  and 
in  the  doctrines  of  grace  substantially  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  Thiity-nine  Articles  of  Re- 
ligion. 

II.  This  Church  recognizes  and  adheres  to  Episcopacy,  not  as  of  divine  right,  but  as  a 
very  ancient  and  desirable  form  of  church  polity. 

III.  This  Church,  retaining  a  Liturgy  which  shall  not  be  imperative  or  repressive  of  free- 
dom in  prayer,  accepts  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  it  was  revised,  proposed,  and  recom- 
mended for  use  by  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  A.D.  1785, 
reserving  fidl  liberty  to  alter,  abridge,  enlarge,  and  amend  the  same,  as  may  seem  most  con- 
ducive to  the  edification  of  the  people,  'provided  that  the  substance  of  the  faith  be  kept  entire.' 

IV.  This  Church  condemns  and  rejects  the  following  erroneous  and  strange  doctrines  as 
contrary  to  God's  AVord  : 

First,  That  the  Church  of  Christ  exists  only  in  one  order  or  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity. 

Second,  That  Christian  ministers  are  'priests'  in  another  sense  than  that  in  which  all  be- 
lievers are  'a  royal  priesthood.' 

Third,  That  the  Lord's  Table  is  an  altar  on  which  the  oblation  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ  is  offered  anew  to  the  Father. 

Fourth,  That  the  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  presence  in  the  elements  of 
Bread  and  Wine. 

Fifth,  That  Regeneration  is  inseparably  connected  with  Baptism. 

The  next  work  was  the  revision  of  the  Liturgy  on  the  basis  of  the 
'  Proposed  Book'  of  1785,  by  the  Second  Council,  held  at  New  York, 
1874.  The  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Nicene  Creed  were  retained,  but 
the  clause  'He  descended  into  hell'  was  stricken  out  from  the  former. 
In  the  baptismal  service,  thanksgiving  for  the  regeneration  of  the  child 
was  omitted.  Throughout  the  book  the  words  '  minister '  and  •  Lord's 
table'  were  substituted  for  'priest'  and  'altar' — a  change  which  had 
been  proposed  long  before  by  the  English  commission  of  1689. 

THE    ARTICLES    OF    RELIGION. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  Western  members  of  this  new  de- 
nomination were  in  favor  of  adopting  simply  the  Apostles'  Creed  and 
the  Nine  Articles  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  But  the  majority  in- 
sisted on  retaining  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  with  a  few  changes.     The 

'  It  has  since  grown  steadily,  though  by  no  means  rapidly.  It  numbers  now  (1876)  five 
bishops,  fifty-six  presbyters,  and  about  as  many  congregations  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada.  There  is  in  England  a  Free  Episcopal  Church,  which  holds  the  same  principles,  but 
has  not  yet  effected  an  episcopal  organization. 
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revision  was  intrusted  to  a  Committee  of  Doctrine  and  "Worsliip,  con- 
sisting of  Rev.  W,  R.  Nicholson,  D.D.  (since  consecrated  Bishop,  March, 
1876),  Rev.  B.  B.  Leacock,  D.D.,  Rev.  Joseph  D.  IVilson,  and  some 
hiymen.  The  report  of  the  committee  was  amended  and  adopted  at 
the  Third  General  Council,  held  in  Chicago,  May  12-18, 1875. 

The  Articles  of  Religion  are  thirty-five  in  number.  Tliey  follow 
the  order  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  adhere  to  them  in  language 
and  sentiment  much  more  closely  than  the  Twenty  Articles  of  the 
'Proposed  Book'  of  1785  and  the  Seventeen  Articles  of  the  Episcopal 
Convention  of  1799.  Articles  1  and  2,  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation, 
are  retained  with  slight  verbal  alterations.  Art.  3,  of  the  descent  of 
Christ  into  Hades,  is  omitted.  Art.  3,  of  the  Resurrection  '  and  the 
Second  Coming'  of  Christ,  Art.  4,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  Art.  5,  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  are  enlarged.  Art.  8,  of  the  old  series,  concerning  the 
three  creeds,  is  omitted;  but  in  Art.  22  the  Nicene  Creed  and  the 
Apostles'  Creed  are  acknowledged.  The  Articles  of  free-will,  justifica- 
tion, and  good  works  are  retained,  Λvith  some  enlargements  on  justifica- 
tion by  faith  alone  (which  Bishop  Cummins  regards  with  Luther  as 
the  article  of  a  standing  or  falling  Church).  Art.  18  is  an  abridgment 
of  Art.  17,  but  aftirms,  together  with  predestination  and  election,  also 
tlie  doctrine  of  huinan  freedom  and  responsibility,  without  attempting 
a  reconciliation.  The  Articles  of  the  Cliurch  and  Church  Authority 
are  enlarged,  but  not  altered  in  sense.  Art.  24  wholly  rejects  the  doc- 
trine of  'Apostolic  Succession'  as  '  unscriptural  and  productive  of 
great  mischief;'  adding, '  This  Church  values  its  historic  ministry,  but 
recognizes  and  honors  as  equally  valid  the  ministry  of  other  Churches, 
even  as  God  the  Holy  Ghost  has  accompanied  their  work  with  demon- 
stration and  power.'  Baptism  is  declared  to  be  only  '  a  sign  of  regen- 
eration '  (not  an  instrument).  Art.  27  rejects  consubstantiation  as  well 
as  transubstantiation,  as  '  equally  productive  of  idolatrous  errors  and 
practices,'  but  otherwise  agrees  with  Art.  28  of  the  old  scries.  Arts.  31 
and  32  reject  purgatory,  the  worship  of  saints  and  images,  confession 
or  absolution,  and  other  Romish  practices.  Art.  34,  of  the  power  of 
the  civil  authority,  is  the  same  as  Art.  37  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  (retained  from  the  draft  of  1799),  except  that  the  words  'as 
well  clergy  as  laiiy^  are  exchanged  for  'as  well  miniders  as 2>eoj)le.'' 
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George  Bcciianan  (1506-1532):  Rerum  Scoticarum  Historia.  Edinburgh,  15S2 ;  Aberdeen,  1762 ;  in 
English,  1690. 

John  Spottiswoode  :  History  of  the  Church  and  State  of  Scotland  (from  203  to  the  death  of  James  VI.). 
Loudon,  1668;  4th  ed.  1677;  ed.  by  the  Spottiswoode  Society,  Edinburgh,  1847-51,  in  3  vols.  (John 
Spotswood,  or  Spottiswoode,  was  b.  1565;  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  1603,  and  then  of  St.  Andrew's,  1615, 
and  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  1635 ;  the  first  in  the  succession  of  the  modified  Scotch  episcopacy  introduced 
by  James ;  was  obliged  to  retire  to  England,  and  died  in  London,  1639.) 

David  Cai.deuwood  (a  learned  and  zealous  defender  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  d.  1650) : 
The  History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  (London,  167S.)  New  ed.  by  Thomas  Thomson.  Edinburgh, 
1S42-40,  S  vols.     (Wodrow  Soc.) 

Sir  jAMits  Baleouk  (King-at-arms  to  Charles  I.  and  II.)  :  Historical  Works  published  from,  the  Original 
MSS.  Edinbnigh,  1S24,  4  vols.  (Contains  the  Annals  and  Memorials  of  Church  aud  State  in  Scotland. 
fr<mi  1057  to  1652.) 

RoiiT.  Keith  (Primus  Bishop  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  Bishop  of  Fife,  d.  1757) :  History  of  the 
Affairs  of  Church  and  State  in  Scotlarv^,  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Reformation  to  the  Retreat  of  Queen 
Mary  into  England,  156S.  Edinburgh,  1734,  fob  (reprinted  by  the  Spottiswoode  Soc.  in  2  vols.  Svo).  By 
the  same :  A  η  Historical  Catalogue  of  the  Scottish  Bishops  down  to  the  year  16S8.  New  ed.  by  M.  Russell. 
Edinburgh,  1S24. 

GiLREUT  Stuart  (d.  17S6) :  History  of  the  Reformation  of  Religion  in  Scotland  (1517-1561).  London,  1780 
and  1796.  By  the  same :  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Establishment  of  the  Reformation  till  the  Death  of 
Queen  Mary.    London,  1783, 17S4,  2  vols.     (In  vindication  of  Queen  Mary.) 

George  Cook  :  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  Edinburgh,  2d  ed.  1S19,  2  vols.  By  the  same : 
History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution.  Edinburgh,  1815,  2d  ed.  1819, 3 
vols. 

Thomas  M'Crie  (d.  1835) :  Life  of  John  Knox.  Edinburgh,  1811,  2  vols.  5th  ed.  1S31,  and  often  ;  Phila- 
delphia, 1845 :  Works  of  M'Crie,  1S5S.    By  the  same  :  Life  of  Andrew  Melville.    London,  1819  ;  1S47,  2  vols. 

Thomas  M'Crie,  Juu.  :  Sketches  of  Scottish  Church  History.    2d  ed.  1S43. 

Prince  Alex.  Labanoff:  Lettres,  Instructioi\s,  et  Memoirs  de  Marie  Stuart.    London,  1844,  7  vols. 

Tuomas  Stephen:  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Present  Time.  Lon- 
don, 1843^5,  4  vols. 

W.  M.  Πετηεπινγ,τον  (Free  Church) :  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  till  1843.  4th  ed.  Edinburgh, 
1S53  (also  New  York,  1S45),  2  vols. 

Gen.  VoN  Rudi.off:  Geschichte  der  Reformation  in  Schottland.     Berlin,  1847-49,  2  vols.  2d  ed.  1854. 

G.  Weber:  Gesch.  der  akatholischcn  Kirchen  u.  Sccten  in  Grossbritannien.  Leipzig,  1S45  aud  1853  (Vol. 
I.  pp.  607-652  ;  Vol.  11.  pp.  461-660). 
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John  Cunningham  (Presbyt.) :  Church  History  o/ Scotland  to  the  Present  Time.    1S59,  2  vols. 

John  Lee  :  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.    Ediiibur{;h,  1S60,  2  vols. 

Geokue  Griii  (Liberal  Episcopaliau) :  Ecclesiantical  History  of  Scotland.     London,  ISOl,  4  voU. 

A.  Teulet:  liclaiion  politiques  de  la  France  et  de  VKsimgne  avec  VEcosse,  en  16r;ie  sieclc.  Paris,  1%'2,  5 
vols. 

Fr.  Bbandes :  John  Knox,  der  Reformator  Schottlatids.  Elbcifeld,  ISG'2.  (The  10th  vol.  of  Fathers  and 
Fonudeis  of  the  Reformed  Church.) 

Meui.k  d'Alkkine  (d.  1S72):  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe,  in  the  Time  of  Calvin.  Vol.  VL 
(1S70),  chaps,  i.-xv.  (to  1546).     Conip.  also  his  Three  Centuries  of  Struggle  (1S.W). 

Dean  Stani.ky  (Broad-Church  Episcopaliau) :  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  de- 
livered in  Edinburgh  in  1S72  (with  a  seiinou  ou  the  Eleveuth  Coniuiauduieut,  preached  iu  Greyfriars' 
Church).    London  and  New  York,  1872. 

Prof.  R.  Rain  τ  (Free-Church  Presbyterian):  Thi-ee  Lectures  on  the  Church  of  Scotland  (against  Stan- 
ley's praise  of  Moderatism).    Edinburgh,  1872. 

Geo.  P.  FisiiEP.:  History  of  the  Reformatioti,  pp.  351  sqq.  (New  York,  1S73). 

Peter  Loiumer,  D.D.  (Prof,  in  the  English  Presbyterian  College,  London) :  Patrick  Hamilton  (London, 
1857) ;  The  Scottish  Reformation  (ISOO) ;  John  Knox  and  the  Church  of  England  (London,  1875). 

Compare  also  the  general  and  secular  Histories  of  Scotland  by  Rouertbon  (1751»  and  often,  2  vols.); 
Pi.NKERTON  (ISU,  2  vols.) ;  P.  F.  Tyti.er  (1S28-13,  9  vols.,  new  ed.  1S66,  10  vols.) ;  John  Hill  Buiiton 
(from  Agricola's  Invasion  to  the  Kevohuion  of  16S8.  London,  1867-70,  7  vols.— From  16S9  to  1748.  1870, 
2  vols.) ;  the  chapters  relating  to  Scotland  in  the  Histories  of  England  by  Uc.me,  Lingaud  (Rom.  Cath.), 
Knight,  Raske,  Frouue. 

The  Reformation  in  Scotland  was  far  more  consistent  and  radical 
than  in  England,  and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  Calvinistic  Pros- 
bjterianisni  nnder  the  sole  headship  of  Christ.  AVhile  in  England 
politics  controlled  religion,  in  Scotland  religion  controlled  politics.  The 
leading  iignre  Avas  a  plain  presbyter,  a  man  as  bold,  fearless,  and  un- 
compromising as  Cranmer  was  timid,  cantions,  and  conservative.  In 
England  the  crown  and  the  bishops  favored  the  Eeformation,  in  Scot- 
land they  opposed  it;  but  Scotch  royalty  was  a  mere  shadow  com- 
pared Λvitll  the  English,  and  Avas,  dnring  that  crisis,  represented  by  a 
woman  as  blundering  and  unfortunate  as  Elizabeth  Avas  sagacious 
and  successfid.  George  Buchanan,  the  Erasmus  of  Scotland,  the 
classical  tutor  of  Mary  and  her  son  James,  maintained,  as  the  Scotch 
doctrine,  that  governments  existed  for  the  sake  of  the  governed,  which 
in  England  was  regarded  at  that  time  as  the  sum  of  all  heresy  and 
rebellion.^  When  James  became  king  of  England,  he  blessed  God's 
gracious  goodness  for  bringing  him  'into  the  promised  laud,  M-here 
religion  is  purely  professed,  where  he  could  sit  amongst  grave,  learned, 
and  reverend  men ;  not  as  before,  elsewhere,  a  king  Avithont  state, 
without  honor,  without  order,  where  beardless  boys  would  brave  liiin 
to  the  face.' 2 


'  His  book,  De  jure  retain  ajnul  Scolos  (Ι.ΊίϊΟ),  was  burned  at  Oxford  in  1C83,  together  with 
the  works  of  Milton. 

'  So  he  addressed  the  English  prelates  at  the  Hamjiton  Court  Conference.  Fuller,  Church 
History  of  Britain,  ΎΌ],  V.  pp.  2G7  sq. 
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The  Scotch  Reformation  was  carried  on,  agreeably  to  the  character 
of  the  people  of  that  age  and  country,  with  strong  passion  and  violence^ 
and  in  close  connection  with  a  political  re\Olution ;  but  it  elevated 
Scotland  at  last  to  a  very  high  degree  of  religious,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual eminence,  which  contrasts  most  favorably  with  its  own  me- 
diaeval condition,  as  well  as  with  the  present  aspect  of  Southern  Ro- 
man Catholic  countries,  once  far  superior  to  it  in  point  of  ci\ilization 
and  religion.•^ 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Scotch  were  still  a  semi- 
barbarous  though  brave  and  energetic  race.  Their  character  and 
previous  history  are  as  Avild  and  romantic  as  their  lochs,  mountains, 
and  rapids,  and  show  an  exuberance  of  animal  life,  full  of  blazing 
passions  and  violent  commotions,  but  without  ideas  and  progress.  The 
kings  of  the  house  of  Stuart  were  in  constant  conflict  with  a  restless 
and  rebellious  nobility  and  the  true  interests  of  the  common  people. 
The  history  of  that  ill-fated  dynasty,  from  its  fabulous  patriarch 
Banquo,  in  the  eleventh  century,  down  to  the  execution  of  Queen  Mary 
(1587),  and  the  final  expulsion  of  her  descendants  from  England  (1G8S), 
is  a  series  of  tragedies  foreshadowed  in  Shakspere's  'Macbeth,'  where 
crimes  and  retributions  come  whirling  along  like  the  rushing  of  a  furi- 
ous tempest.  The  powerful  and  fierce  nobility  were  given  to  the  chase 
and  the  practice  of  arms,  to  rapine  and  murder.  Their  dress  was  that 
of  the  camp  or  stable;  they  lived  in  narrow  towers,  built  for  defense, 
without  regard  to  comfort  or  beauty.  They  regarded  each  other  as 
rivals,  the  king  as  but  the  highest  of  their  own  order,  and  the  people 
as  mere  serfs,  who  lived  scattered  under  the  shadow  of  castles  and  con- 
A'ents.  The  patriarchal  or  clan  system  which  prevailed  in  the  High- 
lands, and  the  feudal  system  which  the  Norman  barons  superinduced 


'  Thomas  Carlyle  calls  the  Scotch  Reformation  '  a  resurrection  from  death  to  life.  It  was 
not  a  smooth  business ;  but  it  was  welcome  surel}•,  and  cheap  at  that  price ;  had  it  been  far 
rougher,  on  the  whole,  cheap  at  any  price,  as  life  is.  The  people  began  to  live ;  they  needed 
first  of  all  to  do  that,  at  what  cost  and  costs  soever.  Scotch  literature  and  thought,  Scotch 
industry;  James  AVatt,  David  Hume,  Walter  Scott,  Robert  Burns:  I  find  Knox  and  the 
Reformation  acting  in  the  heart's  core  of  every  one  of  these  persons  and  phenomena ;  I  find 
that  without  tiie  Reformation  they  woidd  not  have  been.  Or  what  of  Scotland  ?  The  Pur- 
itanism of  Scotland  became  that  of  England,  of  New  England.  A  tumult  in  the  High  Church 
of  Edinburgh  spread  into  a  uni\-ei'sal  battle  and  struggle  over  all  these  realms ;  then  came 
out,  after  fifty  years'  struggling,  what  we  call  the  glorious  Revolution,  a  Ilabeas-Corpus  Act, 
Free  Parliaments,  and  much  else!' — Heroes,  Lect.  IV. 
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ill  the  poutli,  kept  tlic  nation  divided  into  a  number  of  jealous  and 
conflicting  sections,  and  made  the  land  a  scene  of  chronic  strife  and 
anarchy. 

In  this  unsettled  state  of  society  morals  and  religion  could  not  flour- 
ish. The  Church  kept  alive  the  faith  in  the  verities  of  the  su[)cr- 
natin-al  world,  restrained  passion  and  crime,  distributed  the  consolations 
of  religion  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  built  such  monuments  as 
the  Cathedral  of  Glasgow  and  the  Abbey  of  Melrose ;  but  it  left  the 
people  in  ignorance  and  superstition.  It  owned  the  full  half  of  all  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  from  times  when  land  was  poor  and  cheap,  and 
it  had  the  controlling  influence  in  the  l>rivy  council,  the  parliament, 
and  over  the  people.  But  this  very  wealth  and  political  power  be- 
came a  source  of  corruption,  which  rose  to  a  fearful  height  before  the 
Keformation.  The  law  of  celibacy  was  practically  annulled,  and  the 
clergy  were  shamefully  dissolute  and  disgracefully  ignorant.  Some 
])riests  are  said  to  have  regarded  Luther  as  the  author  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  bishops  and  abbots,  by  frequently  assisting  the  king 
against  the  nobles,  and  rivaling  Avith  them  in  secular  pomp  and  in- 
fluence, excited  their  envy  and  hatred,  Mhicli  hastened  their  ruin. 

Owing  to  its  remoteness,  poverty,  ar.d  inhospitable  climate,  Scotland 
Avas  more  free  than  England  from  the  interference  of  the  pope  and  his 
Italian  creatures.  But  this  independence  was  rather  a  disadvantage, 
for  without  preventing  the  progress  of  the  native  corruptions,  it  kept 
off  the  civilizing  influences  of  the  Continent,  and  removed  the  check 
upon  the  despotism  of  the  king.  James  III.  usurped  the  right  of  fill- 
ing the  episcopal  vacancies  without  the  previous  election  of  the  chap- 
ters and  the  papal  sanction,  and  consulted  his  temporal  interest  more 
than  that  of  religion.  Simony  of  the  most  shameful  kind  became  the 
order  of  the  day.  James  V.  (1528-42)  provided  for  his  illegitimate 
children  by  making  them  abbots  and  priors  of  Ilolyrood  House,  Kelso, 
JNIelrose,  Coldingham,  and  St.  Andrew's.  Most  of  the  higher  dignities 
of  the  Church  were  in  the  hands  of  the  royal  favorites  and  younger 
sons  of  the  nobility,  who  were  sometimes  not  ordained,  nor  even  of  age, 
but  who  drew,  nevertheless,  the  income  of  the  cathedrals  and  abbeys, 
and  disgraced  the  holy  office.  '  I^y  this  fraudulent  and  sacrilegious 
dealing' — says  an  impartial  old  authority — 'the  rents  and  benefices  of 
the  Church  became  the  patrimony  of  private  families,  and  persons  in 
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no  ecclesiastical  orders,  and  even  boys  too,  were,  by  the  presentation  of 
our  kings  and  the  provision  of  the  popes,  set  over  the  episcopal  sees 
themselves.  The  natural  result  of  this  was  that  by  far  too  many  of 
these  prelates,  being  neither  bred  up  in  letters,  nor  having  in  them  any 
virtuous  dispositions,  did  not  only  live  irregularly  themselves,  but 
through  neglect  of  their  charge  did  likewise  introduce  by  degrees  such 
a  deluge  of  ignorance  and  vice  among  the  clergy  and  all  ranks  of  men 
that  the  state  of  the  Church  seemed  to  call  loudly  for  a  reformation 
of  botli.' 

The  first  impulse  to  the  Eeformation  in  Scotland  came  from  Lu- 
theran writings  and  from  copies  of  Tyndale's  jS"ew  Testament.  The  first 
preachers  and  martyrs  of  Protestantism  were  Patrick  Hamilton,  who 
had  studied  in  Wittenberg  and  Marburg,  and  was  burned  (152S),  George 
Wishart,  who  shared  the  same  fate  (1546),  and  the  aged  Walter  Mill, 
who  predicted  from  tlie  flames  (Aug.  28, 1558), '  A  hundred  better  men 
shall  rise  out  of  the  aslies  of  my  bones,  and  I  shall  be  the  last  to  suffer 
death  in  Scotland  for  tliis  cause.' 

In  the  mean  time  God  liad  prepared  the  right  man  for  this  crisis. 

§  88.  JouN  Knox. 

Literature. 
Besides  the  works  of  Knox,  the  excellent  biography  of  M'Cuie,  and  Loeimer's  monograph  quoted  in 
the  preceding  section,  comp.  Froudh's  Lecture  on  The  Influence  of  the  Reformation  on  the  Scottish  Char- 
acter, 1S65  (in  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects,  Vol.  I.  pp.  128  sqq.),  and  an  exceedingly  characteristic  es- 
say of  Thomas  Carlyt.e  on  the  Portraits  of  John  Knox,  which  first  appeared  in  Fraser's  Magazine  for 
April,  18T5,  and  then  as  an  appendix  to  his  Early  Kings  of  Norivay.  Loudon,  1875  (pp.  209-3υΤ),  and 
New  York  (Harper's  ed.  pp.  173-257).  Brandes  follows  M'Cric  very  closely.  Laing,  in  the  first  vol.  of 
his  edition  of  Knox's  History  of  the  Reformation  (pp.  xiii.-sliv.),  gives  a  convenient  chronological  sum- 
mary of  the  chief  events  of  his  life. 

John  Knox  (1505-1572),  the  Luther  of  Scotland,  was  educated  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  ordained  to  the  Romish  priestliood 
(1530),  but  became  a  convert  to  Protestantism  (1545,  the  year  of 
Wishart's  martyrdom  ^ )  through  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  the  writ- 
ings of  Augustine  and  Jerome.  He  went  at  once  to  the  extreme  of 
opposition,  as  is  often  the  case  with  strong  and  determined  characters 
of  the  Pauline  type.  He  abhorred  the  mass  as  an  'abominable  idolatry 
and  profanation  of  the  Lord's  Supper,'  and  popery  as  the  great  anti- 
Christian  apostasy  and  Babylonisli  harlot  predicted  in  the  Bible.^ 

'  This  is  the  date  given  by  L.iing,  while  M'Crie  assigns  Knox's  conversion  to  the  year  1542. 
^  His  first  Protestant  sermon  in  the  parish  church  at  St.  Andrew's  was  on  Dan.  vii.,  to 
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After  preaching  awhile  to  the  Protestant  soldiers  in  the  garrison  of 
St.  Andrew's,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French  fleet  (1547),  and 
made  a  galley-slave  for  nineteen  months,  'going  in  irons,  miserably 
entreated  and  sore  troubled  by  corporal  infirmity.'  liegardless  of 
danger,  he  remained  true  to  his  faith.  "When  called  upon  to  kiss  an 
image  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  he  declared  that  it  Avas  '  no  mother  of  God, 
but  a  painted  piece  of  wood,  fit  for  swimming  rather  than  being  wov- 
shiped;'  and  he  flung  the  picture  into  the  river  Loire. 

On  obtaining  his  liberty,  he  labored  five  years  (1549-1554)  in  En- 
gland as  a  pioneer  of  English  Puritanism.  He  preached  in  Berwick, 
on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  in  Newcastle,  and  in  London,  He  was 
elected  one  of  the  six  chaplains  of  Edward  VI,  (1551),  was  consulted 
aljout  the  Articles  of  Eeligion  and  the  revision  of  the  Liturgy,  and  was 
offered  the  bishopric  of  Rochester,  which  he  declined  from  opposition 
to  the  large  extent  of  dioceses,  the  secular  business,  vestments,  and 
'  other  popish  fooleries  remaining.' ' 

After  the  accession  of  Bloody  Mary  he  fled  among  the  last,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  friends,  to  the  Continent,  and  spent  five  years  (from 
January,  1554,  to  January,  1559,  interrupted  by  a  journey  to  Scot- 
hind,  November,  1555,  to  July,  1556),  at  Fraidvfort-on-the-Main,  and 
especially  at  Geneva.  Here  he  found  '  the  most  perfect  school  of 
Christ  that  ever  was  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles.'  Though  four 
years  older,  he  sat  an  admiring  pupil  at  the  feet  of  John  Calvin,  and 
became  more  Calvinistic  than  the  great  Eeformer.  He  preached  to  a 
flock  of  English  exiles,  took  part  in  the  Geneva  version  of  the  Bible, 
and  aided  by  his  pen  the  cause  of  evangelical  religion  in  England  and 
Scotland, 

The  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  opened  the  way  for  his  final  re- 
turn and  crowning  work,  although  she  refused  him  passage  through 
her  dominion,  and  never  forgave  him  his  '' blast'  at  the  dignity  and 
ruling  capacity'  of  her  sex,^ 


])i-ovc  that  the  pope  \vas  tlie  Inst  beast,  tlie  man  of  sin,  the  Antichrist.  Some  of  the  hearers 
said:  'Others  iiewed  at  tlie  branches  of  papistry,  but  he  struck  at  tiie  root  to  destroy  the 
whole.•     Calderwood,  Vol.  I.  p.  2,30  ;  Knox's  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  192. 

'  His  labors  in  England,  and  tlie  reasons  for  his  7}oh  rjiiscopari,  are  fully  described  by  Dr. 
Lorimer,  in  part  from  nnpublislied  sources. 

'  Before  his  return,  while  the  iires  of  Smitlifield  were  still  burninp:,  he  had  ptdilished 
anonymously  his  'First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  [i.  e.,  regimen 
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The  remaining  twelve  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  fierce 
struggle  and  triumph  of  the  Reformation  in  his  native  land,  which  he 
has  himself  so  vividly,  truthfully,  and  unselfishly  described  in  his  His- 
tory.'^ Shortly  before  his  death  he  heard  the  news  of  the  terrible 
massacre  of  the  Huguenots  on  St.  Bartholomew's  night,  and  summoning 
up  the  remainder  of  his  broken  strength,  he  thundered  from  the  pul- 
pit in  Edinburgh  his  indignation  and  the  vengeance  of  God  against 
'that  cruel  murderer  and  false  traitor,  the  King  of  France'  (Charles 
IX.).  His  last  sermons  were  on  our  Lord's  crucifixion,  a  theme  on 
which  he  wished  to  close  his  ministry.  He  presided  at  the  installation 
of  Lawson  as  his  colleague  and  successor,  and  nmde  an  impressive  ad- 
dress and  prayer.  As  he  left  the  church  a  crowd  of  people  lined  the 
street  and  followed  him  to  his  house  to  take  farewell  of  their  pastor. 
He  found  his  last  comfort  in  the  sacerdotal  pi-ayer,  the  fifty-third 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  some  psalms, 'hearing'  what  was  read, and  '  under- 
standing far  better.'  He  died,  weary  of  life  and  longing  for  heaven,  in 
the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  in  peace,  without  a  struggle,  lamented 
by  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  people  (Nov.  24, 1572).  He  could 
conscientiously  say  on  his  death-bed,  before  God  and  his  holy  angels, 
that  he  never  made  merchandise  of  religion,  never  studied  to  please 

or  government]  of  Women,'  ISoS,  which  was  aimed  at  the  misgovernment  of  Marv  Tudor 
and  Mary  of  Guise.  This  singular  and  characteiistic  but  unfurtuuiite  book  begins  with  tlie 
sentence,  'To  promote  a  woman  to  bear  rule,  superiority,  dominion,  or  empire,  above  anv 
realm,  nation,  or  city,  is  repugnant  to  nature,  contumely  to  God,  a  thing  most  contrarious  to 
his  revealed  will  and  approved  ordinance,  and,  finally,  it  is  a  subversion  of  all  equity  and  jus- 
tice.' He  appealed  to  the  creation,  to  the  Jews,  to  St.  Paul,  to  ancient  philosophers  and 
legislators,  to  the  fathers,  to  the  Salic  and  French  law.  His  error  was  that  from  some 
bad  examples  he  drew  sweeping  conclusions,  which  were  soon  confirmed  by  Mary  Stuart, 
but  disproved  by  Elizabeth  (as  they  aie  in  our  day  by  the  reign  of  Victoria).  No  wonder 
that  Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Elizabeth  were  incensed  at  what  they  regarded  a  personal  insult. 
Knox  himself  foresaw  the  bad  consequences,  and  expected  to  be  called  'a  sower  of  sedition, 
and  one  day  perchance  to  be  attainted  for  treason,'  but  he  was  too  manly  to  retract,  and  re- 
tained his  opinion  to  the  last,  but,  not  wishing  to  obstruct  the  path  of  Elizabeth,  he  never 
published  the  intended  Second  and  Third  Blast.  See  M'Crie's  J.  Knox,  pp.  141-147  (Phila- 
delphia ed.),  and  Carlyle,  1.  c.  pp.  2?)0  sqq. 

*  Knox  wrote  four  Books  of  his  Histon/  of  (he  Reformation,  down  to  1 564,  at  the  request 
of  his  friends.  The  Fifth  Book  is  not  found  in  any  MS.  copy,  and  was  first  published  liy 
David  Buchanan  in  1G44;  it  relates  the  affairs  of  the  most  controverted  period  in  Scottish 
history,  from  Sept.,  l.")64,  to  Aug.,  1567,  when  Queen  Mary  abdicated.  Laing  thinks  that  it 
is  mostly  derived  from  Knox's  papers  by  some  unknown  hand  (TForA-s,  Vol.  II.  p.  4C8). 
Carlyle  regrets  that  this  '  hasty  and  strangely  interesting,  impressive,  and  peculiar  Historjj 
has  not  been  rendered  far  more  extensively  legible  to  serious  mankind  at  large.'  Laing  has 
added  a  vocabulary. 
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men,  never  iiidiilgetl  liis  private  passions,  but  faithfully  used  liis  talents 
for  the  edification  of  tlie  Church  over  which  he  Avas  called  to  watch. 
lie  was  buried  in  the  graveyard  of  St.  Giles's;  no  monument  was 
erected  ;  a  plain  stone  with  his  name  marks  the  spot. 

Knox  was  the  greatest  of  Scotchmen,  as  Luther  the  greatest  of  Ger- 
mans, lie  was  the  incarnation  of  all  the  noble  and  rugged  energies 
of  his  nation  and  age,  and  devoted  them  to  the  single  aim  of  a  thorough 
reformation  in  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline,  on  the  basis  of  the 
"Word  of  God.^  In  genius,  learning,  wealth  of  ideas,  and  extent  of 
inllnencc,  he  was  inferior  to  Luther  and  Calvin,  but  in  boldness, 
strength,  and  purity  of  character,  fully  their  equal. ^  He  was  the  most 
heroic  man  of  a  heroic  race,  liis  fear  of  God  made  him  fearless 
of  man.  Endowed  with  a  vigorous  and  original  intellect,  he  was 
eminently  a  man   of  action,  Λνΐΐΐι  the  pulpit  for  his  throne  and  the 

'  Thomas  Caihle,  Iiimself  λ  njiical  Fcotcliman,  calls  Knox  'the  most  Scottish  of  Scots, 
and  to  this  day  typical  of  all  the  qualities  which  belong  nationally  to  the  very  choicest  Scots- 
man we  have  known,  or  had  clear  record  of:  utmost  sharpness  of  discernment  and  discrimi- 
nation, courage  enougli,  and,  wliat  is  still  better,  no  particular  consciousness  of  courage,  but 
a  readiness  in  all  simplicity  to  do  and  dare  whatsoever  is  commanded  by  the  inward  voice  of 
native  manhood ;  on  the  whole,  a  beautiful  and  simple  but  complete  incompatibility  with 
whatsoever  is  false  in  word  or  conduct;  inexorable  contempt  ard  detestation  of  what  in 
modern  speech  is  called  humbug,  ...  a  most  clear-cut,  hardy,  distinct,  and  effective  man ; 
fearing  God,  and  without  any  other  fear.'  He  severely  characterizes  the  patriarchal,  long- 
bearded,  but  stolid  picture  of  Knox  in  Beza's  Icones  (Geneva,  l.">80),  and  in  Laing's  edition, 
and  represents  the  'Somerville  portrait,' with  a  sharp,  stern  face,  high  forehead,  pointed 
beard,  and  large  white  collar,  as  the  only  probable  likeness  of  the  g)-eat  Reformer. 

^  M'Crie  (p.  3.")5)  well  compares  him  with  the  three  leading  l^eformers :  'Knox  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Luther  in  personal  intrejjidity  and  in  popular  eloquence.  lie  ap- 
proaclied  nearest  to  Calvin  in  his  religious  sentiments,  in  the  severity  of  his  manners,  and  in 
a  certain  imjjressive  air  of  melancholy  which  jHTvaded  his  character.  And  he  resembled 
Zwinglius  in  his  ardent  attachment  to  the  priuci]i!es  of  civil  liberty,  and  in  combining  his  ex- 
ertions for  the  reformation  of  the  Cluirch  \\\U\  uniform  endeavors  to  improve  the  political 
state  of  the  people,  ^ot  that  I  would  place  our  Reformer  on  a  level  witli  this  illustrious  tri- 
umvirate. There  is  a  sjjlendor  which  surrounds  the  great  German  Reformer,  partly  arising 
from  the  intrinsic  heroism  of  his  character,  and  partly  reflected  from  the  interesting  situation 
in  wiiich  his  long  and  doubtful  struggle  witli  the  Court  of  Rome  i)laced  him  in  the  eyes  of 
I'Airope,  which  removes  him  at  a  distance  from  all  who  started  in  the  same  glorious  career. 
The  Genevese  Reformer  surpassed  Knox  in  the  extent  of  his  theological  learning,  and  in 
the  unrivaled  solidity  and  clearness  of  his  judgment.  And  the  Reformer  of  Switzerland, 
though  inferior  to  him  in  masctdine  elocution  and  in  daring  courage,  excelled  him  in  self- 
command,  in  prudence,  and  in  that  species  of  eloquence  whicli  steals  into  the  heart,  convinces 
witliout  irritating,  and  governs  without  assuming  the  tone  of  authority.  But  although  "he 
attained  not  to  tlie  first  three,"  I  know  not,  among  all  the  eminent  men  who  ajipeared  at  that 
pel  iod,  any  name  which  is  so  well  entitled  to  be  placed  next  to  theirs  as  that  of  Knox,  whether 
we  consider  tl;e  talents  with  which  he  Avas  endowed,  or  the  important  services  which  he  per- 
formed.' 
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Avord  for  his  sword.  A  statesman  as  well  as  a  tlieologlan,  lie  possessed 
rare  political  sagacity  and  intuitive  knowledge  of  men.  Next  to  Cal- 
vin, he  is  the  chief  founder  of  the  Presbyterian  polity,  which  has 
proved  its  vitality  and  efficiency  for  more  than  three  centuries.  Like 
St.  Paul  and  Calvin,  he  was  small  in  person  and  feeble  in  body,  but 
irresistible  in  moral  force.^  'He  put  more  life  into  his  hearers  from 
the  pulpit  in  an  hour  than  six  hundred  trumpets.'^  When  old  and 
decrepit,  leaning  on  his  staff  and  the  arm  of  his  faithful  servant,  he 
had  to  be  lifted  to  the  pulpit;  but  before  the  close  he  became  so 
animated  and  vigorous  that  he  seemed  'likely  to  ding  the  pulpit  in 
blads  [to  beat  it  in  pieces]  and  flie  out  of  it.'^  AVell  did  the  Earl  of 
Morton,  the  newly  elected  regent,  characterize  him  over  his  open  grave 
in  that  sentence  which  has  since  been  accepted  as  the  best  motto  of  his 
life:  'Here  lies  he  who  never  feared  the  face  of  m.an.'*  And  in  a 
different  spirit,  James  VI.  paid  the  same  tribute  to  his  fearless  char- 
acter, when  with  nplifted  hands  he  thanked  God  that  the  three  sur- 
viving bairns  of  Knox  M'ere  all  lasses ;  '  for  if  they  had  been  three  lads,' 
he  said  to  Mrs.  Welch, '  I  could  never  have  bruiked  [enjoyed]  my  three 
kingdoms  in  peace.' ^ 


'  '  ILntd  srio  an  tinquam  majux  ingenium  in  fragili  et  imbecillo  corjnisculo  coUocarit.^ 
Principal  ISmeton,  ns  quoted  by  M'Crie,  p.  'ό'>'>. 

^  So  the  English  embassador,  Sir  Kicholas  Throckmorton,  Λvrote  to  Cecil. 

^  Thns  his  eloquence  \vas  described,  in  1571,  by  James  Melville,  then  a  student  and  con- 
stant hearer  of  Knox.  A  lively  Frenchman,  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  gave  the  follow- 
ing amusing  version  of  this  account :  '  Λ  Presbyterian  f^inatic  named  Knox,  .  .  .  old  and 
broken  down,  .  .  .  began  his  sermon  in  a  feeble  voice  and  slow  action ;  but  soon  heating 
himself  by  the  force  of  his  passion  and  hatred,  he  bestirred  himself  like  a  madman  ;  he  broke^ 
his  pulpit,  and  jumped  into  the  midst  of  Ids  hearers  {sautoit  mi  milien  des  auditeurs).^ 
M'Crie,  p.  325. 

''  Or,  in  the  less  graceful  but  more  expressive  original  jjhrase,  as  given  by  James  IVIelville 
(tlie  oidy  authority  for  it),  '  lie  neither  feared  nor  flattered  any  flesh.' 

*  Mrs.  Welch  was  a  daughter  of  Knox,  and  gained  admission  to  the  King,  in  London,  1022, 
to  ask  his  permission  for  the  return  of  her  sick  husband  (a  worthy  Presbyterian  minister,  who 
had  been  exiled  for  his  resistance  to  the  re-establislmient  of  episcopac}')  to  his  native  Scot- 
land. James  at  last  yielded  on  condition  that  she  should  persuade  him  to  submit  to  the 
bishops;  but  the  lady,  lifting  up  her  apron  and  holding  it  towards  the  King,  replied,  in  the 
genuine  spirit  of  her  father,  'Please  your  Majesty,  l"d  rather  kep  [receive]  his  head  there.' 
Mr.  Welch  died  in  London  soon  after  this  singular  conversation  ;  his  widow  returned  to  Ayr, 
and  survived  him  three  years,  'a  spouse  and  daughter  worthy  of  such  a  husband  and  such  a 
father.'  M'Crie,  p.  3G2.  Knox  was  twice  married  and  had  two  sons  from  his  first  wife, 
Marjory  Bowes,  of  London,  and  three  daughters  from  his  second  wife,  Margaret  Stewart,  of 
a  high  noble  family  in  Scotland.  The  sons  were  educated  at  Cambridge,  but  died  young, 
without  issue. 
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Knox  liad  tlie  sttM-ii  and  uncompromising  spirit  of  a  Hebrew  proi)liet. 
He  confronted  Queen  Mary  as  Elijah  confronted  Jezebel,  unmoved  by 
lier  beauty,  her  smiles,  or  her  tears.  He  himself  relates  the  four  or 
five  interviews  he  had  Avith  that  graceful,  accomplished,  fascinating, 
but  ill-fated  lady,  Λvhose  charms  and  misfortunes  still  excite  fresh 
feelings  of  sympathy  in  every  human  heart.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a  more  striking  contrast :  Knox  the  j-ight  man  in  the  right  place,  Mary 
the  wrong  woman  in  the  wrong  ])lace;  he  intensely  Scotch  in  character 
and  aim,  she  thoroughly  French  by  education  and  taste;  he  in  the 
vigor  of  manhood,  she  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty ;  he  terribly 
in  earnest,  she  gay  and  frivolous ;  he  a  believer  in  God's  sovereignty 
and  the  people's  right  and  duty  to  disobey  and  depose  treacherous 
princes,  she  a  believer  in  her  own  absolute  right  to  rule  and  the  sub- 
ject's duty  of  passive  obedience ;  he  abhorring  her  religion  as  idolatry 
ami  her  policy  as  ruin  to  Scotland,  she  fearing  him  as  a  rude  fanatic, 
an  impertinent  rebel  and  sorcerer  in  league  with  Beelzebub.'  We 
must  not  judge  from  his  conversations  Avitli  the  Queen  that  he  was  a 
Λvoman-hater :  he  respected  right  women  in  their  proper  sphere,  as  he 
was  respected  by  them,  and  his  correspondence  reveals  a  vain  of  ten- 
derness and  kindly  genial  humor  beneath  his  severity.^  But  in  this 
case  he  sacrificed  all  personal  considerations  to  what  he  believed  to  be 
his  paramount  duty  to  God  and  his  Church. 

'  Carl  vie  thus  speaks  of  this  remarkable  chapter  in  the  Scotch  Reformation :  '  The  inter- 
views of  Knox  with  the  Queen  are  what  one  would  most  like  to  produce  to  readers ;  but  un- 
fortunately they  are  of  a  tone  which,  explain  as  we  might,  not  one  reader  in  a  thousand  could 
be  made  to  sympathize  Λvith  or  do  justice  to  in  behalf  of  Knox.  The  treatment  which  that 
young,  beautifid,  and  high  chief  personage  in  Scotland  receives  from  the  rigorous  Knox, 
would  to  most  modern  men  seem  irreverent,  cruel,  almost  barbarous.  Here  more  than  else- 
where Knox  i)roves  himself, — here  more  than  any  where  bound  to  do  it, — the  Hebrew  Prophet 
in  comidete  ])erfection ;  refuses  to  soften  any  ex]n-ession  or  to  call  any  thing  by  its  milder 
name,  or  in  short  for  one  moment  to  forget  that  the  Eternal  God  and  His  Word  are  great, 
and  that  all  else  is  little,  or  is  nothing;  nay,  if  it  set  itself  against  the  Most  High  and  His 
Word,  is  the  one  frightful  thing  that  this  world  Qxhibits.  He  is  never  in  tlie  least  ill-tem- 
pered with  her  Majesty;  but  she  can  not  move  him  from  that  fixed  centre  (  fall  ids  thoughts 
and  actions :  Do  the  will  of  God,  and  tremlile  at  nothing;  do  against  the  will  of  God,  and 
know  that,  in  the  Immensity  and  the  Eternity  around  you,  there  is  nothiug  but  matter  of 
terror.  Nf>thing  can  move  Knox  here  or  elsewhere  from  that  standing-ground  ;  no  consider- 
ation of  Queen's  sceptres  and  armies  and  authorities  of  men  is  of  any  efficacy  or  dignity 
whatever  in  comparison ;  and  becomes  not  beautiful,  but  horrible,  Avhen  it  sets  itself  against 
the  Most  High.' 

'  See  his  letters  of  comfort  to  Mrs.  Bowes,  his  mother-in-law,  who  suffered  much  from  re- 
ligious melancholy,  in  Works  by  Laing,  Vol.  III.  pp.  337-343,  and  Vol.  VI.  p.  513 ;  also  in 
Lorimer,  pp.  39  sqq. 
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The  pulpit  proved  mightier  than  the  tlirone.  The  suicidal  blunders 
of  the  Queen,  who  had  more  trouble  from  her  three  Imsbands — two  of 
them  handsome  but  heartless  and  worthless  ruffians  and  murderers — 
than  her  grand-uncle  Henry  VIII.  had  from  his  six  wives,  are  the  best 
vindication  of  the  national  policy,  if  not  the  personal  conduct,  of  the  Re- 
former. Had  Mary's  popish  policy  triumphed,  there  would  have  been 
an  end  to  Protestantism  and  liberty  in  Scotland,  and  probably  in  En- 
gland too;  while  Knox,  fighting  intolerance  with  intolerance,  laid  the 
solid  foundation  for  future  liberty.  He  felt  at  that  turning-point  of 
history  that,  what  is  comparatively  harmless  now, '  one  mass  was  more 
dangerous  to  Scotland  than  an  army  of  ten  thousand  eneniies.'^ 

If  Knox  lacked  the  sweet  and  level}'  traits  of  Christian  character,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  God  wisely  distributes  his  gifts.  Neither 
the  polished  culture  of  Erasmus,  nor  the  gentle  spirit  of  IVIelanchthon, 
nor  the  cautious  measures  of  Cranmer  could  have  accomplished  the 
mighty  change  in  Scotland.  Knox  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  providential 
man  for  his  country.  Scotland  alone  could  produce  a  Knox,  and  Knox 
alone  could  reform  Scotland.  If  any  man  ever  lived  to  some  purpose, 
and  left  the  indelible  impress  of  liis  character  upon  posterity,  it  was 
John  Knox.  His  is  to  this  day  the  best  known  and  the  most  popular 
name  in  Scotland.  Such  fearless  and  faithful  heroes  aiO  among  tlic 
best  gifts  of  God  to  the  world. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  Knox,  like  the  other  Reformers,  was  pur- 
sued by  malignant  calumny  during  his  life,  and  even  charged  with  un- 
natural crimes,  which  would  make  him  ridiculous  as  well  as  hideous. 
But  those  who  knew  him  best  esteemed  him  most.  Bannatyne,  his 
faithful  clei-k,  calls  him,  in  his  journal, '  the  light  of  Scotland,  the  com- 
fort of  the  Church,  the  mirror  of  godliness,  the  pattern  of  all  true 
ministers  in  purity  of  life,  soundness  of  doctrine,  and  boldness  in  le- 
proving  wickedness.'  James  Melville,  who  heard  his  last  seimons, 
speaks  of  him  as  'that  most  notable  prophet  and  apostle'  of  Scotland.' 

'  Froude  snvs :  'Toleration  is  a  good  tiling  in  its  jilace ;  but  you  can  not  tolerate  what 
will  not  tolerate  j'ou,  andis  trying  to  cut  your  tliroat.  .  .  .  The  Covenanters  fought  the  fight 
and  won  the  victory,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  catne  the  David  Humes  with  their  essays  on 
miracles,  and  the  Adam  Smiths  with  their  political  economies,  and  steam-engines,  and  rail- 
roads, and  philosophical  institutions,  and  all  the  other  blessed  or  unblessed  fruits  of  liberty' 
(1.  c.  pp.  148,  149). 

°  Beza  also  calls  him  '  Sculorum  ajwsiolum.' 

Vol.  L— X  χ 
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Posterity  lias  judged  differently,  according  to  the  religious  stand-point. 
To  some  he  still  appears  as  a  semi-barbarous  fanatic,  a  dangerous 
heretic,  or  at  best  as  a  'holy  savage;'  while  Fronde  regards  him  as 
'  the  grandest  figure  in  the  entire  history  of  the  British  Reformation,' 
and  Carlyle  as  '  more  than  a  man  of  genius — a  heaven-inspired  prophet 
and  heroic  leader  of  men.' 

§  S9.  TnE  Scotch  Confession  or  Faitu,     A.D.  1560. 

Literature. 

The  Scotch  Confession  in  the  original  Scotch  dialect,  together  with  the  authorized  Latin  version  of 
Patrick  Adanison  (157'2),  is  printed  in  Vol.  ΙΠ.  pp.  42Ϊ-4Τ0,  from  Dunloii's  CuHectian,  Vol,  Π.  pp.  13  sqq.  It 
appeared  at  Edinburgh,  15C1  (Robert  Lekprevik),  without  the  marginal  Scripture  references,  iu  the 
Minutes  of  Parliament,  in  Knox's  History  of  the  Reformation  (Vol.  II.  pp.  93  sqq. ;  Laing's  ed.),  in  Cal- 
derwood's  Distory  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  (Vol.  II.  pp.  10  sqq.  ;  Thomson's  ed.  for  the  Wodrow  Soc),  in 
Edward  Irving's  reprint  of  the  Conf.  and  the  Book  of  Discipline  (1S31),  and  (abridged)  in  Innes,  Lain  of 
Creeds  (pp.39  sqq.).  In  the  Writings  of  John  Knox, hy  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  Phila., 
1842,  pp.  23T  8q(i.,  it  is  given  in  modern  English. 

A  Latin  version  (less  correct  and  elegant  than  that  of  Adamson)  appeared  in  the  Corpvs  et  Siintarjma 
Cotif,  1012  and  1054,  and  is  reproduced  iu  Niemeyer's  CoUectio,  pp.  340  sqq.  Nienieyer's  critical  notice  in 
the  ProU'g.,  p.  li.,  is  very  brief  and  meagre.    For  a  German  translation,  see  Bi'ickel,  pp.  645  sqq. 

The  supplementary  Scotch  Confession  of  15S0  is  printed  in  Vol.  III.  pp.  4T0-4T5. 

ORIGIN    OF    THE    SCOTCH    CONFESSION. 

'  The  Creed  of  Scotland  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  emerge  into 
history  so  nearly  at  the  same  moment  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  ■which 
has  the  precedence  even  in  order  of  time.  It  is  at  least  equally  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  is  first  in  respect  of  anthority  ;  and,  indeed,  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Church  is  fonnded  upon  the  creed  or  the  creed  upon 
the  Church  appears  to  be  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  legal  difficulties 
that  lie  before  us.'  ^ 

The  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland  was  not  legally  recognized  and 
established  by  Parliament  till  1567,  seven  years  after  the  Scotch  Con- 
fession was  adopted  and  the  first  CTcneral  Assembly  was  held ;  but 
it  existed  in  fact,  nndcr  royal  protest,  as  a  voluntary  body  from  De- 
cember 3,  1557,  when  a  number  of  Protestant  nobles  and  gentlemen 
signed,  at  Edinburgh,  a  'Covenant'  to  maintain,  nourish,  and  defend 
to  the  death  '  the  mIioIc  Congregation  of  Christy  and  every  member 
thereof.'  This  was  one  of  those  religions  bonds  or  mutual  agree- 
ments by  which  the  confederation  of  Protestants  of  Scotland  was  so 
often  ratified  to  secure  common  privileges.  The  term  Congregation 
(ΙκκΧησία,  ecclesia),  w^hich  afterwards  was  exchanged  for  Kirh  {κυρια- 

'  Innes,  The  Jmw  of  Creeds  in  Srollarxi,  p.  4. 
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KOI'),  then  signified  the  true  Church  of  Christ  in  opposition  to  the  apos- 
tate Papal  Church,  and  the  leaders  were  called  the  '  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation.' For  a  few  years  the  Liturgy  of  Edward  VI.  and  the 
'Order  of  Geneva'  seera  to  have  been  used,  but  there  is  no  record  of 
any  formal  approval  of  a  doctrinal  standard  before  1560,^ 

On  the  first  of  August,  1560,  after  the  death  of  tlie  Queen  Regent, 
Mary  of  Guise,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  French  troops,  but  before  the 
arrival  of  Queen  Mary,  the  Scotch  Parliament  convened  at  Edinburgh 
to  settle  the  new  state  of  things  in  this  transition  period.  It  proved  to 
be  the  most  important  meeting  in  the  history  of  that  kingdom.  The 
Church  question  came  up  on  a  petition  to  abolish  popery,  to  restore  the 
purity  of  worship  and  discipline,  and  to  devote  the  ecclesiastical  reve- 
nues to  the  support  of  a  pious  clergy,  the  promotion  of  learning,  and 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  In  answer  to  the  first  request,  the  Parliament 
directed  the  Protestant  ministers  to  draw  up  a  Confession  of  Faith. 
This  was  done  hastily,  though  not  without  mature  preparation,  in  four 
days,  b}'  John  Knox  and  his  compeers.^  The  document  was  read  twice, 
ai'ticle  by  article,  and  ratified  by  the  three  estates,  August  17,  1560, 
'  as  a  doctrine  grounded  upon  the  infallible  Word  of  God.'  Every 
member  was  requested  to  vote.  The  papal  bishops  were  charged  to 
object  and  refute,  but  they  kept  silence.  The  temporal  lords  all  voted 
for  the  Confession  except  three,  the  Earl  of  Athole,  Lord  Somerville, 
and  Lord  Bortlnvick,  who  declared  as  their  only  reason  of  dissent,  'We 
will  beleve  as  our  fathers  belevet.'  ^ 

Pandolph,  the  English  envoy,  wrote  to  Cecil  two  days  afterwards:  '  I 

'  'The  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  English  Congregation  at  Geneva,'  ΪΓ)'>8,  consists  only  of 
four  articles:  ],of  God  the  Father;  2,  of  Jesus  Christ;  3,  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  4,  of  the 
Church  and  tlie  Comniunion  of  Saints.  It  was  probably  drawn  up  by  Knox.  Chaps.  1  and  4 
have  some  resemblance  to  the  corresponding  articles  of  the  Scotch  Confession.  It  is  re- 
printed in  Dunlop's  CoUection,Yo\.  11.  pp.  3-12.  The  editor  says  that  it  was  'received  and 
approved  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation.' 

=  Knox  reports  (Vol.  II.  p.  128):  'Commission  and  charge  was  given  to  Mr.  John  Win- 
ram,  sub-prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  Mr.  John  Spottiswoode,  John  Hillock,  Mr.  John  Douglas, 
rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Mr.  John  Rowe,  and  John  Knox,  to  draw  in  a  volume  the  policy  and 
discipline  of  the  Kirk,  as  well  as  they  had  done  the  doctrine.^  Thus  six  Johns  composed  both 
the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Book  of  Discipline,  which  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  Church 
militant,  and  are  Pauline  rather  than  Johannean.  Knox  was  no  doubt  the  chief  author  of 
both.  He  had  experience  in  the  preparation  of  such  documents,  as  he  was  consulted  about 
the  Edwardine  Articles  of  Religion,  prepared  the  Confession  for  the  English  congregations 
in  Geneva,  and  must  have  been  familiar  \vith  the  Swiss  Confessions. 

=  Knox,  Hist.  Vol.  11.  p.  121  ;  Calderwood,Vol.  II.  p.  37. 
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never  licard  iiiiittcrs  of  so  great  importance  neither  sooner  dispatclied, 
nor  with  better  will  agreed  nnto.  .  .  .  The  lest  of  the  Lords,  with  com- 
mon consent  and  as  glad  a  will  as  ever  I  heard  men  speak,  allowed  the 
same.  .  .  .  Many  offered  to  shed  their  blood  in  defense  of  the  same. 
The  old  Loi'd  Lindsay,  as  grave  and  godly  a  man  as  ever  I  saw,  said, 
''  I  have  lived  many  years  ;  I  am  the  oldest  in  this  company  of  my  so)t ; 
now  that  it  hath  pleased  God  to  let  me  see  this  day,  where  so  many 
nobles  and  others  have  allowed  so  worthy  a  work,  I  will  say  with 
Simeon,  JVunc  dimittisy ' ' 

The  adoption  of  the  Confession  was  followed  (Aug.  24, 1560)  by 
acts  abolishing  the  mass,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  and  rescinding 
all  the  laws  formerly  made  in  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  against  the  Kefoi'mcd  religion.  A  messenger  Λvas  dispatched 
with  the  Confession  to  Queen  Mary,  in  Paris,  to  secure  her  ratifica- 
ti(Ui,  but  Λvas  not  gi'aciously  received.  Iler  heart's  design  Avas  to  re- 
store in  due  time  her  own  reh'gion. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  the  first  General  Assembly  convened, 
and  approved  the  Book  of  Discipline,  prei)ared  by  the  same  authors. 
It  was  submitted  to  the  state  authority,  but  this  refused  to  ratify  it.^ 

Seven  years  afterwards  (1567),  the  Parliament  formally  established 
the  Reformed  Church,  by  declaring  the  ministers  of  the  blessed  Evan- 
gel and  the  people  of  the  realm  professing  Christ  according  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith  '  to  be  the  only  true  and  holy  Kirk  of  Jesus 
Christ  within  this  realm.'  Subscription  was  I'equired  from  all  minis- 
ters first  in  1572.^  From  that  time  till  the  Revolution  of  1688  this 
native  Confession  was  the  only  legally  recognized  doctrinal  standard 
of  both  the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  Churches  in  Scotland.  The 
Covenanters,  however,  during  the  Commonwealth,  adopted  the  West- 
minster standards,  which  have  throAvn  the  older  Confession  into  the 
shade.  Besides,  the  General  Assembly  approved  and  recommended 
also  the  Second  Ilelvetic  Confession,  which  Beza  transmitted  to 
Scotland  (1566),  Calvin's  Catechism,  and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
but  no  subscription  to  these  foreign  confessions  was  ever  exacted. 

'  Knox,  Works,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  ]  lG-1 1 8 ;  Innes,  p.  1 1 . 

-  See  'The  Booke  of  the  Universall  Kirk  of  Scothmd,' containing  tlie  earliest  reronls  of 
the  Minutes  of  the  Assembly,  published  in  one  volume,  1839;  Calderwood,  Vol.  II.  i)p.  44 
sqq.  ;  Innes,  pp.  21  sqq. 

^  Innes,  pp.  30  and  4». 
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CONTENTS. 

The  Scotch  Confession  consists  of  twentf-five  Articles,  and  a  short 
Preface,,  wliich  breathes  the  spirit  of  true  confessors  ready  for  martyr- 
dom. It  begins:  'Long  have  Ave  thirsted,  dear  brethren,  to  have  noti- 
fied unto  the  world  the  sura  of  that  doctrine  which  we  profess,  and  for 
the  which  we  have  sustained  infamy  and  danger;'  and  it  ends  with 
the  words :  '  We  firmly  purpose  to  abide  to  the  end  in  the  confession  of 
this  our  faith.'  But  the  authors  are  far  from  claiming  infallibility  for 
their  οΛνη  statements  of  the  truth,  and  subject  them  to  improvement 
and  correction  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.'  In  harmony  with  this,  the 
20th  Article  denies  the  infallibility  of  general  councils,  'some  of  which 
have  manifestly  erred,  and  that  in  matters  of  great  weight  and  im- 
portance.' 

The  Confession  covers  the  oecumenical  and  evangelical  doctrines,  be- 
giiming  w^ith  God  and  ending  Avith  the  Clmrch,  the  Sacraments,  and 
the  Civil  Magistrate.  It  exhibits  a  clear,  f  lOsh,  and  forcible  summary  of 
the  orthodox  Reformed  faith,  as  then  held  in  common  by  the  Protest- 
ants of  England,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Holland.  Though  decidedly 
Calvinistic,  it  is  yet  free  from  the  scholastic  technicalities  and  angular 
statements  of  the  Calvinism  of  a  later  generation.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Sacraments  is  similar  to  and  rather  stronger  than  that  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles.2     The  Churcli   is  declared  to   be   uninterruptedly  one 


'  'We  protest  that  if  nny  one  will  note  in  this  our  Confession  any  article  or  sentence  re- 
pugnant to  God's  Holy  Word,  that  it  would  please  him  of  his  gentleness  and  for  Christian 
charity's  sake,  to  admonish  us  of  the  same  in  writing;  and  we,  upon  our  honor  and  fidelity, 
by  God's  grace,  do  promise  unto  him  satisfaction  from  the  mouth  of  God  (that  is,  from  his 
Holy  Scriptures),  or  else  reformation  of  that  ivhich  he  shall  prove  to  be  amiss.''  Dean  Stanley, 
in  quoting  this  passage  from  the  Preface  (Lectures,  etc.  p.  Π3),  says  that  it  is  the  only 
Protestant  Confession  which,  far  in  advance  of  its  age,  acknowledges  its  own  fallibility. 
But  the  First  Confession  of  Basle  (15.34)  does  the  same  in  express  words  in  the  closing  arti- 
cle (see  Niemeyer,  Collect,  pp.  84  and  104);  and  the  changes  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
(Art.  X.),  and  of  the  English  Articles,  imply  the  recognition  of  their  imperfection  on  the  part 
of  the  authors.  The  19th  Article,  in  declaring  that  all  Churches  have  erred  in  matters  of 
faith,  could  certainly  not  intend  to  exempt  the  Church  of  England  and  her  formularies. 

=  Tytler  {History  of  Scot  land, Ύο\.  III.  p.  129,  ed.  of  1872)  observes  :  'It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  in  these  holy  mysteries  of  our  faith  this  Confession,  drawn  up  by  the  primitive 
Scotch  Reformers,  keeps  in  some  points  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  rationalizing  of  ultra- 
Protestantism  than  the  Articles  of  Edward.'  On  Knox's  view  of  the  eucharist,  see  Lorimer, 
1.  c.  pp.  129  and  1.31.  He  held  the  Calvinistic  view  before  he  came  to  Geneva,  and  while 
still  a  disciple  of  Wishart,  who  learned  it  from  his  intercourse  with  the  Swiss  Churches  in 
1540,  and  translated  the  First  Helvetic  Confession  of  15oG  into  English._ 
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from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  world, '  one  company  and  mnlti- 
tiulc  of  men  chosen  of  God,  who  rightly  worship  and  embrace  hini  by 
true  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,»who  is  the  orihj  Ilead  of  the  same  Chui'ch, 
which  also  is  the  Ijody  and  sponse  of  Christ  Jesus ;  which  Church  is 
catholic,  that  is,  universal,  because  it  containeth  the  elect  of  all  ages, 
all  realms,  nations,  and  tongues,  who  have  communion  with  God  the 
Father,  and  with  his  Son,  through  the  sanctiiication  of  the  Holy  Spirit.' 
But  this  Church  is  put  in  strong  contrast  with  the  false  and  apostate 
Church  of  the  Papacy,  and  distinguished  from  it  by  three  marks — 
namely,  the  pure  ])reaching  of  the  gospel,  the  right  administration  of 
the  sacraments,  and  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  first 
two  are  mentioned  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  the  English  Arti- 
cles; the  third  is  peculiarly  Calvinistic  and  Presbyterian. 

But  no  particular  form  of  Church  governuient  or  worship  is  laid 
down  in  this  Confession  as  binding,  and  freedom  is  allowed  in  cere- 
monies.^ Knox  himself  prepared,  after  the  Geneva  model,  a  liturgy, 
or  Book  of  Common  Ordei•,  which  was  indorsed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly (Dec.  26, 156•!),  and  used  in  Scotland  for  a  long  time.^  The  ex- 
clusive theory  of  a  jure  divino  Presbj'terianism  dates  not  so  much 
from  Knox  as  from  Andrew  Mehille,  and  the  aversion  to  forms  of 
prayer  was  a  reaction  against  the  attempt  of  Laud  to  force  a  foreign 
episcopacy  and  liturgy  upon  the  reluctant  Scotch. 

Edward  Irving,  himself  one  of  the  purest  and  noblest  sons  of  Scot- 
land, Avho  for  several  years  thrilled  tlie  English  metropolis  with  his 
l)entccostal  gift  of  tongues,  and  to  whom  Thomas  Carlyle,  the  friend  of 
his  youth,  paid  such  a  touching  tribute,  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  the 
Scotch  Confession  twice  in  the  year  to  his  congregation,  and  bestowed 
this  encomium  upon  it:^  'This  document  is  the  pillar  of  the  Refor- 


'  Art.  XX. :  '  In  tlie  CImrcli,  as  in  the  house  of  God,  it  becometh  all  things  to  be  done 
decently  and  in  order  :  not  that  we  think  that  one  policy,  and  one  ordci•  of  ceremonies  can  be 
appointed  for  all  ages,  times,  and  places ;  for  as  ceremonies,  such  as  men  have  devised,  are 
but  temporal,  so  may  and  ongbt  they  to  be  changed,  when  they  rather  foster  superstition 
than  edify  the  Church  using  the  same.' 

"  It  has  been  rei)ul)]ished  by  the  Rev.  John  Gumming.  London,  1840.  Gumming  says 
(p.  v.):  'The  Scotch  Church  never  objected  to  a  written  liturgy  in  her  public  worship,  pro- 
vided there  was  room  left  in  the  service  for  extemporaneous  service.'  John  Knox's  Liturgy 
was  never  formally  abolished,  but,  like  the  Scotch  Confession,  it  was  silently  suj)erseded  by 
tlie  Westminster  standards. 
,    '  Collected  Wrillngs  ofEdtvard  Irving,  London,  lSG4,Vol.  I.  p.  GOl ,  quoted  by  Junes,  p.  55. 
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mation  Church  of  Scothmd,  which  hath  derived  little  help  from  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith :  whereas  these  twenty-five  articles, 
ratified  in  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  in  the  year  1560,  not  only  at 
that  time  united  the  states  of  the  kingdom  in  one  firm  band  again>t 
the  Papacy,  but  also  rallied  the  people  at  sundry  times  of  trouble 
and  distress  for  a  whole  century  thereaftei•,  and  it  may  be  said  even 
until  the  Eevolution,  Λνΐιοη  the  Church  came  into  that  haven  of  rest 
Λνΐιΐοΐι  has  proved  far  more  pernicious  to  her  than  all  the  storms  she 
ever  passed  through  ;  for,  though  the  AVestminster  Confession  was 
adopted  as  a  platform  of  communion  with  the  English  Presbyterians  in 
the  year  1647,  it  exerted  little  or  no  influence  upon  our  Church,  and  was 
hardly  felt  as  an  operative  principle  either  of  good  or  evil,  until  the 
Eevolution  of  1688;  so  that  the  Scottish  Confession  was  the  banner 
of  the  Church  in  all  her  wrestlings  and  conflicts,  the  AVestminster  Con- 
fession but  as  the  camp  colors  which  she  hath  used  during  lier  days  of 
peace — the  one  for  battle,  the  other  for  fair  appearance  and  good 
order.  This  document  consisteth  of  twentj'-five  articles,  and  is  written 
in  a  most  honest,  straightforward,  manly  style,  Avithout  compliment  or 
flattery,  without  affectation  of  logical  precision  and  learned  accuracy•, 
as  if  it  came  fresh  from  the  heart  of  laborious  workmen,  all  the  day 
long  busy  Avith  the  preaching  of  the  truth,  and  sitting  down  at  night  to 
embod}^  the  heads  of  what  was  continually  taught.  There  is  a  fresh- 
ness of  life  about  it  which  no  frecpiency  of  i-eading  wears  off.' 

§  90.  The  Scotch  Covenants  and  the  Scotch  Kikk. 

Literatnre. 

The  Covpiiants  me  added  to  some  Scotch  editions  of  the  Westminster  Standards.  The  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  was  often  separately  printed. 

Jami:8  Atkman:  An  Historical  Account  of  Covenanting  in  Scotland,  from  the  First  Band  in  Mearns, 
1556,  to  the  Signature  of  the  Grand  National  Covenant,  1C3S.    Edinburgh,  18-18  (82  pp.)• 

National  Covenants  or  politico-religious  agreements  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  defense  of  certain  principles  and  privileges  are  a  peculiar 
and  prominent  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  They 
were   copied  from  Jewish  precedents.^     They   originated  in   critical 


'  Josh.  xxiv.  2.5 :  'So  Joshna  made  a  covonnnt  with  the  people  that  dny,  and  set  tlieni  a 
statute  and  an  ordinance  at  Shecliem;'  2  Kings  xi.  17:  'And  Jehoiada  made  a  covenant 
between  the  Lord  and  the  king  and  the  people,  that  they  should  be  tlie  Lord's  people ;'  also 
Isa.  xliv.  5. 
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periods,  wlien  the  sacred  rights  and  convictions  of  the  people  were  in 
iiniuinent  danger,  and  Avlien  the  religious  and  national  sentiments  were 
inseparably  blended.  They  ai'C  not  properly  confessions  of  faith,  but 
closely  connected  with  them,  and  must  therefore  be  noticed  here. 
They  are  solemn  pledges  to  defend  the  doctrines  and  polity  of  the  Re- 
formed Kirk  against  all  hostile  attempts  from  within  or  from  without, 
and  to  die  rather  than  surrender.^ 

The  earlier  Covenants  were  safeguards  against  popery,  the  later 
against  episcopacy.  In  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland  since  the 
Reformation  we  may  distinguish  three  main  periods :  the  period  of 
anti-popery  (15G0  to  1590),  the  period  of  anti-prelacy  (until  1G90),  and 
the  period  of  anti-patronage  (until  1S75). 

The  iirst  Covenants  Avere  made  for  mutual  })rotection  against  the 
Romanists  by  a  number  of  Protestant  nobles  and  gentlemen,  at  Mearns, 
1556,  at  Edinburgh,  Dec.  3,  1557,  at  Perth,  Dec.  31,  1559,  before  tl-.e 
Reformed  Kirk  was  properly'  organized. 

THE    NATIONAL    COVENANT,  loSl    ANT>    1G38. 

Far  more  important  is  the  '  National  Covenant,'  or  the  '  Second 
Scotch  Confession,'  also  called  the  'King's  Confession,'  and  the  'Nega- 
tive Confession.'  It  Λvas  drawn  up  in  English  and  Latin  by  the  Rev. 
John  Craig,  a  noble,  well-educated,  and  devoted  man,  a  colleague  of 

■  Dr.  M'Ciie  says  of  tlie  Scotch  Covenants  (p.  120):  'Although  they  have  been  con- 
demned as  unwarranted  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  and  dangerous  in  a  political,  yet  are  they 
completely  defensible  upon  the  principles  both  of  conscience  and  policy.  A  mutual  agree- 
ment, comjiact,  or  covenant,  is  virtually  implied  in  the  constitution  of  every  society,  civil  or 
religious ;  and  the  dictates  of  natural  law  conspire  with  the  declarations  of  revelation  in 
sanctioning  the  warrantableness  and  propriety  of  explicit  engagements,  about  any  lawful  and 
important  matter,  and  of  ratifying  these,  if  circumstances  shall  require  it,  by  formal  subscrip- 
tion, and  l)y  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  searcher  of  hearts.  By  strengthening  the  motives  to 
fidelity  and  constancy,  and  thus  ])r<)dticing  mutual  confidence  among  those  who  are  embarked 
in  the  same  cause,  they  have  ))roved  eminently  beneficial  in  the  reformation  of  churches  and 
nations,  and  in  securing  the  religious  and  ]>olitical  privileges  of  men.  The  misapplication  of 
them,  when  employed  in  a  bad  cause  and  for  mischievous  ends,  can  be  no  argument  against 
their  use  in  a  legitimate  way,  and  for  laudable  purposes.  And  the  reasoning  em))luyed  to 
prove  that  such  covenants  should  not  be  entered  into  without  the  permission  of  rulers  woidd 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  subjects  ought  never  to  profess  a  religion  to  which  their  superiors 
are  hostile,  nor  make  any  attempts  to  obtain  the  reform  of  abuses,  or  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances, without  the  consent  and  approbation  of  those  who  aie  interested  in  their  support.' 
From  Scotland  the  custom  of  covenanting  passed  to  the  I'uritans  in  England  and  New  Kn- 
>;I:ind,  and  remains  to-day  in  the  shape  of  solemn  engagements  assumed  by  individual  (Chris- 
tians when  they  enter  into  full  communion  with  a  church.  Such  covenants  take  the  jihice 
of  confirmation  vows  customary  in  the  Lutheran  and  Anglican  Churches. 
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Knox  and  author  of  two  Catecliisnis,  who,  after  an  eventful  and  ro- 
mantic career,  died  in  1600,  in  the  eighty-eight  year  of  his  life.  It  is 
a  solemn  indorsement  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  15G0,  with  the 
strongest  possible  protest  against  '  all  kind  of  papistry  in  general  and 
particular  heads,'  especially  against  the  'usurped  tyranny  of  the  Ro- 
man Antichrist  upon  the  Scriptures  of  God,  upon  the  Kirk,  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  consciences  of  men ;  all  his  tyrannous  laws  made  upon 
indifferent  things,  against  our  Christian  liberty ;  .  .  .  his  five  bastard 
sacraments,  with  all  his  rites,  ceremonies,  and  false  doctrine  added  to 
the  ministration  of  the  true  sacraments  without  the  AVord  of  God ;  his 
cruel  judgment  against  infants  departing  without  the  sacrament;' 
his  absolute  necessity  of  baptism ;  his  blasphemous  opinion  of  transub- 
stantiation ;  his  devilish  mass ;  his  blasphemous  priesthood ;  his  pro- 
fane sacrifice  for  sins  of  the  dead  and  the  quick ;  .  .  .  his  Avorldly 
monarchy  and  wicked  hierarchy;  his  three  solemn  vows;  his  erroneous 
and  bloody  decrees  made  at  Trent,  with  all  the  subscribers  and  ap- 
provers of  that  cruel  and  bloody  band  conjured  against  the  Kirk  of 
God.'     No  other  Protestant  Confession  is  so  fiercely  anti-popish. 

This  Covenant  was  subscribed  by  King  James  VI.,  his  household,  and 
a  number  of  nobles  and  ministers,  at  Edinburgh,  Jan.  28, 1581  (or  1580, 
old  style^) ;  then  by  the  Assembly  and  by  persons  of  all  ranks  in  March, 
1581 ;  again  in  1590,  together  with  a  '  General  Band  for  Maintenance  of 
the  True  Religion  and  the  King's  Person  or  Estate  ;'  it  was  solemnly  re- 
newed, with  additions,  in  1638  and  1639;  ratified  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1640,  and  signed  by  King  Charles  II.,  in  exile,  at  Spey,  June  23, 
1650,  and  again  when  he  was  crowned  at  Scone,  in  Scotland,  Jan.  1,1651.^ 

The  renewal  of  the  Covenant  in  1638,  which  is  more  particularly 
called  the  National  Covenant,  marks  tlie  Second  Reformation.  It  in- 
cludes the  old  Covenant  of  1581,  the  Acts  of  Parliament  condemning 
popery,  and  a  protest  against  the  government  of  the  Kii-k  by  bishops, 
and  all  those  measures  of  King  Charles  I.  which  '  do  sensibly  tend  to 

'  This  is  the  first  confessional  declaration  against  the  damnation,  and,  by  implication,  in 
favor  of  the  salvation,  of  iinbaptized  infants;  and  agrees  with  ihe  private  opinion  previously 
expressed  by  Zwingli  and  Bullinger. 

'  'They  did  not  begin  the  year  in  Scotland,  at  that  time,  till  the  2.jth  of  March.' — Dun- 
lop's  Collection,  Yo\.  II.  p.  101. 

'■'  See  the  text  in  Vol.  III.  p.  480 ;  and  in  Calderwood,  Vol.  III.  p.  502,  Calderwood 
thinks  (p.  .505)  that  tin's  confession,  under  the  name  of  'wicked  hierarchy,' condemns  epis- 
copnl  government ;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  context  that  the  j^apal  hierarchy  is  meant. 
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tlie  1O-C5tablishment  of  the  Popish  reh'gion  and  tyrainiv,  and  to  the  sub- 
version and  ruin  of  the  true  Reformed  religion,  and  of  our  liberties, 
laws,  and  estates.'  The  additions  M'ere  prepared  by  Alexander  Hen- 
derson and  Johnston  of  Warriston,  to  meet  a  great  crisis.^ 

The  introduction  of  the  semi-presbyterian  mongrel  episcopacy  of 
James  was  comparatively  harmless.  But  when  his  son  Charles  and  his 
spiritual  adviser.  Archbishop  Laud,  in  criminal  ignorance  or  contempt 
of  public  feeling,  attempted  to  force  upon  the  Scots  the  royal  su- 
premacy, with  a  Eomanizing  hierarchy  and  liturgy,  it  produced  a  revo- 
lution and  civil  war  which  extended  to  England,  and  culminated  in  the 
temporary  triumph  of  Puritanism.  Macaulay  traces  the  freedom  of 
England  to  this  'act  of  insane  bigotry.'  In  1633  Laud  displayed  the 
most  elaborate  pomp  of  ceremonial  worship  in  Ilolyrood  Chapel  to 
impress  the  descendants  of  John  Knox !  His  new  service-book  differ- 
ed from  tlie  English  in  a  marked  tendency  to  popery.  "When  it  was 
first  introduced,  July  23, 1637,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Giles,  in 
the  presence  of  tlie  privy  council,  the  two  archbishops  of  Scotland, 
several  bishops,  and  the  city  magistrates,  a  poor  old  Avoman,  named 
Jenny  Geddes,  confounding  'colic'  and  '  collect,'  indignantly  exclaimed, 
'Villain,  dost  thou  say  mass  at  my  lug,'  and  hurled  her  famous  stool  at 
the  head  of  the  unfortunate  dean,  who  read  'the  black,  popisli,  and 
superstitious  book.'  Instantly  all  was  uproar  and  confusion  all  over 
the  city.  The  people  shouted  through  the  streets, '  A  pope,  a  pope  ! 
Antichrist !  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  Gideon  ! '  The  unpremeditated 
riot  extended  into  a  popular  revolution.  The  result  was  the  overthrow 
of  the  artificial  scheme  which  bigotry  and  tyranny  liad  concocted.^ 

The  renewal  of  the  Covenant  took  place  in  Greyfriars'  Church,  in 
Edinburgh,  the  2Sth  of  February,  1638,  and  was  a  most  solemn  and  ex- 
traordinary scene.  Iso  less  than  sixty  thousand  people  flocked  to  the 
city  from  all  })arts  of  the  kingdom.  The  dense  crowd  M'hich  filled  the 
church  and  adjoining  graveyard  listened  with  breathless  attention  to 


'  See  tlie  additions  in  Diinlop's  Collection,  Vol.  II.  pp.  125-137,  also  the  Acts  of  the  Assem- 
blies of  Glasgow,  1(;38,  and  Edinburgh,  1(139,  pp.  114  sqq. 

"  '  Never,'  says  Dean  Stanley  (p.  82),  'except  in  the  days  of  the  French  Revolution,  did  a 
jiopular  tumult  lead  to  such  important  results.  The  stool  which  was  on  that  occasion  flung 
at  the  head  of  the  Dean  of  Edinburgh  extinguished  the  English  Liturgy  entirely  in  Scotland 
for  the  seventeenth  century,  to  a  great  extent  even  till  the  nineteenth,  and  gave  to  the  civil 
war  of  l':ngland  an  impulse  which  only  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Church  and  monarchy.' 
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the  prayers,  the  addresses,  and  the  reading  of  the  Covenant.  The  aged 
Earl  of  Sutherland  first  signed  his  name  with  trembling  hand  npon 
the  parchment  roll.  Name  followed  name  in  swift  succession.  '  Some 
Avept  aloud ;  some  burst  into  a  shout  of  exultation ;  some,  after  their 
names,  added  the  words,  till  death ;  and  some,  opening  a  vein,  sub- 
scribed Λvith  their  own  warm  blood.  As  the  space  became  filled,  thej^ 
wrote  their  names  in  a  contracted  form,  limiting  them  at  last  to  the 
initial  letters,  till  not  a  spot  remained  on  which  another  letter  could  be 
inscribed.  .  .  .  ISTever,  except  among  God's  peculiar  people,  the  Jews, 
did  any  national  transaction  equal  in  moral  and  religious  sublimity 
that  which  was  displayed  by  Scotland  on  the  great  day  of  her  sacred 
National  Covenant.' ' 

Similar  scenes  were  repeated  throughout  the  Northern  Kingdom. 
Noblemen  and  gentlen^en  carried  copies  of  the  Covenant  in  their 
pockets  and  portmanteaus,  soliciting  subscriptions.  AVomen  sat  in 
<;hurch  day  and  night,  from  Friday  till  Sunday,  to  receive  the  com- 
munion with  it.  To  refuse  signature  seemed  to  some  denial  of  Chris- 
tianity itself.2 

THE    SOLEMN   LEAGUE    AND    COVENANT,  1643. 

'  TuE  Solemn  League  and  Co\^NAN'r  for  Reformation  and  Defense 
of  Religion,  the  Honor  and  Happiness  of  the  King,  and  the  Peace  and 
Safety  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,'  is 
the  last  and  the  most  important  of  these  national  compacts  wdiich  g]'ew 
out  of  the  Reformation.  It  has  neither  the  doctrinal  import  nor  the 
ring  and  fervor  of  the  National  Covenant  of  1580  and  1638,  but  it  had 
a  wider  scope  and  greater  effect.  It  is  anti-episcopal  as  well  as  anti- 
papal.  It  is  the  connecting  link  between  Scotch  Presbyterian  ism  and 
English  Puritanism,  between  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly,  between  the  Scotch  Parliament  and  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment: It  aimed  to  secure  uniformity  of  religion  in  the  nnited  realms, 
while  the  National  Covenant,  like  the  Confession  of  1560,  Λvas  purely 
Scotch,  and  never  exceeded  its  original  boundary.^ 

''  Hetherington,  i/isior^  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  91  (3d  ed.). 

'^  For  fuller  particulars,  see  Baillie's  ZcWers,  Vol.  I.,  Rothes's  Relation,  Alton's  Life  of 
Henderson,  Burton  (Vol.  VI.  p.  442).     Accounts  from  the  episcopal  side,  in  Thomas  Ste- 
phen's History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Vol.  I.  pp.  Γ)52  sqq.  ;   Stanley,  1.  c.  pp.  80  sqq. 
^  It  is  surprising  that  these  two  Covenants  should  be  confounded  by  such  a  scholar  as 
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We  prciont  tirst  the  text  in  full :' 

*  We  N«il)len)en,  Biirons,  Knights,  Gentlemen,  Citizens,  Burgesses,  ^linisters  of  the  Gospel, 
nnd  Coinnioiis  of  all  sorts,  in  the  kingdoms  of  iScolhind,  iMigland,  and  Ireland,  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  living  nnder  one  King,  and  being  of  one  reformed  leligion,  having  before  our 
eves  the  glory  of  God  and  the  advaneement  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
("hrist,  the  honor  and  hajijiiness  of  the  King's  Majesty  and  his  posterity,  and  the  true  ])nblic 
libertv,  safety,  and  ]>eace  of  the  kingdoms,  wherein  every  one's  ])rivate  condition  is  inc-hided  : 
And  calling  to  mind  the  treacherous  and  bloody  jdots,  conspiracies,  attempts,  and  practices 
of  tlie  enemies  of  (iod,  against  the  true  religion  and  ])rofessors  thereof  in  all  places,  especially 
in  these  three  kingdoms,  ever  since  the  reformation  of  leligion  ;  and  how  much  their  rage, 
power,  ami  presimipti(jn  aie  of  late  and  at  this  time  increased  and  exercised,  whereof  the  de- 
plorable state  of  the  Church  and  kingdmn  of  Ireland,  the  distressed  estate  of  tlie  Church  and 
kingdom  of  England,  and  the  dangerous  estate  of  the  Church  aud  kingdom  of  Scotland  are 
present  and  public  testimonies ;  we  have  now  at  last  (after  other  means  of  supplication,  re- 
mniistrame,  protestation,  and  snfl'erings,  for  the  jireservation  of  ourselves  and  our  religion 
fiiim  utter  ruin  and  destruction,  acc(irding  to  the  commendable  ])iactice  of  these  kingdoms 
in  former  times,  and  the  example  of  God's  people  in  other  nations),  after  mature  delibera- 
tion, resolved  and  determined  to  enter  into  a  mutual  and  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
wherein  we  all  subscribe,  and  each  one  of  us  for  himself,  with  our  hands  lifted  up  to  the  most 
High  God,  do  swear, 

Ί.  That  we  shall  sincerely,  really,  and  constantly,  through  the  grace  of  God,  endeavor,  in 
our  several  places  and  callings,  the  preservation  of  the  reformed  religion  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government,  against  our  common  enemies  ;  the 
reformation  of  religion  in  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  doctrine,  worship,  dis- 
ciljline,  and  government,  according  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  example  of  the  best  Re- 
formed Chin-ches ;  and  shall  endeavor  to  bring  the  Churches  of  God  in  the  three  kingdoms 
to  the  nearest  conjunction  and  uniformity  in  religion,  confession  of  faith,  form  of  Church  gov- 
ernment, directory  for  worship  and  catechising;  that  Ave,  and  our  posterity  after  us,  may,  as 
brethren,  live  in  faith  and  love,  and  the  Lord  may  delight  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  us. 

'  II.  That  we  shall,  in  like  maimer,  without  respect  of  persons,  endeavor  the  extirpation  of 
I'opery,  Prelacy  (that  is,  Church  government  by  Archbishops,  Bishops,  their  Chancellors  and 
Commissaries,  Deans,  Deans  and  Chapters,  Archdeacons,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  Officers 
depending  on  that  hierarchy),  superstition,  heresy,  schism,  profaneness,  and  whatsoever  shall 
be  found  to  be  contrary  to  sound  doctrine  and  the  power  of  godliness ;  lest  we  partake  in 
other  men's  sins,  and  thereby  be  in  danger  to  receive  of  their  jilagnes ;  and  that  the  Lord 
may  be  one,  and  his  name  one,  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

'III.  We  shall,  with  the  same  sincerity,  reality,  and  constancy,  in  our  several  vocations, 
endeavor,  with  our  estates  and  lives,  mutually  to  ])reserve  the  rights  and  jirivileges  of  the 
i'ailiaments,  and  the  liberties  of  the  kingdoms ;  and  to  preserve  and  defend  the  King's  IMaj- 
esty's  person  and  authority,  in  the  ])reservation  and  defense  of  the  true  religion  and  liberties 
of  the  kingdoms:  that  the  world  may  bear  witness  with  our  consciences  of  our  loyalty,  and 
that  we  have  no  thoughts  or  intentions  to  diminish  his  Majesty's  just  power  and  greatness. 

'IV.  We  shall  also,  with  all  faithfulness,  endeavor  the  discovery  of  all  such  as  have  been 
or  shall  be  incendiai  ies,  malignants,  or  evil  instruments,  by  hindering  the  refoi  niation  of  re- 
Dean  Stanley,  in  his  eloquent  description  of  it,  in  Lectures  on  the  Church  of  Scotland,  pp. 
i<3-SG  (Am.  eil.).     Dean  Hook  makes  the  same  mistake — Life  of  Laud,  p.  207. 

'  From  '  The  [Westminster]  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  to- 
gether with  the  Slim  of  Saving  Knowledge,  Covenants,  National,  nnd  Solemn  League,'  etc. 
Edinburgh,  1788,  pp.  Γ.ηΐ  sqq.  Mass(m,  in  his  LJfe  of  Milton,  Yo].  III.  p.  1:5,  gives  the 
essential  parts  of  the  National  Covenant.  Fuller  inserts  it  in  full,  Λ\)1.  YI.  p.  2.").";,  and 
compares  it  (p.  2Γ.9)  to  '  the  superstitious  and  cruel  Six  Articles  enacted  by  King  Henry  VIII.' 
Com]),  liaillie's  7,e//e)s,  Vol.  II.  pp.  81-!)0;  the  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  for  1(543; 
Stoughton,  The  Church  of  the  Civil  Wars,  pp.  293  and  320;  Masson,  1.  c.Vol.  III.  pp.  G-15; 
llcihcrington,  1.  c.  pp.  110  sqq. 
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ligion,  dividing  the  King  from  his  people,  or  one  of  the  kingdoms  from  another,  or  making 
any  faction  or  parties  amongst  the  people,  contrary  to  this  League  and  Covenant ;  that  they 
may  be  brought  to  public  trial,  and  receive  condign  punishment,  as  the  degree  of  their  of- 
fenses shall  require  or  deserve,  or  the  supreme  judicatories  of  both  kingdoms  resi)ectively,  or 
others  having  jiower  from  them  for  that  effect,  shall  judge  convenient. 

'V.  And  whereas  the  happiness  of  a  blessed  peace  between  these  kingdoms,  denied  in 
former  times  to  our  progenitors,  is,  by  the  good  providence  of  God,  granted  unto  us,  and  hath 
been  lately  concluded  and  settled  by  both  I'arliaments ;  we  shall  each  one  of  us,  according  to 
our  place  and  interest,  endeavor  that  they  may  remain  conjoined  in  a  firm  peace  and  union 
to  all  posterity,  aud  that  justice  m:iy  be  done  upon  the  willful  opposers  thereof,  in  manner 
expressed  in  the  precedent  article. 

'  VI.  We  shall  also,  according  to  our  places  and  callings,  in  this  common  cause  of  religion, 
liberty,  and  peace  of  the  kingdoms,  assist  and  defend  all  those  that  enter  into  this  League 
and  Covenant  in  the  maintaining  and  pursuing  thereof;  and  shall  not  sufter  ourselves,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  whatsoever  combination,  persuasion,  or  terror,  to  be  divided  and  withdrawn 
from  this  blessed  union  and  conjunction,  whether  to  make  defection  to  the  contrary  part,  or 
to  give  ourselves  to  a  detestable  indiiferency  or  neutrality  in  tliis  cause  which  so  much  con- 
cerneth  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  and  honor  of  the  king ;  but  shall,  all  the 
days  of  our  lives,  zealously  and  constantly  continue  therein  against  all  opposition,  and  pro- 
mote the  same  according  to  our  power  against  all  lets  and  impediments  whatsoever;  and 
what  we  are  not  able  ourselves  to  suppress  or  overcome  we  shall  reveal  and  make  known, 
that  it  may  be  timely  prevented  or  removed :  all  which  we  shall  do  as  in  the  sight  of  God. 

'And,  because  these  kingdoms  are  guilty  of  many  sins  and  provocations  against  God  and 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  as  is  too  manifest  by  our  present  distresses  and  dangers,  the  fiuits 
thereof,  we  profess  and  declare,  before  God  and  the  world,  our  unfeigned  desire  to  be  hum- 
bled for  our  own  sins,  and  for  the  sins  of  these  kingdoms  ;  especially,  that  we  have  not  as  we 
ought  valued  the  inestimable  benefit  of  the  gosjiel ;  that  we  have  not  labored  for  the  purity  and 
power  thereof;  and  that  we  have  not  endeavoied  to  receive  Christ  in  our  hearts,  nor  to  walk 
worthy  of  him  in  our  lives ;  which  are  the  causes  of  other  sins  and  transgressions  so  much 
abounding  amongst  us ;  and  our  true  and  unfeigned  purpose,  desire,  and  endeavor  for  our- 
selves, and  all  others  under  our  power  and  charge,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  in  all  duties 
we  owe  to  God  and  man,  to  amend  our  lives,  and  each  one  to  go  before  another  in  the  ex- 
ample of  a  real  reformation  ;  that  the  Lord  may  turn  away  his  wrath  and  heavy  indignation, 
and  establish  these  Churches  and  kingdoms  in  truth  and  peace. 

'And  this  Covenant  we  make  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  the  searcher  of  all  hea 
with  a  true  intention  to  perform  the  same,  as  we  shall  answer  at  that  great  day  when  tlie 
secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  disclosed  ;  most  humbly  beseeching  the  Lord  to  strengthen  us  by 
his  Holy  Spirit  for  this  end,  and  to  bless  our  desires  and  proceedings  with  such  success  as 
may  be  deliverance  and  safety  to  his  people  and  encouragement  to  otiier  Christian  Churches, 
groaning  under,  or  in  danger  of,  the  yoke  of  anti-Christian  tyranny,  to  join  in  the  same  or 
like  association  and  covenant,  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  enlargement  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Christian  kingdoms  and  commonwealths.' 

The  imiuediate  origin  of  tins  internatioiml  politico-religious  Covenant 
was  the  combined  application  of  the  English  Parliament,  then  at  war 
with  King  Charles  L,  and  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Di\ines,  then 
sitting  nnder  its  authorit}-,  for  the  effectual  aid  of  the  Scots,  who  occu- 
pied a  position  of  neutrality.  Six  commissioners — four  from  the  Par- 
liament (SirWilliam  Armyn,  SirlTarry  Yane  the  yonngei•, Mi•. Hatcher, 
and  Mr.  Darley)  and  two  from  the  Westminster  Assembly  (Stephen 
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Miirsliall  and  Philip  Nye) — appeared  with  official  and  private  letters 
before  the  Scotch  Convention  of  Estates  and  the  General  Assembly  at 
Edinburgh,  in  August,  1G43.  The  English  desired  a  civil  league;  the 
Scotch  were  for  a  religions  covenant,  and  made  the  latter  a  condition 
of  the  former.  Alexander  Henderson,  a  highly  esteemed  minister  at 
Edinburgli,  Rector  of  the  university  (since  lG-10),  and  then  for  the  third 
time  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  was  intrusted  with  the 
preparation  of  the  document.  He  had  drawn  up  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Covenant  live  years  before.  The  English  suggested  some  modi- 
fications which  gave  greater  prominence  to  the  political  feature.  The 
draft  was  unanimously  and  enthusiastically  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Scottish  Convention,  Aug.  IT,  1643.  The  people, 
who  liad  not  forgotten  the  Covenant  of  1G3S,  manifested  tlieir  most 
hearty  approval,  and  went  into  the  new  engagement  Avith  the  '  perfer- 
vidum  ingenium  Scotorum.' 

The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  became  a  signal  of  war  and  vic- 
tory in  the  history  of  Puritanism.  It  was  followed  by  the  appointment 
of  Scotch  commissioners  to  the  AVestminster  Assembly,  who  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  prepaiation  of  the  AYestminster  standards  of  doc- 
trine, worship,  and  discipline.  It  was  debated  for  three  or  four  days 
in  that  Assembly,  and  approved,  with  a  few  verbal  alterations,  by  all 
the  members  except  the  Episcopalians.  On  the  21st  of  September 
Parliament  ordered  it  to  be  publislied  and  subscribed  throughout  En- 
gland. On  the  25th  of  September  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (two  hundred  and  twenty-eight)  and  the  di\  ines  of  the  Assembly 
set  the  example  in  St.  Margaret's  Church,'  beneath  the  shadow  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  It  was  one  of  the  sti-angest  and  most  solemn 
events  in  the  history  of  England.  It  reminds  one  of  the  formation  of 
the  Swiss  Confederacy  on  the  green  meadow  at  Griitli.  After  prayer 
and  addresses  by  White  of  Dorchester,  Philip  Nv'e,  and  Henderson,  the 
Covenant  was  read,  article  by  article,  from  the  pulpit,  and  evei-y  mem- 
ber, standing  up  and  lifting  his  right  hand  to  heaven,  took  the  pledge, 
and  then  signed  his  name  on  the  rolls  of  parchment.  The  House  of 
Lords  followed  a  few  weeks  afterwards  (Oct.  15).  The  same  solenm 
scene  was  re-enacted  in  almost  every  English  town  and  parish  where 
tlie  a\ithority  of  Parliament  prevailed,     Cromwell  among  the  Com- 

'  It  is  still  used  as  a  place  of  worship  on  special  occasions  by  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
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moiis,  and  probably,  also,  Milton  as  a  hoiiseliolcler,  signed  the  document, 
though  Cromwell  afterwards  made  war  on  tlie  Scots,  and  Milton  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  '  new  Presbyter  is  but  old  Priest  writ  large.'  In 
vain  did  the  King,  from  his  head-quarters  in  Oxford,  forbid  the  League 
(Oct.  9),  as  '  a  traitorous  and  seditious  combination  against  himself 
and  the  established  religion  of  his  kingdom.'  It  became  the  shib- 
boleth of  Puritan  religion  and  patriotism.  There  were,  however, 
some  exceptions.  England,  after  all,  Λvas  not  so  zealous  for  Presby- 
terianism  as  Scotland,  and  not  used  to  covenanting.  Pichard  Baxter 
raised  his  voice  against  the  indiscriminate  enforcement  of  the  Cove- 
nant, and  prevented  its  being  taken  in  Kidderminster  and  the  neigh- 
borhood.* 

From  England  the  tide  flowed  back  to  Scotland,  and  Scotland, 
stimulated  by  the  example,  outran  the  neighboring  country  in  zeal  for 
the  League.  On  the  13th  of  October,  IG-io,  most  of  the  nobles,  in- 
cluding eighteen  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  solemnly  signed  it  in 
Edinburgh,  and  from  that  day  on  for  months  there  \vas  'a  general 
swearing  to  the  Covenant'  by  the  people  of  Scotland,  as  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarians in  England,  from  district  to  district,  fj'om  city  to  city,  from 
village  to  village,  from  parish  to  parisli.- 

'O'er  liill  iiiul  dale  the  summons  flew, 
Nor  rest  nor  pause  the  herald  knew. 
Each  valley,  each  sequester'd  glen, 
Mustered  its  little  horde  of  men. 
That  met,  as  torrents  from  the  height, 
In  Highland  dales,  wlien  streams  unite, 
Still  gathering  as  they  pour  along, 
A  voice  more  loud,  a  tide  more  strong.' 

On  the  29th  of  Xovember,  1043,  the  two  countries  entered  into  a 
treaty,  by  which  the  Scots  promised  to  furnish  an  army  for  the  war, 
the  expenses  to  be  refunded  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  The  Scots 
felt  that  they  were  playing  the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan  towards 
the  neighbor  who  had  fallen  among  thieves.  '  Surely,'  says  Baillie, '  it 
was  a  great  act  of  faith  in  God,  and  huge  courage  and  unheard-of  coui- 
passion'  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch  nation, '  to  hazard  their  own  peace 

'  Marsden  {Ilistortj  of  the  Later  Puritans,  p.  77) :    '  Such  is  the  weight  of  character  :   one 
country  clergyman  prevailed  against  the  rulers  of  two  kingdoms.' 
=  Stoughton,  Vol.  I.  p.  294  ;  Masson,  Vol.  III.  pp.  12,  13. 
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iiiul  venture  tlieir  lives  and  all,  for  to  save  a  people  so  irrecoverably 
ruined,  both  in  their  own  and  in  all  the  world's  eyes.' 

The  united  army  fought  under  the  banner  of  the  Anglo-Scotch 
Covenant  against  royal  and  episco2)al  tyranny,  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  presbyterian  unifoiniity.  The  negative  end  was  gained,  the 
])ositive  failed.  'Tj-usting  in  (iod  and  keeping  their  powder  dry/ the 
Puritans  overthrew  both  monarchy  and  prelacy,  but  only  to  be  over- 
thrown in  turn  by  the  Kemesis  of  history.  No  human  power  could 
bring  the  two  kingdoms  under  one  creed  and  one  form  of  government 
and  worship.  Presbyterian  uniformity  in  England  was  as  preposterous 
as  Episcopal  uniformity  in  Scotland. 

The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  weakened  by  the  quaiTcl  be- 
tween the  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  and  was  virtually  broken 
with  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy  and  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 
(IG-iS).'  The  English  army  put  down  the  Covenant  Λνΐιίοΐι  the  Scotch 
army  hud  set  up.  After  the  liestoration  it  became  an  object  of  in- 
tense liatred,  and  M-as  publicly  burned  by  the  common  hangman  in 
Westminster  Hall  b}^  order  of  Parliament  (1661).  Charles  II.,  Avho 
liad  twice  sworn  both  to  the  Solemn  League  and  to  the  National  Cove- 
nant as  a  part  of  his  coronation  oath  in  Scotland  (June  23, 1650,  and 
Jan.  1, 1651),  broke  his  oath  as  soon  as  he  ascended  the  English  throne, 
and  established  the  royal  Supremacy  and  Episcopacy  even  in  Presby- 
terian Scotland  (1662).  But  the  Covenanters  fought  for  the  institu- 
tions of  their  fathers  with  the  heroic  spirit  of  martyrdom  through  all 
those  troubled  times, 

'λΥ1ιθ50  mcmo:y  liiigs  tliroiigli  Scotland  to  this  hour.' 
THE    SCOTCH    KIRK. 

After  severe  struggles  Prelacy  was  again  overtln-own  and  Pi-esby- 
terianism  permanently  re-established  in  Scotland  by  Parliament  in 
1690,  though  with  a  degree  of  dependence  on  the  state  which  kept  up  a 
constant  irritation,  and  which  led  from  time  to  time  to  new  secessions. 


'  The  Westminster  Assembly,  or  what  Avas  left  of  it,  sympathized  with  Presbyterian 
Scotland  in  loyalty  to  the  monarchy,  and  unanimously  signified  its  desire  for  the  King's  re- 
lease. Forty-seven  ministers,  meeting  at  Sion  College,  signed  a  document  addressed  to 
laiifax,  in  wiiich  they  protested  most  earnestly  in  the  name  of  religion  and  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  against  tlie  mililary  usurpation  and  the  violence  intended  to  the  King's  person. 
Masson,  Vol.  III.  p.  71G;   Stoughton,  Vol.  I.  p.  529. 
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These  secessions  from  the  Established  Kirk,  down  to  the  great  exodus 
of  the  Free  Church  in  1S43,  were  no  new  departures,  but,  hke  the  sects 
in  Russia,  returns  to  the  old  landmarks.  The  system  of  Calvinistic 
Presbyterianism  which  the  great  Reformer  had  established  in  Geneva 
found  in  Scotland  a  larger  and  more  congenial  field  of  action,  and 
became  there  more  free  and  independent  of  the  civil  power.  It 
was  wrought  into  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  nation  which  seems  to  be 
predestinated  for  such  a  manly,  sturdy,  God-fearing,  solid,  persevering- 
type  of  Christianity.  Romanism  in  the  Highlands  is  only  an  unsub- 
dued renmant  of  the  Middle  Ages,  lately  reinforced  by  Irish  emi- 
grants to  the  large  cities.  Episcopacy  is  an  English  exotic  for  Scotch- 
men educated  in  England  and  associated  with  the  English  aristocracy. 
The  body  of  the  people  are  Presbyterian  to  the  back-bone.  The  dif- 
ferences between  the  Established  Kirk,  the  United  Presbyterians,  the 
Free  Cliurch,  and  the  smaller  secession  bodies  seem  insignificant  to  an 
outside  observer,  and  turn  on  questions  of  psalmody,  patronage,  and  re- 
lation to  the  civil  government.  The  vital  doctrines  and  principles  are 
lield  in  common  by  all.  Differences  of  opinion,  Avhich  in  other  coun- 
tries constitute  merely  theological  schools  or  parties  in  one  and  the 
same  denomination,  give  rise  in  Scotland  to  separate  ecclesiastical 
organizations.  The  scrupulous  conscientiousness  and  stubboi-nncss 
which  clothe  minor  questions  with  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  funda- 
mental principles,  and  are  made  to  justify  separation  and  schism,  are  the 
shadow  of  a  virtue.  Scotland  is  an  unconquerable  fort  of  orthodox 
Protestantism.  In  no  other  country  and  Church  do  we  find  such  fidelity 
and  tenacitj^ ;  such  unswerving  devotion  to  the  genius  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  such  union  of  metaphysical  subtlety  with  religious  fervor  and 
impetuosity ;  such  general  interest  in  ecclesiastical  councils  and  enter- 
prizes  ;  such  jealousy  for  the  rights  and  self-government  of  the  Church  ; 
such  loyalty  to  a  particular  denomination  combined  Avith  a  generous 
interest  in  Christ's  kingdom  at  large ;  such  reverence  for  God's  holy 
Word  and  holy  dav",  that  after  the  hard  and  honest  toil  of  the  week 
lights  up  the  poorest  man's  cottage  on  '  Saturday  night.' 

The  history  of  Christianity,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  furnishes 
no  brighter  chapter  of  heroic  and  successful  sacrifices  for  the  idea  of 
the  sole  headship  of  Christ,  and  the  honor  and  independence  of  his 
Church,  tlian  the  Free-Church  movement,  whose  leaders — Chalmers, 

Vol.  I.— Y  γ 
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AW'lsh,  Candlisli,  Cumiingliain,  Duncan,  Fuirbairn,  Gutlirie,  Buchanan, 
Arnot — liavc  now  one  by  one  taken  their  place  amonfi;  the  crrcat  and 

V  loo 

^'uotl  men  of  the  past,  but  will  continue  to  live  in  the  memory  of  a 
grateful  people.  Dr.  Norman  ]\Iacleod,  himself  one  of  the  noblest  of 
Scotchmen,  Λνΐιο  was  a  member  of  the  disruption  Assembly  of  1843, 
:-.nd  found  it  harder  to  stay  in  the  Established  Church  as  '  a  restorer  of 
the  breach'  than  to  go  out  of  it  amid  the  huzzas  of  popular  enthusiasm, 
honored  himself  as  much  as  Di•.  Chalmers,  his  teacher,  when  he  spoke 
of  him  after  his  death  as  a  man  'whose  noble  character,  lofty  enthu- 
siasm, and  patriotic  views  will  rear  themselves  before  the  eyes  of  pos- 
terity like  Alpine  peaks,  long  after  the  narrow  valleys  which  have  for 
a  brief  period  divided  us  are  lost  in  the  far  distance  of  past  histor}-.'^ 
In  securing  liberty  for  itself,  the  Free  Church  conferred  a  blessing 
upon  the  njother  Church  by  rousing  it  to  greater  activity,  and  setting 
in  motion  an  agitation  which  resulted  in  the  total  abolition  of  the  Law 
of  Patronage  by  Act  of  Parliament  (lS7o). 

§  91.  TuK  Scotch  Catechisms. 

Catechetical  instruction  became  soon  after  the  Reformation,  and  re- 
mains to  this  day,  one  of  the  fundamental  institutions  of  Presbyterian 
Scotland,  and  accounts  largely  for  the  general  diffusion  of  religious 
information  among  the  people. 

The  First  Book  of  Discipline,  adopted  in  15G0,  prescribes  public 
catechising  of  the  children  before  the  people  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
The  General  Assemljly  of  1570  ordered  ministers  and  elders  to  give  to 
all  the  children  within  their  parishes  three  courses  of  religious  instruc- 
tion— Avhen  they  were  nine,  twelve,  and  fourteen  years  of  age.  Later 
assemblies  enacted  similar  laws,  and  enjoined  it  also  upon  the  heads 
of  families  to  catechise  their  children  and  servants.  Tiie  Assembly  of 
1G40  renewed  the  act  of  the  Assembly  of  1G39  'for  a  day  of  weeklie 
catechising,  to  be  constantly  observed  in  every  kirk.'^ 

The  older  Catechisms,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  contain  the  same 
system  of  doctrine  in  a  fresher  though  less  logical  form  than  the 
Westminster  standards,  by  which  they  were  superseded  after  the  middle 

'  Memoir  of  ^Wwati  Mackod,  hy  his  Brother,  187Γ>,Λ"ο1.  I.  p.  2G:5  (N.  Y.  ed.). 
'  Book  of  Disriplinc,  ch.  xi.  sect.  3  ;   Builc  nf  Universal  Kirk,  p.  121  (Peteikin's  edition)  ; 
lloratiiis  Buiiar,  C't//ec7/is;/)s  of  the  Scottish  Βφηηαΐΐοη  (London,  1800),  I'leface,  p.  xxxvil. 
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of  the  seventeenth  century.  '  Onr  Scottish  Catechism?,'  says  Dr.  Bonar, 
tiie  hjmnist, 'tliough  gray  with  the  antiquity  of  three  centuries,  are  not 
yet  out  of  date.  They  still  read  well,  both  as  to  style  and  substance ; 
it  would  be  liard  to  amend  them,  or  to  substitute  something  better  in 
their  place.  Like  some  of  our  old  church-bells,  they  have  retained  for 
centuries  their  sweetness  and  amplitude  of  tone  unimpaired.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  Church  has  gained  any  thing  by  the  exchange 
of  the  Reformation  standards  for  those  of  the  seventeenth  century.  .  .  . 
In  the  Reformation  we  find  doctrine,  life,  action  nobly  blended.  Be- 
tween these  there  was  harmony,  not  antagonism ;  for  antagonism  in 
such  cases  can  only  arise  when  the  parts  are  disproportionately  min- 
gled. Subsequently  the  balance  was  not  preserved :  the  purely  dog- 
matical preponderated.  This  was  an  evil,  yet  an  evil  not  so  easily 
avoided  as  some  think ;  for,  as  the  amount  of  error  flung  upon  society 
increased, the  necessity  for  encountering  it  increased  also;  controversy 
spread,  dialectics  rose  into  repute,  and  the  dogmatical  threatened  to 
stifle  or  dispossess  the  vital.'• 

FOKEIGN   CATECHISMS. 

The  Catechism  of  Calvin  and  the  Palatinate  or  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism were  approved  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  much  used  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.^ 

An  English  edition  of  the  former  by  the  translators  of  the  Geneva 
Bible  appeared  first  at  Geneva,  1556,  for  the  use  of  the  congregation 
of  exiles,  of  which  Knox  was  pastor,  and  then  at  Edinburgh,  1564. 
The  latter  was  printed  in  Edinburgh,  1591, 1615,  and  1621. 

NATIVE    CATECHISMS, 

The  inimber  of  these  must  have  been  very  large.  King  James 
I'emarkcd  at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  that  in  Scotland 
every  son  of  a  good  woman  thought  himself  competent  to  write 
a  Catechism.  We  mention  only  those  which  had  ecclesiastical  sanc- 
tion : 

1.  Two  Catechisms  of  John  Ckaig  (1512-1600),  an  eminent  minister 


*  L.  c.  p.  viii. 

'  See  both  in  Duiilop's  and  Bonar's  Collections.     Comp.  above,  pp.  467  and  537  sq. 
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at  Aberdeen,  and  then  at  Edinburgh.^    lie  was  the  author  of  the  Second 
Scotch  Confession.^ 

The  Larger  Catechism  of  Craig  Avas  first  printed  in  Edinbiirgli,  by 
Ilenrie  Charteris,  in  1581,  and  in  London,  1589.  The  General  Assem- 
bly of  1590  indorsed  it,  and  ordered  an  abridgment  by  the  author, 
M-hich  Avas  approved  and  pubhshed  in  1591.  In  this  shorter  form  it 
^vas  generally  used  till  superseded  by  the  Westminster  Catechism.  The 
author  says  in  the  Preface  (dated  July  20,  1581):  '  First,  I  have  ab- 
stained from  all  curious  and  hard  questions  ;  and,  next,  I  have  brought 
the  questions  and  the  answers  to  as  few  words  as  I  could,  and  that  for 
the  ease  of  children  and  common  people,  who  can  not  understand  nor 
gather  the  substance  of  a  long  question  or  a  long  answer  confirmed 
M-Jth  many  i-easons.'  The  M'ork  begins  with  some  historical  questions, 
and  then  explains  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  ends  Avith  the  means  of  grace  and  the  wny  of 
salvation.  The  questions  and  answers  are  short,  and  of  almost  equal 
length.  We  give  some  specimens  from  the  larger  work,  which  is  little 
known : 

First  Questions. 

Ques.  Λνΐιο  made  man  and  woman  ? 

Ans.    The  eternal  God  of  his  goodness. 

Ques.  Whereof  made  lie  them  ? 

Aiis.    Of  an  eartlily  body  and  an  heavenly  spirit. 

Ques.  To  whose  image  made  he  them  ? 

Ans.    To  his  own  image. 

Ques.   What  is  the  image  of  God? 

Alts.    Perfect  uprightness  in  body  and  soul. 

Qiies.  To  wliat  end  were  they  made? 

Ans.    To  acknowledge  and  serve  their  JNIakcr. 

Ques.   How  should  they  have  served  him  ? 

Ans.    According  to  his  holy  will. 

Ques.  How  did  they  know  his  will? 

Ans.    By  his  Works,  Word,  and  Sacraments. 

(iues.  What  liberty  had  they  to  obey  his  will  ? 

Ans.    They  had  free  will  to  obey  and  disobey. 

Of  the  Sacraments. 

Ques.  What  is  a  Sacrament? 

Ans.    A  sensible  sign  and  seal  of  God's  favor  offered  and  given  to  us. 

'  Both  in  Bonar,  pp.  187-285.  The  Shorter  Catechism  is  also  printed  in  Diinlop's  Collec- 
/I'on, Vol.  II.  pp.  3(j.")-377. 

»  See  p.  6SG  ;   Calderwood,  Vol.  III.  p.  3Λ4  ;   M'Crie,  J.  Knox,  γγ.  23G  sqq. 
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Ques.  To  what  end  are  the  Sacraments  given  ? 

Ans.    To  nourisli  our  faith  in  the  promise  of  God. 

Ques.   How  can  sensible  signs  do  this  ? 

Ans.    They  have  this  office  of  God,  not  of  tlieniselves. 

Ques.  How  do  the  Sacraments  ditfer  from  tlie  Word  ? 

Ans.    They  s}3eak  to  the  eye,  and  tlie  Word  to  the  ear. 

Ques.  Speak  tliey  other  things  than  the  Word  ? 

Ans.    No,  but  the  same  diversely. 

Ques.  But  tlie  word  doth  teach  us  sufficiently  ? 

Ans.    Yet  the  Sacraments  with  the  Word  do  it  more  efiectually, 

Ques.  What,  then,  are  the  Sacraments  to  the  Word  ? 

Ans.    They  are  sure  and  authentic  seals  given  by  God. 

Ques.  May  the  Sacraments  be  without  the  Word? 

Ans.    No,  for  the  Word  is  their  life. 

Ques.  May  the  Word  be  fruitful  without  the  Sacraments? 

Atis.    Yes,  no  doubt,  but  it  worketh  more  plenteously  with  them. 

Ques.  What  is  the  cause  of  that? 

Ans.    Because  more  senses  are  moved  to  the  comfort  of  our  faith, 

jBaj:)iisin. 

Ques.  What  is  tlie  signification  of  baptism? 

Ans.    Kemission  of  our  sins  and  regeneration. 

Ques.  What  similitude  hath  baptism  with  remission  of  sins? 

Ans.    As  washing  cleanseth  the  body,  so  Christ's  blood  our  souls. 

Ques.  AVherein  doth  this  cleansing  stand? 

Ans.    In  putting  away  of  sin,  and  imputation  of  justice. 

Ques.  AVherein  standeth  our  regeneration  ? 

Ans.    In  mortification  and  newness  of  life. 

Qiies.  How  are  these  things  sealed  up  in  baptism  ? 

Ans.    By  laying  on  of  water. 

Ques.  What  doth  the  laying  on  of  the  water  signify  ? 

Ans.    Our  dying  to  sin  and  rising  to  righteousness. 

Ques.  Doth  the  external  washing  work  these  things  ? 

Ans.    No,  it  is  the  work  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  only. 

Qries.  Then  the  sacrament  is  a  bare  figure  ? 

Ans.    No,  but  it  hath  the  verity  joined  with  it. 

Qiies.  Do  all  men  receive  these  graces  with  the  Sacraments  ? 

Ans.    No,  but  only  the  faithful. 

The  Lord''s  8ΐ(2ψ6Γ. 

Ques.  What  signifieth  the  Lord's  Supper  to  us  ? 
Ans.    That  our  souls  are  fed  with  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
Ques.  Why  is  this  represented  by  bread  and  wine? 

Ans.    Because  what  the  one  doth  to  the  body,  the  same  doth  the  other  to  the  soul  spiritually. 
Ques.   But  our  bodies  are  joined  corporally  \\\t\\  the  elements,  or  outward  signs? 
Ans.   Even  so  our  souls  be  joined  spiritually  with  Christ  his  body. 
Ques.  What  need  is  there  of  this  union  with  him? 
Ans.    Otherwise  we  can  not  enjoy  his  benefits. 
Ques.  Declare  that  in  the  Sacrament  ? 

Ans.    As  we  see  the  elements  given  to  feed  our  bodies,  even  so  we  see  by  faith  Chiist  gave 
his  bodv  to  us  to  feed  our  souis. 
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(^iics.  Did  he  not  give  it  upon  the  Cross  for  us? 

Ans.  Yes,  and  here  he  giveth  the  same  body  to  he  our  spiritual  food,  wliich  we  receive  and 
feed  on  by  faith. 

Qiies.  How  receive  we  his  body  and  blood  ? 

Ans.    By  our  own  lively  faith  only. 

Ques.  AVhat  followeth  upon  tliis  receiving  l)y  faith  ? 

Aks.    That  Christ  dwelleth  in  us,  and  we  in  him. 

Ques.  Then  Ave  receive  only  the  tokens,  and  not  his  body  ? 

Ans.    AVe  receive  his  very  substantial  body  and  blood  by  faith. 

Ques.  How  can  that  be  proved  ? 

Ans.    By  the  truth  of  his  AVord,  and  nature  of  a  Sacrament. 

Ques.  But  his  natural  body  is  in  heaven  ? 

Ans.    I  no  doubt,  but  yet  we  receive  it  in  earth  by  faith. 

Ques.  How  can  that  be  ? 

Ans.    By  the  wonderful  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Cause  and  Progress  of  Salvation. 

Ques.   Out  of  what  fountain  doth  this  our  stability  flow  ? 

Ans.  Out  of  God's  eternal  and  constant  [unchanging]  election  in  Christ. 

Ques.  By  what  way  cometh  this  election  to  us  ? 

Ans.    By  his  efiectual  calling  in  due  time. 

Ques.  What  worketh  this  etlectual  calling  in  us  ? 

Ans.    The  obedience  of  faith. 

Ques.  What  thing  doth  faith  work  ? 

Ans.    Our  perpetual  and  inseparable  union  with  Christ. 

Ques.  What  worketh  tiiis  union  with  Christ? 

Ans.   A  mutual  communion  with  him  and  his  graces. 

Ques.  What  Avorketh  this  communion  ? 

Ans.    Remission  of  sins  and  imputation  of  justice. 

Ques.  What  worketh  remission  of  sins  and  imputation  of  justice? 

Ans.    Peace  of  conscience  and  continual  sanctification. 

Ques.  What  worketh  sanctification  ? 

Ans.  The  hatred  of  sin  and  love  of  godliness. 

2.  A  Latin  Catecliism,  entitled  Rudhncnta  Pietat'is  and  Summida 
Catechismi,  for  the  nse  of  grammar  schools.'  It  is  ascribed  to  An- 
DKEAV  Simpson,  who  was  master  of  the  grammar  school  at  Perth,  and 
the  first  Protestant  minister  at  Dunbar.  It  was  used  in  the  \ύς<\\- 
scliool  at  Edinburgh  down  to  1710. 

Besides  this,  the  Latin  editions  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  and 
Calvin's  Catechism  (translated  by  Patrick  Adamson)  wei'e  also  in  use. 

3.  The  Catechism  of  John  Ώλλίό8ον,  minister  at  Salt-Preston,  ap- 
])roved  by  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  Lowthiane  and  Tweddale,  1599.'"' 

4.  A  metrical  Catechism  by  the  Weddekbuens  in  the  time  of  Knox.^ 

'  In  Dunloi)'s  Collection,  Λ^οΐ.  II.  pp.  378-382,  and  in  Bonar,  pp.  ?89-293. 
°  Bonar,  p.  ;$24. 
'  Bonar,  p.  1501. 
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Tlie  sentiment  is  better  than  the  poetiy.  The  Reformation  in  Scotland, 
as  well  as  in  France  and  Holland,  called  forth  metrical  versions  of  the 
Psalms,  while  in  Germany  it  produced  original  hymns.  The  gospel 
was  sung  as  well  as  preached  into  the  hearts  of  the  common  people. 
But  a  Catechism  is  for  instruction,  and  requires  plain,  clear,  precise 
statements  for  common  comprehension. 


VII.  THE   AVESTMINSTER    STANDARDS. 

§  92.  TuE  PuKiTAN  Conflict. 

LiteraUu-e. 
1.  Sources. 

1.  The  Parliamentary  Acts,  the  Minutes  and  Standards  of  tlie  Westminster  Assembly,  the  royal  Procla- 
mations, Cromwell's  Letters,  Milton's  state  papers,  and  other  public  documents.  See  the  titate  Calen- 
dars; Rdsuwortu's  Collection  (1616-1C4S) ;  Cakj)Wki,i.'8  Documentary  Annals  of  the  Church  o/  England 
(1546-171G) ;  Camden's  Annals  of  James  I.  (with  the  king's  own  Avorks) ;  Wisw  oov's  Memoriah  of  istate ; 
and  the  literature  mentioned  in  §  93  and  §  94. 

2.  The  private  writings  of  the  Episcopal  and  Puritan  divines  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
Stuarts,  too  numerous  even  to  classify.  Much  material  for  history  may  be  drawn  from  the  works  of 
Archbishop  Laud  (b.  15T3,  beheaded  1045),  especially  his  Diary  (in  the  first  vol.  of  his  Remains,  publ.  by 
H.Wharton,  1695-1700,  in  2  vols,  fol.,  and  in  the  Anglo-Catholic  Library,  Oxford,  1S47-1S50,  5  vols.),  and 
of  KioiiARP  Baxter  (1615-1C91),  especially  in  the  Narrative  of  his  Life  and  Times  (publ.  by  Sylvester, 
1G9G,  under  the  title  Reliquice  Baxteriance,  in  1  vol.  fol.,  and  by  Dr.  Calamy,  1713,  in  4  vols.,  and  iu  ed. 
of  his  Practical  Works,  Loud.  1S30,  23  vols.  Baxter's  numerous  controversial  tracts  have  never  been  col- 
lected, and  have  gone,  Avith  his  medical  prescriptions,  to  'everlasting  rest,'  but  his  practical  works  will 
last).  Mrs.  Lucy  Hutchinson's  Memoirs  of  (her  husband)  Colonel  Hutchinson,  with  Original  Anecdote» 
of  many  of  his  most  Distinguished  Contemporaries,  and  a  Summary  Review  of  Public  Affairs  (publ.  from 
MS.  7th  ed.  Lond.  1S4S),  present  an  admirable  picture  of  the  inner  and  private  life  of  the  Puritans. 

3.  Innumerable  controversial  pamphlets  and  tracts  for  the  times,  which  did  the  work  of  the  newspapers 
of  to-day.  From  1640  to  1660  no  less  than  30,000  pamphlets  on  Church  government  alone  are  said  to  have 
appeared.    Milton's  tracts  surpass  all  others  in  eloquence  and  force. 

2.  Historical. 

TuoMAS  FuixKB  (lOOS-1061,  Prebendary  of  Sarum) :  The  Church  History  of  Britain,  from  the  Birth  of 
Christ  until  the  Year  164S.     Ed.  of  Brewer,  Oxford,  1S45,  in  6  vols.  (Vols.  V.  and  VI.). 

Clakendon  (1608-1674,  Royalist  and  Episcopalian) :  History  of  the  Rebellion.  Oxford  ed.  1839  and  1S49, 
7  vols. 

Daniel  Neai.  (16TS-1743,  Independent) :  History  of  the  Puritans,  or  Protestant  Nonconformists,  from  the 
Reformation  in  1517  to  the  Revolution  in  1688.  Loud.  1732 ;  Toulmin's  ed.  1793,  5  vols. ;  Choules's  ed. 
New  York  (Harpers),  1858,  in  2  vols. 

J.  B.  Maesden  (Vicar  of  Great  Missenden) :  The  History  of  the  Early  Puritans,  from  the  Reformation  to 
the  OjKning  of  the  Civil  M'ar  in  1642.  Lond.  1850,  2d  ed.  1853.  By  the  same :  The  History  of  the  Later 
J'liritans,  from  the  Opening  of  the  Civil  H'ar  in  1642  to  the  Ejection  of  the  Noncon  forminr/  Clernii  in  1662. 
Loud.  1852. 

IIai.i.am  :  Constitutional  History  of  England,  5th  ed.  ch.  vii.-xi. 
_    Tii.  Caulvle:  Life  and  Letters  of  Cromwell.    Lond.  and  New  York,  1845,  2  vols.     ('Edited  with  the 
care  of  an  antiquarian  and  the  genius  of  a  poet.'— Greeu,  Hist,  of  the  English  People,  p.  530.) 

Guizot's  French  works  on  Charles  I.  (1625-1649,  2  vols.),  Cromwell  (1649-1658),  the  Re-rstablishment  rf 
the  Stuarts  (165S-1C60,  2  \o]e.),Monk  (1660,  trausl.  by  Scoble,  1851),  the  English  Revolution  O/1G40  (transl 
by  Hazlitt,  Lond.  1856). 

Samuel  Hopkins  :  The  Puritans  during  the  Reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  Boston,  1859-61, 
3  vols. 

Principal  Tct.looii  (Scotch  Presbyt.) :  English  Puritanism  and  its  Leaders:  Cromwell,  Milton,  Baxter, 
Bunyan.     Lond.  1861. 

Dr.  John  Stougiiton  (Independent):  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England  (diiriuir  the  Civil  Wars,  the 
Commonwealth,  and  the  Restoration).  Lond.  1867-187.5,  5  vols.  By  the  same:  Church  and  State  Tn-o 
Hundred  Years  ago.   A  History  <f  Ecclesiastical  Affair^  ύί  England  from  1600  to  1603.   Loud.  1S02.    By  the 
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Fame:  Spiritttal  Heroes;  or,  Sketches  n/  the  Puritans  (Cli.  VI.,  The  Wcetmiiisler  Apsembly,  pp.  1-20  sqq.). 
Loud.  ISM. 

Davii)  Mapson  (ΓγοΓ.  of  Rhetoric  and  Ei)<;lii^h  Lit.  in  the  Univ.  of  Edinb.) :  The  Life  of  John  iiilUm  : 
Xarrateil  in  connection  with  the  J'olitical,  Kcclesiastical,  and  Literary  Hintory  of  his  Times.  Loud.  ISS'J 
iqq. ;  so  far  3  vols.     See  Vol.  Π.  (ISTl),  Booke  IIL  and  IV.,  and  Vol.  III.  (1S73),  Books  L,  IL,  and  IIL 

Ou  the  early  history  of  New  Kiiirland  Puritanism,  soo  the  woU-known  works  of  I'ai.fiiey,  Βανοκογτ, 
Fklt;  aud  Lkonaui)  Bacon's  Genesis  of  the  yew  Ewjland  Churches  (New  York,  1ST4). 

PROTESTANTISM    AND    CIVLL   AVARS. 

The  Reformation  has  often  been  charged  by  Roman  Catholic  writers 
Avith  being  tlie  mother  of  the  bloody  civil  wars  which  grew  out  of  the 
close  niiion  of  Church  and  State,  and  which  devastated  Europe  for 
more  than  a  century.  But  the  fault  is  primarily  on  the  side  of  Rome. 
E.xclusiveness  and  intolerance  are  fundamental  principles  of  her  creed, 
and  persecution  her  consistent  practice  wherever  slie  has  the  power. 
In  Italy  and  Spain  Protestantism  was  strangled  in  its  cradle.  In 
Eoheiiiia,  Hungary,  and  Poland  it  was  reduced  to  a  struggling  minority 
by  the  civil  sword  and  the  Jesuit  intrigues.  In  France  it  barely  es- 
caped annihilation  in  the  massacre  of  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
which  the  }iopc  hailed  with  a  Te  Deuiii ;  and  after  fighting  its  way 
to  the  throne,  and  accpiiring  the  limited  toleration  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  it  was  again  persecuted  almost  to  extermination  by  the  most 
Catholic  King  Louis  XIV.  In  Switzerland  the  war  between  the  Cath- 
olic and  Reformed  Cantons,  in  Avhich  Zwingli  fell,  ii.xcd  the  boundaries 
of  the  two  religions  on  a  basis  of  equality.  •Germany  had  to  pass 
through  the  fearful  ordeal  of  the  Thirty-Years'  War,  which  destroyed 
nearly  one  half  of  its  population,  but  ended,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of 
the  pope,  with  the  legal  recognition  of  the  Luthei'an  and  Reformed 
Confessions  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648.  The  United  Prov- 
inces of  Holland  came  out  victorious  from  the  long  and  bloody  struggle 
with  the  tyranny  and  bigotry  of  Spain.  Scotland  fought  persistently 
and  successfully  against  popery  aud  prelacy.  England,  after  the  per- 
manent establishment  of  the  Reformation  under  Elizabeth,  was  shaken 
to  the  base  by  an  internal  conflict,  not  between  Protestants  and  foreign 
Romanists,  but  between  Protestants  and  native  Romanizers,  ultra- 
Protestant  Puritans  and  semi-Catholic  Churchmen. 
'""  This  conflict  marks  the  most  important  period  in  the  Church  history 
of  that  island ;  it  called  forth  on  both  sides  its  deepest  moral  and  re- 
ligious forces;  it  made  England  at  last  the  stronghold  of  constitutional 
liberty  in  Europe,  and  laid  the  foundations  for  a  Protestant  i-eputJlic 
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in  America.  The  Puritans  were  the  pioneers  in  this  struggle  in  Old 
England,  and  the  fathers  of  New  England  beyond  the  sea.  As  the 
blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church,  so  freedom  is  the  sweet 
fruit  of  bitter  persecution. 

CUAKACTER    OF    TUEITANISM. 

Puritanism  —  an  honorable  name,  etymologically  and  historically, 
though  originally  given  in  reproach,'  like  Pietism  and  Methodism — 
aimed  at  a  radical  purification  and  reconstruction  of  Church  and  State 
on  the  sole  basis  of  the  AYord  of  God,  without  regard  to  the  traditions 
of  men.  It  was  a  second  Reformation,  as  bold  and  earnest  as  the  first, 
but  less  profound  and  comprehensive,  and  more  radical  in  its  antag- 
onism to  the  mcdiasval  Church.  It  was  a  revolution,  and  ran  into  the 
excesses  of  a  revolution,  which  called  forth,  by  the  natural  law  of  reac- 
tion, the  opposite  excesses  of  a  reactionary  restoration ;  but  it  differs 
from  more  recent  revolutions  by  the  predominance  of  the  religious 
motive  and  aim.  The  English  Puritans,  the  Scotch  Covenanters,  and 
the  French  Huguenots  were  alike  spiritual  descendants  of  Calvin,  and 
represent,  with  different  national  characteristics,  the  same  heroic  faith 
and  severe  discipline.  They  were  alike  animated  by  the  fear  of  God, 
Avhicli  made  them  strong  and  free.  They  bowed  reverently  before  his 
holy  Woi'd,  but  before  no  human  authority.  In  their  eyes  God  alone 
was  great. 

The  Puritans  were  no  separate  organization  or  sect,  but  the  ad\anccd 
wing  of  the  national  Church  of  England,  and  at  one  time  they  became 
the  national  Church  itself,  treating  their  opponents  as  Nonconfornnsts, 
as  they  had  been  treated  by  them  before,  and  as  they  were  treated  after- 
wards in  turn.  Conformity  and  Nonconformity  were  relative  terms, 
which  each  party  construed  in  its  own  way  and  for  its  own  advantage. 
The  Puritan  ministers  were  educated  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 

'  Tlie  name  Puritans  (from  jntre,  as  Catharisis  from  καθαρός),  or  Precisians,  occurs  first 
about  ]'>CA  or  1/jGG,  and  was  employed  to  brand  tliose  who  were  opposed  to  the  use  of 
priestly  vestments,  as  the  cap,  surplice,  and  the  tippet  (but  not  the  gown,  which  the  Puritans 
and  Presbyterians  retained,  as  weW  as  the  Continental  Protestant  ministers).  Shakspere 
uses  the  term  half  a  dozen  times,  and  always  reproachfully  (see  Clarke's  Shaksp.  Concordance 
and  Schmidt's vSV/flZ-s/?.  Lexicon,  s.  v.).  In  the  good  sense,  it  denotes  those,  who  \vent  back  to 
the  purity  and  simplicity  of  apostolic  Christianity  in  faith  and  morals.  Neal  defines  a  Puritan 
to  be  '  a  man  of  severe  moral?,  a  Calvinist  in  doctrine,  and  a  Nonconformist  to  the  ceremo- 
nies and  discijiline  of  the  Church,  though  not  totally  separated  from  it.' 
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liiid  bishop?,  dean?,  and  professors  of  theology  among  their  leaders  and 
synipatliizei's.  Tlieir  intention  was  not  to  secede,  but  simply  to  reform 
still  further  the  national  Church  in  the  interest  of  primitive  purity  and 
biniplicity  by  legislative  and  executive  sovereignty.  The  tyrannical 
measures  of  the  ruling  i)arty  drove  them  to  greater  opposition,  and  a 
large  portion  of  them  into  complete  independency  and  the  advocacy 
of  toleration  and  freedom.  But  originally  they  were  as  intolerant  and 
exclusive  as  their  opponents.  The  common  error  of  both  was  that  they 
held  to  a  close  union  of  Church  and  State,  and  aimed  at  one  national 
Church,  to  which  all  citizens  must  conform. 

ORIGIN    AND    I'KOGRESS    OF    THE    C0XTR0>'ERSY. 

'  Xonconformity,'  says  Thomas  Fuller  in  his  quaint  and  pithy  Avay, 
'  was  conceived  in  the  days  of  King  Edward,  born  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary  (but  beyond  the  sea,  at  Fi'ankfort-on-the-Main),  nursed 
and  weaned  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  grew  up  a  youth  or  tall  stripling 
under  King  James,  and  shot  up  under  Charles  I.  to  the  full  strength 
and  stature  of  a  man  able  not  only  to  cope  with,  but  to  conquer  the 
hici-archy,  its  adversary.' 

The  open  conflict  between  Puritanism  and  lligh-Churchism  dates 
from  the  closing  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  its  roots  niaj'  be 
ti-aced  to  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  which  embraced  two  dis- 
tinct tendencies — one  semi-Catholic,  conservative  and  aristocratic ;  the 
other  anti-Catholic,  radical  and  democratic. 

The  aristocratic  politico -ecclesiastical  movement,  headed  by  the 
monarch  and  the  bishops,  grew  out  of  the  inediasval  conflict  of  the 
English  crown  and  Parliament  with  the  foreign  papacy,  and  effected 
under  Henry  ΛΤΙΙ.  the  national  independence  of  the  English  Church, 
and  under  Edward  VI.  a  positive  though  limited  reformation  in  doc- 
trine and  ritual. 

The  denu)C]-atic  I'eligious  movement,  which  sprang  from  the  desire 
of  the  people  after  salvation  and  unobstructed  communion  M-ith  God 
and  the  Bible,  had  its  forerunners  in  Wycliffe  and  the  Lollards,  and 
Avas  nurtured  by  Tyndale's  English  Testament,  the  writings  of  the  Con- 
tinental Beformcrs,  and  the  personal  contact  of  the  Marian  exiles  with 
BuiliiigcM•  and  Calvin.  At  flrst  it  was  nearly  crushed  under  Ilemy 
Vlll.,  who   wuuld  not  even  tolerate  the  circulation  of  the  English 
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Bible ;  but  it  gained  considerable  influence  under  Edward  YI.,  passed 
through  a  baptism  of  blood  under  Mary,  and  became  a  strong  party 
under  Elizabeth,  It  included  a  numiber  of  bishops,  pervaded  the  uni- 
versities, and  was  backed  by  the  sympathies  of  the  common  people  as 
tliey  were  gradually  M-eaned  from  the  traditions  of  poper3\ 

Under  Edward  YI.  the  martyr-bishop  Hooper,  of  Gloucester,  a  friend 
of  Bullinger,  and  one  of  the  fathers  of  Puritanism,  opened  the  ritual- 
istic controversy  by  refusing  to  be  consecrated  in  the  sacerdotal  gar- 
ments, and  to  take  the  customary  episcopal  oath,  which  included  an 
appeal  to  the  saints.  He  was  quieted  by  the  representations  of  the 
young  king,  of  Bucer,  and  Peter  Martyr,  who  regarded  those  externals 
as  things  indifferent;  but  he  continued  to  strive  after  'an  entire  purifi- 
cation of  the  Cliurch  from  the  very  foundation.' 

Under  Queen  Mary  the  conflict  continued  in  the  prisons  and  around 
the  flres  of  Smithfleld,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Continent  Avith  the 
English  exiles,  such  as  Jewel,  Grindal,  Sandys,  Pilkington,  Parkhurst, 
Humphrey,  Sampson, Whittingham,Coverdale,  Οοχ,ΝομόΙ,  Foxe,  Horn, 
and  Knox.  It  produced  an  actual  split  in  the  congregation  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main.  There  it  turned  on  the  question  of  the  Prayer-Book 
of  Edward  YI.,  Avhether  it  should  be  adhei'ed  to,  or  reformed  still  fur- 
ther after  the  model  of  the  simpler  worship  of  Zurich  and  Geneva.  The 
episcopal  and  liturgical  party  was  led  by  Dr.  Cox  (afterwards  bishop 
of  Ely),  and  formed  the  majority ;  the  Puritan  party  Avas  headed  by 
John  Knox,  who  was  required  to  leave,  and  organized  another  congre- 
gation of  exiles  at  Geneva. 

After  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  both  parties  flocked  back  to  their 
native  land,  and  forgot  the  controvei'sy  for  a  while  in  the  common 
zeal  for  the  re-establishment  of  Protestantism.  As  long  as  tlie  ruling 
powers  favored  the  Reformation  the  Puritans  were  satisfied,  and  heart- 
ily co-operated  in  every  step.  Though  badly  treated  by  the  proud 
queen,  they  were  to  the  last  among  her  most  loyal  subjects,  and  prayed 
even  in  their  dungeons  for  her  \velfare.  They  overlooked  her  faults 
for  her  virtues.  They  were  the  strongest  supporters  of  the  government 
and  the  crown  against  popish  plots  and  foreign  aggression,  and  helped 
to  defeat  the  Spanish  Armada,  whose  'proud  shipwrecks'  were  scat- 
tered over  'the  Northern  Ocean  even  to  the  frozen  Thule.'  But  Λνΐιεη 
the  anti-Pomish  current  stopped,  and  the  Church  of  England  seemed 
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to  settle  down  in  a  system  of  compiOinise  between  Home  and  Geneva, 
fortified  and  hedged  in  by  a  cruel  penal  code  against  every  dissent, 
the  j-udicals  assumed  an  antagonistic  attitude  of  nonconformity  against 
the  rigorous  enforcement  of  conformity,  and  stood  up  for  the  rights  of 
conscience  and  the  progress  of  ecclesiastical  reform. 

The  controversy  was  I'cnewed  in  different  ways,  between  Cartwright 
and  "Wliitgii't,  and  between  Travers  and  Hooker.  In  both  cases  the 
combatants  were  unequally  matched :  Cartwright,  the  father  of  Pres- 
byterianism,  Avas  a  much  abler  man  tlian  Archbishop  Wliitgift,  the 
fatlier  of  High-Church  episcopacy  ;  while  Hooker,  the  Master  of  the 
Temple,  far  excelled  Travers,  the  Lecturer  at  the  Temjilc,  in  learning 
and  depth.  Hei'e  the  question  was  chiefly  whether  the  Scriptui-es  as 
interpreted  by  private  judgment,  or  the  Scriptures  as  interpreted  by  the 
fathers  of  the  primitive  Church,  should  be  the  rule  of  faith  and  dis- 
cipline. With  this  was  connected  another  question — whether  the  Eo- 
man  Church  had  lost  the  character  of  a  Christian  Church,  and  was 
therefore  to  be  wholly  disow^ned,  or  whether  she  was  still  a  true  though 
corrupt  Church,  with  valid  ordinances,  coming  down  through  an  un- 
broken historical  succession.  The  Puritans  advocated  Scripture  Chris- 
tianity rersns  historical  Chi-istianity,  Hooker  historical  Chi-istianity  as 
consistent  with  Scripture  Christianit}'.  But  in  substance  of  doctrine 
both  parties  were  Augustinians  and  Calvinists,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  Puritans  were  high  Calvinists,  the  Churchmen  low  Calvinists, 
Whitgift  advocated  even  the  Lambeth  Articles,  and  Hooker  adopted 
them  with  some  modifications.  Arminianism  did  not  make  its  appear- 
ance in  England  till  the  close  of  the  reign  of  James. 

TUE    ηΛΜΓΤΟΝ    COURT    CONFERENCE. 

The  accession  of  James  I.  (1603-1625)  marks  a  new  epoch.  He  was 
no  ordinary  man.  His  learning  ranged  from  the  mysteries  of  predes- 
tination to  witchcraft  and  tobacco ;  he  had  considerable  shrewdness, 
mother-wit,  ready  repartee,  and  uncommon  sense,  but  little  common- 
sense,  and  no  personal  dignitj'  nor  moral  courage ;  he  was  given  to 
profanity,  intemperance,  and  dissimulation.  His  courtiers  and  bishops 
lauded  him  as  the  Solomon  of  his  age,  but  Henry  IV.  of  France  char- 
acterized him  better  as  'the  wisest  fool  in  Christendom.''  He  Avas 
brought  \ψ   in  the  school  of  Scotch  Presbvterianism,  subscribed  the 
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Scotch  Confession,  and  once  said  of  the  Anglican  liturgy  that  '  it  is  an 
ill-said  mass  in  English.'  But  the  Stuart  blood  was  in  him,  and  when 
lie  arrived  in  England  he  felt  relieved  of  his  tormentors,  who  'pulled 
his  sleeve  as  they  administered  their  blunt  rebukes  to  him,'  and  was 
delighted  by  tlie  adulation  of  prelates  who  had  much  higher  notions 
of  royalty  than  Scotch  presbyters. 

He  lost  no  time  in  showing  his  true  character.  He  answered  the 
famous  Millenary  (or  Millemanus)  petition,  signed  by  nearly  a  thousand 
Puritan  ministers,  and  asking  for  the  reform  of  certain  abuses  and 
offenses  in  worship  and  discipline,^  by  the  imprisonment  of  ten  peti- 
tioners on  the  ground  that  their  act  tended  to  sedition  and  treason, 
although  it  contained  no  demand  inconsistent  with  the  established 
Church.  Tims  the  opportunity  for  effecting  a  compromise  was  lost. 
He  agreed,  however,  to  a  Conference,  which  suited  his  ambition  for  the 
display  of  his  learning  and  wit  in  debate. 

The  Conference  was  held  January  14,  IC,  and  18,  1004  (old  style, 
1G03),  at  Ilauipton  Com-t.  The  persons  sunamoned  were  nine  bishops, 
headed  by  Archbishop  AVhitgift  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  Bancroft 
of  London,  and  eight  deans,  on  the  part  of  the  Conformists,  and  four 
of  the  most  learned  and  moderate  Puritan  divines,  under  the  lead  of 
Dr.  John  Reynolds,  President  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.^  The 
King  himself  acted  both  as  moderator  and  judge,  and  took  the  leading 
part  in  the  discussion.     He  laid  down  his  famous  pet-principle  (which 

'  Fuller,  Vol.  V.  pp.  30.5-309.  The  petition  was  dated  January  14,  1G03  (old  style),  but 
was  presented  April  4.     The  real  number  of  signers  was  only  825. 

^  luller  (Vol.  V.  pp.  378,  379)  speaks  in  very  higli  terms  of  Reynolds,  who  was  so  uncere- 
moniously snubbed  by  Bishop  Bancroft.  He  praises  his  memory,  which  was  'little  less  than 
mMrvelous,'  and  'a  faithful  inde.x,'  as  his  reason  was  'a  solid  judex  of  what  he  read,'  and  his 
liumility,  which  '  set  a  lustre  on  all ;  communicative  of  what  he  knew  to  any  that  desired  in- 
formation lierein,  like  a  tree  loaded  with  fruit,  bowing  down  its  branches  to  all  that  desired 
to  ease  it  of  the  burden  thereof,  deserving  this  epitaph, 

''  Incertum  est  utrum.  doctior  an  melior.^ 
He  nssncintes  iiim  with  Bishop  Jewel  and  Richard  Hooker,  all  born  in  Devonsjiire,  and  edu- 
cated at  C'orpus  Christi  College,  and  says,  'No  one  county  in  England  have  three  such  men 
(contemporary  at  large),  in  what  college  soever  they  were  bred ;  no  college  in  England  bred 
such  three  men,  in  what  county  soever  they  were  born.'  John  Reynolds  was  at  first  a  zeal- 
ous papist  and  turned  an  eminent  protestant ;  while  his  brother  AVilliam  was  as  earnest  a 
protestant,  and  became  by  their  mutual  disputation  an  inveterate  papist,  which  gave  occasion 
to  the  distich : 

''Quod  genus  hoc  pugnce  est  ?  uhi  victiis  gaiidet  uterque, 
Et  simul  aheruter  se  superasse  dolet.' 
'  What  war  is  this  ?  when  conqner'd  both  are  glad, 
And  either  to  have  conquered  other  sad.' 
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he  called  his  '!i])honsin'), '  No  bishop, no  king;' ^  and,  after  biOwbeatiiig 
the  ruritaiis,  used  as  his  iinal  argnnicut, '  I  -will  make  tliem  conform 
themselves,  or  else  I  will  harry  them  out  of  the  land,  or  else  do  worse.' 

Archbishop  AVhitgift  was  so  profoundly  impressed  with  the  King's 
theological  Avisdoni  that  he  said,  'Undoubtedly  your  Majesty  speaks 
by  the  special  assistance  of  God's  Spirit ;'  and  Bishop  Bancroft,  of  Lon- 
don (who  first  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  a  jure  diiino  episcopacy), 
thanked  God  on  his  knees  that  of  his  singular  mercy  he  had  given  to 
them  'such  a  king,  as  since  Christ's  time  the  like  hath  not  been.'  The 
same  haughty  prelate  rudely  interrupted  Dr.  Reynolds,  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  England,  saying, '  May  your  Majesty  be  pleased  that  the 
ancient  canon  be  remembered — Schismatici  contra  ejjiscojjos  non  sunt 
audiendi  ;  and  there  is  another  decree  of  a  very  ancient  council,  that 
no  man  should  be  admitted  to  speak  against  that  Avhereunto  he  hath 
formerly  subscribed.  And  as  for  you.  Doctor  Reynolds,  and  your  asso- 
ciates, how  much  are  ye  bound  to  his  Majesty's  clemeniiy,  permitting 
you,  contrary  to  the  statute  jf??'/i;?o  Elizaheihcv,  so  freely  to  speak 
against  the  liturgy  or  discipline  established.' 

Fuller  remarks  '  that  the  King  in  this  famous  Conference  went  be- 
^'ond  himself,  tliat  the  Bishop  of  London  (wdien  not  in  a  passion)  ap- 
peared e\en  with  himself,  and  that  Dr.  Reynolds  fell  much  beneath 
himself.'  The  Nonconformists  justly  complained  that  the  King  in- 
vited their  divines,  not  to  have  their  scruples  satisfied,  but  his  pleasure 
propounded — not  to  hear  what  they  had  to  say,  but  to  inform  them 
what  he  would  do.  Ilallam,  viewing  the  Conference  calmly  from  his 
stand-point  of  constitutional  histor}•,  says:  'In  the  accounts  that  Λνο 
read  of  this  meeting  we  are  alteinately  struck  Avith  MOuder  at  the  in- 
decent and  partial  behavior  of  the  King  and  at  tlie  baseness  of  the 
bishops,  mixed,  according  to  the  custom  of  servile  natures,  with  inso- 
lence toward  their  opponents.  It  was  easy  for  a  monarch  and  eighteen 
churchmen  to  claim  the  victory,  be  the  merits  of  their  dispute  Avhat 
tliey  might,  over  four  abashed  and  intimidated  adversaries.'^ 

'  He  also  said  to  Dr.  Keynolds :  '  If  j'ou  aim  at  a  Scotch  presbytery,  it  agreeth  as  well  with 
monarchy  as  God  and  the  devil.  Then  Jack,  and  Tom,  and  Will,  and  Dick  shall  meet  and 
ceiisuve  me  and  my  council.     Therefore  I  reiterate  my  former  speech,  Le  roy  savisera.' 

"  The  accounts  of  the  Hampton  (^ourt  Conference  are  mostly  derived  from  tlie  p.iriial  le- 
port  of  Dr.  William  Barlow,  Dean  of  Chester,  who  was  present.  It  ajipeared  in  1G04,  and 
again  in  lUliii.  f^ee  Fuller,  λ'οΐ.  V.  pp.  2(;G-3(J3  ;  Cardwell,  Hixt.  of  Conferences,  p.  121  ; 
Procter,  Hist,  of  the  Book  of  Common  Pniyer,  p.  88  ;   Marsden,  Early  Puritans,  p.  2.").5. 
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Tlie  Conference,  however,  bad  one  good  and  most  in^portant  result— 
the  revision  of  our  English  Bible.  The  revision  was  suggested  and 
urged  by  Dr.  Reynolds,  Λνΐιο  was  subsequently  appointed  one  of  the 
revisers,^  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  executed  by  King  James,  from 
wliom  it  has  its  name.^ 

AVith  all  his  high  notions  about  royalty,  James  had  not  the  moral 
courage  to  carry  them  into  full  practice,  and  with  all  his  high  notions 
about  episcopacy,  he  had  no  sympathy  with  Arminianism,  but  actually 
countenanced  the  Calvinistic  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Dort,  and  sent  five 
delegates  to  it,  among  them  a  bishop.  In  both  these  respects  Charles 
went  as  far  beyond  James  as  Laud  went  beyond  AVhitgift  and  Ban- 
croft. 

KING    CUAELES    AND    AKCHBISHOP    LAUD. 

The  antagonism  was  intensified  and  brought  to  a  bloody  issue  nnder 
Charles  I.  (1625-1649)  and  William  Laud.  They  belong  to  the  most 
lauded  and  the  most  abused  persons  in  history,  and  have  been  set  down 
by  opposite  partisans  among  the  saints  and  among  the  monsters.  They 
M-ere  neither.  They  were  good  men  in  private  life,  but  bad  men  in 
public.  They  might  have  been  as  respected  and  useful  in  a  humble 
station,  or  in  another  age  or  country,  as  they  were  hateful  and  hurtful 

'  He  was  assigned  to  the  company  which  Avas  charged  Avith  the  translation  of  the  writings 
of  tlie  greater  and  lesser  Prophets.     Bnt  he  died  in  1607,  before  the  completion  of  the  work. 

^  The  discussion  bearing  upon  this  subject  is  likewise  characteristic  of  the  King,  the  Bishop, 
and  the  Puritan,  and  may  be  added  here  (from  Fuller,  Vol.  V.  pp.  284,  285) : 

'■Dr.  Reynolds.  "May  your  Majesty  be  pleased  that  the  Bible  be  new  translated,  such  as 
are  extant  not  answering  the  original."     And  he  instanced  in  three  particulars : 

In  the  Original.  lU  Translattd. 

'  Gal.  iv.  25.  σνστοιχΐΐ.  Bordereth. 

Psalm  cv.  2S.  They  were  not  disobedient.  They  were  not  obcdieut. 

Psalm  cvi.  30.  Phiuehas  executed  judgment.  Phinehas  prayed. 

'  Bishop  of  London.  "If  every  man's  humor  might  be  followed,  there  would  be  no  end  of 
translating." 

'His  Majesty.  "I  profess  I  could  never  yet  see  a  Bible  well  translated  in  English ;  but  I 
think  that  of  all,  that  of  Geneva  is  the  worst.  I  wish  some  special  jiains  were  taken  for  an 
uniform  translation ;  which  should  be  done  by  the  best  learned  in  both  universities,  then  re- 
viewed by  the  bishops,  presented  to  the  privy  council,  lastly  ratified  by  royal  authority  to  be 
read  in  tlie  whole  Church,  and  no  other." 

'  Bishop  of  London.    "  But  it  is  fit  that  no  marginal  notes  should  be  added  thereunto." 

'■His  Majesty.  "That  caveat  is  well  put  in  ;  for  in  the  Geneva  translation  some  notes  are 
partial,  untrue,  seditious,  and  savoring  of  traitorous  conceits:  as  when,  from  Exodus  i.  10, 
disobedience  to  kings  is  allowed  in  a  marginal  note;  and,  2  Ciiron.  xv.  10,  King  Asa  taxed 
in  tlie  note  for  only  deposing  his  mother  for  idolatry,  and  not  killing  her.  To  conclude  this 
point,  let  errors  in  matters  of  faith  be  amended,  and  indifferent  things  be  interpreted,  and  a 
gloss  added  unto  them;  for,  as  Bartolus  de  Kegno  saith,  '  Better  a  king  with  some  weakness 
than  still  a  change;'  so  rather  a  Church  with  some  faults  than  an  innovation.  And  surely, 
if  these  were  the  greatest  matters  tliat  grieved  you,  I  need  not  liave  been  troubled  with  sucli 
importunaie  complaints." ' 
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at  llic  lic'lin  of  government  in  Protestant  England.  It  was  their  mis- 
fortune rather  than  tlieir  crime  that  tliey  were  utterly  at  war  with  the 
progressive  spirit  of  their  age.  Both  Avere  learned,  cultured,  devout 
iicntlemen  and  churchmen,  but  narrow,  pedantic,  reactionary,  haughty 
aristocrats.  The  one  was  constitutionally  a  tyrant,  the  other  constitu- 
tionally a  jwpe  or  an  iiu]uisitor-general.  They  fairly  represented  in 
congenial  alliance  the  principle  and  practice  of  political  and  ecclesi- 
astical absolutism,  and  the  sovereign  contempt  for  the  rights  of  the 
people,  whose  sole  duty  in  their  opinion  was  passive  obedience.  King- 
craft and  priestcraft  based  upon  divine  right  was  their  common  shib- 
boleth. l>y  their  suicidal  follies  they  destroyed  the  very  system  which 
they  so  long  defended  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  thus  they  became  the 
benefactors  of  Protestantism,  which  they  labored  to  destroy.  Both 
died  as  martyrs  of  despotism,  and  their  last  days  were  their  best. 
'Xothing  in  life  became  them  as  the  leaving  it.' 

Charles  wanted  to  rule  without  a  Parliament;  he  did  so,  in  fact,  for 
more  than  eleven  years,  and  the  four  Parliaments  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  convoke  he  soon  arbitrarily  dissolved  (1625, 1G26, 1629,  and 
1640).  He  preferred  ship-money  to  legal  taxation.  He  made  himself 
intolerable  by  his  duplicity  and  treachery.  'Faithlessness  M-as  the 
chief  cause  of  his  disasters,  and  is  the  chief  stain  on  his  memory.  lie 
was  in  truth  impelled  by  an  incurable  propensity  to  dark  and  crooked 
ways.  It  may  seem  strange  that  his  conscience,  which  on  occasions  of 
little  moment  was  sufficiently  sensitive,  should  never  have  reproached 
him  with  this  great  vice.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
perfidious,  not  only  from  constitution  and  from  habit,  but  also  on  prin- 
cii)le.  He  seems  to  have  learned  from  theologians  Λνΐιοηι  he  most  es- 
teemed that  between  him  and  his  subjects  there  could  be  nothing  of 
the  nature  of  mutual  contract ;  and  that  he  could  not,  even  if  he  Avould, 
divest  himself  of  his  despotic  authority;  and  that  in  every  promise 
Avhich  he  made  there  was  an  implied  reservation  that  such  promise 
might  be  broken  in  case  of  necessity,  and  that  of  the  necessity  he  was 
the  sole  judge.'' 

'  M:n'aiil:iy,  elm]),  i.  p.  (;.')  (Boston  CiI.).  I  ;uld  ilie  ntlinirable  description  of  Cliuvlcs  In• 
Mrs.  Lucy  llutcliinson,  in  the  Memoirs  of  her  hiishniul  (Holm's  ed.  j).  84):  'King  Cliiules 
was  temperate,  chaste,  and  serious  ;  so  tliat  the  fools  and  bawds,  mimics  and  catamites,  of  the 
former  court,  grew  out  of  fashion  ;  and  tlie  nohihty  and  courtiers,  who  did  not  quite  abandon 
their  debaucheries,  vet  so  reverenced  tiic  king  as  to  retire  into  corners  to  practice  tliem. 
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William  Laud  ^  rose,  like  Cardinal  Wolsey,  by  his  abilities  and  the 
royal  favor  fiOui  humble  origin  to  the  highest  positions  in  Church  and 
State.  He  began  his  career  of  innovation  early  at  Oxford,  and  asserted 
in  his  exercise  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  (lOOi)  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  baptism  for  salvation,  and  the  necessity  of  diocesan 
episcopacy,  not  only  for  the  well-being,  but  for  the  very  existence  of 
the  Church.  This  position  exposed  him  to  the  charge  of  heresy,  and 
no  one  would  speak  to  him  in  the  street.  Under  James  he  was  kept 
back,2  but  under  Charles  he  rose  rapidly,  and  after  the  death  of  Abbot, 

Men  of  learning  and  ingenuity  in  all  aits  weve  in  esteem,  and  received  encouragement  from  the 
king,  who  was  a  most  excellent  judge  and  a  great  lover  of  jjaintings,  carvings,  gravings,  and 
many  other  ingenuities,  less  offensive  than  the  bawdry  and  profane  abusive  wit  which  was  the 
only  exercise  of  the  other  court.  But,  as  in  the  primitive  limes,  it  is  observed  that  the  best 
emperors  were  some  of  them  stirred  up  by  Satan  to  be  the  bitterest  persecutors  of  the  Church, 
so  this  king  was  a  worse  encroacher  upon  the  civil  and  spiritual  liberties  of  his  people  by  far 
than  his  father.  He  married  a  Papist,  a  French  lady,  of  a  haughty  spirit,  and  a  great  wit 
and  beauty,  to  \vhom  he  became  a  most  uxorious  husband.  By  tiiis  means  the  court  was 
replenished  with  Pajjists,  and  many  who  hoped  to  advance  themselves  by  the  change  turned 
to  that  religion.  All  the  Papists  in  the  kingdom  were  favored,  and,  by  the  king's  example, 
matched  into  the  best  families ;  the  Puritans  were  more  than  ever  discountenanced  and  per- 
secuted, insomuch  that  many  of  them  chose  to  abandon  their  native  country,  and  leave  their 
dearest  relations,  to  retire  into  any  foreign  soil  or  plantation  where  they  might,  amidst  all 
outward  inconveniences,  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  God's  worship.  Such  as  could  not  flee 
were  tormented  in  the  bisho])s'  courts,  fined,  whipped,  pilloried,  imprisoned,  and  suffered  to 
enjoy  no  rest,  so  tliat  death  was  better  than  life  to  them  ;  and  notwithstanding  their  patient 
sutferanee  of  all  these  things,  yet  was  not  tlie  king  satisfied  till  the  whole  land  was  reduced 
to  perfect  slavery.  The  examjjle  of  the  French  king  was  propounded  to  him,  and  he  thought 
himself  no  monarch  so  long  as  his  will  was  confined  to  the  bounds  of  any  law  ;  but  knowing 
that  the  people  of  England  were  not  pliable  to  an  arbitrary  rule,  he  plotted  to  subdue  them  to 
his  yoke  by  a  foreign  force,  and  till  lie  could  efiect  it,  made  no  conscience  of  granting  any 
thing  to  the  ]>eople,  which  he  lesolved  should  not  oblige  iiim  longer  than  it  served  his  turn; 
for  be  was  a  prince  that  had  nothing  of  faith  or  truth,  justice  or  generosity,  in  him.  He  was 
the  most  obstinate  person  in  his  self-will  that  ever  was,  and  so  bent  upon  being  an  absolute, 
uncontrollable  sovereign  that  he  was  resolved  either  to  be  sucii  a  king  or  none.  His  firm 
adherence  to  prelacy  was  not  for  conscience  of  one  religion  more  than  another,  for  it  was  his 
principle  that  an  honest  man  might  be  saved  in  any  profession  ;  but  he  had  a  mistaken  prin- 
ciple that  kingly  government  in  the  State  could  not  stand  without  episcopal  government  in 
the  Church  ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  bishops  flattered  him  with  preaching  up  his  sovereign  pre- 
rogative, and  inveighing  against  the  Puritans  as  fiictious  and  disloyal,  so  he  protected  them  in 
their  pomp  and  pride,  and  insolent  practices  against  all  the  godly  and  sober  people  of  the  land.' 

'  Born  at  Peading,  Oct.  7,  ]ϋ73;  ordained  IGOl  ;  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  1G21  ;  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  1626  ;  of  London,  1G28  ;  Chancellor  of  Oxford  University,  1630  ;  Archbishop  of 
Canteibury,  lGo3  ;   impeached  of  high-treason.  1G4I  ;  beheaded  Jan.  10,  1645. 

"  'Because,'  as  King  James  said,  in  keen  discernment  of  his  character,  'he  hath  a  restless 
spirit,  and  can  not  see  when  matters  are  Avell,  but  loves  to  toss  and  change,  and  to  bring 
tilings  to  a  pitch  of  reformation,  floating  in  his  own  brain,  which  may  endanger  the  steadfast- 
ness of  that  which  is  in  a  good  ])ass.'  He  restrained  his  early  jilans  'to  make  that  stubborn 
[f-'cotch]  Kirk  stoop  to  the  English  jiattern,' for  'he  knov.s  not  the  stomach  of  that  people.' 

Vol.  I. — Ζ  ζ 
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Avho  was  a  Puritan,  lie  snceecckd  liiin  in  the  priniacy  of  the  Englitli 
Cliurcli,  When  he  crossed  tlie  Thames  to  take  possession  of  Lambeth, 
he  met  with  an  ominous  accident,  Λvhich  lie  relates  in  his  Diary  (Sept. 
18,  1G33).  The  overloaded  ferry-boat  upset,  and  his  coach  sank  to  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  but  he  was  saved  as  by  water,  and  'lost  neither 
man  nor  horse.' 

Laud  M'as  of  small  stature'  and  narrow  mind,  but  strong  will  and 
working-power,  hot  and  irascible  in  temper,  ungracious  and  unpopular 
in  manner,  ignorant  of  human  nature,  a  zealous  ritualist,  a  pedantic 
disciplinarian,  and  an  overbearing  priest.  lie  was  indefatigable  and 
punctilious  in  the  discharge  of  his  innumerable  duties  as  archbishop 
and  prime  minister,  member  of  the  courts  of  Star-Chamber  and  High- 
Commission,  of  the  committee  of  trade,  the  foreign  committee,  and  as 
lord  of  the  treasury,  lie  was  for  a  number  of  years  almost  onmip- 
otent  and  omnipresent  in  three  kingdoms,  looking  after  every  ap- 
pointment and  every  executive  detail  in  Church  and  State.^ 

His  chief  zeal  Avas  directed  to  the  establishment  of  absolute  outward 
uniformity  in  religion  as  he  understood  it,  without  regard  to  the  rights 
of  conscience  and  private  judgment.  His  religion  consisted  of  Iligh- 
Church.  Episcopalianism  and  Arminianism  in  the  nearest  possible  ap- 
proach to  Rome,  which  he  admired  and  loved,  and  the  furthest  possi- 
ble distance  from  Geneva,  which  he  hated  and  abhorred.^  13ut  while 
Arminianism  in  Holland  M'as  a  protestant  growth,  and  identified  Avith 
the  cause  of  liberal  progress,  Laud  made  it  subservient  to  Jiis  in- 
tolerant Iligh-Churchism,  and  liked  it  for  its  aihnify  with  the  Semi- 
pelagianism  of  the  Greek  fathers.  To  enforce  this  Semipelagian 
Iligh-Churchism,  and  to  secure  absolute  uniformity  in  the  outward 
service  of  God  in  the  three  kingdoms,  M'as  the  highest  aim  of  his  ad- 
ministration, to  which  he  bent  every  energy.  He  could  not  conceive 
spiritual  unity  without  external  uniformity.  This  Avas  his  fundauiental 
error.  In  a  characteristic  sei'mon  which  he  preached  at  AVestminstei• 
before  Parliament,  March  17,  lG28,on  unity  in  Church  and  State  (E])h. 

*  lie  was  called  'the  little  Ardibisliop.' 

'  '  His  iiiflncnce  cxtetidecl  every  where,  over  every  hody,  and  every  thiiif;,  small  as  well  as 
5;reat — like  the  trunk  of  an  elephant,  as  well  suited  to  jiitk  uj)  a  pin  as  to  tear  down  a  tree.' 
— iStoiighton,  Vol.  I.  p.  S.^. 

'  I  must  add,  however,  that  in  his  hook  against  Fisher  the  Jesuit  there  are  a  few  favorable 
allusions  to  Calvin  as  a  theologian,  especially  to  his  doctrine  of  the  si>iritual  real  presence. 
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iv.  3),  he  says:  'Unity  of  any  kind  will  do  mucli  good;  but  the  best 
is  safest,  and  that  is  unity  of  the  Spirit.  .  .  .  The  way  to  keep  unity 
both  in  Chni'ch  and  State  is  for  the  governors  to  carry  a  watchful  eye 
over  all  such  as  are  discovered  or  feared  to  have  private  ends.  .  .  . 
Provide  for  the  keeping  of  unity,  and  .  .  .  God  Avill  bless  you  with 
the  success  of  this  day.  For  this  day,  the  seventeenth  of  March,  Ju- 
lius Ctesar  overthrew  Sextus  Pompeius.  .  .  .  And  this  very  day,  too, 
Frederick  II.  entered  Jerusalem,  and  recovered  whatsoever  Saladin 
had  taken  from  the  Christians.  But  I  must  tell  you,  these  emperors 
and  their  forces  were  great  keepers  of  unity.'  ^ 

In  the  same  year  he  caused  the  Royal  Declai'ation  to  be  added  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  to  check  their  Calvinistic  interpretation.^ 
From  the  same  moti\  e  he  displaced,  through  the  agency  of  Wentwortli 
and  Bramhall,  the  Calvinistic  Irish  Articles,  and  neutralized  the  influ- 
ence of  Archbishop  Ussher  in  Ireland.  But  the  height  of  his  folly, 
and  the  beginning  of  his  fall,  was  the  enforcement  of  his  episcopal  and 
ritualistic  scheme  upon  Presbyterian  Scotland  in  criminal  defiance  of 
the  will  of  the  people  and  the  law  of  the  land.  This  brought  on  the 
Scotch  Covenant  and  hastened  the  Civil  War. 

In  England  he  filled  all  vacancies  with  Churchmen  and  Arminians 
of  his  own  stamp.  lie  kept  (as  he  himself  informs  us  in  his  Diary)  a 
ledger  for  the  guidance  of  his  royal  master  in  the  distribution  of  pat- 
ronage :  those  marked  by  the  letter  Ο  (Orthodox)  were  recommended 
to  all  favors,  those  inarked  Ρ  (Puritans)  were  excluded  from  all  favors. 
Bishop  Morely,  on  being  asked  what  the  Arminians  lield,  wittily  and 
truthfully  replied, '  The  best  bishoprics  and  deaneries  in  England.'  He 
expelled  or  silenced  the  Puritans,  and  shut  up  every  unauthorized 
meeting-house.  '  Even  the  devotions  of  private  families  could  not  es- 
cape the  \'igilance  of  his  spies.'  In  his  eyes  the  Puritans  were  but  a 
miserable  'fraction'  of  fanatics  and  rebels,  a  public  nuisance  which 
must  be  crushed  at  any  price.  He  made  the  congregations  of  French 
and  Dutch  refugees  conform  or  leave  the  land,  and  forbade  the  En- 
glish ambassador  in  Paris  to  attend  the  service  of  the  Huguenots. 
He  restrained  the  press  and  the  importation  of  foreign  books,  especially 

■  Works  (Oxf.  1847),  Vol.  I.  pp.  IGl,  1G7,  180,  181. 

°  That  Land  is  the  author  of  this  Declaration  was  charged  by  Prynne,  and  is  proved  by 
tlie  Oxford  editor  of  his  Works,  \o\.  I.  pp.  ΙΓ)3  sq.     Comp.  above,  p.  G17. 
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tlic  favorite  Geneva  tianslation  of  the  Bible  prepared  by  the  Marian 
exiles.  lie  stopped  several  ships  in  the  Thames  which  were  to  carrv 
persecuted  and  disheartened  Puritans  to  New  England,  and  thus  tried 
to  prevent  Providence  from  Meriting  the  American  chapter  in  history. 
In  this  way  Oliver  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  been  kept  at  home,  that 
in  due  time  he  might  overthrow  the  monarchy. 

AVith  equal  rigor  Laud  enforced  his  ritualism,  which  was  to  him  not 
only  a  desirable  matter  of  taste  and  propriety,  but  also  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  reverence  and  piety,  lie  took  special  care  and  showed  great 
liberality  for  the  restoiation  of  cathedrals  and  the  full  cathedral  service 
Avitli  the  most  pompous  ceremonial ;  he  made  it  a  point  of  vital  im- 
portance that  the  communion-tables  be  removed  from  the  centre  of  the 
church  to  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
pavement,  placed  altar-ways,  railed  in,  and  approached  always  with  the 
prescribed  bows  and  genuflexions.^  He  called  the  altar  '  the  greatest 
place  of  God's  residence  on  earth,'  and  magnified  it  above  the  pul})it, 
because  on  the  altar  was  Christ's  body,  which  was  more  than  his  "Word  ; 
but  he  denied  the  clia)-ge  of  transubstantiation.  He  introduced  pict- 
ures, images,  crucifixes,  candles,  and  brought  out  every  worn-out  relic 
from  the  ecclesiastical  wardrobe  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Being  himself 
unmarried,  he  preferred  celibates  in  the  priesthood.  In  the  University 
of  Oxford,  to  which  he  was  a  munificent  benefactor,  he  Mas  addi-essed 
as  His  Holiness,  and  Most  Holy  Father. 

Xo  wonder  that  he  was  chai'gcd  M'itli  the  intention  to  reintroduce 
popery  into  England.  Tlie  popular  mind,  especially  in  times  of  ex- 
citement, takes  no  notice  of  miiior  shades  of  distinction,  and  knows  only 
friend  and  foe.  Laud,  no  doubt,  did  the  pope's  work  eifectually,  but 
he  did  it  unintentionally.  He  loved  the  Roman  Church  much  better 
than  the  Pj-otestant  sects,  but  he  loved  the  Anglican  Church  nioie. 
He  once  dreamed,  as  he  tells  us, '  that  he  was  reconciled  to  the  Church 

'  He  informed  tlio  king  of  '  η  very  ill  nccidcnt  uliicli  liappciieil  iit  Tnplow,  hv  I'ciison  of  not 
having  the  (•οπιηιπηϊοιι-ΐ:ι])1ο  rniled  in,  that  it  might  he  kept  from  jn-ofanations.  For  in  the 
sermon  time  a  dog  cnnie  to  tlie  table  and  took  the  loaf  of  bread  prepared  for  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment in  his  mouth,  and  ran  away  with  it.  Some  of  the  parishioners  took  the  same  from  the 
dog  and  set  it  again  on  the  table.  After  sermon  the  minister  could  not  think  fit  to  conse- 
crate this  bread,  and  other  fit  for  the  Sacrament  was  not  to  be  had  in  that  town,  so  there  was 
no  Communion.' — IFoj-Z-.s-,  Λ'ΌΙ.  V.  p.  3G7.  This  brings  to  mind  the  grave  and  envious  dis- 
putes of  the  mcdireval  schoolmen  on  the  (luestion  what  elFect  the  consecrated  wafer  would 
have  upon  a  mouse  or  a  rat. 
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of  Eome,'  but  was  much  troubled  by  it.^  He  M'as  twice  offered,  by 
some  unnamed  agent,  a  cardinal's  hat,  but  promptly  declined  it.^  He 
preferred  to  be  an  independent  pope  in  England,  and  aped  the  Roman 
original  as  Λνοΐΐ  as  he  could,  with  more  or  less  show  of  real  or  imaginary 
opposition  that  springs  from  rivalry  and  affinity.  Neal  says  that  he  was 
not '  an  absolute  papist,'  but '  ambitious  of  being  the  sovereign  patriarch 
of  three  kingdoms.'^  From  his  'Conference'  Λνΐίΐι  Fisher  the  Jesuit, 
which  is  by  far  his  ablest  and  most  learned  performance,  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  he  differed  from  Rome  on  several  points  of  doctrine  and 
practice,  such  as  the  invocation  of  Mary  and  the  saints,  the  worship  of 
images,  transubstantiation,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  works  of  superero- 
gation, tlie  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  and  the  infallibility  of  coun- 
cils; and  that  his  mind,  thougli  clear  and  acute,  Avas  not  sufficiently 
logical  to  admit  the  ultimate  conclusions  of  some  of  his  own  premises.* 
He  regarded  the  Reformation  merely  as  an  incident  in  the  history  of 
the  English  Church,  and  rejected  only  such  doctrines  of  Romanism 
as  he  was  unable  to  find  in  the  Bible  and  the  early  fathers.  In 
his  long  and  manly  defense  before  the  House  of  Lords  he  claimed  to 

>  Diary,  March  8,  162(3  (ΙΓογ^-^,  Vol.  III.  p.  201). 

*  He  relates,  in  his  Diary,  Aug.  4,  1633  (on  the  day  of  Archbisliop  Abbot's  death),  that 
'  there  came  one  to  me,  seriously,  .  .  .  and  ofiered  me  to  be  a  Cardinal.  I  went  presently 
to  the  King  and  acquainted  him  both  with  the  thing  and  the  person.'  On  the  17th  of  August, 
having  in  the  mean  time  (Aug.  6)  been  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  had  a  second 
oft'er  of  a  red  hat,  and  again  answered  '  that  something  dwelt  within  him  which  would 
not  suffer  that  till  Rome  were  other  than  it  is'  {Worlcs,Yo\.  III.  p.  219).  In  his  Marginal 
Notes  on  Prynne's  Breviate  (p.  266),  he  adds  that  his  'conscience'  also  went  against  this. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  or  even  probable  that  the  pope  himself  (as  Fuller  states  without 
proof)  authorized  such  an  off"er.  It  may  have  been  a  trap  laid  for  Laud  on  the  eve  of  his 
elevation  to  the  primacy.  Lingard,  the  Roman  Catholic  historian  of  England,  says  that 
Laud  w\as  'in  bad  repute  in  Rome'  (Vol.  X.  p.  139),  and  Dean  Hook,  his  Anglo-Catholic 
biographei•,  asserts  that  he  was  'dreaded  and  hated  at  Rome,' and  that  his  death  was  greeted 
there  with  joy  {Life  of  L.  p.  233).  Lingard  adds,  however,  that  '  in  the  solitude  of  his  cell, 
and  with  the  j^rospect  of  the  block  before  liis  eyes.  Laud  began  to  think  more  favorably  of  the 
Catholic  [Roman]  Cliurch,'  and  he  shows  that  Rosetti  inquired  of  Cardinal  Barberini  whether, 
if  Laud  should  escape  from  the  Tower,  the  pope  would  afford  him  an  asylum  in  Rome  with  a 
pension  of  1000  crowns.  But  this  is  inconsistent  with  Land's  last  defense.  He  was  then 
over  seventy,  and  anxious  to  die. 

^  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,Yo\.  I.  p.  280. 

*  The  Conference  with  Fisher  (whose  real  name  was  Piersey  or  Percy)  took  place,  by  com- 
mand and  in  the  presence  of  King  James,  May  24, 1622,  and  was  edited,  with  final  correction.s 
and  additions,  by  Laud  himself  in  1639.  It  was  republished  1673  and  1686,  and  by  the  Ox- 
ford University  Press  1839,  with  an  Introduction  by  Edward  Cardwell.  It  is  also  included 
in  Vol.  II.  of  the  Oxf.  ed.  of  bis  Works.  Laud  thought  that  his  way  of  defense  was  the  only 
one  by  which  the  Church  of  England  could  justify  her  separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 
He  bequeathed  £100  for  a  Latin  translation  of  this  book. 
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have  converted  several  persons  (Cliillingwortli  among  them)  from 
popery,  bnt  frankly  admitted  that  '  the  lionian  Church  never  erred  in 
fundamentals,  for  fundamentals  arc  in  the  Creed,  and  she  denies  it  not. 
AVerc  she  not  a  true  Chui-cli,  it  were  hard  Avith  the  Church  of  England, 
since  from  her  the  English  bishops  derive  their  a])ostolic  succession. 
She  is,  tlierefore,  a  true  but  not  an  orthodox  Church.  Salvation  may 
be  found  in  her  communion ;  and  her  religion  and  ours  arc  one  in  the 
great  essentials.  I  am  not  bound  to  believe  each  detached  phrase  in 
the  Homilies,  and  I  do  not  think  they  assert  the  pope  to  be  Antichrist; 
yet  it  can  not  be  proved  that  I  ever  denied  him  to  be  so.  As  to  the 
chai'ge  of  unchurching  foreign  Protestants,  I  certainly  said  generally, 
according  to  St.  Jerome,  "  Xo  bishop,  no  Church  ;"  and  the  preface  of 
the  book  of  ordination  sets  forth  that  the  three  oi-dcrs  came  from  the 
apostles.'  In  his  last  will  and  testament  he  says  :  '  For  my  faith,  I  die 
as  I  have  lived,  in  the  true  orthodox  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith  of 
Christ,  foreshadowed  by  the  prophets  and  preached  to  the  world  by 
Christ  himself,  his  blessed  apostles,  and  their  successors;  and  a  true 
member  of  his  Catholic  Church  within  the  connnunion  of  a  living  part 
thereof,  the  present  Church  of  England,  as  it  stands  established  by  law.' 
In  one  word.  Laud  was  a  typical  Anglo-Catholic,  who  unchurched 
all  non-episcopal  Churches,  and  regarded  the  Anglican  Church  as  an 
independent  sister  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  communions,  and  as  tlie 
guaidian  of  tlie  whole  truth  as  against  the  'sects,'  and  of  nothing  but 
the  truth  as  against  Rome.  The  Anglo-Catholicism  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  simply  a  revi\al  of  Laud's  system  divested  of  its  hateful 
tyi-anny  and  political  ambition  and  entanglements.  Dr.  Pusey,  the 
fatlier  of  modern  Anglo-Catholicism,  is  superior  to  Archbishop  Laud 
in  learning,  spirituality  and  charity,  but  in  their  theology  and  logic 
there  is  no  difference. 

'  The  Works  of  Laud  embrace  five  volumes  in  the  Oxford  'Library  of  Anglo-Catliolic  Tlie- 
olog)•.'  His  seven  sermons  preached  on  great  state  occasions  abound  with  his  high  notions 
of  royahy,  cpiscojiacy,  and  uniformiiy,  but  •άο  not  rise  above  mediocrity.  His  Diary — the 
chief  source  of  his  aut()biogra])hy — thougli  not  'contemptible"  (as  Hallam  characterizes  it), 
is  dry  and  pedantic,  and  notices  trifling  incidents  as  imjiortant  occurrences,  e.g.,  tiie  bad  state 
of  the  weather,  his  luimerous  dreams,  the  marriage  of  K.  C.  witli  a  minister's  widow,  the  par- 
ticidar  posture  of  the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate  at  communion  'upon  a  stool  by  the  wall  before 
the  traverse,  and  with  another  and  a  cushion  before  him  to  kneel  at'  (Dec.  2Γ>,  1(>3Γ)),  and  his 
iinfoitunate  affairs  with  '  E.  B.'  (of  which  he  deeply  rejjented  ;  see  his  Devot.  Vol.  IIL  p.  81). 
His  JJei:otioiis  are  made  up  mostly  of  passages  of  the  Psalms  and  the  fathers,  and  reveal  the 
best  side  of  his  j)rivatc  character.     His  last  prayer,  as  he  kncekd  by  the  block  to  receive  the 
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THE    STAE-CHAMBEK    AND    THE    HIGH-COMMISSION    COURT. 

The  two  chief  instrunieHts  of  this  rojal  episcopal  tyranny  Avere  tlic 
Star-Oiamber  and  the  High-Commission  Court — two  kinds  of  inquisi- 
tion— the  first  political,  the  second  ecclesiastical,  with  an  unlimited 
jurisdiction  over  all  soi'ts  of  misdemeanors,  and  with  the  power  to  in- 
flict the  penalties  of  deprivation,  imprisonment,  fines,  M'hipping,  brand- 
ino-,  cuttino;  ears,  and  slitting  noses. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  the  press,  which  is  now  among  the  funda- 
mental and  inalienable  riglits  of  every  Anglo-Saxon  citizen,  was  pun- 
islied  as  a  crime  against  society.  Prynne,  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  and  a 
learned  barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  who  publislied  an  imreadable  book 
{Histrio-Mastix,  tJie  Players'  Sconrge,  or  Actors'  Tragcdie,  divided 
into  Two  Parts)  against  theatres,  masquerades,  dancing,  and  women 
actors,  witli  reflections  upon  tlie  frivolities  of  the  queen,  was  condemned 
by  the  Star-Chamber  to  be  expelled  from  Oxford  and  Lincohrs  Inn, 
to  be  lined  £5000,  to  stand  in  tlie  pillory  at  Westminster  and  Clieap- 
side,  to  have  his  ears  cut  off,  liis  cheeks  and  forehead  branded  with 
hot  irons,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  life.  His  huge  quarto  volume  of 
1006  pages,  with  quotations  from  as  many  authors,  was  burned  under 
his  nose,  so  that  he  was  nearly  suffocated  with  the  smoke,  Leighton, 
a  Scotchman  (father  of  the  saintly  archbishop),  Bastwick,  a  learned 

fiital  stroke,  is  the  crown  of  his  prnyers,  and  worth  quoting :  '  Lord,  I  am  coming  as  fast  as  I 
can.  I  know  I  must  pass  through  the  sliadow  of  death  before  I  can  come  to  see  Thee.  But 
it  is  l)ut  umbra  mortis,  a  mere  sliadow  of  death,  a  little  darkness  upon  nature  ;  but  Thou,  by 
Tliy  merits  and  passion,  liast  bioken  through  the  jaws  of  death.  So,  Lord,  receive  my  soul, 
and  liave  mercy  upon  me;  and  bless  this  kingdom  with  peace  and  jilenty,  and  with  brotherly 
love  and  charity,  that  there  may  not  be  this  efinsion  of  Christian  blood  amongst  them,  for 
Jesus  Christ  His  sake,  if  it  be  Tliy  will.'  Tlie  opinions  on  Laud  are  mostly  tinctured  by 
party  spirit.  His  friend  Clarendon  says,  '  His  learning,  piety,  and  virtue  have  been  attained 
by  very  few,  and  the  greatest  of  his  infiimities  are  common  to  all,  even  the  best  of  men.' 
Prynne,  who  lost  his  two  ears  by  Laud's  influence,  calls  him  the  most  execrable  traitor  and 
apostate  that  tiie  English  soil  ever  bred  ('Canterbury's  Doome').  His  biographers,  Peter 
Heylin  (Cyjirianus  AngHcanus,  Loud.  1C71),  Jolm  Parker  Lawson  {The  Life  and  Times  of 
William  Laud,  Lond.  1829,  2  vols.),  and  Dr.  Hook  (in  the  Lives  of  the  ArchJnshops  of  Can- 
terhuri/.  Vol.  XI.  Lond.  187Γ)),  are  vindicators  of  his  character  and  policy.  May,  Hallam, 
Macauhiy,  Lingard,  Green,  Hausser,  and  StouglUon  (Vol.  I.  pp.  402  sq.)  condemn  his  public 
acts,  but  give  him  credit  for  his  private  virtues.  JVIay  {History  of  Parliament,  approvingly 
quoted  by  Hallam,  chap.  viii.  Charles  I.)  says :  '  Laud  was  of  an  active,  or,  rather,  of  a  rest- 
less mind  :  more  ambitious  to  undertake  than  politic  to  carry  on ;  of  a  disposition  too  fierce 
and  cruel  for  his  coat.  He  had  few  vulgar  and  private  vices,  as  being  neither  taxed  of  cov- 
etousness,  intemperance,  nor  incontinence  ;  and.  in  a  word,  a  man  not  altogether  so  bad  in  his 
personal  character  as  unfit  for  the  state  of  England.' 
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physician,  and  Ileni-v  I'nrton,  a  B.D.  of  Oxford,  and  rector  of  a  (liurch 
in  London,  wci-e  treated  witli  similar  cruelty  for  abusing  in  printed 
pamphlets  the  established  hierarchy.  No  doubt  their  language  was 
violent  and  coarse,^  but  torture  and  mutilation  are  barbarous  and  re- 
\ulting.  And  yet  Laud  not  only  thanked  the  lords  of  the  Star-Cham- 
ber  for  tlieir  'just  and  honorable  sentence  upon  these  men,'  but  re- 
gretted, in  a  letter  to  Sti'afford,  that  he  could  not  resort  to  more 
'thorough'  measures. 

Till-:    Cn'IL    WAE    and    the    COMMONWEALTn. 

The  excesses  of  despotism,  sacerdotalism,  ceremonialism,  intolerance, 
and  cruelty  exhausted  at  last  the  patience  of  a  noble,  freedom-loving 
people,  and  kindled  the  blazing  war-torch  M'hich  burned  to  the  ground 
the  throne  and  the  temple.  The  indignant  nation  rose  in  its  majesty, 
and  asserted  its  inherent  and  constitutional  rights. 

The  storm  burst  forth  from  the  North.  The  Scots  compelled  tho 
King  to  abandon  his  schemes  of  innovation,  and  to  admit  that  prelacy 
was  contrary  to  Scripture.  In  England  the  memorable  Long  Parlia- 
ment organized  the  opposition,  and  assumed  the  defense  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  against  royal  absolutism.  It  met  Nov.  3, 16^0,  and  con- 
tinued till  April  20, 1653,  Avhen  it  Λvas  dissolved  by  Cromwell  to  give 
way  to  military  despotism.  The  Avar  between  the  Parliament  and 
the  King  broke  out  in  August,  1042.  For  several  months  the  Cav- 
aliers fought  more  bravely  and  successfully  than  the  undisciplined 
forces  of  the  Eoundheads ;  but  the  fortunes  of  Mar  changed  when 
Oliver  Cromwell,  a  country  gentleman,  bred  to  peaceful  pursuits,  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  his  Ironsides,  whom  he  selected  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Puritans.  It  Avas  an  army  such  as  England  never  saw  before 
or  since — an  army  M-hich  feared  God  and  hated  the  pope;  Avhich  be- 
lieved in  the  divine  decrees  and  practiced  perseverance  of  saints;  which 
fought  for  religion;  which  allowed  no  oath,  no  drunkenness,  no  gam- 


'  Burton  called  tlio  l)islio])s  ,s/i'/;  fatliors,  rf//i??--iiillMrs,  limhs  of  tlie  henst,  blind  wntelimen, 
dnnih  dogs,  new  Babel-lmildcrs,  aniifliristian  inusliniin])s,  etc.  l*n  nne  called  them  'silk 
nnd  satin  divines,' and  said  that  'Christ  himself  was  a  riiritan,  and  that,  therefore,  all  men 
should  become  Puritans. '  But  their  ojiponcnts  could  be  equally  abusive.  Lord  Cotlington, 
one  of  Prynnc's  jud;{es,  said  that,  in  writing  the  Histrio-Masdx,  'either  the  devil  liad  as- 
sisted Prynuo  or  Pryniu-  llie  devil.'  Another  judge,  the  Karl  of  Dorset,  called  him  '  vmnium 
malorum  nequusbiniin. 
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bliiig  in  tlie  camp;  which  sacredly  respected  private  pi'operty  and  the 
honor  of  Avonian  ;  whicli  went  praying  and  psalni-singing  into  the  field 
of  battle,  and  never  returned  from  it  without  the  laurels  of  victory. 
And  when  these  warriors  were  disbanded  at  the  Restoration,  they  as- 
tonished the  royalists  by  quietly  taking  their  place  among  the  most 
industrious,  thrifty,  and  useful  citizens.^ 

During  the  reign  of  the  Long  Parliament  the  Star-Chamber  and 
the  High -Commission  Court  were  ignominiously  and  forever  swept 
out  of  existence  amid  the  execrations  of  the  people.  The  episcopal 
hierarchy  and  the  Liturgy  were  overthrown  (Sept.  10,  1642) ;  about 
two  thousand  royalist  ministers,  many  of  them  noted  for  incapacity, 
idleness,  and  immorality,  others  highly  distinguished  for  scholarship 
and  piety  —  as  Hammond,  Sanderson,  Pocock,  Byron  Walton,  Hall, 
Prideaux,  Pearson — were  ejected  as  royalists  from  their  benefices  and 
given  over  to  poverty  and  misery,  though  one  fifth  of  the  revenues 
of  the  sequestered  livings  M'as  reserved  for  the  sufferers.^  This  sum- 
mary and  cruel  act  provoked  retaliation,  which  in  due  time  came  with 
increased  severit}•.  The  leaders  of  despotism — the  Earl  of  Strafford 
(May  12, 1041),  Archbishop  Laud  (Jan.  10, 1645),  and  at  last  the  King 
himself  (Jan.  30, 1649) — were  condemned  to  death  on  the  block,  and 
thus  surrounded  by  the  halo  of  martyrdom.  Their  blood  M'as  the 
seed  of  the  liestoration.  The  execution  of  Charles  especially  was  in 
the  eyes  of  the  great  majority  of  the  English  and  Scotch  people  a 
crime  and  a  blunder,  and  set  in  motion  the  reaction  in  favor  of  mon- 
archy and  episcopac}'. 

At  first,  however,  CromwelFs  genius  and  resolution  crushed  every 
opposition  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  On  the  ruins  of  the 
monarchy  and  of  ParliauTent  itself  he  raised  a  military  govermnent 
Avhich  inspired  respect  and  fear  at  home  and  abroad,  and  i-aised  En- 
gland to  the  front  rank  of  Protestant  powers,  but  Λvhich  created  no 
afl^^ection  and  love  except  among  his  invincible  ai'my.  The  man  of 
blood   and  iron,  the  ablest  ruler  that  England  ever  had,  died  at  the 

'  One  of  tlie  noblest  specimens  of  a  Puritan  officer  Avas  Col.  Hutchinson,  Avhose  char- 
acter and  lifi  have  been  so  admirably  described  by  his  widow  (pp.  24  sqq.  Bohn's  ed.). 

"  Comp.  Marsden,  The  Later  Puritans,  pp.  40  sqq.  Baxter  himself  allows  that  '  some  al)le, 
godly  preachers  were  cast  out  for  the  war  alone.'  Among  these  was  also  the  excellent  Thomas 
Fuller,  the  author  of  the  incomparable  books  on  Church  History  and  the  Worthies  of  En- 
gland, although  in  the  days  of  Laud  he  had  been  stigmatized  as  a  Puritan  in  doctrine. 
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Iieiglit  of  liis  power,  on  the  anniversary  of  bis  victories  at  Dunbar  and 
Worcester  (Sept.  3),  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  among  tlie  le- 
gitimate kings  of  England  in  AV^estminster  Abbey  (Nov.  23,1058).* 

THE    KESTOKATION. 

The  Puritan  Commonwealth  was  but  a  brilliant  military  episode, 
and  died  with  its  founder.  His  son  Richard,  amiable,  good-natured, 
weak  and  incompetent,  succeeded  him  Avithout  opposition,  but  resigned 
a  few  months  after  (April  22, 1659).  The  army,  Λvhich  under  its  great 
commander  had  ruled  the  divided  nation,  was  now  divided,  while  the 
national  sentiment  in  the  three  kingdoms  became  united,  and  demand- 
ed the  restoration  of  the  old  dynasty  as  the  safest  way  to  escape  the 
dangers  of  military  despotism.  Puritanism  represented  only  a  minor- 
ity of  the  English  people,  and  the  majority  of  this  minoiity  were 
royalists.  The  Presbyterians,  who  were  in  the  saddle  during  the  in- 
terregnum, were  specially  active  for  the  unconditional  recall  of  the 
treacherous  Stuarts.     The  event  was  brought  about  by  the  cautious 

'  On  his  last  days  and  utterances,  see  the  ]\rercnr'ius  Pali  tints  for  Sept.  2-9, 1()Γ)8,  and  Stough- 
ton,  The  Church  of  the  Cotmnonwea/lh,  j).  '>\  1.  Macaiilnv  pMVS  tlie  following  tribute  to  Crom- 
well's  foreign  policy:  'The  Protector's  foreign  policy  nt  llie  same  time  extorted  the  ungracious 
approbation  of  those  who  most  detested  him.  Tlie  Cavaliers  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
wishing  that  one  who  had  done  so  much  to  raise  the  fame  of  the  nation  had  been  a  legitimate 
king ;  and  the  Rejiublicans  were  forced  to  own  that  the  tyrant  suftei-ed  none  but  himself  to 
wrong  his  country,  and  that,  if  he  had  robbed  her  of  liberty,  he  had  at  least  given  her  glory 
in  exchange.  After  half  a  century,  during  which  England  had  been  of  scarcely  more  weight 
in  European  jiolitics  than  Venice  or  Saxony,  she  at  once  became  the  most  formidable  power 
in  the  world,  dictated  terms  of  peace  to  the  United  Provinces,  avenged  the  common  injuries 
of  Christendom  on  the  pirates  of  Barbary,  vanquished  the  Sjjaniards  by  land  and  sea,  seized 
one  of  the  finest  West  India  islands,  and  acquired  on  the  Flemish  coast  a  fortress  which  con- 
si)Ied  the  national  pride  for  the  loss  of  Calais.  She  was  supreme  on  the  ocean.  She  was  the 
head  of  the  Protestant  interest.  All  the  Reformed  Churches  scattered  over  Roman  Catholic 
kingdoms  acknowledged  Cromwell  as  their  guardian.  The  Huguenots  of  Langnedoc.  tlie 
shepherds  who,  in  the  hamlets  of  the  Alps,  ])r(jfessed  a  Protestantism  older  than  that  of  .\iigs- 
litirg,  were  secured  from  oppression  by  the  mere  terror  of  that  great  name.  The  jiope  him- 
self was  forced  to  preach  humanity  and  moderation  to  pojjish  princes.  For  a  voice  which 
seldom  threatened  in  vain  had  declared  that,  unless  favor  were  shown  to  the  peo))le  of  God, 
the  English  guns  should  be  heard  in  the  Castle  of  Saint  Angelo.  In  truth,  there  was  nothing 
which  Cromwell  had,  for  his  own  sake  and  that  of  his  family,  so  much  reason  to  desire  as  a 
general  religious  war  in  Europe.  In  such  a  war  he  must  have  been  the  captain  of  the  Prot- 
estant armies.  The  heart  of  England  would  have  been  with  him.  His  victories  would  have 
Itcon  hailed  with  a  unanimous  entliusiasm  unknown  in  the  country  since  the  rout  of  the  ,\r- 
miid.i,  and  would  have  eHaccd  the  stain  which  one  act,  condemned  by  the  general  voice  of  the 
nation,  has  left  on  his  sjilcndid  fame.  Uiihajipily  for  liiin,  he  had  no  op])ortunity  of  dis])lay- 
ing  his  admirable  military  talents  except  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles." — His- 
ίυι-ι/  <■/ EiKjhnid^  cli.  i.    Carlyle  says  that  Cromwell  was  the  best  thing  that  England  ever  did. 
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and  dexterous  management  of  General  Monk,  a  man  of  expediency•, 
who  had  successively  served  under  Charles  I.  and  Cromwell,  and  wor- 
shiped with  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  Independents,  and  at  last 
returned  to  the  Episcopal  Church.  Charles  II., '  who  never  said  a  foolA 
ish  thing,  and  never  did  a  wise  one,'  was  received  with  such  general  en-^ 
thusiasm  on  his  triumphal  march  from  Dover  to  London  that  he  won- 
dered where  his  enemies  were,  or  wdiether  he  ever  had  any.  The  revo- 
lution of  national  sentiment  was  complete.  The  people  seemed  as  happy 
as  a  set  of  uni-uly  children  released  from  tlie  discipline  of  tlie  school.^ 

The  restoration  of  the  monarchy  was  followed  l3y  the  restoration  of 
Episcopacy  and  the  Liturgy  with  an  exclusiveness  that  did  not  belong 
to  it  before.  Tlie  Savoy  Conference  between  twenty-one  Episcopalians 
and  an  equal  number  of  Presbyterians  (April  15  till  July  25,  IGGl) 
uttei'ly  failed,  and  left  both  parties  more  exasperated  and  irrecon- 
cilable than  before.  The  Churclimen,  once  more  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion, refused  to  make  any  concessions  and  changes.^  Thus  another  op- 
portunity of  comprehension  was  lost.  In  the  revision  of  the  Liturgy, 
M'hich  was  completed  by  Convocation  at  the  close  of  the  same  year 
(Dec,  1061),  approved  by  the  King,  and  ratified  by  Act  of  Parliament 
(April,  1G62),  not  the  slightest  regard  was  paid  to  Presbyterian  objec- 
tions, reasonable  or  unreasonable,  although  about  six  hundred  altera- 
tions were  made;  on  the  contrary,  all  the  ritualistic  and  sacerdotal 
features  complained  of  were  retained  and  even  increased.^     The  Act 

'  'Almost  all  tlie  gentry  of  all  parts  ΛνβηΙ — some  to  fetch  him  over,  some  to  meet  him  at 
the  sea-side,  some  to  fetcli  him  into  London,  into  which  he  entered  on  the  2Utli  day  of  May, 
with  a  universal  joy  and  triumph,  even  to  his  own  amazement ;  who,  when  he  saw  all  tlie 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  land  flowing  in  to  him,  asked  where  were  his  enemies.  For  he  saw 
nothing  hut  prostrates,  expressing  all  the  love  that  coidd  make  a  prince  happy.  Indeed,  it 
was  a  wonder  in  that  day  to  see  the  mutability  of  some,  and  the  hypocrisy  of  others,  and  the 
servile  flattery  of  all.  Monk,  like  his  better  genius,  conducted  him,  and  was  adored  like  one 
that  had  brought  all  the  glory  and  felicity  of  mankind  home  with  this  prince.' — Memoirs  of 
the  Life  of  Col.  Hutchinson,  p.  402. 

^  The  fullest  account  of  the  conference  held  in  the  Savoy  Hospital,  London,  is  given  by 
Baxter,  who  was  a,  member,  in  his  Autobiography.  Comp.  Neal,  Cardwell,  Stoughton 
{Restor.  Vol.  L  p.  157),  llallam  (Ch.  XL  Charles  IL),  and  Procter  {History  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  p.  113).  Hallam  casts  the  chief  blame  on  the  Churchmen,  who  had  it  in 
their  power  to  heal  the  division  and  to  retain  or  to  expel  a  vast  number  of  worthy  clergy- 
men. Bnt  both  parties  lacked  the  right  temjier,  and  smarted  under  the  fresh  recollection  of 
])ast  grievances.  Baxter  embodied  the  changes  desired  by  the  Puritans  in  his  Liturgy,  the 
hasty  work  of  a  fortnight,  which  was  never  used,  but  republished  by  Prof  Shield  of  I^i  incc- 
ton,  Philadelphia,  18f)7. 

'  Procter  (p.  HI) :  'Some  changes  were  made,  in  orvler  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  f  ivoring 
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of  rnifurmity,  wliicli  received  the  royal  assent  May  19, 1662,  and  took 
effect  on  the  ominous  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  Aug.  24, 1662  (involun- 
tarily calling  to  mind  the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots),  required  not 
only  from  ministers,  but  also  from  all  schoolmasters,  absolute  con- 
formity to  the  revised  Liturgy  and  episcopal  ordination,  or  reordina- 
tion.  By  this  cruel  act  more  than  two  thousand  Puritan  rectors  and 
vicars — that  is,  about  one  fifth  of  the  English  clergy,  including  such  men 
as  Baxter,  Howe,  Poole,  Owen,  Goodwin,  Bates,  Manton,  Caryl — were 
ejected  and  exposed  to  poverty,  public  insult,  lines,  and  imprisonment 
for  no  other  crime  than  obeying  God  rather  than  men.  Λ  proposition 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  allow  these  heroes  of  conscience  one  fifth 
of  their  income,  as  the  Long  Parliament  had  done  in  the  removal  of 
royalist  clergymen,  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  ninety-four  to  eighty-seven.^ 
Even  the  dead  were  not  spared  by  the  spirit  of  '  mean  revenge.' 
The  magnates  of  the  Commonwealth,  twenty-one  in  number  (includ- 
ing Dr.  Twisse,  the  Prolocutor  of  the  Westminster  Assembly),  who  had 
been  buried  in  AVestminster  Abbey  since  1641,  were  exhumed  and 
reinterred  in  a  pit  (Sept.  12, 1661).  Seven  only  were  exempt;  among 
them  Archbishop  L^ssher,  who  had  been  buried  there  at  Cromwell's 
express  desire,  and  at  a  cost  of  £200  paid  by  him.     Cromwell  him- 


the  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  government ;  thus,  church,  or  people,  w.as  substituted  for 
congregation,  una  ministers  in  for  of  the  congregation ;  priests  and  deacons  were  especially 
named  instead  of  jxistors  and  ministers.^  The  Apocryphal  lessons  were  retained,  and  the 
legend  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  (omitted  in  1(;()4)  was  again  introduced  in  the  Calendar  of 
Daily  Lessons,  to  show  contemiit  for  tlie  Puritan  scruples.  In  the  Litany  the  words  '  rebell- 
ion' and  'schism'  were  added  to  the  petition  against  'sedition.' 

'  Dr.  Stoughton,  a  well-informed  and  impartial  historian,  gives  it  as  the  result  of  his  care- 
ful inquiry  that  the  persecution  and  sufferings  of  the  Ejjiscopalians  under  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Commonwealth  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  persecution  of  the  Noncon- 
formists under  Charles  I.  and  Charles  IL  (Ch.  of  the  Commonwealth,  p.  34G).  Hallam  is  of 
tlie  same  opinion,  liichard  Baxter,  one  of  the  ejected  ministers,  gives  a  sad  account  of  their 
sufferings :  '  Many  hundreds  of  tliese,  with  their  wives  and  children,  had  neither  house  nor 
bread.  .  .  .  Their  congregations  had  enough  to  do,  besides  a  small  maintenance,  to  help  them 
out  of  prisons,  or  to  maintain  them  there.  Though  they  \vere  as  frugal  as  possible,  they 
could  hardly  live;  some  lived  on  little  more  than  brown  bread  and  water;  many  had  but 
eight  or  ten  pounds  a  year  to  maintain  a  family,  so  that  a  piece  of  flesh  has  not  come  to  one 
of  their  tables  in  six  weeks'  time  ;  their  allowance  could  scai-ce  afford  them  bread  and  cheese. 
One  went  to  jjIow  six  days  and  preached  on  the  Lord's  day.  Another  was  forced  to  cut 
tobacco  for  a  livelihood.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  ministers,  being  afraid  to  lay  down  their  ministry 
after  they  had  been  ordained  to  it,  preached  to  such  as  would  hear  them  in  fields  and  private 
lioiises,  till  they  were  apprcliended  and  cast  into  gaols,  where  many  of  them  |)erislied  '  (([iioted 
by  (ireen,  p.  (il'J).  Baxter  himself  was  rcjicatedly  im]irisoned,  although  he  was  a  royalist 
and  openly  opjiosed  CromMclTs  rule.  For  many  details  of  suflfering,  see  Orme's  Life  of  Bax- 
ter (Lond.  ls;)0\  p]i.  '."JO  sqtj. 
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st'lf,  Ireton,  and  Bradshaw  wei"e  dug  np  Jan.  29,  1G61,  next  day 
dragged  to  Tyburn,  hanged  (with  their  faces  turned  to  Wliitehall), 
decapitated,  and  buried  under  the  gallows.  Cromwell's  head  was 
planted  on  the  top  of  Westminster  Hall.' 

The  Puritans  were  now  a  target  of  hatred  and  ridicule  as  mcII  as 
persecution.  They  were  assailed  from  the  pulpit,  the  stage,  and  the 
press  by  cavaliers,  prelatists,  and  libertines  as  a  set  of  hypocritical 
Pharisees  and  crazy  fanatics,  noted  for  their  love  of  Jewish  names,  their 
lank  hair,  their  sour  faces,  their  deep  groans,  their  long  prayers  and  ser- 
mons, their  bigotry  and  cant.^  And  yet  the  same  Puritanism,  blind,  de- 
spised, forsaken,  or  languishing  in  pi'ison,  produced  some  of  the  noblest 
works,  which  can  never  die.  It  was  not  dead — it  was  merely  musing  and 
dreaming,  and  waiting  for  a  resurrection  in  a  nobler  form.  Milton's 
'Paradise  Lost'  (16G7)  and  Bunyan's  'Pilgrim's  Progress'  (16TS)  are  the 
shining  lights  which  illuminate  the  darkness  of  that  disgraceful  period.^ 

'  Stanley's  Hist.  Memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey,  pp.191  sq.,  247,  320  (3d  ed.  Lond.  1869). 

^  Butler's  Hudibvas  fairl}'  reflects  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  Restoration  period  about 

the  Puritans.    He  caricatures  them  in  his  mock-heroic  style  (Part  I.  Canto  I.  vers.  192  sqq.)  as 

'  That  stubborn  crew 
Of  erraut  sahits,  whom  all  men  grant 
To  be  the  true  Church  militant: 
Such  as  do  build  their  faith  upon 
The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun  ; 
Decide  all  controversy  by 
Infallible  ai'tillery ; 
And  prove  their  doctrine  oiiln  iV  χ 
By  apostolic  blows  and  kncx  ks ; 
Call  fire,  and  sword,  and  desolaiii  η 
A  godly  thorough  Reforniatinn, 
Which  always  must  be  caiiied  on, 
And  still  be  doing,  never  dime, 
As  if  religion  were  intended 
For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended.' 

^  '  Puritanism, '  says  an  Oxford  historian,  'ceased  from  the  long  attempt  to  LuilJ  up  a 
kingdom  of  God  by  force  and  violence,  and  fell  back  on  its  truer  work  of  building  up  a  king- 
dom of  righteousness  in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men.  It  was  from  the  moment  of  its 
seeming  fall  that  its  real  victory  began.  As  soon  as  tlie  wild  orgy  of  the  Restoration  was 
over,  men  began  to  see  that  nothing  tliat  was  really  worthy  in  the  work  of  Puritanism  had 
been  undone.  The  revels  of  Whitehall,  the  skepticism  and  debauchery  of  courtiers,  the  cor- 
ruption of  statesmen,  left  the  mass  of  Englislimen  wluit  Puritanism  had  made  them — serious, 
earnest,  sober  in  life  and  conduct,  firm  in  their  love  of  Protestantism  and  of  freedom.  In 
tlie  Revolution  of  1G88  Puritanism  did  the  work  of  civil  liberty,  Avhich  it  had  failed  to  do  in 
that  of  IG42.  It  wi-ouglit  out  through  Wesley  and  the  revival  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
work  of  religious  reform  which  its  earlier  efforts  had  only  thrown  back  for  a  hundred  vears. 
Slowly,  but  steadily,  it  introduced  its  own  seriousness  and  purity  into  English  society,  En- 
glish literature,  English  politics.  The  whole  history  of  English  progress,  since  the  Restora- 
tion, on  its  moral  and  spiritual  sides,  has  been  the  history  of  Puritanism.'— J.  R.  Green's 
Short  History  of  the  Eii'jlisli  Peojile,  p.  586 
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With  tlic  licstui'utidii  nislied  in  a  flood  of  frivolity  and  iiuinorality ; 
tlie  Kiiii;  himself  setting  the  example  by  his  shameless  adulteries, 
wliicli  he  blazoned  to  the  world  by  raising  his  ninnerous  mistresses 
and  bastards  to  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  nobility  of  proud  old 
Kiii;land.  '  The  violent  return  to  the  senses,'  says  a  French  writer 
who  has  not  the  slightest  sympathy  with  Puritanism, 'drowned  moral- 
itv.  A'irtne  had  the  semblance  of  Puritanism,  Duty  and  fanaticism 
became  mingled  in  a  common  reproach.  In  this  great  reaction,  devo- 
tion and  honesty,  swept  away  together,  left  to  mankind  but  the  wreck 
and  the  mire.  The  more  excellent  parts  of  human  nature  disappeared  ; 
there  remained  but  the  animal,  without  bridle  or  guide,  urged  by  his 
desires  beyond  justice  and  shame." 

TUE    KEVOLUTION. 

Bad  as  was  Charles  11.  (1660-1685),  his  brother,  James  II.  (1685- 
1688),  was  worse.  lie  seemed  to  combine  the  vices  of  the  Stuarts 
without  their  redeeming  traits.  Charles,  indifferent  to  religion  and 
defiant  to  virtue  during  his  life,  sent  on  his  death-bed  for  a  Romish 
priest  to  give  him  absolution  for  his  debaucheries.  James  openly  pro- 
fessed his  conversion  to  Romanism,  filled  in  defiance  of  law  the  highest 
posts  in  the  army  and  the  cabinet  with  Romanists,  and  opened  negotia- 
tions with  Pope  Innocent  XL  At  the  same  time  he  persecuted  with 
heartless  cruelty  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  outraged  justice  by  a 
series  of  judicial  murders  which  have  made  the  name  of  Chief  Justice 
Jeffreys  as  infamous  as  Nero's. 

At  last  the  patience  of  the  English  })eople  was  again  exhausted,  the 
incurable  race  of  the  Stuarts,  unwilling  to  learn  and  to  forget  any 
tiling,  Avas  forever  hurled  from  the  throne,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  had  married  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  James,  was  invited  to 
j'ule  England  as  William  III. 

τη  Ε    KESULT. 

The  Revolution  of  1688  was  a  political  triumph  of  Puritanism,  and 
secured  to  the  nation  constitutional  liberty  and  the  Protestant  religion. 
The  Episcopal  Church  remained  the  established  national  Cliurch,  but 

'  Tuinc's  Hist-it}j  <'f  EmjVish  Litiralin-c,  vol.  i.  p.  4GI  (Am.  ed.). 
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the  Act  of  Toleration  of  1689  guaranteed  liberty  and  legal  protec- 
tion to  snch  Nonconformists  as  conld  snbscribe  thirty-five  and  a  half 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion,  omitting  those  to  which  the 
Puritans  had  conscientious  scruples.  Though  very  limited,  this  Act 
marked  a  great  progress.  It  broke  np  the  reign  of  intolerance,  and 
virtually  destroyed  the  principle  of  uniformity.  The  Act  of  Uniform- 
ity of  1662  was  intended  for  the  whole  kingdom,  and  proceeded  on  the 
theory  of  an  ecclesiastical  incorporation  of  all  Englishmen  ;  now  it  was 
confined  to  the  patronized  State  Church.  It  recognized  none  but  the 
Episcopal  form  of  worship,  and  treated  non-Episcopalians  as  disloyal 
subjects,  as  culprits  and  felons ;  now  other  Protestant  Christians — 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  even  Quakers — were  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  permitted  to  build  chapels  and  to 
maintain  pastors  at  their  own  expense.  The  fact  was  recognized  that 
a  man  may  be  a  good  citizen  and  a  Christian  without  conforming  to  the 
State  religion,  uniformity  had  proved  an  intolerable  tyranny,  and  had 
failed.  Comprehension  of  different  denominations  under  one  national 
Church,  though  favored  by  William,  seemed  impracticable.  Limited 
toleration  opened  the  way  for  full  liberty  and  equality  of  Christian 
denominations  before  the  law ;  and  from  the  soil  of  liberty  there  will 
spring  up  a  truer  and  deeper  union  than  can  be  secured  by  any  com- 
pulsion in  the  domain  of  conscience,  Avhicli  belongs  to  God  alone. 

Puritanism  did  not  struggle  in  vain.  Though  it  failed  as  a  national 
movement,  owing  to  its  one-sidedness  and  want  of  catholicity,  it  ac- 1 
complished  much.  It  produced  statesmen  like  Hampden,  soldiers  like  ' 
Cromwell,  poets  like  Milton,  preachers  like  Howe,  theologians  like  Owen, 
dreamers  like  Bunyan,  hymnists  like  AVatts,  commentators  like  Henry, 
and  saints  like  Baxter,  who  though  dead  yet  speak.  It  lives  on  as  a  pow-  '  \ 
erful  moral  element  in  the  English  nation,  in  the  English  Church,  in  ι  | 
English  society,  in  English  literature.  It  has  won  the  esteem  of  the 
descendants  of  its  enemies.  In  our  day  the  Duke  of  Bedford  erected  a 
stiitue  to  Bunyan  (1874)  in  the  place  where  he  had  suffered  in  prison  for 
twelve  years;  and  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  Independents  united 
in  a  similar  tribute  of  justice  and  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  Baxter  at 
Kidderminster  (1875),  where  he  is  again  pointing  his  uplifted  arm  to  the 
saints'  everlasting  rest.  The  liberal-minded  and  large-hearted  dean  of 
Westminster  represented  tlie  nobler  part  of  the  English  people  when  he 
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canonized  those  great  and  good  men  in  his  memorial  discourses  at  the 
unveiling  of  their  statues.  Puritanism  lives  moreover  in  New  England, 
which  was  born  of  tlie  persecutions  and  trials  of  its  fathers  and  foundei's 
in  old  England,  and  gave  birth  to  a  republic  truer,  mightier,  and  more 
enduring  than  the  ephemeral  militaiy  commonwealth  of  Cromwell.  It 
will  continue  to  preserve  and  spread  all  over  the  Saxon  world  the  love 
of  purity,  simplicity,  spirituality,  practical  energy,  liberty,  and  progress 
in  tlio  Christian  Church. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  for  the  children  of  the  Puritans  to  honor  the 
shining  lights  of  the  Church  of  England  λυΙιο  stood  by  her  in  the  days 
of  her  trial  and  persecution.  That  man  is  to  be  pitied  indeed  who 
would  allow  the  theological  passions  of  an  intolerant  age  to  blind  his 
mind  to  the  learning,  the  genius,  and  the  piety  of  Ussher,  Andrewes, 
Ilall,  Pearson,  Prideaux,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Ban-ow,  and  Leighton,  whom 
God  has  enriched  Λvith  his  gifts  for  the  benefit  of  all  denominations. 
It  is  good  for  the  Church  of  England — it  is  good  for  the  whole 
Christian  world — that  she  survived  the  fierce  conflict  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  the  indiffercntism  of  the  eighteenth  to  take  care  of  vener- 
able cathedrals,  deaneries,  cloisters,  universities,  and  libraries,  to  culti- 
vate the  study  of  the  fathers  and  schoolmen,  to  maintain  the  impor- 
tance of  historical  continuity  and  connection  with  Christian  antiquity, 
to  satisfy  the  taste  for  stability,  dignity,  and  propriety  in  the  house  of 
God,  and  to  administer  to  the  sj»iritual  wants  of  the  aristocracy  and 
peasanti-y,  and  all  those  who  can  worship  God  most  acceptably  in  the 
solemn  pra^'ers  of  her  liturgy,  which,  with  all  its  defects,  must  be  pro- 
nounced the  best  ever  used  in  divine  service. 

AVhile  the  fierce  conflict  about  religion  was  raging,  there  were  pro- 
phetic men  of  moderation  and  comprehension  on  both  sides — 
'  Whose  dying  pens  did  write  of  Chiistiiin  union, 

IIow  Ciiuirh  with  Chinch  iiiiglit  safely  keep  communion ; 

Who  finding  discords  daily  to  increase, 

Because  they  could  not  live,  would  die,  in  peace.' 

In  a  sernion  before  the  House  of  Connnons,  under  the  arched  roof 
of  Wcstnnnster  Abbey,  Richard  Baxter  uttered  this  sentence :  '  Men 
that  differ  about  bishops,  ceremonies,  and  forms  of  prayei•,  may  be  all 
true  Christians,  and  dear  to  one  another  and  to  Christ,  if  they  be  ]>rac- 
tically  iigreed  in  the  life  of  godliness,  and  join  in  a  holy,  heavenly  con- 
versation.    But  if  you  agree  in  all  your  opinions  and  formalities,  and 
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yet  were  never  sanctified  by  the  truth,  you  do  but  agree  to  delude  your 
souls,  and  neither  of  you  will  be  saved  for  all  your  agreement.'  ^ 

This  is  a  noble  Christian  sentiment,  echoing  the  words  of  a  greater 
man  tlian  Baxter :  '  In  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  any 
thing,  nor  uncircumcision,' — we  may  add,  neither  surplice  nor  gowMi, 
neither  kneeling  nor  standing,  neither  episcopacy  nor  presbytery  nor 
independency — '  but  a  new  creature.'  ^ 

§  93.  TuE  Westminster  Assembly. 

Literature. 

I.    ΟκΚίΙΝΑΤ.    SOUEOEB. 

The  Wkstminstee  Stanpaehs— see  5  94. 
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Ai.KXANi>KR  MnoMEi.L,  D.D.  (Prof,  of  Ch.  Hist,  at  St.  Andrews,  and  ed.  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Assem- 
bly) :  Art.  )yestmi)ister  Assembly  and  Utandards,  in  Johnson's  Universal  CycU>poedia,\o\.  IV.  New  York 
(to  be  published  in  1877). 

IMPORTANCE    OF    THE    ASSEMBLY. 

It  was  after  such  antecedents,  and  in  such  surroundings,  that  the 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  was  called  to  legislate  for  Christian 
doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline  in  three  kingdoms.  It  forms  the  most 
important  chapter  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England  during  the 
seventecntli  centuiy.  AVhether  we  look  at  the  extent  or  ability  of  its 
labors,  or  its  influence  upon  future  generations,  it  stands  first  among 
Protestant  Councils.  The  Synod  of  Dort  was  indeed  fully  equal  to  it 
in  learning  and  moral  weight,  and  was  more  general  in  its  composi- 
tion, since  it  embraced  delegates  from  nearly  all  Eeformed  Churches; 
while  the  Westminster  Assembly  was  purely  English  and  Scotch,  and  its 
standards  even  to-day  are  little  known  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.' 
But  the  doctrinal  legislation  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  was  confined  to  the 
five  points  at  issue  between  Calvinism  and  Arminianism;  the  Assem- 
bly of  Westminster  embraced  the  Λνΐιοΐο  field  of  theology,  from  the 
eternal  decrees  of  God  to  the  final  judgment.  The  Canons  of  Dort 
have  lost  their  liold  upon  the  mother  countiy ;  the  Confession  and 
Shorter  Cateciiism  of  Westminster  are  as  much  used  now  in  Anglo- 
Presbyterian  Churches  as  ever,  and  have  niore  vitality  and  influence 
than  any  other  Calvinistic  Confession. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  an  intense  partisan  like  Clarendon  should 
disparage  this  Assembly .^    Milton's  censure  is  neutralized  by  his  praise,• 

'  It  is  characteristic  that  Dr.  Niemeyer  published  his  collection  of  Reformed  Confessions, 
the  most  c()m])lete  we  huve,  nt  first  without  tiie  Westminster  Standards,  being  unable  to  find 
Λ  copy,  and  issued  tiiem  afterwards  in  a  supplement.  Dr.  Winer  barely  mentions  the 
Westminster  ("onfession  in  his  Sijinliolik,  and  never  quotes  from  it.  If  German  (^lurch  iiis- 
torians  (iiicliuliiig  Gieseler)  were  to  be  judged  by  tiieir  knowledge  of  English  and  American 
aftiiivs,  tliey  would  lose  much  of  the  esteem  in  which  they  are  justly  held.  AVhal  lies  tvest- 
n-nrd  is  a  tp.ri'a  inrorjniln  to  most  of  them.  They  are  much  more  at  home  in  the  b\'-waya 
of  tlie  remote  past  tlian  in  the  living  Church  of  tlie  present,  outside  of  Germany. 

'  Clarendon,  who  hated  I'resbyterianism  as  a  plebeian  religion  unfit  for  a  gentleman,  dis- 
poses of  the  Westminster  Assembly  in  a  few  summary  and  contem])tuous  sentences :  '  Of 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  members,'  he  says,  'of  which  the  As.sembly  was  to  consist, 
a  few  very  leverend  and  worthy  persons  were  inserted ;  yet  of  the  whole  number  there  were 
not  above  twenty  wlio  were  not  declared  and  avowed  enemies  of  the  doctrine  or  discipline 
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for,  altliongli  he  hated  presbytery  only  less  than  episcopacy,  he  called 
the  Assembly  a  '  select  assembly,' '  a  learned  and  memorable  synod,'  in 
Avhich  'piety,  learning,  and  prudence  were  housed.'  This  was  two  years 
after  the  Assembly  had  met,  when  its  character  was  fully  shown.  He 
afterwards  changed  his  mind,  chiefly  for  a  personal  reason — in  con- 
sequence of  the  deservedly  bad  inception  of  his  unfortunate  book  on 
'  Divorce,'  which  he  had  dedicated  in  complimentary  terms  to  this  very 
Assembly  and  to  the  Long  Parliament.' 

Richard  Baxter,  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  but  knew 
it  well,  and  was  a  better  judge  of  its  theological  and  religious  charac- 
ter than  either  Clarendon  or  Milton,  pays  it  this  just  tribute :  '  The 
divines  there  congregated  Λvere  men  of  eminent  learning,  godliness, 
nnnisterial  abilities,  and  fidelity ;  and  being  not  worthy  to  be  one  of 
them  myself,  I  may  the  more  freely  speak  the  truth,  even  in  the  face 
of  malice  and  envy,  that,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  by  the  infor- 
mation of  all  history  of  that  kind,  and  by  any  other  evidences  left  us, 
the  Christian  Morld,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  had  never  a  sj-nod 
of  more  excellent  divines  (taking  one  thing  with  another)  than  this 
and  the  Synod  of  Dort.'  He  adds,  however,  '  Yet,  highly  as  I  honor 
the  men,  I  am  not  of  their  mind  in  every  part  of  the  government  which 
they  have  set  up.  Some  words  in  their  Catechism  I  wish  had  been 
more  clear;  and,  above  all,  I  wish  that  the  Parliament,  and  their  more 
skillful  hand,  had  done  more  than  was  done  to  heal  our  breaches,  and 
had  hit  upon  the  right  way,  either  to  unite  with  the  Episcopalians  and 
Independents,  or,  at  least,  had  pitched  on  the  terms  that  are  fit  for  uni- 
versal concord,  and  left  all  to  come  in  upon  those  terms  that  would.'  ^ 

of  the  Church  of  England;  some  were  infamous  in  their  lives  and  conversations,  and  most, 
of  them  of  very  mean  parts  in  learning,  if  not  of  scandalous  ignorance ;  and  of  no  other 
reputation  but  of  malice  to  the  Church  of  England.'  These  cliarges  are  utterly  without 
foundation,  and  belong  to  the  many  misrepresentations  and  falsehoods  which  disfigure  his 
otherwise  classical  History  of  the  Rebellion.     The  number  of  members  was  151. 

>  In  his  Fragments  of  a  History  of  England  (1670),  Milton  speaks  both  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament and  the  Assembly  in  vindictive  scorn,  and  calls  the  latter  'a  certain  number  of  divines 
neither  chosen  by  any  rule  or  custom  ecclesiastical,  nor  eminent  for  either  piety  or  knowledge 
above  others  left  out;  only  as  each  member  of  Parliament,  in  his  pri\'ate  ftincy,  thought  fit, 
so  elected  one  by  one.'  He  charges  them  with  inconsistency  in  becoming  pluralists  and  non- 
residents, and  with  intolerance,  as  if  '  the  spiritual  power  of  their  ministry  were  less  available 
tlian  bodily  compulsion,'  and  the  authority  of  the  magistrate  '  a  stronger  means  to  subdue  and 
bring  in  conscience  than  evangelical  persuasion.'  On  his  unhappy  marriage  and  his  tracts  on 
Divorce  growing  out  of  it,  see  Masson,  Vol.  III.  pp.  42  sqq. 

'  Life  and  Times,  Pt.  I.  p.  73.     Comp.  Orme's  Life  of  Baxter,  p.  69. 
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Ilallam  censures  the  Assembly  for  its  intolerant  principles,  but  ad- 
mits that  it  M'as  'perhaps  equal  in  learning,  good  sense,  and  otlier 
merits  to  any  Lower  House  of  Convocation  that  ever  made  a  figure  in 
England,'  One  of  the  best-informed  German  historians  says  of  the 
Assembly:  Ά  more  zealous,  intelligent,  and  learned  body  of  divines 
seldom  ever  met  in  Christendom.'  ^ 

The  chief  fault  of  the  Assembly  ^vas  that  it  chmg  to  the  idea  of  a 
national  State  Church,  with  a  uniform  system  of  doctrine,  worship,  and 
discipline,  to  which  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  three  kingdoms 
should  conform.  But  this  was  the  error  of  the  age ;  and  it  Avas  only 
after  a  series  of  faihires  and  persecutions  that  the  idea  of  religious 
freedom  took  root  in  English  soih 

APPOINTMENT    OF    THE    ASSEMBLY. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament  the  convening  of  a  con- 
ference of  divines  for  the  settlement  of  the  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
part  of  the  great  conflict  suggested  itself  to  the  minds  of  leading  men. 
The  first  bill  of  Parliament  to  that  effect  was  conceived  in  a  spirit  hostile 
to  the  Episcopal  hiei'archy,  but  rather  friendly  to  the  ancient  liturgy, 
and  was  passed  Oct.  15, 1G42,  but  failed  for  the  want  of  royal  assent. 

As  the  king's  concurrence  became  hopeless.  Parliament  issued  on  its 
own  responsibility  an  ordinance,  June  12,  1643,  commanding  that  an 
assembly  of  divines  should  be  convened  at  Westminster,  in  London,  on 
the  first  day  of  July  following,  to  effect  a  more  perfect  reformation  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  its  liturgy,  discipline,  and  government  on  the 
basis  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  thus  to  bring  it  into  nearer  agreement 
Avitli  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Eeformed  Churches  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Presbyterianism  was  not  mentioned,  l)ut  ]')retty  plainly  pointed 
at.  The  Assembly  was  to  consist  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  mem- 
bers in  all,  viz.,  thirty  lay  assessors  (ten  Lords  and  twenty  Commoners), 
Λνΐιο  were  named  first,^  and  included  such  eminent  scholars,  lawyers, 
and  statesmen  as  John  Selden,  John  Pj'ni,  Boulstrode  Whitelocke, 
Oliver  St.  John,  Sir  Penjamin  Rudyard,  and  Sir  Henry  Yane,  and  of 

'  General  RiuUofT,  in  his  article  above  quoted,  p.  2G3. 
'There  must  be  some  laymen  in  the  Synod  to  overlook  tlie  clergy,  lest  they  spoil  tlie 
civil  work ;  just  as  when  the  good  woman  puts  a  cat  into  the  milk-hon.se  to  kill  a  mouse,  she 
sends  her  maid  to  look  after  the  cat,  lest  the  cat  eat  up  the  cream.' — Selden,  Tuble-Talk, 
p.  IG'J.     (Quoted  by  Stoughton  and  Stanley.) 
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one  hundred  and  twenty-one  divines,  Λνΐιο  were  selected  from  the  dif- 
ferent counties,  chiefly  from  among  the  Presbyterians,  with  a  few,  of 
the  most  inflnential  Episcopalians  and  Independents.  Forty  members 
constituted  a  quorum. 

The  Assembly  was  thus  created  by  State  authority.  In  like  manner, 
the  ancient  03cumenical  councils  were  called  by  emperors,  and  the 
Synod  of  Dort  by  the  government  of  the  United  Provinces.  The 
English  Convocations  also  can  not  meet,  nor  make  canons,  nor  discuss 
topics  without  royal  license.  The  twenty-first  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  forbids  the  calling  of  General  Councils  except  'by  the  com- 
mand and  will  of  princes.'  Parliament  now  exercised  the  privilege 
of  the  crown,  and  usurped  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  It  nominated 
all  the  members,  Avith  the  exception  of  the  Scotch  commissioners,  λυΙιο 
were  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  were  admitted  by  Parlia- 
ment. It  fixed  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  it  prescribed  the  work, 
and  it  paid  the  expenses  (allowing  to  each  member  four  shillings  a  day)  ; 
it  even  chose  the  prolocutor  and  scribes,  filled  the  vacancies,  and  re- 
served to  its  own  authority  all  final  decision ;  reducing  thus  the  As- 
sembly to  an  advisory  council.  Hence  even  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession was  presented  to  Parliament  simply  as  a  'humble  Advice.' 
But  with  all  its  horror  of  ecclesiastical  despotism,  engendered  by  the 
misgovernment  of  Laud,  the  Long  Parliament  was  the  most  religious 
political  assembly  that  ever  met  in  or  out  of  England,  and  was  thor- 
oughly controlled  by  the  stern  spirit  of  Puritanism.  Once  constituted, 
the  Assembly  Λvas  not  interfered  with,  and  enjoyed  the  fullest  freedom 
of  debate.  Its  standards  were  wholly  the  work  of  competent  divines, 
and  received  the  full  and  independent  assent  of  ecclesiastical  bodies. 

The  king  by  proclamation  prohibited  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly, 
and  threatened  those  who  disobeyed  his  order  with  the  loss  of  all  their 
ecclesiastical  livings  and  promotions.  This  unfortunately  prevented 
the  attendance  of  loyal  Episcopalians. 

COMPOSITION    AND    PARTIES. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Parliament  to  comprehend  within  the  As- 
sembly representatives  of  all  the  leading  parties  of  the  English  Church 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  Archbishop  Laud,  whose  exclusive  High- 
Churchism  and  despotism  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  troubles  in 
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Churcli  and  State,  and  make  co-operation  impossible.'  The  Beiection 
was  upon  the  whole  judicious,  though  some  of  the  ablest  and  soundest 
Puritan  divines,  as  Tiicliard  Baxter  and  John  Owen,  were  omitted.  Scot- 
land came  in  afterwards,  but  in  time  to  be  of  essential  service  and  to 
give  the  Assembly  a  strong  Presbyterian  preponderance.  The  Colonial 
Churches  of  New  England  were  invited  by  a  letter  from  members  of 
Parliament  (Sept.,  1042)  to  send  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  Thomas  Hooker, 
and  Julin  Davenport  as  delegates ;  but  they  declined,  because  compli- 
ance would  subject  them  to  all  the  laws  that  might  be  made,  and  might 
prove  prejudicial  to  them.  Hooker,  of  Hartford,  'liked  not  the  busi- 
ness,' and  deemed  it  his  duty  rather  to  stay  in  quiet  and  obscurity  with 
his  people  in  Connecticut  than  to  go  three  thousand  miles  to  plead  for 
Independency  with  Presbyterians  in  England.  Da\enport  could  not 
obtain  leave  from  his  congregation  at  New  Haven.  Cotton,  of  Boston, 
would  not  go  alone.^ 

The  Assembly  itself,  by  direction  of  Parliament,  addressed  fraternal 
letters  to  the  Belgic,  French,  Helvetic,  and  other  Peformed  Churches 
(Nov.  30, 1643),  and  receiΛ'ed  favorable  replies,  especially  from  Holland, 
Switzerland,  and  the  Huguenot  congregation  in  Paris.^  Hesse  Cassel 
advised  against  meddling  Avitli  the  bishops.  The  king  issued  a  counter 
manifesto  from  Oxford,  May  14, 1644,  in  Latin  and  English,  to  all  for- 
eign Protestants,  and  denied  the  charge  of  designing  to  introduce 
popery.* 

As  to  doctrine,  there  was  no  serious  difference  among  the  members. 
They  all  held  the  Calvinistic  system  with  more  or  less  rigor.  There 
were  no  Arminians,  Pelagians,  or  Antinomians  among  them. 

But  in  regard  to  Clmrch  go\ernment  and  discipline  the  Assembly 
was  by  no  means  a  unit,  although  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  ])olity 
ultimately  prevailed,  and  became  for  a  brief  season,  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, even  the  established  form  of  government  in  England.  The  most 
frequent  and  earnest  debates  were  on  this  point  rather  than  on  doctrine 

'  Laud  snys  of  the  Assembly  :  '  The  greatest  part  of  them  were  Brownists,  or  Independ- 
ents, or  New  England  ministers,  if  not  worse ;  or  at  best  enemies  to  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church  of  England,'  Tiie  facts  are,  that  the  Independents  were  a  small  mi- 
nority, and  that  New  England  was  not  represented  at  all. 

-  Masson,  Life  n/Mil(oii,Yo\.  II.  p.  ΟΟΓι;  Bancroft,  Iliston/  of  the  United  States  nf  America 
(Centennial  ed.  187(i),  Λ"ο1. 1,  pp.  331,  332. 

'  Seo  the  correspondence  in  Neal,Λ'υl.  I.  pp.  470  sqq.  (Harper's  ed.). 

*  Neal,  Vol.  I.  p.  472. 
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and  worship.  This  conflict  prevented  the  Assembly,  says  Neal  (an  In- 
dependent), from  'laying  the  top  stone  of  the  building,  so  that  it  fell  to 
pieces  before  it  was  perfected.'  Hereafter  the  common  name  of  Pur- 
itans gave  way  to  the  party  names  of  Presbyterians  and  Independents, 
We  may  arrange  the  members  of  the  Assembly  under  four  sections  :' 
1.  The  Episcopalians.  Parliament  elected  four  prelates, viz. :  James 
UssHEE  (Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Bishop  of  Carlisle),  Bkownrigg 
(Bishop  of  Exeter),  Westfield  (Bishop  of  Bristol),  Pkideaux  (Bishop 
of  Worcester)  ;^  and  five  doctors  of  divinity,  viz. :  Drs.  Featley  (Prov- 
ost of  Chelsea  College),  Hammond  (Canon  of  Christ's  Church,  Oxford), 
HoLDSAVoExn  (Master  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge),  Sanderson 
(afterwai'ds  Bishop  of  Lincoln),  and  Moeley  (afterwards  Bishop  of 
Winchestei•).  An  excellent  selectioli.  But  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
they  ne\  er  attended,  and  could  not  do  so  without  disloyalty  and  disobe- 
dience to  the  king;  besides,  they  objected  to  the  company  with  an 
overwhelming  number  of  Puritans,  and  a  council  not  elected  by  the 
clergy  and  mixed  Avith  laymen,  Ussher  is  said  to  have  attended  once, 
but  on  no  good  authority ;  he  was  present,  however,  in  spirit,  and 
gi'eat  respect  was  paid  to  his  theology  by  the  Assembly.^  Brown rigg 
sent  in  an  excuse  for  non-attendance,  AVestfiekl  was  present,  at  least, 
at  the  first  meeting.  Dr.  Featley,  a  learned  Calvinist  in  doctrine,  and 
a  violent  polemic  against  the  Baptists,  was  the  only  Episcopalian 
who  attended  regularly  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings 
until,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Scotch  Covenant,  he  was  expelled  by 
Parliament  for  revealing,  contrary  to  pledge,  the  secrets  of  the  Assem- 
bly in  a  letter  to  Ussher,  then  in  the  king's  headquarters  at  Oxford, 
and  was  committed  to  prison  (Sept.  30, 1643),  This  act  of  severity  is 
strongly  condemned  by  Baxter,  Here  ends  the  connection  of  Episco- 
pac}'  with  the  Assembly. 

Before  this  time  Parliament  had  been  seriously  agitated  by  the 
Episcopal  question.  As  early  as  l^ov.  13, 1640,  the  '  Eoot  and  Branch' 
party  sent  in  a  petition  signed  by  15,000  Londoners  for  the  total  over- 

'  Comp.  the  fall  accounts  in  Neal,  Part  III.  ch.  iv.  (Vol.  I.  pp.  488  sqq.),  Hetheiington, 
Stoughton,  and  Masson. 

"  Prideaux's  name  seems  to  have  been  omitted  in  the  final  ordinance  of  June,  1643. 

"  Ussher  was  a  second  time  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  a  member  of  the  Assem- 
bly when  he  came  to  London  in  1647,  and  on  his  petition  received  permission  to  preach  in 
Lincoln's  Inn. — Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Υ o\.  Υ .  p.  423  (quoted  by  Dr.  Mitchell). 
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throw  of  the  Episcopal  hierarcliy,  Avhile  700  clerical  petitioners  prayed 
merely  for  a  reduction  and  modification  of  the  same.  Eadicalism  tri- 
umiihed  at  last  nnder  the  pressure  of  political  necessity  and  the  popular 
indiguation  created  by  Laud's  heartless  tyranny.  First  the  bishops 
were  excluded  from  the  House  of  Lords  (Feb.  δ,  1642),  Λvith  the  re- 
luctant assent  of  the  king ;  and  then  the  hierarcliy  itself  was  decreed 
out  of  existence  (Sept.  10,  1G42),  the  bill  to  take  effect  Xov.  5, 1643,' 
but  the  ordinances  to  carry  this  measure  into  full  effe(;t  were  not  passed 
till  Oct.  9  and  Nov.  16,  1646.^  The  old  building  was  destroyed  before 
a  new  building  was  agreed  upon.  This  was  the  very  question  to  be 
decided  by  the  Assembly ;  lience  the  interval  between  the  law  and  its 
execution.  For  nearly  twenty  years  the  Episcopal  Church,  though  not 
legally  abolished,  from  want  of  royal  assent,  was  an  ccdesia  2}i-essa  et 
illicita  on  her  own  soil. 

Among  the  scores  or  hundreds  of  pamphlets  which  appeared  in  this 
Avar  upon  the  bishops,  the  five  anti-Episcopal  treatises  of  John  Milton 
were  the  most  violent  and  effective.  He  attacked  tlie  English  hierarchy, 
especially  as  it  had  developed  itself  under  the  Stuarts,  with  a  force  and 
majesty  of  prose  which  is  unsurpassed  even  by  his  poetry.  He  went  so 
far  as  to  call  Lucifer  '  the  first  prelate-angel,'  and  treats  L^ssher  with 
lofty  contempt  as  a  mere  antiquarian  or  dryasdust.  '  He  rolls,'  says 
iiis  biographer,  'and  thunders  charge  after  charge;  he  tasks  all  his 
genius  for  epithets  and  expressions  of  scorn  ;  he  says  things  of  bishops, 
archbishops,  the  English  Liturgy,  and  some  of  the  dearest  forms  of  the 
English  Church,  the  like  of  which  could  hardly  be  uttered  now  in  any 
assembly  of  Englishmen  without  hissing  and  execration.'^ 

2.  The  PiiESBYTERiANS  formed  the  great  majority  and  gained  strength 
as  the  Assembly  advanced.  Their  Church  polity  is  based  upon  the  two 
])rinciples  of  ministerial  parity,  as  to  ordination  and  rank  (or  the  orig- 
inal identity  of  presbyters  and  bishops),  and  the  self-government  of  the 


'  'An  act  for  the  niter  nbolisliing  and  taking  away  of  all  archbishops,  bishops,  their  chan- 
cellors and  commissaries, '  etc.  Clarendon  says  that  marvelous  art  was  used,  and  that  the 
majority  of  the  Commons  were  really  against  the  bill;  but  the  writer  of  the  Tarliamentary 
Cln-onicle'  says  that  it  passed  unanimouslij,  and  was  celebrated  by  bonfires  and  the  ringing 
of  hells  all  over  London.— Neal,  Vol.  I.  p.  421.     Hallam  also  follows  the  latter  account. 

"Neal.Vol.II.  pp.  3")  sq. 

'Masson,  Vol.  II.  p.  245.  Comp.  pp.  SoG  sqq.,  and  the  just  estimate  of  Stoughton,  The 
Ck.oftl,,•  Civil  Wars,  γ.  12!). 
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Church  by  representative  judicatories  composed  of  clerical  and  lay 
members.  It  was  essentially  the  scheme  of  Calvin  as  it  prevailed 
in  the  Eefornied  Churches  on  the  Continent,  and  was  established  in 
Scotland. 

The  Scots  seemed  to'  be  predestinated  for  Calvinistic  Presbyterianism 
by  an  effective  decree  of  Providence.  The  hostility  of  their  bishops 
to  the  Peformation,  and  the  repeated  attempts  of  the  Stuarts  to  force 
English  institutions  npon  them,  filled  the  nation  with  an  intense  aversion 
to  Episcopacy  and  litni-gical  worship.  Bishop  Bancroft,  of  London,  the 
first  real  High-Church  Episcopalian,  called  English  Presbyterianism  an 
'  English  Scottizing  for  discipline.' 

In  England,  on  the  contrary.  Episcopacy  and  the  Prayer-Book  were 
identified  witli  the  Reformation  and  Protestant  martyrdom,  and  hence 
wei^e  rooted  in  the  affections  of  the  people.  Besides,  the  early  bishops 
were  in  fraternal  cori-espondonce  with  the  Swiss  Churches.  But  in  the 
latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  when  Episcopacy  took  exclusive  ground 
and  rigorously  enforced  uniformity  against  all  dissent,  Presbyterian- 
ism began  to  raise  its  head  under  the  lead  of  two  eminent  Calvinists, 
TnoMAS  Cartwright  (lo35-1603),Professor  of  Theology  in  Cambridge, 
and  Y/alter  Travers  (d.  1624),  Preacher  in  the  Temple,  London,  after- 
wards Provost  of  Ti-inity  College,  Dublin.  The  former  was  in  con- 
flict with  the  Iligh-Churchism  of  Archbishop  Whitgift ; '  the  latter  with 
the  moderate  Churchism  of  Picliard  Hooker,  Λνΐιο  was  far  his  superior 
in  ability,  and  whom  he  himself  esteemed  as  '  a  holy  man.'  The  fii-st 
English  presbytery  within  the  prelatic  Church,  as  an  ecdesiola  in  ec- 
clesia,  was  formed  at  \Vandsworth,  in  Surrey,  in  1572,  and  Cartwright 
drew  up  for  it  a  'Directory  of  Church-Go\ernment,'  or  'Book  of  Dis- 
ci})line,'  in  15S3,  which  is  said  to  have  been  subscribed  by  as  many  as 
five  hundi-ed  clei'gymen,  and  wliich  was  printed  by  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1644.2 


'  E^en  Wliitgift,  however,  did  not  go  to  the  extreme  oi  jure  divino  Episcopacy,  but  admitted 
that  the  Scripture  has  not  set  down  'any  one  certain  form  of  Church  government  to  be  pei•- 
petual.'  Cartwright.  on  tiie  other  hand,  was  an  able  and  earnest,  but  radical  Presbyterian, 
and  with  Calvin  and  Beza  advocated  the  death  penalty  for  heretics. 

^  A  fee-simile  of  this  Directory  \\s\s  reproduced  in  London,  1872  (James  Nesbit  &  Co.),  for 
the  tercentenary  celebration  of  tiie  Presbytery  at  Wandsworth,  with  an  introduction  by  Prof. 
Lorimer.  On  Cartwright  and  the  Elizabethan  Presbyterianism,  comp.  Masson,  Life  of  Mil- 
ton,Yo].  IL  pp.  581  sqq.,  and  M'Crie,  Annals  of  English  Presbytery,  pp.  87-131, 
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Thiri  anomalous  organization  Avas  stamped  out  by  autlioiity,  but  the 
recollection  of  it  continued  through  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles, 
and  gathered  strength  Avith  the  rising  conflict. 

The  AVestniinster  divines,  Avitli  the  exception  of  the  Scotch  Com- 
missioners and  two  French  Ileformed  pastors  of  London,'  were  in 
Episcopal  orders,  and  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  there- 
fore as  a  body  not  opposed  to  Episcopacy  as  such.  Λ  goodly  immber 
inclined  to  Ussher's  scheme  of  a  'reduced'  or  limited  Episcopacy,  i.e., 
a  common  government  of  the  Chuich  by  presbyters  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  bishop  && primus  inter  'pares? 

Had  the  moderate  Episcopalians  attended,  the  result  would  probably 
have  been  a  compromise  between  Episcopacy  and  Presbytery.  But 
the  logic  of  events  which  involved  Parliament  in  open  war  Avith  the 
stubborn  king,  and  necessitated  the  calling  in  of  the  aid  of  Presbyterian 
Scotland,  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  The  subscription  of  the  '  Sol- 
emn League  and  Covenant'  (Sept.,  1643)  bound  both  the  Parliament 
and  the  Assembly  to  the  preservation  of  the  doctiiue,  Avorship,  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  extirpation  of  popery  and 
prelacy  (i.e., the  government  of  the  Church  by  archbishops  and  bishops). 

There  Avere,  however,  two  classes  of  Presbyterians,  corresponding  to 
the  Low  and  High  Church  Episcopalians.  The  liberal  party  maintained 
that  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government  was  based  on  human  right, 
and  'lawful  and  agreeable  to  the  Woj'd  of  God,'  but  subject  to  change 
according  to  the  wants  of  the  Church.  The  high  and  exclusive  Pres- 
byterians of  the  school  of  Andrew  Melville  maintained  that  it  was 
based  on  divine  right,  and  'expressly  instituted  or  commanded'  in  the 
New  Testament  as  the  only  normal  and  unchangeable  form  of  Church 
polity.  TwissE,  Gatakek,  Keyis'olds,  Palmer,  and  many  othei'S  ad- 
vocated the  jus  humanum  of  Presbytery,  all  the  Scotch  Commission- 
ers and  the  Ave  '  Smectymnuans,' ^  so  called  from  their  famous  tract 

'  Samuel  de  la  Place  and  Jean  de  la  March. 

*  The  Reduction  of  Ejtisco/xin/  vnto  the  Form  of  Si/nodica/  Gox-ernment  received  in  the  A  n- 
cient  C/i!<rc/i,  written  in  1G41,  Ixit  not  fully  published  till  1(ϊ")8,  and  brought  forward  again  after 
the  Restoration  ;  in  Ussher's  Works  by  Elriiigton,A'^ol•  ^H-     Comp.  Masson.Vol.  ΙΓ.  p.  L'.'K). 
^  The  Sniectymnuans  were  Ste[)hen  Marshall,  Edmund  Calnmy,  Thomas  Young  (the  chief 
author),  Matthew  Newcomeii.  !ind  William  S])urstow.    The  oddity  and  ugliness  of  the  title,  com- 
posed of  the  initials  of  each  author,  liel]>ed  the  circulation  and  ])rovoked  witty  rhymes,  such  as 
'Tlip  Snddncees  would  raise  the  quesUoii, 
Who  must  be  S)hcc  at  the  resurrectiou.' 
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■Smedymnuiis,  in  reply  to  Bishop  Hall's  defense  of  Episcopacy  (Marcli, 
1641),  advocated  U\q  jus  divinum.  The  latter  triumphed,  bnt  for  the 
.sake  of  union  they  had  to  forego  some  details  of  their  theory.^ 

The  sequel,  however,  proved  that  Presbyterianism,  so  congenial  to 
Scottish  soil,  was  an  artificial  plant  in  England.  Milton's  prophetic 
words  were  fulfilled :  '  Woe  be  to  you,  Presbyterians  especially,  if  ever 
any  of  Charles's  race  recovers  the  English  sceptre !  Believe  me,  you 
shall  pay  all  the  reckoning.'  Independency  has  ultimately  far  out- 
grown Presbytery,  and  is  preferred  by  the  English  mind  because  it 
comes  nearer  to  Episcopacy  in  making  each  pastor  a  bishop  in  his 
own  congregation.  Baxter  says  that  Usslier  agreed  with  the  Inde- 
pendents in  this, '  that  every  bishop  was  independent,  and  that  synods 
and  councils  were  not  so  much  for  government  as  concord.'^  If 
Presbyterianism  has  recently  taken  a  new  start  and  made  great  prog- 
ress in  London  and  other  cities  of  England,  it  is  owing  mostly  to  the 
immigration  of  energetic  and  liberal  Scotchmen  and  the  high  character 
of  its  leading  ministers. 

3.  The  Ikdependents,  called  '  the  five  dissenting  brethren '  by  the 
Presbyterians.  They  were  led  by  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin  and  Pev. 
Philip  Nye.^  Though  small  in  number  (twelve  at  the  most),  they  were 
strong  in  ability,  learning,  and  weight  of  character,  and  possessed  the 
confidence  of  the  rising  Cromwell  and  the  army,  as  well  as  the  distant 
colonies  in  New  England.    Some  of  them  had  been  driven  to  Holland 

'  One  of  the  dividing  questions  Avas  that  of  ruling  elders.  'Sundry  of  the  ablest,'  says 
Baillie  (Vol.  1 1,  pp.  110  sq.),  'were  flat  against  the  institution  of  any  such  officer  by  divine  right, 
such  as  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Temple,  Mr.  Gataker,  Mr.  Vines,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Hall,  and  many 
more,  besides  the  Independents,  who  truly  sjiake  much  and  exceedingly  well.  The  most  of 
the  Synod  was  in  our  opinion,  and  reasoned  bravely  for  it;  such  as  Mr.  Seaman,  Mr.  Walker, 
Mr.  Marshall,  Mr.  Newcomen,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Calaniy.  Sundry  times  Mr.  Henderson, 
Mr.  Eiitherford,  I\Ir.  Gillespie,  all  three  spoke  exceedingly  well.  AVhen  all  were  tired,  it 
came  to  the  question.  There  was  no  doubt  but  we  would  have  carried  it  by  far  most  voices ; 
yet  because  the  opposites  Avere  men  Λ•ery  considerable,  above  all  gracious  little  Palmer,  Λve 
agreed  upon  a  committee  to  satisfy,  if  it  were  possible,  the  dissenters.'  He  afterwards  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  the  advance  of  the  Scotch  army  'will  much  assist  our  arguments.' 

=  Quoted  by  Neal,  Vol.  I.  p.  493. 

^  The  others  were  Jekemiah  Bukkocghs,  William  Bridge,  and  Stprach  Simpson. 
These  five  \vere  the  signers  of  the  'Apologetic  Narration.'  Afterwards  William  Carter,  Will- 
iam Greenhill,  John  Bond  (perhaps  also  Anthony  Burgess),  joined  them.  Baillie  (Vol.  II. 
p.  110)  counts  ten  or  eleven,  including  Carter,  Caryl,  Philips,  and  Sterry.  Among  its  lay- 
assessors  Lord  Viscount  Say  and  Seale  and  Sir  Harry  Vane  sympathized  with  the  Independ- 
ents. Neal  says  :  '  Their  numbers  were  small  at  first,  though  they  increased  prodigiously  and 
grew  to  a  considerable  figure  under  the  protectorship  of  Oliver  Cromwell.' 
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bv  the  persecution  of  Laud  aiul  "Wren,  and  liad  administered  to  con- 
o-rc"-ations  of  their  expatriated  countrymen,  which  occupied  a  niiddle 
«:;iOund  between  Erownism  and  Presbytery,  after  the  model  of  John 
Ivobinson's  pilgrims  in  Leyden.  They  were  allowed  the  iisc  of  the 
Iteformed  churches,  with  liberty  to  ring  the  bell  for  service.  After 
their  return  they  advocated  congregational  independency  and  tolera- 
tion, which  the  Presbyterians  abhorred.^  The  Independents  maintained 
that  a  Christian  congregation  should  consist  of  converted  believers,  and 
govern  itself  according  to  Christ's  law,  without  being  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  presbyteries  and  synods,  and  tliat  such  a  congregation 
had  even  a  right  to  ordain  its  own  minister.  They  fought  the  Presby- 
terians at  every  step  on  the  questions  of  ruling  elders,  ordination, 
jurisdiction  of  presbyteries  and  synods,  toleration,  and  threatened  at 
times  to  break  up  the  harmony  of  the  meeting. 

The  longest  debate,  called  '  the  Grand  Debate,'  which  lasted  thirty 
days,  was  on  the  divine  right  of  presbytery.  And  yet  the  two  parties 
had  great  respect  for  each  other.  '  I  wish,'  said  Gillespie,  in  the  heat 
of  the  controversy,  '  the  dissenting  brethren  prove  to  be  as  unwilling 
to  divide  from  us  as  we  have  been  unwilling  to  divide  from  them.  I 
wish  that,  instead  of  toleration,  there  may  be  a  mutual  endeavor  for  a 
happy  accommodation  .'^ 

The  Independents  appealed,  rather  inconsistently,  to  Csesar,  and  ad- 
dressed '  An  Apologetic  Narration  to  Parliament'  (Dec,  1643).  Under 
the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell  they  became  the  ruling  party,  and  had 
great  political  influence ;  but  after  the  Restoration  they  resolved  to 
seek  for  toleration  outside  of  the  National  Church  rather  than  for  com- 
prehension within  it.     New  England  was  their  Eldorado.^ 

4.  The  Ekastians*  maintained  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the 
civil  government  in  all  matters  of  discipline,  and  made  the  Church  a 
department  of  the  State.     They  held  that  clergymen  were  merely 

'  Baillie  defliiies  'liherty  of  conscience  and  toleration  of  all  oi•  any  religion'  (as  advocated 
l)y  Roger  ^Villianls  against  John  Cotton)  to  be  'so  prodigious  an  impiety  that  this  religious 
rarlianient  can  not  but  abhor  the  very  naming  of  it.' — Tracts  on  Liberty  of  Conscience 
(l)ul)lisiied  by  the  Hansard  Knollys  Society),  p.  270,  note.  But  Baillie  was  opposed  to  the 
employment  of  'secular  violence'  in  dealing  with  heretics.     See  M'Crie,  p.  191. 

•  Minutes,  p.  28. 

'  On  (he  Independent  controversy,  see  Baillie,  Gillespie,  and  Masson  (Vol.  III.  pp.  18  sqq.). 

*  So  called  fiom  the  Swiss  professor  and  physician,  EnASTUS,  properly  Lieuler,  or  Liebeu, 
who  wrule  against  Bullinger  and  Beza,  and  died  at  Basle,  1583. 
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teachers,  not  rulers,  and  that  the  poAver  of  tlie  keys  belonged  to  the 
secular  magistrate.  They  hoped  in  this  way  to  secure  national  unity 
and  to  prevent  an  imperium  in  imjperio  and  all  priestly  tyranny  over 
conscience ;  but  in  fact  they  simply  substituted  a  political  for  an  ec- 
clesiastical despotism,  a  ccesaropapacy  for  a  liierarchical  papacy. 
They  were  willing  to  submit  to  ά  jure  humano  Presbyterianism,  but 
they  denied  that  any  particular  form  of  Church  government  was  pre- 
scribed in  the  New  Testament,  and  claimed  for  the  State  the  right  to 
establish  such  a  form  as  might  be  most  expedient. 

The  advocates  of  Erastianism  in  the  Assembly  were  Selden,  Light- 
ΓΟΟΤ,  and  Coleman,  all  distinguished  for  Hebrew  learning,  Avhich  they 
used  to  good  advantage.  They  appealed  to  the  example  of  Moses  and 
the  kings  of  Israel,  and  the  institutions  of  the  Synagogue.  They  were 
backed  by  the  lawyers  among  the  lay-assessors  and  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  most  of  whom  were  (according  to  Baillie)  '  downright 
Erastians.'  The  Assembly  itself  owed  its  existence  to  an  act  of  Eras- 
tianism. 

In  strong  opposition  to  them  the  Presbyterians  maintained  that  the 
Lord  Jesus,  as  sole  King  and  Head  of  his  Church,  lias  appointed  a  spir- 
itual government  with  distinct  officers. 

The  controversy  was  ably  conducted  on  both  sides,  and,  we  may  say, 
exhausted.' 

The  Independents  and  Erastians  withdrew  before  the  final  adoption 
of  the  Book  of  Discipline,  and  left  the  field  to  the  Presl>yterians.  The 
Presbyterian  Cliurch  polity  Avas  at  length  establislied  by  tlie  English 
Parliament,  whicli  ordained,  June  29,  1047,  that  'all  parishes  Avithin 
England  and  Wales  be  brought  under  the  government  of  congrega- 
tional, classical,  pro\incial,  and  national  churches,  according  to  the 
form  of  Presbyterial  government  agreed  upon  by  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  at  AVestminster.'  Provinces  were  to  take  the  place  of  dioceses, 
and  were  again  di\ided  into  classes  or  presbyteries,  and  these  were  to 

'  The  cliief  books  on  the  Erastinn  siile  are  Seidell's  De  Sijnedriis  and  Lightfoot's  Journal; 
on  the  Presbyterian  side,  Gillespie's  Aaron  s  Rod  Blossoming,  or,  tlie  Divine  Ordinance  of 
Church-Government  Vindicated  (dedicated  to  the  Westminster  Assembly;  a  very  learned 
book  of  590  pages),  and  Rutherford's  Divine  Riyht  of  Church  Government  (both  j)iiblished 
in  London,  1G4G).  The  Erastian  controversy  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Scotland,  and 
led  to  several  secessions.  Comp.  Principal  Cunningham's  Essay  on  the  Erastian  controversy 
in  his  Historical  Theolo(/i/,\o\.  II.  pp.  ΰ^Τ-Πδδ. 
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elect  representatives  to  a  national  assembly.  But  Parliament  retained 
an  Erastian  power  in  its  own  hand,  and  would  not  permit  even  exclu- 
sion from  the  Lord's  table  without  allowing  to  the  offender  recourse  to 
tlie  civil  courts.  Presbjterianism  Avas  nominally  the  established  re- 
ligion, but  only  in  two  provinces,  London  and  Lancashire,  was  it  fairly 
established,  until  its  overthrow  by  the  Eestoration.^ 

THE    LEADING    MEMBERS. 

Among  the  121  divines  of  the  Assembly  there  was  a  goodly  por- 
tion of  worthy  and  distinguished  men  who  had  suffered  privation  and 
exile  under  the  misgovernment  of  Laud,  who  jeopardized  their  livings 
by  accepting  the  appointment,  notwithstanding  the  threats  of  the  king, 
and  who  had  the  courage,  after  the  Restoration,  to  sacrifice  all  earthly 
comforts  to  their  conscientious  convictions.  Not  a  few  of  them  com- 
bined rare  learning,  eloquence,  and  piety  in  beautiful  harmony.  '  The 
Westminster  divines,'  says  Dr.  Stoughton,  'had  learning — Scriptural, 
patristic,  scholastic,  and  modern — enough  and  to  spare:  all  solid,  sub- 
stantial, and  ready  for  use.  Moreover,  in  the  perception  and  advocacy 
of  what  is  most  characteristic  and  fundamental  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  they  were  as  a  body  considerably  in  advunce  of  some  who 
could  put  in  a  claim  to  equal  and  perhaps  higher  scholarship.' ^ 

It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  mention  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Westminster  divines.^ 

William  Twisse,  D.D.  (Oxon.),  Eector  of  Newbury,  Prolocutor  or 
Moderator  by  appointment  of  Parliament  till  his  death  (July,  164:6). 
lie  was  of  German  descent,  about  sixty-nine  years  of  age,  noted  as  a 
high  Calvinist  of  the  supralapsarian  school,  full  of  learning  and  subtle 
speculative  genius,  but  '  merely  bookish,'  as  Baillie  says,  and  poorly 

'  See  M'Crie,  pp.  189  sqq. 

"  Church  of  the  Civil  Wars,  p.  453. 

^  For  a  full  list  of  members,  with  biographical  notices,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Ύ).  ]\rassoii, 
j'^'Tc  of  John  Milton, Yi)\.  II.  pp.  Γ)1()-Γ)24,  wliere  tliey  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order; 
and  to  Dr.  Mitchell,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Minutes,  pp.  Ixxxi.-l.xxxiv.,  where  they  are 
given  in  the  order  of  the  ordinance  of  Parliament  calling  the  Assembly  (dated  June  12, 1()4;?), 
with  some  twenty  members  .«uhseipiently  added  to  fill  vacancies.  Meek  gives  various  lists 
in  ills  edition  of  Gillespie's  Notes.  Keal'.s  list  has  several  errors.  Much  information  on  the 
leading  members  may  be  gathered  fnmi  Raillie's  Journals,  Fuller's  Church  Histori/  and 
Worihifs  of  Enrjland,  Anthony  Wood's  AthciKV  et  Fasti  Cronienses,  Ncal's  Histort/  of  t lie 
Puritans,  Stoughton's  historical  woiks,  and  Masson's  ΆΤΐΗοη.  Reid  gives  biograpliical  sketches 
of  the  Westminster  divines  in  aliihabetical  order,  with  lists  of  their  works. 
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fitted  to  guide  a  delicate  assembly.  Bishop  Hall  calls  him  '  a  man  so 
eminent  in  school-divinity  that  the  Jesuits  shrunk  under  his  strength.' 
Thomas  Fuller  says:'  'His  plain  preaching  Avas  good,  solid  disputing 
better,  pious  living  best  of  all  good.' 

Chakles  Heele  (d.  1G59),  an  Oxford  scholar,  and  Rector  of  AVin\vick 
in  Lancashire,  succeeded  Twisse  as  Prolocutor.  He  was  a  moderate 
Presbyterian,  and,  in  the  language  of  Fuller,  '  so  much  Christian, 
scholar,  and  gentleman  that  he  could  unite  in  aifection  with  those  who 
were  disjoined  in  judgment  from  him.'  He  wrote  against  independ- 
ency, but  remarked  in  the  Preface  :  '  Tlie  difference  between  us  is  not 
so  great ;  at  most  it  does  but  ruffle  a  little  the  fringe,  not  any  way  rend  j 
the  garment  of  Christ.'  ^ 

John  White  (Oxon.,  d.  1G4S)  and  Dr.  Cornelids  Burgess  (Oxon.,  d. 
1665),  the  two  Assessors,  enjoyed  general  esteem.  White  was  sur- 
named  'the  patriarch  of  Dorchester,'  but  he  'would  willingly  contribute 
his  shot  of  facetiousness  on  any  just  occasion'  (Fuller).  He  was  the 
great-grandfather  of  the  Wesleys  on  the  maternal  side.  Burgess  was 
'  very  active  and  sharp,'  bold  and  fearless,  an  eminent  debater  and 
valiant  defender  of  Presbyterianism  and  royalty. 

Dr.  Aekowsmith,  head  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  '  a  man 
with  a  glass  eye,'  having  lost  one  by  an  arrow-shot,  a  'learned  divine' 
and  'elegant  Latin ist,'  and  long  i-emembered  in  Cambridge  for  his 
'sweet  and  admirable  temper,'  and  Dr.  Tuckney  (d.  1670),  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  of  the  University,  an  iuspiring  teacher  and  bountiful  friend  of 
the  poor,  must  be  mentioned  together  as  the  chief  composers  of  the 
Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  They  were  both  friends  of  the  broad- 
minded  Wliichcote,  who  calls  Arrowsmith  'the  companion  of  his  special 
thouglit.'^  Dr.  Tuckuey,  when  requested  by  some  members  of  Parlia- 
ment to  pay  special  regard  to  piety  in  his  elections  in  Cambridge,  made 

■  Worthies  of  En(jlnnd,Yo\.  T.  p.  93.  Dr.  Owen,  tlioiigli  he  wrote  against  liim,  called  him 
'  the  veteran  leader,  so  well  trained  in  the  scholastic  field ;  this  great  man  ;  the  very  learned 
and  ilhistrious  Twisse.'  M'Crie  descrihes  him  as  'a  venerable  man,  verging  on  seventy 
years  of  age,  with  a  long,  pale  countenance,  an  imposing  beard,  lofty  lirow,  and  meditative 
eye;  the  whole  contour  indicating  a  life  spent  in  severe  and  painful  study'  (Annals  of  the 
English  Preshijtery,  p.  145).  The  last  words  of  Twisse  were,  '  Now  at  length  I  sliall  have 
leisiu'e  to  follow  my  studies  to  all  eternity.' 

"  'The  presence  of  such  a  man  in  the  chair  is  sufficient  to  redeem  the  Assembly  from  the( 
charge  of  illiberality  or  vulgar  fanaticism.' — M'Crie,  p.  151. 

^  Tulloch,  Rat.  Theol.  in  England,  Vol.  II.  (the  Cambridge  Platonists),  pp.  06  sq. 
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the  sensible  reply :  '  No  man  has  a  greater  respect  than  I  have  for  the 
truly  godly ;  but  I  am  determined  to  choose  none  but  scholars.  They 
may  deceive  me  in  their  godliness — they  can  not  in  their  scholarship.' 
lie  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  exposition  of  the  Ten  Conimand- 
meuts  in  the  Larger  Catechism. 

Edmund  Calamy,  I3.D.  (Cantab.),  one  of  the  four  representatives  of 
the  Loudon  clergy,  was  a  very  popular  preacher  and  a  leader  in  the 
Presbyterian  pai'ty.  '  lie  was  the  first  openly  to  avow  and  defend  the 
Presbyterian  government  before  a  committee  of  Parliament ;  and 
though  tempted  afterwards  with  a  bishopric,  he  continued  stanch  to  his 
principles  to  his  dying  day.'' '  lie  died  soon  after  the  great  fire  in  Lon- 
don (1666).    His  grandson,  of  the  same  name,  was  still  more  celebrated. 

Joseph  Caryl,  M.A.  (Oxon.,  1602-1673),  was  a  moderate  Independ- 
ent, a  distinguished  preachei•,  and  '  a  man  of  great  learning,  piety,  and 
modesty '  (Neal).  He  became  afterwards  one  of  Cromwell's  Triers, 
was  ejected  in  1662,  and  lived  privately,  preaching  to  his  congregation 
as  the  times  would  permit.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  the  indefatigable 
author  of  a  commentary  on  Job,  in  twelve  volumes,  4to  (Lond.  1618- 
1666),  which  is  an  excellent  school  of  its  chief  topic,  the  virtue  of 
patience.^ 

Thomas  Coleman  (Oxon.)  was  called  'Pabbi  Coleman'  for  his  pro- 
found Hebrew  learning.  Baillie  describes  him  as  half-scholar  and 
half-fool,  and  of  small  estimation.  He  died  during  the  heat  of  the 
Erastian  debate  (1647). 

Thomas  Gataker,  B.D.  (Cantab.,  d.  1654,  aet.  eighty),  a  devonrer  of 
books, and  equally  esteemed  for  learning, piety,  and  sound  doctrine.  He 
refused  various  offers  of  preferment. 

Thomas  Goodwin,  D.D.  (Cantab.,  d.  16S0,  «i'ii.  eighty),  one  of  the  two 
'  patriarchs  of  English  Independency,'  Philip  Nye  being  the  other. 
lie  was  Vicar  of  Trinity  Church,  Cambridge,  relinquished  his  prefer- 
ments in  1634,  was  pastor  of  a  congregation  of  English  exiles  at  Arn- 
hcim,IIulland,  then  ivi  London,^  and  afterwards  President  of  Magdalen 

'  M'Crie,  p.  !").">. 

^  Another  edition  in  two  large  fdlio  vols,  was  publislied  in  1(!7G  sq.  Darling  calls  this  ex- 
position Ίν  most  elaborate,  learned,  judicious,  and  pious  work.' 

^  He  fomuled  a  Congregational  church  in  London  in  KUO,  which  continues  to  tliis  day, 
and  has  recently  (under  the  jiastorate  of  Dr.  Joseph  Parker)  erected  the  City  Temple,  with 
a  memorial  tablet  to  Goodwin  in  the  vestibule. 
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College, in  Oxford,  till  the  Kestoration,  when  he  resigned.  He  Mas  the 
favorite  minister  of  Cromwell,  eloquent  in  the  pulpit,  orthodox  in  doc- 
trine, and  exemplary  in  life,  but  '  tinctured  Λvitll  a  shade  of  gloom  and 
anstei'ity '  (M'Crie).  'Though  less  celebrated  than  Owen,  his  great  at- 
tainments in  scholarship  and  the  range  and  variety  of  his  thoughts  as- 
tonish us  when  we  read  his  writings,  showing  how  familiar  he  Avas  with 
all  forms  of  theological  speculation,  ancient  and  modern'  (Stoughton).' 

Dr.  JosnuA  Hoyle  (Oxon.,  d.  1654),  Divinity  Professor  in  Dublin, 
afterwards  Master  of  University  College,  Oxford,  was  the  only  Irish 
divine  of  the  Assembly,  'a  master  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,' 
who  '  reigued  both  in  the  chair  and  in  the  pulpit.' 

John  Lightfoot,  D.D.  (Cantab.),  the  greatest  rabbinical  scholar  of 
his  age,  Avhose  IIorcB  Hehraicce  et  TalmudlccB  are  still  familiarly 
quoted  in  illustration  of  the  New  Testament.  His  Journal  is  one  of 
the  chief  sources  for  the  history  of  the  Assembly,  especially  for  ex- 
egetical  and  antiquarian  aspects  of  the  Erastian  controversy.  In  1649 
he  became  Master  of  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  retained  his  post 
till  he  died,  1675,  aged  seventy-three. 

Stephen  Marshall,  B.D.  (Cantab.),  Lecturer  at  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster, was  '  the  best  preacher  in  England'  (Baillie),  a  fearless  leader 
in  the  political  strife,  a  great  favorite  in  the  Assembly, '  their  trumpet, 
by  whom  they  sounded  their  solemn  fasts'  (Fuller).  One  of  his  roy- 
alist enemies  called  him  '  the  Geneva  bull,  a  factious  and  rebellions 
divine.'  He  was  buried  in  AVestminster  Abbey,  1655,  but  disinterred 
with  the  other  Ρ  π  ri  tans  after  the  Restoration. 

Philip  Nye  (Oxon.,  d.  1672),  minister  of  Kimbolton,  who  had  been 
in  exile  with  his  friend  Goodwin,  took  a  leading  part,  as  a  Commissioner 
of  Parliament,  in  soliciting  the  assistance  of  the  Scots,  and  securing 
subscription  to  the  Covenant ;  but  he  conceived  a  dislike  to  their 
Church  polity,  and  gave  them  a  Avorld  of  trouble.  He  kept  them  for 
three  weeks  debating  on  the  superior  propriety,  as  he  contended,  of 
having  the  elements  handed  to  the  communicants  in  their  own  seats 
instead  of  calling  them  out  to  the  table.     He  was  a  stanch  Indepeud- 

'  His  austerity  gave  rise  to  the  story  related  by  Addison,  in  the  Sjicr.taior,  that  Dr. 
Goodwin,  '  with  half-a-dozen  night-caps  on  his  head  and  religious  horror  in  his  countenance,' 
overawed  and  terrified  an  applicant  for  examination  in  Oxford  by  asking  him  in  a  sepulchral 
voice,  'Are  you  prepared  for  death?'  His  works  were  published  in  London,  1081-1704,  in 
5  vols. 

Vol.  I.— B  β  β 
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ent,  a  keen  deljater,  and  a  'great  politician,  of  uncommon  deptli,  and 
seldom  if  ever  outrcaclicd '  (Neal).  lie  was  one  of  the  Triers  under 
Cromwell,  and  the  leader  of  the  Congregational  Savoy  Conference. 
After  the  Restoration  he  declined  tempting  offei-s,  and  preached  pri- 
vately to  a  congregation  of  Dissenters  till  he  died,  seventy-six  years  of 

IIeebekt  Palmek,  B.D.  (Cantab.),Λ^icar  of  Ashwell,  afterwards  Mas- 
ter of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  was  a  little  man  witli  a  childlike 
look,  but  very  graceful  and  accomplished,  a  fluent  orator  in  French  as 
well  as  English,  and  a  model  pastor,  lie  spent  his  fortune  in  works  of 
charit}',  and  his  delicate  frame  in  the  cure  of  souls.  He  liad  scruples 
about  the  divine  right  of  ruling  elders,  but  became  a  convert  to  Pres- 
byterianism.  He  is  the  real  author  of  the  '  Christian  Paradoxes,'  wiiich 
liave  so  long  been  attributed  to  Lord  Bacon. ^ 

Dr.  ΕοΛνΛΚΌ  Peynolds  (Oxon.,  d.  167G), '  the  })ride  and  gloiy  of  the 
Presbyterian  party '  (^Vood),  was  very  learned,  eloquent,  cautions,  but 
lacking  backbone.  lie  accepted  from  Charles  II.  the  bishopi'ic  of 
Norwich  (Jan.,  IGGO),  owing,  it  was  said,  to  the  influence  of  'a  covet- 
ous and  politic  consort '  (Wood) ;  but  '  he  carried  the  Avounds  of  the 
Church  in  his  heart  and  in  his  bowels  to  the  grave  with  him.' 

Sir  Francis  Rous  (or  Rowse,  b.  1579,  d.  1659), '  an  old,  most  honest' 
member  of  Parliament,  afterwards  a  member  of  Cromwell's  Privy 
Council,  was  one  of  the  twenty  Commoners  who  were  deputed  to  the 
Assembly.  He  innocently  acquired  an  immortal  fame  by  his  literal 
versification  of  the  Psalms,  which  was  first  printed  in  1643,  then  re- 
vised, and  is  used  to  this  day  in  Scotland  and  in  many  Presbyterian  con- 
gregations in  America  in  preference  to  all  other  versions  and  hymns.^ 

Lazakus  Seaman,  B.D.  (Cantab.,  1G67),  one  of  the  four  repi-esenta- 
tives  of  the  London  clergy,  a  very  active  member  and  reputed  as  an 
Orientalist,  Avho  always  carried  with  him  a  small  Hebrew  Bible  without 
points.  He  is  described  as  'an  invincible  disputant'  and  'a  person  of 
most  deep,  piercing,  and  eagle-eyed  judgment  in  all  points  of  contro- 
versial divinity,  in  Mhich  he  had  few  equals,  if  any  superiors.'     He 

'  This  fact  has  recently  been  discovered  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosait  (1864).  See  Masson, 
Vol.  II.  p.  r.'iO. 

'  See  Hnillie,  Vol.  II.  p.  1 20  ;  λ'υ\.  III.  pp.  532  sqq.  ;  and  the  Minutes  of  tl;e  Westminster 
Assembly,  pp.  131,  ICy,  418. 
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became  Master  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  bnt  was  ejected  after  tlie 
Restoration. 

John  Selden  (1584-1654),  one  of  the  lay  assessors,  and  a  scholar  and 
wit  of  European  reputation.'  His  scholarship  was  ahnost  universal, 
but  lay  chiefly  in  languages,  law,  and  antiquities  (hence  '^  antiquariorum 
coryphcEus ').  For  a  long  time  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates, 
and  often  perplexed  the  divines  by  raising  scruples.  He  liked  to  cor- 
rect their  '  little  English  pocket  Bibles '  from  the  Greek  and  Hebrew. 
Not  especially  fond  of  the  flesh  of  the  Scriptures,  he  cast  the  '  bones ' 
at  them  '  to  break  tlieir  teeth  therewith '  (Fuller).  He  was  an  Erastlan 
and  a  clergy-hater,  but  on  his  death-bed  he  declared  that  'out  of  the 
numberless  volumes  he  had  read,  nothing  stuck  so  close  to  his  heart,  or 
gave  him  such  solid  satisfaction,  as  the  single  passage  of  Paul,  'The 
grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared  unto  all  men.' 

RiCHAKD  Vines,  Master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge  (d.  1656),  'an 
excellent  preacher  and  very  powerful  in  debate,  and  much  respected 
on  all  accounts'  (Masson). 

Thomas  Young,  Master  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  a  Scotchman 
by  birth,  Milton's  preceptor,  and  the  chief  of  the  five  '  Smectymnuans.' 

THE    SCOTCH    COMAIISSIONERS. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  international  League  and  Covenant,  Scot- 
land sent  five  clerical  and  three  lay  commissioners  who  admirably 
represented  their  Church  and  country.  They  formed  a  group  by  them- 
selves at  the  right  hand  of  the  Prolocutor.  They  were  tlie  only  dele- 
gates wlio  were  elected  by  proper  ecclesiastical  authority,  viz.,  the 
General  Assembly  of  their  Church  (Aug.  19, 1643),  at  the  express  re- 
quest of  the  English  Pai'liament ;  they  declined  being  considered 
members  in  the  ordinary  sense,  bnt  they  were  allowed  by  warj-ant  of 
Parliament  to  be  present  and  to  debate,  and  practically  they  exerted 
an  influence  disproportionate  to  their  nunjber.  They  arrived  in  Lon- 
don in  September,  fresh  from  the  battle  'with  lordlj^  bishops,  popish 
ceremonies,  and  royal  mandates,'  and  full  of  the  '' jpevfervidam  ingeni- 
UDi  Scotorum.^ 

Alexander  Henderson,  Pector  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  since 

'  Opera  omnia,  ed.  Dav.  λΥϋΙ^ϊηΒ,  London,  1726,  3  vols,  in  folio. 
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1040,  sixty  years  of  age,  ranks  next  to  John  Knox  and  Andrew  Melville 
in  tlic  history  of  Scotch  Presbyterian  ism,  and  was  the  author  of  the 
'  Solemn  Leagne  and  Covenant,'  which  linked  the  Scottish  and  Englisli 
nations  in  a  civil  and  religious  alliance  for  the  llefornied  religion  and 
civil  liberty.  Being  nnmarried,  he  gave  liimself  entirely  to  the  Assem- 
bly from  Aug.,  1043,  to  Ang.,  1040.  lie  has  heretofore  been  too  much 
ignored.  'My  researches,'  says  Masson/  'have  more  and  more  con- 
vinced me  that  he  was,  all  in  all,  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  men  of  his 
age  in  Britain,  and  the  greatest,  the  wisest,  and  most  liberal  of  tlie 
Scottish  Presbyterians.  They  all  had  to  consnlt  him ;  in  every  strait 
and  conflict  he  had  to  be  appealed  to,  and  came  in  at  the  last  as  the 
man  of  supereminent  composuix•,  comprehensiveness,  and  breadth  of 
brow.  Althongh  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  rnle  was  that  no  church- 
man should  have  authority  in  State  affairs,  it  had  to  be  practically 
waived  in  his  case;  he  Avas  a  cabinet  minister  without  ofli(;e.' 

Robert  Baillie  (b.  1599,  d.  1002),  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Prin- 
cipal of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  did  not  speak  much,  but  was  a 
regular  attendant  for  fully  three  yeai's,  a  shrewd  observer,  and  has 
been  called  the  Boswell  of  the  Assembly  and  '  the  pleasantest  of  letter 
gossips.'  llis  'Letters  and  Journals'  (not  properly  edited  until  1842)  are 
'  among  the  most  graphic  books  of  contemporary  memoir  to  be  found 
in  any  language.  His  faculty  of  narration  in  his  pithy  native  Scotcli 
is  nothing  short  of  genius.  AVhenever  we  have  an  account  from  Baillie 
of  any  thing  he  saw  or  was  present  at,  it  is  worth  all  accounts  pnt  to- 
gether for  accuracy  and  vividness ;  so  in  his  accounts  of  Strafford's 
trial,  and  so  in  his  account  of  his  first  impressions  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly '  (Masson). 

George  Gillespie,  minister  of  Edinburgh  (d.  104S),  was  only  thirty- 
one  years  of  age  when  he  entered  the  Assembly,  the  youngest,  and  yet 
one  of  the  brightest  stars,  'the  prince  of  disputants,  Avho  with  the  fire 
of  youth  had  the  \visdom  of  age.'  lie  first  attracted  public  attention 
in  his  twenty-fourth  year  by  '  A  Dispute  against  the  English-Popish 
Ceremonies  obtruded  ui)on  the  Church  of  Scotland'  (1037),  which 
helped  the  revolt  against  Laud's  innovations.  lie  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  debates  of  the  Assembl}'  against  Erastianism  and  Independency. 

'Vol.  in.  p.  IG.      "" 
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According  to  Scotch  tradition  he  once  made  even  Selden  reel  and  saj, 
'  That  young  man,  by  his  single  speech,  has  swept  away  the  labors  of 
ten  years  of  my  life.'  This  is  probably  a  patriotic  exaggeration.  The 
excessive  ardor  and  activity  of  his  mind  wore  out  his  frame,  and  he  re- 
turned from  the  Assembly  to  die  in  his  native  land. 

Samuel  Rutherford  (1600-1661),  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Princi- 
pal of  St.  Mary's  College  in  St.  Andrews,  was  one  of  the  most  fervid  and 
popular  preachers  in  Scotland,  and  highly  esteemed  for  his  learning  and 
piety.  '  The  characteristics  of  his  mind  were  clearness  of  intellect,  warmth 
and  earnestness  of  affection,  and  loftiness  and  spirituality  of  devotion- 
al feeling.'  His  book, '  Lex  Pex,'  is  considered  one  of  the  best  exposi- 
tions of  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty;  and  his  glowing 
letters  of  comfort  from  his  prison  in  Aberdeen  (which  he  called  '  Christ's 
Palace')  show  him  to  be  'the  true  saint  and  martyr  of  the  Covenant.' 

Rev.  Robert  Douglas  never  sat.  Among  the  lay  commissioners,  John 
Lord  Maitland  (afterwards  Earl  of  Lauderdale)  distinguished  himself 
first  by  his  zeal  for  the  Scotch  Covenanters,  and  afterwards  by  his 
apostasy  and  cruelty  against  them.  Sir  Archibald  Johnstone,  of  War- 
ristone,  was  from  1637  a  leader  among  the  Scotch  Covenanters,  a  great 
lawyer,  and  a  devout  Christian,  who,  as  Bishop  Burnet,  his  nephew,  nar- 
rates, often  prayed  in  his  family  two  hours  at  a  time  with  unexhausted 
copiousness.  The  Marquis  of  Argyle  also,  who  afterwards  suffered 
death  for  his  loyalty  to  the  Scotch  Kirk,  sat  for  some  time  as  an  elder 
in  the  Assembly. 

OPENING   OF   THE   ASSEMBLY. 

The  Assembly  was  opened  on  Saturday,  July  1, 164:3,  in  the  grand 
national  Abbey  of  "Westminster,  in  the  presence  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  a  large  congregation,  by  a  sermon  of  Dr.  Twisse  on 
John  xiv.  18 :  Ί  will  not  leave  yon  comfortless ;  I  Λνϋΐ  come  unto 
you' — a  text  which  was  deemed  'pertinent  to  these  times  of  sorrow, 
anguish,  and  misery,  to  raise  up  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  people  of 
God  who  lie  under  the  pressure  of  Popish  wars  and  combustions." 

After  service  the  members  of  the  Assembly, '  three  score  and  nine'^ 

'  From  the  Parliamentaviiin  iiewspapei•  No.  25,  for  July  3-10,  1G43,  quoted  by  Mitchel, 
p.  xi.  Lightfoot  reports  in  his  Journal  (p.  3)  that  '  a  great  congregation '  was  present  be- 
sides the  members  of  the  Assembly  and  of  Parliament. 

^  This  is  about  the  average  attendance  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation  of  Canter^ 
bury. — Stanley,  Memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey,  p.  507. 
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(twenty-nine  more  tlian  the  required  quorum),  repaired  for  organiza- 
tion to  the  Chapel  of  Henry  YIL,  that '  most  goi-geous  of  sepulchres,' 
wlicrc  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation  used  to  meet.  The  mediaeval 
arcliitecture  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Puritan  simplicity  of 
worsln'p  and  dress.  The  divines  appeared  in  black  coats  or  cloaks, 
skull-caps,  and  Geneva  bands  in  imitation  of  the  foreign  Protestants,' 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  Poyalists  and  Episcopalians,  wlio  in  theii• 
canonical  gowns  seemed  '  the  only  non-Conformists.'  ^  Add  to  this  ap- 
parel their  solemn  looks,  the  peaked  beards  and  mustaches,  and  the 
broad  double  ruff  around  the  neck,  and  we  have  a  spectacle  of  a  synod 
differing  as  much  from  a  modern  Presbyterian  Assembly  as  from  an 
Episcopal  Convocation  or  a  Poman  Catliolic  Council.^ 

Every  member  had  to  take  the  fuliowing  vow  (which  was  read  in 
the  Assembly  every  Monday  morning)  : 

'  I  do  seriously  promise  and  vow,  in  the  presence  of  almighty  God, 
that  in  this  Assembly,  whei'eof  I  am  a  member,  I  will  maintain  nothing 
in  point  of  doctrine  but  what  I  believe  to  be  most  agreeable  to  the 
Word  of  God ;  nor  in  point  of  discipline,  but  what  may  make  most 
for  God's  glory  and  the  peace  and  good  of  his  Church.' 

THE    ASSEMBLY    IN    THE   JERUSALEM    CHAMBER. 

For  several  weeks  the  meetings  were  held  in  the  Chapel  of  Henry 
VII.  But  when  extreme  cold  weather  set  in  at  the  close  of  Sep- 
tember, the  Assembly  repaired  to  the  'Jerusalem  Chamber,'  in  the 
Deanery  of  Westminster.*  '  What  place  more  proper  for  the  building 
of  Sion,'  asks  Fuller,  'than  the  Chamber  of  Jerusalem,  the  fairest  of 
the  Dean's  lodgings,  where  King  Henry  1Λ^.  died,  and  Avhere  these 
divines  did  daily  meet  together?'^ 

This  large  and  venerable  hall,  furnished  with  a  long  table  and 
chairs,  and  ornamented  with  tapestry  (pictures  of  the  Circumcision,  the 

'  Neal  and  St  on  gb  ton.  ^  Fiiller. 

^  M'Ciie  and  Miteliell  oompaie  it  to  a  synod  of  IIuKiienots  as  pictured  on  the  title-page  of 
the  first  volume  of  Quick's  Sijnodkon.    But  there  the  Frenchmen  wear  broad-brimmed  hats. 

*  The  origin  of  tlie  name  is  uncertain.  Some  derive  it  from  the  tapestries  or  pictures  of 
Jerusalem  on  the  wall.  Dr.  Stonghton,  who  is  well  informed  in  English  history  and  archaeology, 
informs  me  (by  letter  of  May  4, 187G)  that  it  ])robably  arose  'from  the  fact  of  its  adjoining 
the  sanctuary,  the  jilace  of  peace;'  and  he  quotes  a  passage  from  the  account  of  King  John's 
death  :  '  Nee  jirovidct  quod  est  Roma  ecclesia  Jerusalem  dicta,  id  est,  I'isio  pads ;  quia  qui- 
ninque  illur.  confiujertt,  cuiusrunque  criminis  obnoxius,  subsidium  invenit'  (William  of  Malmes- 
buiy,  Dc  geslis  Angl.  Lib.  II.  p.  G7).  '  Church  Hist.  Vol.  VI.  p.  I.'u3. 
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Aduration  of  the  Magi,  and  tlie  Passage  throngh  the  Wilderness),  Mas 

originally  the  withdrawing-room  of  the  abbot,  and  has  become  famous 

in  romance  and  history  as  the  cradle  of  many  memorable  schemes  and 

events  from  the  Reformation  down  to  the  pi'esent  time. 

There,  before  the  fire  of  the  hearth — then  a  I'are  luxury  in  England 

— King  Henry  IV.,  who  intended  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem, 

died  of  a  hideous  leprosy  (March  20,  1413).     "When  informed  of  the 

name  of  the  chamber,  he  exclaimed, 

'  Laud  be  to  God !  even  there  my  life  must  end. 
It  hatli  been  prophesied  to  me  many  years 
I  would  not  die  but  in  Jerusalem; 
Wliich  vainly  I  supposed  the  Holy  Land. 
But  bear  me  to  that  chamber;   there  I'll  lie: 
In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die.'' 

There  Sir  Tlion)as  More  was  confined  (1534),  and  urged  by  the 
abbot  to  acknowledge  the  king's  ecclesiastical  supremacy ;  and  there 
probably  he  wrote  his  appeal  to  a  general  council  which  never  met, 
but  may  yet  meet  at  some  future  day. 

There,  under  the  genial  warmth  of  the  fire  which  had  attracted  the 
dying  king,  the  grave  Puritan  Assembly  prepared  its  sl'andards  of  doc- 
trine, worship,  and  discipline,  to  be  disowned  by  England,  but  honored 
by  Scotland  and  America. 

There  the  most  distinguished  Biblical  scholars  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, in  fraternal  co-operation  with  scholars  of  Dissenting  denomina- 
tions, both  nobly  forgetting  old  feuds  and  jealousies,  are  now  engaged 
in  the  truly  catholic  and  peaceful  woik  of  revising  the  common  version 
of  the  Bible  for  the  general  benefit  of  English-speaking  Christendom.^ 

"  Shakspere,  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.,  act  iv.  so.  4. 

=  For  a  fuller  description  of  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  see  Dean  Stanley's  Memorials  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  pp.  417  sqq.  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  from  personal  experience  an 
interesting  recent  incident  in  the  history  of  tliat  chamber.  At  the  kind  invitation  of  the 
Dean  of  Westminster,  the  delegates  to  the  International  Council  of  Presbyterian  Churches, 
then  meeting  in  London  for  the  formation  of  a  Presbyterian  Alliance,  repaired  to  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber  on  Thursday  afternoon,  July  22,  187Γ),  and,  standing  around  the  long 
table,  were  instructed  and  entertained  by  the  Dean,  who,  modestly  taking  '  the  IModerator  s 
chair,' gave  them  a  graphic  historical  description  of  the  chamber,  interspersed  with  humor- 
ous remarks  and  extracts  from  Baillie.  He  dwelt  mainly  on  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
promising,  in  his  broad-Chin-ch  liberality,  at  some  future  time  to  honor  that  Assembly  by  a 
picture  on  the  northern  wall.  Dr.  McCosh,  as  Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  Conned,  pro- 
posed a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  the  Dean,  which  \vas,  of  course,  unani- 
mously and  heartily  given.  The  writer  of  this  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Jerusalem  Chamber 
may  yet  serve  a  still  nobler  purpose  than  any  in  the  past,  namely,  the  reunion  of  Christen- 
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BAILLIE  S    DESCRIPTION    OF    THE    ASSEMBLY. 

The  Assembly  in  actual  session  in  tliis  famous  locality,  and  its  order 
of  business,  can  not  be  better  described  than  in  the  graphic  language 
of  one  of  the  Scotch  Commissioners: 

'The  like  of  that  Assembly,'  says  Professor  Eaillie,'  'I  did  never  see,  and,  as  we  hear 
say,  the  like  was  never  in  England,  nor  any  where  is  shortly  like  to  be.  They  did  sit  in 
Henry  tiic  Seventh's  Chajjel,  in  the  )]lace  of  the  Convocation  ;  but  since  the  weather  grew 
cold,  they  did  go  to  Jerusalem  Chamber,  a  fair  room  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster,  about  the 
bounds  of  the  College  forehall,  but  wider.  At  the  one  end  nearest  the  door  and  on  both  sides 
are  stages  of  seats  as  in  the  new  Assembly-House  at  Edinburgh,  but  not  so  high,  for  there 
will  be  room  but  for  five  or  six  score.  At  the  upmost  end  there  is  one  chair  set  on  a  frame,  a 
foot  from  the  earth,  for  the  Mr.  Prolocutor  Dr.  Twisse.  Before  it,  on  the  ground,  stand  two 
chairs  for  the  two  Mr.  Assessors,  Di•.  Burgess  and  Mr.  White.  Before  these  two  chairs,  through 
the  lengih  of  the  room,  stands  a  table,  at  which  sit  the  two  scribes,  Mr.  By  field  and  Dr. 
lioborougii.  The  house  is  all  well  hung  and  has  a  good  fire,  which  are  some  dainties  at 
London.  Foranent  [in  front  of]  the  table,  upon  the  Prolocutor's  light  hand,  there  are  three 
or  fuur  ranks  of  forms.  On  the  lowest  we  five  do  sit.  Upon  the  other,  at  our  backs,  the 
members  of  Parliament  deputed  to  the  Assembly.  On  the  forms  foranent  us,  on  the  Pro- 
locutor's left  hand,  going  from  the  upper  end  of  the  house  to  the  chimney,  and  at  the  other 
end  of  the  house,  and  backside  of  the  table,  till  it  comes  about  to  our  seats,  are  four  or  five 
stages  of  forms,  whereupon  their  divines  sit  as  they  please,  albeit  commonly  they  keep 
the  same  place.  From  the  chimney  to  the  door  there  are  no  seats,  but  a  void  for  passage. 
The  Lords  of  Parliiunent  use  to  sit  on  chairs  in  that  void,  about  the  fire.  AVe  meet  eveiy 
day  of  the  week  but  Saturday.  We  sit  commonly  from  nine  to  one  or  two  [in  the]  after- 
noon. 'I'he  Prolocutor  at  the  beginning  and  end  has  a  short  ])rayer.  The  man,  as  the  world 
knows,  is  very  learned  in  the  questions  he  has  studied,  and  very  good,  beloved  by  all,  and 
highly  esteemed;  but  merely  bookish,  and  not  much,  as  it  seems,  acquainted  with  conceived 
prayer,  [and]  among  the  unfittest  of  all  the  company  for  any  action ;  so  after  the  j)rayer 
he  sits  mute.  It  was  the  canny  convoyance  of  those  who  guide  most  matters  for  their  own 
interest  to  plant  such  a  man  of  purpose  in  the  chair.  One  of  the  Assessors,  our  good  friend 
Air. ^^'hite,  has  keeped  in  of  the  gout  since  our  coming;  the  other.  Dr.  Burgess,  a  very  active 
and  sharp  man,  sup])lies,  so  far  as  is  decent,  the  Piolocntor's  jdace. 

'Ordinarily  there  will  be  jnesent  above  threescore  of  their  divines.  These  are  divided 
into  three  committees,  in  one  whereof  every  man  is  a  member ;  no  man  is  excluded  who 
])leases  to  come  to  any  of  the  three.  Every  committee,  as  the  Parliament  gives  order  in 
writing  to  take  any  purpose  into  consideration,  takes  a  portion,  and  in  their  afternoon  meet- 
ing jireparcs  nuittcrs  for  the  Assembly,  sets  down  their  mind  in  distinct  jjrojuisitions,  [and] 
backs  their  proj)ositions  with  texts  of  Scripture.  After  the  prayer,  Air.  Byfield,  the  scribe, 
reads  the  proposition  and  Scriptures,  wliereiipon  the  Assembly  debates  in  a  most  grave  and 
orderly  way.  No  man  is  called  up  to  speak;  but  who  stands  up  of  his  own  accord,  he  speaks 
so  long  as  he  will  without  interruption.     If  two  or  three  stand  up  at  once,  then  the  divines 

dom  on  the  basis  of  God's  revealed  truth  in  the  Bible;  and  he  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the 
Dean  had  recently  (in  the  'Contem])orary  Keview,'and  in  an  address  at  Saint  Andrews)  paid 
a  high  compliment  to  tlio  Westminster  (Confession  by  declaring  its  first  chapter,  on  the  Holy 
Scri])turos,  to  be  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best  .synd)olical  statement  ever  made. 

'  In  a  letter  to  his  cousin,  AVilliam  Spang,  dated  Loudon,  Dec.  7,  1G43.  See  Letters  and 
Jotiri)(ils,\v\.  II.  pp.  107-105).  I  have  retained  the  Scotch  words,  but  modernized  the  s])elling. 
Extracts  from  this  letter  are  quoted  by  Neal,  Iletherington,  Stanley,  Stoughton,  Mitchell. 
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confusedly  call  on  his  name  whom  they  desire  to  hear  first:  on  whom  the  loudest  and  maniest 
[most]  voices  call,  he  speaks.  No  man  speaks  to  any  but  to  the  Trolocutor.  Tliey  harangue 
long  and  very  learnedly.  They  study  the  questions  well  beforehand,  and  prepare  their  speech- 
es ;  but  witlial  tlie  men  are  exceeding  prompt  and  well-spoken.  I  do  marvel  at  the  very  accu- 
I'ate  and  extemporal  replies  that  many  of  them  usually  do  make.  When,  upon  every  propo- 
sition by  itself,  and  on  every  text  of  Scripture  that  is  brought  to  confirm  it,  every  man  who 
will  has  said  his  whole  mind,  and  the  replies,  and  duplies,  and  triplies  are  heard,  then  the 
most  part  calls  "To  the  question."  Byfield,  the  scribe,  lises  from  the  table  and  comes  to  the 
Prolocutor's  chair,  who,  from  the  scribe's  book,  reads  the  jjroposition,  and  says,  "As  many  as 
are  of  opinion  that  the  question  is  well  stated  in  the  proposition,  let  them  say  I ;"  when  I 
is  heard,  he  says,  "  As  many  as  think  otherwise,  say  No."  If  the  difference  of  I"s  and  No's  be 
clear,  as  usually  it  is,  then  the  question  is  ordered  by  the  scribes,  and  they  go  on  to  debate 
the  first  Scripture  alleged  for  proof  of  the  proposition.  If  the  sound  of  I  and  No  be  near 
equal,  then  says  the  Prolocutor,  "As  many  as  say  I,  stand  up  ;"  while  they  stand,  the  scribe 
and  others  number  them  in  their  mind;  Avhen  they  sit  down  the  No's  are  bidden  to  stand,  and 
they  likewise  are  numbered.  This  way  is  clear  enough,  and  saΛ•es  a  great  deal  of  time,  which 
we  spend  in  reading  our  catalogue.  When  a  question  is  once  ordered,  there  is  no  more 
debate  of  that  matter;  but  if  a  man  will  vaige,'  he  is  quickly  taken  up  by  Mr.  Assessor,  or 
many  others,  confusedly  crying,  "Speak  to  order,  to  order."  .No  man  contradicts  another 
expressly  by  name,  but  most  discreetly  speaks  to  the  Prolocutor,  and  at  most  holds  on  the 
general — The  reverend  brother,  who  lately  or  last  spoke,  on  this  hand,  on  that  side,  above, 
or  below. 

Ί  thought  meet  once  for  all  to  give  you  a  taste  of  the  outward  form  of  their  Assembly. 
They  follow  the  way  of  their  Parliament.  Much  of  their  way  is  good,  and  worthy  of  our 
imitation :  only  their  longsomeness  is  woeful  at  this  time,  \vhen  their  Church  and  Kingdom 
lies  under  a  most  lamentable  anarchy  and  confusion.  They  see  the  hurt  of  their  length,  but 
can  not  get  it  helped ;  for  being  to  establish  a  new  Platform  of  worship  and  discipline  to 
their  nation  for  all  time  to  come,  they  think  they  can  not  be  answerable  if  solidly  and  at 
leisure  they  do  not  examine  every  point  thereof.' 

DEVOTIONAL    EXEECISES. 

With  theological  discussion  the  Assembly  combined  devotional  ex- 
ercises, and  observed  Λvith  Pai-liament  regular  and  occasional  fasts 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  Puritan  piety  of  that  age.  ■d^.t  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  Parliament  and  the  Assembly  in  St.  Margaret's  Church, 
for  the  signing  of  the  Covenant  (Monday,  Sept.  25,  1643),  Mr.  White 
'prayed  near  npon  an  houi•,'  Mr.  Nye  '  made  an  exhortation  of  another 
hour  long,'  Mr,  Henderson  '  did  the  like ;'  then  there  was  the  reading 
of  the  Covenant,  a  prayer  by  Dr.  Yonge,  'another  psalm  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son,' and  a  concluding  prayer,  Avhen  they  '  adjourned  till  Thursday 
morning,  because  of  the  fast.'"^ 

Baillie  describes  the  fast  observed  May  17,  1644,  at  the  request  of 
General  Essex  before  his  march  into  the  field,  as  '  the  sweetest  day '  he 
saw  in  England,  although  it  lasted  eight  hours,  from  nine  to  five, without 

'  Probably  'wander'  (from  'vague').  *  Lightfoot,  Journal,  p.  15. 
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interruption.  'After  Dr.  Twisse/  he  writes, 'had  begun  with  a  brief 
prayer,  Mr.  Marshall  prayed  large  two  hours,  most  divinely,  confessing 
tlie  sins  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  in  a  wonderfully  pathetic  and 
pi'udent  way.  After,  Mr.  Arrowsmith  preached  one  hour;  then  a  psalm ; 
thereafter,  Mr.  Λ  ines  prayed  near  two  hours,  and  Mr.  Palmer  preached 
one  hour,  and  Mr.  Seaman  prayed  near  two  hours;  then  a  psalm.  After, 
Mr.  Henderson  brought  them  to  a  short,  sweet  conference  of  the  heart 
confessed  in  the  Assembly,  and  other  seen  faults^  to  be  remedied,  and 
the  convenience  to  preach  against  sects,  especially  Anabaptists  and 
Antinomians,  Dr.  Twisse  closed  M'ith  a  short  prayer  and  blessing. 
God  was  so  evidently  in  all  this  exercise  that  we  expect  certainly  a 
blessing  both  in  our  matter  of  the  Assembly  and  whole  kingdom.' ^ 

\Ve  can  not  read  such  accounts  without  amazement  at  the  devotional 
fervor  and  endurance  of  the  Puritan  divines.  And  yet,  if  we  consider 
the  length  of  their  prayers  and  sermons,  their  austerity  in  society,  dress 
and  manner,  their  peculiar  phraseology  and  cant,  their  aversion  to  the 
fine  arts  and  public  amusements,  however  innocent,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  at  the  popular  rebound  to  the  opposite  extreme  under  the 
frivolous  and  licentious  Charles  11.  'All  that  was  beautiful  in  Church 
nnisic,  architecture,  or  ornament,  and  in  personal  elegance  and  refine- 
ment, was  rigidly  proscribed.  Even  poetry  was  at  a  discount;  Milton 
himself,  in  his  lifetime,  in  more  senses  than  one,  "  sung  darkling;"  and 
the  literary  style  of  the  day,  unlike  either  that  of  the  foregoing  or  the 
subsequent  age,  Avas  liarsli,  stiif,  and  void  of  elegance.  Even  the  typog- 
raphy of  the  period  is  peculiarly  grim  and  unseemly.'^ 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  there  are  times  when 
aesthetics  must  give  way  to  more  important  matters,  and  that  radical 
extremes  are  unavoidable  in  critical  periods.  The  Catholic  Church 
itself,  in  the  first  tliree  centuries,  passed  through  the  gloom  of  the  cata- 
combs, and,  in  its  ascetic  abhorrence  of  heathen  art  and  beauty,  strange- 
ly misconceived  even  our  blessed  Lord's  personal  appearance  as  homely 
and  repulsive  in  the  days  of  his  humiliation.  Tertullian,  in  his  way, 
went  farther  than  the  Puritans. 


'  Probnbly  a  misprint  for  'heart-confessed  and  other  seen  faults  in  the  Assembly.' 
'  Letters  aiitl  Journals,  Vol.  II.  pp.  184  sq. 

^M'Crie,  Annals  of  En<jlisli  Presh.  p.  173.     The  Inst  remark  applies  also  to  the  early 
editions  of  the  Westminster  standards  and  controversial  pamphlets. 
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DURATION    AND    CLOSE. 

The  Assembly  occupied  about  five  years  and  six  mouths  for  the 
completiou  of  its  proper  work — the  standards  of  doctrine,  Avoi'ship,  and 
discipline — and  held  no  less  than  1163  regular  sessions  from  July  1, 
1G43,  till  February  22,  lG4i),  -when  it  ought  to  have  adjourned  sine  die. 
It  met  every  day,  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  from  nine  o'clock  till 
one  or  two — the  afternoons  being  left  to  committees.  After  Nov.  9, 
16-17,  we  find  no  mention  of  the  Scotch  Commissioners.  But  the  As- 
sembly continued  to  drag  ont  a  shadowy  existence,  with  scant}'  and 
irregular  attendance,  as  a  standing  committee  for  the  examination  and 
ordination  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  meeting  every  Thursday,'  till 
March  25, 1652,  when  it  informally  broke  up  before  the  dissolution  of 
the  'Ptump'  Parliament  by  Oliver  Cromwell  (April  19,  1653).  'It 
dwindled  away  by  degrees,  though  never  legally  dissolved,'  says  Fuller. 
It  vanished  with  the  Long  Parliament  which  gave  it  birth. 

§  94.  The  "Westminster  Confession. 

I.   ΒΤΛΝΠΛΓ.Τ)  Ekitions. 
1.  English. 

The  editio  piinceps,  without  Scripture  tests,  was  printed,  but  not  piil)lished,  Dec.  7,  164G,  at  London, 
under  the  title,  '  The  HuviUe  \  Advice  \  of  the  \  Assembly  |  of  |  Divines,  |  Χσιυ  by  aidhurity  of  Parlia- 
ment I  sitting  at  Westminster,  |  concerning  \  a  Confession  of  Faith,  \  presented  by  them  lately  to  both  Houses 
I  of  Parliament.  |  .  .  .  London.    Printed  for  the  Company  of  Stationers.'    1647. 

A  second  edition  (of  600  copies)  was  printed  in  London,  under  tlie  same  title,  'with  the  Quotations 
and  Texts  of  Scripture  annexed,'  by  order  of  Parliament,  dated  April  29, 1647. 

The  first  Edinburgh  ed.  is  a  reprint  of  the  second  London  ed.  in  somewhat  different  type.  Only  300 
copies  were  printed,  Aug.  i>,  1647,  for  the  use  of  the  General  Assembly.    See  fac-simile  in  Vol.  III.  p.  598. 

The  typography  and  paper  of  these  early  editions  are  very  poor.  After  the  adoption,  innumerable 
editions  appeared  under  the  proper  title,  'Confession  of  Faith.'  The  earliest  swaiZ  ed.  oi  Edinb.  ap- 
peared 1650  ;  the  earliest  small  ed.  in  Lond.,  1648  or  1649.    See  Minutes,  p.  418,  note  4. 

The  edition  which  was  adopted  by  the  English  Parliament,  Avith  some  changes  (similar  to  those 
afterwards  made  in  the  Savoy  Declaration),  bears  a  different  title,  viz.:  Articles  |  of  |  Christian  Re- 
ligion, I  Ai^roved  and  Passed  by  both  Houses  \  of  Ρακι.ιλμεντ,  1  After  Advice  had  with  the  Assembly] 
of  I  DiviNKS  I  by  \  Authority  of  Parliament  sitting  at  |  Westminster.  |  London :  |  .  .  .  June  27, 1648. 

Copies  of  the  earliest  and  other  rare  editions  I  found  and  compared  in  the  British  Mnsenni,  in  the 
Libraries  of  Edinburgh,  the  Free  Church  College  and  the  Advocates'  Libraries,  and  that  of  Union  Theol. 
Seminary  in  New  York.  The  texts  vary  but  slightl.v.  I  used  also  a  London  ed.  of  1658  (pp.  lOS),  which 
is  a  little  superior  in  typography,  and  still  bears  the  title  Humble  Advice,  etc.  It  has  the  Scripture 
proofs  printed  out  in  full. 

Prof.  Mitchell  proposes  to  publish,  with  other  documents,  'a  careful  collation  of  the  earlier  editions 
of  the  Confession'  {Minutes,  p.  546). 

A  very  good  edition  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechism.=,  together  with  the  Cov- 
enants (National  and  Solemn  League),  the  acts  of  Parliament  and  the  General  Assembly  relative  to  and 
approving  of  the  same,  was  printed  by  authority  at  Edinburgh  (University  Press),  1855  (pp.561). 

The  American  editions  differ  from  the  English  and  Scotch  iu  Chaps.  XXIIl.  and  XXXL,  and  in  the 
close  of  XX.     The  changes  are  given  in  Vol.  III.  pp.  600  sqq. 

^  The  sessions  held  after  Feb.  22,  1649  (1648),  are  not  numbered.  The  last  regtilar  meet- 
ings were  likewise  devoted  merely  to  executive  business.     ?ee  Mutvtes,  p.  539. 
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2.  Lalin. 

Cov/ensio  Fidei  in  Conventu  theologorum  authoritate  Parliamenti  Anglicani  indicto  elaborata;  eidem 
Parliameiito  po.stmodiim  exhihita;  quin  el  ab  eodevi,  deinquc  ab  Ecclesia  Scoticana  cognita  et  apprabata; 
una  cum  Catcchismo  duplici,  majori,  nnnoriqiie ;  e  sernwne  Anglicano  summa  cum  fide  in  Latinuin  verm. 
C';iiit:il)ri.;;i!B,  1G56  and  ICM»,  small  Svo  (229  pp.).  Other  eds.,  Ediub.  1C70,  1694, 170S,  1711 ;  Glasgow,  ICGO ; 
ill  tlu!  appcmlix  ti)  Nieiiieyei's  CuUectio  Con/.  1840.  See  Vol.  III.  pp.  COO  sq(i.  The  tiiinslatiou  is  good, 
but  the  translator  is  not  named,  nor  could  I  ascertain  his  name  from  the  librarians  in  Edinburgh  and 
London,  not  even  from  the  learned  Mr.  David  Laing  and  Dr.  Jlitchell.  The  initials  below  the  preface 
arc  'G.  D.'  /perhaps  G.  Dillingham,  D.D.,  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge  ;  others  surmised  G.  Diiport, 
of  Cambridge). 

3.  German. 

A  German  translation  appeared  as  early  as  164S.  A  new  one  in  BOokei.'s  Bekenntniss-Schri/ten  der 
ecang.  re/arm.  Kirchc,  pp.  GS3  sqq.  (under  the  title  iJa.s  pnritaniache  Glaubensbekenntnias).  Another 
version  is  published  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  in  Philadelphia. 

IIlSTOKHlAI.. 

See  Literature  on  Westminster  Assembly,  §  93. 

Dr.  Ai-Ex.  P.  MiToiiKi.i,  (Prof,  of  Ch.  Hist,  in  St.  Andrews):  The  Westminster  Confei'sion  of  Faith:  a 
CoiitnbxUiun  to  the  Study  of  its  Historical  Relations  and  to  the  Defence  of  its  Teaching.  Ediub.  3d  ed.  1807. 
Comp.  his  valuable  Introduction  to  the  Minutes,  1874. 

Ai.iix.  Tayi-ok  Innes:  The  Law  of  Creeds  in  Scotland.    Ediuburgh,  1867. 

Explanatory  and  Apologetic. 

Truth's  Victori/  over  Error;  or,  an  Abridgvient  of  the  chief  Controversies  in  Religion,  etc.  [By  David 
DicKSo.N.]    Eilinb.  (1649),  1084 ;  Glasgow,  1725.    A  catechetical  exposition  of  the  Westm.  Conf. 

A  Brief  Stim  of  Christian  Doctrine  contained  in  Ilohj  ScrijHure,  and  holden  forth  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith  and  Catechisms  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  etc.     [Drawn  up  by  David  Diokbon.]     Ediub.  1693. 

Koiii-.iiT  SuAW  (Minister  of  the  Free  Church  at  Whitburn):  An  Exposition  of  the  Confes.<iion  of  Faith 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines.    With  an  Introduction  by  W.  M.  Hetheringtou.    Ediub.  1S45. 

Arohibai.p  Alexandeu  HonGii,  D.D.  (Prof,  of  Theol.  in  Allegheny  Semiuary):  A  Commentary  on  tlie 
Cunfession  of  Faith.    Philad.  1869  (Presbyt.  Board). 

Critical  and  Polemical. 

W.  Parkf.k:  The  late  Assembly  of  Diviiies'  Conf.  of  Faith  Examined,  wherein  many  of  their  Excesses 
and  Defects,  of  their  Confasiom  and  Disorders,  of  their  Errors  and  Contradictions,  are  presenttid.   Lond.  1651 . 

James  Stakk:  The  We.-<tmin.tter  Confession  of  Faith  critically  Compared  with  the  Holy  Scripture  and 
fmutd  wanting.    Lond.  1803.    A  candid  but  captious  critique  of  all  the  chapter.?. 

JoeEPii  Tayior  Gooibir:  The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  Exavtined  on  the  Basis  of  the  other 
Protestant  Confes.iions.    Lond.  186S.     Directed  chiefly  against  Ch.  XL,  on  Justification  by  Faith. 

A.  M.  Faiuhairn  :  The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  Seotx^h  Theology.  An  article  in  the  'Contem- 
porary Review,'  answered  by  Prof.  Mitchell  in  the  Introduction  to  Minutes  of  the  Westmitistfr  Assembly. 

William  Mausuall  :  The  Principles  of  the  Westminster  Standards  Persecuting.    Ediub.  1873. 

REVISION    OF    THE    ENGLISH    ARTICLES. 

The  Assembly  was  at  first  employed  for  ten  weeks  on  a  revision  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  being  directed  by 
an  order  of  Parliament  (July  5,  16-43)  '  to  free  and  vindicate  the  doc- 
trine of  them  from  all  aspersions  and  false  interpretations.'  The  Pur- 
itans regarded  the  doctrinal  Articles  as  sound  and  orthodox  in  substance 
and  spirit,  but  capable  of  improvement  in  the  line  marked  out  by  the 
Lambeth  Articles  and  the  Irish  Articles;  in  other  words,  they  desired 
to  make  them  more  explicitly  Calvinistic. 

Fifteen  of  these  Articles,  including  the  most  important  doctrines, 
were  thus  revised,  and  provided  with  Scripture  proofs.^     Very  few 

'  The  revised  Fifteen  Articles  have  been  reprinted  from  the  copy  as  approved  by  Parliament, 
in  Hull's  Harmony  of  Protestant  Confe.<!sions ;  in  Appendix  No.  VII.  to  Neal's  History  of  the 
Puritans ;  in  Stougbton,  Church  of  the  Commomuealth,  Append,  pp.  228  sqq. 
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changes  λυθιό  made.  Art.  I.,  on  the  Trinity,  was  left  iintonclied.  In 
Art.  II.,  on  the  Son  of  God,  the  word  '  all '  before  '  actual  sins  of  men' 
is  missing,  which,  if  not  an  oversight,  was  a  misimprovement  in  the 
interest  of  Calvinistic  particularism.'  In  Art.  III.  the  unhistorical  in- 
terpretation of  Christ's  descent  into  Hades,  Λνΐιίο-ΐι  makes  it  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  preceding  clause  in  the  Creed,  is  put  in.  In  Art.  YI. 
the  allusion  to  the  Apocrypha  is  omitted.  The  remaining  Articles  are 
retained  with  some  verbal  improvements,  except  Art.YIII.  of  the  three 
Creeds,  which  is  omitted  in  almost  all  the  printed  copies.  Bat  in  the 
original  copy  which  the  Assembly  sent  to  Parliament,  Art.  VIII.  was 
retained  with  a  slight  verbal  change,^  and  omitted  in  the  copy  which 
Parliament  sent  to  the  King  at  the  Isle  of  AVight.  The  Assembly  cer- 
tainly had  no  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  the  cecnmenical  creeds,  and 
teaches  it  in  its  own  standards.  And  yet  the  omission  of  all  allusion 
to  them  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  is  so  far  characteristic  as  it  reveals 
a  difference  of  stand -point.  The  Puritan  Assembly  was  unwilling  to 
adopt  any  rule  of  faith  except  the  Scripture  explained  by  itself;  while 
the  Episcopal  Church  was  reformed  on  the  basis  of  the  Scripture  as 
interpreted  by  the  ancient  Church,  or  at  all  events  Avith  respectful 
reference  to  primitive  creeds  and  canons. 

The  work  of  revision  was  suspended  by  an  order  of  Parliament,  Oct. 
12, 1643,  requiring  the  Assembly  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  Church 
government,  and  then  given  up  in  consequence  of  an  order  '  to  frame 
a  Confession  of  Faith  for  the  three  kingdoms,  according  to  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant.'  The  framing  of  the  AVestminster  Confession 
is  therefore  due  to  Scotch  iniluence  and  the  adoption  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant.^ 

'  The  'air  was  in  the  original  edition  of  15(!3  and  the  edition  of  1G28,  but  is  missing  in 
the  edition  of  1G30  and  other  English  editions,  and  also  in  the  American  Episcopal  revision ; 
see  Vol.  III.  p.  478. 

"^  'The  three  creeds  that  go  under  the  name  o/ the  Nicene  Creed,  Athanasius'  Creed,'  etc., 
instead  of  'The  three  Creeds,  Nicene  Creed,  Athanasian  Creed,'  etc.  Ussher  and  Vossius 
had  proved  the  post-Atliaiiasian  origin  of  the  creed  whicli  bears  his  name.  Lighlfoot  {Journal, 
p.  10)  notices,  probably  from  an  earlier  stage  of  the  debate,  another  change,  viz. :  'for  that 
the  matter  of  them  [for  thei/']  may  be  proved  by  most  certain  warrants  of  Holy  Scripture.' 
He  adds  that  'at  last  it  was  concluded  that  the  Creeds  should  be  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Thirty-nino  Articles.'     Comp.  Mitchell,  in  Minutes,  p.  542. 

^  See  this  important  document  and  its  history  above,  pp.  G89  sqq.  Marsden  says  (Later 
Puritans,  p.  90):  'The  taking  of  the  Covenant  in  Scotland  was  perhaps  the  most  solemn 
scene  in  the  history  of  nations.     The  forced  imposition  of  it  in  England  was  an  insult  and  a 
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This  was  a  wise  conclusion.  The  alteration  or  reconstruction  of  an 
established  creed  (except  in  minor  particulars)  is  in  itself  a  diflicult 
and  un<'-rateful  task,  and  more  apt  to  produce  confusion  than  harmony, 
as  is  shown  by  the  history  of  the  Kicene  Creed  and  the  Augsburg 
Confession. 

ΡΚΕΡΔΚΛΤΙΟΝ    OF    TUE   CONFESSION. 

The  first  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  prepare  matter  for  a  joint 
Confession  of  Faith  was  made  Aug.  20,  1044,  and  embraced,  besides 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  following  English- 
men :  Dr.  Gouge,  Mr.  Gataker,  Mr.  Arrowsinith,  Dr.  Temple,  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs, Mr.  Burges,  Mr.  Vines,  Dr.  Goodwin,  and  Dr.  Iloyle.  The 
chairman.  Dr.  AVilliam  Gouge,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  was  Minister 
of  Blackf riars,  London  (from  1608),  and  stood  in  high  veneration  among 
the  Puritans,  there  being  'scarce  a  lord  or  lady  or  citizen  of  quality 
in  or  about  the  (Mty  that  were  piously  inclined  but  they  sought  his 
acquaintance."  He  died  Dec.  12,  1G53,  seventy-nine  years  of  age. 
The  Connnittee  was  enlarged  Sept.  4,  1G14,  by  adding  Messrs.  Pal- 
mer, Newcomen,  llerle,  lieynolds,  AVilson,  Tuckney,  Smith,  Young, 
Ley,  and  Sedgwicke.^ 

This  Committee,  it  seems,  prepared  the  material  and  reported  in  the 
434th  session,  May  12, 1645,  when  a  smaller  Committee  was  appointed 
to  digest  the  material  into  a  formal  draught.  The  members  were  taken 
from  the  old  Connnittee,  with  Dr.  Gouge  as  chairman.  The  Scotch 
Commissioners  were  to  be  again  consulted.^  On  July  7tli,  1645,  Dr. 
Temple  made  a  report  of  a  part  of  the  Confession  touching  the  Holy 
Scripture,  which  was  read  and  debated.*  Tiie  following  day,  Reynolds, 
Ilerle,  and  Newcomen,  to  whom  were  afterwards  added  Tuckney  and 
AVhitaker,  were  appointed  a  Committee  'to  take  care  of  the  wording 
of  the  Confession,  as  it  is  voted  in  the  Assembly  from  time  to  time,  and 

bmlesque.'  Fuller  refutes  it  at  length  from  his  English  and  Episcopal  stand-point  {Church 
Ilinf.  Vol.  VI.  pp.  2Γ)9  sqq.).  It  certainly  turned  out  to  lie  a  blunder  in  England,  but  it  was 
a  sublime  blunder  for  a  noble  end,  and  not  Avithout  important  results,  among  wliich  is  the 
one  mentioned  in  the  text. 

'  Masson,  Vol.  II.  p.  .')18.  Gouge's  Commentary  on  Hebrews  was  republished,  18G0,  at 
Edinburgh,  in  3  vols.,  with  a  memoir,  in  which  he  is  called  '  tlie  fluher  of  the  London  min- 
isters ant!  tlie  oracle  of  his  time'  (p.  xii.). 

'  See  excerpts  from  Vol.  II.  of  the  MS.  Minutes,  in  Mitchell's  ed.  of  Mimiles  (wliich  begin 
Nov.  18,  1044),  p.  l.xxxvi. 

^  Mbiules,  ■p. 'dl.  *  lOid.  p.  no. 
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report  to  the  Assembly  when  they  think  fit  there  should  be  any  altera- 
tion in  the  words,'  after  first  consulting  '  with  the  Scotch  Commissioners 
or  any  one  of  them.' '  In  the  470tli  session,  July  16, 104:5,  the  heads  of 
the  Confession  were  distributed  among  three  large  committees  to  be 
elaborated  and  prepared  for  more  formal  discussion.'''  The  chapters 
were  reported,  read,  and  debated,  section  by  section,  and  sometimes 
word  by  word. 

The  sub-committees  sat  two  days  every  week,  and  reported  as  they 
progressed.  On  Sept.  25, 1646,  the  title  was  fixed  ('  The  Humble  Ad- 
vice,' etc.)  and  the  first  nineteen  chapters  Λvere  sent  up  to  the  House  of 
Commons  at  their  request.  A  few  days  afterwards  (Oct.  1)  a  duplicate 
was  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords.^  The  House  of  Lords  passed  these 
chapters,  after  a  third  reading,  unanimously  (Nov.  0).  The  House  of 
Commons  delayed  definite  action  till  the  whole  was  presented.  In  the 
752d  Session,Dec.  4, 1646,  the  Confession  was  completed  and  presented 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  a  copy  transcribed  with  great  pains 
by  Dr.  Burgess,  for  which  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  tlie  As- 
sembly.* 

The  Confession  was  thus  prepared  in  two  years  and  three  months, 
amid  many  interruptions  by  discussions  on  the  Catechism  and  on  dis- 
cipline. Xo  other  symbolical  book  cost  so  much  time  and  labor,  ex- 
cept the  Tridentine  and  Vatican  Decrees,  and  perliaps  the  Lutheran 
Formula  of  Concord.  Besides  the  chairman,  Drs.  Tuckne}^,  Arrow- 
smith,  Reynolds  (afterwards  bishop).  Temple,  Hoyle,  Palmer,  Herle, 
and  the  Scotch  divines  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  authors  of  the 
work. 

The  Confession  was  first  printed  Dec,  1646,  or  Jan.,  1647,  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  Parliament  and  the  Assembly,  without  the  Scripture 
proofs.  The  House  of  Commons,  not  satisfied,  expresslj'  requested  the 
Assembly  to  send  them  the  Scripture  texts  (April  22, 1647),  which  was 
promptly  done  (April  29).^    Whereupon  the  House  of  Commons  ordered 


'  Minutes,  p.  HO.  =  Ibid.  p.  114. 

^  I/nd.  pp.  290,  291  ;  Journals  of  the  H.  of  Commons,  Λ^οΐ.  IV.  p.  G77  ;  and  the  H.  of 
Lords,  Vol.  VIII.  pp.  505,  588. 

*  Minutes,  p.  308;  Journals  of  the  H.  of  Co)nmons,Vo\.  lY .  p.  739  ;  of  the  Zorrfs,  Vol.  VII  I. 
p.  597. 

^Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Vol.  V.  p.  151 ;  Minutes,  p.  352.  Baillie  (in  a  letter 
to  Spang,  Jan.  20,  lG47,Vol.  III.  p.  2)  ascribes  this  request  of  Parliament  to  the  'retarding 
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'that  six  hundred  copies,  and  no  more,  of  the  Advice  of  the  Assembly 
of  Divines  concci-nini^  the  Confession  of  Faith,  Avith  the  (juotations 
and  texts  of  Scripture  annexed,  presented  to  tliis  House,  and  hkewise 
six  lumdred  copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines 
npon  the  Niiieand-thirty  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  be  forth- 
Avitli  printed  for  the  service  of  both  Houses  and  of  the  Assembly  of 
Divines;  and  the  printer  is  enjoined  at  his  peril  not  to  print  more 
than  six  hundred  copies  of  each,  or  to  divulge  or  publish  any  of  them." 
At  the  same  time  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Assembly  was  passed  '  for 
their  great  pains  in  these  services.'  This  second  edition  appeared 
May,  1047,  and  contains  the  received  and  ecclesiastically  autliorized 
text.     It  must  not  be  confounded  Avith  tlie  revised  text  of  Parliament. 

THE    ACTION    OF    PARLIAMENT. 

The  House  of  Commons  began.  May  19, 1647,  the  considei'ation  of 
the  '  Humble  Advice,'  chapter  by  chapter,  resumed  it  in  October,  and 
completed  it  March  22, 1G48.  It  made  some  alterations  in  tlie  govern- 
mental chapters,  and  gave  the  document  the  title,  'Articles  of  Chris- 
tian Peligion  a})pruved  and  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  after 
Advice  had  with  the  Assembly  of  Divines  by  authority  of  Parliament 
sitting  at  Westminster.'^ 

The  House  of  Lords  agreed  to  all  the  alterations,  excepting  to  that  on 
marriage,  June  3,1648.  Whereupon  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
20th  of  June,  ordered  '  that  the  Articles  of  Christian  Peligion  sent 
from  the  Lords  with  some  alterations,  tlie  which  Avere  this  day  read, 
and  upon  the  question  agreed  unto,  be  forthwith  printed  and  published.' 
The  next  day  it  was  resolved  'that  the  texts  of  Scripture  be  printed 
with  the  Articles  of  Faith.' 

A  copy  of  the  authorized  edition  of  these  Articles  is  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum.  It  differs  from  the  Assembly's  Confession  by 
the  omission  of  the  entire  Ch.  XXX.  (on  Church  Censures)  and  Cli. 

party,' and  as  a  cliange  of  tactics  of  the  opponents,  :nul  remarks  that  the  Assemlily  omitted 
the  Scriptine  proofs  at  first  'only  to  eschew  the  oftense  of  the  House,  whose  ]>ractice  hiilierto 
lias  been  to  enact  nothing  of  religion  on  divine  light  or  h'criptnral  ground,  but  upon  their  own 
auihoiiiy  alone.' 

'  Journals,  Vol.  V.  p.  1Γ)Γ>,  and  λΠηιι/ρχ,  p.  3.")4. 

'The  original  title,  'Λ  Confession  of  Faith,'  was  voted  down  by  sixty-one  to  forty-one. 
— Minutes,  p.  415. 
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XXXI.  (on  Synods  and  Councils),  and  parts  of  Ch.  XX.  (§  4)  and  Ch. 
XXIV.  (§§  5,  6,  and  part  of  4). 

When,  after  Cromwell's  death,  the  Long  Parliament  was  restored 
in  1G50,  it  adopted  the  Confession  with  the  exception  of  Ch.  XXX. 
and  Ch.  XXXL,  and  requested  Dr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Calamy,  and  Mr. 
Manton  to  superintend  the  publication  (March  5, 1G60).' 

The  English  Parliament  thus  twice  indorsed  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession as  to  its  doctrinal  articles,  but  retained  an  Erastian  control 
over  matters  of  discipline.  With  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  the 
Confession  shared  the  fate  of  Presbyterianism  in  England. 

THE   ACTION   OF    TUE    GENERAL    ASSEMBLY    OF    SCOTLAND. 

The  Confession  was  at  once  brought  to  Scotland,  and  most  favorably 
received.^  The  Genei-al  Assembly  at  Edinburgh,  Aug.  27, 1647,  after 
careful  examination,  adopted  it  in  full  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of 
the  Westminster  divines,  declaring  it '  to  be  most  agreeable  to  the  Word 
of  God,  and  in  nothing  contrary  to  the  received  doctrine,  worship,  dis- 
cipline, and  government  of  this  Kirk,'  and  thankfully  acknowledging 
the  great  mercy  of  the  Lord,  '  in  that  so  excellent  a  Confession  of 
Faith  is  prepared,  and  thus  far  agreed  upon  in  both  kingdoms.'  The 
Scotch  Parliament  indorsed  this  action,  Feb.  7, 1649. 

Thus  the  Confession,  as  well  as  the  two  Catechisms,  received  the  full 
sanction  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities  of  Scotland. 
But  the  royal  sanction  was  not  obtained  till  1690,  under  W^illiam  and 
Mary.3 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  this  Confession  failed  in  its  native 
land,  and  succeeded  in  foreign  lands.  The  product  of  English  Pur- 
itans became  the  highest  standard  of  doctrine  for  Scotch  and  American 
Pi-esbyterians,  and  supplanted  the  older  Confession  of  their  own  Re- 


'  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  \o\.  VII.  p.  8G2 ;  Mitchell,  in  Minutes,  p.  417.  Mitch- 
ell gives  no  information  of  copies  of  this  edition. 

'  Baillie  brought  a  copy  of  the  first  edition,  without  proofs,  in  January  (Zei/ers,  Vol.  III. 
p.  2);  Gillespie  probably  a  copy  of  the  second  ed.,  with  proofs,  in  July,  when  he  returned. 
The  Assembly  ordered  an  edition  of  300  copies  to  be  printed  at  Edinburgh,  for  the  use  of 
the  members. — Minutes,  p.  419. 

'■'  See  the  Acts  of  the  Scotch  Assembly  and  Parliament,  and  of  the  English  Parliament,  in 
Minutes,  pp.  419  sqq. ;  in  the  Edinb.  cd.  of  the  Conf.,  1855;  and  in  Innes,  The  Law  of 
Creeds,  pp.  95  sqq. 

Vol.  I.— C  c  c 
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ft)riiiers.     Tlie  Shorter  Catechism,  however,  was  for  a  long  time  ex- 
tensively used  in  England. 

Another  remarkable  fact  is  that  the  English  authors,  with  their  sad 
experience  of  the  laws  of  uniformity,  never  intended  to  make  their 
Confession  binding  upon  the  conscience  as  a  document  for  subscrip- 
tion, while  the  Scots  adopted  it  at  once."  Dr.  M'Crie  accounts  for  this 
difference  partly  'by  national  idiosyncrasies,  partly  by  the  extreme 
desire  of  the  Scots  to  obtain  that  "covenanted  uniformity"  for  which 
England  was  not  prepared,  but  which  Scotland,  with  a  Church  fully 
organized  and  a  Parliament  favorably  dis])osed,  regarded  as  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  her  safety,  and  to  which  afterwards,  as  a  sacred  engagement, 
she  resolutely  climg,  in  hope  and  against  hope,  in  days  of  darkness  and 
storms.  In  England  Presbytery  had  yet  to  be  oi'ganized,  and  at  every 
step  it  encountered  conflicting  and  neutralizing  influences.' 

§  95.  Analysis  of  the  Westminster  Confession. 

SOURCES. 

The  Westminster  Confession  sets  forth  the  Calvinistic  system  in  its 
scholastic  maturity  after  it  had  passed  through  the  sharp  conflict  with 
Anninianism  in  Holland,  and  as  it  had  shaped  itself  in  the  minds  of 
Scotch  Presbytei'ians  and  Englisli  Puritans  during  their  conflict  with 
Iligh-Church  prelacy.  The  leading  ideas,  with  the  exception  of  the 
theory  of  the  Cliristian  Sabbath,  were  of  Continental  growth,  but  the 
form  was  entirely  English. 

Tlie  framci-s  of  the  Confession  were  no  doubt  quite  familiar  with 
Continental  theology;  Latin  was  then  still  the  theological  language; 
the  Arminian  controversy  had  excited  the  greatest  attention  in  England, 
and  agitated  the  pulpit  and  the  press  for  years;  the  English  Church 
was  Mell  repi-esented  at  the  Synod  of  Dort ;   several  divines  of  the 

'  Dr.  Tuckney,  one  of  the  chief  authors  of  the  Confession  and  Catechisms,  says:  '  For  the 
matter  of  imposing  upon  I  am  not  guilty.  In  the  Assembly  I  gave  my  vote  with  others  that 
the  Confession  of  Faith  put  out  by  authority  should  not  be  required  to  be  either  sworn  or 
subscribed  to — our  having  been  burnt  in  the  baud  in  tliat  kind  before;  but  [only]  so  as  not 
to  lie  publicly  preached  or  written  against'  (quoted  by  M'Crie,  Annalx,  γι.  22\).  Baxter,  also, 
while  highly  recommending  the  Westminster  Standards,  expressed  the  liope  that  'the  As- 
sembly intended  not  all  that  long  Confession  and  those  Catechisms  to  be  imposed  as  a  test 
of  Ciiiistian  communion,  nor  to  disown  all  that  scrupled  every  word  in  it  [them].  If  they 
did,  I  could  not  have  commended  it  for  any  such  use,  though  it  be  usefid  for  the  instruction 
of  finiilies'  (Sylvester's  L!/e  n/ Baxter,]!.  IL'-J,  quoted  by  ISI'Crie,  ji.  222). 
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Assembly  had  spent  some  time  in  Holland,  where  they  found  a  hos- 
pitable refuge  from  persecution  under  Charles  I.,  and  were  treated 
with  great  respect  by  the  Dutch  ministers  and  divines.^ 

But  while  the  Confession  had  the  benefit  of  the  Continental  theol- 
ogy, and  embodied  the  results  of  the  Arminian  controversy,  it  was  not 
framed  on  the  model  of  any  Continental  Confession,  nor  of  the  earlier 
Scottish  Confessions,  notwithstanding  the  presence  and  influence  of 
the  Commissioners  from  the  Church  of  Scotland.  On  the  contrary,  it 
kept  in  the  track  of  the  English  Articles  of  Tieligion,  which  the  Assem- 
bly was  at  first  directed  to  revise,  and  with  Avhicli  it  was  essentially 
agreed.  It  wished  to  carry  on  that  line  of  development  which  was 
begun,  sevei'al  years  before  the  Arminian  controvers}•,  by  the  framers 
of  the  Lambeth  Articles  (1595),  and  which  was  continued  by  Arch- 
bishop Ussher  in  the  Irish  Articles  (1615).^  It  is  a  Calvinistic  comple- 
tion and  sharper  logical  statement  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  which  stopped  with  the  less  definite  Augustinian  scheme, 
and  left  a  considerable  margin  for  different  interpretations.  In  point 
of  theological  ability  and  fullness  it  is  far  superior  to  its  predecessors. 

The  Westminster  Confession  agrees  more  particularly  with  the  Arti- 
cles which  Avere  adopted  by  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland,  but  after- 
wards set  aside  by  Archbishop  Laud  through  the  Earl  of  Strafford. 
This  is  manifest  in  the  order  and  arrangement,  in  the  titles  of  chapters, 
in  phraseology,  and  especially  in  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
Calvin's  theology — the  doctrine  of  Predestination  and  of  the  Sacra- 
ments. The  ]"esemblance  is  so  striking  that  it  must  have  been  in- 
tended for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  essential  agreement  of  the 
Assembly  with  the  doctrinal  standards  of  the  English  and  Irish  Ref- 
ormation. Ussher  himself  had  pursued  the  same  course  and  incor- 
porated in  his  work  the  substance  of  the  English  Articles  and  the 
full  text  of  the  Lambeth  Articles.  He  Avas  a  doctrinal  Puritan,  and 
although  he  declined  the  invitation  to  a  seat  in  the  Assembly,  he 
was  highly  esteemed  by  the  members  for  his  learning,  orthodoxy,  and 

'  Dr.  M'Crie  (Aiinals,  p.  177)  asserts  ΛνϊΐΙιοαΙ  proof  that  the  '  Westm.  Conf.  bears  unmis- 
takabl}•  the  stamp  of  the  Dutch  theology  in  the  sharp  distinctions,  logical  forms,  and  judicial 
terms  into  which  the  reformed  doctrine  had  gradually  moulded  itself  under  the  red  heat  of 
the  Arminian  and  Socinian  controversies.'  This  is  an  error  if  we  look  to  the  direct  source. 
See  below. 

■  See  pp.  G,">S  and  662. 
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piety.     His  friend,  Dr.  Ilojle,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Dublin,  Le- 
lonf'ed  to  the  committee  M"hich  framed  the  Confession.' 

The  following  tables  \vill  illustrate  the  relation  of  the  "Westminster 
Confession  to  the  preceding  standards  of  the  English  and  Irish  Church, 


WESTMINSTER  CONFESSION.      1C47. 

CiiArTER  I. — Of  Holt  Scriptuuh. 

VII.  Λ11  tilings  in  Scripture  are  not  alike 
plain  in  themselves,  nor  alike  clear  unto  all ; 
vet  those  Ιΐιϊηΐβ  wliich  are  necessary  to  be 
Icnown,  believed,  and  observed  for  salvation 
are  so  clearly  propounded  and  o))ened  in  some 
place  of  Scripture  or  other,  that  not-  only  the 
learned,  but  the  unlearned^  in  a  due  use  of  the 
ordinary  means,  may  attain  unto  a  sufiicient 
understanding  of  them. 

Chai'tek  II. — Of  God  axd  of  the  Holt 
Trinity. 

I.  There  is  hut  one  only  livinrj  and  true  God, 
who  is  infinite  in  being  and  perfection,  a  most 
pure  spirit,  invisible,  without  body,  jiurts,  or 
2)assious,  etc. 

III.  In  lite  unity  of  the  Godhead  there  be 
three  persons,  of  one  suhstanre,  poirer,  and  eter- 
nity— God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

CiiAi'TER  III.— Of  God's  Eternal  Decree. 

I.  God  from  all  eternity  did,  by  the  most 
wise  and  holy  counsel  of  his  own  will,  freely 
and  unchangeably  ordain  ivhatsoever  conies  to 
pass ;  yet  so  as  thereby  neither  is  God  tlie  au- 
thor of  sin,  nor  is  violence  offered  to  the  will 
of  the  creatures,  nor  is  the  liberty  or  contin- 
(jenry  of  second  causes  taken  away,  but  rather 
established. 

III.  By  tlie  decree  of  God,  for  the  manifes- 
tation of  his  glory,  some  men  and  angels  are 
j)redestinated  unto  everlasting  life,  and  others 
foreordained  to  everlasting  death. 

IV.  These  angels  and  men,  thus  predesti- 
nated and  foreordained,  are  jiarticularly  and 
unchangeably  designed  ;  and  their  number  is 
so  certain  and  definite  that  it  can  not  be  either 
increased  or  diminished. 

V.  Those  of  mankind  that  arc  jiredeslinafed 
unto  life,  (iod.  before  the  fovndalion  of  the 
tvorld  was  liid,  according  to  his  eternal  and 
immutable  jmrpose,  and  the  secret  counsel  and 
good  pleasure  of  his  will,  hath  chosen  in  Christ 
unto  everlasting  glory,  out  of  his  mere  free 
grace  and  love,  without  any  foresight  of  faith 
or  good  ivorks,  or  perseverance  in  either  of 
them,  or  any  other  thing  in  the  creature,  as 


IRISH  ARTICLES.      1615. 

Of  Holy  Scrii'Ture. 

ΐ>.  Although  there  be  some  hard  things  in 
the  Scripture,  .  .  .  yet  all  things  necessary 
to  be  known  unto  everlasting  salvation  are 
clearly  delivered  therein  ;  and  nothing  of  that 
kind  is  spoken  under  dark  mysteries  in  one 
place  which  is  not  in  other  places  spoken 
more  familiarly  and  ])lainly,  to  the  capacity 
both  of  learned  and  unlearned. 

Of  Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity. 

8.  There  is  but  one  living  and  true  God, 
everlasting,  ivithout  body,  j>arts,  or  passions, 
of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  etc. 

And  in  unity  of  this  Godhead,  there  be  three 
persons  of  one  and  the  same  substance,  jiowcr, 
and  eternity — the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost.     [English  Art,  I.] 

Of  God's  Eternal  Decree  and  Predes- 
tination. 

11.  God,  from  all  eternity,  did,  by  his  un- 
changeable counsel,  ordain  whatsoever  in  time 
should  come  to  pass :  yet  so  as  thereby  no  vio- 
lence is  offered  to  the  wills  of  the  rea.ionable 
creatures,  and  neither  the  liberty  nor  the  con- 
tingency of  the  second  causes  is  taken  away, 
but  established  rather. 

12.  By  the  same  eternal  cotmsel  God  hath 
predestinated  .tome  unto  life,  and  reprobated 
some  unto  death  :  of  both  which  there  is  a 
certain  number  known  oidy  to  God,  which  can 
neither  be  increased  nor  iliminishcd.  [See 
Lambeth  Art.  I.  and  HI.] 


13.  Predestination  to  life  is  the  everlasting 
purpose  of  God.  whereby,  before  the  founda- 
tions of  the  world  were  laid,  he  hatii  constant- 
ly decreed  in  his  secret  counsel  to  deliver  from 
curse  and  damnation  those  wliom  he  hath 
chosen  in  Christ  out  of  mankind,  and  to  bring 
them  by  Christ  unto  everlasting  salvation,  as 
vessels  made  to  honor. 

14.  The  cause  moving  God  io  predestinate 


>  This  agreement  was  first  brought  to  light  and  set  forth  in  detail  by  Prof.  Mitchell,  of  St. 
Andrews,  in  the  i)ampldet  above  quoted,  and  also  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Minutes,  p.  xlvii. 
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conditions,  or  causes  movinrj  him  thereunto 
and  ail  to  tlie  praise  of  iiis  glorious  grace. 


VI.  As  God  hath  appointed  the  elect  unto 
glory,  so  hath  he,  by  the  eternal  and  most 
free  purpose  of  his  will,  foreordained  all  the 
means  thereunto.  Wiierefore  they  who  are 
elected,  being  fallen  in  Adam,  are  redeemed 
by  Christ ;  are  effectually  called  to  faith  in 
Christ  by  Ids  Spirit  icorking  in  due  season; 
are  jusiijied,  adopted,  sanctified,  and  kept  by 
his  power  through  faith  unto  salvation.  Nei- 
ther are  any  other  redeemed  by  Christ,  effec- 
tually called,  justified,  adopted,  sanctified,  and 
saved,  but  the  elect  only. 

VII.  The  rest  of  mankind  God  was  pleased, 
according  to  the  unsearcliable  counsel  of  his 
own  will,  wiiereby  he  extendetli  or  withhold- 
eth  mercy  as  he  jjleaseth,  for  the  glory  of  iiis 
sovereign  power  over  his  creatures,  to  pass  by, 
and  to  ordain  them  to  dishonor  and  wrath  for 
their  sin,  to  the  praise  of  his  glorious  justice. 
[Comp.  Irish  Art.  §14:  '  leaving  the  rest  to 
be  spectacles  of  liis  justice.'^ 

VIII.  The  doctrine  of  this  high  mystery  of 
predestination  is  to  be  handled  witli  special 
prudence  and  care,  that  men  attending  to  the 
will  of  God  revealed  in  his  W^ord,  and  yielding 
obedience  thereunto,  may,  from  the  certainty 
of  their  efltectual  vocation,  be  assured  of  their 
eternal  election. 

So  shall  this  doctrine  afford  matter  of  praise, 
reverence,  and  admiration  of  God,  and  of  hu- 
mility, diligence,  and  abundant  consolation,  to 
all  that  sincerely  obey  the  gospel. 

Chapter  V. — Of  Providence. 

IV.  [His  providence]  extendetli  itself  even 
to  the  first  fall,  and  all  other  sins  of  angels  and 
men,  and  thnt  not  bi/  a  bare  permission,  but 
such  as  has  joined  with  it  a  most  wise  and 
powerful  bounding,  and  otherwise  ordering 
and  (jorerning  of  them  in  a  manifold  dispensa- 
tion to  his  own  holy  ends :  yet  so  as  the  sin- 
fulness thereof  proceedeth  only  from  the  creat- 
ure and  not  from  God,  who,  being  most  holy 
and  righteous,  neither  is  nor  can  be  the  author 
or  approver  of  sin. 

Chapter  VI. — Of  the  Fall  of  Man,  of 

Sin,  etc. 

V.  This  corruption  of  nature,  during  this 
life,  doth  remain  in  those  that  are  regenerated: 
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unto  life  is  not  the  foreseeing  of  faith,  or  per- 
severance, or  good  worLs,  or  of  any  thing  which 
is  in  the  person  predestinated,  but  only  the 
good  pleasure  of  God  himself  For  all  tilings 
being  ordained  for  the  manifestation  of  his 
glory,  and  his  glory  being  to  appear  both  in 
the  works  of  his  mercy  and  of  his  justice,  it 
seemed  good  to  his  heavenly  wisdom  to  choose 
out  a  certain  number  towards  whom  he  would 
extend  his  undeserved  mercy,  leaving  the  rest 
to  be  spectacles  of  his  justice. 

15.  Such  as  are  predestinated  unto  life,  be 
called  according  unto  God's  purpose  {his  Spirit 
working  in  due  season)  and  through  grace  they 
obey  the  calling,  tliey  he  justified  freely,  they 
be  made  sons  of  God  by  adoption,  they  be 
made  like  the  image  of  iiis  only-begotten  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  they  walk  religiously  in  good 
works,  and  at  length,  by  God's  mercy  they 
attain  to  everlasting  felicity.  But  such  as  are 
not  predestinated  to  salvation  shall  finally  be 
condemned  for  their  sins.  [English  Art. 
XVII. ;  Lambeth  Art.  II.] 

32.  None  can  come  unto  Christ  unless  it  be 
given  unto  iiim,  and  unless  the  Father  draw 
him.  And  all  men  are  not  so  drawn  by  the 
Father  that  they  may  come  unto  the  Son. 
Neither  is  there  such  a  suflicient  measure  of 
grace  vouchsafed  unto  every  man  whereby  he 
is  enabled  to  come  unto  everlasting  life. 
[Lambeth  Art.  VII.,  VIIL,  IX.] 

17.  Wemnst  receive  God's  promises  in  such 
wise  as  they  be  generally  set  forth  unto  us  in 
Holy  Scripture ;  and  in  our  doings,  that  will 
of  God  is  to  be  followed  Avhich  we  have  ex- 
pressly declared  unto  us  in  the  Word  of  God. 
[English  Art.  XVII.] 

16.  The  godlike  consideration  of  predestina- 
tion and  our  election  in  Christ  is  full  of  sweet, 
pleasant,  and  unspeakable  comfort  to  godly 
persons,  etc.     [English  Art.  XVII.] 

Of  the  Fall  of  Man,  etc. 

28.  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin  ;  howbeithe 
doth  not  only  permit,  but  also  by  his  providence 
govern  and  order  the  same,  guiding  it  in  such 
sort  by  his  infinite  wisdom  as  it  turneth  to 
the  manifestation  of  his  own  glory,  and  to  the 
srood  of  his  elect. 


Of  Original  Sin. 

24.  This  corruption  of  nature  doth  remain 
even  in  those  that  are  regenerated ;  .  .  .  And 
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and  altlioiigh  it  be  throiigli  Clirist  piinloneJ 
and  niortilied.  yet  both  itself  and  all  the  mo- 
tiaiis  thereof  are  truly  and  properly  sin. 


Chm'tkrVIII. — Of  Christ  Tin:  Μεπιλγοκ. 

If.  The  Son  of  God,  the  second  )  erson  in 
the  Trinity,  being  vcrji  ami  etcrwtl  (iod,  of 
one  suhstiinre  and  eciual  with  tlw  Father,  did, 
when  the  fullness  of  time  was  come,  take  upon 
him  man's  nature,  with  all  the  essential  prop- 
erties and  common  infirmities  thereof,  yet 
without  sin  :  being  conceived  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin 
iMari/,  of  her  sidistaitre.  So  that  tiro  ivhole, 
perfect,  and  distinct  natures,  the  (lodhead  and 
the  manhood,  were  inseparably  joined  together 
in  one  person,  wdthout  conversion,  composi- 
tion, or  confusion.  AVhich  person  is  veri/  God, 
and  very  man,  yet  one  Christ ;  the  only  Media- 
tor between  God  and  man. 

Chapter  XVI. — Of  Good  Works. 

I.  Good  w'orks  are  only  such  as  God  hath 
commanded  in  his  holjj  Word,  and  not  such 
as,  without  the  icarrant  thereof,  are  devised  b)/ 
men,  out  of  blind  zeal,  or  njion  any  pretense  of 
good  intention. 


CilAPTlCR     XVII. — Of     the    PEESEVEItANCE 

OF  THE  Saints. 

I.  They  whom  God  hath  accepted  in  his  Be- 
loved, etiectually  called,  and  sanctified  by  his 
Spirit,  can  neither  totaJlij  nor  Jinalhi  fall  awai/ 
fiom  the  state  of  giace ;  but  shall  certainly 
])ersevere  therein  to  the  end,  and  be  eternally 
saved. 

Chapter   XXI. — Of  Ricligious   Wousiiii• 
AND  the  Sabbath  Day. 

II.  Religious  worship  is  to  be  given  to  (ϊοιΙ 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  him 
alone. 

VIII.  This  Sabbath  is  then  kept  holy  imto 
the  Lord,  when  men  ...  do  not  oidy  ob- 
serve an  holy  rest  all  the  day  fiom  their  own 
works,  words,  and  tiioughts  ai)out  their  world- 
ly emjjloyments  and  recreations,  but  also  are 
taken  up  the  whole  time  in  xhc  pnblir  and  jtri- 
rnte  exercises  of  bis  worshij),  and  in  the  duties 
of  necessity  and  mercy. 

Chapticr  XXIII.— Of  thi;  Civil   Magis- 
tuatk. 

III.  The  Civil  Magistrate  mnv  not  assume 
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howsoever  for  Christ's  sake  there  be  no  con- 
demnation to  such  as  are  regenerate  and  do 
believe,  yet  doth  the  ajjostle  acknowledge  that 
in  itself  this  concu])isccnce  hath  the  nature  of 
sin.     [English  Art.  IX.] 

Of  Christ,  the  Mediator  of  thk  Second 
Covenant. 

29.  The  Son,  which  is  the  Word  of  the  Fa- 
ther, begotten  from  everlasting  of  the  Father, 
the  true  and  eternal  God,  of  one  substance  with 
the  Father,  took  man's  nature  in  the  wovd)  of 
the  blessed  Virgin,  of  her  substance:  so  that 
two  whole  and  perfect  natures,  that  is  to  say, 
the  Godhead  and  manhood,  ivere  inseparably 
joined  in  one  person,  making  one  Christ  very 
God  and  very  Man.     [English  Art.  II.] 


Of  Sanctification  and  Good  Works. 

42.  The  works  Λvhich  God  would  have  his 
people  to  walk  in  are  such  as  he  hath  com- 
manded in  his  Holy  Scripture,  and  not  such 
works  as  men  have  devised  out  of  their  own 
brain,  of  a  blind  zeal  and  devotion,  without 
the  ivarrant  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Of  Justification  and  Faith. 

;]8.  Λ  true,  lively,  justifying  faith,  and  the 
sanctifying  Spirit  of  God,  is  not  extinguished, 
nor  vanisheth  nivay,  in  the  regenerate,  either 
Jinally  or  totally.      [Lambeth  Art.  V.] 


Of  the  Servici•;  of  God. 

Γ)4.  All  religious  worship  ought  to  be  given 
to  God  alone. 

Γ)6.  The  first  day  of  the  week,  which  is  the 
Lord's  day,  is  wholly  to  be  dedicated  unto  the 
service  of  God  ;  and  therefore  we  are  bound 
therein  to  lest  from  om•  common  and  daily 
business,  and  to  bestow  that  leisure  upon  holy 
exercises,  both  public  and  private. 


Of  the  Civil  Magistrate. 


.58.  .  .  .  Neither  do  we  give  tmto  him  hereby 


to  himsdi' the  administration  (f  the  Word  and    the  administration  of  the    \yord  and  sacra- 
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sacrmnenix,  or  the  power  of  the  kcijs  of  the 
kingdom  of  lieaven. 

Chapter  XXV. — Of  the  Church. 

I.  The  Catholic,  or  Universal  Church,  whicli 
is  invisible,  consists  of  the  wliole  number  of 
the  elect  that  have  been,  are,  or  shall  be  r/ath- 
ered  into  one,  under  Christ,  the  head  thereof ; 
and  is  the  spouse,  tiie  body,  the  fullness  of 
him  who  filleth  all  in  all. 

Chavter  XXVIII. — Of  Baptism. 

I.  Baptism  is  a  sacrament  of  the  New  Test- 
ament, ordained  by  Jesus  Christ,  not  only  for 
the  solemn  admission  of  the  party  baj)tized 
into  the  visible  Church ;  but  also  to  be  unto  him 
a  sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  of  his 
ingrafting  into  Christ,  of  regenerutioii,  of  re- 
mission of  sins,  and  of  iiis  giving  up  unto  God, 
tlirotigli  Jesus  Christ  to  walk  in  newness  of 
life. 

Chapter  XXIX.— Of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

I.  The  sacrament  of  his  body  and  blood 
.  .  .  for  the  perpetual  remembrance  of  the 
sacrifice  of  himself  in  his  death,  the  sealinr/  all 
the  benefits  thereof  unto  true  believers,  their 
spiritual  7iourishment  and f/rowtk  in  him. 

VII.  Worthy  receivers,  outwardly  partaking 
of  the  visible  elements  in  this  sacrament,  do 
then  also  inwardly  by  faith,  reallij  and  indeed, 
yet  not  carnalh'  and  corporally,  but  spiritually, 
receive  and  feed  upon  Christ  crucified,  and  all 
benefits  of  his  death  :  the  bodij  and  blood  of 
Christ  being  then  not  corporally  or  carnally 
in,  with,  or  under  the  bread  anij  ;vine,  yet  as 
realli),  but  spiritually,  present  to  tiie  faith  of 
believers  in  that  ordinance,  as  the  elements 
themselves  are  to  the  outward  senses. 

VIII.  Although  ignorant  and  wickeil  men 
receive  the  outward  elements  in  this  sacra- 
ment, yet  they  receive  not  the  thing  signified 
thereby  ;  but  by  their  unworthy  coming  there- 
unto are  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord,  to  their  own  damnation.  Wherefore, 
all  ignorant  and  ungodly  persons,  as  they  are 
unfit  to  enjoy  communion  with  him,  so  are 
they  unworthy  of  the  Lord's  table,  and  can  not, 
witiiout  great  sin  against  Christ,  while  they 
remain  such,  partake  of  these  holy  mysteries, 
or  be  admitted  thereto. 
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vients,  or  the  poiver  of  the  keys,  etc. 
English  Art.  XXXVIL] 


[See 


Of  the  Church,  etc. 

68.  There  is  but  one  Catholic  Church,  out 
of  which  there  is  no  salvation  :  containing  the 
universal  company  of  all  the  saints  that  ever 
were,  are,  or  shall  be  gathered  together  in  one 
body,  under  one  head,  Christ  Jesus. 


Of  Baptism. 

89.  Baptism  is  not  only  an  outward  sign  of 
our  profession,  .  .  .  but  much  more  a  sacra- 
ment of  our  admission  into  the  Church,  sealing 
unto  us  our  new  birth  (and  conse(|uently  our 
justification,  adoption,  and  sanctification)  by 
the  communion  which  we  have  with  Jesus 
Christ.     [English  Art.  XXVII.] 


Of  thi•:  Lord's  Supper. 

92.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  not  onl}'  a  sign, 
but  much  more  a  sacrament  of  oiu•  preserva- 
tion in  the  Church,  sealing  unto  us  our  sjiirittial 
nourishment  and  continual  growth  in  Christ. 
[English  Art.  XXVI II.] 

94.  But  in  the  inward  and  spiritual  part 
the  same  body  and  blood  is  really  and  sub- 
stantially presented  unto  all  those  Avho  have 
grace  to  receive  the  Son  of  God,  even  to  all 
those  that  believe  in  his  name.  And  unto  such 
as  in  this  manner  do  worthily  and  λ\\ύ\  fiith 
repair  unto  the  Lord's  table,  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  is  not  only  signified  and  offered,  but 
also  truly  e.\hibited  and  cominunicated. 


90.  The  wicked,  and  such  as  want  a  lively 
faith, although  they  do  carnally  and  visibly  (as 
St.  Augustine  speaketh)  press  with  their  teeth 
the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
yet  in  no  wise  are  they  made  partakers  of 
Christ ;  but  rather  to  their  condemnation  do 
eat  and  drink  the  sign  or  sacrament  of  so  great 
a  thing.     [English  Art.  XXIX.] 


CONTENTS. 

Neal  says :   '  Though   all  the   divines  were   in   the   anti-Arniinian 
scheme,  yet  some  had  a  greater  latitude  than  others.     I  find  in  my 
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MS.  the  dissent  of  several  nieinbers  against  some  expressions  relating 
to  reprobation,  to  the  imputation  of  the  active  as  well  as  passive  obe- 
dience of  Christ,  and  to  several  passages  in  the  chapter  on  liberty  of 
conscience  and  Church  discipline ;  but  the  Confession,  as  far  as  re- 
lated to  articles  of  faith,  passed  the  Assembly  and  Parliament  by  a 
very  great  majorit}'.'  ^  Neal  does  not  specify  the  differences  to  which 
he  alludes.  Since  the  publication  of  the  Mimites  we  are  enabled  to 
ascertain  them,  at  least  to  some  extent,  from  the  meagre  and  -broken 
reports  of  debates  on  election  and  reprobation,  on  the  fall  of  Adam, 
on  the  Covenants,  on  providence,  free-will,  creation,  justification,  sanc- 
tiiication,  the  sacraments,  and  other  topics.  In  most  cases  the  fact  is 
simply  mentioned  that  there  was  a  debate ;  in  others  brief  extracts  of 
speeches  are  given  which  lOAcal  minor  differences  of  views,  though 
not  of  parties,  or  even  of  schools.  The  debates  on  Church  government 
were  much  more  serious  and  heated.  The  harmony  of  so  many 
scholars  from  all  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  on  a  whole  scheme 
of  divinity,  is  truly  sm-prising,  and  accounts  for  their  sanguine  hopes 
of  securing  a  doctrinal  uniformity  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

The  Confession  consists  of  thirty-three  chapters,  which  cover,  in  nat- 
ural order,  all  the  leading  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  from  the  cre- 
ation to  the  final  judgment.  It  exhibits  the  consensus  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  on  the  Continent  and  in  England  and  Scotland,  which  Avas 
one  of  the  objects  of  Parliament  intrusted  to  the  Assembly. 

niBLIOLOGY. 

Following  the  precedent  of  most  of  the  Continental  Eeformed 
Confessions  and  the  Irish  Articles,  the  "Westminster  formulary  prop- 
erly begins  with  the  Bible,  on  which  all  our  theology  must  be  based, 
and  sets  forth  its  divine  inspiration,  authority,  and  sufficiency  as  an 
infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  in  opposition  both  to  Romanism, 
which  elevates  ecclesiastical  tradition  to  the  dignity  of  a  joint  rule  of 
faith,  and  to  Rationalism,  which  teaches  the  sufficiency  of  natural 
reason.  It  excludes  the  Jewish  Apocrypha  entirely  from  the  Canon, 
while  in  the  English  and  Irish  Articles  they  are  at  least  enumerated, 
though   distinguished   from   the    canonical  books.'      The   Confession 

'  Vol.  II.  p.  41. 

*  The  Lutheran  svmbols  make  no  such  distinction  and  erne  no  list  of  the  canonical  books. 
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gives  to  reason,  or  the  light  of  nature,  its  proper  place,  distinguishes 
between  the  original  Scripture  and  the  translations,  maintains  tlie  true 
exegetical  principle  of  the  self-interpretation  of  Scripture  in  the  light 
of  the  Spirit  that  inspired  it,  and  carefully  avoids  conmiitting  itself  to 
any  mechanical  or  magical  or  any  other  particular  theory  concerning 
the  mode  and  degrees  of  inspiration,  or  obstructing  the  investigation  of 
critical  questions  concerning  the  text  and  the  authorship  (as  distinct 
from  the  canonicity)  of  the  sevei'al  books.'  It  rests  the  authority  of 
the  Bible  on  its  own  intrinsic  excellence  and  the  internal  testimony 
of  the  Spirit  rather  than  the  external  testimony  of  the  Church,  how- 
ever valuable  this  is  as  a  continuous  witness.^ 

No  other  Protestant  symbol  has  such  a  clear,  judicious,  concise,  and 
exhaustive  statement  of  this  fundamental  article  of  Protestantism. 
It  has  been  pronounced  equal  in  ability  to  the  Tridentine  decree 
on  justification.^  It  may  more  aptly  be  compared  to  the  Tri- 
dentine decree  on  Scripture  and  tradition  (Sess.  IV.)  and  the  re- 
cent Vatican  decree  on  the  dogmatic  constitution  of  the  Catholic 
faith  (Sess.  III.),  as  far  as  this  relates  to  reason  and  revelation,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  best  Protestant  counter j)art  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrhie  of  the  rule  of  faith.  The  Confession  plants  itself 
exclusively  on  the  Bible  platform,  without  in  the  least  depreciating 
the  invaluable  aid  of  human  learning  —  patristic,  scholastic,  and  mod- 


They  have  no  separate  article  on  the  Scriptures  at  all,  beyond  the  important  statement  in 
the  introduction  to  tlie  Formula  of  Concord. 

'  Thus  we  find  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  named  separately,  and  not  included  in 
'■fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul,'  as  in  the  Belgic  Confession.  Canonicity  is  not  necessarily  de- 
pendent on  a  traditional  view  of  authorship  or  genuineness. 

^  Ch.  I.  5  :  '  We  may  be  moved  and  induced  by  the  testimony  of  the  Church  to  an  high 
and  reverent  esteem  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  heavenliness  of  the  matter,  the  efficacy 
of  the  doctrine,  the  majesty  of  the  style,  the  consent  of  all  the  parts,  the  scope  of  the  whole 
(which  is  to  give  all  glory  to  God),  the  full  discoveiy  it  makes  of  the  only  Avay  of  man's  sal- 
vation, the  many  other  incomparable  excellencies,  and  the  entire  perfection  thereof,  are  ar- 
guments whereby  it  doth  abundantly  evidence  itself  to  be  the  AVord  of  God ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing, our  full  persuasion  and  assurance  of  the  infallible  truth  and  divine  authority  tliereof 
is  from  the  inward  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  bearing  witness  by  and  witii  the  Word  in  our 
hearts.' 

^  While  arguing  ciqamst  creeds  and  councils,  Dean  Stanley  (in  the  Contemp.  Rev.  for  Aug. 
1874,  p.  49!•)  writes  :  '  Is  there  any  single  theological  question  which  any  council  or  synod  has 
argued  and  decided  with  an  ability  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  great  theologians,  lay  or  cler- 
ical ?  The  nearest  approaches  to  it  are  the  chapters  on  Justification  in  the  Decrees  of  Trent, 
and  on  the  Bible  in  the  Westminster  Confession.'  Comp.  also  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Mitchell, 
Introd.  to  Minutes,  p.  xlix. 
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em — in  its  own  proper  place,  as  a  means  to  an  end  and  an  aid  in 
ascertaining  the  true  sense  of  the  mind  of  the  Uoly  Spirit,  \vlio 
through  his  own  inspired  Word  must  alternately  decide  all  questions 
of  the  Christian  faith  and  duty.  It  is  clear  that  Protestantism  must 
sink  or  swim  with  this  principle.  Criticism,  philosophy,  and  science 
may  sweep  away  human  traditions,  confessions,  creeds,  and  other  out- 
works, but  they  can  never  destroy  the  fortress  of  God's  Word,  which 
liveth  and  abideth  forever. 

TnEOLOGY    AND   CIIRISTOLOGY. 

Ch.  II.,  'Of  the  Trinity,'  and  Ch.  XVIIL,  'Of  Christ  the  Media- 
tor,' contain  one  of  the  best  statements  of  the  Nicene  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  and  of  the  Chalcedonian  Cliristology,  as  held  by  all  orthodox 
Churches.  On  these  articles  the  evangelical  Protestant  Confessions 
are  entirely  agreed. 

rKEDESTINATION. 

Ch.  III.,  'Of  God's  Eternal  Decree,"  Cli.V.,  'Of  Providence,'  Ch. 
IX.,  '  Of  Free  Will,'  and  Ch.  XVIIL,  '  Of  the  Perseverance  of  the 
Saints,'  are  closely  connected.  They  present  a  logical  chain  of  ideas 
Mhicli  make  up  what  is  technically  called  '  the  Calvinistic  system,'  as 
developed  first  by  Calvin  himself  against  Pomanism,  then  in  Holland 
and  England  against  Arminianism. 

This  system  had  at  that  time  a  powei'fid  hold  upon  tlie  serious  re- 
ligious minds  in  England  and  Scotland,  including  many  leading  Epis- 
copal divines  (not  of  the  Laudian  type)  who  otherwise  had  no  sympa- 
thy with  Puritanism,  and  ridiculed  it  with  bitter  sarcasm,  like  Dr. 
South.  Even  the  authorized  English  version  of  the  Bible  (1611)  has 
been  charged  by  Arminians  with  a  Calvinistic  bias,  while  Calvinistshave 
never  complained  of  any  defect  in  this  respect.^     The  only  question  in 

'  The  English  and  Scotch  editions  nse  the  .singidur,  some  American  editions  the  plural  (as 
in  tlie  Catechisms).  There  was  a  dispute  in  tiie  Assembly  about  decree  and  decrees.  Sev- 
eral members  were  opposed  to  dividing  the  one,  all-comprehending  decree  of  God.  Seaman 
said  :  'All  the  odious  doctrine  of  tiie  Arminians  is  from  tiieir  distinguishing  of  the  decrees, 
but  our  divines  say  they  are  one  and  the  same  decree.'  Reynolds  dilfered.  See  Minntex, 
p.  l.")l.  I{ut  both  Catecliisms  in  all  editions  have  dec.rcex  (comprehended  under  the  one 
jiurpoxe  of  God;  see  Shorter  Catechism,  Quest.  7). 

"  The  charge  derives  some  plausibility  from  tlie  fact  that  the  supralapsarian  Beza,  by  his 
Greek  Testament  and  his  Latin  translation  and  notes,  exerted  a  marked  influence  on  the  trans- 
lators. It  is  supported  chiefly  by  three  passages.  In  Matt.  xx.  2;>,  the  words  'it  shall  be 
given'  are  unnecessarily  inserted  (after  the  precedent  of  the  Geneva  version).     In  Acts  ii. 
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the  Assembly  was  as  to  the  logical  extent  to  which  they  should  carry 
the  doctrine  of  predestination  in  a  confessional  statement.  The  more 
consistent  and  rigorous  scheme  of  supralapsarianism  had  its  advocates 
in  AVestminster  as  well  as  in  Dort,  and  Λvas  favored  by  Dr.  Twisse,  the 
Prolocutor,  who  followed  Beza  and  Gomarus  to  the  giddy  abyss  of  in- 
cluding the  fall  itself  in  the  absolute  eternal  decree  as  a  necessary 
means  for  the  manifestation  of  God's  justice;  but  the  infralapsariau 
(or  sublapsavian)  scheme  of  Augustine  decidedly  triumphed.  Supralap- 
sarianism has  always  remained  only  a  private  speculation. 

The  Westminster  Confession  goes,  indeed,  beyond  the  two  Helvetic 
Confessions,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  the  Scotch  Confession,  and  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles ;  but  it  goes  not  a  whit  further  than  the  Canons  of 
Dort  (which  had  the  approval  of  the  delegates  of  King  James),  the  Lam- 
beth Articles,  and  the  Irish  Articles.'  It  teaches  really  no  more  on  pre- 
destination than  the  great  Catholic  Augustine  had  taught  in  the  fourth 
century,  as  well  as  two  archbishops  of  Canterbury — Anselm  in  the  elev- 
enth, and  Bradwardine  in  the  fourteenth  century .^  It  gives,  however,  a 
clearer  logical  shape  and  greater  prominence  to  the  doctrine  in  the  sys- 
tem by  placing  it  among  the  first  articles.  It  puts  the  fall  with  its  sinful 
consequences  only  under  a  jyerinissive  (as  distinct  from  a  causal  or  ef- 
fect'ivi)  decree,  and  emphatically  exempts  God  from  all  authorship  of 
sin.^  It  does  not  teach  the  horrible  and  blasphemous  doctrine  (so  often 
unjustly  and  unscrupulously  charged  upon  Calvinism)  that  God  from 

47,  we  read,  'The  Lord  added  to  the  Church  such  as  should  be  saved,'  instead  of  'such  as 
were  being  saved,  or  in  tlie  way  of  salvation  '  {τονς  σωζομίΐ'ους,  not  τονς  σω^ησομίνονς). 
In  Heb.  χ.  38 — '  Now  the  just  shall  live  by  faith  ;  but  if  any  man  draw  back,  my  soul  shall 
have  no  pleasin-e  in  him' — any  man  is  inserted,  Avitli  Beza  ('si  quis  se  subduxerit'),  to  dis- 
tinguish tlie  siil)ject  of  νποσλήληται  from  the  είκαιος  of  the  first  clause,  and  to  evade  an 
argument  against  the  perseverance  of  saints.     But  the  case  here  is  doubtful. 

'  See  the  comparative  table,  pp.  762,  763.  Ussher  adhered  to  his  views  on  predestination, 
which  he  had  expressed  in  the  Irish  Articles.  In  his  'Method  of  the  Christian  Keligion,' 
written  in  his  youth,  but  revised  and  republished  shortly  before  his  death,  he  has  even  a 
stronger  passage  on  reprobation  than  the  Westminster  Confession,  viz., '  Did  God,  then,  before 
he  made  man,  determine  to  save  some  and  reject  others?  A.  Yes,  surely  ;  before  they  had 
done  either  good  or  evil,  God  in  his  eternal  counsel  set  some  apart  upon  whom  he  would  in 
time  show  the  riches  of  his  mercy,  and  determined  to  withhold  the  same  from  others,  upon 
whom  he  would  show  the  severity  of  his  justice. '  See  Vol.  XI.  of  his  Wo7'ks;  and  Mitchell, 
p.  liv.  note. 

^  Bradwardine's  treatise,  De  causa  Dei  adverstis  Pelofjium,  which  leads  even  to  supralap- 
sarianism, was  republished  in  London  in  1618  by  Archbishop  Abbot,  the  Calvinistic  prede- 
cessor of  the  antiCalvinistic  Laud. 

°  Ch.  V.  4 :  '  God,  being  most  holy  and  righteous,  neither  is  nor  can  be  the  author  or  ap- 
prover of  sin.' 
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eternity  fureoi'dained  men  fur  sin  and  damnation;  but  it  does  teach 
that  out  of  the  fallen  mass  of  corrnption  God  elected  a  definite  nnni- 
ber  of  men  to  salvation  and  '  [)asscd  by'  the  rest,  leaving  them  to  the 
just  punishment  of  their  sins. 

This  is  severe  and  harsh  enough,  but  very  different  from  a  decree  of 
eternal  ηψΓθΙ)αίίθ7ΐ,  which  term  nowhere  occurs  in  the  Confession. 
The  difference  is  made  more  clear  from  the  debates  in  the  '  Minutes.' 
Several  prominent  members,  as  Calamy,  Arrowsmith,  Vines,  Seaman, 
who  took  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  doctrinal  standards,  sym- 
pathized, with  the  hypothetical  univcrsalism  of  the  Saumur  school 
(Cameron  and  Amyrauld)  and  Mith  the  moderate  position  of  Daven- 
ant  and  the  English  delegates  to  the  Synod  of  Dort.  They  expressed 
this  sympathy  on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly',  as  well  as  on  other  occa- 
sions. They  believed  in  a  special  effective  election  and  final  perse- 
verance of  the  elect  (as  a  necessary  means  to  a  certain  end),  but  they 
held  at  tlie  same  time  that  God  sincerely  intends  to  save  all  men; 
that  Christ  intended  to  die,  and  actually  died,  for  all  men;  and  that 
the  difference  is  not  in  the  intention  and  offer  on  the  part  of  God, 
but  in  the  acceptance  and  appiOpriation  on  the  part  of  men.' 

'  Calamy  saiil.  in  a  sermon  before  the  House  of  Commons  :  'It  is  most  certain  that  God  is 
not  the  cause  of  any  man's  damnation.  He  found  us  sinners  in  Adam,  but  made  none  sin- 
ners.' In  the  debate  on  redemption  in  the  Assembly,  he  stated:  Ί  am  far  from  universal 
redemption  in  tiie  Armiiiian  sense,  but  I  hold  with  our  divines  in  the  Synod  of  Dort  that 
Christ  did  pay  a  price  for  all,  [with]  absolute  intention  for  the  elect,  [with]  conditional  in- 
tention for  tlie  reprobate  in  case  they  do  believe ;  that  all  men  should  be  salvnhiles,  non  ob- 
stante hpsu  Adami ;  that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  only  die  sufhciently  for  all,  but  God  did  intend, 
in  giving  of  Christ,  and  Christ  in  giving  himself  did  intend,  to  put  o/Zmen  in  a  state  of  salvation 
in  case  tliey  do  ol)ey.'  .  .  .  '  Tliis  universality  of  redemption  does  neither  intrude  upon  either 
doctrine  of  special  election  or  special  grace'  {Minutes,  p.  l.'i'i).  'The  ditference  is  not  in  the 
offer,  but  in  the  a])plication.  For  the  word  ivorld  [in  John  iii.  IG]  signifies  the  ichole  world' 
(p.  ]r>C>).  'It  can  not  he  meant  of  the  elect  because  of  that  ivhosoever  believeth,  and  Mark 
xvi.,  "Preach  the  Gospel  to  everi/  creature"'  (p.  1.ϋ4).  'In  the  point  of  election  I  am  for 
s])ecial  election,  and  for  reprobation  I  am  for  tnnssa  corrupta  ;  .  .  .  there  is  ca  administratio  of 
giace  to  the  reprobate  that  tiiey  ilo  wil/jul/i/  dtnnn  themselres'  (p.  I'lo).  Seaman  said:  'All 
in  the  first  Adam  were  made  liable  to  damnation,  so  all  are  liable  to  salvation  in  the  second 
Adam.  Every  man  was  dawnnhi/is,  so  is  every  man  salrahi/is'  (p.  154).  Dr.  Mitchell  (pp. 
Ivi.  sqq.)  shows  that  Arrowsmiti),  Gataker,  and  other  members  of  the  Assembly,  in  tlieir  pri- 
vate writings,  agreed  with  Calamy.  His  interpretation  of  κόσμοζ,  in  John  iii.  Hi,  is  indeed  the 
only  tenable  one,  and  seems  to  he  favored  by  tlie  exegetical  tact  of  Calvin  himself  (in  loc), 
for  Calvin  the  exegete  is  more  fair  and  free  than  Calvin  the  theologian.  Dr.  Arrowsmith, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  the  Confession  and  on  the  Catechisms,  in  his 
ex])lanation  of  Rom.  ix.  22,  23,  justly  presses  the  important  ditference  between  the  passive 
κατηιιτιημίνα  and  the  active  ττροητοίμαση'.  Ί  desire,'  he  says,  'to  have  it  ])unctually  ob- 
served that  tlie  vessels  of  wratli  are  only  said  to  be  fitted  to  destruction,  without  naming  by 
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Another  important  and  modifying  feature  is  that  the  Confession,  far 
from  teaching  fatalism  or  necessitarianism,  expressly  recognizes  the 
freedom  of  will,  and  embraces  in  the  divine  decrees  '  the  liberty  or  con- 
tingency of  second  canses '  (Ch.  III.,  1).^  Herein  it  agrees  with  Ussher, 
Bnllinger,  and  Calvin  himself,  and  favorably  differs  from  the  Lutheran 
Formula  of  Concord,  which  (foUuwiug  the  strong  expressions  of  Luther 
and  Flacins)  unphilosophically  represents  the  human  Avill  before  con- 
version to  be  as  passive  as  a  dead  log  or  stone.  The  Confession  makes 
no  attempt  to  solve  the  apparent  contradiction  between  divine  sover- 
eignty and  human  freedom,  but  it  at  least  recognizes  both  sides  of  the 
problem,  and  gives  a  basis  for  the  assertion  that  God's  absolute  decrees 
have  no  causal  eifect  upon  the  sinful  actions  of  men,  for  Avhich  they 
alone  are  responsible. 

AVith  the  Calvinistic  particularism  the  lijnitation  of  redemption^  is 
closely  connected.  The  difference  is  chiefly  one  of  logical  consistency. 
It  refers  to  the  efficiency  of  redemption  or  its  actual  application.     All 

whom — God,  Siitan,  or  tliemselves  ;  whereas,  on  the  other  side,  God  himself  is  expressly  said 
to  have  prepared  his  chosen  vessels  of  mercy  nnto  glor}'.  AVhich  was  pnrposely  done  (as  I 
Inmrbly  conceive)  to  intimate  a  remarkable  difference  between  election  and  preterition,  in  that 
election  is  a  proper  canse  not  only  of  salvation  itself,  but  of  all  the  graces  which  have  any 
causal  tendency  thereunto,  and  therefore  God  is  said  to  prepare  his  elect  to  glory;  whereas 
negative  reprobation  is  no  proper  cause  either  of  damnation  itself  or  of  the  sin  that  bringeth 
it,  but  an  antecedent  only ;  wherefore  the  non-elect  are  indeed  said  to  be  fitted  to  that  de- 
struction which  their  sins  in  conclusion  bring  upon  them,  but  not  by  God.  I  call  it  a  remark- 
able difference,  because  where  it  is  once  rightly  apprehended  and  truly  believed,  it  sufficeth  to 
stop  the  mouth  of  one  of  those  greatest  calumnies  and  odiums  wliich  are  usually  cast  upon 
our  doctrine  of  predestination,  viz.,  that  God  made  sundry  of  his  creatures  on  purpose  to 
damn  them — a  thing  which  the  rhetoric  of  our  adversaries  is  wont  to  blow  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  aggravation.  But  it  is  soon  blown  away  by  such  as  can  tell  them,  in  the  words  of 
the  excellent  Dr.  Davenant,  "  It  is  true  that  the  elect  are  severally  created  to  the  end  and 
intent  that  they  may  be  glorified  togetlier  with  their  head,  Clirist  Jesus;  but  for  the  non- 
elect,  we  can  not  truly  say  that  they  are  created  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  tormented  with 
the  devil  and  his  angels.  No  man  is  created  by  God  with  a  nature  and  quality  fitting  him 
to  damnation.  Yea,  neither  in  the  state  of  his  innocency  nor  in  the  state  of  the  fall  and  his 
corruption  doth  he  receive  any  thing  from  God  which  is  a  proper  and  fit  means  of  bringing 
him  to  his  damnation."  '—Chain  of  Principles,  pp.  335,  336,  etc.,  edition  1G59  ((juoted  by 
Mitchell,  p.  Ixi.). 

'  Coinp.  Ch.  IX.  1  :  'God  hath  endued  the  will  of  man  witli  that  natural  liberty  that  it 
is  neither  forced,  nor  by  any  absolute  necessity  of  nature  determined,  to  good  or  evil  (Matt. 
xvii.  12;  Dent.  xxx.  19). 

^  The  term  atonement  is  not  used  in  the  Confession.  The  English  Bible  exceptionally 
renders  Rom.  v.  11,  καταλλαγή  {reconciliation),  by  atonement,  which  in  its  old  sense  (  =  at-one- 
ment)  means  reconciliation,  but  is  ηολν  equivalent  to  expiation,  satisfaction  (^ιλασμύς).  Re- 
demption {άτΓολίιτρωσις)  is  a  \vider  term.  This  distinction  should  be  kept  in  view  in  the 
explanation  of  the  Confession. 
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wore  ai^rccd  as  to  its  absolute  sufficiency  or  its  infinite  intrinsic  value. 
All  coukl  subscribe  the  formula  that  Ciirist  died  sxiificlenter  jyro  ovi- 
nibifs,  efficaclter  pro  eleetls.  Dr.  Reynolds,  uho  seems  to  have  de- 
fended the  more  ri£z,Orons  view,  said  in  the  debate :  '  Tlie  Synod  in- 
tended no  more  than  to  declare  the  sufficiency  of  the  death  of  Christ ;  it 
k  preiiiivi  In  se,  of  sufficient  value  to  all — nay,  ten  thousand  worlds." 
Nevertheless,  behind  the  logical  question  is  the  far  more  important 
theological  and  practical  question  concerning  the  extent  of  the  divine 
intention  or^;w/;;^;o5i?,  γί;ί.,  Avhether  this  is  to  be  measured  by  God's  love 
and  the  intrinsic  value  of  Christ's  merits,  or  by  the  actual  result.  On 
this  question  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  divines,  as 
the  '  Minutes '  show,  and  this  difference  seems  to  have  been  left  open  by 
the  framers  of  the  Confession.  On  the  one  hand,  the  closing  sentences 
of  Ch.  III.  G  ('  neither  are  any  other  redeemed  by  Christ,  effectually 
called,  justified,  adopted,  sanctified,  and  saved,  but  the  elect  only'),  and 
Ch.VIII.  8  ('To  all  those  for  whom  Christ  hath  purchased  redemption, 
he  doth  certainly  and  effectually  apply  and  communicate  the  same'), 
favor  a  limited  redemption,  unless  the  word  redeemed  be  understood  in 
a  narrower  sense,  so  as  to  be  equivalent  to  saved,  and  to  imply  the  subject- 
ive application  or  actual  execution.^  On  the  other  hand,  Ch.  VIL  3 
teaches  that  under  the  covenant  of  grace  the  Lord  'freely  offereth 
unto  sinners  life  and  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  requiring  of  them 
faith  in  him,  that  they  may  be  saved  ;  and  promising  to  give  unto  all 
those  that  are  ordained  unto  life  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  make  them  will- 
ing and  able  to  believe.'  This  looks  like  a  compromise  between  con- 
ditional universalism  taught  in  the  first  clause,  and  particular  election 

'  Minutes,  p.  153.  The  ablest  modern  defendants  of  a  limited  atonement,  Drs.  Cunning- 
ham and  Hodge  (see  his  Theology,  Vol.  11.  pp.  54+  sqq.),  are  as  emphatic  on  the  absolute 
sufficiency  as  Reynolds.  Their  arguments  are  chiefly  logical ;  but  logic  depends  on  the 
premises,  and  is  a  two-edged  sword  which  may  be  turned  against  them  as  well.  For  if  the 
atonement  be  limited  in  desit/n,  it  must  be  limited  in  the  offer;  or  if  unlimited  in  offer,  the 
oHer  made  to  the  non-elect  must  be  insincere  and  hypocritical,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
truthfidiiess  and  goodness  of  God.  Every  Calvinist  preaches  on  the  assumjJtion  that  the 
offer  of  salvation  is  truly  and  sincerely  extended  to  all  iiis  hearers,  and  that  it  is  their  own 
fault  if  tliey  are  not  saved. 

^  Compare  the  remarks  of  Mitchell,  p.  Ivii.,  who  cousidcrs  the  language  of  the  Conffssion 
in  Ch.  III.  compatible  with  the  liberal  view,  while  the  other  jiassage,  strictly  construed,  cn- 
cludes  it.  unless  '  redemption'  be  there  taken  in  the  sense  of  Baxter,  as  meaning  '  that  sjiecial 
reilcmiition  projier  to  the  elect  which  was  accompanied  with  an  intention  of  actual  ap])licatinn 
of  the  saving  bonefits  in  time.'  The  difference  of  views  came  up  again  in  the  debate  on  the 
Gi-'th  (pK'stiou  (if  the  Larger  Catechism.      See  Minvtcs,  pp.  ;?(li),  3!»L',  3i)3^ 
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taught  in  the  second.  This  is  in  substance  the  theory  of  the  siihool  of 
Saumur,  which  was  first  broaclied  by  a  Scotch  divine,  Cameron  (d.l625), 
and  more  fully  developed  by  his  pupil  Amyrault,  between  A.D.  1630 
and  1650,  and  which  was  afterwards  condemned  in  the  Helvetic  Con- 
sensus Formula  (1675).^ 

ANTHKOPOLOGY. 

Chapters  VI.  to  IX.  present  the  usual  doctrines  of  the  Evangelical 
Reformed  (Augustinian)  anthropology,  with  the  new  feature  of  tlie 
Covenants.  The  doctrine  of  covenants  belongs  to  a  different  scheme 
of  theology  from  that  of  the  divine  decrees.  It  is  biblical  and  histori- 
cal rather  than  scholastic  and  predestinarian.  It  views  man  from  the 
start  as  a  free  responsible  agent,  not  as  a  machine  for  the  execution  of 
absolute  divine  decrees. 

Ch.  VII.  distinguishes  two  covenants  of  God  with  man,  the  cov- 
enant of  works  made  with  Adam  and  his  posterity  on  condition  of 
perfect  and  personal  obedience,  and  a  covenant  of  grace  made  in 
Christ  with  believers,  offering  free  salvation  on  condition  of  faith  in 
him.  The  covenant  of  grace  again  is  administered  under  two  dispensa- 
tions, the  law  and  the  gospel.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  was  adminis- 
tered by  promises,  sacrifices,  circumcision,  the  paschal  lamb,  and  other 
types  and  ordinances  which  forshadoM'ed  the  future  Saviour.  Under 
the  New  Testament  the  covenant  of  grace  is  dispensed  through  the 
preaching  of  the  Word  and  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments. 
There  are  therefore  not  two  covenants  of  grace  differing  in  substance, 
but  one  and  the  same  under  various  dispensations. 

The  exegetical  arguments  for  the  covenant  of  works  are  derived 
chiefly  from  Gal.  iii.  10, 12,  21 ;  Eom.  iii.  20  ;  x.  5  ;  but  these  passages 
refer  to  the  covenant  of  the  law  of  Moses,  not  to  a  coA'enant  in  the 
primitive  state,  and  lead  rather  to  a  distinction  between  the  covenant 
of  the  law  (which,  however,  was  also  a  covenant  of  promise)  and  the 
covenant  of  the  gospel  (the  fulfillment  of  the  law  and  promise).^ 

The  doctrine  of  covenants  is  usually  traced  to  Dutch  origin ;  but  it 
was  inaugurated  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  Caspar 
Olevianus  (d.  1587),  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
in  a  work  on  '  the  Nature  of  God's  Covenant  of  Mercy  with  the  Elect,' 

'  See  pp.  480  sqq. 

'  Later  federalists  based  the  primitive  covenant  of  works  on  Hos.  vi.  7.     See  p.  48-1:. 
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on  the  basis  of  Jer.  xxxviii.  31-34 ;  Ileb.  viii.  S-12.'  Dr.Mitcliell  says 
that  the  Confession  teaches  no  more  on  this  subject  than  had  been 
taufht  before  by  llollock  in  ScotLind  aud  Cartwright  in  England.  It 
is  not  probable,  though  not  impossible,  that  the  more  fully  developed 
theory  of  the  covenants  by  John  Coccejus  was  already  known  in  Eng- 
land at  the  time  when  the  Confession  was  framed.  Coccejus  likewise 
distinguishes  the  yaidus  ojjerum  or  naturce  in  the  state  of  innocence, 
and  a/hedus  gratice,  after  the  fall,  but  he  views  the  latter  under  th7'ee 
stages,  the  patriarchal  or  Abrahamic  {(Bcoiiomia  ante  legem),  the  Mosaic 
{ceconomia  siib  Ze^e),  and  the  Christian  [occonomia  jpost  legem)? 

SOTEKIOLOGY. 

Chapters  X.  to  XVIII.  contain  the  best  confessional  statement  of 
the  evangelical  doctrines  of  justification,  adoption,  sanctification,  sav- 
ing faith,  good  works,  and  assurance  of  salvation.  The  statement  of 
justification  by  faith  is  as  guarded  and  discriminating  on  the  Protest- 
ant side  of  the  question  as  the  Tridentine  statement  of  justification  by 
faith  and  works  is  on  the  Koman  Catholic  side. 

ECCLESIOLOGY. 

Chapters  XXV.  and  XXVI.  In  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  the 
Protestant  distinction  between  the  invisible  and  visible  Church  is  first 
clearly  formulated,  and  the  purest  Churches  under  heaven  are  admit- 
ted to  be  '  subject  to  mixture  and  error.'  Christ  is  declared  to  be  the 
only  head  of  the  Church — a  most  important  principle,  for  which  the 
Clmrch  of  Scotland  has  contended  faithfully  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  civil  power  througli  years  of  trial  and  persecution.  On 
the  subject  of  the  independence  and  self-government  of  the  Church  in 
her  own  proper  sphere,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  (as  also 
the  Dissenting  Churches  in  England,  and  all  American  Churches)  are 

"  De  suhstantia  foederis  gratuiti,  etc.  See  u  German  veriiion  in  Sndhoflf's  Olevianus  und 
Ursimis  (Elberfeld,  1857),  pp.  573  sqq. 

"  Coccejus,  or  Koch,  was  at  first  I'rofessor  in  Bremen  (liis  native  place),  then  at  Franeker, 
IGoG,  and  last  at  Leyden,  IGli),  where  he  died,  UiG'J.  His  chief  work,  Suimna  doctrimv  de 
fmlere  et  testaiiienlo  Dei,  appeared  in  1(!4S  (a  year  after  the  Westminster  Conf)  and  again 
in  1053.  It  was  the  first  attempt  of  a  biblical  and  exegetical  theology  in  distinction  from  the 
scholastic  orthodoxy  which  then  prevailed  in  Holland.  Coccejus  was  denounced  by  the 
orthodox  as  a  .Indaizing  and  I'elagianizing  heretic.  Comp.  the  article  Coccejus  and  his 
School,  by  Dr.  Ebrard,  in  Herzog's  lieal-Enrykl.  Vol.  II.  pp.  742  sqq. 
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immeasurably  in  advance  of  all  the  Protestant  Chnrclies  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  even  of  the  Chnrch  of  England,  which  is  still  dependent  on 
the  crown  and  the  will  of  a  Parliament  composed  of  professors  of  all 
religions  and  no  religion. 

But  Mhile  the  Confession  claims  full  freedom  for  the  Clmrch  in 
the  management  of  her  own  affairs,  it  claims  no  anthority  or  snperior- 
ity  over  the  State  like  the  hierarchical  principle.  It  declares  the  Pope 
of  Rome,  who  pretends  to  be  the  snpreme  head  of  the  Church  on 
earth,  to  be  '  that  Antichrist,  that  man  of  sin  and  son  of  perdition  that 
exalteth  himself  in  the  Clmrch  against  Christ  and  all  that  is  called 
God '  (2  Thess.  ii.  3,  4,  8,  9).' 

The  chapter  on  the  Communion  of  Saints  nrges  the  duty  of  cherish- 
ing and  promoting  union  and  harmony  w^th  all  Christians  of  M-hat- 
ever  part  of  the  visible  Church.^ 

THE    SACRAMENTS. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments  in  general,  and  Baptism,  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  particular,  in  Chs,  XXYII.-XXIX.,  is  the  Calvin- 
istic  theory  Avhicli  we  have  already  discussed  elsewhere.^  It  is  the 
same  which  is  taught  in  all  the  Reformed  Confessions — Continental, 
Anglican,  and  Scotch.  This  is  admitted  by  candid  scholars.  '  On  the 
doctrine  of  the  sacraments,'  sa3's  Marsden,  an  English  Episcopalian, 
'we  do  not  perceive  a  shade  of  difference  from  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  England.'*  And  Dr.  Mitchell,  a  Scotch  Pi-esbyterian,  says: 
'  The  teaching  of  the  Confession  on  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the  teaching 
of  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley,  of  Hooker,  Ussher,  and  many  others, 
...  as  ΛνοΠ  as  of  Knox,  who  from  his  long  residence  in  England,  and 
with  English  exiles  on  the  Continent,  had  thoroughly  caught  up  their 

■  This  statement,  which  is  made  also  in  other  Protestant  Confessions  and  in  the  Irish 
Articles  (No.  80;  see  Vol.  III.  p.  540),  does  not  unchurch  the  Church  of  Home,  or  declare 
her  ordinances  invalid;  for  Antichrist  sits  in  the  temple  of  God,  and  there  is  a  material  differ- 
ence between  the  papacy  and  tiie  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  there  is  between  the  Jewisli 
hierarchy  and  the  people  of  Israel. 

-  Presbyterians  therefore  act  in  perfect  consistency  wiih  their  Confession  if  they  take  a 
leading  ]iart  in  all  Bible  Societies,  Tract  Societies,  tlie  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  other  cath- 
olic societies.  They  are  among  tlie  most  liberal  of  orthodox  denominations  in  the  support 
of  tliese  societies. 

=  See  pp.  281,  37G,  455,  Γ.01,  639,  641.  645. 

*  History  of  the  Later  Puritans,  p.  84.  He  then  quotes  tlie  questions  of  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism on  the  Sacraments. 

Vol.  I.— D  d  d 
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wiuiu  and  cutliulic  utterances.  This  teacliiiig  is  as  far  removed  from 
the  bare  remembrance  theory  attributed  to  the  early  Swiss  Reformers 
as  from  tlie  consubstantiation  of  Luther  and  the  local  or  supra-local 
presence  contended  for  by  Roman  Catholics  and  Anglo-Catholics.  It 
is  so  spiritual,  yet  so  really  satisfying,  that  even  some  High-Churchmen 
have  owned  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  directory  in  the 
study  of  questions  relating  to  this  sacrament  than  is  supplied  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith." 

τη  Ε    CURISTIAN    SABBATU. 

Ch,  XXL,  '  Of  Religious  Worship  and  the  Sabbath  Day,'  must  be 
mentioned  as  (next  to  the  Irish  Articles)  the  first  symbolical  indorse- 
ment of  what  may  be  called  the  Puritan  theory  of  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath which  was  not  taught  by  the  Refoi'iners  and  the  Continental  Con- 
fessions, but  which  has  taken  deep  root  in  England,  Scotland,  and  the 
United  States,  and  has  become  the  basis  of  a  far  stricter  observance  of 
the  Lord's  day  than  exists  in  any  other  counti-y.  This  observance  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  national  and  social  features  of  Anglo-American 
Christianity,  and  at  once  strikes  the  attention  of  every  traveler.^ 

The  way  was  gradually  prepared  for  it.  Calvin's  view  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  fourth  commandment  "was  stricter  than  Luther's,  Knox's 
view  stricter  than  Calvin's,  and  the  Puritan  view  stricter  than  Knox's.^ 


'  Introduction  to  Minutes,  p.  Ixviii. 

"  The  most  recent  manifestation  of  tlie  national  American  sentiment  was  tlie  closing  of  tlie 
Centennial  Exhibition  in  rhiladelpiiia  (I87G)  on  the  Lord's  day. 

^  There  is  a  tradition  that  Knox  once  called  on  Calvin  on  Sunday,  and  found  him  enjoying 
the  recreation  of  bowling  on  a  green.  Knox  liimself  on  one  occasion  had  one  or  two  friends 
taking  supper  with  him  on  Sunday  night,  and  no  doubt  considered  this  innocent  (see  Kan- 
dolpli's  letter  to  (/'ecil,  Nov.  30,  \7AV1,  quoted  by  Hessey,  Bampton  Lectures  on  Sundai/,  Lond. 
KS()(),  p.  270).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  designation  of  'Sabbath'  for  Sunday, 
and  the  enumeration  of  'the  breaking  of  tlie  Sabbath'  among  the  grosser  sins,  originated 
with  Knox,  or  at  all  events  in  Scothind  at  his  time.  Tlie  First  Book  of  Dhripline,  wliich 
was  drawn  up  by  Knpx  and  five  otiier  ministers,  abolishes  Christmas,  Circumcision,  and  Ejjiph- 
any,  'because  thoy  have  no  assurance  in  God's  Word,'  but  enjoins  the  observance  of  Sun- 
day in  these  words  :  'The  Sabbath  must  be  kept  strictly  in  all  towns,  both  forenoon  and  aft- 
ernoon, for  hearing  o^the  AVord ;  at  afternoon  n\wx\  the  Sabbatii,  tlie  Catechism  shall  be 
taught,  the  childi'en  examined,  and  the  baj)tism  ministered.  Public  pr.ayers  shall  be  used 
upon  the  Sabbath,  as  well  afternoon  as  before,  when  seimons  can  not  be  had.'  The  third 
(k-neral  Assembly  resolved,  July  4,  1Γ.(!2,  to  petition  the  rpieen  for  the  punishing  of  Sabbath- 
breaking  and  all  the  vices  which  are  'commanded  to  be  jniuished  by  the  law  of  God,  and  yet 
not  by  the  law  of  the  realm.'  Similar  acts  occur  in  the  Assemblies  of  1.">7Γ>,  1Γ)00,  and  1Λ!•(!. 
Sec  (iillillan's  work  on  the  Sabbath,  and  Appendix  D  to  Mitchell's  tract  on  the  Westmin- 
ster  ConJi'Ssion,  pp.  i>3  sqq. 
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The  Prajer-Book  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  incorporating  the  re- 
sponsive reading  of  the  Decalogue  in  the  regular  service,  kept  alive  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  fourth  com- 
mandment, and  helped  to  create  a  public  sentiment  within  the  Church 
of  England  favorable  to  the  Puritan  theory,  although  practically  great 
desecration  prevailed  during  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  'judicious'  Hook- 
er, who  was  no  Puritan,  says :  '  We  are  bound  to  account  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  one  day  in  seven  a  duty  which  God's  immutable  laio  dotli 
exact /brever.''  ^ 

Towards  tlie  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  Sabbath  question  assumed 
the  importance  and  dignity  of  a  national  movement,  and  of  a  practical 
reformation  which  ti'aveled  from  England  to  Scotland  and  from  both 
countries  to  ISTorth  America.  The  chief  impulse  to  this  movement  was 
given  in  1595  by  Dr.  Nicolas  Βολυνο  (or  Bound),^  a  learned  Puritan 
clei-gyman  of  Norton  in  Suffolk.  He  is  not  the  originator,  but  the  sys- 
tematizer  or  first  clear  expounder  of  the  Puritan  theory  of  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath,  namely,  that  the  Sabbath  or  weekly  day  of  holy  rest  is  a 
primitive  institution  of  the  benevolent  Creator  for  the  benefit  of  man, 
and  that  tlie  fourth  commandment  as  to  its  substance  (that  is,  the  keep- 
ing holy  one  day  out  of  seven)  is  as  perpetual  in  design  and  as  binding 
upon  the  Cln-istians  as  any  other  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  of  which 
Christ  said  that  not  'one  jot  or  one  tittle'  shall  pass  away  till  all  be 
fulfilled.^ 

'  Eccles.  Politi/,  Bk.  V.  ch.  70,  sec.  9.  The  fifth  book  came  out  in  1597,  two  years  after 
Bownd's  book.  Ussher,  Leigliton,  Pearson,  Beveridge,  Cecil,  and  other  leading  divines  of 
the  Church  of  England  take  the  same  ground  on  the  perpetuity  of  the  fourth  commandment, 
and  so  far  agree  with  tlie  Puritan  theory.  But  the  Puritan  practice  in  Scotland  and  New 
England  often  runs  into  Judaizing  excesses. 

"  He  was  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  was  suspended  with  others  in  1583  for  some  act  of 
non-conformity,  and  died  in  1607.  Isaac  Walton  states  (in  his  Life  of  Hooker)  that  he  was 
offered  by  Whitgift  the  mastersliip  of  the  Temple,  but  this  seems  inconsistent  with  the  Arch- 
bishop's hostility  to  his  book.  Bownd  wrote  also  The  HoJij  Exercise  of  Fasting  (KJOi);  A 
Store/iouse  of  Comfort  for  the  Afflicted  (1604);  and  a  sermon  on  the  Unbelief  of  Thomas,  for 
the  Comfort  of  all  irho  desire  to  believe,  which  armelh  us  against  Despair  in  the  Hour  of  Death 
(1008).  There  is  a  biographical  sketch  of  Bownd  in  Brook's  Lives  of  the  Puritans,  Vol.  II. 
pp.  171-176. 

^  The  first  edition  of  Bownd's  book  appeared  in  1595,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Essex  (see  tlie  title  in  Vol.  V.  p.  21 1  of  Fuller's  Church  History,  Brewer's  ed.).  The  second 
and  enlarged  edition  of  1606  was  dedicated  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  and  the  Dean  of  Ely, 
and  bears  tlie  following  characteristic  title  (which  somewhat  differs  from  the  title  of  the  first) : 
^  Snbbathum  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti :  or.  The  True  Doctrine  of  the  Sabbath,  held  and 
practised  (f  the  CInirch  of  God,  both  before  and  under  the  Lmw,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Gos- 
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The  work  in  which  this  theory  Avas  ably  and  earnestly  vindicated 
proved  to  be  a  tract  for  the  times.  Ileylin,  a  Iligh-Church  opponent, 
i?avs  '  that  in  a  very  little  time  it  grew  the  most  bewitching  error,  the 
most  popnlar  deceit  that  had  ever  been  set  on  foot  in  the  Church  of 
England.' '  Fuller  dates  from  it  '  the  more  solemn  and  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  Lord's  day,'  and  gives  the  following  description  of  the  effect 
produced  by  it: 

'It  is  almost  iiicredihle  liow  iakiii;^  tliis  doctrine  was,  partly  because  of  its  own  jiuritv,  and 
partly  tor  the  eminent  iiiety  of  snch  persons  as  maintained  it,  so  that  the  Lord's  day,  especially 
iji  corporations,  began  to  be  precisely  kept,  people  becoming  a  law  to  themselves,  forbearing 
snch  sports  as  [Avere]  yet  by  statute  permitted  ;  yea,  many  rejoicing  at  their  own  restraint 
therein.  On  this  day  the  stontest  fencer  laid  down  the  buckler,  the  most  skilful  archer  un- 
bent his  bow,  counting  all  shooting  besides  the  mark  ;  INIay-games  and  IMorris-dances  grew 
out  of  request,  and  good  reason  that  bells  should  be  silenced  from  gingling  about  men's  legs, 
if  their  very  ringing  in  steeples  were  adjudged  unlawful ;  some  of  them  were  ashamed  of  their 
former  pleasures,  like  cliildren  which,  grown  bigger,  blushing  themselves  out  of  their  rattles 
and  whistles.  Others  forbore  them  for  fear  of  their  sujieriors,  and  many  left  them  ofi'out  of 
a  jiolitic  compliance,  lest  otherwise  they  should  be  accounted  licentious. 

'  Yet  learned  men  were  much  divided  in  their  judgments  about  these  Sabbatarian  doc- 
trines. Some  embraced  them  as  ancient  truths  consonant  to  Scripture,  long  disused  and 
neglected,  now  seasonably  revived  for  the  increase  of  piety.  Others  conceived  them  ground- 
ed on  a  Avrong  bottom,  but  because  they  tended  to  the  manifest  advance  of  religion  it  was 
pity  to  opjKise  them,  seeing  none  have  just  reason  to  complain  being  deceived  into  their  own 
good.     But  a  third  sort  flatly  fell  out\vith  these  positions,  as  galling  men's  necks  with  a  Jew- 

]>el:  Plain!//  I  aid  forth  and  sotnnUi/  proved  by  teslimonies  both  of  Ilohj  Scripture  and  also  of 
old  and  new  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  Fathers  and  Councils,  and  Laws  oj"  all  sorts,  both  civil, 
canon,  and  common.  Jjcclarinc/  first  from  what  thinr/s  God  zcould  have  its  straitly  to  rest 
upon  the  Lord's  day,  and  then  by  ichat  means  ice  ought  jmhlicly  and  privately  to  sanctify 
the  same.  Together  with  the  simdry  Abuses  of  men  in  both  these  kinds,  and  how  they  ought 
•to  be  reformed.  Divided  into  two  Books  by  Nicolas  Bownd,  Doctor  of  Divinity  ;  and  now 
by  him  the  second  time  perused,  and  enlarged  ivith  an  Interpretation  of  sundry  points  belong- 
ing to  the  Sabbath,  and  a  more  ample  proof  of  such  things  as  have  been  gainsaid  or  doubted 
of  by  some  divines  of  our  time,  and  a  more  full  Answer  unto  certain  objections  made  against 
the  same:  tvith  some  other  things  not  impertinent  to  this  argument.'  London,  l(;OG,-tto,  pp. 
470.  Having  been  unable  to  obtain  this  rare  work,  I  copied  the  title  from  Robert  Cox,  The 
Literature  of  the  Sabbath  Question  (in  2  vols.  Edinb.  180")), Vol.  I.  p.  14")..  There  is  a  copy 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  another  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Cox 
himself  is  ojiposed  to  the  Puritan  theory,  and  holds  the  Church  of  England  responsible  for 
originating  it  by  reijuiring  the  fourth  commandment  to  be  read  and  resjionded  to  in  the  Lit- 
urgy. Of  Bownd's  book  he  says:  'In  the  treatise  bearing  this  long  title  the  Sabbatarian 
opinions  of  the  Puritans,  Avhicli  afterwards  found  more  precise  expression  in  the  Westminster 
Confession  and  Catecliisms,  and  are  now  maintained  by  the  Evangelical  sects  in  this  country, 
were  for  the  first  time  broadly  and  prominently  asserted  in  Christendom.'  Fuller  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  contents.  Vol.  V.  pp.  IM  1  sqq.  His  editor.  Brewer,  says  that  Bownd's  book  '  is 
written  in  a  truly  Christian  sj)irit,  and  ought  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  the  fruit  of  Pu- 
ritan principles.'  The  accounts  of  Collier  {Eccl.  Hist.  Vol.  VII.  pp.  182  sqq.),  Neal  (Vol. 
•I.  pp.  2()S  sq.),  and  Hesse  {Sunday,  pp.  27ϋ  Sijq.)  are  drawn  from  Fuller. 
'  Quoted  by  Ilessey,  p.  281. 
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ish  yoke,  against  the  liberty  of  Christians  :  that  Christ,  as  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  had  removed 
the  rigor  tliereof,  and  allowed  men  lawful  recreations  ;  that  this  doctrine  pnt  an  unequal 
lustre  on  the  Sunday,  on  set  purpose  to  eclipse  all  other  holy  days,  to  the  derogation  of  the 
authority  of  the  Church  ;  that  the  strict  observance  was  set  up  out  of  faction  to  be  a  charac- 
ter of  ditference,  to  brand  all  for  libertines  who  did  not  entertain  it.'  ' 

The  Puritan  Sabbath  tlieory  Avas  denounced  and  assailed  by  the 
lising  scliool  of  Iligh-Chiirchism  as  a  Sabbatarian  heresy  and  a  cun- 
ningly concealed  attack  on  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  England,  by 
substituting  the  Jewish  Sabbath  for  the  Christian  Sunday  and  all  the 
Church  festivals.^  Attempts  were  made  by  Archbishop  Whitgift  in 
1599,  and  by  Chief  Justice  Popham  in  IGOO,  to  suppress  Bownd's  book 
and  to  destroy  all  the  copies,  but  '  the  more  it  was  called  in  the  more 
it  was  called  on ;'  its  price  was  doubled,  and  '  though  the  book's  wings 
were  clipped  from  flying  abroad  in  print,  it  ran  the  faster  from  friend 
to  friend  in  transcribed  copies,  and  the  Lord's  da}',  in  most  places,  was 
most  strictly  observed.  The  more  liberty  people  were  offered,  the  less 
they  used  it.  . .  .  It  was  sport  for  them  to  refrain  from  sports. . . .  Scarce 
any  comment,  catechism,  or  controversy  was  set  forth  by  the  stricter 
divines,  wherein  this  doctrine  (the  diamond  in  this  ring)  was  not  largely 
pressed  and  proved  ;  so  that,  as  one  saith,  the  Sabbath  itself  had  no 
rest.'  3 

At  last  King  James  I.  brought  his  royal  authority  to  bear  against 
the  Puritan  Sabbatarianism  so  called,  and  issued  the  famous  '  Book 
of  Sports,'  May  24,  IGIS,  which  was  afterwards  republished,  with  an 
additional  order,  by  his  son,  Charles  I.,  no  doubt  by  advice  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  Oct.  18, 1633.*    This  curious  production  formally  author- 

'  Vol.  V.  pp.  214  sqq. 

-  The  chief  writers  against  the  Puritan  theory  were  Thomas  Rogers,  Bancroft's  chaplain 
(in  his  Preface  to  the  Articles)  ;  and  afterwards  Bishop  White  of  Ely  (/l  Treatise  of  the 
Sabbath-Dai/  .  .  .  against  Sabbatarian  Novelty,  ί,οΏά.  lG3o);  Peter  Hetlin,  Laud's  chap- 
lain {The  History  of  the  Sabbath,  Lond.  2d  ed.  1G3G);  and  Dr.  John  Pocklington  {Sun- 
day no  Sabbath,  Lond.  163G).  See  extracts  fiom  their  works  by  Cox,  1.  c.  Vol.  I.  pp.  1G6 
sqq.  AVhite  and  Heylin  wrote  at  the  request  of  Laud.  Bishop  Prideaux  (1G22),  Bishop 
Cosin  (1ϋ3Γ)),  and  Dr.  Young  (1G39)  took  a  more  moderate  view.  Richard  Baxter  (1G71), 
though  strongly  leaning  to  the  Puritanic  side,  tried  to  mediate  between  the  strict  Sabbath 
tlieory  and  the  ecclesiastical  Sunday  theory,  and  maintained  the  joyous  rather  than  the  pen- 
itential character  of  the  Lord's  day.     See  Ilessey,  pp.  288  sq. 

3  Fuller,  pp.  218,  219. 

*  Of  the  first  edition  no  copy  is  known  to  e.xist.  The  second  edition,  of  which  a  copy  is 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  bears  the  title  :  '  The  Kings  |  Maiesties  \  Declaration  to  \ 
His  Subjects,  I  Concerning  |  laufull  Sports  to  \  bee  vsed.  \  Imprinted  at  London  by  \  Rob- 
ert Barker,  Printer  to  the  Kings  \  most  Excellent  Maiestie :  And  by  \  the  Assignes  of  John 
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izcs  and  commends  tlic  desecration  of  the  evening  of  the  Lord's  day 
by  dancing,  leaping,  fencing,  and  other  '  lawful  recreations,'  on  condi- 
tion of  observing  tlie  earlier  part  by  strict  outward  conformity  to  the 
Avorsliip  of  the  Church  of  England.'  The  professed  object  of  this  in- 
duli-ence  to  the  common  people  was  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
Papists  and  Puritans  (or  '  Precisians '),  and  to  make  'the  bodies  more 
able  for  war'  wlien  his  majesty  should  have  Occasion  to  use  them.' 
The  court  set  the  example  of  desecration  by  balls,  masquerades,  and 
plays  on  Sunday  evening ;  and  tlie  rustics  repaired  from  the  house  of 
worship  to  the  ale-house  or  the  village  green  to  dance  around  the  May- 
pole and  to  shoot  at  butts.  To  complete  the  folly,  King  James  ordered 
tlie  book  to  be  read  in  every  parish  church,  and  threatened  clergy- 
men Avho  refused  to  do  so  with  severe  punishment.  King  Charles  re- 
peated the  order.  But  in  both  cases  it  became  the  source  of  great 
trouble  and  confusion.^  Several  bishops  disapproved  of  it.  Arch- 
bishop Abbot  (the  Puritan  predecessor  of  Laud)  ilatly  forbade  it  to  be 
read  at  Croydon.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  commanded  the  king's 
own  carriages  to  be  stopped  as  they  were  passing  through  the  city  on 

Bill.  I  M.  DC. XXXIII.'  4to,  24  pp.  Tliis  edition  has  been  reprinted  on  tinted  paper,  in 
exact  imitation  of  the  original,  at  London  (Bernard  Quaritch),  15  Piccadilly,  1860.  The 
Long  Pailiament,  in  1G43,  ordered  the  book  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman,  in 
Ciieapside  and  otiier  places. 

'  'Our  expresse  pleasure  therefore  is,  tliat  ...  no  hnvfnll  Recreation  shall  bee  barred  to 
Our  good  People,  which  shall  not  tend  to  the  breach  of  Our  aforesayd  Lawes,  and  Canons 
of  Our  Church  :  which  to  exjiresse  more  ]iarticularly,  Our  pleasure  is.  That  the  Bishop,  and 
all  other  inferiour  Churchmen,  and  Churchwardens,  shall  for  their  parts  bee  carefiill  and  dili- 
gent, both  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  and  conuince  and  reforme  them  that  are  mis-led  in  Re- 
ligion, presenting  them  that  will  not  confurine  themsehies,  but  obstinately  stand  out  to  Our 
ludges  and  lusiices:  Whom  We  likewise  command  to  put  the  Law  in  due  execution  against 
them. 

Our  ])leasure  likcAvise  is,  Tliat  tlie  Bisho]»  of  that  Diocesse  take  the  like  straight  order 
with  all  the  I'uritanes  and  Precisians  within  the  same,  either  constraining  them  to  conforme 
themselues,  or  to  leaue  the  Country  according  to  the  Lawes  of  Our  Kingdome,  and  Canons 
of  Our  CMuirch,  and  so  to  strike  eipially  on  both  hands,  against  the  contemners  of  Our  Au- 
thority, and  aduersaries  of  Our  Church.  And  as  for  Our  good  peoj)les  hiwfull  Recreation, 
Oin•  pleasure  likewise  is.  That  after  the  end  of  Diiiine  Seruice,  Our  good  peojile  be  not  dis- 
turbed, letted,  or  discouraged  from  any  lawfull  recreation,  Such  as  dauncing,  either  men  or 
women,  Archery  for  men,  leaping,  vaulting,  or  any  other  such  harmelesse  Recreation,  nor 
from  hauing  of  May-Games,  Whitson  Ales,  and  Morris-dances,  and  the  .setting  vp  of  ^U\y- 
lioles  &  other  sports  therewith  vsed,  so  as  the  same  be  had  in  due  &  conueuient  time,  with- 
out impediment  or  neglect  of  Diuine  Seruice.' — Book  of  Sjwi-ts.  pp.  8  sqq. 

^  Fuller  says  (Vol.  V.  p.  i'>2)•.  'When  this  declaration  was  brought  abroad,  it  is  not  so 
hard  to  believe  as  sad  to  recount  what  grief  and  distraction  thereby  was  occasioned  in  many 
honest  men's  hearts.' 
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a  Sunday.  James  raged  and  swore,  and  countermanded  the  prohibi- 
tion. The  Lord  Mayor  yielded,  with  this  answer :  '  \\^hile  I  Λvas  in 
my  power  I  did  my  duty,  but  that  being  taken  aAvay,  it  is  my  duty  to 
obey.'  Some  clergymen,  after  reading  the  book  from  the  pulpit,  fol- 
lowed it  up  by  a  sermon  against  it,  or  by  reading  the  fourth  command- 
ment— '  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy  '—and  added, 
'  This  is  the  law  of  God,  the  other  the  injunction  of  man.'  Those  who 
refused  to  read  the  royal  Book  of  Sports  were  suspended  from  office 
and  benefice,  or  even  excommunicated  by  Laud  and  his  sympathizing 
fellow-bishops.'     Many  left  England,  and  joined 

'The  pilgrim  bands,  who  crossed  the  sea  to  keep 
Their  Sabbaths  in  tlie  eye  of  God  alone, 
In  his  wide  temple  of  the  wilderness.' 

This  persecution  of  conscientious  ministers  for  obeying  God  rather 
than  men  gave  moral  strength  to  the  cause  of  Sabbath  observance, 
an%l  rooted  it  deeper  in  the  affections  of  tlie  people.  It  was  one  of 
the  potent  causes  which  overwhelmed  Charles  and  Land  in  common 
ruin.  The  sober  and  serious  part•  of  the  nation  were  struck  with  a 
kind  of  horror  that  tliey  should  be  invited  by  the  higliest  authorities 
in  Church  and  State  to  destroy  the  effect  of  public  worship  by  a  dese- 
cration of  a  portion  of  the  day  consecrated  to  religion. 

On  the  Sunday  question  Puritanism  achieved  at  last  a  permanent 
triumph,  and  left  its  trace  upon  the  Church  of  England  and  Scotland, 
which  reappeared  after  the  licentious  period  of  the  Restoration,  For, 
although  the  Church  of  England,  as  a  body,  never  committed  itself  to 
the  Puritan  Sabbath  theory,  it  adopted  at  least  the  practice  of  a  mucli 
stricter  observance  than  had  previously  obtained  under  Elizabeth  and 
the  Stuarts,  and  would  never  exchange  it  for  the  Continental  laxity, 
M'ith  its  disastrous  effects  upon  the  attendance  at  public  worship  and 
the  moi'als  of  the  people. 

The  Westminster  Confession,  without  entering  into  details  or  sanc- 
tioning the  incidental  excesses  of  the  Puritan  practice,  represents  the 
Christian  rest-day  under  its  threefold  aspect:  (1)  as  a  divine  law  of 

'  Prynne  says  :  '  How  many  hundred  godly  ministers  have  been  suspended  from  their  min- 
istry, sequestered,  driven  from  their  livings,  excommunicated,  prosecuted  in. the  High  Com- 
mission, and  forced  to  leave  the  kingdom,  for  not  publishing  this  declaration,  is  experiment- 
ally known  to  all  men.'     For  particulars,  see  Neal,  Vol.  I.  pp.  312  sqq. 
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nature  (Jus  dlvimun  naturaJe),  rooted  in  the  constitution  of  man,  and 
hence  instituted  (together  witli  marriage)  at  the  creation,  in  the  state 
of  innocence,  for  the  perpetual  benefit  of  body  and  soul ;  (2)  as  a  pos- 
itive moi'al  law  {jus  dioinum  2)ositivuvi),  given  through  Moses,  with 
reference  to  the  primitive  institution  ('Remember')  and  to  the  typical 
redemption  of  Israel  from  bondage;  (3)  as  the  commemoration  of  the 
new  creation  and  finished  redemption  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ ; 
lience  the  change  from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  its 
designation  'the  Lord's  day'  {dies  Dominica).  And  it  requires  the 
day  to  be  wholly  devoted  to  the  exercises  of  public  and  private  worship 
and  the  duties  of  necessity  and  mercy. 

To  this  doctrine  and  practice  the  Presbvterian,  Congregational,  and 
other  Churches  in  Scotland,  England,  and  America  have  faithfully 
adhered  to  this  da}•.  Yea,  twenty-seven  years  before  it  was  formn- 
lated  by  the  learned  divines  of  Westminster,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of 
America  had  transplanted  both  theory  and  practice  first  to  Holland, 
arid,  finding  tliem  unsafe  there,  to  the  Avild  soil  of  New  England.  Two 
days  after  their  landing  from  the  Mayflower  (Dec.  22, 1620),  forgetting 
the  pressing  necessities  of  physical  food  and  shelter,  the  dreary  cold  of 
Avinter,  the  danger  threatening  from  wild  beasts  and  roaming  savages, 
they  celebrated  their  fii'st  Sunday  in  America  on  a  barren  rock  and 
nnder  the  stormy  sky  of  heaven,  and,  in  the  exercise  of  the  general 
priesthood  of  believers,  they  offered  the  sacrifices  of  contrite  hearts  and 
the  praises  of  devout  lips  to  their  God  and  Saviour,  on  his  OM'n  appoint- 
ed day  of  holy  rest;  not  dreaming  that  they  wei-e  the  bearers  of  the 
hopes  and  destinies  of  a  mighty  future  and  the  founders  of  a  republic 
stretching  across  a  continent  and  embracing  millions  of  intelligent 
Christian  freemen.' 

The  political  articles  of  the  Confession  touching  the  power  of  the 
civil  magistrate  and  the  relation  of  Chnrch  and  State  will  be  discnssed 
hereafter  (§  07)  in  connection  Avitli  the  subject  of  religious  toleration 
and  the  changes  which  have  been  introduced  in  later  editions. 

'  Comp.  my  essay  on  the  An rjlo- American  Sabbath,  New  York,  1863. 
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Editions. 

The  Humble  |  Advice  |  o/  the  |  Assemuly  [  of  \  Divines,  |  Xoio  by  Authority  of  Parliament  \  sitting  at 
Westminsteu  ;  |  Conccrniny  |  A  Laugee  Catechism  :  |  Presented  by  them  lately  to  both  Houses  |  of  Parlia- 
ment. I  Piiuted  at  London  [Oct.  1(U7,  without  Sci'ipture  proofs],  and  reprinted  at  Edinburgh,  by  Evan 
Tyler,  Printer  to  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majestie,  1647  [Dec.].  The  Edinburgh  reprint  has  fifty-six 
pages,  and  no  Scripture  proofs.  See  fac-simile  in  Vol.  III.  p.  074.  Of  the  London  editio  princeps,  six 
hundred  copies  were  printed,  but  not  published,  by  order  of  Parliament,  for  its  own  tise.  Of  the  Edin- 
burgh editio  princeps,  eight  hundred  copies  Avere  ordered  by  the  General  Assembly,  Dec.  23, 1647.  The 
second  ed.,  which  appeared  in  London  [after  April  14, 1G4S],  contains  the  proofs  from  Scripture. 

The  Shorter  Catechism  appeared  under  the  same  title  (except  Shorter  for  Larger)  a  little  later  [after 
Nov.  25,  16471,  ''y  order  of  Parliament.  Mr.  John  Laing,  the  obliging  librarian  of  the  Free  Church  College 
in  Edinburgh,  informs  nie  that  both  Catechisms  appeared  in  one  vol.  of  seventy-nine  pages,  at  Edin- 
burgh, Dec.  23, 1C47,  with  a  general  title  and  a  separate  title  for  each.  A  statement  to  the  same  effect  I 
see  in  the  Advertisement  to  Dunlop's  Collection  of  Confession.^Yo].  I.  p.  clviii.,  with  the  additional  re- 
niarli  that  this  edition  was  sent  to  the  Presbyteries  for  examination. 

The  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  often  appeared  in  connection  with  the  AVestminster  Confession, 
and  exist  in  innumerable  English  and  American  editions,  especially  the  Shorter.  The  textual  varia- 
tions are  insignificant,  except  that  the  American  (General  Assembly's)  editions  of  the  Larger  Catechism 
omit  the  words  '  tolei'ating  a  false  religion '  in  the  answer  to  Question  109. 

I  have  made  use  of  the  first  Edinb.  ed.,  and  a  large  London  ed.  of  165S,  λvhich  contains  the  Conf. 
and  both  Catechisms  under  their  original  (three  separate)  titles  {The  Humble  Advice,  etc.),  with  the 
Scripture  proofs  in  full.  Opposite  the  special  title  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  is  the  order  of  Parliament, 
dated  'Die  Lunre  15.  Septemb.,  104S,'  directing  that  the  Shorter  Catechism  'be  forthwith  printed  and 
published,  wherein  Mr.  Heniiy  Rohokougu  and  Mr.  Adoniuam  Byfield,  Scribes  of  the  Assembly  of 
Divines,  are  requested  to  use  all  possible  care  and  diligence.' 

The  Catechisms  have  been  translated  into  many  languages,  especially  the  Shorter.  A  Latin  version 
appeared,  together  with  the  version  of  the  Confession,  in  Cambridge,  1056,  as  has  been  noted  above, 
p.  753.  The  Latin  text  of  the  Shorter  Catecliism  is  printed  in  Vol.  III.  pp.  676  sqq.  For  a  German 
version  of  both,  see  Bockel,  pp.  716  sqq.  A  Greek  version  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  (with  the  Latin),  by 
JouN  Harmau  (Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  Oxford),  was  published  at  London,  1600;  a  new  one  by 
RoBEiiT  YoDNO  (fi  κιχτήχγ[σΐί  συντομωτίρα),  Edinburgh,  1S54.  A  Hebrew  version  by  G.  Seaman,  M.D. 
(London,  lOSO),  and  another  by  H.  S.  McKee  (Edinb.  1S54;  Dublin,  1SG4).  Also  Syriac,  Arabic,  modern 
Greek,  Portuguese,  Welsh,  and  other  versions. 

The  largest  number  of  editions  and  translations  are  to  be  found,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Expositions. 

Thomas  Lye  (Minister  in  London,  d.  16S4) :  An  Explanation  of  the  Shorter  Catechism.    London,  1676. 

Hron  Binning  (d.  1653,  Prof,  of  Moral  Philos.,  Glasgow) :  The  Common  Principles  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion. .  .  .  A  Practical  Catechi-im.    1671. 

Thomas  Vincent  (Minister  in  London,  d.  1671) :  A7i  Explanation  of  the  Assembhfs  Shorter  Catechism. 
London,  170S;  Edinb.  1799;  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia. 

Thomas  Watson  (Minister  in  London,  d.  1690) :  A  Body  of  Practical  Divinity,  consisting  of  above  176 
Sermons  on  the  Shorter  Catechism.    5lh  ed.  Glasgow,  1797  ;  Lond.  1807  ;  Glasgow^  1S3S  ;  N.  Y.  1836. 

John  Fi.avki,  (b.  1027,  d.  1691) :  Exposition  of  the  Catechism.  1692.  In  his  Whole  Works,  2  vols.  fol. 
1701,  7th  ed.  Edinb.  1762 ;  and  in  6  vols.  London,  1S20. 

Thomas  Ridgley  (b.  1667,  d.  1734) :  A  Body  of  Divinity .  .  .  Being  the  Substance  of  Lectures  on  the  Assem- 
bly's Larger  Catechism.  London,  1731-33,  2  vols.  fol.  ;  an  ed.  in  4  vols.  Svo,  1S14 ;  Edinb.  1845, 2  vols.  Svo; 
Kew  Yoik,  1S55. 

Samuel  Wit.i.ard  (i\  1640,  d.  1707):  A  Body  of  Divinity  in  250  Lectures  on  the  Assembly's  Catechism. 
1  vol.  fol.  Boston,  1720. 

John  Wili.ison  (Minister  of  Dundee  from  1718  to  1750) :  An  Example  of  Plain  Catechising  upon  the 
Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism.     Edinb.  1737  ;  2d  ed.  Glasgow,  17G4. 

Fisuek'8  Catechism:  The  Westminster  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism  Explained,  by  way  of  question  and 
answer.  By  .tome  Ministers  of  the  Gospel.  The  authors  are  Ralph  Euskine  (d.  1752),  Ebenezeu  Επβκινε 
(d.  1754),  and  James  Fisuer  (d.  Sept.  2S,  1775,  Secession  Minister  at  Greyfriars,  Glasgow).  Fisher  prepared 
the  second  part  alone,  and  issued  the  third  ed.  Glasgow,  1753.  Hence  the  λvhole  work  is  called  by  his 
name.    14th  ed.  Edinb.  1800  ;  17th  ed.  Glasgow,  1S13  ;  also  by  the  Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia. 

John  Buown  (Minister  at  Haddington  from  1751  to  1787) :  Easy  Explication  of  the  Assembly's  Shorter 
Catechism.     8th  ed.  Edinb.  1812 ;  9th  ed.  Montrose,  1822. 

Henp.y  Belfrage  (d.  1835) :  A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism,  exhibiting  a  Sys- 
tem of  Theology  in  a  Popular  Form.    Ediifb.  2d  ed.  1S34.    2  vols. 

Alex.  Maiu  (d.  1751) :  A  Brief  Explication  of  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism.    New  ed.  Montrose,  1837. 
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Ai.Kx.  Smith  Patf.rsos  :  A  Concise  Si/steni  of  Theologij:  being  the  Shorter  Catechism  Analyzed  and  Ex- 
plained.   Ediub.  1S41  ;  2d  ed.  1S44. 

Akhuki.  GitEEN,  D.D.  (President  of  Princeton  College  from  1812  to  1S22;  d.  IMS):  Lectures  on  the 
Shorter  Catechism.    Pliila.  IS-il,  2  vols.,  Presbyt.  Board  of  Publ. 

Jonathan  Cross:  Itluntralions  o/ the  Shorter  Catechism.  Proof -text.%  Exposition,  and  Anecdotes.  2  vols. 
ISmo.     Presbyt.  Hoard  of  Piibl. 

EiiwiN  IIai.i.,  D.I). :  The  Shorter  Catechism  of  tJie  Westminster  Assembly,  ivith  Analysis  and  Sn-ipture 
Proofs.     Presbyt.  Board  of  Publ. 

.Ta.me8  E.  Βογη,  D.D.:  The  Wentminster  Shorter  Catechism;  leith  Analysis,  Proofs,  ΕχχιΙαηαΙίοη»,  and 
lUustratice  A  iiecili^fes.     ISnio.     Presbyt.  Board  of  Publ. 

The  Belief  iiite  Series  of  Tracts  on  the  Answers  to  the  Shorter  Catechism,  written  by  numerous  Presby- 
terian ministers,  and  edited  by  the  Kev.  W.m.  T.  Wylie.    Bellefonte,  Pa.  1S75. 


PREPARATION    AND    ADOPTION. 

Simultaneonsly  with  the  Confession,  the  Assembly  prepared  first 
one,  and  afterwards  two  Catechisms :  a  lai'ger  one  for  pubUc  expo- 
sition in  the  pulpit,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Reformed  Church- 
es on  the  Continent,  and  a  smaller  one  for  the  instruction  of  children, 
a  clear  and  condensed  summary  of  the  former.^  Both  are  amply  pro- 
vided with  Scripture  proofs.  The  questions  of  Church  polity  and 
discipline  are  properly  omitted. 

The  Catechisms  were  finished  and  presented  to  Parliament  for  ex- 
amination and  approval  in  the  autumn  of  1G4:7.^  Parliament  ordered 
six  hundred  copies  to  be  printed,  and  tlien  examined  and  approved  the 
Catechisms,  with  some  slight  exceptions  (Sept.  15, 1648).  The  General 
Assembly  at  Edinburgh  adopted  the  Larger  Catechism,  July  20, 1G48, 
and  the  Shorter  Catechism,  July  28,  declaring  both  to  be  '  agreeable  to 
the  Word  of  God,  and  in  nothing  contrary  to  the  received  doctrine, 
worship,  discipline,  and  government  of  this  Kirk.'  These  acts  were 
approved  by  the  Scottish  Parliament,  Feb.  7, 1649,  but  repealed  under 
Charles  II.  in  1661.  When  the  Scottish  Parliament,  in  1690,  estab- 
lished Presbyterian  government  in  Scotland,  and  ratified  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith,  no  express  mention  was  made  of  the 
Catechisms,  but  both  continued  in  ecclesiastical  use,  and  the  Shorter 

'  The  first  Catechism  of  the  Assemhly.  nccording  to  Baillie,  was  nearly  agreed  on  at  the 
end  of  Kilt,  but  was  never  published.  l'erbai)S  it  was  the  same  which  is  partially  inserted  in 
the  Minutpx ;  or  it  may  have  been  the  JNIS.  Catechism  of  Sam.  Rutherford,  wliich  is  pre- 
served in  the  University  library  at  Edinburgh.  In  the  774th  session,  Jan.  14,  IG47  (old  style, 
104C),  the  Assembly  ordered  '  that  the  Committee  for  the  Catechism  do  prepare  a  draught  of 
two  Catechisms,  one  more  large  and  anotlier  more  brief,  in  which  they  are  to  have  an  eye  to 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  to  the  matter  of  the  Catechism  already  begun'  {Minutes,  p.  'i'll). 

"  Both  Catechisms  were  first  presented  to  Parliament  icithout  Scripture  proofs,  the  Larger 
before  Oct.  2."),  1047,  the  Shorter  on  Nov.  25,  1047  {Minutes,  pp.  48;'),  480,  41)2),  and  were 
forthwith  ]>rinted  in  London  and  Edinbm-gli.  The  Catechisms  with  Scrijiture  jiroofs  were 
piesented  to  rarliamcnt  on  or  before  April  14,  1G4S  (Minutes,  p.  511). 
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Catecliism  was  often  earnestly  enjoined  upon  ministers,  teachers,  and 
parents  by  the  General  Assembly.' 

GENERAL    CIIAEACTER. 

The  two  Catechisms  are,  in  the  langnage  of  a  Scotch  divine, '  inim- 
itable as  tlieological  summaries ;  though,  Aviien  it  is  considered  that 
to  comprehend  them  would  imply  an  acquaintance  with  the  whole 
circle  of  dogmatic  and  controversial  divinity,  it  may  be  doubted  wheth- 
er either  of  them  is  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  childhood.  .  .  .  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  few  who  have  been  carefully  instructed  in  our 
Shorter  Catechism  have  failed  to  discover  the  advantage  of  becoming 
acquainted  in  early  life,  even  as  a  task,  with  that  admirable  "form  of 
sound  words." '  ^ 

Both  Catechisms  have  the  peculiarity  that  each  answer  embodies 
the  question,  and  thus  forms  a  complete  proposition  or  sentence  in 
itself. 

Botli  depart  from  the  catechetical  tradition  by  omitting  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed,  which  in  other  orthodox  Catechisms  is  the  common  histor- 
ical basis  of  the  exposition  of  the  Articles  of  Faith.  It  is,  however, 
annexed  to  the  Shorter  Catechism, '  not  as  though  it  Λvere  composed 
by  the  Apostles  or  ought  to  be  esteemed  canonical  Scripture,  as  the 
Ten  Connnandments  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  but  because  it  is  a  brief 
sum  of  the  Christian  faith,  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  ancient- 
ly received  in  the  Churches  of  Christ.'  A  note  is  attached  to  the  arti- 
cle on  the  descent  into  Hell  (better.  Hades  or  Sheol),  to  the  effect  that 
it  simply  means  Christ '  continued  in  the  state  of  the  dead  and  under 
the  power  of  death  until  the  third  day.'  This  explanation  (like  that 
of  Calvin  and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism)  misses  the  true  sense  of  the 
descent,  and  ignores  its  peculiar  significance  in  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion for  the  world  of  the  departed  (comp.  Luke  xxiii.  43 ;  Acts  ii.  31 ; 
Eph.  iv.  8,  9;  1  Cor.  xv.  55,  57;  1  Pet.  iii.  18, 19 ;  2  Pet.iv.  6;  Kev.  i. 

'  Mitcliell,  Minutes,  p.  .515,  note.  Innes  {Law  of  Creeds,  p.  19Γ))  says:  ' Tlie  Shorter 
Catecliism  lias  been  for  many  generations  the  real  creed  of  Scotland,  so  fiir  as  the  mass  of 
the  people  is  concerned.' 

=  M'Crie,  Annals,  pp.  177  sq.  Neal  (Vol.  II.  p.  42)  judges  similarly.  'The  Larger  Cate- 
chism,' he  says,  'is  a  comprehensive  system  of  divinity,  and  the  smaller  a  very  accurate  sum- 
marv,  though  it  has  by  some  been  thought  a  little  too  long,  and  in  some  particulars  too  ab- 
struse for  the  capacities  of  children.'     Baillie  was  of  the  same  ojnnion  {Letters,  III.  59). 
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18).  The  cscliatuloiiy  of  the  Reformation  standards  is  silent  or  de- 
fective on  the  middle  state,  and  most  Protestant  versions  of  the  Bible 
confonnd  lldl  and  Hades,  which  represent  separate  and  distinct  though 
cognate  ideas. 

ΤηΚ    LARGER    CATECHISM. 

The  Larger  Catechism  occupied,  as  the  Minutes  show,  a  good  deal 
of  the  Assembly's  attention  during  the  year  1647,  and  was  discussed 
question  by  question.  It  was  prepared  before  the  Shorter.'  It  is 
chiefly  the  work  of  Dr.  Anthony  Τ uckney.  Professor  of  Divinity  and 
Vice-Chancellor  at  Cambridge.-  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  catechetical 
skill,  superior  to  any  similar  work,  and  exhibits  in  popular  form  a 
complete  system  of  divinity,  like  the  Roman  Catechism  and  the  Long- 
er Russian  Catechisni  of  Philaret.  It  also  serves  in  part  as  a  valuable 
commentary  or  supplement  to  the  Confession,  especially  on  the  ethical 
part  of  our  religion.  But  it  is  over-minute  in  the  specification  of  what 
God  has  commanded  and  forbidden  in  the  Ten  Commandments,  and 
loses  itself  in  a  wilderness  of  details.^ 

THE    SHORTER    CATECHISM. 

Dr.  Tuckney  was  also  the  convener  of  the  Committee  which  pre- 
pared the  Shorter  Catechism,  but  its  concise  and  severely  logical  an- 

*  This  appears  from  the  Minutes,  p.  410.  The  ie])ort  on  the  Sliorter  Catechism  was  first 
called  for  in  the  8i)6th  session,  Aug.  9,  1(U7.  Mr.  Palmer  reported,  and  Messrs.  Calamy 
nnd  Gower  were  added  to  the  Committee.  The  opposite  view  is  clearly  wrong,  thougii  advo- 
cated by  Neal  (Vol.  II.  p.  42),  and  even  quite  recently  by  Dr.  M'Crie,  who  says  {Annnls,  p. 
177):  'The  Larger  Catecliism  w^is  not  prepared  till  some  time  after  the  Shorter,  of  which  it 
was  evidently  intended  to  form  an  amplification  and  exposition.' 

*  It  is  based  in  pai-t  on  Ussher's  catechetical  Boibj  of  Diriiiit;/,  perliaps  also  on  the  con- 
cise theological  compendium  of  John  Wolleb,  Antistes  at  Basle  (1020). 

^  Take  for  example  Question  11^  : 

'What  are  the  sins  forbidden  in  the  third  commandment? 

'  The  sins  forbidden  in  the  tliird  commandment  are,  tlie  not  using  of  God's  name  as  is  re- 
quired; and  the  abuse  of  it  in  an  ignorant,  vain,  irreverent,  profane,  sujierstitious,  or  wicked 
mentioning,  or  otherwise  using  his  titles,  attributes,  ordinances,  or  works,  by  blaspliemy, 
perjury;  all  sinful  cursings,  oaths,  vows,  and  lots;  violating  our  oaths  and  vows,  if  lawful; 
and  fultilling  them,  if  of  things  unlawful ;  murmuring  and  (junrreling  .at,  cinious  l)rying  into, 
and  misapplying  of  God's  decrees  and  providences;  misinterjjreting,  misap]ilyiiig,  or  any  way 
]ierverting  the  Word,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  ))rof  me  jests,  curious  or  unprofitable  questions,  vain 
jangliiigs,  or  the  maintaining  of  false  doctrines  ;  abusing  it,  the  creatures,  or  any  thing  con- 
tained under  the  name  of  God,  to  charms  or  sinful  lusts  and  practices ;  the  maligning,  .scorn- 
ing, reviling,  or  any  wise  ojiposing  God's  truth,  grace,  and  ways ;  making  profession  ot  re- 
ligion in  hypocrisy  or  for  sinister  ends  ;  being  asliamed  of  it,  or  a  shame  to  it,  by  uncomform- 
abic,  unwise,  unfruilfid.  and  oft'ensive  walking  or  backsliding  from  it.' 
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SAvers  are  traced  to  the  Rev.  John  Wallis,  M.A.,  an  eminent  mathema- 
tician, Λvho  as  a  young  man  fresh  from  Cambridge  was  appointed  an 
amanuensis  of  the  Assembly.^  He  afterwards  became  Professor  of 
Geometr}'  at  Oxford  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society. 
He  was  probably  the  last  survivor  of  the  AVestminster  divines,  for  ho 
died  1703,  aet.  eighty-eight.'-  (Tlllespie's  name  is  traditionally  con- 
nected with  the  question  '  Wliat  is  God  ?'  He  is  said  to  have  an- 
swered it  in  prayer,  apparently  without  meditation,  when  the  Assem- 
bly were  in  suspense  for  words  to  define  the  Being  of  beings.  But 
the  Scotch  Commissioners  had  little  to  do  with  the  Sliorter  Catechism, 
as  most  of  them  had  left  before  it  was  discussed  in  the  Assembly.^ 

Tlie  Shorter  Catechism  is  one  of  the  three  typical  Catechisms  of 
Pj'otestantism  which  are  likely  to  last  to  the  end  of  time.  It  is  fully 
equal  to  Luther's  and  to  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  in  ability  and  influ- 
ence, it  far  surpasses  them  in  clearness  and  careful  wording,  and  is 
better  adapted  to  the  Scotch  and  Anglo-American  mind,  but  it  lacks 
their  genial  warmtli,  freshness,  and  childlike  simplicity.*  It  substi- 
tutes a  logical  scheme  for  the  historical  order  of  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
It  deals  in  dogmas  rather  than  facts.  It  addresses  the  disciple  as  an 
interested  outsider  rather  tlian  as  a  churcli-member  growing  up  in  the 
nurture  of  the  Lord.  Its  mathematical  precision  in  definitions,  some 
of  which  are  almost  perfect,^  though  above  the  capacity  of  the  child, 
is  a  good  preparation  for  the  study  of  theology.  Its  use  among  three 
denominations  (Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  and  Regular  Bap- 
tists) proves  its  solid  worth.  Baxter  called  it  '  the  best  Catechism  he 
ever  saw,  a  most  excellent  sum  of  the  Christian  faith  and  doctrine,  and 
a  fit  test  to  try  the  orthodoxy  of  teachers.'  Thomas  Carlyle,  in  speaking 
against  modern  materialism,  made  this  confession  (1876):  'The  older 
I  grow — and  I  now  stand  upon  the  brink  of  eternity — the  more  comes 
back  to  me  the  first  sentence  in  the  Catechism  Avhich  I  learned  w'lien 
a  child,  and  the  fuller  and  deeper  its  meaning  becomes  :  "  What  is  the 
chief  end  of  man?     To  glorify  God,  and  to  enjoy  him  forever.'" 

'  In  the  Minutes,  p.  488,  Wallis  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Shorter  Catechism. 
He  pnblished  an  exposition  of  it.  -  Masson's  Milton,Yo\.  II.  p.  515. 

^  The  Scotch  Commissioners  took  leave  Dec.  25,  1C46.  The  last  mention  of  them  is  Nov.  9, 
lf)47,  when  Rntlierford  took  his  leave. — Minutes,  pp.  471,  487.  Dr.  Mitchell  informs  me  that 
the  fourth  question  is  probably  derived  from  Ά  Compendious  Catechism'  (by  J.  F.),  piinted 
at  London  in  April,  1()45  :  '  God  is  a  Spirit,  One,  Almighty,  Eternal,  Infinite,  Unchangeable 
Being,  Absolutely  Holy,  Wise,  Just,  and  Good.' 

*  For  a  fuller  comparison,  see  pp.  543-515.  '  For  example,  Questions  4,  21,  92. 
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§  97.  Ckiticism  of  the  Westminster  System  .of  Doctrine. 

Tlie  Westminster  Confession,  together  with  the  Catechisms,  is  the 
fullest  and  ripest  symbolical  statement  of  the  Calvinistic  system  of 
doctrine.  In  theological  ability  and  merit  it  is  equal  to  the  best  works 
of  the  kind,  and  is  not  surpassed  by  the  Lutheran  Formula  of  Con- 
cord or  the  Ilonian  Decrees  of  the  Councils  of  Trent  and  the  A^atican. 
Its  intrinsic  worth  alone  can  explain  the  fact  that  it  has  supplanted 
the  older  Scottish  standards  of  John  Knox  and  Juhn  Craig  in  the  land 
of  their  birth,  and  that  it  was  adopted  by  three  distinct  denominations  : 
by  the  Pi-esbyterians  in  full,  and  by  the  Congrcgationalists  and  the 
Ilegular  Baptists  with  some  slight  modifications.  Of  these  the  Con- 
grcgationalists had  but  a  small  though  very  able  representation  in  the 
Westminster  Assembl}',  the  Baptists  none  at  all.  It  has  at  this  day  as 
much  vitality  as  any  of  the  Protestant  symbols  and  more  vitality  than 
most  of  them.     It  materially  aids  in  shaping  theological  thought  and 

gious  activity  as  far  as  the  English  tongue  prevails.  Altogether  it 
represents  the  most  vigorous  and  yet  moderate  form  of  Calvinism, 
which  has  found  (like  Christianity  itself)  a  more  congenial  and  per- 
manent home  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  than  in  the  land  of  its  birth. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Confession  are  stated  with  unusual  care,  log- 
ical precision,  clearness,  caution,  and  circumspection,  and  with  an  eye 
to  all  their  various  aspects  and  mutual  relations.  Where  they  seem  to 
conflict  or  can  not  be  harmonized  by  our  finite  intelligence — as  absolute 
sovereignty  and  free  agency,  the  fall  of  Adam  and  personal  guilt,  the 
infinite  divinity  and  the  finite  humanity  of  Christ — both  truths  are  set 
forth,  and  room  is  left  for  explanations  and  adjustments  by  scientific 
theology  within  the  general  limits  of  the  system.  The  important  dif- 
ference between  a  public  confession  of  faith  and  a  private  system  of 
theology  was  at  least  distinctly  recognized  in  principle,  although  (as  we 
shall  see  presently)  not  always  consistently  carried  out.^ 

The  style  of  the  Confession  and  Catechisms  is  clear,  strong,  dignified, 
and  well  adapted  to  the  grave  subject.  The  selection  of  Scripture 
proofs  is  careful  and  judicious,  and  reveals  a  close  familiarity  with 
the  sacred  writincrs. 


C  reli 


*  In  tlic  (lehntc  on  predestination  Dr.  Reynolds  wisely  said,  'Let  us  not  put  disputes  and 
sclnilasiif  things  into  ;v  confession  of  faith.' — Minutes,  p.  151. 
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The  merits  of  the  Westminster  standards  have  been  admitted  not 
only  by  Presbyterians,'  but  also  by  liberal  Episcopalians,^  and  even  by 
Methodists,  who  entirely  dissent  from  its  theology.^ 

'  Principal  Baillie  wrote  (Jan.  26,  1047,  Letters,  Vol.  III.  p.  2) :  'The  Confession  is  much 
cried  up  by  all,  even  many  of  our  (jreatest  opposites,  as  the  best  confession  yet  extant.'  The 
moderate  and  judicious  Richard  Eaxter  esteemed  the  Westminster  Confession  and  Cate- 
cliisms  the  best  books  in  his  library  next  to  the  Bible,  and  says  (in  his  Confession,  eh.  i.  §  5) : 
'  I  have  perused  oft  the  Confession  of  the  Assembly,  and  verily  judge  it  the  most  excel- 
lent, for  fullness  and  exactness,  that  I  have  ever  read  from  any  Church ;  and  though  the 
tiutlis  therein,  being  of  several  degrees  of  evidence  and  necessity,  I  do  not  hold  them  with 
equal  clearness,  confidence,  or  certainty ;  and  though  some  few  points  in  it  are  beyond  my 
jeach,  yet  I  have  observed  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  my  judgment,  if  I  may  be  allowed  those 
expositions  following.'  Tlie  saintly  Archbishop  Leigliton,  though  he  left  the  Church  for 
whicii  his  father  had  suffered  such  cruelties  from  Laud,  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  Confession 
to  tlie  end  of  liis  life. 

'^  J.  B.  Marsden  (The  History  of  the  Later  Puritans,  18Γ)2,  pp.  80,  81),  while  judging  se- 
verely of  the  Assembly  on  account  of  its  treatment  of  Episcopacy,  thinks  the  Westminster 
Confession  inferior  to  none  of  the  Protestant  Confessions  except  in  originality,  and  adds: 
'  It  does  not,  however,  detract  from  tlie  real  merit  of  these  later  divines,  that  they  availed 
themselves  of  the  labors  of  the  Reformation ;  or  that  BuUinger  and  Calvin,  especially  the  lat- 
ter, should  have  left  them  little  to  accomplish,  except  in  the  way  of  arrangement  and  com- 
pression. The  Westminster  Confession  should  be  read  by  those  who  can  not  encounter  the 
more  ponderous  volumes  of  the  great  masters  from  which  it  is  derived.  It  is  in  many  re- 
spects an  admirable  summary  of  Christian  faith  and  practice.  None  can  lay  it  down  witli  a 
mean  opinion  of  the  Westminster  divines.  The  style  is  \mvQ  and  good,  the  proofs  are  select- 
ed with  admirable  skill,  tlie  arguments  are  always  clear,  the  subjects  well  distributed,  and 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  form  at  least  the  outline  of  a  perfect  system  of  divinity.'  It  is 
but  just  to  add  that  Marsden  goes  on  to  censure  wiiat  lie  calls  its  'rigid  ultra-Calvinism, 
whicli  has  always  repelled  the  great  majority  of  English  Christians.'  Dean  Stanley,  who  has 
no  theological  sympathy  with  the  Westminster  Confession,  says  that  of  all  Protestant  Con- 
fessions '  it  far  more  nearly  approaches  the  full  proportions  of  a  theological  treatise,  and  e.x- 
hibitsyar  more  depth  of  theoloffical  insight,  than  any  other.'  He  adds,  however,  that  'it  re- 
flects also  far  more  than  any  other  the  minute  hair-splitting  and  straw-dividing  distinctions 
which  had  reached  their  height  in  the  Puritanical  tlieology  of  that  age,  and  which  in  sermons 
ran  into  the  sixteenthly,  seventeenthly  sections  that  so  exercised  the  soul  of  Dugald  Dalgetty 
as  he  waited  for  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse  in  the  chapel  of  Inverary  Castle.  It  accord- 
ingly furnished  the  food  for  which  the  somewhat  hard  and  logical  intellect  of  Scotland  had  a 
special  ajipetite '  (Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  delivered  in  1872, 
Am.  ed.  p.  88).  In  another  place  Stanley  calls  the  Westminster  formulary  'that  famous 
Confession  of  Faith  which,  alone  within  these  islands,  was  imposed  by  law  on  the  whole 
kingdom  ;  and  which,  alone  of  all  Protestant  Confessions,  still,  in  spite  of  its  sternness  and 
narrowness,  retains  a  hold  on  the  minds  of  its  adherents,  to  which  its  fervor  and  its  logical 
coherence  in  some  measure  entitle  it '  {ifemoriafs  of  Westminster  Abbey,  p.  .513). 

^  Dr.  Currey,  for  many  years  editor  of  the  '  Methodist  Advocate,'  of  New  York,  in  an  ed-  ( 
itorial  on  Creeds  (Aug.  G,  1874),  calls  'the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  the  ablest,  clear- 
est, and  most  comprehensive  system  of  Christian  doctrine  ever  framed.  That  venerable  in- 
strument purposely  embodies  in  its  unity  the  dogma  of  absolute  predestination,  which  neces- 
sarily becomes  the  corner-stone  of  the  edifice,  so  giving  it  shape  and  character.  But,  despite 
that  capital  fault,  it  is  not  only  a  wonderful  monument  of  the  intellectual  greatness  of  its 
framers,  but  a  comprehensive  embodiment  of  nearly  all  the  precious  truths  of  the  gospel.  ' 
If  set  forth  without  ecclesiastical  authority,  for  the  edification  of  believers,  it  would,  despite 
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DEFECTS. 

The  Wcstiiihister  standards,  like  all  hinnaii  piOduclion?,  including 
the  traiiblatiuns  of  tlie  IJible  itself,  have  imperfections. 

The  great  revival  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  followed  in  the  Re- 
formed and  Lnthei'an  Churches  by  a  dr}'  scholasticism  whicli  was  more 
biblical  and  evangelical  than  the  mcdiseval  scholasticism,  but  shared 
Avith  it  tlie  defects  of  a  one-sided  intellectualisni  to  the  exclusion  of 
tlie  mystic  and  emotional  types  of  Christianity.  Scholasticism  in  the 
technical  sense — whether  Eoman  Catholic  or  Protestant — is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  devout  understanding  ratlier  than  the  glowing  heart,  and 
approaches  the  deepest  mysteries  of  faith,  such  as  the  Trinity,  the  In- 
carnation, the  eternal  decrees  of  election  and  reprobation  of  men  and 
angels,  with  profound  reverence  indeed,  yet  with  a  boldness  and  assur- 
ance as  if  they  Λvere  mathematical  problems  or  subjects  of  anatomical 
dissection.'  It  shows  usually  a  marvelous  dexterity  in  analysis,  di\  ision, 
subdivision,  distinction,  and  detinitrion,  but  it  lacks  the  intuition  into 
the  hidden  depths  and  transcending  heights  where  the  antagonisms  of 
partial  trutlis  meet  in  unity. 

The  Westminster  standards  do  not  go  so  far  in  this  direction  as  the 
Canons  of  Dort  or  the  Helvetic  Consensus  Foi'mula,  but  certainly  fur- 
ther than  the  Reformation  symbols,  which  are  less  logical  and  precise, 
and  more  fresh  and  elastic.  They  reflect  the  hard  severity  of  Puritan- 
ism. The}"  embody  too  much  metaphysical  divinity,  and  overstep  the 
limits  which  divide  a  public  confession  of  faith  from  a  scientific  treatise 
of  theology.  It  would  be  impossible  nowadays  to  pass  such  an  elabo- 
rate system  through  any  Protestant  ecclesiastical  body  with  a  view  to 

its  faults,  be  a  work  of  inestimable  wortli ;  but  enforced  by  such  authority,  and  imposed 
u])on  men's  consciences,  it  is  a  yoke  and  a  cliaiii  and  a  cage  of  iron.  And  yet  tiiis  is  tiic  ac- 
cci>tcJ  furnnila  of  faith  of  nearly  all  the  Calvinistic  Ciiurciies  of  America.  Even  tlie  Con- 
gregaiiunalists  in  National  Council,  at  I'lymoutli  Rock,  only  a  few  years  ago,  reaffirmed 
their  acteptance  of  it.' 

'  Dr.  Wallis,  the  mathematician,  who  is  said  to  be  the  cliief  author  of  the  sharj)  dcniiitions 
of  tlie  Shorter  Catechism  (see  p.  780),  wrote  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  a 
pamjihlct  in  defense  of  the  doctrine  of  the  'J'linity  against  rising  Unitarianism,  where  lie  vom- 
pares  the  Almighty  to  a  cube  with  its  length,  breadth,  and  height  infinitely  extended,  louguin, 
latum,  jirrtfundiaii,  which  are  tlie  equal  sides  of  one  substance,  and  fdrly  resemble  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  He  finds  notliing  mysteiious  in  this  doctrine.  'It  is,'  he  says,  '  l>ut 
this,  that  there  be  three  .somew/iats,  which  are  but  one  God,  and  tlicse  someichals  are  called 
Persons.'     Quoted  by  Stoiighton,  The  Church  o/ tlie  Revolution,  p.  213. 
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-  [  impose  it  upon  all  teachers  of  religion.  Tlie  Confession,  however, 
as  already  mentioned,  was  not  intended  as  a  yoke  by  the  English 
framers,  nor  has  subscription  ever  been  required  to  all  its  details,  but 
only  to  the  general  scheme.  The  Bible  is  expressly  declared  by  Cal- 
vinists  to  be  'the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,'  and  the 
Confession  is  adopted  'as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in 
the  holy  Scriptures.' ' 

The  chief  characteristics  of  Calvinistic  scholasticism  as  it  prevailed 
in  the  seventeenth  century  are  that  it  starts  from  God's  sovereignty 
and  justice  rather  than  from  God's  love  and  mercy,  and  that  it  makes     , 
the  predestinarian  scheme  to  control  the  historical  and  christological    / 
sclienie.     This  brings  us  to  the  most  assailable  point  in  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession  and  Larger  Catechism,  the  abstract  doctrine  of  eternal 
decrees,  which  will  always  repel  a  large  portion  of  evangelical  Christen- 
dom.    We  believe  that  the  divine-human  person  and  work  of  Christ 
furnisli  the  true  key  to  the  full  undei'standing  of  the  plan  of  salvation      \ 
and  the  solid  platform  for  the  ultimate  agreement  of  all  evangelical 
creeds. 

ΓΚΕΤΕΜΤΙΟΝ    OF    TUE    REST    OF    MANKIND. 

Absolute  predestinarianism  is  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  Cal- 
vinism. The  positive  decree  of  eternal  election  is  its  impregnable  τ 
fort,  the  negative  decree  of  eternal  reprobation  its  Achilles'  heel. 
Predestination  to  holiness  and  happiness,  being  a  gracious  purpose  of 
God's  love,  is  full  of  '  sweet,  pleasant,  and  unspeakable  comfort  to  god- 
ly persons,' 2  and  affords  'matter  of  praise,  reverence,  and  admiration 
of  God,  and  of  humility,  diligence,  and  abundant  consolation  to  all 
that  sincerely  obey  the  gospel.'  ^  Predestination  to  death  and  damna- 
tion, being  a  judicial  decree  of  God's  wiatli  on  account  of  Adam's  fall, 
is — whether  true  or  false — a  ' decretum  JLorribile''  (as  Calvin  himself 
significantly  calls  it,  in  view  of  the  apparent  ruin  of  whole  nations  i_ 
with  their  offspring),  and  ought  never  to  be  put  into  a  ci'ecd  or  con- 
fession of  the  Church,  but  should  be  left  to  the  theolog}"  of  the  school. 
Hence  it  is  wisely  omitted  by  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  the  Helvetic 

'  Tliis  is  tlie  American  formula  of  subscription  required  from  ministers.     On  tlie  i'cottish 
subscription  formubis,  see  Innes,  pp.  G(),  81,  84,  103,  453. 
"^  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Engliind,  Art.  XVII. 
^  Westm.  Conf.  Ch.  VIII.  §  8.     This  last  section  is  the  best  in  the  whole  chajiter. 

Vol.  I. — Ε  ε  ε 
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Confessions,  the  Tliiriy-nine  Articles,  and  other  Reformed  symbols. 
Even  the  old  Scotcli  Confession  of  John  Knox  does  not  mention  it,  and 
tlic  Second  Scotch  Confession  expressly  rejects,  as  an  anticliristian  errui", 
the  horrible  popish  doctrine  of  the  damnation  of  unbaptized  infants. 

The  AVestminster  Confession,  it  is  true,  carefully  avoids  the  term 
reprobation,  and  substitutes  for  it  the  milder  idea  of  preterition.  It 
uses  the  \ci'h p?'edesti?iate  only  ■with  reference  to  eternal  life,  while  the 
lust  are  spoken  of  as  being  ordained  or  judicially  condemned  to  death. 
Yet  it  ]nakes  the  dogmatic  assertion  that  '  God  was  pleased,  according 
to  the  unsearchable  counsel  of  his  own  will,  whereby  he  extendetli  or 
withholdeth  mercy  as  he  pleaseth,  for  the  glory  of  his  sovereign  power 
over  his  creatures,  to  pass  hy  tlie  rest  of  mankind,  and  to  ordain  them 
to  dishonor  and  Λvrath  for  their  sin,  to  the  praise  of  his  glorious  jus- 
tice." Now  there  are  indeed  passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
especially  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  seem 
to  bear  out  this  statement,'^  but  they  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  the  biblical  idea  of  a  God  of  infinite  love  and  mercy,  and  in  con- 
nection Avitli  other  passages  which  in  their  obvious  and  natural  sense 
declare  that  God  sincerely  desires  all  men  to  repent  and  be  saved,  that 
Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  that  he  is  the  propitiation  not  only 
for  our  sins,  '  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,'  and  that  he 
condemns  no  one  absolutely  and  finally  except  for  unbelief — that  is, 
for  the  willful  rejection  of  the  gospel  salvation.^  This  fundamental 
doctrine  of  God's  universal  love  and  abnndant  provision  for  the  salva- 
tion of  all  mankind  should  be  put  into  a  confession  of  faith  rather 

'  Ch.  III.  7.  Tliis  seventli  section  is  the  one  dark  spot  in  the  Confession,  and  mars  its 
lieatity  and  usefulness.  Comp.  Larger  Catechism,  Quest.  13:  '  God  hath  passed  hy  and  fore- 
ordained the  rest  to  dislionor  and  wrath  to  be  for  their  own  sin  inflicted,  to  the  praise  of  the 
glory  of  his  justice.'  The  Shorter  Catechism  (Quest.  7)  wisely  omits  the  negative  part  of 
))redestination. 

=  Matt.  xi.  2Γ)  ('Thou  hast  liid  these  things,' etc.) ;  Kom.  ix.  1  7,  18,  21,  22  ;  2Tim.  ii.  20; 
Jude  4 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  8 — all  quoted  in  the  Confession.  The  ninth  chapter  of  liomans  is  the 
exegetical  bulwark  of  the  doctrine  of  reprobation ;  but  it  mu.st  be  explained  in  connection 
with  the  tenth  chapter,  which  brings  out  the  unbelief  of  tlie  creature  as  the  cause,  and  with 
the  eleventh  chapter,  which  oj)cns  the  prospect  of  a  glorious  solution  of  the  problem  in  the 
conversion  of  the  fullness  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  peojile  of  Israel,  and  ends  with  the  grand 
declaration  that  '  God  hath  shut  u])  all  unto  disobedience,  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all.' 
We  have  no  more  right  to  limit  the  all  in  the  second  clause  than  in  the  first.  Comp.  the 
parallelism  in  Hom.  v.  12  sqq. 

'■•  John  i.  '20  ;   iii.  ](] ;   iv.  24  ;   1  John  ii.  2  ;  iii.  8,  IG  ;   iv.  14  :    1  Tim.  ii.  4  ;   Titus  ii.  11  ;   2 

P2t.  iii.  1);    M;.ik  Xvi.  IG. 
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than  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  or  pretention,  which  is,  to  say  the 
least,  as  objectionable  in  such  a  document  as  the  damning  clauses  in 
the  Athanasian  Creed. 

The  cxegetical  and  theological  adjustment  of  this  wliole  subject  of 
predestination,  and  of  the  unequal  distribution  and  partial  withholding 
of  the  favors  of  Providence  and  the  means  of  grace  in  this  world,  is 
involved  in  insurmountable  difficulties,  and  the  contemplation  of  it 
should  make  us  cautious  and  charitable.  A  few  general  remarks  may 
tend  to  set  the  problem  in  its  true  light,  and  to  open  the  prospect  of 
at  least  a  partial  solution.^ 

It  must  in  fairness  be  admitted  that  the  Calvinistic  system  only 
traces  undeniable  facts  to  their  first  ante-mundane  cause  in  the  in- 
scrutable counsel  of  God.  It  draws  the  legitimate  logical  conclusions 
from  such  anthropological  and  eschatological  premises  as  are  acknowl- 
edged by  all  other  orthodox  Churches,  Greek,  Roman,  Lutheran,  and 
Eeformed.  They  all  teach  the  condemnation  of  the  human  race  in  con- 
sequence of  Adam's  fall,  and  confine  the  opportunity  and  possibility 
of  salvation  from  sin  and  perdition  to  this  present  life.^  And  yet  every 
body  must  admit  that  the  vast  majority  of  mankind,  no  worse  by  nature 
than  the  rest,  and  without  personal  guilt,  are  born  and  grow  up  in 
heathen  darkness,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  means  of  grace,  and  are  thus, 
as  far  as  we  know,  actually  'passed  by'  in  this  world.  No  orthodox 
system  can  logically  reconcile  this  stubborn  and  awful  fact  with  the 
universal  love  and  impartial  justice  of  God. 

The  only  solution  seems  to  lie  either  in  the  Quaker  doctrine  of 
universal  light — that  is,  an  uncovenanted  offer  of  salvation  to  all  men 
in  this  earthly  life — or  in  an  extension  of  the  period  of  saving  grace 
beyond  death  till  the  final  judgment  for  those  (and  for  those  only) 
who  never  had  an  opportunity  in  this  world  to  accept  or  to  reject  the 
gospel  salvation.  But  the  former  view  implies  a  depreciation  of  the 
visible  Church,  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  and  the  sacraments;  the 
latter  would  require  a  liberal  reconstruction  of  the  traditional  doctrine 

'  Comp.  our  remarks,  pp.  451  sqq. 

"  The  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  purgatory  is  no  exception,  for  this  is  confined  to 
members  of  the  Catholic  Church  who  were  converted  in  this  life  but  need  further  purifi- 
cation before  they  can  enter  heaven.  The  Roman  creed  is  more  pronounced  than  the 
Greek  and  the  Protestant  on  the  impossibility  of  salvation  outside  of  the  visible  Church  on 
earth. 
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of  the  middle  state  such  as  no  orthodox  Church,  in  the  absence  of 
clear  Scripture  light  on  this  mysterious  subject,  and  in  view  of  proba- 
ble abuse,  would  be  Avilling  to  admit  in  its  confessional  teaching,  even 
if  theological  exegesis  should  be  able  to  pi'oduce  a  better  agreement 
than  now  exists  on  certain  disputed  passages  of  the  Xew  Testament 
and  the  doctrine  of  Hades. 

So  far,  then,  the  only  difference  is  that,  while  the  other  orthodox 
Confessions  conceal  the  real  difficulty,  Calvinism  reveals  it,  and  thus 
brings  it  nearer  to  a  solution. 

Moreover,  the  Calvinistic  system,  by  detaching  election  from  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  water-baptism,  has  a  positive  advantage  over  the 
Aiigustinian  system,  and  is  really  more  liberal.  All  the  creeds  Avhich 
teach  baptismal  regeneration  as  an  indispensable  prerequisite  of  salva- 
tion virtually  exclude  the  overwhelming  majority  of  mankind — whole 
nations,  Avith  untold  millions  of  infants  dying  in  infancy — from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  whether  they  expressly  say  so  or  not.  The 
Christian  heart  of  the  great  African  father  shrunk  from  this  fearful 
but  inevitable  conclusion  of  his  logical  head,  and  tried  to  mitigate 
it  by  making  a  distinction  between  positive  damnation  or  actual  suf- 
fering, and  negative  danniation  or  absence  of  bliss,  and  by  subjecting 
unbaptized  infants  to  the  latter  only.  And  this  is  the  doctrine  of 
Roman  Catholic  divines.  Tlie  Calvinistic  theory  affords  a  more  sub- 
stantial relief,  and  allows,  after  the  precedent  of  Zwingli  and  Bullin- 
ger,  and  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  Melchisedek,  Job,  and 
other  exceptional  cases  of  true  piety  under  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
an  indefinite  extension  of  God's  saving  grace  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
visible  Church  and  the  ordinar}^  means  of  grace.  It  leaves  room  for  the 
charitable  hope  of  the  salvation  of  all  infants  dying  in  infancy,  and 
of  those  adults  who,  without  an  historical  knowledge  of  Christ,  live  up 
to  the  light  of  nature  and  Providence,  and  die  with  a  humble  and  pen- 
itent longing  after  salvation — that  is,  in  a  frame  of  mind  like  that  of 
Cornelius  Mhen  he  sent  for  St.  Peter.'  This  was,  indeed,  not  the  pro- 
fessed Calvinism  of  Calvin  and  Bcza,  nor  of  the  divines  of  Dort  and 
A\^estminster,  nor  of  the  older  divines  of  Xew  England  ;^  but  it  is  con- 

'  S'ce  above,  p.  378. 

°  Tlie  Rev.  Micliael  Wiggleswoith,  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  a  graduate  and  tutor  of  Harvard 
College  (d.  170.'>),  published  a  po])ular  poem,  The  Day  of  Doom  (IGG2;  Cth  ed.  1715;   re- 
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sistent  with  the  Calvinistic  scheme,  which  lleΛ'el•  presumed  to  fix  the 
limits  of  divine  election,  and  with  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  West- 
minster Confession,  which  expressly  acknowledges  that  elect  infants 
and  elect  adults  are  regenerated  and  saved  by  Clirist  without  being 
outwardly  called  by  the  gospel.' 

Modern  Calvinism,  at  least  in  America,  has  decidedly  taken  a  lib- 
eral view  of  this  subject,  and  freely  admits  at  least  the  probability  of 
the  universal  salvation  of  infants,  and  hence  the  salvation  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  human  race.  Christianity  can  not  be  a  failure  in  any  sense 
— it  must  be  a  triumphant  success, which  is  guaranteed  from  eternity 
by  the  infinite  goodness  and  wisdom  of  God.^ 

But  whatever  may  be  the  theoretical  solution  of  this  deep  and  dark 
mystery,  thei'e  is  a  piactical  platform  on  which  evangelical  Christians 
can  agree,  namely,  that  all  men  who  are  and  Λνϋΐ  be  saved  are  saved 
by  the  free  grace  of  God,  without  any  merit  of  their  own  (faith  itself 
being  a  gift  of  grace) ;  while  all  who  are  lost  are  lost  by  their  own 
guilt.  It  lias  often  been  said  that  pious  Calvinists  preach  like  Ar- 
minians,  and  pious  Arminians  pray  like  Calvinists.  In  this  both  may 
be  inconsistent,  but  it  is  a  happy  and  a  useful  inconsistency.     The 


printed  as  a  curiosity  b}'  the  Amer.  News  Compari}-,  New  York,  1867),  in  which  God  reasons 
on  the  jiulgment-day  \vith  reprobate  infants,  who  '  from  the  womb  unto  tlie  tomb  were 
straightway  carried,'  about  tlie  justice  of  tlieir  eternal  damnation;  and  in  consideration  of 
their  lesser  guilt,  assigns  them  (like  St.  Augustine)  '  the  easiest  room  in  hell!' 

'  Ch.  X.  3 :  '  Elect  infants  dying  in  infancy  are  regenerated  and  saved  by  Christ  through 
the  Spirit,  who  worketh  when  and  where  and  how  he  pleaseth.  So  are  all  other  elect 
persons  who  are  incapable  of  being  outwardly  called  by  the  ministry  of  the  Word.'  The 
Confession  nowhere  speaks  of  reprobate  infants,  and  the  existence  of  such  is  not  iieces- 
sarily  implied  by  way  of  distinction,  although  it  probably  was  in  the  minds  of  the  framers 
as  their  private  opinion,  which  they  wisely  withheld  from  the  Confession.  I  think  the  in- 
terpretation of  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge,  of  Allegheny,  in  his  Commentary  on  this  section  (p.  240), 
is  fairly  admissible:  'The  Confession  affirms  what  is  certainly  revealed,  and  leaves  that  which 
revelation  has  not  decided  to  remain  without  the  suggestion  of  a  positive  opinion  upon  one 
side  or  the  other.'  He  agrees,  as  to  the  salvation  of  «//  infants  dying  in  infancy,  with  his 
father,  who  asserts  that  '  he  never  saw  a  Calvinistic  theologian  who  held  the  doctrine  of 
infant  damnation  in  any  sense'  {S>/ste7n.  T/ieoI. ,Yo\.  III.  p.  G05). 

^  Dr.  Hodge,  of  Princeton,  is  of  the  opinion,  which  would  be  preposterous  in  the  Augustin- 
ian  and  Roman  Catliolic  system,  that  the  number  of  those  who  are  ultimately  lost  is  '  very 
inconsiderable  as  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  the  saved.'  This  is  the  closing  sentence 
of  his  Si/stem.  T/ieol. ,Yo\.  III.  p.  879.  That  the  number  of  the  saved  will  far  exceed  the 
number  of  the  lost  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  ττολλί,ΰ  μάλλον  of  Paul  (Rom.  v.  15, 17); 
but  this  inference  can  not  weW  be  harmonized  Avith  the  declaration  of  our  Lord,  Matt.  vii.  H, 
that  but  few  enter  the  strait  gate,  unless  Λve  assume  the  universal  salvation  of  infonts,  and 
look  forward  to  great  progress  of  the  gospel  in  the  future. 
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Calvinistic  WhitefielJ  Avas  as  zealous  and  successful  in  converting 
souls  as  the  Arminiau  Weslej',  and  "Wesley  Λvas  as  fervent  and  pre- 
vailing in  prayer  as  Whitefield.  They  parted  in  this  world,  but  they 
liave  long  since  been  reconciled  in  heaven,  where  they  see  the  whole 
truth  face  to  face.  "We  must  work  as  if  all  depended  on  our  efforts, 
and  we  must  pray  as  if  all  depended  on  God.  This  is  the  holy  paradox 
of  St.  Paul,  who  exhorts  the  riiilippians  to  work  out  their  own  salva- 
tion with  fear  and  trembling,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  God  who 
worketli  effectively  in  them  both  to  Λνϋΐ  and  to  work  of  his  own  good 
pleasure.  God's  work  in  us  and  for  us  is  the  basis  and  encourage- 
ment of  our  Avork  in  him  and  for  him. 

INTOLERANCE.' 

The  principle  of  intolerance  has  been  charged  u])on  Chaps.  XXIII. 
(Of  the  Civil  Magistrate),  XXX.  (Of  Church  Censures),  XXXI.  (Of 
Synods  and  Councils),  and  the  last  clause  of  Cli.  XX.  (Of  Christian 
Liberty,  viz.,  the  Λvord3  'and  by  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate'). 
The  same  charge  applies  to  a  few  Avords  in  the  109th  question  of  the 
Larger  Catechism,  where  'tolerating  a  false  religion'  is  included 
among  the  sins  forbidden  in  the  Second  Commandment  with  refer- 
ence to  some  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  Book  of 
Revelation  (ii.  2,  16,  20 ;  xvii.  16,  17). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  tliese  passages  assume  a  professedly  Chris- 
tian government,  or  the  union  of  Church  and  State  as  it  had  come 
to  be  established  in  all  Christian  countries  since  tlie  days  of  Con- 
stantino, and  as  it  was  acknowledged  at  that  time  by  Protestants  as 
well  as  Roman  Catholics.^  It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  Confes- 
sion claims  for  the  civil  magistrate  (of  whatever  form  of  govern- 
ment) the  right  and  duty  not  only  legally  to  protect,  but  also  to  sup- 


'  On  the  subject  of  Toleration  and  l'ei\secution,  with  special  reference  to  England,  the 
reader  may  ])rofitably  consult  a  series  of  Tracts  on  Liberlif  of  Conscience  and  Persecution, 
IGU-lGGl,  edited  hy  Edward  B.  Underhill  for  the  Hansard  KnoUys  Society,  London,  18-Ki ; 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Ilistori/  of  Rationalism  in  Europe  (4th  edition,  London,  1870;  New  York 
edition,  187Γ>,  in  2  vols.),  ch.  iv.  ;  Masson,  Life  of  Milton,Nd\.  III.  pp.  87  sqq.,  383  sqq. ; 
Stougliton,  The  Church  of  the  Revolution  (London,  1874),  ch.  iv.  pp.  114  sqq.;  and  Mar- 
.^liiiU's  hook  qtioted  on  p.  I'A. 

"  The  first  dissenting  voices  came  from  Anabaptists  and  Socinians.  and  from  Castellio, 
who  had  nothing  to  gain  and  every  thing  to  lose  from  the  exii^ting  alliance  of  government 
and  religion. 
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port  the  Christian  Church,  and  to  prohibit  or  ^nnn'sA  heresy,  idohi- 
trj,  and  blasphemy. 

The  power  to  coerce  and  punish  imphes  the  ])rinci])le  of  intol- 
erance and  the  rigid  of  persecution  in  some  form  or  other,  though 
this  right  may  never  be  exercised.  For  just  as  far  as  a  civil  govei•])- 
ment  is  identified  witli  a  particular  Church,  an  offense  against  that 
Church  becomes  an  offense  against  the  State,  and  subject  to  its  pe- 
nal code.  All  acts  of  uniformity  in  religion  arc  necessarily  exclusive, 
and  must  prohibit  the  public  manifestations  of  dissent,  ^vhateΛ•er  may 
be  the  private  thoughts  and  sentiments,  which  no  human  government 
can  reach. 

It  is  a  fact,  moreover,  that  the  Westminster  Assembly  was  called 
for  the  purpose  of  legislating  for  the  faith,  government,  and  worship 
of  three  kingdoms,  and  that  by  adopting  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  it  Avas  pledged  for  the  extirpation  of  popery  and  prelac} 
and  all  heresy.^ 

The  few  Independents  demanded  a  limited  toleration,  and  were 
backed  by  Cromwell  and  his  army,  which  Avas  full  of  Independents, 
Baptists,  Antinomians,  Socinians,  Kew  Lights,  Familists,  Millenarians, 
and  other  'proud,  self-conceited,  hot-headed  sectaries'  (as  Baxter  calls 
them).  All  these  sectaries,  who  sprung  up  during  the  great  religious 
excitement  of  the  age,  but  mostly  subsided  soon  afterwards,  were  of 
course  tolerationists  in  their  own  interest.  But  for  this  very  reason  the 
prevailing  sentiment  in  the  Assembly  was  stoutly  opposed  to  tolera- 
tion, as  the  great  Diana  of  the  Independents  and  supposed  mother 
and  nurse  of  all  sorts  of  heresies  and  blasphemies  threatening  the 
overthrow  of  religion  and  society.^     The  Scottish  delegation  was  a 

'  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  tliis  fact  and  the  whole  history  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Dr.  Heth- 
erington  (in  iiis  Introduction  to  Shaw's  Exposition  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  pp.  xxviii.) 
broadly  denies  any  taint  of  intolerance  in  the  Confession. 

-  Thomas  Edwards,  a  zealous  Presbyterian  minister  at  London,  published  in  \CA~)  a  treatise 
of  GO  pages,  dedicated  to  Parliament,  under  the  title,  Gantjrcena ;  or,  a  Catuloc/ite  and  Dis- 
cox-erif  of  many  of  the  Errors,  Heresies,  Hlasjiltemies,  and  Pernicious  Practices  of  the  Sectaries 
of  this  Time,  in  which  he  collects  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  miscellaneous 
'errors,  heresies,  and  blaspliemies,'  and  enumerates  sixteen  heretical  sects — namely:  ],  Inde- 
pendents; 2,  Brownists;  3,  Millenaries;  4,  Antinomians;  5,  Anabaptists  ;  G,  Arminians;  7,  Lib- 
ertines; 8,  Fitmilists;  9,  Enthusiasts;  10,  Seekers;  1 1,  Perfectists:  12,  Socinians;  13,Arians; 
14,  Antitrinitarians;  15,  Antiscripturists  ;  IG,  Skeptics.  'The  industrious  writer,' savs  Neal, 
'might  have  enlarged  his  catalogue  with  Papists,  Prelatists,  Deists,  Ranters,  Behemenists,  etc., 
etc.,  or,  if  he  had  pleased,  a  less  number  might  have  served  his  turn,  for  very  few  of  these 
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unit  on  the  subject,  and  Baillic  wrote  a  Dissuasive  from  the  Errors  of 
the  Time  (104:5)  against  toleration,  and  attacked  it  in  Ιύ'ί,  Letters}  In- 
nnmerable  pamphlets  were  published  on  both  sides.  The  advocates  of 
toleration  were  defeated,  and  could  only  exact  from  the  Assembly  the 
important  declaration  that  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience. 

And  yet,  if  we  judge  the  Westminster  standards  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  seventeenth  centurj-,  and  compare  them  with  similar  doc- 
uments, they  must  be  pronounced  moderate. 

1.  They  go  no  further  on  the  subject  of  intolerance  than  the  Belgic 
Confession,^  the  Galilean  Confession,^  the  English  Articles,*  and  the 
Irish  Articles.''  They  teach  less  than  is  implied  in  the  Anglican  doc- 
trine of  the  royal  supremacy,  which  puts  the  religion  of  a  whole  na- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  temporal  sovereign,  and  which  Avas  employed 
for  the  severest  measures  against  all  dissenters,  Homan  Catholic  and 
Protestant. 

2.  The  Presbyterians,  during  the  fifteen  years  of  their  domination,^ 
used  tlieir  power  very  moderately,  with  the  exception  of  a  wholesale 
ejectment  of  a  large  number  of  prelatists  from  office  (allowing  them, 
however,  one  fifth  of  their  income).  This  was  a  folly  and  a  crime 
(viewed  from  our  standpoint),  but  not  nearly  as  cruel  as  the  hanging 
and  burning,  the  imprisonment,  torture,  and  mutilation  so  freely  exer- 
cised against  themselves  and  other  non-conformists  before  IG-iO  and 
after  IGGl.  During  the  disgraceful  period  of  the  Restoration,  Avhicli 
they  unwisely  brought  about  without  exacting  any  pledges  from  the 
faithless  Stuart,  they  suffered  for  their  loyalty  to  the  Westminster 

sectaries  were  collected  into  societies ;  but  his  business  was  to  blacken  the  adversaries  of 
rresbyterian  uniformity,  tliat  tlic  rarliament  might  crush  tliem  by  sanguinary  methods.' 
i-'ee  an  account  of  this  book  in  Neal,  Tart  III.  ch.  vii.  (Vol.  II.  p.  37),  and  Masson,A"ol.  III. 
pp.  143  sqq. 

'  Innes  {fjiiv  of  Creeds,  pp.  213  and  244)  says:  'Toleration  was  long  unknown  in  the  law, 
as  in  the  history,  of  fScotland.  The  intcn.se  sentiment  of  national  unity  was  strongly  against 
it.  The  nation  was  one,  and  the  Church  became  cnie.  Tlie  Ciun-ch  claimed  to  be  tlie  Church 
of  Christ  in  the  realm,  exclusively  and  of  divine  right.  .  .  .  The  Scottisli  commissioners  went 
to  theAVestminster  Assembly  to  work  out  the  "covenanted  uniformity  in  religion,"  and  the 
new  doctrine  of  the  "toleration  of  sects"  which  met  them  there  tliey  most  earnestly  resisted.' 

=  Art.  3Γ).     See  Vol.  III.  p.  432. 

'  Art.  30.     Pee  Vol.  III.  p.  372. 

♦  Art.  37.     See  Vol.  III.  p.  .'")12. 
>No.  70.     See  Vol.  III.  p.  540. 

*  We  exempt  tlie  five  years  of  Cromwell's  Protectorate  (10.">3-10Γ)8),  during  which  tiie 
Indei'cndents  were  in  the  ascendency. 
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standards  as  much  hardship  and  displayed  as  nmch  heroism,  both  in 
Enghmd  and  Scotland,  as  any  Church  or  sect  in  Christendom  ever  did.' 

3.  The  Confession  expresses  for  the  first  time  among  the  confessions 
of  faith,  whetlier  consistently  or  not,  the  true  ρήησίιΛβ  of  religious 
liberty,  which  was  made  the  basis  of  the  Act  of  Toleration,  in  the 
noble  sentiment  of  Ch.  XX.  2  :  '  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience 
(James  iv.  12;  Rom.  xiv.  4),  and  hath  left  it  free  from  the  doctrines 
and  commandments  of  men,  which  are  in  any  thing  contrary  to  his 
"Word,  or  beside  it,  in  matters  of  faith  or  worship  (Acts  iv,  19 ;  v.  29 ; 
1  Cor.  vii.  23 ;  Matt,  xxiii.  8-10 ;  xxv.  9 ;  2  Cor.  1,  21).  So  that  to 
believe  such  doctrines  or  to  obey  such  commandments  out  of  con- 
science is  to  betray  true  liberty  of  conscience;  and  the  requiring  of 
an  implicit  faith,  and  an  absolute  and  blind  obedience,  is  to  destroy 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  reason  also'  (Isa.  viii.  20 ;  Acts  xvii.  11). 

4.  The  objectionable  clauses  in  the  Confession  and  Larger  Cate- 
chism have  been  mildly  interpreted  and  so  modified  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Chm'ches  in  Europe  as  to  disclaim  persecuting  sentiments.^ 


'  A  recent  able  writer,  who  has  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  faith  of  Presbyterians, 
thus  describes  their  persecutions  under  tlie  Stuarts:  'In  Scotland,  during  almost  the  whole 
]ieriod  that  the  Stuarts  were  on  the  throne  of  England,  a  persecution  rivaling  in  atrocity  al- 
most any  on  record  was  directed  by  the  ICnglish  government,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Scotch 
bishops,  and  with  tlie  approbation  of  the  English  Cluirch,  against  all  μ  ho  repudiated  episco- 
]>acy.  If  a  conventicle  was  held  in  a  house,  the  preacher  was  liable  to  be  put  to  death.  If  it 
was  held  in  the  open  air,  both  minister  and  people  incurred  the  same  fate.  Tlie  Presbyte- 
rians were  hunted  like  criminals  over  the  mountains ;  their  ears  were  torn  from  the  roots ; 
they  were  branded  with  hot  irons;  their  fingers  were  wrenched  asunder  by  the  thumbkins; 
the  bones  of  their  legs  were  shattered  in  the  boots;  Avomen  were  scourged  publicly  through 
the  streets ;  multitudes  were  transported  to  tiie  Barbadoes ;  an  infuriated  soldiery  was  let 
loose  upon  them,•  and  encouraged  to  exercise  all  their  ingenuity  in  torturing  them.'  (Lecky, 
1.  c.  Vol.  II.  p.  48,  Amer.  ed.) 

"^  The  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Original  Secession  Church,  the  English  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  adhere  to  the  'whole  doctrine'  of  the 
Westininster  Confession,  with  a  slight  qualification  of  Ch.  XXXI.  2.  The  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church  does  the  same,  but  declares  in  its  Testimony  that  it  is  'not  pledged  to  defend 
every  sentiment  or  expression,' and  asserts  that  'to  employ  civil  coercion  of  any  kind  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  men  to  renounce  an  erroneous  creed,  or  to  espouse  and  profess  a  sound 
Scriptural  one,  is  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  true  religion,  and  must  eΛ'er  prove  ineffect- 
ual in  practice.'  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  introduces  into  its  Formula  of  subscription 
this  clause:  'It  being  understood  that  you  are  not  required  to  approve  of  any  thing  in  these 
documents  wiiich  teaches,  or  is  supposed  to  teach,  compulsory  or  persecuting  and  intoler- 
ant princi])les  in  religion.'  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  meets  the  difficulty  by  a  question- 
able exegesis,  declaring  (in  an  '  Act  anent  Questions  and  Formula, 'June  1, 18IG):  'The  General 
Assembly,  in  passing  this  Act,  think  it  right  to  declare  that,  while  the  Church  firmly  main- 
tains the  same  Scriptural  principles  as  to  the  duties  of  nations  and  their  rulers  in  reference 
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The  Prcbbyterlan  Clmrclies  in  the  United  States  have  taken  the  more 
frank  and  effective  course  of  an  entire  reconstruction  of  those  chap- 
ters, so  as  to  make  tliem  expressly  teach  tlie  principle  of  religious  free- 
dom, and  chiini  no  favor  from  tlie  civil  magistrate  but  that  protection 
which  it  owes  to  the  lives,  liberties,  and  constitutional  rights  of  all 
its  citizens.' 

GENEKAL    EEMAKKS    ON    ΤηΚ    TROGEESS    OF    RELIGIOUS    LIBERTY. 

The  question  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  Avas  about 
toleration  and  persecution.  But  religious  freedom  requires  much  more, 
and  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  fundamental  and  most  precious 
rights  of  men,  which  must  be  sacredly  protected  in  its  public  exer- 
cise by  the  civil  government,  within  the  limits  of  order,  peace,  and 
pu1)lic  morals.  This  liberty  is  the  final  result  and  gain  of  ages  of 
intolerance  and  persecution. 

The  history  of  religious  persecution  is  the  darkest  chapter  in  Church 
history — we  may  call  it  the  devil's  chapter — and  the  darkest  part  in 
it  is  the  persecution  of  Christians  by  Christians.  It  is,  however, 
relieved  by  the  counter-manifestation  of  the  heroic  virtues  of  Chris- 
tian martyrdom  and  the  slow  but  steady  progress  of  liberty  through 
streams  of  martyr  blood. 

All  Christian  Churches,  except  a  few  denominations  of  recent  date 
Avhicli  never  had  a  chance,  have  more  or  less  })ersecuted  when  in 
powei•,  and  must  plead  guilty.  The  difference  is  only  one  of  degree. 
The  Episcopalians  Avere  less  intolerant  than  the  Roman  Catholics,  the 
Presbyterians  less  intolerant  than  the  Episcopalians,  the  Independ- 
ents less  intolei'ant  (in  theory)  than  the  Presbyterians.  But  they 
were  all  intolerant.  Even  the  Indei)endents  of  Old  England,  M-itli 
the  great  Cromwell  and  the  great  Milton  as  their  leaders,  excluded 
Pomanists,  Prelatists  (i.  e.,  Episcopalians),  and  Unitarians  from  their 
})rogramme    of  tolei'ation,^  and,  strange   to   say,  when   in   power  in 


to  true  religion  and  the  Clinrcli  of  Christ,  for  which  she  lias  hitherto  contended,  she  disclaims 
intolerant  or  persecnting  principles,  and  does  not  regard  her  Confession  of  Faith,  or  any  por- 
tion thereof,  when  fairly  interpreted,  as  favoring  intolerance  or  persecntion,  or  consider  that 
her  office-bearers,  by  subscribing  it,  profess  any  principles  inconsistent  with  liberty  of  con- 
science and  the  right  of  ])rivate  judgment.'   See  Innes,  Tlie  Law  of  Creeds,  pp.  4Γ)3,  4G1,  403. 

'  See  next  section. 

°  JNIilton,  the  independent  of  Independents  and  the  boldest  as  well  as  most  eloquent  cham- 
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New  England,  they  expelled  Baptists  and  hanged  Qnahers  on  the  vir- 
gin soil  of  Massachusetts  before  and  after  the  W^estminster  Assem- 
bly. On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  is  not  a  Christian  Chnrch 
or  sect  that  has  not  complained  of  intolerance  and  injustice  nnder 
persecution,  and  that  has  not  furnished  some  bold  advocates  of  tol- 
eration and  freedom,  from  TertuUian  and  Lactantius  down  to  Roger 
Williams  and  AVilliam  Penn.  This  is  the  redeeming  feature  in  this 
fearful  picture,  and  must  not  be  ovei'looked  in  making  np  a  just  esti- 
mate. 

It  is  therefore  the  greatest  possible  injustice  to  chai'ge  the  perse- 
cutions to  Christianity,  which  breathes  the  very  opposite  spirit  of  for- 
bearance, forgiveness,  love,  and  liberality;  which  teaches  us  to  suffer 
Λvrong  rather  than  to  inflict  wrong;  and  which,  by  restoring  the  di- 
vine image  in  man,  and  lifting  him  up  to  the  sphere  of  spiritual  free- 
dom, is  really  the  pure  source  of  all  that  is  truly  Aaluable  in  our 
modern  ideas  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  severity  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  which  assumes  the  union  of 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powei•,  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  both  by 
precept  and  example,  strictly  prohibit  the  use  of  carnal  means  for  the 
promotion  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  is  spiritual  in  its  origin, 
character,  and  aim.  The  reminiscence  of  this  spirit  lingered  in  the 
Church  through  the  darkest  ages  in  the  maxim  Ecdcsia  non  sit  ιέ 
sangiiinem. 

It  is  also  wrong  to  derive  intolerance  from  the  strength  and  in- 
tensity of  religious  conviction — although  this  undoubtedly  may  come 
in  as  an  additional  stimulus — and  to  trace  toleration  to  skepticism  and 
unbelief.'  For  who  had  stronger  convictions  than  St.  Paul  ?  His 
Jewish  conviction  or  pharisaical  fanaticism  made  him  a  bitter  perse- 
cutor, but  his  Christian  conviction  inspired  his  seraphic  description 
of  love  (1  Cor.  xiii.)  and  strengthened  him  for  martyrdom.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Deist  philosopher,  Hobbes,  by  giving  the  civil  power 
an  absolute  right  to  determine  the  religion  of  a  nation,  taught  the 

pion  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  unwilling  to  tolerate  Ro- 
manists, because  he  regarded  them  as  idolaters  and  as  enemies  of  freedom.  See  his  Areopa- 
ffilica,  of  which  Lecky  (Vol.  II.  p.  80)  says  that  it  is  as  glorious  a  monument  of  the  genius 
of  Milton  as  his  Paradise  Lost,  and  that  it  'probably  represents  the  very  highest  point  that 
English  eloquence  has  attained.' 
'  This  is  the  theory  of  Lecky. 
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extreme  doctrine  of  persecution ;  and  the  reign  of  terror  in  France 
proves  that  inlidelity  may  be  as  fanatical  and  intolerant  as  the  strong- 
est faith,  and  may  instigate  the  most  horrible  of  persecutions. 

Intolerance  is  rooted  in  the  selfishness  and  ambition  of  luinian  nat- 
ure and  in  the  spirit  of  sectarian  exclusiveness,  which  assumes  that 
we  and  the  sect  to  which  we  belong  have  the  monopoly  of  truth  and 
orthodoxy,  and  that  all  who  dissent  from  us  must  be  in  error.  Perse- 
cution follows  as  a  legitimate  consequence  of  this  selfishness  and  big- 
otry wherever  the  intolerant  party  has  the  power  to  persecute. 

The  Roman  Church,  wherever  she  controls  the  civil  government,  can 
not  consistently  tolerate,  much  less  legally  recognize,  any  form  of  wor- 
ship besides  her  own,  because  she  identifies  herself  with  the  infallible 
Church  of  Christ,  out  of  which  there  is  no  salvation,  and  regards  all 
who  dissent  from  her  as  damnable  schismatics  and  heretics.^  Prot- 
estants, who  began  with  the  assertion  of  private  judgment  against  the 
authority  of  Rome,  and  complained  bitterly  of  her  persecuting  spirit, 
are  inconsistent  and  more  inexcusable  if  they  refuse  the  same  right 
to  others  and  persecute  them  for  its  exercise.  For  a  long  time,  how- 
ever. Protestantism  clung  to  the  traditional  idea  of  uniformity  in  re- 
ligion, and  this  was  the  source  of  untold  suffering,  especially  in  Eng- 
land, until  it  became  manifest  beyond  a  doubt  that  doctrinal  and 
ceremonial  uniformity  was  an  impossibility  in  a  nation  of  intelligent 
freemen.  The  Toleration  Act  of  May  24, 16S9,  for  the  relief  of  Dis- 
senters, marks  the  transition.  Since  that  time  religious  persecution 
by  the  civil  power  has  ceased  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  liberty  has  gradually  become  a  settled  conviction 
of  the  m^st  advanced  sections  of  the  Christian  world. 

For  this  change  of  public  sentiment  the  chief  merit  is  due  to  the 
English  Xon-conformists,  who  in  the  school  of  persecution  became 
advocates  of  toleration,  especially  to  the  Baptists  and  Quakers,  who 
made  religious  liberty  (within  the  limits  of  the  golden  rule)  an  arti- 
cle of  their  creed,  so  that  they  could  not  consistently  persecute  even 

'  The  limited  toleration  in  some  lioman  Catholic  conntvies  exists  in  spite  of  Romanism, 
and  the  liberal  opinions  and  Christian  feelings  of  individual  Catholics  have  no  influence  on 
the  system,  which  is  the  same  as  evei•,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  papal  Syllabus  of  18G4,  and 
from  the  recent  papal  protest  against  even  the  minimum  of  religious  toleration  in  Spain  (187(i). 
In  Protestant  countries  the  Roman  Church  claims  as  much  liberty  as  she  can  get,  and  advocates 
toleration  in  her  own  interest,  but  would  deny  it  to  others  as  soon  as  she  attained  to  power. 
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if  tliej  should  ever  have  a  chance  to  do  so.^  It  was  next  promoted 
by  the  elocμlent  advocacy  of  toleration  in  the  writings  of  Chilling- 
worth,^  Jeremy  Taylor,^  and  other  Anglican  divines  of  the  latitndina- 
rian  school ;  further,  by  the  mingling  of  creeds  and  sects  in  the  same 
conntry  \vhere  persecution  failed  of  its  aim  ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  skepti- 
cal philosophy  and  the  religious  indifferentism  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, which,  however,  has  repeatedly  shown  itself  most  intolerant  of 
all  forms  of  positive  belief,  and  can  therefore  be  no  more  trusted  than 
the  bigotry  of  superstition.  Religious  freedom  is  best  guaranteed  by 
an  enlightened  Christian  civilization,  a  liberal  culture,  a  large-hearted 
Cln-istian  charity,  a  comprehensive  view  of  truth,  a  free  social  inter- 
course of  various  denominations,  and  a  wise  separation  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  government. 

Dui'ing  the  last  stages  of  the  age  of  persecution  Providence  began 
to  prepare  in  the  colonies  of  liorth  America  the  widest  field  and  the 
proper  social  basis  for  the  full  exercise  of  religious  liberty  and  equal- 
ity by  bringing  together  under  one  government  the  persecuted  of  all 

1  See  the  'Fourteenth  Proposition'  of  Barclny,  adopted  by  the  Quakers  :  'Since  God  liath 
assumed  to  himself  the  power  and  dominion  of  the  conscience,  who  alone  can  rightly  instruct 
and  govern  it,  therefore  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  whatsoever,  by  virtue  of  any  authority  or 
princi])a]ity  they  bear  in  tiie  government  of  this  world,  to  force  the  consciences  of  others  ;  and 
tlierefore  all  killing,  banishing,  fining,  imprisoning,  and  other  such  things,  Aviiich  men  are 
afflicted  with,  for  the  alone  exercise  of  their  conscience,  or  difference  in  worship  or  opinion, 
})roceedeth  from  the  spirit  of  Cain,  the  murderer,  and  is  contrary  to  the  truth ;  provided  al- 
ways that  no  man,  under  tlie  pretense  of  conscience,  prejudice  his  neighbor  in  his  life  or 
estate,  or  do  any  thing  destructive  to,  or  inconsistent  λνϊιΐι,  human  society ;  in  which  case  the 
law  is  for  the  transgressor,  and  justice  to  be  administered  upon  all,  without  respect  of  per- 
sons.' This  was  published  in  1C75.  Bossuet,  therefore,  was  imperfectly  informed  when  at 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  (1688)  he  mentioned  the  Anabaptists  aad  Socinians 
as  the  only  Christians  wlio  did  not  admit  the  power  of  the  civil  sword  ''dans  IWmatieres  de 
la  religion  et  de  la  conscience^  {Hist,  des  Variations,  LIV.  x.  50). 

=  The  Religion  of  Protestants  a  Safe  Wat/  to  Salvation,  1637  (or  1638;  dedicated  in  a  most 
humble  preface  to  King  Charles  I. ;  3d  ed.  1664  ;  10th  ed.  1742;  reprinted  in  the  first  t;vo 
vols,  of  the  Oxford  ed.  of  Chillingworth's  Works,  1838,  in  3  vols.).  This  book  is  a  vindication 
of  Protestantism  and  of  the  autlior's  return  to  it,  and  proclaims  that  the  Bible,  tlie  whole 
Bible,  and  nothing  but  the  Bible,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants,  and  that  no  Church  of  one  de- 
nomination is  infallible.  At  Chillingworth's  burial,  in  Jan.,  1644,  Dr.  Cheynell,  who  had 
shown  him  great  kindness  during  his  sickness,  flung  this  book  into  the  grave,  witli  the  words, 
'  Get  tliee  gone,  thou  cursed  book;  go  rot  with  thy  author.'  Chillingworth,  however,  had  no 
idea  of  civil  liberty,  and  wrote  as  an  extreme  royalist  on  the  Unlawfulness  of  Resisting  the 
Lawful  Prince,  although  most  Impious,  Tyrannical,  and  Idolatrous. 

^  liberty  of  Prophesying,  Avritten  in  exile  (1647),  and  unfortunately  retracted  in  part  after 
the  Restoration  by  the  author  himself,  who  declared  it  to  have  been  a  ruse  de  guerre.  Coleridge 
regards  this  weakness  as  almost  the  only  stain  on  Taylor's  character. 
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nations  and  sects,  so  tliat  the  enjoyment  of  the  liberty  of  each  de- 
pends η  pen  and  is  i^iiaranteed  by  the  recognition  and  protection  of  the 
liberty  of  all  the  rest. 

§  98.  The  Westminster  Standards  in  America. 

AVith  tlie  Puritan  emigration  from  England  and  the  Presbyterian 
emigration  from  Scotland  and  the  North  of  Ireland,  the  Westminster 
standards  were  planted  on  the  virgin  soil  of  America  long  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  most  popular  is  the  Shorter 
Catechism,  which  has  undergone  no  change  except  a  very  slight  one 
among  the  Cumberhmd  Presbyterians.^ 

THE    congregational    churches    of    new    ENGLAND. 

The  Confession  of  Faith  Avas  first  adopted  'for  substance  of  doc- 
trine,' but  without  the  principles  of  Presbyterian  discipline,  by  the 
Congregational  Synod  of  Cambridge,  in  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts, 
A.D.  1048,  one  year  after  its  issue  in  England ;  then,  in  the  Savoy 
recension,  by  the  Synod  of  Boston,  Mass.,  May  12, 1680  ;  and  again,  in 
the  same  form,  by  the  Congregational  churches  of  Connecticut  at  a 
Synod  of  Saybrook,  Sept.  9, 1708. 

The  Smaller  Catechism  was  formerly  used  as  a  school-book  in  New 
England,  but  has  been  thrust  into  the  background  by  the  modern  prej- 
udice against  catechisms  and  by  a  flood  of  more  entertaining  but  less 
solid  Sunday-school  literature. 

the    rRESBYTERIAN    CHURCHES. 

The  Prions  Presbyterian  bodies  of  Englisli  and  Scotcli  descent 
used  at  first  all  the  Westminster  standards  without  alteration.  The 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  the  oldest  in  America,  was  organized  in 
1706,  the  Synod  of  Phihideli)hia  in  1717,  and  the  Synod  of  Kew  York 
in  1743.  The  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  Sept.  19,  1729,  adopted  the 
Confession  with  a  liberal  construction,  in  these  words : 

'  Although  the  Synod  do  not  daim  or  pretend  to  any  authority  of  imposing  our  faith  upon 
other  men's  consciences,  but  do  profess  our  just  dissatisfaction  with  and  abhorrence  of  sucli 
impositions,  and  do  utterly  disclaim  all  legislative  power  and  authority  in  the  Cliurch,  being 
willing  to  receive  one  another  as  Christ  has  received  us  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  admit  to 

'  Fee  next  section. 
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fellowship  in  sacred  ordinances  all  such  as  we  have  grounds  to  believe  Christ  will  at  last 
admit  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  yet  we  are  undoubtedly  obliged  to  take  care  that  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints  be  kept  pure  and  uncorrupt  among  us,  and  so  handed  down  to 
our  posterity. 

^  Ajtd  [wej  do  therefore  agree  that  all  the  ministers  of  this  Synod,  or  that  shall  hereafter 
be  admitted  to  this  Synod,  shall  declare  their  agreeiiient  in  and  approbation  of  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  with  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster, 
as  being,  in  all  the  essential  and  necessary  articles,  good  forms  of  sound  ivords  and  si/stews  of 
Christian  doctrine,  and  do  also  udojit  the  said  Confession  and  Catechisms  as  the  confession 
of  our  faith. 

'  And  we  do  also  agree  that  all  tlie  Presbyteries  within  our  bounds  shall  always  take  care 
not  to  admit  any  candidate  of  the  ministry  into  the  exercise  of  the  sacred  function  but  what 
declares  his  agreement  in  opinion  with  all  the  essential  and  necessary  articles  of  said  Con- 
fession, either  by  subscribing  the  said  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms,  or  by  a  verbal 
declaration  of  his  assent  thereto,  as  such  minister  or  candidate  shall  think  best.  And  in 
case  any  minister  of  this  Synod,  or  any  candidate  for  the  ministry,  shall  have  any  scruple 
with  respect  to  any  article  or  articles  of  said  Confession  or  Catechisms,  he  shall,  at  the  time 
of  his  making  said  declaration,  declare  his  sentiments  to  the  Presbytery  or  Synod,  who  shall, 
notwithstanding,  admit  him  to  the  exercise  of  the  ministry  within  our  bounds,  and  to  minis- 
terial communion,  if  the  Synod  or  Presbytery  shall  judge  his  scruple  or  mistake  to  be  only 
about  articles  not  essential  and  necessary  in  doctrine,  worship,  or  government.  But  if  the 
Synod  or  Presbytery  shall  judge  such  ministers  or  candidates  en-oneous  in  essential  and  nec- 
essary articles  of  faith,  the  Synod  or  Presbytery  shall  declare  them  incapable  of  communion 
with  tliem.  And  the  Synod  ilo  solemnly  agree  that  none  of  us  will  traduce  or  use  any  op- 
probrious terms  of  those  that  differ  from  us  in  these  extra-essential  and  not-necessary  points 
of  doctrine,  but  treat  them  with  the  same  friendship,  kindness,  and  brotherly  love  as  if  they 
had  not  ditiered  from  us  in  such  sentiments.'' 

Ill  the  afternoon  session  the  scruples  about  adopting  these  standards 
were  solved,  and  the  Synod  unanimously  declared  that  they  do  not  re- 
ceive 'some  clauses  in  the  twentieth  and  twenty-third  chapters  in  any 
such  sense  as  to  suppose  the  civil  magistrate  hath  a  controlling  power 
over  Synods  witli  respect  to  the  exercise  of  their  ministerial  authority, 
or  power  to  persecute  any  for  their  religion,  oy  in  any  sense  contrary 
to  the  Protestant  succession  to  tlie  tlirone  of  Great  Britain.' 

This  supplementary  action  foreshadows  the  changes  wh^n^li  were 
afterwards  made. 

When  the  Synods  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  united  in  one 
body  at  Philadelpliia,  May  29,  1758,  they  adopted,  as  the  first  article 
of  the  plan  of  union,  the  following: 

'  Both  Synods  having  always  approved  and  received  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith 

'  Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  as  published  in  the  Records  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  (embracing  the  Minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  of  the  Synods  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  from  1706  to  1788).  Philad. 
Presbyt.  Board  of  Public.  1841,  p.  92.  See  also  W.  E.  Moore's  Presbyterian  Digest:  a 
Com/iend  of  the  Acts  and  Deliverances  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America  (Fhilad.  Presbyt.  Board),  second  ed.  1873,  pp.  45  sq. 
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nnd  Larger  and  Sliorter  Catechisms,  as  an  orthodox  and  excellent  system  of  Christian  doc- 
trine foiiiKled  on  the  Word  of  God,  we  do  still  receive  the  same  as  the  confession  of  our 
faith  ;  and  also  adhere  to"  tiio  plan  of  worship,  government,  and  discipline  contained  in  the 
Westminster  Directory,  strictly  enjoining  it  on  all  our  members  and  probationers  for  the 
ministry,  that  they  jjreach  and  teach  according  to  the  form  of  sound  words  in  said  (.'onfes- 
sion  and  Catechisms,  and  avoid  and  oppose  all  errors  contrary  thereto." 

τη  Κ    AMERICAN    KEVISION. 

After  the  Revolutioiuiry  War  the  united  Synod  of  Phihidelphia  and 
Kew  York,  which  met  at  PhiLadelpliia,  May  28,  1787,  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  an  aUeration  in  tlie  Confession  of  Faith,  Ch. 
XX.  (closing  paragraph),  Ch.  XXIIL,  3,  and  Ch.  XXXI.,  1,  2,  in  con- 
sequence of  tlie  new  relation  of  Church  and  State.^ 

The  changes  proposed  were  adopted  by  the  joint  Synod  at  a  subse- 
quent meeting  in  rhiladclphia.  May  28, 1788,  in  the  folloAving  action  : 

'The  Synod  having  fully  considered  the  draught  of  the  form  of  government  and  discipline, 
did,  on  ii  review  of  tlie  whole,  and  hereby  do  ratify  and  adopt  the  same,  as  now  altered  and 
amended,  as  tlie  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America,  and  order  the  same  to 
be  considered  and  strictly  observed  as  the  rule  of  their  jjroceedings  by  all  the  inferior  judica- 
tories belonging  to  the  body.  And  they  order  that  a  correct  copy  be  printed,  and  that  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  as  ηοιυ  altered,  be  printed  in  full  along  with  it,  as  making 
a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

^Resolved,  That  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  above  ratification  by  the  Synod  is, 
that  the  Form  of  Government  and  Discipline,  and  the  Confession  of  Faith,  as  now  ratified,  is 
to  continue  to  be  our  constitution  and  the  confession  of  our  faith  and  practice  unalterable, 
nidess  two  thirds  of  the  Presbyteries  under  the  care  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  propose 
alterations  or  amendments,  and  sncli  alterations  or  amendments  shall  be  agreed  to  and 
enacted  by  the  General  Assembly. '  ^ 

On  the  day  following  (May  29)  the  Synod  '  took  into  consideration 
the  Westminster  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  and  liaving  made  a 

'  See  Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  17.")8  as  published  in  the  Records  of  the  Preshijferian  Church, 
p.  28G.  ^Iso  Moore's  Ui/jcst,  j).  48;  and  Gillett,  Hist,  of  the  Preshtjt.  Ch.  in  the  U.  S.  of 
Anierica^ol.  I.  p.  i;58. 

*  See  Records  of  the  Presln/terian  Church,  p.  Γ)30,  where  we  find  the  following  minute, 
dated  May  28,  1787:  'Tiie  Synod  took  into  consideration  the  last  paragraph  of  the  twenti- 
etli  cluii>ter  of  tlie  ΛVestminster  Confession  of  Faitii,  the  third  jiaragrapii  of  the  twenty-third 
chapter,  and  the  fiist  ])aragiaph  of  the  thirty-first  chapter  ;  and  having  made  some  altera- 
tions, agreed  that  the  said  paragraphs,  as  now  altered,  be  printed  for  consideration,  togetiier 
with  the  draught  of  a  plan  of  government  and  disci|)]ine.  The  Synod  also  ajipointed  the 
above-named  committee  to  revise  the  Westminster  Directory  for  public  worship,  and  to 
have  it,  when  thus  revised,  printed,  together  with  the  draught,  for  consideration.  And  tlic 
Synod  agreed  that  when  the  above  jiroposed  alterations  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  shall  have 
been  finally  determined  on  by  the  body,  and  the  Directory  shall  have  been  revised  as  above 
directed,  and  adoi)ted  by  tiie  Synod,  the  said  Confession  thus  altered,  and  Directory  tlins  re- 
vised and  adopted,  slniU  be  styled,  "The  Confession  of  Faith  and  Directory  for  Public  Wor- 
ship of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America."' 

'  Records  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  p.  54G  ;  Moore's  Digest,  p.  51. 
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small  aiiiendment  of  the  Larger,  did  approve,  and  do  hereby  approve 
and  ratify  the  said  Catechisms,  as  now  agreed  on,  as  the  Catechisms  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  said  United  States.'  At  the  same  time 
it  was  ordered  that  all  these  standards,  as  altered  and  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  American  churches,  be  printed  and  bound  up  in  one 
volume.' 

The  changes  consist  in  the  omission  of  those  sentences  which  imply 
the  union  of  Church  and  State,  or  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishments, making  it  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  not  only  to  pro- 
tect, but  also  to  support  religion,  and  giving  to  the  magistrate  power  to 
call  and  ratify  ecclesiastical  synods  and  councils,  and  to  punish  heretics. 
Instead  of  this,  the  American  revision  confines  the  duty  of  the  civil 
magistrate  to  the  legal  protection  of  religion  in  its  public  exercise, 
witliout  distinction  of  Christian  creeds  or  organizations.  It  thus  pro- 
fesses the  principle  of  religious  liberty  and  equality  of  all  denomina- 
tions before  the  law.  This  principle  has  been  faithfully  and  consist- 
ently adhered  to  by  the  large  body  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
America,  and  has  become  the  common  law  of  the  land.  To  facilitate 
the  comparison  we  present  the  respective  sections  in  parallel  columns : 


Original  Text. 

Ch.  XXIII.  3.— Of  the  Civil  Magistrate. 

Tiie  civil  magistrate  may  not  assume  to 
himself  the  administration  of  the  Word  and 
Saci'aments,  or  the  power  of  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ; '  yet  he  hath  authority, 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  take  order,  that  unity  and 
peace  be  preserved  in  the  Church,  that  the 
truth  of  God  be  kept  pure  and  entire,  that  all 
blasphemies  and  heresies  be  suppressed,  all 
corruptions  and  abuses  in  worship  and  dis- 
cipline prevented  or  reformed ;  and  all  the 
ordinances  of  God  duly  settled,  administered, 


'  2  Chron.  xxvi.  18;  Matt,  xviii.  17;  xvi. 
19;  1  Cor.  xii.  '_'8,  29;  Eph.  iv.  7,  12;  1  Cor. 
iv.  1,2;  Rom.  x.  15;   Heb.  v.  4. 


American  Text. 

Ch.  XXIII.  3.— Of  the  Civil  Magistrate. 

Civil  magistrates  may  not  assume  to  them- 
selves the  administration  of  the  Word  and 
Sacraments ; '  or  the  power  of  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;"  or,  in  the  least,  interfere 
in  matters  of  faith. ^  Yet,  as  nursing  fathers, 
it  is  the  duty  of  civil  magistrates  to  protect 
the  Church  of  our  common  Lord,  without 
giving  the  preference  to  any  denomination  of 
Christians  above  the  rest,  in  such  a  manner 
that  all  ecclesiastical  persons  whatever  shall 
enjoy  the  full,  free,  and  unquestioned  liberty 


»  2  Chron.  xxvi.  18. 

=  Matt.  xvi.  19;  1  Cor.  iv.  1,2. 

'  John  xviii.  36 ;  Mai.  ii.  7  ;  Acts  v.  29. 


'  Records,  p.  ,'547 ;  Moore's  Digest,  p.  52.  The  first  edition  of  the  new  book  appeared 
Philad.  1789,  under  the  title:  '  The  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  containing  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Catechisms,  the  Government  and 
Discipline,  and  the  Directory  of  the  Worship  of  God,  ratified  and  adojited  hy  the  Synod  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  May  28,  1788.  The  Assembly  of  1792  ordered  a  new  edition 
with  the  Scripture  texts  annexed,  and  appointed  a  committee  for  the  purpose.  This  edition 
was  adopted  by  the  Assembly  in  179-t  (Moore's  Digest,  p.  52). 
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nnd  observed. '  For  the  better  eflTecting  wlierc- 
of  lie  hath  power  to  call  synods,  to  be  inesent 
nt  them,  and  to  provide  tliat  whatsoever  is 
transacted  in  tlicni  be  according  to  the  mind 
of  God.  = 


Ch.  XXXI.— Of  Synods  and  Councils. 

For  the  better  government  and  further  edi- 
fication of  the  Church,  tiiere  ought  to  be  such 
assemblies  as  are  commonly  called  synods  or 
councils.' 


ΙΓ.  As  magistrates  may  lawfidly  call  a  synod 
of  ministers  and  other  fit  persons  to  consult 
and  advise  with  about  matters  of  religion  :' 
so,  if  magistrates  be  open  enemies  to  the 
Church,  the  ministers  of  Christ,  of  them- 
selves, by  virtue  of  their  office  ;  or  they,  with 
other  fit  persons,  upon  delegation  from  their 
churches,  may  meet  together  in  such  assem- 
blies.* 


'  '  Isa.  xlix.  23 ;  Psa.  cxxii.  9 ;  Ezra  vii.  23- 
28;  Lev.  xxiv.  16;  Deut.  xiii.  5,  G,  12;  1 
Kings  xviii.  4  ;  1  Chron.  xiii.  1-9  ;  2  Kings 
xxiii.  1-26;   2  Chron.  xxxiv.  33;   xv.  12,  13. 

"  2  Chron.  xv.  8-17  ;  xxix.  30  ;  Matt.  ii.  i, 
5. 

=  Acts  XV.  2,  4,  6. 

"Isa.  xlix.  23;  I  Tim.  ii.  I,  2;  2  Chron. 
xix.  8-12;  xxix.  and  xxx.  ;  Matt.  ii.  4,  5; 
Prov.  xi.  14. 

'  Acts  XV.  2,  4,  22,  23,  2.'>. 


of  discharging  every  part  of  their  sacred  func- 
tions without  violence  or  danger.'  And  as 
Jesus  Christ  hath  aj)poiuted  a  regular  govern- 
ment and  disci])line  in  his  Church,  no  law  of 
any  commonwealth  should  interfere  with,  let, 
or  hinder  the  due  exercise  thereof  among  the 
voluntary  members  of  any  denomination  of 
Christians,  according  to  their  own  profession 
and  belief."  It  is  the  duty  of  civil  magistrates 
to  protect  the  person  and  good  name  of  all 
their  people,  in  such  an  efteclual  manner  as 
that  no  person  be  suffered,  either  upon  pre- 
tense of  religion  or  infidelity,  to  offer  any  in- 
dignity, violence,  abuse,  or  injury  to  any  other 
person  whatsoever;  and  to  take  order  that  all 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  assemblies  be  held 
without  molestation  or  disturbance.^ 

Ch.  XXXI. — Of  Synods  and  Councils. 

For  the  better  government  and  further  edi- 
fication of  the  Church,  there  ought  to  be  such 
assemblies  as  are  commonly  called  synods  or 
councils.*  And  it  belongeth  to  tiie  overseers 
and  other  rulers  of  the  particular  churclie.•;,  by 
virtue  of  their  office,  and  the  power  which  Clirist 
hath  given  them  for  edification,  and  not  for 
destruction,  to  appoint  such  assemblies ;  and 
to  convene  together  in  them,  as  often  as  they 
shall  judge  it  expedient  fur  the  good  of  the 
Church.^ 


'  Isa.  xlix.  23. 

"  Psa.  cv.  ir>;  Acts  xviii.  14,  1.5,  16. 

^  2  Sam.  xxiii.  13;  1  Tim.  ii.  1  ;  Kom.  xiii. 

*  Acts  XV.  2,  4,  6. 
'  Acts  XV.  22,  23,  25. 


^    111  Ch.  XX.,  §  4,  the  last  sentence,  'and  by  tlic  ρολ\ΧΓ  of  the  civil 
magistrate,'  M-as  omitted,  so  as  to  read, '  they  [the  offenders]  may  law- 
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fully  be  called  to  account,  and  proceeded  against  by  the  censures  of 
the  Church.' 

The  only  change  made  in  the  Larger  Catecliism  was  the  striking  out 
of  the  Avords  '  tolerating  a  false  religion,'  among  the  sins  forbidden  in 
the  Second  Commandment  (Quest.  109). 

The  example  set  by  tlie  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
was  afterwards  (1801)  followed  by  the  Pi'otestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  revision  of  the  political  sections  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
Religion. 

PRESBYTEKIAN    KEUNION.^ 

The  division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  into  Old  School  and  New 
School,  which  took  place  at  Philadelphia,  June  8, 1837,  arose  chiefly 
from  contentions  in  consequence  of  the  Plan  of  Union  formed  in  1801 
between  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Congregational  Association  of 
Connecticut,  and  involved  two  different  constructions  of  the  doctrinal 
standards — the  one  more  strict  and  conservative,  the  other  more  liberal 
and  progressive — but  did  not  aifect  the  organic  law  of  the  Church.^ 
The  Old  School,  it  is  true,  charged  the  New  School  wuth  sixteen  Pe- 
lagian and  Arminian  errors,  which  had  their  origin  in  recent  develop- 
ments of  New  England  theology;  but  the  New  School  met  the  charge 
Avith  the  '  Auburn  Declaration  '  (Aug.  1837),  which  denied  those  errors 
and  adopted  sixteen  '  true  doctrines '  in  essential  harmony  with  the 
Calvinistic  anthropology  and  soteriology.  This  Declaration  must  be 
regarded  as  expressing  the  belief  of  the  New-School  body  at  that 
time,  Avhatever  the  views  of  individual  members  may  have  been.^ 

In  the  preparatory  steps  towards  a  reunion  of  these  two  bodies 

'  For  the  documentary  history  of  this  remarkable  movement,  see  the  Minutes  of  the  two 
General  Assemblies  for  18G7-G9,  and  of  the  reunited  Assembly  from  1870  to  1872 ;  also  the 
new  edition  of  ISIoore's  Presbyterian  Digest  (1873),  pp.  57-lOG ;  and  the  Memorial  Volume 
on  Presbi/lerian  Reunion,  New  York,  1870. 

^  For  the  documentary  history  of  the  separation  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  '  Ex- 
scinding Acts'  of  the  Old-School  Assembly,  see  Baird's  Collection  (O.  S.),  pp.  710  sqq.,  and 
the  first  edition  of  Moore's  New  Digest  (N.  S.),  pp.  456  sqq.  In  the  new  edition  of  Moore's 
Digest  (1873),  the  chapter  on  the  division  is  omitted,  and  the  documents  on  the  reunion 
inserted  instead. 

^  The  sixteen  errors  charged  are  found  in  Baird's  Collection,  pp.  711  and  745  sqq.,  together 
with  the  reply  of  the  New  School,  which  was  afterwards,  in  Aug.  of  the  same  year,  adopted 
by  a  convention  of  98  commissioned  ministers  and  58  laymen  (besides  24  corresponding  mem- 
bers) at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  is  hence  called  the  'Auburn  Declaration.'  The  latter  is  also 
embodied  in  the  third  volume  of  this  work,  p.  771.  On  its  history,  comp.  Dr.  Morris,  in  the 
Amer.  Preshyt.  Revieiv,  for  January,  187G. 
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after  a  separation  of  thirty-two  years,  the  question  of  the  doctrinal 
basis  took  a  prominent  part.  It  was  proposed  that  '  in  the  United 
Cluirch  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  shall  be  received  and 
adopted  as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.'  It  is  chai-acteristic  of  the  excellent  temper  and  spirit  of 
concession  Avliich  prevailed  on  both  sides,  that  at  the  '  Presbyterian 
National  Union  Convention,'  held  in  November,  18G7,  at  Philadel- 
phia, Dr.  Henry  B.  Smith,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  a  prominent  leader  uf  the  New  School,  proposed  a  defining 
clause,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Old  School  orthodoxy ;  *  while  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Gurley,  pastor  of  an  Old-School  church  in  AVashington  City, 
proposed  an  additional  clause  to  guarantee  the  New  School  liberty  of 
interpretation.^  The  amendments  were  received  unanimously,  with 
great  joy  and  gratitude. 

But  after  further  consideration  it  was  found  best  to  drop  both  these 
amendments,  and  when  the  reunion  was  consunimated  by  the  two 
assemblies  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Nov.  10, 18G9,  the  following  article  Avas 
unanimously  adopted : 

'  The  reunion  shall  be  efT'ected  on  the  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  basis  of  our  common 
Standards ;  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  shall  be  acknowledged  to  be  the 
inspired  Word  of  God,  and  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice;  the  Confession  of 
Faith  shall  continue  to  be  sincerely  received  and  adopted,  as  containing  the  system  of  doc- 
trine taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churcli  in  the  United  IStates  shall  bo  approved  as  containing  the  principles  and  rules  of  our 
polity. ' 

Thus  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  had  been  unfortunately  separated  by  a  permissive  decree  of 
God,  Avas  happily  and,  we  trust,  forever  reunited  by  an  efficient  and 
gracious  decree  of  God.^ 

OTUER   PRESBYTERIAN   CHURCUES   IN    THE   UNITED    STATES. 

In  addition  to   this  large  Presl)yterian  Church,  there  are  in  the 

*  The  '  Smith  amendment '  was  in  these  words  :  '  It  being  understood  that  this  Confession 
is  received  in  its  proper  historical,  that  is,  the  Calvinistic  or  Reformed,  sense.'  This  would 
exclude,  of  course,  Antinomianism  and  Fatalism  on  the  one  hand,  and  Arminianism  and 
Felngianism  on  the  other. 

*  The  ' Gurley  amendment '  was  in  these  words :  'It  is  also  understood  that  various  meth- 
ods of  viewing,  stating,  explaining,  and  illustrating  the  doctrines  of  the  Confession,  which  do 
not  impair  the  integrity  of  the  lieformed  or  Calvinistic  system,  are  to  be  freely  allowed  in 
ihe  United  Church,  as  they  have  hitherto  .been  allowed  in  the  separate  Cinn-ches.' 

'  See  the  address  of  Dr.  Musgiave  at  the  meeting  in  Fittsburgli,  Memorial  Volume,  p.  388. 
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United  States  a  number  of  smaller  ones  having  distinctively  a  Scot- 
tish oriffin.  Of  these  and  of  tlieir  relation  to  the  \Vestminster  stand- 
ards  the  Eev.  G.  D.  Mathews,  of  New  York,  from  his  own  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Scotland  and  the 
United  States,  kindly  furnishes  for  this  work  the  following  account : 

'Among  the  emigrants  into  this  country  in  the  last  century  were  many  who  had  been 
connected  with  tlie  Associate  Church  of  Scotland.  The  fathers  of  that  Church,  the  Er- 
skines,  objected  not  so  much  to  the  constitution  of  the  Established  Church  as  to  its  admin- 
istration, especiall}'  in  reference  to  patronage  and  to  Church  discipline.  In  1753  the  Amer- 
ican Associate  Church  was  organized  as  a  Presbytery  subordinate  to  the  Antiburgher  Synod 
of  Scotland,  equalling  if  not  surpassing  the  mother  Church  in  its  rigid  adiierence  to  the^ 
doctrinal  system  of  the  Westminstei•  standards.  Its  zeal  for  these,  indeed,  served  to  deepen 
its  opposition  to  the  Scottish  Establishment  as  a  Church  that  had  become  unfaithful  to  its 
religious  profession. 

'In  1774  a  Reformed  Prcsfii/terian  Presbytery  was  constituted  in  America  by  followers 
of  Cargill,  Cameron,  and  Renwick.  These  held  that  the  C'hurch  of  Scotland  had  forfeited  its 
standing  as  a  true  Church  of  Christ  by  entering  into  union  with  an  immoral  government — 
the  govenmient  of  Great  Britain  being  of  this  character  because  not  based  on  Scriptural 
principles.  Of  tliis  latter  position  the  proof  was  alleged  to  lie  in  its  disregard,  as  shown  by 
the  national  acceptance  of  Episcopacy  at  the  Restoration  in  IGGO,  and  again  at  the  Revolution 
in  1GS8,  of  that  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  which  had  been  sworn  to  in  1G43,  a  Covenant 
whose  engagements  were  affirmed  to  be  binding  on  the  people  of  the  British  Empire  until  ful- 
filled. An  additional  proof  lay  in  the  absence  from  its  constitution  of  any  acknowledgment 
of  God  as  the  Author  of  its  existence  and  the  source  of  its  authorit}•,  of  Jesus  Christ  as  its 
Ruler,  and  of  the  Bible  as  the  supreme  law  of  its  conduct. 

'  Notwithstanding  some  actual  differences,  the  force  of  circumstances  brought  these  Cluirches 
together,  so  that  in  1782  they  became  united  under  the  name  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church — minorities  on  both  sides  refusing  to  enter  the  union,  and  thus  perpetuating  their 
respective  Churches.  In  1 799  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  issued  an  edition  of  the  West- 
minster Confession  containing  the  following  changes  from  the  original  documents  : 

Chap.  XX.  4. —  .  .  .  fi'.ith,  worship,  conversation,  (insert)  or  the  order  winch  Christ  hath 
established  in  Ids  Church,  they  may  be  lawfully  called  to  account,  and  proceeded  ac/ainst  by  the 
censures  of  the  Church  ;  and  in  pi'o/iortion  as  their  erroneous  opinions  or  practices,  either  in 
their  own  nature  or  in  the  manner  of  pidilishing  or  maintaining  them,  are  destructive  to  the  exter- 
nal peace  of  the  Church  and  of  civil  society,  they  may  also  be  jtrocecded  against  by  the  power  of 
the  civil  magistrate. 

Chap.  ΧΧΙΙΓ.  3. —  .  .  .  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  (Add)  Yet,  as  the  gospel 
revelation  lays  indispensable  obligations  upon  all  classes  of  people  ivho  are  favored  ivith  it, 
magistrates,  as  such,  are  bound  to  execute  their  respective  offices  in  a  subserviency  thereto,  ad- 
ministering government  on  Christian  principles,  and  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God,  according  to  the 
directions  of  his  Word;  as  those  ivho  shall  give  an  account  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  lohoni  God  hath 
ajipointed  to  be  the  Judge  of  the  ivorld. 

Hence  magistrates,  as  such,  in  a  Christian  country  ai'e  bound  to  promote  the  Christian  religion, 
as  the  most  valuable  interest  of  their  subjects,  hy  all  such  means  as  are  not  inconsistent  with  civil 
rights,  and  do  not  imply  an  interference  with  the  policy  of  the  Church,  which  is  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent kingdom  of  the  Redeemer,  nor  an  assumption  of  dominion  over  conscience. 

Chap.  XXXI.  2. — (Substitute.)  The  ministers  of  Christ  themselves,  and  hy  virttce  of  their 
of/ice ;  or  they  with  other  fit  persons,  upon  delegation  from  their  churches,  have  the  exclusive  right 
to  appoint,  adjourn,  or  dissolve  such  synods  or  councils ;  though  in  extraordinary  cases  it  may  be 
proper  for  magistrates  to  desire  the  calling  of  a  synod  of  ministers  and  other  fit  persons,  to  con- 
stat and  advise  with  about  matters  of  religion ;  and  in  such  cases  it  is  the  duly  of  churches  to 
comply  with  their  desire. 

'  In  the  Larger  Catechism,  under  the  things  forbidden  by  the  Second  Commandment,  the 
word  authorizing  was  substituted  for  ^^  tolerating  a  false  I'eligion." 
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'In  18u8  the  Associate  Church,  which  had  by  this  time  grown  consideiably,  joined  with 
tlie  Associate  Reformed  Church,  when  tlie  name  United  Presbi/teriun  Church  was  assumed 
and  the  Westminster  Confession  again  altered.  Tlie  edition  used  by  this  Church  ditiers  from 
the  original  in  the  following  passages  : 

Chap.  XX.  4. —  .  .  .  hath  established  in   the   Church,  they  (add)  ouf/hl  to  he  called  to 

ft  -roitiit,  and  jnoceedi'd  ai/a'tnsf  hi/  the  censures  of  the  Church,  if  tlieij  beloit;/  to  her  communion, 
mill  thus  be  amenable  to  her  own  s/nritual  utithority.  And  as  the  civil  viaijistrate  is  the  minister 
of  Cod  for  ()ood  to  the  virtuous  and  a  revenfjer  to  execute  wrath  n}>on  him  that  doeth  ecil.  he  is 
therefore  bound  to  suj)j)ress  indiciduals  and  combinations,  whatever  may  be  their  avowed  objects, 
ivhether  political  or  retiijious,  ivhose  principles  and  practices,  openly  proparjated  and  maintained, 
are  calculated  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  properly  constituted  society. 

Cn^v.  ΧΧΙΙΓ.  ?>. —  .  .  .  kingdom  of  heaven,  (add)  or  in  the  least  interfere  to  regulate  matters 
of  faith  and  worship.  As  nursini/  fit  hers,  maijistrates  are  bound  to  administer  their  (jovernment 
accordinq  to  the  revecded  principles  of  Cliristiardty,  and  to  improve  the  opporttinities  luhich  their 
hi(jh  station  and  extensive  influence  afford  in  ]iromotin(j  the  Christian  relii/ion  as  their  own  most 
valuable  interest  and  the  f/ood  nf  the  people  demand,  by  all  such  means  as  do  not  imply  any  in- 
finrjcnient  of  the  inherent  rii/hts  of  the  Church,  or  any  assumption  of  dominion  over  the  consciences 
of  men.  They  ouf/ht  not  to  punish  any  as  heretics  or  schismatics.  ΛΌ  authoritative  judrjntent  con- 
cerninrj  vlatters  ofrelii/ion  is  competent  to  them,  as  their  authority  extends  only  to  the  external 
works  or  practices  of  their  subjects  as  citizens,  and  not  as  Christians.  It  is  their  duty  to  protect 
the  Church  in  such  a  manner  that  all  eccksiastical  persons  shall  enjoy  the  free,  full,  and  unques- 
tioned liberty  ofdischarijinij  every  part  of  their  sacred  functions  without  violence  or  danger.  They 
should  enact  no  law  which  would  in  any  way  interfere  with  or  hinder  the  due  exercise  of  govern- 
tw'nt  and  disci ])li,ne  established  by  .Tesus  Christ  in  his  Church.  It  is  their  duty  also  to  protect  the. 
person,  good  iinine,  estate,  natural  and  civil  rights  of  all  their  subjects  in  such  a  ivay  that  no  per- 
.son  be  suffered,  npon  any  pretense,  to  violate  them;  and  to  take  order  that  all  religious  and  eccle- 
siastical assemblies  be  held  without  molestation  or  disturbance.  God  alone  being  Lord  of  the  con- 
science, the  civil  magistrate  may  not  compel  any  under  his  civil  authority  to  worship  Cod  contrary 
to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences ;  yet  it  is  competent  in  him  to  resti-ain  such  opinions  and  to 
punish  such  practices  as  tend  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  civil  society  and  violate  the  common 
rights  of  men. 

Chap.  ΧΧΧΓ.  2. — (Substitute.)  We  declare  that  as  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  Icing- 
doin  distinct  from  and  indrp-ndent  of  the  state,  having  a  government,  laws,  office-bearers,  and  all 
spiritual  power  peculiar  to  herself  /or  her  own  edification;  so  it  belongs  exclusively  to  the  miui.';- 
ters  of  Christ,  together  with  other  ft  persons,  ti/>on  delegation  from  their  churches,  by  virtue  of 
their  office  and  the  intrinsic  power  committed  unto  them,  to  ajipoint  their  own  a.t.femblies,  anil  to 
convene  together  in  them  as  often  as  they  should  judge  it  expedient  for  the  good  of  the  Church. 

'In  the  question  of  the  Larger  Catechism,  changed  in  17911,  the  original  word  tolerating 
was  restored. 

'At  no  period  Iins  the  Associate  Church,  \\]ήΛ  still  exists,  altered  the  language  of  the 
Confession.  It  has  refrained  from  doing  this,  "judging  it  to  be  improper  for  one  eccle- 
siastical body  to  alter  any  deed  of  another,  making  it  rather  express  their  own  views  than 
those  of  the  body  by  whom  it  was  originally  framed,  for  hereby  the  sentiments  of  one  body 
may  be  unfairly  palmed  upon  another."  Any  obscurity  or  error  in  the  Confession  sliould  be 
remedied  by  the  emitting  of  a  Testimony,  in  which  there  could  be  given  a  full  and  accurate 
statement  of  the  particular  truth  in  question.  In  1784,  therefore,  the  Associate  Ciiurch  issued 
such  a  Testimony,  in  which  (Articles  lo-l!)),  speaking  of  the  civil  magistrate,  it  affirmed  that 
the  magistrate,  as  such,  is  no  ruler  in  the  Church ;  that  he  should  not  grant  any  privileges  to 
those  whom  he  judges  professors  of  the  true  religion  which  may  hurt  others  in  their  natural 
rights ;  that  his  whole  duty,  as  a  magistrate,  respects  men,  not  as  Christians,  but  as  members 
of  civil  society ;  that  any  de  facto  government  governing  orderly  is  that  ordinance  of  God  whicli 
must  be  obeyed,  and  that  with  any  such  government  Christians  may  lawfully  co-o])erate. 

'  The  lieformed  Presbyterian  Church  has  also  retained  the  Westminster  Confession  unal- 
tered. Adliering  to  its  teaching  on  the  Civil  Miigistrate,  as  tiiis  was  received  by  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  the  Adopting  Act  of  1G17,  it  issued  in  180G  a  Testimony,  in  which  it  declaied 
that  civil  government  is  a  natural  institution,  but  that  to  be  a  lawful  one,  so  that  a  Christian 
man  may  take  part  in  it,  God  must  be  acknowledged  in  its  constitution  as  the  fountain  of  all 
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power  and  authority,  and  that  Christian  rulers,  appointed  to  ofBce  according  to  a  righteous 
civil  constitution,  have  authority  from  God  to  rule,  in  subserviency  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
The  absence  from  the  American  national  constitution  of  any  such  acknowledgment  renders 
that  covenant  unscriptural  and  immoral,  and  so  precludes  Christian  men  from  becoming 
identified  with  its  administration.  Another  reason  for  this  political  dissent  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  binding  obligation  of  the  Scottish  Covenants. 

'  A  difference  of  opinion  that  had  gradually  risen  within  this  Church  as  to  the  extent  of 
this  )irecluding  led  to  tlie  formation,  in  1833,  of  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Churvli  iiolding  the  extremes!  view  of  political  dissent,  and  of  the  General  Synod  oi  the  same 
Church,  permitting  its  members  to  exercise  the  political  franchise. 

'  As  regards  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Confession,  all  these  Churches  are  Calcino  Cal- 
viniores.^ 

§  99.  The  AYestminstek  Standaeds  in  the  Cumberland  Pkesby- 

TERixVN  Church. 

SorKCES. 

I.  On  the  part  of  the  Cumherlancl  Presbyterian  Church  : 

The  Cunfetsision  of  Faith  of  the  Cumberland  Presbijterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  He- 
vised  and  adopted  by  the  General  Assemhli/,  at  Princeton,  Ky.,  May,  1S29.  Nashville,  Tennessee  (Board 
of  Piibl.  of  the  C.  P.  Ch.),  1S75  (pp.  286).  The  same  book  contains  also  the  Shorter  Catechism,  the 
Form  of  Goverumeut  and  Discipline,  the  Directory  of  Worship,  and  Manual. 

The  history  of  the  origin  of  the  schism  is  contained  in  the  Circular  Letter  of  the  late  Cumberland 
Presbytery  ;  the  Rc2)ly  to  a  Pastoral  Letter  of  West  Tennessee  Presbytery. 

II.  On  the  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Church : 

Samuel  Baird:  Collection  of  the  Acts,  Deliverances,  and  Testimonies  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Philad.  (Piesbyt.  Board),  1855;  second  ed.  1859,  pp.  C40  sqq.  Contains  the  ofticial  acts  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  the  origin  and  disorders  of  the  Cumberland  Presbytery. 

Wm.  E.  Moore:  A  yew  Digest  of  the  Acts  and  Deliverances  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Philadelphia,  ISGl,  p.  95  (on  the  validity  of  the  Cnmberlaud 
Presbyterian  ordiuances),  and  p.  448  (on  terms  of  correspondence). 

RoiiRRT  Davitvson:  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  New  York,  1847 
(ch.  ix.  pp.  2-23  sqq.,  'The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Schism'). 

HiSTORICAT,   AND   DOOTRINAT,. 

James  Smitu  :  The  History  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians.  Comp.  his  Art.  in  Brown's  Encyclop.  of 
Iteliff.  Knowledge,  p.  968. 

E.  B.  Crisman  :  Origin  and  Doctrines  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  1850,  new  ed.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  1ST5. 

RifMiARD  Bi-Aui)  (D.D.  and  Prof,  of  Syst.  Theol.  in  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Tennessee) : 
Why  am  la  Cumberland  Presbyterian?  Nashville,  Tenn.  1872.  By  the  same:  Lectures  on  Systematic 
Theology,  3  vols.    Nashville  (Board  of  Publ.).    Comp.  his  Art.  in  Johnson's  Universal  Cyclop.  1876,  Vol.  I. 

F.  R.  CossiTT:  Life  and  Times  if  Rev.  Finis  Emng.    Louisville,  1853. 

HISTORICAL. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  so  called  from  its  birth-place,  the  ''  Cnmberlaud  Country '  in 
Kentnclcj  and  Tennessee,  took  its  rise  in  an  extensive  revival  of  re- 
ligion which  began  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Kentucky  in  1797,  and 
reached  its  height  in  ISOO  and  ISOl,  among  a  population  mostly  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent.  Methodist  ministers  took  part  in  it.  This  re- 
vival called  for  a  larger  number  of  ministerial  laborers  than  could 
be  supplied  in  the  regular  way  by  the  few  Presbyterian  institutions 
of  learning  then  existing.     Hence  the  Presbytery  of  Cumberland  ('at 
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the  recommendation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rice,  tlie  oldest  Presbyterian  min- 
ister then  residing  in  Kentucky')  licensed  and  ordained  a  number  of 
pious  men  without  a  liberal  education,  and  allowed,  them,  in  sub- 
scribing the  Westminster  Confession,  to  express  their  dissent  from 
what  they  called  the  doctrine  of  'fatality,'  i.e.,  the  doctrine  of  abso- 
lute decrees.  The  Synod  of  Kentucky  demanded  a  re-examination  of 
tliese  ministers  and  candidates;  this  being  refused,  it  dissolved  the 
Cumberland  Presbytery  in  ISOC.  The  General  Assembly  confirmed 
the  action,  but  ultimately  recognized  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians 
as  an  independent  organization,  and  entered  into  terms  of  correspond- 
ence with  them  as  with  other  evangelical  denominations.' 

The  dissenters  organized  an  independent  '  Cumberland  Presbytery,' 
February  4,  1810,  consisting  of  four  regularly  ordained  ministei-s,  six 
licentiates,  and  seven  candidates.  Tlie  presbytery  grew  into  the  Cum- 
berland Synod  in  1813,  and  this  adopted  a  Confession,  Catechism,  and 
Form  of  Church  Government.  The  Confession  was  the  work  of  a 
committee  of  which  the  Rev.  Finis  Ewing  was  the  leading  spirit.  The 
Cumberland  Synod  was  divided  into  three  (1828),  and  a  General  As- 
sembly was  formed,  wl)ich  held  its  first  session  in  May,  1829.  This 
body  subjected  the  Confession  of  Faith  to  a  final  revision.  '  In  so 
doing,  the  Synod  and  General  Assembly  only  exercised  an  undeniable 
right,  allowed  by  the  God  of  the  Bible  and  secured  by  the  civil  consti- 
tution ;  and  discharged  what  they  conceived  to  be  a  duty  to  the  Church 
and  the  world.  .  .  .  Let  tlie  work  be.  tried  neither  by  ti'adition  nor  the 
fathers,  but  by  the  holy  Scriptures.' ^ 

•  In  18'2.")  the  General  Assembly  declared  that  the  ministrations  of  the  Cumberland  Tres- 
bvterians  'are  to  be  viewed  in  the  same  light  with  those  of  other  denominations'  (Baird's 
Collection,  p.  ()46).  In  184!)  the  General  Assembly  of  the  New  School  entered  into  cor- 
respondence with  them,  and  passed  tiiis  resolution  :  'The  General  .Assembly  of  each  Church 
shall  ai)point  and  receive  delegates  from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  other  Church,  who 
shall  be  possessed  of  all  the  powers  and  ))rivileges  of  other  members  of  such  Assemblies,  except 
that  of  voting'  (Minutes,  p.  1S4;  Moore,  p.  448).  Tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  J.  Baird  aj)peared 
as  a  delegate  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  before  the  United  General  Assembly  in 
Baliimore,  1873,  and  Avas  cordially  received  {^f^rmtes  of  tlic  General  Asseinlihj  of  tlie  Preshijt. 
Churcli  for  1873,  ]>.  48Γ)).  In  the  following  year  the  General  Assembly  at  St.  T.ouis  sent  a 
salutation  to  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Assembly  then  in  session  at  S))ringfield,  Mo., 
with  the  words:  'Serving  the  same  Lord,  we  are  one  in  him.  May  he  dwell  in  ns.'  To 
this  the  Cumberland  Assembly  responded  in  the  same  fraternal  spirit  {Minutes  for  1874.  pp. 
18  and  20).  A  committee  of  conference  on  union  was  also  appointed,  but  was  discharged 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  187"»  {Minutes,  p.  480). 

^  Preface  to  the  Confession. 
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The  Cumberland  Church  has  since  spread  rapidly,  and  extends  now 
from  Western  Pennsylvania  to  Texas  and  California.  It  furnishes  the 
proof  that  people  may  be  good  Presbyterians  without  being  Calvinists. 

ΤΠΕ    CUMBERLAND    rRESBTTEEIAN    CONFESSION. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterians  differ  from  the  regular  Presbyteri- 
ans in  two  points — the  education  for  the  ministry  and  the  doctrine 
of  predestination.  They  adopt  and  use  the  Westminster  Confession 
in  full,  with  the  American  amendments  in  Chs.  XXIII.  and  XXXI., 
and  slight  verbal  changes,  but  they  depart  from  it  in  rejecting  the  un- 
conditional election  and  reprobation  as  taught  in  Ch.  III.'  They  re- 
tain, however,  substantially  Ch.  XVII.  on  perseverance,  although  per- 
severance presupposes  unconditional  election,  and  is  inconsistent  with 
conditional  election.  The  Cumberland  Confession  teaches  on  the  one 
hand  conditional  election  and  unlimited  atonement,  and  on  the  other 
the  final  perseverance  of  the  saints.  It  is  an  eclectic  compromise 
between  Calvinism  and  Arminianism;  it  is  half  Calvinistic  and  half 
Arminian,  and  makes  no  attempt  to  harmonize  these  antagonistic 
elements.  '  Cumberland  Presbyterians,'  says  one  of  their  writers,  'be- 
lieve as  firmly  as  Arminians  do  that  salvation,  in  all  cases,  is  con- 
ditional. But  they  believe  that  every  genuine  saint  will  comply  with 
the  conditions ;  and  thus  salvation  becomes  certain  to  saints.  It  is 
uncertain  to  sinners  because  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  comply 
with  the  conditions;  but  certain  to  saints  because  it  is  certain  that 
they  will  comply  with  the  conditions — "  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and 
they  follow  me."'^  The  same  writer  answers  the  usual  objections  to 
the  doctrine  of  perseverance  (the  fall  of  Adam  and  the  angels,  of  Sol- 
omon and  Peter,  the  warnings  and  exhortations  of  Scripture,  the  al- 
leged inconsistency  of  the  doctrine  Avith  free  agency  and  the  duty  of 
watchfulness),  and  ui'ges  nine  reasons  against  the  Arminian  view  of 
fallinsj  from  o^race.^ 

Another  departure  connected  with  the  former  is  the  affirmation  of 

'  See  the  changes  in  Vol.  III.  p.  771. 

*  Crisman,  1.  c.  p.  158.  Connp.  art.  of  Prof.  R.  Beard,  1.  c. :  'Its  theology  is  Calvinistic, 
with  the  exception  of  the  offensive  doctrine  of  predestination  so  expressed  as  to  seem  to  em- 
body the  old  pagan  dogma  of  necessity  or  fatality .'' 

'  The  difficnlties  of  this  great  problem  of  predestination  have  been  discussed  more  fully  in 
§  97,  pp.  791  sqq. 
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the  salvation  of  all  infants  dying  in  infancy.  The  old  Confession  says, 
Ch.  X.  3  :  '■Elect  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  are  regenerated  and  saved 
hy  Christ  throngh  the  Spirit,  who  worketh  -when  and  where  and  how 
he  pleaseth.'  This  seems  naturally  (though  not  necessarily)  to  iniply 
the  existence  of  reprobate  infants  who  are  not  saved.  To  avoid  this 
interpretation,  the  Cumberland  Confession  substitutes  all  for  elect,  ^wd 
thus  positively  teaches  universal  infant  salvation.  In  this  point  it  has 
anticipated  what  seems  now  to  be  the  general  sentiment  among  Ameri- 
can PjOsbyterians,  who  harmonize  it  with  the  AVestminster  Confession 
either  by  interpreting  that  all  infants  dying  in  infancy  are  elect,  or 
that  it  confines  itself  to  state  as  an  article  of  faith  what  is  clearly 
warranted  in  Scripture,  and  leaves  the  rest  to  private  opinion. 

The  Shorter  Catechism  of  the  Assembly  has  been  changed  by  the 
Cumberland  Presl)yterians  in  Question  7  as  follows: 

Westminster  Catechism.  |  Cluiberlaxd  Catechism. 

What  are  (he  decrees  of  God?  \       What  arc  the  decrees  of  God? 

The  decrees  of  God  are  his  eternal  purpose  |  The  decrees  of  God  are  his  purpose  accord- 
ing to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  Λvhereby  he 
hath  foreordained  to  bring  to  pass  what  shall 
lie  for  his  own  glory:  sin  not  being  for  God's 
glory,  therefore  he  hath  not  decreed  it. 


according  to  the  counsel  of  his  will,  Aviierehy, 
for  his  own  glory,  he  hath  foreordained  what- 
soever comes  to  pass. 


In  Question  20  the  words  'God  did  provide  salvation y^r  all  man- 
kind'' are  substituted  for  '  God,  having  elected  some  to  everlasting  life,' 
and  the  phraseology  is  otherwise  changed.  In  Question  31,  for  the 
phrase  'What  is  effectual  calling?'  is  substituted  '"What  is  the  M'ork 
of  the  Spirit  f 
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EIGHTH  CHAPTER. 

MODERN   PROTESTANT   CREEDS. 
§  100.  General  Sukvey. 

With  the  Westminster  standards  the  creed-mahing  period  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  was  brouglit  to  a  close.  Calvinism  found  in  them 
its  clearest  and  fullest  exposition.  The  Helvetic  Consensus  Formula 
(1675)  was  only  a  weak  symbolical  after-birth,  called  forth  by  the  Sau- 
mur  controversies  on  the  extent  of  divine  election  and  tlie  inspiration 
of  Hebrew  vowel-points.  The  creative  power  of  Lutheran  symbolism 
had  exhausted  itself  much  earlier  in  the  Formula  of  Concord  (1577), 
and  was  followed  by  a  period  of  scholastic  analysis  and  demonstration 
of  the  Lutheran  system  as  embodied  in  its  authoritative  confessions. 
The  prevailing  tendency  in  these  Churches  is  to  greater  confessional 
freedom  and  catholic  expansion  rather  than  sectarian  contraction. 
\yhile  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  our  age  has  narroAved  its  creed 
by  adding  two  new  dogmas  of  wide  range  and  import,  and  has  doomed 
to  silence  every  dissent  from  the  infallible  decisions  of  the  Vatican, 
like  a  machine  that  is  worked  by  a  single  motive  force,  and  makes 
resistance  impossible,  the  Protestant  Churches  would  simplify  and 
liberalize  their  elaborate  standards  of  former  days  rather  than  increase 
their  bulk  and  tighten  their  authority.  The  spirit  of  the  age  refuses 
to  be  bound  by  rigorous  formulas,  and  demands  greater  latitude  for 
private  opinion  and  tlieological  science. 

IVe  might  therefore  close  our  history  of  creeds  at  this  point.  But 
evangelical  Protestantism  extends  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Luther- 
anism  and  Calvinism. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  arose,  mainly  from 
the  fruitful  soil  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  England,  first  amid  much 
persecution,  then  under  the  partial  protection  of  the  Toleration  Act  of 
16S9,  a  number  of  distinct  ecclesiastical  organizations,  which,  while 
holding  fast  to  the  articles  of  the  oecumenical  faith  of  orthodox  Chris- 
tendom, and  the  evangelical  principles  of  the  Protestant  Reformation, 
differ  on  minor  points  of  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline.  They  have 
passed  through  the  bloody  baptism  of  persecution  as  much  as  the  old- 
er Churches  of  the  Reformation,  and  by  their  fruits  they  have  fully 
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earned  a  title  to  an  lionoraLle  standing  in  the  family  of  Christian 
Clunches. 

The  most  important  among  these  modern  denominations  are  the 
CoNGKEGATioNALisTS,  BAPTISTS,  and  Quakers,  Λvho  rose  in  the  seven- 
teenth ccntm-v,  and  the  MuTnoDiSTs  and  Moravians,  who  date  from 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  originated  in  England, 
Avith  the  exception  of  the  Moiavians  (who  are  of  Bohemian  and  Ger- 
man descent),  and  found  fiom  the  start  a  fruitful  and  congenial  soil 
in  the  American  colonies,  Mhich  offered  an  iiospitable  asyhim  to  all 
uho  suffcied  from  religious  persecution.  The  Congregationalists  had 
established  flourishing  colonies  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  be- 
fore they  were  even  tolerated  in  the  mother  country.  Roger  AVilliams, 
the  patriarch  of  the  American  Baptists,  though  of  English  birth  and 
training,  made  Bhode  Island  his  permanent  home.  The  fathers  and 
foundei'S  of  the  Society  of  Friends — Fox  and  Penn ;  of  Methodism — 
Wesley  and  Whitefield ;  of  the  Moravian  Church — Zinzendorf,  Span- 
genberg,  Nitschmann  —  visited  America  repeatedly,  and  with  such 
success  that  they  gave  to  their  denominations  an  Anglo-American 
stamp.  Two  of  these  denominations,  the  Methodists  and  Baptists, 
have  in  the  United  States  during  the  nineteenth  century  numeric- 
ally far  outgrown  the  older  Protestant  Churches,  and  are  full  of 
aggressive  zeal  and  energy,  both  at  home  and  in  distant  missionary 
fields.' 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe  these  Anglo-American  denominations 
till  quite  recently  were  little  known,  and  were  even  persecuted  as  in- 
truders and  unchurchly  sects.     National  State  Churches  will  allow  the 


'  The  following  comparative  table  of  ministers  and  churches  in  177G  and  187G  gives  at  least 
an  approximate  idea  of  the  growth  of  churciies  in  the  United  States  during  its  first  centennial : 


Statistics  of  1776  (or  1780-90). 


Denominations. 


Ministers, 


Baptists 

Ciiii<rie<;!itioualists 
Episcupuliuiis 


Friends  (Qnnkc'rs). .. 

Lutherans  (1780) 

Metliodisis 

>l(>iaviiins 

Presl)yteiian8  (1788). 

Rerurmed,  Dutdi 

Uef• Mined,  Geiinau.. 
Iluiiiau  CuUiolics. ... 


722 

57.5 

1.50 
(Nobi.-^hop.)' 

400 
2,5 
24 
1  •.'(?) 

177 
40 
12 
26(?) 


872 
700 
200 

500 
60 

41!) 

100 

60 

52(?) 


Statistics  of  1S76. 


Denominations. 


Baptists 

Congregationalists 
Episcopalians 


Friends  (Quakers). . 

Lullierans 

Methodists 

Moravians 

Presl)yterians 

Reformed,  Dntch. . . 
Kefonned,  German. 
Roman  Catholics... 


Ministers. 


.....  |• 


13,779 

.S,ii33 

3,216 

(01  bishop 

SG5 

2,602 

20,453 

75 

4,744 

540 

644 

5,141 

(56  bishops.)! 


SS5 
,623 
,000 
75 
,077 
506 
353 
,046 
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M-idest  latitude  of  theological  speculation  within  the  limits  of  outward 
conformity  rather  than  grant  freedom  of  public  worship  to  dissenting 
organizations,  however  orthodox.^ 

The  nineteenth  century  has  given  birth  in  England  to  the  Ikving- 
iTEs  and  Dakbyites,  and  in  America  to  the  Cumberland  Pkesbyte- 
KiANS,  IIefokmed  Episcopalians,  and  other  organizations,  which  more 
or  less  depart  from  the  older  Protestant  confessions,  but  adhere  to  the 
supernatural  revelation  in  the  Bible  and  the  fundamental  articles  of 
general  orthodoxy.^ 

The  creeds  of  these  modern  Protestant  denominations  (if  we  except 
the  Savoy  Declaration  of  1658  and  the  Baptist  Confession  of  1688, 
which  contain  tlie  body  of  the  Westminster  Confession)  are  thin, 
meagre,  and  indefinite  as  compared  with  the  older  confessions, 
M'hicli  gre^v  out  of  the  profound  theological  controversies  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  They  contain  much  less  theology ;  they  confine  them- 
selves to  a  popular  statement  of  the  chief  articles  of  faith  for  practical 
use,  and  leave  a  large  margin  for  the  exercise  of  private  judguient. 
In  this  respect  they  mark  a  return  to  the  brevitj^  and  simplicity  of  the 
primitive  baptismal  creeds  and  rules  of  faith.  The  authority  of  creeds, 
moreover,  is  lowered,  and  the  absolute  supremacy  and  sufficiency  of  the 
Scriptures  is  emphasized. 

In  tlie  present  age  there  is,  especially  in  America,  a  growing  tendency 
towards  a  liberal  recognition  and  a  closer  approach  of  the  various 
evangelical  denominations  in  the  form  of  a  free  union  and  co-opera- 
tion in  tlie  common  work  of  the  Master,  without  interfering  with  the 
iimer  organization  and  peculiar  mission  of  each.  This  union  tendency 
manifests  itself  from  different  startiug-points  and  in  different  direc- 

'  Under  the  disparajiing  name  of  sects  the  Metliodists  and  Baptists,  and  other  denomina- 
tions figure  usually  in  German  works  on  Symbolics  that  recognize  only  three  Churclies  or 
Confessions— the  Catholic  (Greek  and  Roman),  the  Lutheran,  and  the  Reformed  (Calvinistic). 
The  late  Professor  Marheineke,  one  of  the  chief  writers  on  Symbolics,  after  explaining  to  his 
catechumens  of  Trinity  Parish,  in  Berlin,  that  there  are  three  Churches  in  Christendom, 
asked  a  pupil,  'To  what  Church  do  you  belong?'  and  received  the  answer,  'To  Trinity 
Church.'  The  science  of  Symbolics,  or  Comparative  Theology,  has  thus  far  been  almost  ex- 
clusively cultivated  in  Germany,  but  should  be  reconstructed  on  a  much  more  liberal  scale  in 
England  and  America,  where  all  denominations  meet  in  daily  intercourse  and  on  terms  of 
equal  rights. 

*  Some  of  these  have  already  been  considered,  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians  in  connection 
with  the  Westminster  Confession,  the  Reformed  Episcopalians  in  connection  with  the  history 
of  the  Thirtv-nine  Articles. 
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tioiis,  iU)W  in  the  fonn  of  voluntary  associations  (such  as  Bible  and 
Tract  Societies,  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  the  German  Church  Diet),  now  in  the  form  of  ecclesiastical 
confederations  (Pan-Anglican  Council,  Presbyterian  Alliance,  Anglo- 
Greek  Committees,  the  Bonn  Conferences),  now  in  the  form  of  organic 
union  (the  evangelical  Union  of  Lutherans  and  lleformed  Churches  in 
Prussia  and  other  German  States,  Presbyterian  Reunion  of  Old  and 
New  School),  The  same  tendency  calls  forth  eiforts,  feeble  as  yet,  to 
formulate  the  essential  consensus  of  the  creeds  of  congenial  sections  of 
Christendom.  The  old  motto,  in  necessari'is  imitas,  in  dubiis  Ubertas, 
in  omnibus  caritas,\&  struggling  to  become  a  practical  reality;  the  age 
of  separation  and  division  is  passing  away,  and  the  age  of  the  reunion 
of  divided  Christendom  is  beginning  to  dawn,  and  to  gather  the  corps 
of  Christ's  army,  so  long  engaged  in  internal  war,  against  the  common 
foe  Antichrist. 

§  101.  The  Congkegationalists. 

Literature. 
I.  Engmsu  Congregationalism. 

See  the  sources  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  the  historical  works  of  Xeal,  Stoughton,  aud 
others  mentioned  in  §§  92,  93,  and  94. 

John  Robinson  (Pastor  of  tlie  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  Leyden,  d.  1625) :  Works,  loith  Memoir  by  Robert 
A-shtun.     London,  1S5I,  3  vols. 

The  Grand  Debate  concerning  Presbiiteri/  and  Episcopacy  in  the  Westminster  Assembly  (Lond.  1652). 

The  works  of  l)rs.  GoonwiN,  Owen,  Howe,  and  other  patriarchs  of  Independency. 

ΒΐϊΝ^λΛίΐΝ  Buook:  The  Lives  of  t  lie  Puritans  front  Queen  Elizabeth  to  100'2.     London,  1813, 3  vols. 

Ben.iamin  Hamiiirv:  Historical  Menwriah  relating  to  the  Inde2)cndents  or  Cotigregationalists,  from, 
their  Rise  to  the  Restoration  of  the  Monarchy,  A.D.  1C60.  Loudon  (Congreg.  Union  of  England  and 
Wales),  1839-1844,  3  vols. 

Jo8.  Fi.ktumeu:  History  of  Independency  in  England  since  the  Reformation.    London,  1847-1S49,  4  vols. 

Gkor<je  Punoiiard  (of  Boston) :  History  of  Congregationalism  from  about  A.D.  250  to  the  Present  Time. 
2d  ed.  rewritten  and  enlarged.  New  York  and  Boston  (Hurd  &  Houghton),  1S65-1S67,  3  vols.  (The  first 
two  vols,  are  irrelevant.) 

John  VVai>i>ington:  Congregational  History,  X^WAViCil.  London,  1809.  Second  volume  from  1567  to 
1700,  Lond.  1874.  (See  a  searching  and  damaging  review  of  this  woik  by  Dr.  Dexter  in  the  'Congreg. 
Quarterly '  for  July,  1S74,  Vol.  XVI.  pp.  420  sqq.) 

KouEKT  S.  Skhats  :  Λ  History  of  the  Free  Churches  of  England  from  16SS  to  1851.    London,  1SC9. 

IT.  American  Congregationalism. 
(1)  Sources. 

The  works  of  John  Roiiinson,  above  quoted,  especially  his  .Justification  of  Separation  from  the 
Church  of  England  (ICIO,  printed  in  1039). 

John  Cotton  (of  Boston,  England,  and  then  of  Boston,  Mass.) :  Tlie  Way  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
XeiD  Kngland.  Or  the  Way  of  Churches  Walking  in  Tirotherly  Equality  or  Co-ordination,  irithout  Subjection 
of  one  Church  to  another.  Measured  by  the  Golden  Reed  of  the  Sanctuary.  London,  1045.  By  the  same: 
The  Way  of  Congregational  Churches  cleared  (against  Baillie  and  Rutherford).     Loudon,  164"^. 

Thomas  Hooker  (of  Hartford,  Conn.) :  .1  Surrey  of  the  Summe  of  Church  Discipline.     London,  1648. 

Robinson,  Cotton,  and  Hooker  are  the  connecting  links  between  English  Indeiiendenry  and  Ameri- 
can Congregationalism.  Their  rare  pamphlets  (wretchedly  printed,  like  most  works  during  the  period 
of  the  civil  wars,  from  want  of  good  type  and  paper)  are  mostly  found  iu  the  Congregatioinil  Library  at 
Boston,  aud  ought  to  be  republished  iu  collected  form. 
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•  Ai.EXANDEE  YouNG :  ChronicUs  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  the  Colony  of  riijmoitth^frum  16C2  to  1028. 
Bostou,  1841. 

Alexandi;r  Yocng  :  Chronicles  of  the  First  Planters  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  From  1C23  to 
1U36.     Bostciu,  1S46. 

GFA)Eul••.  B.  Ciikkvek:  2'Λβ  Journal  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  in  New  England,  in  1C20;  reprinted 
from  the  original  volume,  ivith  illustrations.    New  York,  1S48. 

Nathanael  Morton  (Secretary  to  the  Court  for  the  Jurisdiction  of  New  Plymouth):  Xctv  Eiir<land's 
Memorial.  Boston,  1855  (6lh  ed.  Coi),i;reg.  Board  of  Publicatiou).  Kepriiits  of  Memorial  of  1600, 
Bradford's  History  of  Plymouth  Colouy,  etc. 

(2)  Histories. 

BioNJAMiN  TiiUMiiui.i,,  D.D. :  A  Complete  History  of  Connecticut,  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  from  the  Emi- 
gration of  its  First  Planters,  front  England,  in  the  year  1G30,  to  the  year  1764.     New  Haven,  ISIS,  2  vols. 

LiiONAiiu  Bacon:  Thirteen  Historical  Discourses,  on  the  Completion  of  Two  Hundred  Years  from  the 
Beginning  of  the  First  Church  in  New  Haven.     New  Haven,  1839. 

Josicrii  B.  Fj'.lt:  The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Xew  England;  comprising  not  only  Religious,  but  also 
Moral  and  other  Relations.    Boston,  Mass.  (Congregational  Library  Association),  1S55-1S62,  2  vols. 

JosEi-u  S.  Ci.aek:  A  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Congregational  Churches  in  Massachusetts  from  1620  to 
1S58.     Boston,  1858. 

Memorial  of  the  Semi-Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Founding  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover. 
Audover,  Mass.  1859. 

Contributions  to  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Connecticut ;  prej^ared  tinder  the  Direction  of  the  General 
A ssociatioii  to  Commemorate  the  Completion  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years  since  its  First  Atmual 
Assembly.    New  Haven  (publ.  by  Wm.  L.  Kingseey),  1861. 

Daniel  Appleton  Wuite:  Xew  England  Congregationalism  in  its  Origin  and  Purity;  Illustrated  by 
the  Foundation  and  Early  Records  of  the  First  Church  in  Salem  [Mass.].  Salem,  18G1.  Comp.  Reply  to 
the  above,  by  Joseph  B.  Fei.t.    Salem,  1861. 

The  first  vols,  of  G.  Bancbokt's  History  of  the  United  States  (begun  in  1834) ;  last  ed.  1ST6,  6  vols. 

JouN  GoRH  AM  Palfrey:   History  of  New  England.     Boston,  1859-1874,  4  vols. 

Leonard  Baoon  :   I'he  Genesis  of  the  Nero  England  Churches.     New  Yorli,  1874. 

Henrv  jNIartvn  Dexter:  As  to  Roger  Williams  and  his  ' Banishment'  from  the  Massachusetts  Planta- 
tion; with  a  fctv  further  Words  concerning  the  Baptists,  the  Quakers,  and  Religious  Liberty.  Boston,  1876 
(Congregational  Publishing  Society).  A  vindication  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  against  the  charge 
of  iutoleiance. 

Numerous  essays  iind  reviews  relating  to  the  Congregational  polity  and  doctrine  and  the  history  of 
Congregational  Churches  may  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  the  following  periodicals: 

American  Quarterly  Register.     Boston,  Mass.  1827-1843, 15  vols. 

The  Cliri.stian  Spectator.     1st  series  monthly  ;  2d  series  quarterly.     New  Haven,  1819-1S3S,  20  vols. 

The  Xew-Englamlcr,  quarterly  (continued).     New  Haven,  1843-1870,  34  vols. 

The  Congregational  Quarterly  (continued).  Bostou,  Mass.  1st  series,  1859-1868,  10  vols. ;  2d  series, 
1S69-1S76,  8  vols. 

The  Congregational  Year-Book.     New  York,  1854-1859,  5  vols. 

Other  light  is  thrown  on  the  Congregational  history  and  polity  by  Rcstdts  of  Councils,  many  of  which, 
in  cases  of  peculiar  iuterest,  have  been  published  in  pamphlet  form. 

(3)  Congregational  Polity. 

Congregational  Order.  The  Ancient  Platforms  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of  Neiv  England,  with  a 
Digest  (f  Rules  and  Usages  in  Connecticut.  Publ.  by  direction  of  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut. 
Middletovvu,  Conn.  1843.     [Edited  by  Leonard  Bacon,  David  D.  Field,  Timothy  P.  Gillet.] 

Thomas  C.  Upuam:  Ratio  Disciplince ;  or.  The  Constitution  of  the  Congregational  Churches,  Examined 
arid  Deduced  from  Early  Congregational  Writers,  and  other  Ecclesiastical  Authorities,  and  from  Usage. 
2d  edition.     Portland,  1S44. 

Preston  Cummings:  A  Dictionary  of  Congregational  Usages  and  Principles  according  to  Ancient  and 
Modern  Authors;  to  which  are  added  brief  Notices  of  some  of  the  Principal  Writers,  Assemblies,  and 
Treati-tes  referred  to  in  the  Compilation.     Boston,  1852. 

George  Punchaed:  A  Vietv  of  Congregationalism,  its  Principles  and  Doctrines;  the  Testimony  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  its  Favir,  its  Practice,  and  its  Advantages.  [1st  edition,  1840.]  Third  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.    Boston  (Congreg.  Board  of  Piiblication),  1856. 

Henry  Maetyn  Dextee:  Congregationalism:  What  it  is;  Whetice  it  is;  How  it  Works;  Why  it  is 
Better  than  any  other  Form,  of  Church  Government.    Boston,  1865 ;  4th  ed.  revised,  1874. 

Congregationalism  has  its  name  from  the  prominence  it  gives  to  the 
particnlar  congi'egation  as  distinct  from  the  general  Church.'     It  aims 

'  Tliis  term  is  preferable  to  Independennj.     In  England  both  terms  are  used  synonymous- 
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to  cslablisli  a  congregation  of  real  believers  or  converts,  and  it  declares 
such  a  congregation  to  be  independent  of  outward  jurisdiction,  Avliether 
it  be  that  of  a  king  or  a  bishop  or  a  presbytery.  Under  the  first 
aspect  it  has  several  precedents;  uuder  the  latter  aspect  it  forms  a  new 
chapter  in  Church  history,  or  at  least  it  carries  the  protest  against  for- 
eign jurisdiction  a  great  deal  farther  than  the  Refonners,  who  protest- 
ed against  the  tyrannical  authority  of  the  papacy,  but  recognized  some 
governmental  jurisdiction  over  local  congregations. 

CONGEEGATIONS    IN    TUE   ArOSTOLIC    AGE. 

In  the  Xew  Testament  the  word  church  or  congregation'^  denotes 
sometimes  the  Church  universal,  the  whole  body  of  Christian  believers 
spread  throughout  the  world  ;'•^  sometimes  a  particular  congregation  at 
Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Corinth,  Kome,  or  any  other  place.^  The  congre- 
gations arc  related  to  the  Churcli  as  members  to  the  body.  The  de- 
nominational and  sectarian  use  of  the  Avord  is  foreign  to  the  Scriptures, 
Avliich  know  of  no  sect  but  the  sect  called  Christians.'*  Denominations 
or  Confessions  are  the  growth  of  history  and  adaptations  of  Christian- 
it}'  to  the  differences  of  race,  nationality,  and  psychological  constitution ; 
and  after  fulfilling  their  mission  they  Avill,  as  to  their  human  imper- 
fections and  antagonisms,  disappear  in  the  one  kingdom  of  Christ, 
which,  however,  in  the  beauty  of  its  living  unity  and  harmony,  Avill 
include  an  endless  variety. 

An  organized  local  congregation  in  the  apostolic  age  was  a  company 
of  saints,^  or  a  self-supporting  and  self-governing  society  of  Christian 
believers,  with  their  offspring,  voluntarily  associated  for  purposes  of 
Avorship,  growth  in  holiness,  and  the  promotion  of  Chrisfs  kingdom. 
The  Apostolic  churches  were  not  fi'ee  from   imperfection  and  cor- 

ly.  The  American  Congregationalists  rather  disclaim  the  designation  Independents,  except 
for  a  small  portion  of  their  ancestors,  namely,  the  '  Pilgrim  Fathers'  of  riymoiith.     See  below. 

'  ίκκλησία,  from  ίκκαλίω,  to  call  out,  means  (like  ^Hp)  any  public  assembly,  but  especially 
a  religious  assembly. 

=  Matt.  xvi.  18  ;   Acts  xx.  28  ;   Gal.  i.  1 3  ;  Ei)h.  i.  22,  etc. 

'  iMatt.  xviii.  17;  Acts  v.  1 1  ;  viii.  3  ;  xv.  41  (in  the  plural,  ai  ίκκλησίαι);  Gal.  i.  22;  liom. 
xvi.  4,  ."),  etc. 

*Comp.  Acts  xi.  2Γ> ;  xxvi.  28;  1  Pet.  iv.  10.  There  were  parties  or  sects  among  the 
Christians  at  Corinth  which  assumed  apostolic  designations,  but  Paul  rebuked  them  (I  Cor. 
].  10-13;  iii.  ;j,  4).  The  tribes  of  Israel  may  be  quoted  as  a  Jewish  precedent  of  the  divisions 
in  Christendom,  but  they  formed  one  nation. 

*  ϊκκ\)ΐπίαι  των  ΰγίωι•,  1  Cor.  xiv.  33. 
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rnption,  but  they  were  separated  from  the  surrounding  world  of  un- 
believers, and  constantly  reminded  of  their  high  and  holy  calling. 

THE    ANTE-NICENE    CHURCHES. 

In  the  ante-Nicene  age  a  distinction  was  made  between  the  church 
of  lelievers  or  communicant  members  and  the  church  of  catecJtumeiis 
or  hearers  who  \vere  in  course  of  preparation  for  membership,  but  not 
allowed  to  partake  of  the  communion.'  Public  worship  was  accord- 
ingly divided  into  the  service  of  the  faithful  {missa  fidelium)  and  the 
service  of  the  catechumens  {missa  catechumenorum). 

MIXTUEE    OF    THE    CHUKCH    WITH    THE    WOELD. 

With  the  union  of  Church  and  State  since  Constantino  the  original 
idea  of  a  church  of  real  believers  was  gradually  lost,  and  became 
identical  with  a  parish  which  embraced  all  nominal  Christians  in  a 
particular  place  or  district.  Baptism,  confirmation,  and  attendance  at 
communion  were  made  obligatory  upon  all  residents,  whether  converted 
or  not,  and  every  citizen  was  supposed  to  be  a  Christian.^  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  Church  and  the  world  was  well-nigh  obliterated,  and 
the  Church  at  large  became  a  secular  empire  with  an  Italian  sovereign 
at  its  head.     Hence  the  complaint  of  Dante  (in  Milton's  rendering) : 

'  Ah !  Constantine,  of  how  much  ill  was  cause, 
■  Not  thy  conversion,  but  those  rich  domains 
That  the  first  wealthy  Tope  received  of  tliee!' 

ATTEMPTS    TO    EESTOEE    THE    ΓϋΕΙΤΥ    OF    THE    CHUECH. 

I'lonasticism  was  an  attempt  in  the  Catholic  Church  itself  to  save 
the  purity  of  the  congregation  by  founding  convents  and  nunneries 
secluded  not  only  from  the  Avorld,  but  also  from  all  ties  of  domestic 
and  social  life.  It  drained  the  Church  of  many  of  its  best  elements, 
and  left  the  mass  more  eorrujit. 

The  Bohemian  Brethren  and  the  Waldenses  introduced  strict  con- 
gregational discipline  in  opposition  to  the  ruling  Church. 

The  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  deplored  the  want  of  truly 

'  Comp.  tlie  modern  American  distinction  between  cliurch  proper  and  congregation. 

^*  Tiie  Jews — like  the  'untaxed  Indians'  in  the  United  States — were  excluded  from  the 
rights  of  citizensliip,  and  as  unmercifully  persecuted  during  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  Christians 
were  persecuted  by  the  Jews  in  the  apostolic  age.' 

Vol.  1. — G  ο  q 
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Christian  congregations  after  the  apostolic  model,  and  wished  to  revive 
them,  but  Luther  and  Zwingli  gave  it  up  in  despair  from  the  want  of 
material  for  congregational  self-government  (which  can  never  be  de- 
veloped without  an  opportunity  and  actual  experiment). 

Calvin  was  more  in  earnest,  and  astonished  the  Avorld  by  founding 
in  Geneva  a  flourishing  Christian  commonwealth  of  the  strictest  dis- 
fi[)line,  such  as  had  not  been  seen  since  the  age  of  the  Apostles.  But 
it  was  based  on  a  close  union  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power, 
which  destroyed  the  voluntary  feature,  and  ended  at  last  in  the  same 
confusion  of  the  Church  and  the  world. 

The  Anabaptists  and  Mennonites  emphasized  the  voluntary  princi- 
ple and  the  necessity  of  discipline,  but  they  injured  their  'cause  by 
fanatical  excesses. 

The  German  Pietists  of  the  school  of  Spener  and  Fi-ancke  realized 
their  idea  of  ecclesiolce  in  ecclesia^  or  select  congenial  circles  Avithin 
the  outward  organization  of  the  promiscuous  national  Church,  from 
which  they  never  separated.  AVesley  did  originally  the  same  thing, 
but  his  movement  resulted  in  a  new  denomination. 

The  Moravians  went  farther,  and  established  separate  Christian  col- 
onies, which  in  the  period  of  rationalism  and  infidelity  were  like 
beacon-lights  in  the  surrounding  darkness. 

ENGLISH    AND    AMEEICAN    CONG  REG  ATION'ALISM. 

Eno'lish  and  American  Congregationalism,  or  Congregationalism  as 
a  distinct  denomination,  arose  among  the  Puritans  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  at  first  identified  witli 
the  name  of  the  Pev.  Pobert  Browne,  and  called  Brown  ism ;  but,  be- 
ing an  unworthy  representative  and  an  a})ostate  from  his  principles, 
he  was  disowned.*  It  had  other  and  more  worthy  pioneers,  such  as 
Barrowe,  Greenwood,  Johnson,  Ainsworth,  Penry,  and  especially  John 
Robinson.2     The  Independents  were,  like  every  new  sect,  persecuted 

'  Robert  Browne,  a  cleigymaii  of  the  Established  Church  and  a  restless  agitator,  urged  a 
reformation  '  witliont  tarrying  for  any,'  a  complete  separation  from  tlie  national  Church  as 
an  anti-Christian  institution,  and  the  formation  of  independent  Christian  societies.  After 
sud'cring  persecution  and  exile  (lie  was  iminisoned  about  thirty  times).  lie  returned  to  tlie 
ministry  of  the  national  Church,  where  he  led  an  idle  and  dissolute  life  till  his  death,  in  HJ.'IO, 
at  tlie  ace  of  eighty  years. 

'  See  on  these  early  witnesses  and  mnrtyis  of  Independency,  Ilanbury  (Vol.  I.  chaps. 
U.-xxvi  ),  Brook  (Vol.  III.),  and  I'uiichaid  (Vol.  III.). 
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under  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  I.,  and  obliged  to  seek  shelter 
first  in  Holland  and  then  in  the  wilderness  of  New  England. 

But  with  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament,  which  promised  to 
inaugurate  a  jubilee  to  all  tender  consciences,  they  began  to  breathe 
free!}',  and  hastened  to  return  from  exile ;  '  for,'  says  Fuller,  '  only 
England  is  England  indeed,  tliough  some  parts  of  Holland  may  be 
like  unto  it.'  ^  They  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  labors  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  especially  through  Dr.  Goodwin 
and  Kev.  Philip  Nye,  who  are  styled  the  'patriarchs'  of  orthodox 
Independency,  They  became  the  ruling  political  and  religious  power 
in  England  during  the  short  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  and  furnished 
the  majority  to  his  ecclesiastical  commission,  called  the  Triei's,  After 
the  Restoration  they  Avere  again  persecuted,  being  held  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  execution  of  King  Charles  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  monarchy.  In  1GS9  they  acquired  toleration,  and  are  now  one 
of  the  most  intelligent,  active,  and  influential  aniong  the  Dissenting 
bodies  in  England. 

The  classical  soil  of  Congregationalism  is  New  England,  Avhere  it 
established  'a  Church  M'ithout  a  bishop  and  a  State  without  a  king.' 
From  New  England  it  spread  into  the  far  West,  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  other  Churches. 
Puritan  Congregationalism  is  the  father  of  New  England  and  one 
of  the  grandfathers  of  the  American  Republic,  and  it  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  its  children.^     It  lacks  a  proper  appreciation   of  histor- 

'  Vol.  VI.  p.  280. 

^  I  beg  leave  to  quote  fiom  an  essay  which  I  wrote  and  published  in  the  midst  of  our  civil 
war  (18G3),  when  New  England  was  most  unpopular,  the  following  tribute  to  its  influence 
upon  American  history :  '  It  seems  superfluous,  even  in  these  days  of  sectional  prejudice, 
party  animosity,  and  slander,  to  say  one  word  in  praise  of  New  England.  Facts  and  insti- 
tutions always  speak  best  for  themselves.  We  iiiight  sny  with  Daniel  Webster,  giving  his 
famous  eulogy  on  Mnssachnsetts  a  more  general  ai)plication  to  her  five  sister  States  :  "There 
they  stand  :  look  at  them,  and  judge  for  yourselves.  There  is  their  history — the  world  knows 
it  by  heart :  the  past  at  least  is  secure."  The  rapid  rise  and  progress  of  that  rocky  and  bar- 
ren country  called  New  England  is  one  of  tiie  marvels  of  modern  history.  In  the  short 
period  of  two  centuries  and  a  half  it  has  attained  the  height  of  modern  civilization  which  it 
required  other  countries  more  than  a  thousand  years  to  reach.  Naturally  the  poorest  part 
of  the  United  States,  it  has  become  the  intellectual  garden,  the  busy  workshop,  and  the  think- 
ing brain  of  this  vast  republic.  In  general  wealth  and  prosperity,  in  energy  and  enterprise, 
in  love  of  freedom  and  respect  for  law,  in  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  education,  in  letters 
and  arts,  in  virtue  and  religion,  in  every  essential  feature  of  national  power  and  greatness,  tlie 
people  of  the  six  New  England  States,  and  more  particularly  of  Massachusetts,  need  not  fear 
a  compaiison  with  the  most  firvored  nation  on  the  globe.     But  tiie  power  and  influence  of 
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iciil  Christianity  and  its  claims  upon  our  regard  and  obedience;  but 
by  brin"-ing  to  light  tlie  manhood  and  freedom  of  the  Christian  peo- 
ple, and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  individual  congregations,  it  marks 
a  real  progress  in  the  development  of  Protestantism,  and  has  leavened 
other  Protestant  denominations  in  America;  for  here  congregations 
justly  claim  and  exercise  a  much  larger  share,  and  have  consequently 
;i  much  deeper  interest  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs  than 
in  the  State  Churches  of  Europe.  The  Congregational  system  implies, 
of  course,  the  power  of  self-government  and  a  living  faith  in  Christ, 
Avitliout  which  it  would  be  no  government  at  all.  It  moreover  requires 
the  cementing  power  of  fellowship. 


IXDEPENDENCY    AND    FELLOWSniP, 


Anglo-American  Congregationalism  has  two  tap  roots,  independency 
and  fellowsliij•»,  on  the  basis  of  the  Puritan  or  Calviuistic  faith.  It  suc- 
ceeds in  the  measure  of  its  ability  to  adjust  and  harmonize  them.  It 
is  a  compromise  between  pure  Independency  and  Presbyterianism.  It 
must  die  without  freedom,  and  it  can  not  live  without  authority.  In- 
dependency Avithout  fellowship  is  ecclesiastical  atomism ;  fellowship 
without  Independency  leads  to  Presbyterianism  or  Episcopacy.' 

It  starts  from  the  idea  of  an  apostolic  congregation  as  an  organized 


Kcw  England, owing  to  tlie  entevpiising  and  restless  character  of  its  population,  extends  ΪΛ\• 
lievond  its  own  limits,  and  is  almost  omnipresent  in  the  United  States.  The  twenty  thousand 
I'uiitans  who  emigrated  from  England  within  the  course  of  twenty  years,  from  1()20  to  1G40, 
and  received  hut  few  accessions  until  the  modern  flood  of  mixed  European  immigration  set 
in,  have  grown  into  a  race  of  several  millions,  diffused  themselves  more  or  less  into  every 
State  of  the  Union,  and  take  a  leading  part  in  the  organization  and  development  of  every 
new  State  of  the  great  AVest  to  the  shores  of  the  Tacific.  Their  princij)les  have  acted 
Ike  leaven  upon  American  society;  their  influence  reaches  into  all  the  ramifications  of  our 
«•(immerce,  manufactures,  politics,  literature,  and  religion ;  there  is  hardly  a  I'rotestant  Church 
or  Sabhath-school  in  the  laiul,  from  Boston  to  San  Erancisco,  which  does  not  feel,  directly  or 
indirectly,  positively  or  negatively,  the  intellectual  and  moral  i)Ower  that  constantly  ema- 
iir.tes  from  the  classical  soil  of  Puritan  Christianity.' 

'  Dr.  Emmons,  one  of  the  leaders  of  New  England  Congregationalism,  is  credited  with 
this  memorable  rfiV•/!/?/!;  'Associationism  leads  to  Consociaiionism  ;  Consociaiionism  leads 
to  rrcshyterianism ;  Preshyterianism  leads  to  Episcojtacy ;  Episcopacy  leads  to  Roman 
Catholicism;  and  h'oman  Catholicism  is  an  ultimate  fact'  (Prof.  Park,  in  Memoir  of  Em- 
mons, p.  1C3).  But  there  would  be  ccpial  force  in  the  opposite  reasoning  from  Independency 
to  nnnrciiy,  and  from  anarchy  to  dissolution.  Independents  have  a  right  to  protest  against 
tyranny,  whether  exercised  by  Inshops  or  i)resbyters  ('jiriests  writ  large");  but  there  are  Lord 
Bretlircn  as  well  as  Lord  Bishops,  and  the  tyranny  of  a  congregation  over  a  minister,  or  of  a 
majority  over  a  minority,  is  as  bad  as  anv  other  kind  of  tvrannv. 
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brotlierliood  of  converted  believers  in  Christ.  Tliis  was  the  common 
ground  of  the  Westminster  divines.'  Ent  they  parted  on  the  question 
of  jurisdiction  and  the  relation  of  the  local  congregation  to  the  Church 
general.  The  Independents  denied  the  authority  of  presbyteries  and 
synods,  and  maintained  that  each  congregation  properly  constituted  is 
directly  dependent  on  Christ,  and  subject  to  his  \άλ\,  and  his  law  only. 
The  whole  ροΛνοΓ  of  the  keys  is  vested  in  these  individual  churches. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  admitted  and  demanded  that  there 
should  be  a  free  fraternal  intercommunion  between  them,  with  the 
rights  and  duties  of  advice,  reproof,  and  co-operation  in  every  Chris- 
tian work. 

This  fellowship  manifests  itself  in  the  forms  of  Councils,  Associations 
(in  Massachusetts),  Consociations  (in  Connecticut),  on  a  larger  scale  in 
'  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,'  and  '  the  National 
Council  of  the  Congregational  Churches  in  the  United  States.'  It  is 
this  fellowship  which  gives  Congregationalism  the  character  of  a  de- 
nomination among  other  denominations.  But  the  principle  of  congre- 
gational sovereignty  is  guarded  by  denying  to  those  general  meetings 
any  legislative  authority,  and  reducing  them  simply  to  advisory  bodies.^ 

There  were  from  the  start  two  tendencies  among  Congregationalists — 
the  extreme  Independents  or  Separatists,  of  whom  the '  Pilgrim  Fathers' 
are  the  noblest  representatives,  and  the  more  churchly  Independents, 
who  remained  in  the  English  Church,  and  who  established  on  a  Cal- 
vinistic  theocratic  basis  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  John 
Eobinson,  the  Moses  of  American  Independency,  who  accompanied 
his  flock  to  the  deck  of  the  Mayflower,  but  never  saw  the  promised 

■  '  The  Form  of  Presbyterial  Church  Govevnment  agreed  upon  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines 
at  Westminster,'  and  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Scotland  in  1645,  thus  defines  a 
local  Church :  '  Particular  churches  in  the  primitive  times  were  made  up  of  visible  saints, 
viz.,  such  as,  being  of  age,  professed  faith  in  Christ  and  obedience  unto  Christ,  according  to 
the  rules  of  faith  and  life  taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  of  their  children.'  The 
Form  of  Government  ratified  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  in  May,  1821,  gives  this  definition  (Ch.  II.  4):  Ά  particular  church  consists 
of  a  number  of  professing  Christians,  with  their  offspring,  voluntarily  associated  together  for 
divine  \vorship  and  godly  living,  agreeably  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  submitting  to  a  cer- 
tain form  of  government.' 

=*  The  most  serious  conflict  between  the  principles  of  Independency  and  Fellowship  in  recent 
times  has  grown  out  of  the  unhappy  Eeecher  trial,  which  has  shaken  American  Congrega- 
tionalism to  the  very  base.  See  Proceedings  of'the  two  Councils  held  in  Brooklyn  in  1874 
and  1876,  which  represent  both  sides  of  the  question  (Dr.  Storrs's  and  Mr.  Beecher's),  though 
presided  over  by  the  same  Nestor  of  American  Congregationalism  (Dr.  Leonard  Bacon). 
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land  liiinself,  was  a  separatist  froni  the  Chnrcli  of  England,  though  he 
disowned  Brownisni  with  its  extravagances.  His  colony  at  Plymouth 
were  Separatists.  Tlie  settlers  of  Boston,  Salem,  Hartford,  and  New 
Haven,  on  the  other  hand,  Avere  simply  Nonconformists  within  the 
Church  of  England.  Their  ministers — John  Cotton,  Richard  Mather, 
Thomas  Hooker,  John  Davenport,  Samuel  Stone,  and  others — were 
trained  in  the  English  Universities,  mostly  in  Cambridge,^  and  had 
received  Episcopal  ordination.  They  rejected  the  term  Independents, 
and  inconsistently  relapsed  into  the  old  notion  of  uniformity  in  re- 
ligion, Avith  an  outburst  of  the  dark  spirit  of  persecution.  But  this 
Avas  only  temporary.  American  Congregationalism  at  present  is  a 
compromise  between  the  two  tendencies,  and  vacillates  between  them, 
leaning  sometimes  to  the  one,  sometimes  to  the  other  side. 

CONGKEGATIOXALISM    A^'D    CREEDS. 

The  effect  of  the  Congregational  polity  upon  creeds  is  to  weaken 
the  authority  of  general  creeds  and  to  strengthen  the  authority  of  par- 
ticular creeds.  The  principle  of  fellowship  requires  a  general  creed, 
but  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  declaration  of  the  common  faith  prevailing 
amono;  Cono;re2;ationalists  at  a  mven  time,  instead  of  a  bindins:  formula 
of  subscription.  The  principle  of  independency  calls  for  as  many  par- 
ticular creeds  as  there  are  congregations.  Each  congregation,  being  a 
complete  self-governing  body,  has  the  right  to  frame  its  own  creed,  to 
change  it  ad  lih'iium^  and  to  require  assent  to  it  not  only  from  the 
minister,  but  from  every  a[)plicant  for  membership.  Hence  there  are 
a  great  many  creeds  among  American  Congi-egationalists  which  have 
purely  local  authority;  but  they  must  be  in  essential  harmony  with 
the  prevailing  faith  of  the  body,  or  the  congregations  professing 
them  forfeit  the  privileges  of  fellowship.  They  must  flow  from  the 
same  system  of  doctrine,  as  many  little  streams  flow  from  the  same 
fountain. 

In  this  multiplication  of  local  creeds  Congregationalism  far  outstrips 
the  practice  of  the  ante-Nicene  age,  where  we  find  varying  yet  essen- 


'  Masson  {ΤΑβ  η/  ΜίΙίοιι,ΥοΙ.  II.  p.  Γ)63)  says  that  of  seventeen  noted  ministers  who  emi- 
grated to  New  Enghmd,  fourteen  were  bred  in  Cambridge,  and  only  three  (Davenport,  Mather, 
«nd  Williams)  at  Oxford.  K.  Williams  was  probably  likewise  a  Cambridge  giaduate.  It  was 
therefore  natural  that  the  first  college  in  New  I'.ugland  should  be  called  after  Cambridge. 
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tially  concordant  rules  of  faith  in  Jerusalem,  Caesarea,  Antioch,  Aqiii- 
leja,  Carthage,  Home. 

With  these  local  creeds  are  connected  'covenants'  or  pledges  of 
members  to  live  conformably  to  the  law  of  God  and  the  faith  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church,  A  covenant  is  the  ethical  application  of  the 
dogmatic  creed. 

In  the  theory  of  creeds  and  covenants,  as  on  the  whole  subject  of 
Church  polity,  the  Regular  or  Calvinistic  Baptists  entirely  agree  with 
the  Congregiltionalists. 

§  102.  English  Conghegational  Ckeeds. 

Literature. 

A  I  Declauatiox  |  of  the  \  Faith  and  Οεγεκ  |  Owned  and  practined  in  the  |  Congregational  Ciiukoiies 
I  in  I  ENGLAND;  |  Agreed  vpon  and  cunisented  unto  \  hij  their  \  Ei.dkks  and  Messkngeks  |  in  \  their 
Meeting  at  the  Savoy,  |  Octob.  12, 1C5S.  |  Loiulou  |  Printed  for  D.L.  Aud  are  to  be  sold  iu  Paul's  Church- 
yard, Fleet  I  Street,  and  Westminster  Hall,  1C59. 

A  Latin  edition  appeared  iu  1GG2  at  Utrecht,  under  the  title,  Confessio  nvper  edita  Tndependentium  sen 
Congregationalitim  in  Anglia. 

The  Preface,  the  Platform,  and  those  doctrinal  articles  which  differ  from  the  Westminster  Confession 
are  printed  iu  Vol.  HI.  pp.  707  sqq.,  from  the  first  London  edition.  The  Savoy  Declaration,  without  the 
Preface,  is  also  i;iven  by  IIamiuky,  Memorials,  Vol.  HI.  pp.  517  sqq. ;  and  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Qdint.  in  (he  'Con- 
gregational Quarterly'  for  July  and  October,  1S6G  (Vol.  VIII.  pp.  241-267  and  341-344). 

On  the  Savoy  meeting,  comp.  Hanhcuv,  Memorials,Y oh  III.  pp.  515  sqq. 

THE   SAVOY   DECLARATION.       A.D.   1G58. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  general  creeds  or  declarations  of  faith 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  Congregational  Churches  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  They  agree  substantially  with  tlie  Westminster 
Confession,  or  the  Calvinistic  system  of  doctrine,  but  differ  from 
Presbyterian  ism  by  rejecting  the  legislative  and  judicial  autliority 
of  presbyteries  and  synods,  and  by  maintaining  the  independence 
of  the  local  churches.  In  the  course  of  time  the  rigor  of  old  Cal- 
vinism lias  relaxed,  both  in  England  and  America.  'New  England 
theology,'  as  it  is  called,  attempts  to  find  a  via  media  between  Cal- 
vinism and  Arminianism  in  anthropology  and  soteriology.  But  the 
old  standards  still  remain  unrepealed. 

The  first  and  fundamental  Congregational  confession  of  faith  and 
platform  of  polity  is  the  Savoy  Declaration,  so  called  from  the 
place  where  it  was  composed  and  adopted.^ 

'  The  Savoy,  in  the  Strand,  London,  is  remarkable  for  its  historical  associations.  The 
palace,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  was  built  by  Peter,  Earl  of  Savoy  and  Richmond,  in 
1245;   enlarged  and  beautified  by  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  1328.      King  John  II.,  of 
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The  position  of  the  Congregationalists  during  the  short  period  of 
their  ascendency  under  Cromwell's  Protectorate  (1G53-1G58)  was 
rather  anomalous.  They  were  by  no  means  so  strongly  committed 
to  the  voluntary  principle  and  against  a  national  Church  as  to  re- 
fuse appointments  in  the  universities  and  parish  churches,  with  the 
titiics  and  other  emoluments  connected  therewith.  Dr.  Goodwin  was 
Tresident  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge ;  Dr.  Owen,  Dean  of 
Christ  Church  and  Vice-Chancellor  at  Oxford ;  Philip  Nye,  Rector 
of  St.  Partholomew's,  London  ;  Joseph  Caryl,  Pector  of  St.  Mary 
iMagnus ;  William  Greenhill,  incumbent  of  the  village  of  Stepney; 
AVilliam  Bridge,  town  lecturer  at  Yarmouth  ;  John  Howe,  parish  min- 
ister at  Torrington,  and  afterwards  court  chaplain  to  Cromwell  until 
his  death.'  Cromwell  liimself  had  no  idea  of  disconnect! no;  the  ffov- 
ernment  from  religion.  Chi-istianity  was  fully  recognized  under  his 
rule  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land.  It  accompanied  with 
its  solenni  worship  the  ordinary  business  of  Parliament.  Public  fasts 
were  frequently  appointed  by  the  Protector  (to  which  the  Presby- 
terians objected  as  an  Erastian  intrusion),  and  lasted  usually  from 
nine  in  the  morning  until  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  rights  of  patron- 
age were  not  disturbed;  the  tithes  and  other  provisions  for  the  sup- 
})ort  of  the  clergy  and  the  repair  of  churches  Λvere  continued.  A 
commission  of  Triers,  or  judicial  examiners,  one  fourth  of  whom  were 
laymen,  was  appointed  to  test  the  fitness  of  clerical  applicants  and  to 
remove  uuMorthy  incumbents,  and  Church  boards  of  gentry  and  clergy 
were  set  up  in  every  county  for  the  supervision  of  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
The  Triers  took  the  place  of  the  late  Westminster  Assembly  in  its 
administrative  work,  but  were  less  numerous,  and  included  Independ- 
ents, Presbyterians,  and  Baptists.  Dr.  Owen,  Goodwin,  and  Manton 
belonged  to  them,  besides  others  of  less  wisdom  and  charity.  They 
were  subject  to  a  certain  Erastian  control  by  the  Protector  and  his 

France,  while  a  prisoner  in  England,  resided  there  (1357-().')).  It  was  hurned  in  Wat  Tyler's 
insurrcc-iiun,  1:581 ;  rebuilt  and  endowed  as  a  hospital  by  Henry  VII.,  ΙΛΟ").  It  was  the  city 
residence  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  royal  chapel  was  burned  down  in  18G4,  but  beauti- 
fully restored  by  Queen  A^ietoria,  and  reopened  Nov.  2G,  1805.  The  Congi'egational  meeting 
of  1C.">8  must  not  he  confounded  with  tiie  'Savoy  Conference'  between  Episcopalians  and 
Presbyterians  which  was  held  there  from  April  15  to  July  LT),  IGGl. 

'  C'omp.  ^itoughton,  C/iurch  of  the  Coiinnonweallh,  ch.  ix.  pp.  207  sqq.  Λ  number  of  the 
Baptists  likewise  accepted  ])rcferments  under  the  Protectorate.  See  ib.  p.  242,  and  Ivimey's 
list  of  Baptists  who  were  ejected  at  the  Bcstoration,  Uistonj  of  Baptists,  Vol,  I.  p.  o28. 
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Conncil  of  State,  but  left  to  decide  each  case  according  to  their  best 
judgment,  without  imposing  any  creed  or  canon  or  statute.  The  plan 
seems  to  have  worked  well,  and  furnished  the  countrj',  as  Baxter  says, 
who  was  no  friend  of  Cromwell,  with  '  able,  serious  preachei-s,  wlio 
lived  a  godly  life,  of  wliat  tolerable  opinion  soever  they  Avere.'  Crom- 
M'ell's  Protectorate  was  too  short  to  develop  a  full  system  of  ecclesias- 
tical polity.  It  was  a  government  of  experiments  in  accommodation 
to  existing  circumstances.  Upon  the  whole,  it  was  more  tolerant  than 
any  previous  reign,  but  only  to  Puritanism  and  such  Protestant  sects 
as  recognized  the  Scriptures  and  the  fundamentals  of  the  Christian 
faith ;  while  it  was  intolerant  to  Romanists,  Socinians,  and  Episcopal 
royalists,  who  endangered  his  government.  In  his  foreign  policy  Crom- 
well was  the  boldest  protector  of  Protestantism  and  religious  liberty 
that  England  has  ever  produced.^ 

Under  these  favorable  circumstances,  and  in  view  of  the  successful 
establishment  of  an  exclusively  Congregational  commonwealth  by  their 
transatlantic  brethren,  the  Independents  might  think  of  rej^eating  in 
a  milder  form  the  experiment  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  to  secure 
at  least  a  certain  degree  of  religious  uniformity  in  England,  with  a 
limited  amount  of  toleration  to  orthodox  dissenters.  Their  great  pro- 
tector did  not  seem  to  favor  such  a  scheme,  but  shortly  before  his  death 
he  reluctantly  gave  his  consent  to  'the  humble  petition  and  advice'  of 
influential  members  of  Parliament  to  issue  a  confession  of  faith  for 
the  whole  kingdom,  yet  '  without  compelling  the  people  thereto  by 
penalties,'  and  to  extend  liberty  to  all  Christian  professions,  except 
'popery  or  prelacy,'  or  such  as  'publish  horrid  blasphemies  or  pi-actice 
or  hold  forth  licentiousness  or  jirofaneness  under  the  profession  of 

'  Comp.  Stoiigliton,  1.  c.  pp.  81  sqq.  Green  {Histon/  of  tlie  JEnr/lish  People,  p.  Γ)73)  judges 
upon  the  whole  quite  favorably  of  CromweH's  ecclesiastical  polity:  'In  England,  Cromwell 
dealt  with  the  Royalists  as  irreconcilable  enemies;  but  in  every ^ther  respect  he  carried  out 
fairly  liis  pledge  of  "healing  and  settling."  .  .  .  From  the  Church,  which  was  tlius  reorgan- 
ized, all  power  of  interference  witii  faiths  differing  from  its  own  was  resolutely  withheld. 
Cromwell  remained  true  to  his  great  cause  of  religious  liberty.  Even  the  Quaker,  rejected 
by  all  other  Christian  bodies  as  an  anarchist  and  blasphemer,  found  sympathy  and  protection 
in  Cromwell.  Tiie  Jews  had  been  excluded  from  England  since  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First ; 
and  a  prayer  which  they  now  presented  for  leave  to  return  was  refused  by  the  commission  of 
merchants  and  divines  to  whom  the  Protector  referred  it  for  consideration.  But  the  refusal 
was  quietly  passed  over,  and  the  connivance  of  Cromwell  in  the  settlement  of  a  few  Hebrews 
in  London  and  Oxford  was  so  clearly  understood  that  no  one  ventured  to  interfere  with 
them.' 
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Clirist.'  Λ  notice  froni  tlic  clerk  of  the  Council  of  State  summoned 
tlic  Congrcg^ational  cliuix-lies,  in  and  near  London,  to  a  meeting  in  the 
Savoy,  but  it  was  not  held  till  twenty-six  days  after  Cromwell's  death. 
About  two  hundred  delegates  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  congre- 
gations attended  the  Conference,  which  lasted  from  Sept.  L^9  till  Oct. 
12,  1G5S.  They  agreed  unanimously  upon  the  Confession  and  Order 
of  Discipline.  It  was  regarded  by  them,  in  the  language  of  the  Pref- 
ace, 'as  a  great  and  special  work  of  the  IIol}^  Ghost  that  so  numerous 
a  company  of  ministers  and  other  principal  brethren  should  so  readily, 
sjKedily,  and  jointly  give  np  themselves  unto  such  a  whole  body  of 
truths  that  are  after  godliness.' 

The  Savoy  Declaration  is  the  work  of  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Drs.  Goodwin,  Owen,  Nye,  Bridge,  Caryl,  and  Greenhill,  who  had  been 
members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Owen. 
It  contains  a  lengthy  Preface  (fourteen  pages),  the  AYestminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith  with  sundry  changes  (twenty-two  pages),  and  a  Plat- 
form of  Church  Polity  (five  pages). 

1.  The  Pkeface  is  prolix  and  indifferently  WTitten,  but  deserves 
notice  for  inaugurating  a  more  liberal  Λ-iew  of  the  authority  of 
creeds  and  the  toleration  of  other  creeds.  The  chief  ideas  are  these : 
To  confess  our  faith  is  an  indispensable  duty  we  owe  to  God  as 
much  as  prayer.  Public  confessions  are  a  means  of  expressing  the 
common  faith,  but  ought  not  to  be  enforced.  'Whatever  is  of  force 
or  constraint  in  matters  of  this  nature  causes  them  to  degenerate 
from  tlie  name  and  nature  of  Covfessions,  and  turns  them  into 
Exactions  and  Impositions  of  Faiths  With  this  we  should  ac- 
knowledge 'the  great  principle  that  among  all  Christian  States  and 
Churches  there  ought  to  be  vouchsafed  a  forbearance  and  mutual 
indulgence  unto  saints  of  all  persuasions  that  keep  unto  and  hold 
fast  the  necessary  foundations  of  faith  and  holiness,  in  all  other  mat- 
ters extra-fundamental,  whether  of  faith  or  order.' 

This  was  a  considerable  step  beyond  the  prevailing  nc^tion  of  uni- 
formity, although  it  falls  far  short  of  the  modern  theory  of  religious 
liberty.  The  Preface  goes  on  to  guard  itself  against  the  charge  of 
indifference  or  carelessness. 

2.  TuE  Declaration  of  FArrn.  This  is  a  slight  modification  of  the 
Westminster  Confession.    'To  this  Confession,'  the  Preface  states,  'wo 
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fullj  assent,  as  do  our  brethren  of  New  England  and  tlic  cliurches 
also  of  Scotland,  as  each  in  their  general  synods  have  testified.  A 
few  things  we  have  added  for  obviating  some  erroneons  opinions,  and 
made  other  additions  and  alterations  in  method  here  and  there,  and 
some  clearer  explanations  as  we  found  occasion.'  The  Declaration  is 
divided  into  thirty-two  chapters,  in  the  same  order  as  the  AVestniinster 
Confession,  Λvhicll  has  thirty-three  chapters.  In  the  exceptions  taken 
the  Savoy  Council  followed  the  example  set  by  the  Long  Parliament 
in  its  edition  of  the  "Westminster  Confession.  The  only  important 
changes  refer  to  matters  of  Church  government  and  discipline.  Chaps. 
XXX., '  Of  Church  Censures,'  and  XXXI., '  Of  Synods  and  Councils,' 
are  omitted  altogether.  Chaps.  XXIII.  (XXIV.), '  Of  the  Civil  Magis- 
trates,' XXIY.  (XXV.), '  Of  Marriage  and  Divorce,'  and  XXVI., '  Of 
the  Church,'  are  modified.  Chap.  XX.,  '  Of  the  Gospel,'  in  the  Savoy 
Declaration,  is  inserted,  and  hence  the  difference  in  the  numbering 
of  the  remaining  chapters.  The  change  in  Chap.  XXIV.  is  a  decided 
improvement,  if  we  judge  it  from  the  American  theoiy  of  Church  and 
State.  A  similar  and  more  thorough  change  Avas  snbsequently  made 
by  the  American  Presbyterians  in  the  Westminster  Confession. 

3.  The  Declaration  of  '  the  Institution  of  Churches  and  the  Okder 
appointed  in  them  by  Jesus  Christ'  contains  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  polity  which  we  have  already  explained.  Similar 
Platforms  of  Discipline,  as  they  are  called,  have  been  issued  from 
time  to  time  by  the  American  Congregational ists  —  at  Cambridge, 
1648,  at  Saybrook,  1708,  and  at  Boston,  1SG5. 

THE   DECLARATION    OF    1833. 

This  is  a  popular  abridgment  of  the  older  confessions,  and  presents 
a  milder  form  of  Calvinism.  It  was  prepai'ed  in  1833  by  the  liev.  Dr. 
Redford,  of  "Worcestei•,  and  other  members  of  a  committee  of  the 
'Congregational  Union  of  England  and  AYales,'  which  Avas  organized 
in  1831.  It  is  annually  printed  in  the  '  Congregational  Year-Book,' 
but  it  disclaims  any  authority  as  a  standard  of  subscription.' 

Note. — The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Stoughton,  of  London,  a  leading  divine  and  historian  among 
the  English  Independents,  has  kindly  supplied  me  with  the  following  statement  concerning 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  that  body  on  the  authority  of  creeds,  a  statement  which  applies 
largely  to  American  Congregationalists  in  the  present  age : 

'  See  Vol.  III.  pp.  730  sqq. 
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'Looking  at  tlie  jjiinciples  of  Congregationalism,  wliicli  involve  the  repudiation  of  all  hu- 
man auilioritv  in  matters  of  religion,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  persons  holding  those 
piiniiples  can  consistently  legard  any  ecclesiastical  creed  or  symbol  in  the  same  way  in 
which  Catholics,  whether  Roman  or  Anglican,  regard  the  creeds  of  the  ancient  Church. 
There  is  a  strong  feeling  among  Englisli  Congregationalists  against  the  use  of  such  docu- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  delining  the  limits  of  religious  communion,  or  for  the  ])urpose  of 
checking  the  exercise  of  sober,  free  inquiry;  and  there  is  also  a  widely  spread  conviction  that 
it  is  impossible  to  reduce  the  expression  of  Christian  belief  to  a  series  of  logical  projjositions, 
so  as  to  preserve  and  represent  the  full  si)irit  of  gospel  truth.  Ko  doubt  there  may  be  hear<l 
in  some  circles  a  great  deal  of  loose  conversation  seeming  to  indicate  such  a  repugnance  to 
the  employment  of  creeds  as  would  imply  a  dislike  to  any  formal  definition  of  Christian  doc- 
trine whatever;  but  I  apprehend  that  the  jirevailing  sentiment  relative  to  this  subject  among 
our  ministers  and  churches  does  not  go  beyond  the  point  just  indicated.  Many  consider  that 
Λ\Ίη1β  creeds  are  objectionable  as  tests  and  imperfect  as  confessions,  yet  they  may  have  a  cer- 
tain value  as  manifestoes  of  conviction  on  the  part  of  religious  communities. 

'  The  Westminster  Assembly's  Catechism  never  had  the  authority  in  Congregational  church- 
es which  from  the  beginning  it  possessed  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  and  its  use 
in  schools  and  families  for  educational  purposes,  once  very  common,  has  diminisiied  of  late 
years  to  a  very  low  degree.  The  Savoy  Declaration,  which  perhaps  never  had  much  weight 
with  Congregationalists,  is  a  document  now  little  known,  except  by  historical  students.  The 
Declaration  of  183;5  was  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  Congiegational  Union,  of  which  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Redford,  of  Worcester,  was  a  member.  He,  I  believe,  drew  up  the  Articles,  and  it 
was  only  in  accordance  with  his  well-known  character  as  a  zealous  antagonist  of  human  au- 
thority in  religion  that  he  introduced  the  following  passages  in  the  preliminary  notes  : 

'  "It  is  not  designed,  in  the  following  summary,  to  do  more  than  to  state  the  leading  doc- 
trines of  faith  and  order  maintained  by  Congregational  churches  in  general. 

'  "It  is  not  intended  that  the  following  statement  should  be  put  forth  with  any  authority, 
or  as  a  standard  to  which  assent  should  be  reipiired. 

'  "  Disallowing  the  utility  of  creeds  and  articles  of  religion  as  a  bond  of  union,  and  protest- 
ing against  subscription  to  any  human  formularies  as  a  term  of  communion.  Congrega- 
tionalists are  yet  willing  to  declare,  for  general  information,  what  is  commonly  believed 
among  them,  reserving  to  every  one  the  most  perfect  liberty  of  conscience." 

'  It  would  be  well  to  insert  a  statement  made  to  me  by  one  who  from  his  official  position 
has  the  best  means  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  opinion  in  our  churches  : 

*  "I  do  not  believe  that  the  Declaration  of  1833  could  now  with  success  be  submitted  for 
adoption  to  an  Assembly  of  the  Congregational  Union  ;  in  part,  because  not  a  few  would  dis- 
pute its  position,  and  in  ]>art  because  many  more — I  believe  the  majority — without  objecting 
on  strictly  doctrinal  grounds,  would  object  on  grounds  of  policy." 

'  I  may  add  to  this,  in  the  words  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  Avho  wrote  them  on  the  au- 
thority of  "a  respected  Congregational  minister,"  that,  beyond  care  in  the  matter  of  ordina- 
tion, "no  measures  are  adopted  or  felt  to  be  either  desirable  or  necessary  for  preserving 
uniformity  of  doctrine,  excepting  only  that  the  trust-deeds  of  most  of  their  places  of  worship 
contain  a  reference  to  leading  points  of  doctrine  to  which  the  minister  may  be  required  to 
express  his  assent.  In  practice  this  is  merely  a  provision  against  any  decided  departure  from 
the  faith  as  commonly  received  among  us,  the  trustees  of  the  property  having  it  in  their 
power  to  refuse  the  use  of  the  building  to  any  minister  whose  teaching  may  be  contrary  to 
the  doctrines  contained  in  the  deed.     Such  cases,  however,  are  extremely  rare." 

'In  some  cases  trust-deeds  make  reference  to  the  Declaration  of  1833,  as  containing  the 
doctrines  to  be  taught  in  substance  within  the  places  of  worship  secured  by  such  deeds ; 
but  in  most  cases  a  brief  schedule  of  doctrines  is  emjiloyed,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
example : 

'  "  1.  The  divine  and  special  inspiration  of  the  holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, and  their  su])rcmc  authority  in  faith  and  practice. 
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'  "  2.  The  unity  of  God.     The  Deity  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

'"3.  The  depravity  of  man,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  agency  in 
man's  regeneration  and  sanctification. 

'  "  4.  The  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  person  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  the  uni- 
versal sufficiency  of  the  atonement  by  his  death  ;  and  the  free  justification  of  sinners  by  faith 
alone  in  iiim. 

'  "  ;■).  Salvation  by  grace,  and  the  duty  of  all  who  hear  the  gospel  to  believe  in  Christ. 

'  " G.  The  lesurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  final  judgment,  when  the  wicked  'shall  go 
away  into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal.' " 

'The  Secretary  of  our  Chapel  Btiikliiig  Society  informs  me  that  "one  reason  for  the  dis- 
use of  the  Declaration  may  be  its  lengtli,  and  the  circumstance  that,  to  put  it  beyond  question 
what  document  is  meant,  it  has  been  thought  it  would  be  needful  to  embody  it  in  the  deed, 
which  would  add  to  the  cost." 

'It  has  been  remarked,  on  the  authority  of  one  already  cited,  "  that,  notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  tests,  there  is  among  Independents  a  marked  uniformity  of  opinion  on  all  impor- 
tant points."  I'erliaps  this  statement,  still  true  on  the  whole,  would  require  more  qualifica- 
tion than  it  did  some  yeai's  ago.  There  are  among  us  a  few  men  of  mental  vigor  who  have 
departed  very  considerably  from  the  published  creeds  of  Congregationalism.  There  may 
be  a  larger  number  whose  opinions  are  of  an  Arminian  cast;  but,  again  to  use  language 
su])plied  by  a  friend,  in  whom  I  place  confidence  as  to  this  subject:  "It  would  still  be  fair, 
I  think,  to  describe  our  ministry  as  moderately  Calvinistic.  An  immense  majority  of  the 
ministers  are  so.  An  imjiression  to  the  contrary  has,  I  am  aware,  become  pievalent;  but 
that  is  owing,  I  believe,  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  number  of  the  men  who  iiave  departed 
from  the  Calvinistic  type  hold  prominent  positions,  and  have  'the  habit  of  the  pen.'"  It  is 
a  difficult  and  delicate  task  to  report  the  state  of  large  religious  communities  among  whose 
members  there  exist  some  diversities  of  opinion.  One  person  biased  by  his  own  predilections 
will  give  one  account,  and  another  person  under  an  influence  of  the  same  kind  will  give 
another. 

'  In  what  I  have  said  I  have  endeavored  to  be  as  impartial  as  possible ;  and,  to  give  the 
more  weight  to  my  statements,  I  have  sought  the  assistance  of  official  brethren  who  have 
wider  means  of  infoimation  than  I  possess,  and  who  may  look  at  things  from  points  of  view 
not  exactly  identical  with  my  own.' 
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Literature. 

Specinl  essays  relating  to  the  creeds  and  Church  order  of  American  Congregationalists. 

The  Formation  of  Creeds.  Article  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  P.  TuoMrsoN  iu  the  'New-Eiiglander,'  Vol.  IV. 
pp.  265-2T4.     1S4G. 

Congregationalism  and  Symholisvi.  Article  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  G.  T.  Suedd  iu  the  'Bibliothcca  Sacra,' 
Vol.  XV.  pp.  CG1-G90.  185S.  (An  argument  showing  the  need  of  a  more  positive  creed  for  Congrega- 
tionalism.) 

Confessions  of  Faith.  Article  by  the  Rev.  Edward  W.  Gii-μλν  iu  the  'Congregational  Quarterly,' 
Vol.  IV.  pp.  179-101.     1SG2. 

Declaration  of  Faith  and  the  Confession.  Article  by  the  Rev.  Edwaud  A.  Lawrence.  lb.  Vol.  VIII. 
pp.  173-190.     1SG6. 

Ancient  Confessions  of  Faith  and  Family  Covenants.     By  E.  W.  G.    lb.  Vol.  XI.  pp.  516-527.     1869. 

The  National  Council  (of  1S71).  Article  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Quint  iu  the  'Cong.  Quarterly,'  Vol.  XIV.  pp.  61- 
80.     1S72. 

Tlie  American  Congregationalists  have  from  time  to  time  adopted 
the  AVestminster  standards  of  doctrine,  with  the  exception  of  the  sec- 
tions relating  to  synodical  Church  government.  Formerly  the  Asseni- 
blv's  Shorter  Catechism  was  tanght  in  all  the  schools  of  New  England  ; 
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but  of  late  years  those  standards  have  gone  much  out  of  use,  though 
thev  have  never  been  disowned. 

τηΕ  sY^roD  of  Cambridge,  igi8.' 

The  '  Elders  and  Messengers  of  the  cliurches  assembled  in  the  Synod 
at  Cambridge,  in  New  England,'  in  June,  IG-iS,  adopted  the  West- 
minster Confession  one  year  after  its  publication,  in  these  words: 
'This  Synod  having  perused  and  considered  with  much  gladness  of 
heart,  and  thankfulness  to  God,  the  Confession  of  Faith  published  of 
late  by  the  reverend  Assembly  in  England,  do  judge  it  to  be  very 
holy,  orthodox,  and  judicious  in  all  matters  of  faith;  and  do  therefore 
freely  and  fully  consent  thereunto,  for  the  substance  thereof.  Only  in 
those  things  which  have  respect  to  Church  government  and  discipline 
[in  some  sections  of  Chaps.  XX\^.,  XXX.,  and  XXXI.]  we  refer  our- 
selves to  the  Platform  of  Church  Discipline  agreed  upon  by  this  present 
assembly;  and  do  therefoiO  think  it  meet  that  this  Confession  of  Faith 
should  be  commended  to  the  churches  of  Christ  among  us,  and  to  the 
honoi-cd  court,  as  worthy  of  their  consideration  and  acceptance.  IIow- 
beit,  we  may  not  conceal,  that  the  doctrine  of  vocation,  expressed  in 
Chap.  X.,  §  1,  and  sunnnarily  repeated  in  Chap.  XIII.,  §  1,  passed  not 
without  some  debate.  Yet  considering  that  the  term  of  vocation  and 
others  by  which  it  is  described  arc  capable  of  a  large  or  more  strict 
sense  or  use,  and  that  it  is  not  intended  to  bind  apprehensions  precisely 
in  \η)\\ύ.  oi  order  or  method,  there  hath  been  a  general  condescendency 
thereunto.  Xow  by  this  our  pi'ofessed  consent  and  free  concurrence 
with  them  in  all  the  doctrinals  of  religion,  we  hope  it  may  appear  to 
the  world  that  as  we  are  a  remnant  of  the  i)eople  of  the  same  nation 
with  them,  so  we  are  professors  of  the  same  common  faith,  and  fellow- 
lieii-s  of  the  same  common  salvation.' 

The  Cambridge  Synod  thus  anticipated  by  ten  years  the  work  of 
the  Savoy  Conference  (1G58). 

The  Cambridge  Platform,  which  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  the  Eev. 
Pichard  Mather,  sets  forth  in  substance  the  same  principles  of  inde- 
pendent Church  government  and  discipline  as  the  Savoy  Declaration. 

'  Tlie  Congregational  Order '  above  qnoted  contains  the  Cambridge  Platform  and  tlie 
Savbiook  I'latform,  together  with  tlie  '  Saybrook  Confession  of  Faith,'  i.  c,  the  Savoy  Con- 
fession as  jiie\ioiisly  adopted  by  the  Synod  of  Boston. 
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THE    SYNOD    OF   BOSTON,  1G80. 

Tlie  Synod  of  Elders  and  Messengers  of  the  Kew  England  Congre- 
gational churches,  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  12,  ICSO,  adopted  and 
published  the  Savoy  recension  of  the  AYestminster  Confession,  together 
with  the  Cambridge  Platform.  It  says,  in  the  preface  to  its  Declai-a- 
tion  : 

'That  Avliich  was  consented  unto  by  the  Elders  and  Messengers  of  tlie  CongrcKntional 
churches  in  England,  Avho  met  at  the  iSavoy  (being  for  tlie  most  part,  some  small  variations 
excepted,  the  same  with  that  which  was  agreed  upon  first  by  tiie  Assembly  at  Westminster, 
and  was  approved  of  by  the  Synod  at  Cambridge,  in  New  England,  anno  1048,  as  also  by  a 
General  Assembly  in  Scotland),  was  twice  publicly  read,  examined,  and  approved  of:  that 
little  variation  which  we  have  made  from  the  one,  in  compliance  with  tlie  other,  may  be  seen 
by  those  who  please  to  compare  them.  But  we  have  (for  the  main)  chosen  to  express  our- 
selves in  the  words  of  those  reverend  Assemblies,  that  so  we  might  not  only  with  one  heart, 
but  with  one  mouth,  glorify  God  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

THE   SYNOD    OF    SAYBKOOK,  1708. 

The  Elders  and  Messengers  of  the  churclies  in  the  Colony  of  Con- 
necticut assembled  at  Saybrook,  Sept.  9,  170S,  agreed  that  the  Bos- 
ton Confession  should  '  be  recommended  to  the  honorable  general 
assembly  of  this  Colon}',  at  the  next  session,  for  their  public  testimony 
therennto,  as  the  faith  of  the  churches  of  the  Colony.'  They  also  ac- 
cepted '  the  Heads  of  Agreement  assented  to  [in  1692]  by  the  united 
ministers  [of  England],  formerly  called  Presbyterian  and  Congrega- 
tional,' and  so  virtually  gave  indorsement  to  three  creeds  as  essentially 
teaching  the  same  system — the  doctrinal  part  of  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Westminster  Confession  or  Catechisms,  and 
the  Confession  agreed  on  at  the  Savoy. 

THE    NATIONAL    COUNCIL    OF    BOSTON,  1805.^ 

The  National  Council  of  Conm'eo-ational  chui'ches  of  the  United 
States,  held  in  the  Old  South  Meeting-house  of  the  city  of  Boston 
after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  (wliicli  suggested  this  Council),  in 

'  The  changes  are  very  slight,  and  in  part  lestoratioiis  of  the  Westminster  text.  They  are 
noted  by  Dr.  Quint  in  the  '  Congregational  Quarterly '  for  July,  18CG,  p.  2G6. 

'  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  National  Council,  of  the  Congregational  Cliurchex,  held  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  June  14-24,  1860.  From  the  Phonographic.  Rejiort  by  J.  M.  W.  Yerrinton  and 
Henry  M.  Parkhursi.  Boston,  Amer.  Cong.  Association,  18GG  (ed.  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
A.  H.  QciNT  and  the  Rev.  Isaac  Γ.  Langwokthy),  pp.  95-98,  344-347,  3G1-3G3,  401-4(;3. 
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the  year  1SG5  (June  14-24),  adopted  a  'Declaration  of  Fuitli.'  Tliis 
Declaration  passed  throiigli  three  transformations: 

The  lirst  draft  was  prepared  by  a  committee  consisting  of  three 
divines  (two  progressive,  one  conservative),  viz.,  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thomp- 
son (then  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Tabernacle,  New  York), 
Dr.  Edward  Λ.  Lawrence  ("Prof,  in  the  Theol.  Seminary  of  East 
Windsor  [now  at  Hartford],  Conn.),  and  Dr.  George  P.  Fisher  (Prof, 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Yale  College).  The  Connnittee  declined 
to  give  a  formulated  statement  of  doctrines,  but  characterized,  in  a 
comprehensive  way,  the  doctrines  held  in  common  by  the  Congrega- 
tional churches,  and  referred  to  the  ancient  Confessions  of  West- 
minster and  Savoy,  as  sufficiently  answering  the  end  of  a  substantial 
unity  in  doctrine.  This  draft  was  read,  discussed,  and  referred  to  a 
larger  connnittee. 

The  second  draft  was  presented  by  the  Pev.  J.  O.  Fiske,  of  Batli, 
Maine,  and  in  conformity  with  the  usage  of  the  councils  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1G48,  at  Boston,  16S0,  and  at  Saybrook,  1708,  expresses  ad- 
herence to  the  Westminster  and  Savoy  Confessions  for  '  substance  of 
doctrine'  and  the  system  of  truths  commonly  known  as  '  Calvinisni,' 
and  emphasizes  in  opposition  to  modern  intidelity  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  the  incarnation,  the  atonement,  and  other  fundamental  arti- 
cles of  the  common  Christian  faith. 

The  third  draft  was  read  by  the  Pev.  Λΐοηζο  II.  Quint,  by  dii-ection 
of  the  business  committee,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  held  June  22d, 
on  Burial  Hill,  Plymouth,  on  the  spot  Avhere  the  first  meeting-house  of 
tlie  Pilgrims  stood,  and  which  Dr.  Bacon  declared  to  be  to  Congrega- 
tionalists  'the  holiest  spot  of  all  the  earth.'  This  paper  Avas  substan- 
tially a})proved  and  referred  to  a  committee  of  revision  to  improve  the 
form.  This  committee  reported, Friday,  June  23,  through  the  Pev.  Dr. 
Stearns,  President  of  Amherst  College,  a  number  of  slight  verbal  alter- 
ations. In  this  improved  form  the  Declaration  was  twice  read  '  in  a 
distinct  and  impressive  manner,'  and  after  prayer  by  the  Pev.  Dr.  Pay 
Palmer,  of  New  York,  unanimously  adopted  h\  rising.  The  singing  of 
Dr.  Palmer's  well-known  hymn,  'My  faith  looks  up  to  thee,'  and  the 
old  doxology, '  To  God  the  Fathei•,  God  the  Son,'  concluded  the  solem- 
nity.^ 

'  Tlie  Boston  Declaration  is  i)iintcd  in  ΛΌ1.  III.  p.  734. 
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Tlie  same  Council  adopted  a  new  Platform  of  Discipline,  called  the 
Boston  Platform  of  1865,  and  published  by  the  Congregational  Board. 
This  virtnallj  supersedes  the  Cambridge  and  Saybrook  Platforms. 

ΤΠΕ    OBEKLIN    NATIONAL    COUNCIL,  1871. 

The  Oberlln  Conncil  of  1871  is  the  first  of  a  regular  triennial  series 
of  National  Councils  of  the  Congregational  churches  in  the  United 
States.'  It  adopted  a  constitution,  one  paragraph  of  which  briefly  re- 
fers to  the  rule,  of  faith  in  a  very  general  way.''' 

Note. — Besides  tlie  creeds  of  General  Councils,  there  are  in  use  among  American  Congre- 
galionalists  a  great  number  and  variety  of  creeds,  concerning  wliicli  the  Rev.  Edwahd  W. 
Gii.MAN,  D.l).  (Secretary  of  the  American  Bible  Society)  kindly  furnishes  the  following  in- 
formation : 

'  1.  State  Associations  and  Conferences. 

'The  usage  is  various.  The  General  Association  of  Massachusetts,  fqunded  in  1803,  ac- 
cepts as  a  basis  of  union  "the  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  they  are  generally  expressed  in 
the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism."'  So  do  the  General  Convention  of  Vermont,  founded 
179C,  and  the  General  Association  of  New  Hampshire,  founded  1747.  The  General  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York,  founded  1834,  has  separate  Articles  of  Faith.  So  has  the  General 
Association  of  Illinois.  The  General  Conferences  of  Maine  and  Connecticut  have  no  ex- 
press doctrinal  basis. 

'  2.  County  Consociations  (of  twenty  or  thirty  churches). 

'Tiie  Lincoln  and  Kennebec  Consociation  (Maine),  ISOS,  recommended  to  its  constituent 
churches  Articles  of  "  Union,  Faith,  and  Practice."  The  Northwestern  Consociation  (Ver- 
mont), 1818,  recommended  to  its  churches  a  uniform  Confession  and  Covenant.  The  Litch- 
field South  Consociation  (Conn.),  1828,  prepared  a  Confession  and  Covenant  for  the  general 
use  of  its  churches.  The  New  Haven  West  Consociation  (Conn.)  admits  only  churches 
Avhicli  accept  tlie  doctrinal  part  of  the  Saybrook  Platform. 

'3.  Institutions  of  Learning. 

'The  Hollis  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Harvard  College  must  "declare  it  as  his  belief  that 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  the  only  ])erfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice," 
and  the  first  incumbent  (1722),  being  examined  by  the  Corporation,  declared  his  assent  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith  in  the  Assembly's  Catechism  and  to  the  doctrinal  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Assent  to  the  Westminster  Confession  or  the  Saybrook  Platform  was  required 
of  Professors  in  Yale  College  from  17Γ)3  to  1823.  In  the  Theological  Institution  at  Andover 
both  Visitors  and  Professors  are  required  to  subscribe  a  Declaration  of  Faith  drawn  up  by 
the  founders  in  1808,  and  to  renew  this  declaration  at  intervals  of  five  years. 

'  4.  Local  Churches. 

'  The  types  are  various,  and  while  each  church  is  at  liberty  to  construct  and  alter  its  ovvn 
formulas,  certain  tendencies  tov^ards  uniformity  of  usage,  at  different  periods,  are  noticeable. 

'(a)  Individual  Professions.  Such  were  those  made  by  John  Cotton,  at  Charlestown,  in 
1G30,  and  by  John  Davenport,  at  New  Haven,  in  1G39.  (See  the  latter  in  Ancient  WajjinurJcs, 
pnlilislied  at  New  Haven  in  18.53.     See  also  Cotkj.  Quarterly,  18Gi»,  Vol.  XI.  p.  517.) 

'  Formerly  General  Councils  or  Synods  were  held  only  occasionally  (1637,  1G46,  1648, 
1GG2,  1G80,  1708,  18.52, 1SG5),  when  some  controversy  or  matter  of  special  concern  to  all  the 
churches  seemed  to  justify  them. 

»  Printed  in  Vol.  III.  p.  737. 
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'  (b)  Brief  gcnei;il  leieiciices,  cither  to  tlie  holy  Sc'n])tiifes  as  the  only  rule  of  belief  ami 
tluty,  orto  tlieWestminstcrCiitechisin  or  the  Hostoii  {i.e.,  Savoy)  Coiifessioii,  as  agreeable  to  the 
Scriptures.    This  usage  came  in  at  an  early  clay,  and  was  current  at  the  begiiniing  of  this  century. 

'(c)  Articles  of  Faith,  embracing  in  tlieological  iihraseology  the  outlines  of  a  system  of 
<li\inity.  After  the  year  1800  these  came  into  general  use  as  fornnilas  for  the  reception  of 
members,  and  great  reliance  was  jilaced  upon  them  as  lielj)S  in  maintaining  the  purity  of  the 
chinches  against  the  iin'oads  of  false  doctiine.  Candidates  for  admission  to  (Church  ])rivileges 
were  required  to  give  their  assent  to  the  several  propositions,  which  thus  in  many  cases  were 
made  tests  of  worthiness.  Dr.  Samuel  Worcester  (Fitchburg,  1798)  and  ])r.  K.  D.  Griffin, 
the  first  pastor  of  the  Park  Street  Church,  Boston  (1811),  had  much  to  do  in  shaping  the  prac- 
tice of  the  churches  from  their  day  to  the  present  time.  Foimulas  of  this  class  have,  however, 
been  subjected  to  various  modifications,  by  way  of  accommodation  to  individual  opinions,  or 
for  the  sake  of  denying  current  error,  or  of  emphasizing  truths  peculiar  to  the  Calvinistic 
system,  but  especially  in  order  to  secure  brevity  in  the  Church  service.  In  this  way  it  has 
luifortunately  sometimes  happened  that  doctrines  fundamental  to  Christianity  have  failed  to 
find  a  place  in  the  formal  Confession  of  Faith. 

'(d)  Creeds  divested  of  theological  terms,  and  clothed  in  language  so  clear  and  simple  and 
general  as  to  prevent  no  Christian  from  giving  them  his  prom])t  and  hearty  assent.  The 
revisions  of  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  looking  in  this  direction,  and  churches  are  be- 
ginning to  be  formed  with  no  other  symbol  of  faith  than  the  Apostles'  Creed.' 

§  104.  The  Anabaptists  and  Mknnonites. 

Literature. 

I.  On  tue  Αναπλγτιβτβ. 

The  writings  of  Liithei•,  Meliuichihon,  Zwiugli,  Calvin,  BuUiiigcr,  and  other  Reformers  aiid  oUler  di- 
vines ajrain^t  the  Anabaptists  are  pulemical. 

Π.  W.  EiuiKAM :  GeschiclUe  der  Protest.  Sekten  im  Zeitalter  der  Reformation,  llambarg  and  Gotha,  18i?, 
pp.  4T;t  sqq. 

CoKNKi.ius:  Gei^chidite  des  Mi'insferi.'ichen  Aiifruhrs.    Leipz.  1S55  and  ISOO,  2  vols. 

Κ  Mil,  11  ASIC :  Dan  Reich  der  Wiederti'ivfer.    Xeiie  Piopheten.     2d  ediliou,  Leipz.  ISuO. 

BouTF.iiWECK:  Zur  Liter,  und  Geitehichte  der  Wiedertdi'fer.     Bonn,  1805. 

Geuu.  U)ii,ih)rn  :  Die  Wiedertuv/er  in  MUnster,  in  Ills  Verminchte  Vortrcirje.    Stnttgnrt,  1ST5,  pp.  lO.S  sqq. 

Comp.  also  SoiiitEiiiEU's  Biorjra2>hy  of  Uubmaier,  in  his  Taschenbuch  f.  GeechiclUe  tiiid  Alterthum  in 
SuddexttischUind,iSZ'J  and  lS4(t. 

II.  On  ΤΠΕ  Mennonites. 

MuNN'o  .Simons  :  Finidameiitum,  l.'l.^g,  1558,  etc. ;  Opera,  Anist.  1G46,  4to ;  Opera  omnia  theologica,  Amst. 
1681,  in  1  vol.  Ibl.     (Both  editions  in  Dntch.) 

Heiem.  SoiiVN  :  IJistoria  CUrixtiaiiorvm  qui  in  Belerin  fcederato  Mennonitm  appeUavtur.  Amst.  1723. 
The  same  in  Dutch,  with  additions  by  Gerardus  Maatschoen,  Amst.  1743-1745,  in  3  vols.  12mo.  By  the 
fame :  Ilixtor.  Menuonit.  plenior  Deduetio.    1729. 

S.  Br.ACPOT  Ten  Cate:   Gesdiiedeiiis  der  Dnop.vieziiidrn.     Amsterdam,  1839-47.    5  vols.  Svo. 

C'KAMEii:  The  Life  of  Jlettno  Sim.     Amst.  1S37  (Dnicli). 

IIaiideii:  Lebeii  Menno  Simons.    Kiinigsberg,  1S4C. 

KoosKN  :  Menno  Simons.     Leipz.  1848. 

EuniCAM  :  Geschichte  der  Proteat.  Sekten,  pp.  4R0,  571. 

GtrsEi.ER:  Kirchenrjenchichte,  Vol.  III.  Part  II.  pp.  90  sqq. 

IIenkk:  Xettere  Kirchengenchichte  {herausgege.ben  von  Dr.  Gafis).     Halle,  1S74,  Vol.  I.  pp.  414  sqq. 

The  various  brandies  of  the  Baptist  family  of  Christians'  differ  very 
M'idely,  and  have  little  or  no  connection  except  that  they  an;ree  in 
rejecting  infant  baptism  and  in  requiring  a  personal  and  voluntary 

'  Mennotdtes,  Calvinistic  Bajitists,  Arminian  Baptists.  Dunkers,  Elver  Brethren,  Seventh- 
Day  Bajitists,  Six-l'iinciplt!  Baptists,  Disciples  or  Cainpbellites.  The  last  are  very  numerous 
in  the  West ;   they  reject  all  creeds  on  principle. 
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profession  of  faith  in  Christ  as  a  necessary  condition  of  baptism. 
Most  of  them  agree  also  in  opposition  to  sprinkling,  or  any  other 
mode  of  baptism  but  that  by  total  immersion  of  the  body  in  water. 
The  largest  and  most  respectable  denomination  of  Baptists  took  its 
rise  in  the  great  religions  commotion  of  England  during  the  seven- 
teenth centni-y,  and  differed  from  the  Puritans  only  in  tlie  doctrine 
of  baptism  and  in  the  steadfast  advocacy  of  religious  freedom.  But 
the  Baptist  movement  began  a  century  earlier  on  the  Continent,  and 
this  first  stage  nnist  at  least  be  briefly  noticed. 

THE   ANABAPTISTS, 

The  early  history  of  the  Anabaptists  exhibits  a  strange  chaos  of 
peaceful  reforms  and  violent  revolutions — separatism,  mysticism,  mil- 
lenarianism,  spii'itualism,  contempt  of  history,  ascetic  rigor,  fanati- 
cism, communism,  and  some  novel  speculations  concerning  the  body 
of  Christ  as  being  directly  created  by  God,  and  different  from  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  other  men.  An  impartial  history,  with  a  careful 
critical  sifting  of  these  incongruous  elements,  is  still  a  desideratum. 

The  modern  Anabaptists^  figure  prominentl}'  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformation,  and  meet  us  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and 
England.  They  were  Protestant  radicals,  w^io  rejected  infant  baptism 
as  an  invention  of  the  Roman  Antichrist,  and  aimed  at  a  thorough 
reconstruction  of  the  Church.  They  spread  mostly  among  the  labor- 
ing classes.  Some  of  their  preachers  liad  no  regular  education,  de- 
spised human  learning,  and  relied  on  direct  inspiration  ;  but  others 
were  learned  and  eloquent  men,  as  Grebel,  Manz,  Iletzei•,  Iliib- 
maier,  Denk,  Roublin,  and  Rothmann.  They  were  regarded  as  a 
set  of  dangerous  fanatics,  who  could  not  be  tolerated  under  a  Chris- 
tian government.  Their  supposed  or  real  connection  with  the  Peas- 
ant War,  against  the  tyranny  of  landholders  (1524),  and  with  the 
bloody  and  disastrous  excesses  at  Miinster  (1534),  increased  the  oppo- 
sition.    Their  doctrines  M-ere  condemned  in  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 

'  Or  Rebnptizers,  so  called  by  tlieir  opponents  because  they  rebaptized  those  baptized  in 
infi\ncy,  while  they  themselves  denied  tiie  validity  of  infant  baptism  (some  of  them  Catholic 
baptism  in  general),  and  regarded  voluntary  baptism  in  years  of  discretion  as  the  only  true 
baptism.  The  ancient  Anabaptists  or  Rebaptizers,  Iieaded  by  Cyprian,  denied  tiie  validity  of 
heretkul  baptism,  and  carried  the  principle  of  Catholic  exclusivism  to  a  logical  extreme, 
which  the  Reman  Church  has  always  rejected. 
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formed  Confessions.  Tlie  Reformers,  even  the  mildest  among  them 
(Melanchthon,  Bucer,  Bullinger,  and  Cranmer,  as  well  as  Luther, 
Zwins^li,  and  Calvin),  felt  that  their  extermination  was  necessary  for 
the  salvation  of  the  chnrchly  Reformation  and  social  order.  And 
vet  they  must  have  known  Avorthy  men  among  them  ;  Calvin  him- 
self married  the  widow  of  an  Anabaptist  pastor.  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  magistrates  vied  with  each  other  in  cruelty  against 
them,  and  put  them  to  death  by  drowning,  hanging,  and  burning. 

But  it  is  the  greatest  injustice  to  make  the  Anabaptists  as  such  re- 
sponsible for  the  extravagances  that  led  to  the  tragedy  at  Miinster. 
Their  original  and  final  tendencies  were  ordei'ly  and  peaceful.  They 
disowned  the  wild  fanaticism  of  Thomas  Miinzer,  John  Bockelsohn, 
and  Ivnipperdolling.  They  were  opposed  to  war  and  violence.  They 
were  the  crude  harbingers  and  martyrs  of  some  truths  which  have  ger- 
minated in  other  ages.  They  upheld  the  necessity  of  discipline  and 
congregational  organization  on  the  basis  of  personal  faith  in  Christ, 
instead  of  carnal  descent  and  parochial  boundaries.  They  attacked 
the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  damnation  of  unbaptized  infants,  and  the 
equally  horrible  doctrine  of  persecution.  Balthasar  Iliibmaier  (Iliib- 
mcir,  or,  as  he  was  called  by  a  Latin  name,  Pacimontanus),  the  ablest 
and  most  learned  among  the  Anabaptists,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Eck  (Luther's 
opponent),  and  for  some  time  Professor  of  Catholic  Theology  at  In- 
golstadt,  then  a  zealous  and  eloquent  Protestant  preacher,  was  per- 
liaps  the  first  who  taught  the  principle  of  universal  religious  liberty, 
on  the  ground  that  Clu'ist  came  not  to  kill  and  to  burn,  but  to  save,  and 
condemned  the  employment  of  force  in  his  kingdom.  lie  held  that 
those  only  are  heretics  who  willfully  and  wickedly  oppose  the  holy 
Scriptures ;  and  even  these  ought  to  be  treated  by  no  other  than  moral 
means  of  persuasion  and  instruction.^  lie  Avas  burned  at  the  stake  in 
Vicmia,  March  10, 1528,  and  died  with  pious  joy  ;  his  wife,  who  encour- 
aged him  in  his  martyr  spirit,  Avas  three  days  afterwards  drowned  in 
the  Danube. 

THE    MENNONITES. 

Menno  Soions,  a  converted  Roman  Catholic  priest,  collected  the 
scattered  remnant  of  the  Anabaptists  into  a  well-organized,  peacefid, 
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and  industrious  community  in  Holland  and  on  the  borders  of  Germany 
(1536).  lie  gave  them  a  strict  system  of  discipline,  and  endeavored 
to  revive  the  idea  of  a  pure  apostolic  congregation  consisting  of  true  be- 
lievers unmixed  with  the  world.  He  labored  in  constant  peril  of  life 
with  untiring  patience  till  his  death,  Jan.  13, 1561.  '  For  eighteen  years,' 
he  says, '  with  my  poor  feeble  wife  and  little  children,  has  it  behooved 
me  to  bear  great  and  various  anxieties,  sufferings,  griefs,  aiSictions, 
miseries,  and  persecutions,  and  in  every  place  to  find  a  bare  existence, 
in  fear  and  danger  of  my  life.  While  some  preachers  are  reclining  on 
their  soft  beds  and  downy  pillows,  we  oft  are  hidden  in  the  caves  of 
the  earth ;  while  they  are  celebrating  the  nuptial  or  natal  days  of  their 
children  with  feasts  and  pipes,  and  rejoicing  Λvith  the  timbrel  and  the 
harp,  we  are  looking  anxiously  about,  fearing  the  barking  of  the  dogs, 
lest  persecutors  should  be  suddenly  at  the  door;  Avhilc  they  are  saluted 
by  all  around  as  doctors,  masters,  lords,  we  are  compelled  to  hear  our- 
selves called  Anabaptists,  ale-house  preachers,  seducers,  heretics,  and 
to  be  hailed  in  the  devil's  name.  In  a  Avord,  while  they  for  their  min- 
istry are  remunerated  with  annual  stipends  and  prosperous  days,  our 
wages  are  the  fire,  the  sword,  the  death.'  ^ 

His  followers  were  called  Mennonites  after  his  death.^  They  ac- 
quired at  last  toleration,  first  in  Holland  from  Prince  AYilliam  of 
Orange,  1572,  and  full  liberty  in  1626,  They  spread  to  the  Palati- 
nate, Switzerland,  Eastern  Prussia,  and  by  emigration  to  South  Russia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  parts  of  North  America.  Quite  recently  sev- 
eral hundred  families  left  their  Russian  settlements  for  America  be- 
cause the  privilege  of  exemption  from  military  service  was  withdrawn. 
They  are  a  small,  quiet,  peaceful,  industrious,  and  moral  community, 
like  the  Quakers.  Their  historian,  Schyn,  labors  to  shoAV  that  they 
have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  fanatical  and  revolutionary 
Anabaptists  of  Miinster. 

The  Mennonites  were  divided  during  the  lifetime  of  Menno  into 
two  parties  on  questions  of  discipline  :  1,  the  '  coarse '  Mennonites  (die 
Grobeii),  or  Waterlanders,  who  were  more  numerous,  and  flourished  in 

'  Scliyn,  Plenior  Deduct,  p.  133  (quoted  in  Intiod.  to  Baptist  Tracts  on  Liberty  of  Con- 
science, p.  Ixxxii.). 

*  Or  Dooj)S(/ezinden,  i.e.,  Dippers.  In  Menno's  Λvritings  they  are  called  Gemeente  Gods, 
ellendiye,  weerloze  Christencn,  broeders,  etc.,  but  never  Mennonites.  See  Gieseler,  Vol.  III. 
Ft.  ir.  p.  92. 
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the  Watcrland  district  of  North  Holland;  2,  the  'refined'  Mennouites 
{(lie  J't'ine/i),  who  were  chiefly  Flemings,  Frieslanders,  and  Germans. 
The  latter  adhered  to  the  strict  discipline  of  the  founder. 

The  Mennonites  acknowledge  'the  Confession  of  Waterland,'  whicli 
was  drawn  up  by  two  of  their  preachers,  John  Ris  (Hans  de  Rys)  and 
Luhbert  Gerardi  (Gerritsz),  in  the  Dutch  language.' 

It  consists  of  forty  Articles,  and  teaches,  besides  the  common  doc- 
trines of  Protestant  orthodoxy,  the  peculiar  views  of  this  connnunity. 
It  rejects  oaths  (Art.  XXXVIII. ,  on  the  ground  of  Matt.  v.  37  and 
James  v.  10),  war  (XVIIL),  and  secular  office-holding,  because  it  is  not 
commanded  by  Christ  and  is  inconsistent  with  true  Christian  character; 
but  it  enjoins  obedience  to  the  civil  magistrate  as  a  divine  appointment 
Λvherever  it  does  not  contradict  the  AVord  of  God  and  interfere  Avitli 
ine  dictates  of  conscience  (XXXVIL).  The  Church  consists  of  the 
faithful  and  regenerate  men  scattered  over  the  eartli,  under  Christ  the 
Lord  and  King  (XXIV.).  Infant  baptism  is  rejected  as  unscriptural 
(XXXI.);  but  the  Mennonites  differ  from  other  Baptists  by  sprink- 
ling.^ On  the  Lord's  Supper  they  agree  with  Zwingli.  They  admit 
hereditary  sin,  but  deny  its  guilt  (Art.  IV.).  They  hold  to  condition- 
al election  and  universal  redemption.^  But  during  the  Arminian  con- 
troversy a  portion  sided  with  tlie  strict  Calvinists.  They  reject  also 
law-suits,  revenge,  every  kind  of  violence,  and  worldly  amusements. 
In  many  respects  they  are  the  forerunners  of  the  Quakers  quite  as 
much  as  of  the  English  and  American  Baptists. 

'  Schyn  gives  a  Latin  translation,  in  his  Ilistoria  Memwnilarum,  pp.  172-220,  under  the 

title,  Prwci/mormn  Christinno' Jidei  Artimlorum  brevis  Confess'io  adornata  a  Joanne  Rlsio  et 
Lubber  to  Gerardi.  lie  calls  it  also  λίνηιιοηΙΙιίΓηιη  Coiifessio,  or  Formula  Consensus  inter  Water- 
liindos.  He  says  the  confessions  of  the  other  hranches  of  the  Mennonites  agree  with  it  in  nil 
fmuhimental  articles.  Winer  (Compar.  Darstelluni],  etc.,  pp.  24,  2.")),  gives  a  list  of  Mennon- 
ite  C'onfessions  and  Catechisms. 

-  One  branch  of  tlicm,  the  Collegiants  or  Khynshnrgers,  held,  liowever,  to  tiie  necessity  of 
immersion.  They  have  bnt  recently  become  extinct,  having  had  among  them  some  men  of 
distinction. 

^  Art.  VII.  derives  sin  exclusively  from  the  will  of  man,  and  teaches  that  God  predestinated 
and  created  all  men  for  salvation  {omnes'decrevU  ct  creavit  ad  salutem),  that  he  provided  the 
remedy  fur  all,  tliat  Christ  died  for  all,  and  saves  all  who  believe  and  persevere. 
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Literature, 

Confessions  of  Faith  and  other  Public  Documents  illustrative  of  the  History  of  the  Baptist  Churches  of 
Emjland  in  the  tieventeenth  Centurt/.  Edited  fur  the  Ilanserd  KtwWjs  Sucieti/  hij  Edwaub  Bean  Undf.iuiii.t,. 
London  (Haddoii  Brothers  &  Co.),  1S54.  Contains  reprints  of  seven  Baptist  Confessions  from  1611  to 
168S,  the  Baptist  Catechism  of  Collins,  and  several  letters  and  other  documents  from  the  early  history  of 
Baptists  in  England. 

Tuos.  CitosiiY :  The  History  of  the  English  Da^ptists,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Beginninij  of  the  Reign 
of  King  George  I.     Loudon,  1740.    4  vols.     Contains  important  documents,  but  also  many  inaccuracies. 

Joseph  Ivimkv  :  History  of  the  English  Baptists,  including  an  Investigation  vf  the  History  of  Baptism  in 
England.     Loudon,  lSll-23.     In  3  vols.  Svo. 

IsAAO  Backus  (d.  ISOO) :  History  of  Xew  England,  u'ith  especial  Reference  to  the  Ba2>tists.  lu  3  vols.  A 
new  edition,  by  David  Weston,  was  published  by  tlie  Backus  Historical  Society,  Newton  Centre,  Mass.  ISTl. 

Davu)  Bknediot  (Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Pawtucket,  li.  I.) :  Λ  General  History  of  the  BajMst 
Denomination  in  America  and  other  Parts  of  the  World.  Boston,  1S13,  iu  2  vols. ;  new  edition,  New  York, 
1S48,  in  1  vol.  (9T0  pp.).     A  chaos  of  facts. 

FitANCis  Wa  Yi.ANi) :  Notes  on  the  Principles  and  Practices  of  the  Baptist  Churches.  New  York  (Sheldon, 
Blakeman,  &  Co.),  1S57. 

Sew  ALi,  S.  Ccttting  :  Historical  Vindications; .  .  .  with  Appendices  containing  Historical  Notes  and  Con- 
ffssions  of  Faith.    Boston  (Gould  &  Lincoln),  1859. 

J.  M.  CitAMi•:  Baptist  HiStory,from  the  Foundation  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.    Philadelphia  (American  Baptist  Publication  Society),  ISOS.    For  popular  use. 

J.  Jackson  Goadby  :  Bye-Paths  in  Baptist  History:  A  Collection  of  Interesting,  Instructive,  and  Curious 
Information,  not  generally  known,  concerning  the  Baptist  Denomination.  London,  1874  (pp.  375).  Chap. 
VL  treats  of  Baptist  Confessions  of  Faith. 

The  Baptists  and  the  National  Centennial:  A  Record  of  Christian  Work,  1776-187C.  Edited  by  Lemuel 
Moss,  D.D.  Philadelphia  (Baptist  Publication  Society),  1876  Contains  a  chapter  ou  '  Doctrinal  History 
iind  Position,'  by  Dr.  Pepper,  pp.  51  sqq. 

William  R.  Willi aiis:  Lectures  on  BajMst  History.    Philadelphia,  1877. 

The  English  ami  American  Baptists  have  inherited  some  of  the 
principles  without  the  eccentricities  and  excesses  of  the  Continental 
Anabaptists  and  Mennonites.^  They  are  radical  but  not  revolutionary 
in  politics  and  religion,  and  as  sober,  orderly,  peacefnl,  zealous,  and 
devoted  as  any  other  class  of  Christians.  They  rose  simultaneously  in 
England  and  America  during  the  Puritan  conflict,  and  have  become, 
next  to  the  Methodists,  the  strongest  denomination  in  the  United  States. 

The  great  body  of  Baptists  are  called  Kegular  or  Particular  or 
Calvinistic  Baptists,  in  distinction  from  the  smaller  body  of  Gen- 
eral or  Arminian  or  Frce-Will  Baptists.  They  are  Calvinists  in  doc- 
trine and  Independents  in  Cluirch  polity,  but  differ  from  both  in  their 
views  on  the  subjects  and  mode  of  baptism.  They  teach  that  believers 
only  ought  to  be  baptized,  that  is,  dipped  or  immersed,  on  a  voluntary 
confession  of  their  faith.     They  reject  infant  baptism  as  an  unscript- 

'  Their  older  scholars  claim  an  origin  earlier  than  the  Continental  or  the  English  Ref- 
ormation, going  back  to  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses,  and  to  tlie  Lollard  movement  follow- 
ing, in  Britain,  the  labors  of  Wycliff.  The  tradition  of  the  Holland  Mennonites  gave  them 
Λ  Waldensian  ancestry.  But  these  points  are  disputed,  and  no  liistorical  connection  can  be 
traced. 
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lual  iiiiio\atioii  and  pi-ofaiiation  of  the  eacrainent,  since  an  infant  can 
not  hear  the  gosj)el,  nor  repent  and  make  a  profession  of  faith.  They 
believe,  howevei•,  in  the  salvation  of  all  children  dying  before  the  age 
of  responsibility.  Baptism  in  their  system  has  no  regenerative  and 
saving  cfh(;acy :  it  is  simply  an  outward  sign  of  grace  already  be- 
stowed, a  public  profession  of  faith  in  Christ  to  the  world,  and  an 
entrance  into  the  privileges  and  duties  of  church  membership.'  They 
also  opposed  from  the  start  national  church  establishments,  and  the 
union  of  Church  and  State,  which  one  of  their  greatest  writers  (Robert 
Hall)  calls  'little  more  than  a  compact  between  the  priest  and  the 
magistrate  to  betray  the  liberties  of  mankind,  both  civil  and  relig- 
ious.' They  advocate  voluntaryism,  and  make  the  doctrine  of  re- 
ligious freedom,  as  an  inherent  and  universal  right  of  man,  a  part  of 
their  creed. 

TUE    BAPTISTS   IN    ENGLAND. 

In  England  the  Baptists  were  for  a  long  time  treated  with  exti-eme 
severity  on  account  of  their  supposed  connection  with  the  fanatical 
fraction  of  the  German  and  Dutch  Anabaptists.  A  number  of  them 
who  had  fled  from  Holland  were  condemned  to  death  or  exiled  (1535 
and  1539).  Latimer  speaks,  in  a  sermon  before  Edward  YL,  of  Ana- 
baptists wlio  were  burned  to  death  under  Ilcnry  Λ'ΙΙΙ.,  in  divci's 
towns,  and  met  their  fate  '  cheerfully  and  Avithout  any  fear.' 

Under  Edward  VI.  the}•  became  numerous  in  the  south  of  England, 
especially  in  Kent  and  Essex.  Two  were  burned — a  Dutchman,  named 
George  van  Pare,  and  an  English  woman,  Joan  Boucher,  usually  called 
Joan  of  Kent.  These  were  the  only  executions  for  heresy  during  his 
i-eign.  The  young  king  reluctantly  and  with  tears  yielded  to  Cranmer, 
who  urged  on  him  from  the  Mosaic  law  the  duty  of  punishing  blas- 
])hemy  and  fundanuMital  heresy.  Joan  of  Kent,  besides  rejecting  in- 
fant baptism,  was  charged  with  holding  the  doctrine  of  some  German 
and  Dutch  Anabaptists,  that  Christ's  sinless  humanity  Avas  not  taken 
'from  the  substance  of  the  Virgin  Mary,'  who  Mas  a  sinner,  but  was 
innnediately  created  by  God.  She  resisted  every  effort  of  Cranmer  to 
change  her  views,  and  preferred  martyrdom  (May  2, 1550).  Several  of 
the  Forty-two  Edwardine  Articles  were  directed  against  the  Anabaptists. 

'  The  Cnm])bellitcs,  or  Disciples,  differ  from  the  other  Bnptists  by  identifying  bnptismal 
iinniersion  with  regeneration,  or  teadiing  a  concurrence  of  both  acts. 
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Under  Elizabeth  a  congregation  of  Dutch  Anabaptists  was  discov- 
ered in  London ;  twenty-seven  members  were  imprisoned,  some  re- 
canted, some  were  banished  from  the  kingdom.  The  two  most  ob- 
stinate, John  Wiehnaker  and  Henry  Terwoort,  were  committed  to  the 
flames  in  Smithfield,  July  22,  1575,  notwithstanding  the  petition  of 
John  Foxe,  the  martyrologist,  wdio  begged  the  queen  to  spare  them, 
not  indeed  from  prison  or  exile  (which  he  deemed  a  just  punishment 
for  heresy),  but  from  being  'roasted  alive  in  fire  and  flame,'  which 
was  '  a  hard  thing,  and  moi-e  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  Romanists 
than  to  the  custom  of  Evangelicals."  These  Dutch  Anabaptists  were 
charged  with  '  most  damnable  and  detestable  heresies,'  such  as  that 
Christ  took  not  flesh  from  the  substance  of  Mar}^ ;  that  infants  ought 
not  to  be  baptized  ;  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  Christian  man  to  be  a 
magistrate  or  bear  the  sword  or  take  an  oath.  These  are  evidently 
doctrines  of  the  Mennonites,  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Quakers,  and 
now  generally  tolerated  without  any  injury  to  society. 

During  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  tlie  Baptists  made  common 
canse  with  the  Puritans,  especially  the  Independents,  against  the  pre- 
latical  Church,  but  withdrew  more  completely  from  the  national  wor- 
ship, and  secretly  assembled  in  M'oods,  stables,  and  l)arns  for  religious 
worship.  They  began  to  organize  separate  congregations  (1G33),  but 
were  punished  whenever  discovered.  Many  fled  to  Holland,  and  some 
to  America.  Their  earliest  publications  were  pleas  for  liberty  of  con- 
science.^ 

With  the  Long  Parliament  they  acquired  a  little  freedom,  though 
their  views  were  opposed  by  Piesbyterians  and  Independents,  as  well 
as  by  Episcopalians.  They  increased  i-apidly  during  tlic  civil  wars. 
In  1044  thev  numbered  seven  con<2:re2;ations  in  London,  and  fortv- 
seven  in  the  country.  Cromwell  left  them  unmolested.  He  had 
many  of  them  in  his  army,  and  some  even  held  positions  in  his  ex- 
perimental Broad  Church.^    Milton  is  claimed  by  them,  on  the  ground 

*  See  Foxe's  letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  Latin,  in  Append.  III.  to  Neal's  History  (Vol.  II. 
p.  439). 

^  See  the  Trnrfs  on  Lihertij  of  Conscience,  republished  for  the  Hanserd  Knollys  Society  by 
E.  B.  Underbill  (London,  1840),  which  contains  seven  Baptist  works  on  this  subject  from 
1G14  to  IGdI.     On  Roger  AVilliams,  see  below. 

^  i-'amuel  Richar^lson,  a  Baptist,  who  knew  him  j)ersonally,  speaks  very  highly  of  Cromwell, 
as  a  man  who  'aimeth  at  the  general  good  of  the  nation  and  just  liberty  of  every  man,  wiio  is 
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t)f  :i  jiasfagc  unfavorable  to  infant  baptism,  but  with  no  more  justice 
than  Arians,  Unitarians,  and  Quakers  may  claim  liim,' 

After  the  Restoration  they  Λvere  a^aiu  persecuted  by  fines,  impris- 
onment, and  torture.  They  suffered  more  severely  than  any  other 
Non- conformists,  except  the  Quakers.  Among  their  most  distin- 
guished confessors,  who  spent  much  time  in.  prison,  Avere  Vavasor 
Powell  (d.  1G70),  Ilanserd  KnoUys  (d.  1G90),'  Benjamin  Keach,  and 
John  Bunyaii  (d.  1688). 

Tlie  Act  of  Toleration  (1G89)  brought  relief  to  the  Baptists,  and 
enabled  them  to  build  chapels  and  spread  throughout  the  country. 
iSince  then  they  have  become  one  of  the  leading  branches  of  Dis- 

fiiithfiil  to  the  saints,  who  hath  owned  the  poor  despised  people  of  God,  and  advanced  many 
to  a  hcttei•  way  and  means  of  living.'     See  Traits  on  Liberty  of  Conscience,  p.  240. 

'  Milton,  it  seems,  wiiiidiew  at  last  from  all  Cliuich  organizations,  regarding  them  willi 
equal  re-ijiect  and  inditterence,  except  the  Romanists,  whom  he  excludes  from  toleration  as 
idolaters  and  enemies  of  toleration.  \Yith  his  illiistrions  friend,  the  younger  Sir  Henry 
ΛΊιηο,  wiiom,  as  understanding  the  true  relations  of  Church  and  State,  he  prairies  in  one  of 
iiis  most  hcautifid  sonnets,  he  joined  the  '  Seekers,'  a  liody  looking  for  a  more  perfect  Church 
yet  to  come.  Roger  Williams,  the  friend  of  both  poet  and  statesman,  joined  them  in  his  last 
years  in  occupying  tlie  same  ground.  In  1()73,  the  year  before  his  death,  Milton  published  a 
treatise  on  'True  Religion,  Heresy,  Schism,  Toleration,  and  the  Best  Means  against  the 
Growth  of  Popery,'  in  which  he  defines  heresy  to  be  'a  religion  taken  up  and  believed  from 
the  traditions  of  men  and  additions  to  tlie  Word  of  God.'  In  this  sense  Popery  is  the  only  or 
the  greatest  heresy;  its  very  name,  Roman  Catholic,  a  contradiction;  one  of  the  Pope's  bulls 
as  universal  particular,  or  catholic  sciiismatic  ;  wiiile  Protestants  are  free  from  heres}•, 
wliich  is  in  tlie  will  and  choice  professedly  against  the  Scriptures.  He  represents  four  classes 
of  Protestants — Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Anabaptists,  and  Socinians — as  agreed  in  the  articles 
essential  to  salvation,  and  says:  'The  Lutheran  holds  consubstantiation ;  an  error,  indeed, 
but  not  mortal.  The  Calviuist  is  taxed  with  predestination,  and  to  make  God  the  author  of 
sin,  not  with  any  dishonorable  thought  of  God,  but  it  may  be  overzealously  asserting  his 
absolute  ])ower,  not  witliout  plea  of  Scripture.  Tiie  Anabaptist  is  accused  of  denying  infants 
tlieir  I'ight  to  bajitism  ;  again,  they  say  they  deny  nothing  but  what  Sciipture  denies  them. 
The  Arian  and  Socinian  are  charged  to  dispute  against  the  Trinity;  they  affirm  to  believe 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  according  to  Scri])ture  and  the  A])ostolic  Creed.  As  for 
terms  of  trinilij,  irini-unitij,  co-essentialilij,  tri-persona/iti/,  and  the  like,  tiiey  reject  them  as 
scholastic  notions,  not  to  be  found  in  Scripture,  wliich,  by  a  general  Protestant  maxim,  is 
])laiu  and  perspicuous  abundantly  to  explain  its  own  meaning  in  the  projierest  words  belong- 
ing to  so  Iiigh  a  matter  and  so  necessary  to  be  known  ;  a  mystery  indeed  in  their  sophistic 
subtleties,  but  in  Scripture  a  ])hiin  doctrine.  Their  other  o])inions  are  of  less  moment.  They 
dispute  the  satisfaction  of  Clirist,  or  rather  the  Avord  satisfartion,  as  not  Scrii)tural,  but  they 
acknowledge  liim  both  God  and  their  Saviour.  The  Arminian,  lastly,  is  condemned  for  setting 
u])  free-will  against  free-grace;  but  that  imputation  he  disclaims  in  all  his  writings,  and 
grounds  himself  largely  upon  Scriptm-e  only.' 

-  KnoUys  fled  to  Massachusetts  (1β38),  and  preached  for  some  time  in  the  extreme  north- 
ern part  of  the  colony,  but,  being  exposed  to  danger  as  a  Baptist  and  Separatist,  he  returned 
to  Kngland  in  1G4L  The  society  for  the  republication  of  scarce  old  Baptist  tracts  is  called 
after  liim. 
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senters  in  England.  They  have  produced  some  of  the  most  eminent 
preachers  and  authors  in  the  English  language,  such  as  John  Bunyan, 
Andrew  Fuller,  Hobert  Hall,  John  Fostei•,  Joseph  Angus,  C.  II.  Spur- 


efeon. 


KOGER    WILLIAMS. 


Literature. 


See  Lives  of  Rogei-  Williams  by  KNmvLi-s  (183i\  Ολμμγ.ι,ι.  (1845, 1840, 1854),  and  Ei.ton  (1S52) ;  also 
Arnold's  History  of  Rliode  JdamI  (1860),  Vol.  I. ;  Palfrey's  Hintorij  of  Sew  liiujland,  Vols.  I.  aud  II. ;  Ban- 
croft's History  of  the  U.  S.,  Vul.  I. ;  Masson,  Life  of  ΜίΗοη,\ο\.  II.  pp:  560  sqq.,  573  sq. ;  Ali.iuone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  Amer.  Author.i,  Vol.  III.  p.  2T47 ;  Dkxter,  As  to  Roger  WilUanu  and  his  '  BanishmenV  from  the 
Massachusetts  Plantation  (Boston,  ISTO) ;  J.  L.  Diman,  iionimwnt  to  R.  W.  in  Providence  (Piovidence,  1877). 

The  works  of  Williams  were  republished  by  the  Narraiiaiisett  Club  (First  Series,  Vol.  I.,  Providence, 
ISOO),  aud  by  Underbill  for  the  Hauserd  Knollys  Society  (London,  184S). 

In  America  the  Jjuptists  trace  their  origin  chiefly  but  not  exclu- 
sively to  Roger  Williams  (b.  probably  in  AVales,  1599,•  d.  in  Provi- 
dence, R  I.,  16S3),  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island.  Originally  a  cler- 
gyman in  the  Church  of  England,  he  became  a  rigid  separatist,  a 
radical  come-outer  of  all  Church  establishments,  an  'arch-individual- 
ist,' and  an  advocate  of  '  soul-liberty '  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the 
teruL  He  was  a  pious,  zealous,  unselflsh,  kind-hearted,  but  eccentric, 
'  conscientiously  contentious,'  and  impracticable  genius,  a  real  tronbler 
in  Israel,  who  could  not  get  along  with  any  Ijody  but  himself;  and 
this  accounts  for  his  troubles,  which,  however,  Avere  overruled  fur 
good.  Cotton  Mather  compared  him  to  a  windmill,  which,  by  its 
rapid  motion  in  consequence  of  a  violent  storm,  became  so  intensely 
lieated  that  it  took  fire  and  endangered  the  Avhole  town. 

Pursued  out  of  his  land  by  Bishop  Laud,  as  he  says,  he  emigrated 
with  a  heavy  heart,  in  company  with  his  wife  Mary,  to  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts,  and  arrived  after  a  tedious  and  tempestuous  voyage  in 
February,  1631. 

He  first  exercised  his  ministerial  gifts  as  an  assistant  to  the  pastor 
of  Plymouth  Colony,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Indian  language. 
In  1633  he  removed  to  Salem  as  assistant  of  Mr.  Skelton,  and  in  1635 
he  was  ordained  pastor  of  Salem  Church.     But  he  Avas  even  then 

'  The  accounts  of  tlie  year  of  his  birth  vary  from  1598  to  1606.  He  was  a  protege  of  the 
celebrated  jiulge,  Sir  Edward  Coke.  Historians  differ  as  to  whether  lie  was  Rodericus 
AVilliams,  from  Wales,  who  entered  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  in  1624,  or  Rogeru.t  Williams, 
whose  name  appears  in  the  subscription-book  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  in  1G2(>. 
Elton  and  Masson  take  the  former,  Arnold  and  De.xter  the  latter  view,  which  better  agrees 
with  his  Christian  name. 
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in  ojien  opposition  to  the  prevailing  views  and  customs  of  tlic  colony, 
and  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  lidclity.  Besides  this,  he  was  charged 
witli  advocating  certain  opinions  supposed  to  be  dangerous,  viz.,  that 
tlic  magistrate  ought  not  to  punisli  offenses  against  the  iirst  table; 
that  an  oath  ought  not  to  be  tendered  to  an  unregenerate  man ;  that  a 
regenerate  man  ought  not  to  pray  with  the  unregenerate,  though  it  be 
his  wife  or  child ;  that  a  man  onglit  not  to  give  thanks  after  the  sacra- 
ment nor  after  meat.  lie  was  unwilling  to  retract,  and  advised  his 
church  to  Avithdraw  from  communion  with  the  other  churches  of  the 
colony,  'as  full  of  anti-Christian  pollution,'  For  these  reasons  the 
court  banished  AVilliams  (Oct.,  1635).  The  question  of  toleration  Avas 
implied  in  the  first  charge;  he  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil 
magistrate  over  matters  of  conscience  and  religion,  and  defended 
this  principle  afterwards  in  a  book,  '  The  Bloudy  Tenent  of  Persecu- 
tion for  Cause  of  Conscience,'  against  John  Cotton  (164-i:).'  His  views 
on  baptism  were  developed  afterwards  ;  but  they  would  only  have 
aggravated  his  case,  and  in  fact  his  rebaptism  brought  upon  him  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  from  the  church  of  Salem,  of  which  he 
was  still  nominally  a  member.•^ 


'  Tliis  book  was  aiionynioiisly  puljlished  in  London,  when  Williams  was  there  occupied  in 
obtaining  a  ciuirtei-  for  IJiiode  l>land,  and  is  exceedingly  lare,  only  l^ix  co]iies  being  known 
to  exist;  but  it  has  been  reprinted  from  the  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  by  Edward  Bean 
Underhill,  together  with  the  Answer  to  Cotton's  Letter  and  a  Memoir  of  Williams  (London, 
18-18,  ])p.  431)  and  xxxvi.).  It  is  written  in  a  kindly  and  moderate  spirit,  free  from  the  con- 
troversial bitterness  of  the  age,  in  the  form  of  a  conference  between  Truth  and  Peace.  Will- 
iams begins  with  this  sentence :  '  The  blood  of  so  many  hundred  thousand  souls  of  Protest- 
ants and  Papists,  spilt  in  the  wars  of  present  and  former  ages,  for  their  respective  consciences, 
is  not  required  nor  accepted  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace.'  lie  maintains  that  civil 
government  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  spiritual  matters,  over  which  God  alone  rules, 
and  that  religious  liberty  should  be  extended  not  only  to  all  Christian  denominations  and 
tweets,  but  even  to  '  the  most  Paganish,  Jewish,  Turkish,  or  anti-Christian  consciences  and 
worships'  (p.  2).  John  Cotton,  his  chief  opponent,  wrote  in  reply  'The  Bloudy  Tenent 
washed,  and  made  white  in  the  Blond  of  the  Lambe:  being  discussed  and  discharged  of 
bli)od -guiltiness  by  just  Defense'  (London,  1(547).  Williams  defended  his  ])osition  in 
'  'I'he  Bloody  Tenent  yet  more  Bloody  by  Mr.  (^otton's  endeavom•  to  wash  it  white  in  the 
Blood  of  tlie  Lambe'  (London,  \C>:>2,  4to.  pp.  ,573).  John  Cotton  (\r>Sa-\('>'>'2),  who  emigrated 
to  America  two  years  after  Williams  (i(!8;!),  was  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  New  England,  and, 
together  with  Hooker  and  Stone,  constituted  tlie  '  glorious  triumvirate'  that  supplied  the  Puri- 
tans in  the  wilderness  with  tluMr  three  great  necessities — '  Cotton  for  their  clothing,  Ilooktr 
for  their  fishing,  and  Stone  for  their  building.' — t^otton  Mather's  Magn(ilin,\o\.  ΙΙΓ.  p.  20. 

'  Dr.  Dexter's  monograjih  is  a  learned  and  elaborate  partisan  defense  of  the  action  of  the 
young  Colony,  which,  he  says,  '  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  choose  between  the  expiduion  of 
Williau)-;  and  the  immediate  risk  of  .social,  civil,  and  religious  disorganization'  (p.  8.s).      He 
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The  bauislmieiit  was  the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  Will- 
iams:  it  led  to  tlie  development  of  his  heroic  qualities,  and  gave  him  a 
prominent  position  in  American  history.  He  left  Salem  with  a  few 
friends,  and  made  his  way  in  dreary  winter  through  '  a  howling  wilder- 
ness' to  the  Λvigwams  of  his  Indian  friends,  and  was  sorely  tossed  in  frost 
and  snow  among  barbarians  for  fourteen  weeks,  'not  knowing  what 
bread  or  bed  did  mean.'  In  June,  1636,  he  founded  with  five  famihes 
Avho  adhered  to  him  the  town  of  Providence.  He  scrupulously  bought 
the  land  from  the  Indians,  and  acted  as  pastor  of  this  democratic  set- 
tlement. In  1638  he  became  a  Baptist;  he  was  immersed  by  Ezekiel 
Hollyman,  and  in  turn  immersed  Hollyman  and  ten  others.  This  M-as 
the  first  Baptist  church  on  the  American  Continent.  But  a  few  months 
aftci'wards  he  renounced  his  rebaptism  on  the  ground  that  Hollyman 
Avas  unbaptized,  and  therefore  unauthorized  to  administer  the  rite  to 
him.  He  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life  a  '  Seeker,'  cut  loose  from 
all  existins^  Church  oro-anizations  and  usaojes,  lono-ino•  for  a  true  Church 
of  God,  but  unable  to  find  one  on  the  face  of  the  Avliole  earth.  He 
conceived  '  that  the  apostasy  of  Antichrist  hath  so  far  corrupted  all 
that  there  can  be  no  recovery  out  of  that  apostasy  till  Christ  send 
forth  new  apostles  to  plant  churches  anew.' 

In  1643  he  went  to  England,  and  obtained  through  the  Commissioners 
of  Plantation  a  charter  M-hicli  allowed  the  planters  to  rule  themselves 
according  to  the  laws  of  England,  '  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
would  admit.'  In  1663  he  accepted  for  the  colony  another  and  more 
successful  charter,  a  patent  from  the  English  crown  similar  to  that 
of  Massachusetts,  to  which  he  had  formerly  objected.  He  kept  up 
friendly  relations  with  the  Indians,  and  twice  saved  the  Massachusetts 
colony  from  danger,  thus  returning  good  for  evil.  His  fame  rests 
on  his  advocacy  of  the  sacredness  of  conscience.  Bancroft  goes  too 
far  when  in  his  eloquent  eulogy  he  calls  him  'the  first  person  in 
modern  Christendom  M-ho  asserted  in  its  plenitude  tlie  doctrine  of  the 
liberty  of  conscience,  the  equality  of  opinions  befoi'e  the  law.'  The 
Anabaptists  and  Mennonites  had  done  the  same  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore. But  Williams  planted  the  first  civil  government  on  the  prin- 
(•"'tle  of  universal  'soul-liberty,'  and  was  followed  by  William  Penn 

takes  the  ground  that  Williams  was  banished,  not  on  religious,  hut  on  political  grounds.     But 
religion  and  politics  were  inseparably  interwoven  in  the  New  Enghuid  theocracy. 
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ill  Ills  Quaker  colony  in  Pennsylvania.  Roger  Williams  has  been 
called  '  that  noble  confessor  of  religious  liberty,  that  extraordinary 
man  and  most  enlightened  legislator,  who,  after  suffering  persecution 
from  his  brethren,  persevered,  amidst  incredible  hardships  and  diffi- 
culties, iu  seeking  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  sacred  ark  of  conscience.'  * 

In  the  other  colonies  the  Baptists  Avere  more  or  less  persecuted  till  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  but  after  that  they  spread  with  great  rapidity. 

The  American  Baptists  differ  from  their  English  brethren  by  a  strict- 
er discipline  and  closer  communion  practice.  They  are  very  zealous 
in  missions,  education,  and  other  departments  of  Christian  activity. 
In  theology  they  cultivate  especially  biblical  studies  with  great  success. 

BAPTIST   CONFESSIONS. 

The  Baptists,  like  the  Congregatioiuilists,  lower  the  authority  of  gen- 
eral creeds  to  mere  declarations  of  faith  prevailing  at  the  time  in  the 
denomination,  to  which  no  one  is  bound  to  give  assent  beyond  the 
measure  of  his  conviction  ;  and  they  nnilti[)ly  the  number  and  elevate 
tlie  authority  of  local  or  congregational  creeds  and  covenants,  by  which 
the  members  of  particular  congregations  voluntarily  bind  themselves 
to  a  certain  scheme  of  doctrine  and  duty.  Xotwithbtanding  the  entire 
absence  of  centralization  in  tlieir  government,  and  the  unrestrained 
fi-eedom  of  private  judgment,  the  Calvinistic  Baptists  have  maintained 
as  great  a  degree  of  essential  harmony  of  faith  as  they  themselves 
deem  desirable. 

*  Tlie  Baptist  creeds,'  says  Dr.  Joseph  Angus,  in  behalf  of  English 
Ba])tists,2  'were  prepared  in  the  first  instance  for  apologetic  and  de- 
fensive purposes.  They  merely  describe  the  doctrines  held  by  the 
bodies  from  which  they  emanated.  They  wevc  never  imposed  on 
ministers  and  members  of  the  churches  of  either  section  of  the  Bap- 
tists. Even  when  adopted,  as  they  sometimes  were,  by  any  church,  as 
an  expression  of  its  sentiments,  all  sister  churches  M-ere  left  free,  and 
in  the  particular  church  a  considerable  latitude  of  judgment  was  al- 
lowed in  inter})reting  them.  They  have  never  been  accepted  as  tests, 
and  merely  represent  in  a  general  way  the  sentiment  of  the  bod}'.     In 

'  Mrs.  P.  S.  Elton,  in  The  Piedmontese  Envoy;  or.  The  Men,  Manners,  and  Relii/ion  of  the 
Commonwealth:  Λ  Tale  (London,  1δΓ)2),  puts  tliis  eulogy  into  tlie  month  of  John  Milton; 
hence  it  !>,  sometimes  falsely  qnoted  us  Milton's  (Allibone,  Vol.  III.  p.  2747). 

'  in  !i  letter  to  the  authoi•. 
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trust  deeds  or  in  the  rules  of  associations  they  never  appear.  Prop- 
erty in  trust  is  held  for  the  use  of  evangelical  Christians  maintaining 
the  doctrines  commonly  held  by  Particulai•  (or  General)  Baptists;  some- 
times these  doctrines  are  enumerated  in  the  briefest  possible  way^ — the 
trinity,  the  atonement,  etc. — and  sometimes  they  are  not  enumerated 
at  all.  Of  course,  in  the  event  of  an  appeal  to  law,  the  creeds  and 
confessions  would  be  evidence  of  the  faith  of  the  body.  Substantially 
the  two  sections  of  the  Baptist  bod}-  believe  as  of  old.  But  their  con- 
fessions are  not  authoritative  except  as  evidence  and  in  matters  of 
property  ;  while  in  the  interpretation  of  them  it  is  a  principle  to  allow 
as  much  freedom  as  is  consistent  with  a  substantial  agreement  in  the 
same  general  truth.' 

'Confessions  of  faith,' says  Dr. Osgood,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Baptists  in  the  United  States,'  'liave  never  been  held  as  tests  of  ortho- 
doxy, as  of  any  authoritative  or  binding  force;  they  merely  reflect  the 
existing  harmony  of  vieM's  and  the  scriptural  interpretations  of  the 
churches  assenting  to  them.  "We  believe,"  says AVayland,  "in  the  full- 
est sense,  in  the  independence  of  every  individual  church  of  Christ.  We 
liold  that  each  several  church  is  a  Christian  society,  on  Λv]lich  is  con- 
ferred by  Christ  the  entire  power  of  self-government.  Iso  church  has 
any  power  over  any  other  church.  No  minister  has  any  authorit}-  in 
any  church  except  that  which  has  called  him  to  be  its  pastor.  Every 
church,  therefore,  Avhen  it  expresses  its  own  belief,  expresses  the  belief 
of  no  other  than  its  own  members.  If  several  churches  understand  the 
Scriptures  in  the  same  way,  and  all  unite  in  the  same  confession,  then 
this  expresses  the  opinions  and  belief  of  those  who  profess  it.  It,  lunv- 
ever,  expresses  their  belief  because  all  of  them,  from  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  understand  them  in  the  same  mannci•,  and  not  because  any 
tribunal  has  imposed  such  interpretations  upon  theni.  We  can  not 
acknowledge  the  authoritj'  of  any  such  tribunal.  We  have  no  right 
to  delegate  such  an  authority  to  any  man  or  to  any  body  of  men.  It 
is  our  essential  belief  that  the  Scri^Dtures  are  a  revelation  from  God, 
given  ...  to  every  individual  man.  They  were  given  to  every  individ- 
ual that  he  might  understand  them  for  himself,  and  the  word  that  is 
given  him  will  judge  him  at  the  great  day.     It  is  hence  evident  that 

'  Letter  to  the  author. 
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we  can  have  no  standards  Avliich  claim  to  be  of  any  autlioi-ity  over 
us/'" 

I.  TiiK  Confession  or  the  Seven  Ciiukches  in  London.  Dr.  Daniel 
Featley,  a  prominent  Episcopalian  of  the  Puritan  party  and  member  uf 
the  Westminster  x\ssembly  (from  which,  however,  he  was  e.xpelled  for 
informing  the  king  of  its  proceedings),  had  a  public  disputation  with 
tlie  I)a}>tists  in  1644,  and  published  it,  with  a  dedication  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, under  the  title, '  The  Dippei's  dipt;  or,  the  Anabaptists  Duck'd 
and  Plung'd  over  Head  and  Ears  at  a  Disputation  in  South wark.'^ 

This  gave  rise  to  a  Confession  of  Faith,  on  the  part  of  seven  Lon- 
don churches,  with  an  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  the  two  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  appeared  in  1G44  (three  years  before  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession), and  again  with  some  additions  and  changes  in  164G,  under 
the  title, '  A  Confession  of  Faith  of  Seven  Congregations  or  Churches 
of  Christ  in  London,  which  are  commonly  (but  unjustly)  called  Ana- 
baptists.'^ This  document  consists  of  fifty -two  (51)  Articles,  and  sliows 
that  in  all  important  doctrines  and  principles,  except  on  the  sacra- 
ments and  Church  government,  the  Baptists  agreed  Λvith  the  orthodox 
Peformed  Churches.  The  concluding  paragraph  admits  the  fallibil- 
ity of  human  confessions,  and  the  readiness  of  Baptists  to  receive 
further  light,  but  also  their  determination  'to  die  a  thousand  deaths 
rather  than  do  any  thing  against  the  least  tittle  of  the  truth  of  God, 
or  airainst  the  li>rht  of  our  own  consciences.' 


'  F.  Wnyland,  Princijiles  and  Practices  of  Bajitist  Cliurc.ltes,  pp.  13,  14. 

"  London,  ;!d  ed.  IG-t");  7tli  ed.  1(>()0.  The  spirit  of  tliis  book  m;iy  be  judged  fioin  the 
title  and  tiie  following  passage  of  the  £/nstIe  Oedicciiori/:  'Of  all  heretics  and  schismatics, 
tlie  Anabaptists  ought  to  be  most  carefully  looked  into,  and  severely  punished,  if  not  utterly 
exterminated  and  banished  out  of  the  Church  and  Kingdom.  .  .  .  They  preach  and  print 
and  practice  their  heretical  impieties  openly ;  they  bold  their  conventicles  weekly  in  our 
chief  cities  and  suburbs  thereof,  and  there  prophesy  by  turns ;  .  .  .  they  flock  in  great  mul- 
titudes to  their  Jordans,  and  both  sexes  enter  into  the  river,  and  are  dipt  after  their  man- 
ner with  a  kind  of  spell,  containing  the  beads  of  their  erroneous  tenets.  .  .  .  And  as  they 
delile  oin-  rivers  with  their  itnpure  washings,  and  our  i)nli)its  with  their  false  ])ro))hecies 
and  f.matical  enthusiasms,  so  the  presses  sweat  and  groan  under  the  load  of  their  blasphe- 
mies.' 

'  rriuted  in  Underbill's  Collection,  ]>]).  1 1  48.  The  title-])ngps,  which  are  all  given  by 
Underbill,  slightly  difter  in  the  three  editions  of  1044,  '4G,  and  'Γιΐ.  I  have  before  me  a 
coity  of  the  fourth  ed.,  London,  1G,")L',  which  has  been  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  in 
the  fimily  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Holme,  a  Baptist  clergyman  of  New  York.  It  has  the  .same  title 
ns  the  third  ed.,  but  only  fifty-one  Articles;  Art.  XXXVIII.,  on  the  support  of  the  ministry 
by  the  congrogalioii,  being  omitted. 
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II.  The  Confession  of  Somerset,  1656.  It  was  signed  by  the  dele- 
gates of  sixteen  clinvches  of  Somerset  and  the  adjoining  counties.  It 
consists  of  forty-six  Articles.' 

III.  The  Confession  of  1688.  This  is  by  far  the  most  important 
and  authoritative.  It  has  superseded  the  two  earlier  confessions,  and 
is  to  this  day  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  It  appeared  first  in  1677,  at 
London,  under  the  title,  Ά  Confession  of  Faith  put  forth  by  .the  Elders 
and  Brethren  of  many  congregations  of  Christians  baptized  npon  pro- 
fession of  their  faith.'  It  was  reprinted  in  1688, 1689,  and  approved 
and  recommended  by  the  ministers  and  messengers  of  aboΛ'e  a  hmi- 
dred  congregations  met  in  London,  July  3-11,  1689.^  It  has  been 
often  reprinted.^  '  It  is  still  generally  received  by  all  those  congrega- 
tions that  hold  the  doctrine  of  personal  election  and  the  certainty  of 
the  saints'  final  perseverance.'*  In  America  it  was  adopted  by  the 
Baptist  Association  which  met  in  Philadelphia,  Sept,  25,  1712,  and 
lience  is  known  also  by  the  name  of  the  Philadelphia  Confession. 

This  Confession  consists  of  thirty-two  chapters,  beginning  with  the 
holy  Scriptures  and  ending  with  the  last  judgment.  It  is  simply 
the  Baptist  recension  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  as  the  Savo}' 
Declaration  is  the  Congregational  recension  of  the  same  Westminster 
Confession.  It  follows  the  Westminster  Confession  in  sentiment  and 
language,  with  very  few  verbal  alterations,  except  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  and  the  Sacraments.  The  Preface  sets  forth  that  the 
Confession  of  AVestminster  is  retained  in  substance  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  agreement  of  the  Baptists  with  the  Presbyterians  and 
Congregational ists  '  in  all  the  fundamental  Articles  of  the  Christian 
religion,'  and  also  to  convince  all  that  they  have  'no  itch  to  clog 

>  Uiulerliill,  pp.  74-106. 

"^  The  following  certificate  was  prefixed :  '  We,  the  ministers  and  messengers  of,  and  cori- 
ceriied  for,  upwards  of  one  hundred  congregations  in  England  and  AVales,  denying  Arminian- 
isiii,  being  met  together  in  London,  from  the  third  day  of  the  seventh  month  to  the  eleventh 
of  the  same,  1089,  .  .  .  have  thought  meet  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  other  Christians  that  differ 
from  ns  in  the  point  of  bapfisin,  to  recommend  to  their  perusal  the  confession  of  our  faith,  .  .  . 
which  confession  we  own,  as  containing  the  doctrine  of  our  faith  and  practice;  and  do  desire 
that  the  members  of  our  churches  respectively  do  furnish  themselves  therewith.'  Signed  by 
thirty- seven  persons  in  the  name  of  the  whole  assembly. 

^  Editions  of  1G99,  1719,  1720,  etc.  An  American  ed.  was  issued  by  Beiij.  Franklin,  and 
one  at  Pittsburgh  (S.Williams),  1831.  It  is  also  reprinted  by  Crosby,  Vol.  III.  Append.  II. 
pp.  Γ)0-11]  ;  Underbill,  pp.  1G9-24G. 

*  Dr.  Angus. 

Vol.  I.— I  i  i 
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religion  Λνίΐΐι  new  words,  but  do  readily  acquiesce  in  that  form  of 
sound  words  which  has  been,  in  consent  with  tlie  holy  Scriptures, 
used  by  others  before  us;  hereby  declaring  before  God,  angels,  and 
men  our  hearty  agreement  with  them  in  that  wholesome  Protestant 
doctrine  which  Avith  so  clear  evidence  of  Scripture  they  have  as- 
serted.' The  Appendix  is  a  defense  of  the  Baptist  theor}^  against 
Tcvdobaptists. 

The  Confession  differs  from  that  of  the  Westminster  in  the  chai)ter5  on 
the  Church  and  on  the  sacraments.  It  omits  the  chapters  '  Of  Church 
Censuses'  (XXX.)  and  '  Of  Synods  and  Councils.'  The  chapter  '  Of  the 
Church'  (XXV.)  is  adapted  to  the  independent  polity  ;  and  the  chapter 
'  Of  Baptism '  is  altered  to  suit  the  Baijtist  theory,  limiting  the  right 
of  baptism  to  those  '  Λνΐιο  do  actually  profess  repentance  towards  God, 
faith  in  and  obedience  to  our  Lord  Jesus,'  and  declaring  'immersion 
or  dij)ping  of  the  person  in  water'  to  be  '  necessary  to  the  due  admin- 
istration of  this  ordinance'  (XXIX.).  A  chapter, '  Of  the  Gospel  and 
the  Extent  of  Grace  thereof,'  is  inserted  from  the  Savoy  Declaration  as 
Ch.  XX.  (which  causes  the  change  of  the  numbering  of  the  chapters 
which  follow),^ 

IV.  In  1G93  a  Catechism  based  on  this  Confession  was  di'awn  up 
by  AVilliam  Collins,  at  the  request  of  the  General  Assembly  which  met 
at  London  in  June  of  that  year.  It  is  taken  chiefly  from  the  West- 
minster Shorter  Catechism,  and  follows  closely  its  oi'der  and  method. 
It  is  also  called  '  Keaclrs  Catechism.'  Benjamin  Keach  was  with  Col- 
lins among  the  signers  of  the  Confession  of  168S,  and  seems  to  have 
had  much  to  do  with  the  work.  It  is  the  only  Catechism  which  has 
iound  general  acceptance  among  Baptists  in  England  and  America.^ 

Dui-ing  the  seventeenth  centui-y  there  were  also  some  private  confes- 


'  See  Vol.  in.  pp.  738  sqq. 

^  Umierliill  sjiys,  p.  xv.  :  '  It  is  the  only  Ciitechism  of  value  among  Baptists.'  He  gives  it 
from  the  Kith  Kngl.  ed.,  pp.  247-270,  but  says  nothing  of  Reach's  co-authorship,  and  ascribes 
to  him  another  Catechism  ('The  Child's  Instructor:  a  New  and  Easy  Primer,' 24mo,  IfiGI), 
for  which  he  was  imprisoned  under  Charles  II.  The  American  Baptist  Tuldication  Society 
puiilishes  it  under  the  title,  'The  Baptist  Catechism  commonly  called  Reach's  Catechism; 
or,  Λ  Brief  Instruction  in  the  rrincii)les  of  the  Christian  Iveligion,  agreeably  to  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  put  forth  by  upwards  of  a  hundred  congregations  in  Great  Britain,  July  3, 
his;»,  and  adojited  by  the  Fiiiladelphia  Bajjtist  Association,  Sept.  22,  1742.'  Here  the  name 
of  Collins  is  omitted.  But  the  Catechism  is  literally  the  same  as  the  one  in  Undcrliill's 
Collection. 
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sions  written  by  John  Bimyan,  Vavasor  Powell,  Benjamin  Keacli,  and 
Elias  Iveacli. 

V.  TnE  ]^Ew  Hampshire  Confession  was  prepared  about  1833  or 
1834,  by  the  Eev.  J.  Newton  Brown,  of  New  Hainpsliire  (d.  1868),  the 
editor  of  a  '  Universal  Cyclopaedia  of  Religions  Knowledge.'  It  is 
shorter  and  simpler  than  the  Confession  of  1688,  and  presents  the 
Calvinistic  system  in  a  milder  form.  It  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Baptists  of  New  Hampshire  and  other  Northern  and  Western  States, 
and  is  now  the  most  popular  creed  among  American  Baptists.^ 

§  106.  Arminian  ok  Fkee-will  Baptists. 
in  england. 

[See  Literature  on  p.  845.] 

The  General  or  Arminian  Baptists  differ  from  the  Particular  or 
Calvinistic  Baptists  in  rejecting  unconditional  election  and  the  per- 
severance of  saints,  and  in  maintaining  the  freedom  of  Avill  and  the 
possibility  of  falling  from  grace.  So  far  they  followed  the  Men- 
nonites.  They  assign  greater  power  to  a  general  assembly  of  asso- 
ciated cliurches,  and  hold  three  orders  —  bishops  or  messengers,  pas- 
tors or  elders,  and  deacons;  while  the  Particular  Baptists,  like  the 
Congregationalists,  recognize  only  two — bishops  or  pastors  and  dea- 
cons (elders  being  a  title  applicable  to  the  first  or  to  both). 

I.  The  first  Confession  of  Arminian  Baptists  was  published  by  Eng- 
lish refugees  in  Holland,  under  the  title,  Ά  Declaration  of  Faith  of 
English  People  remaining  at  Amsterdam  in  Holland,'  Amsterdam, 
1611.^  It  was  drawn  up  by  Smyth  and  Helwisse.  It  consists  of 
twenty-seven  (26)  Articles.  The  first  Article  confesses  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  in  the  spurious  words  of  1  John  v.  7.  Election  is 
conditioned  by  foreknown  faith,  reprobation  by  foreknown  unbelief, 
and  the  perseverance  of  saints  is  denied.^     The  Church  of  Christ  is 

•  It  is  printed  in  Vol.  III.  pp.  742  sqq. 

'  It  is  reprinted  in  Crosby's  History,  Yo\.  II.  Appendix  I.  pp.  1-9,  and  in  Underbill's  Col- 
lection, p]).  1-10.  A  manuscript  copy  exists  in  the  archives  of  the  Mennonite  church  at 
Amsterdam,  to  which  tlie  original  subscriptions  of  forty-two  names  are  appended,  preceded  by 
tlie  modest  remark,  '  We  subscribe  to  the  truth  of  these  Articles,  desiring  further  instruction.' 

^  Art.  V. :  'God  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  hath  predestinated  that  all  that  believe 
in  him  shall  be  saved,  and  all  that  believe  not  shall  be  damned  ;  all  which  he  knevv  before. 
And  this  is  the  election  and  reprobation  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures,  .  .  .  and  not  that  God 
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defined  (Art.  X.)  to  be  '  a  company  of  faithful  people  separated  from 
the  ΛVorld  by  tlie  Word  and  Spirit  of  God,  being  knit  unto  the  Lord, 
and  one  nnto  another,  by  baptism,  upon  their  own  confession  of  the 
faith.'  Baptism  is  confined  to  adults,  but  nothing  is  said  of  immersion. 
The  duty  of  obedience  to  the  magistrate  is  very  earnestly  enjoined 
(Art.  XXIY.). 

II.  Tlie  '  London  Confession '  was  approved  by  more  than  twenty 
thousand  Baptists,  and  was  presented  to  Charles  II.,  July  26,  1660. 
It  contains  twenty-five  Articles.' 

III.  The  Orthodox  Creed'  was  published  in  1678,  by  the  General 
Baptists  of  Oxfordshire  and  the  parts  adjacent.  It  makes  a  near  ap- 
proacli  to  Calvinism,  Avith  a  view"  to  unite  the  Protestants  in  the  funda- 
mental articles  against  the  errors  of  Ilome.^ 

IN    AMERICA. 

Literature. 

I.  D.  Stkwart:  Thellistory  of  the  Free-will  Baptists  for  Haifa  Century.  Dover,  1S62  sqq.  (Vol.  I.  from 
i;S0  to  1S30).  Comp.  also  the  Lives  of  Raudall,  Stinchfield,  Colbj',  Thorutou,  Marks,  Bowles,  Pliiuuey, 
nud  Elias  Smith  ;  the  Reconh  of  Yearly  Meetings  and  Qtiarterly  Meetings,  and  siindiy  articles  in  the  re- 
ligious periodicals  and  other  publicatlous  of  the  Free-will  Baptists  issued  from  their  Priutiiig  Estublish- 
meut  at  Dover,  New  Hampshire. 

The  American  General  Baptists  are  called  Fkee-will  Baptists  or 
Free  Baptists.  They  trace  their  origin  to  Benjamin  Randall  (1719- 
1808),  who  Avas  converted  by  one  of  the  last  sermons  of  Whitefield  at 
Portsmouth,  Xew  Hampshire,  Sept.  28,  1770.  He  was  at  first  a  Con- 
gregationalist,  but  in  1776  he  united  himself  Avith  a  regular  Baptist 
church  in  South  Berwick,  Maine,  and  entered  the  ministry.  In  1780 
he  organized,  in  New  Durham,  Xew  Hampshire,  a  Baptist  church, 
which  became  tlie  nucleus  of  a  new  denomination,  holding  the  doc- 
trines of  conditional  election,  free  will,  and  open  communion.  In 
government  it  is  congregational. 

In  1827  the  Free-will  Baptists  oi-ganized  a  General  Conference  in 
Xew  England,  and  opened  correspondence  with  the  Arminian  Bap- 
tists in  England  and  North  Carolina. 


liath  predestinated  men  to  be  wicked,  and  so  be  damned,  but  that  men  being  wicked  sliall  be 
damned.'  Art.  V^II. :  '  I\Ien  may  fall  away  from  the  grace  of  God,  and  from  the  trutlis  wliich 
tliey  have  received  and  acknowledged.' 

'  Undcrhill,  ^ip.  107-120. 

'  Ibid.  pp.  1'_'1-1G8. 
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Their  Confession  of  Faitli,  together  with  a  directory  of  discipline, 
was  prepared  by  order  of  the  General  Conference  of  1832,  approved 
183-i,  revised  by  a  committee  in  IS-iS,  1S65,  and  1868.  It  is  the  clear- 
est and  ablest  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  Free-will  Baptists.' 

§  107.  The  Society  of  Feiends,  or  Quakers. 

Literature. 

I.  SOUROF.S. 

Geo.  Fox  (founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  d.  1090):  Works  (containing  his  Journal,  Letters,  and 
Exhortations),  Loudon,  1G94-1706,  in  3  vols,  fol.;  also  Philadelphia,  in  8  vols.  8vo. 

RoisKRi-  Barclay  (the  standard  divine  of  the  Quakers,  d.  1690) :  Works,  edited  by  William  Penn,  Lon- 
don, 1692,  under  the  title,  '■Truth  Triimvphant  throufjh  the  Hpiritual  Warfare,  Christian  Labors  and 
Writings  of  that  Able  and  Faithful  Servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  Robert  Barclay,''  etc.  The  principal  of  these 
vyorks  are :  Apologia  Theulogice  vere  Christiance,  first  in  Latin,  Arast.  1675;  then  in  English,  by  the  author 
himself;  also  in  German,  Dutch,  French,  and  Spanish.  The  full  title  of  the  English  editiim  is,  ^ An 
Apologg  for  the  True  Christian  Divinity,  being  an  Explanation  and  Vindication  of  the  Principles  and  Doc- 
trines of  the  Peo]}le  called  Quakers.'  (I  have  a  very  elegant  copy  of  the  eighth  edition,  Birmingham,  1765.) 
A  Catechism  and  Confession  of  Faith,  approved  of  and  agreed  unto  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Patri- 
archs, Prophets,  and  Apostles,  Christ  himself  Chief  Speaker  in  and  among  them.  (The  answers  wholly 
biblical.)  1673.  The  same,  iu  Latiu  (Catechesis  et  Fidei  Covfessio,  etc.).  Rotterdam,  1676.  Treatise  on 
Christian  Discipline,  etc. 

William  Penn  (d.  1718) :  A  Summary  of  the  History,  Doctrine,  and  Discipline  of  Friends  (London,  1692) ; 
Brief  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  People  called  Friends  (London,  1694) ;  'Quakerism  a  Xeiv 
Nickname  for  Old  Christianity ;^  'The  Great  Case  of  Liberty  of  Conscieiwe  Debated  and  Defended,'  etc. 
Some  of  Pena's  tracts  were  translated  into  German  by  Seebohm  (Pyrmont,  1792  and  1798). 

II.  EIlSTOEIOAL. 

Gerard  Croese  :  History  of  the  Quakers,  containing  the  Lives,  Tenets,  Sufferings,  Trials,  Speeches,  and 
Letters  of  all  the  most  Eminent  Quakers  from  the  F'irst  Rise  of  the  Sect.     Loudon,  1696,  8vo. 

William  Sewel  (d.  1725) :  History  of  the  Rise,  Increase,  and  Progress  of  the  Christia^i  PeojAe  called 
Quakers.  London,  1725,  fol. ;  6th  edition,  1834,  iu  2  vols. ;  also  in  Dutch  and  German.  (Charles  Lamb 
pronounced  this  book  '  far  more  edifying  and  affecting  than  any  thing  of  Wesley  and  his  colleagues.') 

Joseph  Besse  :  Collection  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  People  called  Quakers,  for  the  Testimony  of  a  Good  Coiv- 
science.     London,  1753,  2  vols.  fol. 

JouN  GouGu  :   The  History  of  the  Quakers.     Dublin,  1789,  4  vols.  8vo. 

Sam.  M.  Jannet  :  History  of  the  Friends.    Philadelphia,  1SG7, 4  vols. 

Biographies  of  G.  Fox,  by  Jonah  Marsh  (1848),  S.  M.  Jannev  (1853),  W.  Tallack  (1SG8). 

Biographies  of  W.  Penn,  by  Maesiliac  (1791),  Clarkson  (1813),  Ellis  (1852),  Janney  (1852),  Hepwoeth 
Dixon  (1856). 

III.  Explanatory  and  Apologetic. 

Tnos.  Clarkson  (d.  1S4G) :  A  Portraiture  of  Quakerism.    London,  1806  ;  2d  ed.  1807, 3  vols. 

Joseph  John  Gurney  (d.  1S47) :  Observations  on  tlu  Distinguishing  Views  and  Practices  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.    7th  edition,  Loudon,  1834 ;  2d  American  from  the  7ih  London  edition,  Newr  York,  1869. 

Tnos.  Evans:  An  Exposition  of  the  Faith  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  Philadelphia,  1S2S. 
Approved  by  the  Quakers  at  a  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  19, 1827,  and  often  printed.  (Man- 
chester edition,  1867.) 

The  Ancient  Testimony  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  . . .  revived  and  given  forth  by  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing held  in  Philadelphia  in  the  Fourth  Month,  1843.  Philadelphia,  at  Friends'  book-store.  A  summary 
of  orthodox  Quakerism,  chiefly  from  the  writings  of  Barclay. 

W.  L  Allinson:  Art.  Friends,  iu  M'Clintock  and  Strong's  Cyclop.,  Vol.  III.  pp.  667  sqq.  (New  York, 
1870). 

Friends'  Review,  a  Religious,  Literary,  and  MisceUa^^eous  Journal.  Philadelphia,  so  far  twenty-nine 
vols,  till  1876  (edited  by  Henry  Hartshorue). 

IV.  Polemical  and  Critical. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  literature  against  the  Quakers,  see  Jos.  Smith's  Bibliotheca  anti-Quakeriana ; 
or,  A  Catalogue  of  Books  adverse  to  the  Society  of  Friends.    Alphabetically  arranged.    With  Biographical 

'  It  is  published  iit  Dover,  N.  H.,  under  the  title.  Treatise  on  the  Faith  and  Practice  of 
the  Free-u'ill  Baptists,  and  forms  a  little  book  of  fifty  pages.  The  doctrinal  part  is  printed 
in  Vol.  III.  pp.  749  sqq. 
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Xuticen  of  the  Authors,  together  with  the  Atiswers  which  have  been  given  to  some  o/  them  by  Friends  and 
othrrs.    London,  8vo,  pp.  474. 

MiiHLEU  (K.  C):  Symbolik,  pp.  48S-5Z2  ;  Rim.  Ηογμανν  :   5ί/7η6οίίΑ•,  pp.  514-520;   Souneckenbcboer, 
Ijihrbeijrijfe  der  kleineren protest.  Kirchenparteien,  pp.  69-102. 

iiiSTOKiCAL  SKi:Tcri. 

TiiE  Religious  Society  of  Fkiends,  as  tliey  call  themselves — or 
Quakers,  as  they  are  nsuallj  called' — originated  in  the  Puritan  coni- 
niotion  which  roused  all  the  religious  energies  of  England. 

It  was  founded  by  George  Fox  (1G24:-1690),  one  of  the  oddest 
saints  in  Christendom,  a  self-taught  and  half-inspired  man  of  genius, 
Λνΐιο  was  called  by  a  higher  power  from  the  shepherd's  staff  to  the 
evangelism  of  the  baptism  by  fire  and  by  the  Spirit.  In  early  youth 
he  felt  inclined  to  ascetic  retirement,  like  the  hermits  of  old.  lie 
was  a  thorough  mystic,  and  desired  to  get  at  the  naked  truth  Λvith- 
out  the  obstruction  of  church,  sacrament,  cci-emonies,  theology,  and 
ordinar}^  study,  except  the  Scriptures  spiritually  understood.  He  loved 
to  commune  M'ith  nature  and  nature's  God,  to  walk  in  the  inward 
light,  to  enjoy  the  indwelling  Christ,  and  to  receive  inspirations  from 
heaven.  He  spent  much  time  in  fasting  and  prayer,  he  Avrestled 
with  the  devil,  and  passed  through  deep  mental  distress,  doubt,  and 
despondency.  His  moral  character  was  beyond  reproach — pure,  truth- 
ful, unworldly,  just,  temperate,  meek,  and  gentle,  yet  bold  and  utterly 
regardless  of  conventional  usage  and  propriety.  He  began  his  public 
testimony  in  his  twenty-third  year,  and  traveled  through  England,  Hol- 
land, and  the  American  colonies,  preaching  and  praying  with  pente- 
costal  fervor  and  powei•,  revealing  hidden  truths,  boldly  attacking  pride, 
formality,  and  worldliness,  and  exhorting  to  repentance,  humility,  and 
mercy.     He  sometimes  interrupted  the  clei-gymen  at  public  service, 

^  Tlie  name  '  Friends'  designates  a  democratic  brotherliood  in  Christ.  The  name  'Quak- 
ers' is  sometimes  wrongly  derived  from  tlie  warning  of  Fox  to  the  magistrates  '  to  quake  for 
fear'  and  'to  tremble  at  the  Word  of  the  Lord'  (Isa.  Ixvi.  2).  It  comes  rather  from  their 
own  tremulous  utterance  of  emotion  in  jiraver  and  exhortation.  Barclay  {Α/)οίο//)/,γ.?>\0, 
on  Prop.  XI.)  speaks  of  the  trembling  motion  of  the  body  under  the  power  of  the  truth,  by 
which  Quakers  are  exercised  as  in  tlie  day  of  battle,  and  says :  '  From  this  the  name  of 
(iwi/cers,  i.  e.,  Tremhler.'!,  was  first  reproachfull}^  cast  upon  us  ;  which,  though  it  be  none  of  our 
choosing,  yet  in  this  respect  we  are  Jiot  ashamed  of  it,  but  have  rather  reason  to  rejoice 
therefore,  even  that  we  are  sensible  of  this  power  that  hath  oftentimes  laid  hold  of  our  ad- 
versaries and  made  them  yield  unto  us.'  Allinson  says  (1.  c.  p.  G(!8) :  'The  epithet  Quakers 
was  given  in  derision,  because  they  often  trembled  under  an  awful  sense  of  the  infinite 
purity  and  m.njesty  of  God,  and  this  name,  rather  submitted  to  than  accepted  by  them,  Inis 
become  general  as  a  designation.' 
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and  the  lawyers  in  court,  and  Avarned  them  against  the  wrath  to  come. 
He  was  a  stern  ascetic,  clad  in  leather,  and  wearing  long  hair.  lie 
addressed  every  body  'thon'  or  '  thee,'  and  sublimely  ignored  all  world- 
ly honors  and  dignities.'  He  was  nine  times  thrown  into  prison  for 
breaches  of  the  peace  and  blasphemy,  and  suffered  much  hardshi]) 
and  indignity  with  imperturbable  temper;  but  towards  the  close  of 
his  meteoric  career  he  enjoyed  comparative  rest.  His  'Journal'  gives 
an  account  of  liis  labors,  and  is,  in  the  language  of  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, 'one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  instructive  narratives  in  the 
world.'  Fox  was  providentially  provided  with  the  best  aid  in  found- 
ing his  society. 

lioBEKT  Bakclay  (164S-1690)  was  the  apologist  and  theologian  of 
the  Quakers,  the  only  one  known  to  fame.  Descended  from  a  noble 
family  in  Scotland,  and  educated  in  Paris,  he  became  a  convert  first 
to  Romanism,  then  to  Quakerism  (1667).  He  had  therefore  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  experimental  as  well  as  theoretical  knowledge  of  the 
Scotch  Calvinistic  and  the  Roman  Catholic  creeds.  He  made  vari- 
ous missionary  journeys  in  company  with  William  Penn ;  he  walked 
through  the  streets  of  Aberdeen  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  Λvas  sev- 
eral times  imprisoned,  but  spent  his  last  years  in  peace  on  his  estate 
of  Ury. 

William  Penn  (1644-1718),  the  statesman  and  politician  of  the 
Quakers,  and  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  son  of  an  ad- 
miral, and  enjoyed  the  favor  of  James  II,  (his  father's  friend),  wliich 
lie  used  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  mercy.^  He  himself  was  ex- 
pelled for  his  religion  from  the  University  of  Oxford  and  his  father's 
house,  and  was  twice  imprisoned,  but  ably  defended  the  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  was  acquitted.  By  his  influence  more  than  twelve  hun- 
dred Quakers  were  set  at  liberty.  In  16S0  he  obtained  from  the 
king,  in  payment  of  a  claim  of  £16,000,  an  extensive  tract  of  land 
west  of  tlie  Delaware  River,  and  organized  a  colony  on  the  basis  of 
perfect  freedom    of  religion    (16S2).      The    city  of   Philadelphia,  or 


'  'The  Lord  forlmde  him,'  says  Sewel,  'to  put  off  his  Imt  to  any  man,  high  or  low;  he 
was  required  to  Thoti  and  Thee  every  man  and  woman  without  distinction,  and  not  to  bid 
people  Good-iuorroiu  or  Good-evening ;  neither  might  he  bow  or  scrape  his  leg  to  any  one.' 

*  The  charges  of  Lord  Macaulay  against  Penn's  integrity  have  been  repelled  by  W.  E.  Fors- 
ter  {William  Penn  and  Thomas  Bahirigton  Macuulay,  1850)  and  J.  Paget  (Edinburgh,  1858). 
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brotlicilv  love,  became  the  chief  asylum  of  persecuted  Quakers,  a 
centurv  afterwards  the  cradle  of  American  iiidepeiidencc,  and  in 
ISTG  the  theatre  of  the  most  remarkable  centeimiul  ever  celebrated 
1)V  any  nation.  Penn  Avas  twice  in  America,  but  died  in  England, 
lie  made  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  of  which  Yoltaire  said  that  it 
was  the  only  treaty  never  sworn  to  and  never  broken.  The  United 
States  government  would  have  fared  better  with  the  aborigines  of  the 
country  if  it  had  followed  the  humane  example  of  Roger  AVilliams 
and  William  Penn. 

The  Quakers,  during  the  first  forty  years  of  their  history,  were  more 
severely  persecuted  than  any  sect  of  Christians  had  ever  been,  with 
the  exception  of  the  AValdenses,  and  bore  it  Avith  unflinching  heroism. 
Their  eccentricities  and  fanatical  excesses,  their  utter  disregard  for  the 
courtesies  and  conventionalities  of  civilized  life,  their  fierce  abuse  of 
the  national  churches  (or  'steeple-houses')  and  clergymen,  their  opposi- 
tion to  tithes,  salary,  the  oath,  and  military  service,  provoked  the  com- 
bined hostility  of  magistrates,  ministers,  and  people.  Their  places  of 
Avorship  wei'e  invaded  by  the  populace  armed  with  staves,  cudgels,  and 
pitchforks ;  the  windows  broken  by  stones  and  bullets ;  their  religious 
services  rudely  interrupted  by  hallooing  and  railing;  their  property 
destroyed  or  sold;  their  persons  ridiculed, buifeted, assailed  with  stones 
and  filth,  dragged  by  the  hair  through  the  streets,  or  thrown  into  loath- 
some prisons  and  punished  as  heretics  and  blasphemers. 

Cromwell,  who  had  a  tender  feeliiig  for  all  'godly'  radicals  and 
enthusiasts,  was  rather  pleased  with  George  Fox,  with  whom  he  had 
an  interview  (1654) ;  he  allowed  him  to  keep  on  his  hat,  and  to  speak 
about  the  mysteries  of  spiritual  experience ;  and,  although  he  disap- 
proved his  disorderly  conduct,  he  pressed  liis  hand  and  said,  '  Come 
again  to  my  house ;  if  thou  and  I  were  together  but  an  hour  in  every 
day,  we  should  be  nearer  one  to  the  other.'  But  Cromwell  could  not 
control  the  local  magistrates  and  the  rabble. 

Under  Charles  II.  the  Quakers  fiired  much  Avorse,  and  notwith- 
standing the  influence  of  Penn  upon  James  II.,  who  favored  them  for 
political  reasons  in  the  interest  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  they  contin- 
ued to  suffer  until  the  Act  of  Toleration,  in  16S0,  or  rather  until 
1696,  when  by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  their  solemn  afiirmation 
was  recognized  as  ecpiivalent  to  an  oath. 
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During  the  period  from  1650  to  1GS9,  according  to  the  patient  re- 
searches of  their  historian,  Joseph  Besse,  no  less  than  13,258  Quakers 
suffered  fine,  imprisonment,  torture,  and  mutilation  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  219  were  banished,  and  360  perished  in  prisons, 
some  almost  literally  rotting  in  pestilential  cells. 

In  New  England  they  were  not  treated  any  better :  lYO  instances  of 
hard  usage  are  enumerated,  47  were  banished,  and  4  hanged  (three 
men  and  one  woman,  Mary  Dyer).  In  explanation,  though  not  in 
justification,  of  this  severity  of  the  Puritan  colony  towards  them,  we 
should  remember  those  offenses  against  public  decency  which  led 
some  Quaker  men  and  women  to  invade  churches  during  divine  serv- 
ice, and  to  promenade  the  streets  of  Boston,  Cambridge,  and  Salem 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  even  in  jpuris  naturalihus,  for  '  a  sign  and 
wonder'  (in  imitation  of  Isa.  xx.  2,  3),  to  symbolize  the  'naked  truth,' 
and  to  utter  a  prophetic  'testimony'  against  the  'hireling  priests,'  the 
tj'rannical  magistrates,  and  the  wicked  and  perverse  generation,  Avarn- 
ing  them  of  the  impending  judgments  of  the  Lord,  who  would  come 
with  fire  and  sword.^  Even  Roger  Williams,  in  his  debate  with  the 
Quakers  at  Newport  (1672),  with  all  his  liberality,  condemned  such 
conduct.^ 

Notwithstanding  these  persecutions,  the  Society  of  Friends  spread 
rapidly,  and  numbered  about  70,000  members  towards  the  close  of 
tlie  seventeenth  century.  They  afterwards  diminished  in  England, 
but  increased  in  America,  though  not  as  much  as  other  denomina- 
tions. On  the  Continent  they  had  only  a  few  adherents  in  Holland 
and  Germany. 

The  fanatical  heat  of  the  martyr  period  of  the  Quakers  cooled  down 
with  the  cessation  of  persecution.  They  became  a  sober,  quiet,  orderly, 
and  peaceful  community.  The  oddities  which  they  still  retain  are 
perfectly  harmless,  and  form  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of 

^  Palfrey,  History  of  New  England,  ΎοΙ  II.  pp.  4G 1-485;  Dexter,  As  to  Eager  Will- 
iartis,'  etc.,  pp.  124  sqq.  One  such  case  of  Oriental  teaching  by  signs  occurred  also  in 
England,  and  is  mentioned  by  Fox  himself  in  his  Journal:  '  The  Lord  made  one  to  go  naked 
amongst  you,  a  figure  of  thy  nakedness,  and  as  a  sign,  before  your  destruction  cometh,  that 
you  might  see  that  you  were  naked  and  not  covered  with  the  truth.'  See  Stoughton,  The 
Church  of  the  Commonwealth,  p.  3G0. 

^  He  wi'ote  a  curious  book,  George  Fox  digg'd  out  of  his  Burrowes,  etc.,  which  was  repub- 
lished by  the  Narragansett  Club,  1872,  with  an  introduction  by  Prof.  Diman.  Comp.  Dex- 
ter, 1.  c.  p.  138. 
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morals.  Quakerism  is  not  so  much  a  new  theology  as  a  new  mode  of 
Christian  life,  representing  the  utmost  simplicity  in  opposition  to  show, 
ornament,  and  amusement. 

QUAKER    CONFESSIONS. 

The  Quakers  are  more  radical  than  the  Independents  and  the  Bap- 
tists. They  utterly  broke  Avith  historical  Christianity,  and  reject  its 
visible  ordinances,  which  the  Independents  and  the  Baptists  retained. 
They  kept  aloof  from  the  Puritans,  and  would  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  national  English  or  any  other  Church  or  sect  in  Christen- 
dom. They  oppose  all  outward  authority  in  religion,  though  it  be  the 
letter  of  the  Bible  itself. 

With  such  views  they  can  not  consistently  recognize  any  binding 
standards  of  doctrine  which  might  obstruct  the  freedom  of  interpreta- 
tion of  the  divine  Word  under  the  direct  illumination  of  the  Spirit. 

nevertheless,  with  all  their  radicalism,  the  Quakers  retained  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Christian  faith,  and,  following  the  example  of  the  early 
Christians,  they  set  forth  their  tenets  in  a  number  of  apologies  against 
the  misrepresentations  of  their  enemies.  The  first  '  Confession  and 
Profession  of  Faith  in  God '  was  published  by  Pichard  Farnsworth 
in  1658.  Similar  apologetic  documents  followed  in  1659  and  1661 
by  George  Fox  the  Younger,  in  1662  by  John  Crook,  in  1664  by  Will- 
iam Smith,  in  1668  by  William  Penn,  in  1671  by  Whitehead  and 
Penn,  in  IGOS  by  Penn  and  others,  in  1671, 1675,  and  1682  by  George 
Fox.' 

The  ablest  and  most  authoritative  exposition  of  the  belief  of  the 
Quakers  is  the  'Apology'  of  Robert  Barclay,  written  in  his  quiet  re- 
treat in  Uiy,  Scotland,  1675,  and  addressed  to  Charles  II.  It  is  his 
most  elaborate  work,  and  is  still  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the 
orthodox  Friends.  He  pays  the  school-divinity  the  compliment  that, 
although  it  takes  up  almost  a  man's  Avhole  life-time  to  learn, it  'brings 
not  a  whit  nearer  to  God,  neither  makes  any  man  less  wicked  or  more 
righteous.'  'Therefore,'  he  continues,  'hath  God  laid  aside  the  wise 
and  the  learned  and  the  dispnters  of  this  world,  and  hath  chosen  a  few 
despicable  and  unleained  instruments  as  he  did  fishermen  of  old,  to 


'  On  these  e.irlicr  confessions,  see  Evans,  pp.  xii.  sqq. 
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puLlisli  his  pure  and  naked  truth,  and  to  free  it  of  those  mists  and 
fogs  wherewith  the  clergy  hath  clouded  it.'  Nevertheless,  Barclay 
makes  use  of  a  considerable  amount  of  learning — classical,  patristic, 
and  modern— for  the  defense  of  his  views. 

The  '  Catechism '  of  Barclay  (written  in  1673)  treats  in  fourteen  chap- 
ters of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  answers  the  questions 
in  the  language  of  the  Bible,  without  addition  or  comment,  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  entire  harmony  of  the  Quakers  with  the 
Avritten  AVord  of  God.  Their  distinctive  peculiarities  are  skillfully  put 
into  the  question,  and  the  Si.-ripture  passages  are  so  selected  as  to  con- 
firm them.^  To  the  Catechism  is  added  a  brief  'Confession  of  Faith,' 
in  twenty-three  Articles,  which  is  almost  entirely'  composed  of  ScriptuiO 
passages. 

'  Comp.  Ch.  XI.,  concerning  Baptism,  and  Bread  and  Wine.  I  will  select,  as  a  specimen, 
the  cjuestions  on  the  Lord's  Supper  : 

'  Ques.  I  perceive  there  was  a  baptism  of  water,  which  was  John's  baptism,  and  is  there- 
fore by  Jcihu  himself  contradistinguished  from  Christ's :  was  there  not  likewise  something 
of  the  like  nature  appointed  by  Christ  to  his  disciples,  of  eating  biead,  and  drinking  wine, 
iu  remembrance  of  him  ? 

"Atis.  For  I  have  received  of  the  Lord,  that  which  also  I  delivered  nnto  yon.  That  the 
Loid  Jesus,  the  same  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed,  took  bread ;  and  when  he  had  given 
thanks,  he  brake  it,  and  said.  Take,  eat;  this  is  my  body  which  is  broken  for  you;  this  do 
in  remembrance  of  me.  After  the  same  manner  also  he  took  the  cup,  when  he  had  supped, 
saying.  This  cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my  blood ;  this  do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  re- 
membrance of  me.      1  Ουι•.  xi.  23-25. 

'  Ques.   How  long  was  this  to  continue? 

'Ans.  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death 
till  he  come.     1  Cor.  xi.  2(). 

^  Ques.  Did  Christ  promise  to  come  again  to  his  disciples? 

'Ans.  And  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless;  I  will  come  to  you.  Jesus  answered  and 
said  nnto  him.  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words,  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and 
we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him.     John  xiv.  18,  23. 

^  Ques.  Was  this  an  inward  coming? 

'Arts.  At  that  day  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  in  my  Father,  and  you  in  me,  and  I  in  you. 
John  xiv.  20. 

'  Ques.  But  it  would  seem  this  was  even  practiced  by  the  church  of  Corinth,  after  Christ 
was  come  inwardly  :  was  it  so,  that  there  were  certain  appointments  positively  commanded, 
yea,  and  zealously  and  conscientiously  practiced  by  the  saints  of  old,  which  were  not  of  per- 
petual continuance,  nor  yet  now  needful  to  be  practiced  in  the  Church  ? 

^Ans.  Jf  I  then  your  Lord  and  Master  have  washed  your  feet,  ye  ought  also  to  wash  one 
another's  feet.  For  I  have  given  you  au  example,  that  you  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you. 
John  xiii.  14,  15. 

'For  it  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us,  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burthen 
than  these  necessary  things :  that  ye  abstain  from  meats  otfered  to  idols,  and  from  blood, 
and  from  tilings  strangled,  and  from  fornication;  from  which  if  ye  keep  yourselves,  ye  shall 
do  well :  Fare  ye  well.     Acts  xv.  28,  29. 

'  Is  any  man  sick  among  you  ?  let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church,  and  let  them  pray 
over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.     James  v.  14. 

'  Ques.  Tliese  commands  are  no  less  positive  than  the  other ;  yea,  some  of  them  are 
asserted  as  the  very  sense  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  no  less  necessary  than  abstaining  from 
fornication,  and  yet  the  generality  of  Protestants  have  laid  them  aside,  as  not  of  perpetual 
continuance :  but  what  other  Scriptures  are  there,  to  show  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  that 
of  bread  and  wine  to  continue? 
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THE    DISTINCTIVE    PKINCirLES    OF    THE    FRIENDS. 

The  Friends  are  few  in  number,  but  honorably  distinguished  for 
their  ])liihuitlnOpy,  their  consistent  advocacy  of  religious  freedom  and 
the  universal  rights  of  men,  their  zeal  in  behalf  of  prison  reform,  the 
abolition  of  slavery  and  war.  In  private  and  social  life  they  excel  in 
simplicity,  honesty,  neatness,  temperance,  self-control,  industry,  and 
thrift.     Their  oddities  in  dress  and  habits  are  the  shadows  of  virtues. 

In  theology  and  religion  they  are  on  the  extreme  border  of  Protest- 
ant orthodoxy,  and  reject  even  a  regular  ministry  and  the  visible  sacra- 
ments ;  yet  they  strongly  believe  in  the  supernatural  and  the  constant 
presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spii'it.  They  hold  the  essentials  of 
the  evangelical  faith,  the  divine  inspiration  and  infallibility  of  the 
Scriptures  (though  they  disparage  the  letter  and  the  human  means  of 
interpretation),  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (in  substance,  though  not  in 
name),'  the  incarnation,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  atonement  by  his 
blood,  the  regeneration  and  sanctiiication  by  the  Spirit,  everlasting  life 
and  everlasting  punishment.  And  while  they  deny  the  necessity  of 
water  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  participation  of  the  ele- 
ments of  bread  and  wine,  and  regard  such  rites  as  a  relapse  into  the 
religion  of  forms  and  shadows,  they  believe  in  the  inward  substance 
or  invisible  grace  of  the  sacraments,  viz.,  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  and 
fire,  and  the  vital  communion  with  Christ  by  faith.  They  belong  to 
the  supernaturalistic  line  of  Protestant  dissenters,  while  the  Socinians 
and  Unitarians  tend  in  the  opposite  rationalistic  direction. 

Several  of  the  peculiar  views  and  practices  of  the  Quakers  were 

^Ans.  For  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink  ;  but  righteousness  and  peace,  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Gliost.     Horn.  xiv.  17. 

"'Let  no  man  tiierefore  judge  you  in  meat  or  drink,  or  in  re«pect  of  an  holy  day,  or  of  the 
new  moon,  or  of  the  Sahhath  davfi.  Wherefore  if  ye  be  dead  with  Christ  from  the  rudiments 
of  the  world,  why,  as  though  living  in  the  Λvorld,  are  ye  subject  to  ordinances  (touch  not, 
taste  not,  handle  "not:  which  all  are  to  perish  with  the  using),  after  the  commandments  and 
doctrines  of  men?     CW.  ii.  Hi, 'i()-'-'2. 

'  Qiies.  Tliese  Scrijjtures  are  very  jdain,  and  say  as  much  for  the  abolishing  of  this,  as  to 
any  necessity,  as  aught  that  can  be  alleged  for  the  former:  but  what  is  the  bread  then,  where- 
with the  saints  are  to  be  nourished? 

'Ati.t.  Tlien  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Moses  gave  you  not  that 
bread  from  heaven,  but  my  Father  giveth  you  the  true  bread  from  heaven,'  etc. 

Then  follows  the  whole  section,  .John  vi.  ;52-3Γ),  48-58. 

'  I  can  not  find  the  term  Trinity  in  Fox's  Jonrnal  nor  in  Barclay's  A/wIogy,  but  both 
teach  very  clearly  that  Christ  is  God,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God,  that  all  knowledge  of 
the  Father  comes  through  the  ^-'on,  and  all  knowledge  of  the  Son  through  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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anticipated  by  Carlstadt,  the  Zwickau  Prophets,  the  Mennonites,  and  es- 
pecially by  Caspar  von  Schwenkfeld,  a  pious  and  retiring  nobleman  of 
Silesia  (born  1490,  banished  1548,  d.l561  at  Ulm),  Schwenkfeld  em- 
braced and  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation  with 
zeal  till  1524,  when  he  adopted,  as  by  a  higher  revelation,  a  peculiar 
view  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  explaining  the  words  of  institution  to  mean. 
My  body  is  this  bread,  i.  e.,  spiritual  nourishment  for  the  soul.'  He 
also  taught  the  deification  of  Christ's  flesh,  and  opposed  bibliolatry 
and  all  outward  ecclesiasticism.  A  small  remnant  of  his  sect  that 
was  banished  from  Germany  still  survives  in  the  eastern  counties  of 
Pennsylvania.^  There  is,  however,  no  historical  connection  between 
George  Fox  and  these  predecessors.  His  views  were  entirely  his  own. 
The  history  of  the  Poman  Catholic  Church  furnishes  a  parallel  in  the 
quietism  of  Miguel  de  Molinos  (1627-169S),  who  taught  that  Christian 
perfection  consists  in  the  sweet  repose  of  all  the  mental  faculties  in 
God,  and  in  indifference  to  all  the  actions  of  the  body.  He  Avas  con- 
demned as  a  heretic  by  Pope  Innocent  XI.  (1687),  and  shut  up  for 
life  in  a  monastic  prison. 

Quakerism  is  a  system  of  mystic  spiritualism.  It  is  the  only  organ- 
ized sect  of  mystics  in  England  and  America.  The  strong  practical 
common-sense  of  the  English  race  is  constitutionally  averse  to  mystic 
tendencies.  Quakerism  is  an  extreme  reaction  against  ecclesiasticism, 
sacerdotalism,  and  sacramentalism.  It  demonstrates  the  paramount 
importance  of  the  spirit  in  opposition  to  the  worship  of  the  letter;  the 
superiority  and  independence  of  the  inward  and  invisible  in  opposition 
to  the  overestimate  of  the  external  and  visible ;  and  the  power  of 
silence  against  the  excess  of  speech. 

•  Christianity  undoubtedly  is  spirit  and  life,  and  may  exist  under  dif- 
ferent forms,  or  if  necessary  without  form,  like  the  spirit  in  the  disem- 
bodied state.  But  the  normal  condition  is  a  sound  spirit  in  a  sound 
body,  and  while  God  is  independent  of  his  own  ordinances,  we  are 
bound  to  them.     The  Quakers  make  the  exception  the  rule,  but  by  the 

'  lie  understood  σώμα  and  αίμα  to  be  the  subject,  and  τοντο  the  predicate. 

'  See  Erbkam,  Geschichte  der  protest.  Sekten  im  Zeilalter  der  Reformation,  pp.  357  sqq., 
and  Kadelbach,  Geschichte  K.  v.  SchwenkfeUr s,  etc.  (Lauban,  18G1).  The  German  Catechism 
of  the  Schwenkfeldians  of  Fennsyh-ania,  by  Christopher  Schultz,  Senior  (translated  by  Daniel 
Rupp,  Skip])ackville,  Pa.  18(!3),  teaches  Schwenkfeld 's  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
but  not  the  deification  of  Christ's  flesh. 
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law  c»f  reaction  formalism  takes  revenge.  Their  antiformalism  becomes 
itself  a  storcotvpcd  form,  and  their  peculiar  hats  and  coats  are  as  distinct- 
ive as  the  clerical  surplice  and  gown.  When  they  leave  their  Society 
they  usually  join  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  most  formal  among  the  Prot- 
estant denominations. 

THE    INNER   LIGHT. 

The  ruling  principle  of  Quaherism  is  the  universal  inner  light.'  It 
is  also  called  the  seed,  the  Word  of  God,  the  gift  of  God,  the  indΛveU- 
ing  Christ.  This  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  reason  or  conscience, 
or  any  natural  faculty  of  man.^  It  is  supernatural  and  divine  in 
its  origin  ;  it  is  a  direct  illumination  of  the  mind  and  heart  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  for  the  purpose  of  salvation.  It  is  the  light  of  the 
Logos,  which  shines  'in  darkness'  and  'lighteth  every  man  that  cometli 
into  the  world.' ^  It  is  Christ  himself  dwelling  in  man  as  the  fountain 
of  life,  light,  and  salvation.  It  is  the  primary  source  of  all  religious 
truth  and  knowledge.  It  opens  the  sense  of  spii'itual  mysteries;  it 
convinces  and  converts ;  it  gives  victory  over  sin,  and  brings  joy  and 
peace.  It  is  communicated  to  men  Λvithout  distinction  of  race  or  re- 
ligion or  education,  not  indeed  in  the  same  measure,  but  in  a  degree 
sufficient  to  save  them  if  they  obey  it,  and  to  condemn  them  if  they 
reject  it.  '  The  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  liath  appeared 
to  all  men.'*     A  day  of  merciful  visitation  comes  to  every  human  be- 

'  Penn  (in  the  Preface  to  Fox's  Journal,  p.  xiv.)  calls  it  'the  fdiuhimental  princiiile  wliicli 
is  as  the  corner-stone  of  their  fabric,  and,  to  speak  eminently  and  jiroperly,  tiieir  ciiaracter- 
istic  or  main  distinguishing  point  or  principle,  viz.,  the  light  of  Christ  witliin,  as  God's  gift 
for  man's  salvation.  Tiiis  is  as  the  root  of  the  gooiily  tree  of  doctrines  that  grew  and  branched 
out  from  it.'  Fox's  Journal  is  full  of  it ;  see  the  list  of  passages  in  Vol.  II.  pp.  Γ).>1  sq.  of  the 
Gth  ed.  (Leeds,  183G). 

'■^  Barclay  (Ajwl.  p.  7-1)  rejects  the  errors  of  Telngians  and  Socinians,  and  teaclies  the  cor- 
ruption of  human  nature  in  consequence  of  the  fall,  but  maintains,  in  opposition  to  Augns- 
tiue,  Luther,  and  Calvin,  that  God  does  not  impute  sin  to  infants  until  they  commit  actual 
transgression.  Gurney  says  (I.e.  p.  G):  'Never  did  they  [the  Quakers]  dare  to  consider  this 
light  as  a  part  of  fallen  man's  corrnpt  nature;  never  did  they  hesitate  to  ascribe  it  to  the  free 
and  nniversal  grace  of  God  through  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.' 

'  John  i.  0.  Tlie  difierence  in  the  construction  of  tpxnfteiOV  (ΐς  -υΐ'  κόσ/ιον  docs  not  affect 
the  universality,  which  is  sufficiently  sustained  by  irc'ivra  ufBpioTror ;  but  the  question  is 
whether  John  means  the  light  of  reason  or  the  light  of  grace,  and  in  the  latter  case  whether 
it  is  sufficient  for  salvation  or  merely  preparatory  to  it.  When  Fox,  on  his  second  visit  to 
C'romwell  (in  lf;.")(i),  quoted  this  passage,  he  was  met  with  the  objection  that  John  meant 
'  the  natural  light ;'  but  he  '  sliowed  him  the  contrary — that  it  was  divine  and  spiritual,  pro- 
ceeding from  Christ,  the  spiritual  and  heavenly  man'  (Jonrnnl,  Yo].  I.  p.  ."8.3). 

*  Titus  ii.  11.     Other  passages  quoted  by  Quakers  for  their  favorite  doctrine  are,  Gen.  vi. 
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iug  at  least  once  in  his  life,  and  marks  a  critical  turning-point  which 
determines  his  character  in  this  Avorld  and  his  eternal  fate  in  the 
world  to  come.     To  many  the  voice  from  heaven  speaks  often. 

Cornelius  was  under  the  divine  influence  of  that  light  before  the 
arrival  of  Peter  and  the  hearing  of  the  gospel.  Socrates  traced  his 
better  impulses  to  the  divine  monitor  in  his  breast,  who  from  child- 
hood checked  his  evil  passions  without  coercion,'  The  savage  Indians 
of  North  Amei'ica  followed  the  light  when,  after  having  been  long  en- 
gaged in  war,  they  sacrificed  a  spotless  white  dog  to  the  Great  Spirit 
and  threw  their  tomahawks  into  the  lake.^ 

If  Christ  died  for  all  men,  his  benefits  mnst  in  some  way  be  offered 
to  all.  He  is  the  personal  Light  of  the  whole  world,  which  shines  into 
all  parts  of  the  human  family  backward  to  Adam  and  forward  to 
the  end  of  time.  As  many  are  sinners  Avithout  ever  having  heard  of 
Adam  and  the  fall,  so  many  are  partakers  of  Christ  without  any  ex- 
ternal knowledge  of  him  or  the  Scriptures.  Else  idiots,  infants,  and 
the  saints  who  died  before  Christ's  advent  could  not  be  saved.  His- 
torical knowledge  can  not  save  without  experimental  knowledge,  but 
experimental  knowledge  may  save  without  historical  knowledge. 

Tlie  inner  light  agrees  with  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  though  not 
confined  to  its  letter.  It  is  the  true  interpreter  of  the  Bible,  which 
without  it  remains  a  sealed  book.  It  holds  in  this  respect  the  same 
position  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  assigns  to  unwritten  tradi- 
tion, with  this  important  difference,  that  tradition  is  an  outward,  ob- 
jective authority,  and  confined  to  the  visible  Church,  Avliile  the  inner 
light  is  subjective,  and  shines  upon  all  men. 

Quakerism  thus  boldly  breaks  through  the   confines  of  historical 

3;  Deut.  xxx.  U;  Rom.  x.  3;  Luke  ii.  10;  Rom.  ii.  14,  15;  Col.  i.  23;  Eph.  v.  13;  Acts 
X.  35. 

'■  Apol.  Soc.  He  calls  liis  οαιμόηον  (in  Jowett's  translation)  '  a  voice  which  comes  to  me 
and  always  forbids  me  to  do  something  which  I  am  going  to  do,  but  never  commands  me  to 
do  any  thing,  and  which  stands  in  the  way  of  my  being  a  politician.'  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
in  politics  he  \vould  have  perished  long  ago  without  dning  any  good  either  to  the  people  or 
to  himself.  The  case  of  Socrates  is  not  mentioned  by  Barclay,  but  by  Gurney,  p.  42:  '  When 
Socrates,  as  compared  with  his  fellow-countrymen,  attained  to  an  eminent  degree  of  disin- 
terestedness, integrity,  justice,  and  charity  ;  when  he  obeyed  the  counsels  of  that  unknown 
monitor  who  so  frequently  checked  him  in  the  hour  of  temptation ;  when  he  bore  so  clear  a 
testimony  to  virtue  as  to  be  persecuted  to  death  for  virtue's  siike — on  what  scriptural  grounds 
can  any  man  deny  that  he  was  made  a  partaker,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  a  divine  influence?' 

"  Gurney,  p.  42. 
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Christianity  and  the  means  of  grace,  indefinitely  expands  the  sphere  of 
revchition,  and  carries  the  saving  power  of  Christ,  even  in  this  present 
life,  into  the  regions  of  heathen  darkness.  It  must  consistently  regard 
all  virtuous  and  pious  heathen  as  unconscious  Christians,  who,  like  the 
Athenians  of  old, '  unknowingly'  worship  an  '  unknown  God.'  Justin 
Martyr,  the  first  Christian  i)hilosopher,  advanced  the  idea  that  the 
'  Logos  spermaticos,'  i.e.,  the  Eternal  Word  of  God,  before  his  incarna- 
tion, scattered  the  divine  seed  of  truth  and  righteousness  among  the 
Greeks  as  well  as  the  Jews.  Zwingli  taught  the  salvation  of  many 
heathen  and  of  all  children  dying  in  infancy.  But  these  were  isolated 
private  opinions;  the  doctrinal  standards  of  the  orthodox  Churches — 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Protestant — know  of  no  Christ  and  no  salvation  out- 
side of  Christendom  and  without  the  written  or  preached  gospel.  The 
Quakers  teach  the  absolute  universality,  not  indeed  of  salvation,  but  of 
the  qfe?'  and  the  oj)])ortunity  of  salvation. 

This  doctrine  is  the  corner-stone  of  their  system.l  It  is  the  source 
of  their  democracy,  their  philanthi'op}',  their  concern  for  the  lowest  and 
most  neglected  classes  of  society,  their  opposition  to  slavery,  war,  and 
violence,  their  meekness  under  suffering,  their  calmness  and  serenity 
of  temper.  But  the  same  doctrine  explains  also  their  comparative 
disi-egard  of  the  written  Scriptures,  the  visible  Church,  the  ministry, 
the  means  of  grace,  the  forms  of  worship,  and  their  indifference  to 
heathen  missions.  There  is,  however,  more  recently  among  ortho- 
dox Friends  a  growing  disposition  to  aid  in  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible,  the  work  of  foreign  missions,  and  to  associate  with  evangel- 
ical Christians  of  other  Churches. 

Barclay's  theses. 

Barclay  reduces  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Friends  to  fifteen  prop- 
ositions or  theological  theses,  which  are  briefly  as  follows  r^ 

1.  The  Foundation  of  Knowledge. — Tlie  height  of  happiness  is  in 
the  true  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ  (John  xvii.  3). 

2.  Immediate  Revelation. — This  comes  from  the  Son  of  God  (Matt. 
xi.  27)  through  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit. 

This  is  the  inner  light  which  has  already  been  sufficiently  explained. 

«  Hence  their  name,  'Professors  of  the  Light,'  'Friends  of  Light,'  'Children  of  Light.' 
'  See  them  in  full,  \o\.  HI.  p.  74'j. 
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3.  The  Holy  Scrij^tures. — TJiey  contain  the  revelations  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  to  the  saints.  They  are  a  declaration  of  the  fountain,  but  not 
the  fountain  itself;  they  are  the  secondary  rule  of  faith  and  morals, 
subordinate  to  the  Spirit  from  which  they  derive  all  their  excellency 
and  certainty  (John  xvi.  13). 

4.  The  Condition  of  Man  after  the  Fall. — All  men  are  by  nature 
fallen,  degenerated,  and  spiritually  dead,  but  hereditary  sin  is  not  im- 
jmted  to  infants  until  they  make  it  their  own  by  actual  transgression. 
Socinianism  and  Pelagianism  are  rejected,  but  also  the  doctrine  of  the 
'  Papists  and  most  Protestants,'  that  a  man  without  the  grace  of  God 
may  be  a  true  minister  of  the  gospel. 

5.  JJniversalBedemjHion  by  Christ. — God  wills  all  men  to  be  saved; 
Christ  died  for  all  men;  the  light  is  sent  to  every  man  for  salvation, if 
not  resisted. 

On  this  point  the  Quakers  side  M-ith  Lutherans  and  Arminians 
against  Calvinists,  but  go  far  beyond  them. 

6.  Objections  to  the  universality  of  redemption  refuted. 

7.  Justification. — Man  is  regenerated  and  justified  when  he  receives 
the  inner  light.  It  is  not  by  our  works  that  we  are  justified,  but  by 
Christ  Λνΐιο  is  both  the  gift  and  the  giver,  and  the  cause  producing  the 
effects  in  us. 

The  Quakers  closely  connect  justification  with  sanctification,  and 
approach  the  Roman  view,  with  this  difference,  that  they  teach  justifi- 
cation in  our  works,  not  on  account  of  our  works.  Penn  distinguishes 
between  legal  justification,  that  is,  the  forgiveness  of  past  sins  through 
Christ,  the  alone  propitiation,  and  moral  justification  or  sanctification, 
whereby  man  is  made  inwardly  just  througli  the  cleansing  and  sancti- 
fying power  and  Spirit  of  Christ. 

8.  Perfection. — Man  may  become  free  from  actual  sinning,  and  so 
far  perfect;  yet  perfection  admits  of  growth,  and  there  remains  a  pos- 
sibility of  sinning.' 

The  Methodists  have  substantially  adopted  this  view,  and  call  it 
entire  consecration  or  perfect  love. 

9.  Perseverance. — Those  Λνΐιο  resist  the  light,  or  disobey  it  after  re- 

■  Penn  (Preface  to  Fox's  .Journal^  p.  xiv.)  says  that  the  Friends  'never  held  a  perfection 
in  wisdom  and  glory  in  this  life,  or  from  infirmities  or  death,  as  some  have  with  a  weak  or 
ill  mind  imagined  and  insinuated  against  them.' 

Vol.  I.— K  κ  κ 
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ceiviiii;  it,  fall  away  (Ucb.  vi. -i-G ;  Tim.  i.  6);  but  it  is  possible  in  tins 
life  to  attain  such  a  stability  in  the  truth  from  Avhich  there  can  be  no 
total  apostasy. 

This  is  a  compromise  between  Calvinism  and  Anninianisin. 

10.  TJie  Ministry. — Those  and  only  those  arc  qualified  ministers  of 
the  gospel  who  are  illuminated  and  called  by  the  Spirit,  whether  male 
or  female,  whether  learned  or  unlearned.  These  ought  to  preach  with- 
out hire  or  bargaining  (Matt.  x.  8),  although  they  may  receive  a  vol- 
untary temporal  support  from  the  people  to  whom  they  administer 
in  spiritual  things. 

11.  Worshij}. — It  consists  'in  the  inward  and  immediate  moving  and 
drawing  of  the  S[)irit,  which  is  neither  limited  to  places  or  times  or 
persons.'  All  other  M'orshij)  which  man  appoints  and  can  begin  and 
end  at  his  pleasure  is  superstition,  will-worship,  and  idolatry. 

Λ11  forms  and  even  sacred  music  are  excluded  from  the  naked  spir- 
itualism of  Quaker  worship.  It  is  simply  reverent  communion  of  tiie 
soul  with  God,  uttered  or  silent.  I  once  attended  a  Quaker  meeting 
in  London  Avhose  solemn  silence  was  more  impressive  than  many  a 
sermon.  I  felt  the  force  of  the  M'ord, '  There  was  silence  in  heaven 
for  the  space  of  half  an  hour.'  At  another  meeting  I  heard  one  man 
and  several  women  exhort  and  pray  in  a  tremulous  voice  and  with 
reverential  awe,  as  if  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  great  Je- 
hovah.    All  depends  upon  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

12.  Baptism. — It  is  'a  pure  and  spiritual  thing,  a  baptism  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  fire,'  by  which  we  are  purged  from  sin  (1  Pet.  iii.  21; 
Ilom.  vi.  4  ;  Col.  ii.  12  ;  Gal  iii.  27  ;  John  iii.  30).  Of  this  the  water- 
baptism  of  John  was  a  figure  commanded  for  a  time.  The  baptism  of 
infants  is  a  human  tradition,  without  Scripture  precept  or  practice. 

13.  The  Covinutnion  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  is  likewise 
inward  and  spiritual,  of  which  the  breaking  of  bread  at  the  last  Supper 
was  a  figure.  It  was  used  for  a  time,  for  the  sake  of  the  weak,  even 
by  those  who  had  received  the  substance,  as  the  washing  of  feet  and 
the  anointing  of  the  sick  -with  oil  was  practiced  ;  all  which  are  only 
the  shadows  of  better  things.   •  (John  vi.  32-35  ;  1  Cor.  x.  16, 17.) 

This  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  is  a  serious  departure  from  the 
uni\eisal  consensus  of  Christendom  and  the  obvious  intention  of  our 
Saviour.     It  can  only  be  accounted  for  as  a  protest  against  the  op- 
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posite  extreme,  wliicli  substitutes   the  visible  sign   for  the  invisible 
grace. 

14.  The  Power  of  the  Civil  Magistrate. — It  does  not  extend  over 
the  conscience,  which  God  alone  can  instruct  and  govern,  provided 
always  that  no  man  under  pretense  of  conscience  do  any  thing  de-. 
structive  to  the  rights  of  others  and  the  peace  of  society.  All  civil 
punishments  for  matters  of  conscience  proceed  from  the  spirit  of  Cain 
the  murderer. 

Here  the  Quakers,  like  the  Baptists,  commit  themselves  most  un- 
equivocally to  the  doctrine  of  universal  religious  liberty  as  a  part  of 
their  creed. 

15.  Salutations  and  Recreations.- — Under  this  head  are  forbidden 
the  taking  off  the  hat  to  a  man,  the  bowings  and  cringings  of  the  body, 
and  'all  the  foolish  or  superstitious  formalities'  which  feed  pride  and 
vanity  and  belong  to  the  vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world ;  also  all 
unpiOUtable  and  frivolous  plays  and  recreations  which  divert  the  mind 
from  the  fear  of  God,  from  sobriety  and  gravit3\  Penn  said  of  Fox 
that  he  was  'civil  beyond  all  forms  of  breeding.' 

The  Apology  of  Barclay  is  a  commentarj'  on  these  propositions. 

Note. — The  HicicsiTES.^In  tlie  year  1827  a  schism  took  j]lace  among  the  Friends  in 
Phihidelphia,  and  extended  to  most  of  the  yearly  meetings  in  America,  but  had  no  influence 
in  Enghnid.  Since  tlien  the  Quakers  are  divided  into  'orthodox'  Quakers  and  'Hicksites,' 
altiioiigh  tlie  latter  refuse  to  be  called  by  any  other  name  but  that  of  'Friends'  or  'Quakers.' 
The  founder  of  ihis  rupture  was  Elias  Hicks,  born  in  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  March  19, 
17(i8;  died  in  Jericho,  N.Y.,  Feb.  27,  1830. 

He  took  strong  ground  against  slaver}•,  and  abstained  from  all  participation  in  the  fruits  of 
slave  labor.  He  was  for  a  long  time  an  acceptable  preaclier,  but  early  in  the  present  century 
he  advocated  radical  Unitarian  and  other  heterodox  doctrines,  which  shocked  the  majority 
of  the  Quakers  and  led  to  commotion,  censure,  and  schism.  Tiie  first  separation  took  place 
in  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  I'hiladelphia,  and  then  a  similar  one  in  New  Yoik,  Baltimore,  Ohio, 
and  Indiiina.  Many  espoused  the  cause  of  Hicks,  in  the  interest  of  religious  liberty  and 
progress,  without  indorsing  his  heretical  opinions  on  the  articles  of  the  Trinity,  the  divinity, 
and  the  atonement  of  Christ. 

The  extreme  left  of  the  Hicksites  broke  off  in  18."<3  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  and  organized 
a  separate  party  under  the  name  of  Progressive  Friends.  They  opened  the  door  to  all  who 
recognize  the  equal  brotherhood  of  the  human  family,  without  regard  to  sex,  color,  or  condi- 
tion, and  engage  in  works  of  beneficence  and  charity.  They  disclaim  all  creeds  and  dis- 
ciplinary anthoritj-,  and  are  opposed  to  every  form  of  ecclesiasticism. 

Tlie  Hicksite  movement  drove  the  orthodox  Quakers  more  closely  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
called  forth  several  official  counter-demonstrations. 

*    On  the  '  Hicksite'  Quakers,  see  PjLias  Hicks,  .Tournal  of  his  Life  and  Lnlors,  and  his 
Sermons,  Phila.  1828  :  and  Janney  (a  Hicksite),  History  of  the  Society  nf  Friends,  Vol.  IV. 
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§  108.  The  Mokavians. 

See  the  Literature  on  the  Bolicinian  Brethren,  §  T5,  p.  565,  and  the  Wakleuses,  p.  5GS. 
Doctrinal  and  Conkfbsionat,. 

I.  Zinzendorf:  Hin  itnd  zicanzig  Discourse  iiber  die  Avgslmrgisc.he  Con/essio»,  1T47-1749  (never  pnb- 
li?^he<l  through  the  trade,  and  therefore  rare).  Also  the  other  writings  of  Ziiizeiidorf,  and  espechilly 
his  liynin?  and  cijirilnal  poems,  collected  and  published  by  Ai.hket  Κναιί•,  Λνΐΐΐι  a  spirited  sketch  of 
his  life  and  character  (Stuttg.  1S45). 

Aro.  (tottmki!  Si'anoknhkbo:  JOea  Fidei  Fratrum  oder  Kurzcr  Piegriff  der  chrintlich.cn  Lehre  in  den 
evang.  Bri'idergcmeinen.  Barbj',  17T8, 17S2  ;  Gnadau,  183ii ;  Eu<ili!-h  ed.  Loud.  1784.  Accepted  as  author- 
ity.    By  the  same  :  Declaration  iiber  die  zeither  gegcn  uns  aiisgcgaiigencn  Iknclndaigvngen.    Berlin,  1772. 

Hermann  Pi.itt  (Pres.  of  the  Morav.  Theol.  Seminary  in  Gnadcnfeld):  Evaiigelische  Glaubenslehre 
nach  Schrift  iind  Erfahrnng.  Gotha,  1804,  2  vols.  Not  authoritative.  By  the  same:  Zinzendor/'s 
Theologie.     Gotha,  1S0!>-1S74,  3  vols. 

The  hymns  and  liturpies  of  the  Moravian  Church. 

Ed.m.  he  Scmwf.imt/.  (Morav.  Bishop) :  The  Moravian  Manual.  Publ.  by  authority  of  the  Synod.  2d 
eiiliiriied  ed.  Bethlehem,  Pa.  1869. 

IL  Among  the  early  opponents  of  the  Moravians  we  mention  Fresenius,  Fahrioius,  Georgics,  and 
the  celebrated  commentator,  J.  A.  Bknoel  {Abriss  der  sogen.  Eri'idergeineinde,  in  welchem  die  Lehre  und 
die  gauze  Sachc  gcpri'/ft,  das  Oute  und  Duse  dabci  unterschieden,  etc.    Stuttg.  1751 ;  republ.  Berlin,  1S59). 

in.  Modern  representations  by  divines  not  of  the  Moravian  Church. 

Mohi.er:  Sgmbolik,  pp.  533  sqq.  ;  SonNECKEMicuGER:  Vorles}ingen  uber  die  kleineren  protest.  Kircheri' 
partvien,  pp.  152-171 ;  R.  ΠοκΜΑΝί. :  Sipnbolik,  pp.533  sqq. 

Historical. 

I.  Biographies  of  Count  Zinzeiidorf. 

Spanqenueru  :  Lebcn  dcs  Gra/cn  Zinzcndor/.  Barby,  1772-1775,  8  vols.  Thorough,  reliable,  and 
prolix. 

J.  G.  MuLLER  (brother  of  the  Swiss  historian,  John  von  M.):  Dekenntnisse  merktviirdiger  Manner  von 
sich  selbtt.    3  vols.  1775. 

L.  C.  VON  SouRAuTENiiAon:  Der  Graf  v.  Zinz.  und  die  Britdergemeinde  seiner  Zeit,  hcrausgeg.  v.  F.  W. 
K'olbing.  Gnadau,  1851.  ΛVritten  in  1782,  but  not  for  publication,  and  kept  as  MS.  in  the  Archives  of 
the  Moravian  Church  till  1851.  One  of  the  most  interesting  works  on  Ziuzendorf,  setting  forth  the 
philosophy  of  his  religion. 

Varnu  AGEN  VON  Enbe  :  Lebcn  Zinzendor/'s.  Berlin,  1830 ;  2d  ed.  1S46.  The  view  of  an  outsider,  sim- 
ilar to  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley. 

J.  \V.  Verheok  :  Gr.  Zinzcndorfs  Leben  und  Charakter.    Gnadau,  1845.    An  extract  from  Spangenberg. 

F.  Bovet:  Lc  Covite  de  Zinzendorf.     Paris,  1860. 

G.  Buukhardt:  Zinzendorf  und  die  DrUdergcmeinde,  in  Ilerzog's  lieal-Encijkl.  Vol.  XVIIL  pp.  508-592 
(Gotha.  1864),  and  published  as  a  separate  volume. 

II.  Histories  of  the  Moravian  Church. 

Many  MS.  sources  in  the  Archives  of  Herrnhnt,  Sasonj',  especially  the  'Lissa  Folios,'  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  Ancient  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Church;  the  'Diarium  der  Gemeinde  zu  Ilerrnluu' 
down  to  1736;  the  journals  and  letters  of  Zinzendorf;  and  the  history  both  of  the  Ancient  and  Ke- 
newed  Church,  by  John  Plilt,  from  1722  to  1836,  in  9  vols. 

The  liiiding'sche  Sumndung.    Budingen  and  Leipzig,  1742-1744,  3  vols.    A  collection  of  documents. 

The  ISarby'sche  Samndung.    Barby,  1700,  2  vols.    A  continuation  of  the  former. 

David  Cranz:  Alte  und  neue  Uri'uierhistorie  (down  to  1709).  Barby,  1772;  continned  by  Hegner,  in 
3  parts,  1791-1816.     Engl,  transl.  by  La  Trobe,  London,  1780. 

Die  Gcdenktage  der  ernenertcn  lirildcrkirche  {Memorial  Days  of  the  Renewed  Brethren's  Church). 
Gnadau,  1820. 

Bp.  Holmes  :  IliKtory  of  the  United  nrcthrcn.     Lond.  1825,  2  vols. 

A.  Bost:  llixtiiire  de  V Kglise  des  Frircs  de  Doheme  et  Moravie.  Paris,  1844,  2  vols.  Abridged  English 
transl.  jmbl.  by  tlic  Relig.  Tract  Soc.  of  London,  1848. 

Bp.  K.  W.  Croger:  Geschichte  der  erneuerten  Eriidcrkirche  (down  to  1822).  Gnadau,  1852-1854,  3  vols. 
(The  same  wrote  also  a  Geschichte  der  alten  Drudcrkirche.     Gnadau,  1805  and  1866,  2  vols.) 

Veriieek  :  Geschichte  der  alien  und  nexicn  Brialcr- Unitat.     Gnadau,  1857. 

II.  Pi.itt:  Die  Gemeine  Gottes  in  ihrem  Geiste  und  ihrcn  Formen  mit  Beziehung  avf  die  Brudergemei7ie. 
Cotlia,  1851). 

Dr.  Nnzeou:  Kirchcngcschichtliche  Bedeutung  der  Briklergemcinde.    Berlin,  1853.  ♦ 

Missionary. 
The  missionary  literature  of  the  Moravians  is  very  larce  and  important,  and  embraces  the  works 
Of  Cbanz  on  Greenland  (1767) ;  Oluendoui•  (1777)  ou  Danish  Mibsious;  llECJiEWELDER  (1817)  on  Lidiau 
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Missions  ;  L.  Kolbing,  Uebersicht  der  MisHion'geschichte  der  evang.  Bruderkirche  (1832  and  1833) ;  Bp.  vox 
SciiWEiNii  z,  Life  of  David  Zeisberger  (Phila.  1870).  Comp.  the  Missionary  Manual  and  Directory  of  the  (Initas 
Fratrtmi,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  1S75. 

HISTORICAL    SKETCH. 

We  must  distinguish  between  the  old  Bohemian  cand  Moravian  Breth- 
ren wlio  belonged  to  the  Slavonic  race,  and  the  new  Moravians  who  are 
chiefly  German  or  of  German  descent.  The  connecting  link  between 
the  two  was  the  celebrated  educator,  John  Amos  Comenius  (1592-1C71), 
the  Jeremiah  of  the  former,  and  the  John  the  Baptist  of  the  latter, 
who,  hoping  against  hope  for  the  resurrection  of  the  Bohemian  Unitas 
Fratrum,  nearly  crushed  to  death  by  persecution,  left  behind  him  their 
order  of  discipline,  and  made  provision  for  the  ordination  of  two 
bishops,  that  through  them  the  succession  might  be  preserved  in  a  qui- 
escent state,  until,  in  1735,  it  was  transferred  to  the  renewed  Clmrch. 

The  new  Moravian  Chukch*  took  its  origin  from  the  remnant  (the 
'Hidden  Seed')  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren,  to  whom 
Count  ZiNZENDORF  (1700-1760),  under  the  guidance  of  a  special  provi- 
dence, gave  an  hospitable  refuge  on  his  estates  at  Berthelsdorf ,  in  Upper 
Lusatia,  Saxony.  The  asylum  was  called  Herrnhut  (the  Lord's  Pro- 
tection), and  became  the  mother  church  and  the  centre  of  the  denomi- 
nation. 

The  little  colony  of  immigrants  from  Moravia  soon  increased,  by  the 
accession  of  German  families  of  the  pietistic  school  of  Spener,  to  the 
number  of  three  hundred  souls.  It  was  organized  on  the  basis  of  the 
Ratio  DiscipllncQ  of  Comenius.  David  Nitschmann  was  consecrated 
the  first  bishop  by  Daniel  Ernst  Jablonsky  (court  chaplain  in  Berlin) 
and  Christian  Sitkov,  the  surviving  bishops  of  the  old  succession  (March 
13,  1735).  This  consecration  was  performed  secretly  in  the  presence 
of  only  two  members  of  the  Bohemian  congregation  in  Berlin,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  sending  ordained  ministers  to  the  distant  missions  and 
colonies.  It  Avas  not  intended  to  establish  an  episcopal  form  of  govern- 
ment, separate  and  distinct  from  the  national  Lutheran  Church,  but 
this  separation  w\as  the  natural  consequence.  The  second  bishop  was 
Count  Zinzendorf  himself,  who  gave  up  his  office  at  the  Saxon  court 

'  Also  called  the  Unitas  Fratkum,  the  United  Brethrkn,  the  Moravian  Brethren; 
in  German,  Buudergemeine,  or  Herrnhuter.  They  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Methodist  'United  Bretliren  in  the  United  States,' founded  by  Rev.  William  Otterbein  in 
1800. 
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and  his  Avorldly  prospects  to  devote  ]iiinself  entirely  to  the  Churcli 
of  his  own  planting.'  With  all  his  eccentricities,  he  -was  one  of  the 
purest  and  most  reniai-kable  men  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  a  relig- 
ious and  poetic  genius,  and  a  true  nobleman  by  nature  and  divine  grace 
as  well  as  by  rank.  He  had  but  one  all-absorbing  passion — Christ  and 
him  crucified.-  From  his  childhood,  when  he  used  to  Avrite  letters  to 
his  beloved  Saviour,  this  saci'ed  fire  burned  in  him,  and  continued  to 
burn  till  he  v:as  called  to  see  him  face  to  face.  He  early  conceived 
the  idea,  by  planting  in  the  spirit  of  Spener  a  true  Church  in  the  nom- 
inal Church,  to  reform  the  Church  at  home,  and  to  carry  the  gospel  to 
the  heathen.  We  may  call  him  the  German  Wesley ;  he  was  an  or- 
ganizer like  John  Wesley,  and  a  true  hymnist  like  his  brother  Charles. 
The  Oxford  Methodists  started  with  a  legalistic  type  of  piety,  but  they 
received  a  new  inspiration  from  the  childlike,  cheerful,  serene,  and 
sublime  trust  in  God  which  characterized  the  Moravians  Avith  whom 
tliey  came  in  contact. 

The  patriarchs  of  Moravianism — Zinzendorf,  Nitschmann,  and  Span- 
genberg — like  the  patriarchs  of  Methodism,  labored  in  both  hemispheres 
at  a  time  when  the  stagnant  State  Churches  of  Germany  and  England 
cared  little  or  notliing  for  their  children  in  America.  They  founded 
Bethlehem  (174:1)  and  Nazareth  in  Pennsylvania,  and  other  colonies 
which  remain  to  this  day.  Zinzendorf  endeavored  to  unite  the  other 
German  denominations  and  sects  in  Pennsylvania  into  one  Church, 
but  in  vain.^ 

The  Moravian  brotherhood  is  jiar  excellence  a  missionary  society  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  has  but  few  regularly  organized  congregations 
scattered  in  Christian  lands,  but  in  an  age  of  indifferentism  and  ration- 
alism they  were  like  cities  of  refuge  and  oases  in  the  wilderness,  with 
fresh  fountains  and  green  pastures  for  multitudes  who  flocked  to  them 
for  refreshment.•*     They  are  still  hulding  up  the  model  of  living  con- 


'It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Frederic  William  I.,  king  of  Prussia,  advised  Zinzendorf  to 
get  the  old  Moravian  ICpiscopal  ordination,  and  that  Zinzendorf  conferred  on  the  subject  with 
Bishop  Jablonsky,  and  with  his  friend,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (John  Totter). 
'  Ich  hube  nur  vine  Passion,  mid  die  ixt  Er,  nur  Er.' 

'  On  the  unionistic  labors  of  Count  Zinzendorf  in  Pennsylvania  from  1742  to  1748,  see  an 
interesting  article  of  the  Kev.  L.  Γ.  Keichel  (mostly  from  unpublished  MSS.)  in  Schaff's 
Deulsrher  Kirclienfreund  for  1819,  pp.  93-107. 

*  Hase  {Kirchengcschlv.hte,  p.  G36,  9th  ed.)  :    'Die  Frun,mi<jleit  ijt  in  Ihrrnliut  eine  Ma- 
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gregations  of  real  Christians.  Besides,  they  have  mission  stations,  call- 
ed Diaspora  (1  Pet.  i.  1),  for  those  who  wish  to  derive  spiritual  benefit 
from  them  without  severing  their  connection  with  the  established 
Churches.  These  lialf-members  may  be  compared  to  the  Jewisli  prose- 
lytes of  the  gate  as  distinguished  from  the  proselytes  of  righteousness. 
The  Moravians,  however,  are  free  from  the  spirit  of  j)roselytism, 
and  endeavor  to  promote  peace  and  union  among  the  Cln-istians  at 
home.  But  they  are  aggressive  abroad,  and  concentrate  their  energies 
on  foreio-n  missions.  Their  chief  i^lorv  lies  in  the  extraordinary  zeal 
and  self-denial  witli  which,  since  1732,  they  have  labored  for  the  con- 
version of  the  most  ignorant  and  degraded  heathen  in  Greenland,  Lab- 
rador, among  the  American  Indians,  and  the  Afi'ican  negroes  and  Es- 
quimaux, at  a  time  when  orthodox  Protestant  Christendom  had  not  yet 
'awoke  to  a  sense  of  its  long-neglected  duty.  To  the  small  band  of 
Moravians  belongs  the  first  place  of  honor  in  the  work  of  foreign 
missions. 

DISCIPLINE    AND    WORSHIP. 

The  Moravian  congregations  in  Gei'many  are  select  communities  of 
converted  Christians,  ecdesice  in  ecclesia,  separate  and  distinct  fi-om  the 
national  Churches  and  the  vanities  of  the  surronnding  Λvorld.'  Tliey 
have  a  strict  discipline,  but  they  are  free  from  gloomy  asceticism,  and 
cherish  a  clieerful  and  trustful  piety  Λvith  love  for  music  and  social  re- 
unement.  Tlieir  educational  institutions  attract  pupils  from  all  direc- 
tions. 

The  form  of  government  is  a  kind  of  Episcopal  Presbyterianisn), 
under  the  supreme  legislative  power  of  synods,  and  an  executive  ad- 
ministration of  an  elective  board  of  bishops  and  elders,  called  the  '  Uni- 
ty's Elders'  Conference.'  The  bishops  ordain  deacons  and  presbyters: 
they  represent  the  whole  Unitas  Fratrum,  are  official  membei-s  of  tlic 
synods,  and  have  usually  a  seat  in  the  governing  boards.  They  claim 
an  unbroken  succession,  but  lay  no  stress  on  it,  and  fully  recognize 
the  validity  of  Presbyterian  orders. 

The  home  churches  are  divided  into  three  provinces.  Continental. 


nier  (jeworden,  aher  viele  stille  ode?•  ffebrocheiie  Herzen  flatten  hier  eine  Heimath,  und  der  ahe 
Chris/us  in  den  Zeiten  des  Unfjlaubens  ein  Heilit/thuin. ' 

'  The  Moravian  settlements  in  the  United  States  were  organized  on  the  same  exclusive 
pnncij)le,  but  have  recently  been  thrown  ojien  to  other  people. 
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British,  and  American.  In  1S57  these  were  declared  independent  in 
local  and  provincial  affairs,  but  they  continue  to  be  united  in  doctrine 
niul  the  work  of  foreign  missions. 

In  worsliii>,  the  Moravians  combine  liturgical  and  extemporaneous 
])rayer.  At  all  the  liturgical  services  music  forms  a  prominent  feature. 
Their  litiuixv  and  hymu-book  are  of  a  superior  order.  They  have  great- 
Iv  enriched  the  treasnres  of  German  hymnology,  and  produced  also  one 
of  the  best  English  hymnists  in  James  Montgomeiy  (1771-1S54), '  the 
Cowper  of  the  nineteenth  century.'  Love-feasts  are  held  preparatory 
to  the  commnnion,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Agapie.  Foot-washing 
was  formerly  piacticed,  but  has  been  discontinued  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  centurj•.  The  former  use  of  the  lot  in  connection  with 
marriage  has  been  practically  abandoned ;  and  in  connection  with  the 
appointment  of  ministers  it  has  been  restricted  or  is  left  discretional. 

DOCTRINES. 

The  Moravians  acknowledge  no  exclusive  and  compulsory  symbols. 
They  are  essentially  unionistic,  and  seek  union  in  harmony  of  spirit, 
life,  and  worship,  rather  than  in  a  logical  statement  of  docti'iue.'  Their 
most  authoritative  creed  is  the  Easter  Litany^  which  dates  from  1749, 
and  is  still  used  annually  in  all  Moravian  churches,  but  as  an  act  of 
worship,  not  as  a  formula  for  subscription.^  They  have  always  laid 
the  chief  stress  on  the  atoning  death  of  Christ,  and  the  personal  union 
of  the  soul  with  him,  but  more  in  a  devotional  and  practical  than  doc- 
trinal way.  Christ  crucified  and  living  in  them  is  the  all  in  all  of 
their  religion,  their  only  comfort  in  life  and  death;  but  they  have  not 
formulated  any  particular  theorj'  of  the  atonement  or  of  the  unio  mys- 
tica.  They  })refcr  the  chiaroscuro  of  mystery  and  the  personal  attach- 
ment to  Christ  to  all  scientific  theology. 

Historically   and  nationally,  they  are  more   nearly  related   to  the 


'  ]5iirkliartlt  (in  llLM-zog,  Λ'οΐ.  ΧΛ^ΙΙΙ.  p.  58!!)  says:  ^ Die  Briiderf/eineindc ste/lt  nie  ein  aiisser~ 
licfi  /Orrnulirti'S  Dckeinitiiiss  nach  aussen  kin  nuf,  das  sie  von  anderen  evant/elischen  (jlntdtens- 
f/enosscn  treiiiien  ki'mnte.  Sie  u-ird  es  tind  kaim  cs  nie  t/itiri,  denn  nicht  Abschluss  vnd  Srliei- 
duiifj,  sontlern  Union  ist  ihr  Princip.  A  her  mir  jene  ivnhre  und  positive  Union  aiif  Grnnd 
der  iieiliijen  Schrift  und  dcr  /ebendii/en  Herzens-Erf'ahrunp,  die  allein  die  Ilrrzen  vereinii/t. 
IJisliop  Silnvciiiitz  says  (Manual,  p.  9."»)  :  '  Tlie  Renewed  (Ίιιιιτίι  of  the  Biethicn  has  no  Con- 
fession of  Fnitli  lis  sneli.  that  is,  no  docnment  hearing  this  name.' 

'  See  tlie  Moravian  Litany  in  Vol.  III.  p.  703. 
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Lutheran  denomination  than  to  any  other.  They  sustain  to  it  a  re- 
lation similar  to  that  which  the  Wesleyans  sustain  to  the  Church  of 
England.  They  professed  from  the  start  their  agreement  with  the 
Augsburg  Confession.  Spangenberg,  the  exponent  of  their  doctrinal 
system,  begins  the  preface  to  his  Idea  Fidei  Fratrum  with  the  dec- 
lai-ation  that  his  book  is  no  new  confession,  but  that  the  Confessio 
Augustana  of  1530  is  and  shall  remain  their  confession. 

But  we  should  remember  that  this  indorsement  of  the  doctrinal  ar- 
ticles of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  though  no  doubt  sincere,  was  partly 
a  matter  of  policy  and  necessity  to  secui-e  toleration  in  Lutheran  coun- 
tries.' It  had  no  force  outside  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  and  even 
thei-e  no  subscription  to  this  document  was  ever  required.^  The  Mo- 
ravians never  adopted  the  other  Lutheran  symbols,  least  of  all  the  For- 
mula of  Concord,  which  strict  Lutherans  regard  as  a  legitimate  devel- 
opment of  the  Augustana.  They  never  wished  to  be  considered,  nor 
were  they  recognized  as  Lutherans,  but  were  violently  assailed  by  them 
for  tlieir  alleged  doctrinal  latitudinarianism  and  various  excesses  dur- 
ing their  early  history.  Even  the  Pietists  for  a  period  made  common 
cause  with  their  orthodox  enemies  against  the  new  sect,  though  less  on 
doctrinal  grounds.  The  Moravians  claim  to  be  the  legitimate  descend- 
ants and  heirs  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  who  were  closely  connected 
w^itli  the  Waidenses,  and  had  their  own  Confessions  and  Catechisms  be- 
fore and  after  the  Reformation.  They  admitted  to  tlieir  communion 
Lutherans,  Pietists,  Calvinists,  Anglicans,  Λvithout  inquiring  into  their 
creed,  if  only  they  were  devont  Christians.  In  England  they  Λvere 
recognized  by  Parliament,  Avith  the  concurrence  of  the  bench  of  bish- 
ops, as  'an  ancient  Episcopal  Church'  (1749),  and  allowed  to  settle  hi 
the  American  colonies.  They  also  freely  associated  with  Wesleyans. 
They  M'ere  the  advocates  of  a  conservative  evangelical  union  of  three 
chief  types  of  doctrine^— the  old  Moravian  or  Bohemian,  the  Lutheran, 

'  After  ten  years'  banishment  from  Saxony,  Zinzendorf  secnred  in  1 748  recognition  of  liis 
congregation  as  Aui/sbun/ische  lieligionsvericandte  {Addicti  Auf/ustance  Conf.) — a  title  under 
.  which  the  IJeformed,  or  Calvinists,  were  included  in  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia. 

^Manual,  p.  !)"> :  'This  acknowledgment,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the  General  Syn- 
od, does  not  hind  the  conscience  of  any  member,  much  less  is  it  of  any  weight  in  those  prov- 
inces of  the  Unitj'  wliere  the  Augsburg  Confession  has  no  other  value  than  as  being  the  creed 
of  one  (the  Lutheran)  among  many  Churches  enjoying  equal  rights'  (Sjjnod.  Results  of 
1857,  p.  06). 

^  Lehrtropen  {τρόποι  παιδείας),  as  Zinzendorf  called  them.     He  meant  different  educational 
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and  the  Reformed — living  in  brotherly  harmony  as  a  true  unltas  fra- 
truing  and  having  their  common  centj-e  in  Christ.  They  rise  above  the 
boundaries  of  nationality  and  sect,  and  re])resent  a  real  catholicity  or 
nni\ersalism  of  creed  with  Christ  as  the  only  fundamental  article.  '  I 
know  of  no  other  foundation,'  says  Zinzendorf, '  but  Christ,  and  I  can 
associate  with  all  who  build  on  this  fonndation.'  lie  was  at  one  time 
even  open  to  a  project  of  nnion  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches 
and  all  sorts  of  Christian  sects,  but  he  learned  that  the  union  here  be- 
low must  be  spiritual  and  inward. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  great  German  theologian,  Schleier- 
machcr,  was  ci'adled  in  the  Mora\  ian  community,  and  conceived  there 
liis  love  for  Christian  union  and  personal  devotion  to  Christ,  which 
guided  him  through  the  labyrinth  of  speculation  and  skepticism,  and 
triumphed  on  his  death-bed.  He  shook  almost  every  dogma  of  ortho- 
doxy, and  was  Avilling,  if  necessary,  to  sacrifice  all,  if  he  could  only 
retain  a  perfect  and  sinless  Saviour. 

Zinzendorf's  theology  and  piety  passed  through  a  process  of  develop- 
ment— tirst  a  sound  evangelical  stage  (1723-1742),  then  a  period  of 
sickly  sentimentalisni  (1713-1750),  and,  last,  a  period  of  purification 
and  reconstruction  (1750-1700).'  These  phases  arc  reflected  in  the 
history  of  his  followers.  Encouraged  by  his  own  unguarded  language, 
in  poetry  and  prose,  about  the  luxurious  reveling  in  the  wounds  of  the 
Lamb,2  and  the  personal  intimacy  with  the  Saviour,  they  ran  into  Avild 
and  dangerous  excesses  of  an  overheated  imagination.  As  is  often 
the  case  in  the  history  of  religious  enthusiasm,  the  spirit  was  about 
to  end  in  the  flesh.^     But  Zinzendorf  himself,  honestly  confessing  his 

ways  of  God  atlajiteJ  to  tlie  varieties  of  national  and  individual  eliaracter.  Tiie  Lutlieran 
type  prevailed  among  tlie  Moravians  in  ISaxony,  the  Kefornicd  in  Holland  and  England. 
Tlie  Moravian  type  furnislicd  the  historical  base  and  a  jjcculiar  element  in  discipline  rather 
than  doctrine. 

'  See  especially  I'liit  and  P>nrkhardt. 

"Or  'Lambkin,' /,a/«7/(/ei«,  as  the  favorite  phrase  was.  The  side-wound  was  made  es- 
))ccially  prominent. 

^  r.ishop  Schweinitz  tlius  describes  this  period  {Moravian  Mamial,  pp.  :):>  sq.) :  'The  rela- 
tion between  Christ  and  iiis  ('lunch  was  described  in  language  more  highly  figurative,  and 
under  images  more  sensuous,  than  any  thing  found  even  in  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Λ  mania 
spread  to  s])irituali7,e,  especially  the  marriage  relation,  and  to  c.\]ness  holy  feelings  in  extrav- 
agant terms.  Hymns  abounded,  treating  of  the  passion  of  Jesus,  apostrophizing  the  wound 
ill  ins  side,  degrading  sacred  things  to  a  level  with  the  worst  jjuerilities,  and  ])ouring  forth 
sentimental  nonsense  like  a  flood  ;  while  services,  in  themselves  devotional  and  excellent, 
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share  of  responsibility,  recalled  his  followers  from  the  abyss  to  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  the  gospel. 

Tlie  purified  and  matured  system  of  the  Moravians  is  best  exhibited 
in  Spangenberg's  Idea  Fidei,  which  occupies  a  similar  position  among 
them  as  Melanchthon's  Loci  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  It  is  also  set 
forth  from  time  to  time  in  the  Synodlccd  ResiUts.  The  Synod  of  1869 
issued  the  folloΛving  summary  of  such  doctrines  as  are  deemed  most 
essential  to  salvation : 

'  1.  The  doctrine  of  the  total  depravity  of  luimaii  nature  :  that  there  is  no  healtli  in  man^ 
and  that  the  fall  absolutely  deprived  him  of  the  divine  image. 

'2.  The  doctrine  of  the  love  of  God  the  Father,  who  has  "chosen  us  in  Christ  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,"  and  "so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 

'3.  The  doctrine  of  the  real  godhead  and  the  real  manhood  of  Jesus  Christ :  that  God,  the 
Creator  of  all  tilings,  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  .and  has  reconciled  the  world  unto  himself; 
and  that  "he  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist." 

'4.  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  and  satisfaction  of  Jesus  Christ  for  ns :  that  he  "was 
delivered  for  our  offenses,  and  was  raised  again  for  our  justification  ;"  and  that  in  his  merits 
alone  we  find  forgiveness  of  sins  and  peace  with  God. 

*  5.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  operations  of  his  grace :  that  it  is  he  who 
works  in  us  the  knowledge  of  sin,  faith  in  Jesus,  and  the  witness  that  we  are  children  of  God. 

'6.  The  doctrine  of  tlie  fruits  of  faith:  that  faith  must  manifest  itself  as  a  living  and  ac- 
tive principle,  by  a  willing  obedience  to  the  commandments  of  God,  prompted  by  love  and 
gratitude  to  him  who  died  for  us. 

'In  conformity  with  these  fundamental  articles  of  faith,  the  great  theme  of  our  preaching  is 
Jesus  Christ,  in  \vhom  we  have  the  grace  of  the  Lord,  the  love  of  the  Father,  and  the  com- 
munion of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  regard  it  as  the  main  calling  of  the  Brethren's  Church  to 
proclaim  the  Lord's  death,  and  to  point  to  him,  "as  made  of  God  unto  us  wisdom,  and 
righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption."" 

were  changed  into  occasions  for  performances  more  in  keeping  with  the  stage  of  a  common 
theatre  than  with  the  sanctity  of  the  house  of  God.  In  short,  fanaticism  rioted  among  min- 
isters and  people,  and  spread  from  Herrnhaag  and  Marienborn  to  other  churches  both  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  and  in  England.  Those  in  America  escaped,  or  were  but  slightly  af- 
fected. This  continued  for  about  five  years,  reaching  its  climax  in  1749.  It  is  possible  that 
immoralities  of  life  may  have  occurred  in  single  instances,  although  there  are  no  positive 
proofs  of  this ;  the  great  majority  of  the  Brethren,  however,  Λvere  preserved  from  sucli  ex- 
tremes.' Similar  antinomian  excesses  occurred  in  the  Moravian  congregations  in  England 
(I7."il),  and  turned  Wesley  and  Whitefield  against  their  old  friends,  whom  they  charged  with 
neglecting  to  preach  the  law  either  as  a  schoolmaster  or  as  a  rule  of  life,  with  irreverent  senti- 
inentalism  and  superstitious  fopperies.  See  Tyerman, /.//e  of  John  IFes/e^,  Vol.  II.  pp.  9Γ> 
sqq.  (Harper's  ed.). 

'  Bishoj)  Schweinitz,  in  ]\I'Cliutock  and  Strong's  Cyrlop.  Vol.  VI.  p.  .'")87.  Comp.  his  Com- 
pend  of  Doctrine  in  XVII.  Articles,  compiled  from  the  authorized  publication  in  the  Mora- 
vian Manual,  pp.  !)5-100.  A  popular  statement  is  contained  in  the  Catechism  of  Christian 
Doctrine  for  tlie  Instruction  of  Youth  in  the  Cliurch  of  the  United  Brethren,  and  the  Epit- 
ome of  Christian  Doctrine  for  the  Instruction  of  Candidates  for  Confrmation  (various 
editions  in  German  and  English). 
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T.  O.  Summers) ;  by  L.  Tyer.man  (Lond.  and  New  York,  1872,  3  vols.);  Isaac  Taylor:  Wesley  and  Method- 
ism (Lond.  and  New  York,  1855);  James  II.  Rigg:  The  Living  Wesley  as  he  vas  in  his  Youth  and  tiis 
Prime  (Lond.  1875 ;  New  York  ed.  with  Introduction  by  Dr.  Hurst,  of  Drew  Theol.  Seminary).  Comp. 
Dr.  Rigg's  article  on  the  Chnrchmanship  of  John  Wesley,  in  the  'Contemporary  Review'  for  Sept.  1876. 

Charles  We4ey  (1708  to  1788),  by  Thomas  Jackson  (Lond.  1841,  2  vols.). 

George  Whitefield  (the  founder  of  Calvinistic  Methodism,  b.  1714,  d.  1770),  by  J.  Gillie  (Loud.  1772, 
1813);  by  RoitERT  Philip  (Lond.  1830;  also  in  German,  with  a  Preface  by  Tholuck,  Leipz.  1834);  by  L• 
Tyeuman  (London  and  New  York,  1S77,  2  vols.;  the  best). 

The  Oxford  Methodists :  Memoirs  of  Clayton,  Ingham,  Gambold,  Hervey,  atul  Broughton.  By  L.  Tyerman. 
London  and  New  York,  1873. 

Early  Methodist  Preachers.     Ed.  by  Thomas  Jackson  (Lond.  1839,  2  vols.). 

IV.  General  Histories  op  Methodism. 

Dr.  AiiEL  Stevens  (History  of  Methodism,  New  York  and  Lond.  1S.')S-61,  3  vols. ;  History  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  N.  Y.  186C-67,  4  vols. ;  Centenary  of  American  Methodism, 'N.Y.\S6b) ;  Dr.  Georgi: 
Smith  (Lond.  1857-62,  3  vols. ;  illustrated  popular  edition,  1864),  and  a  number  of  other  works.  For  a 
concise  summary,  see  Stevens's  art.  'Methodism,'  in  Johnson's  'Univers.  Cyclop.' Vol.  IIL  (1876).  Also 
for  popular  use,  James  Porter:  The  Hevised  Compendium  of  Methodism.  New  York,  1875.  Jacobv: 
Geschichte  des  Methodismtis.     Bremen,  1870. 

Comp.  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine.  London  (Weslcyau  Coiifeience  Office),  1778  to  1876  (xcix. 
vols.). 

The  Methodist  Quarterly  Reviexe.    New  York  (Nelson  &  Phillips),  Vols.  LVIII.  till  1876. 

M'Ci.iNTooK  AND  Strong's  Cyclopaedia  (New  York,  1873  sqq.,  so  far  6  vols.),  is  edited  by  Methodists, 
and  pays  special  attention  to  Methodist  and  Armiuiau  articles. 

V.    BlBLIOORAPHIOAL,  CRITICAL,  AN»   PoLE.MIOAL. 

Fur  tdic  auti-Melhodist  literature,  see  U.  C.  Decanver:  Catalogue  of  Works  in  Refutation  of  Methodism 
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from  its  Origin,  in  1729,  to  the  Present  Time.  Philn.  (John  Peiiiugton),  1S40.  Contains  in  alphabetical 
ordei•  the  titles  of  227  boolvs  and  sermons  ngaiiiBt  Methodism,  most  of  which  are  forgotten. 

G.  OsBORN  :  Outlines  of  Wesleiian  Bibliograplit).     London,  1809. 

M.  Souneckf.nbubgek:  Lehrbegriffe  der  kleineren  protest.  Kirchenparteicn.     1863,  pp.  103-151. 

JoH.  Jungst:  Amerikanischer  Mcthodisnms  in  Deutschland  und  R.  Pearsall  Smith.  Gotha,  1S75.  By 
the  same :  Wesen  und  Berechtigung  des  Methodismiis.    Gotha,  187G. 


CIIAEACTEli    OF    METHODISM. 

Methodism  is  the  most  successful  of  all  the  younger  offshoots  of  the 
Ilefoniiatioii.  In  one  short  century  it  has  become  one  of  the  largest 
denominations  in  England,  and  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  with 
missionary  stations  encircling  tiie  globe. 

The  founders  were  admirably  qualified  for  their  work,  and  as  well 
fitted  together  as  the  Eeformers.  John  Wesley  was  one  of  the  greatest 
preachers  and  organizers,  and  in  the  abundance  of  his  labors  perhaps 
the  most  apostolic  man  that  England  ever  produced.  As  a  revivalist 
of  practical  religion  he  may  be  called  the  English  Spener,  as  an  or- 
ganizer the  Protestant  Ignatius  Loyola.  Ilis  brother  Charles  occu- 
pies, next  to  "Watts,  the  first  place  in  English  hymnology,  and  sang 
Methodism  into  the  liearts  of  tlie  people.  Whitefield,  the  orator  and 
evangelist,  kindled  a  sacred  fire  in  two  hemispheres  which  bui'us  to 
this  day.  Their  common,  single,  and  sole  purpose  was  to  convert  sin- 
ners from  the  service  of  Satan  to  the  service  of  God,  by  means  of 
incessant  preaching,  praying,  and  woi'king.  For  this  end  they  were 
willing  to  spend  and  be  spent,  to  be  ridiculed,  reviled,  pelted  and  hoot- 
ed by  mobs,  maltreated  by  superiors,  and  driven  from  the  church  into 
the  street ;  for  this  they  would  in  another  age  have  suffered  tort- 
ure, mutilation,  and  death  itself  as  cheeifully  as  the  Puritans  did 
before  them.  The  practical  activity  of  these  great  and  good  men  was 
equaled  only  by  that  of  the  Reformers  in  the  theoretic  sphere.  Dur- 
ing the  fifty  years  of  his  itinerant  ministry,  John  AVesley  ti'aveled 
'a  quarter  of  a  million  of  miles,  and  preached  more  than  forty  thou- 
sand sermons."  Charles  Wesley  composed  over  six  thousand  religious 
poems,2  in  the  study,  in  the  pulpit,  on  horseback,  in  bed,  and  in  his  dy- 


1  Tyerman,  John  Wesley,  "Vol.  III.  p.  058  (Harper's  ed.)•  Dr.  Rigg  {The  Livin/j  Wesleij, 
Hurst's  ed.  p.  208)  remarks  tliat  Wesley  rode  ordinarily  si.\ty  miles  a  day,  and  not  seldom 
eighty  and  ninety  miles,  besides  preaching  twice  or  thrice. 

^  Osborn's  edition  contains  7()00  poems  of  Wesley,  inchiding  those  of  John,  who  com- 
posed all  the  translations  from  the  German. 
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iiig  lumr.'  "Whiteficld,  besides  traveling  tliiOugli  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  niade  seven  evangelistic  voyages  to  America,  turning  the 
ship  into  a  church,  and  'preached  in  four-and-thirty  years  upwards 
of  eighteen  thousand  sermons,  many  of  them  to  enormous  crowds, 
and  in  the  teeth  of  brutal  persecution.' 2  A  day  before  his  death  he 
preached  his  last  sermon  of  nearly  two  hours'  length  in  the  open 
air,  'Aveary  iti  the  work,  but  not  r^y  the  Avork'  of  his  Lord.  Fletcher 
labored  in  a  more  restricted  sphere,  as  Vicar  of  Madely,  but  just  as 
faithfully  and  devotedly,  visiting  his  people  and  the  poor  ignorant 
colliers  early  and  late,  in  rain  and  snow,  studying  intensely,  living 
all  the  while  on  bread  and  cheese  or  fruit,  and  exhibiting  an  an- 
gelic type  of  character,  so  that  Wesley,  fi-om  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance of  more  than  thirty  years,  gave  him  the  testimony  that  '  he 
never  heard  him  speak  an  improper  word  or  saw  him  do  an  improper 
action,'  and  that  he  never  knew  a  man  'so  inwardly  and  outward- 
ly devoted  to  God,  so  unblamable  in  every  respect.'^  The  pioneers 
of  Amei'ican  Methodism  wevc  animated  by  the  same  zeal.  I>islio[) 
Asbury,  '  in  the  forty-five  years  of  his  American  ministry,  preached 
about  16,500  sermons,  or  at  least  one  a  day,  and  traveled  about 
270,000  miles,  or  6000  a  year,  and  presided  in  no  less  than  224  an- 
nual conferences,  and  ordained  more  than  4000  preachers.'*  He  was 
ordained  bishop  (1784)  when  the  number  of  American  Methodists  fell 
below  15,000,  and  he  died  (1816)  when  it  exceeded  211,000,  with 
more  than  700  itinerant  preacliers. 

Methodism  owes  its  success  to  this  untiring  zeal  in  preaching  the 
gospel  of  the  new  birth  and  a  'full  and  free  salvation'  to  the  common 
people,  in  churches,  chapels,  and  the  open  air,  and  to  its  peculiar  meth- 
ods and  institutions — itinerancy,  missionary  bishops,  presiding  elders, 

'  When  Iiaidly  able  to  articulate  any  more,  he  dictated  to  his  wife  these  lines  : 

'In  Hffe  and  feebleness  extreme, 
Who  shall  a  helpless  worm  redeem? 
.Tesn.«,  my  only  hope  thou  art, 
Stren<;ih  of  my  failing  flesh  and  heart; 
Oh  could  I  catfh  a  smile  from  thee, 
And  drop  iulo  eternity !' 

''Tyerman,Vol.  III.  p.  78. 

^  f^ee  Wesley's  Funeral  i-'ermon  on  the  deatli  of  John  ΛΥ.  Fletcher,  who  was  a  French 
Swiss  by  birth  (de  la  Flcchicre),  born  at  Nyon.  Canton  de  Vaud,  1720,  educated  at  Geneva, 
died  at  Madcley,  17.H."».      His  chief  works  is  Checks  to  Antinom'uinism,  against  Calvinism. 

*  Stevens,  Ctnteiiiiri/  of  American  Methodism  (N.  Y.  18ϋΓ)),  p.  1)4. 
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lay  helpers,  class-meetings,  camp-meetings,  conferences,  and  sj'stematic 
collections.  Methodism,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  characterized  it,  is  '  Christian- 
ity in  earnest.'  It  works  powerfully  upon  the  feelings;  it  inspires 
preachers  and  membei's  with  enthusiasm;  it  gives  every  man  and  Avom- 
an  too  a  distinct  vocation  and  responsibility ;  it  '  keeps  all  at  work  and 
always  at  it,'  according  to  Wesley's  motto ;  it  knows  nothing  of  churches 
without  ministers,  or  ministers  Avithout  charges,  as  long  as  there  are 
sinners  to  be  converted  in  any  corner  of  the  globe.  Methodism  is  bet- 
ter organized  than  any  other  Protestant  denomination,  and  resembles 
in  this  respect  the  Church  of  Rome  and  its  great  monastic  orders.  It 
is  a  powerful  rival  of  that  Church.  It  has  an  efficient  machinery  with 
an  abundance  of  steam,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  pioneer  work  in 
a  new  country  like  America.  It  is  a  well-disciplined  army  of  conquest, 
though  not  so  good  an  army  of  occupation,  since  it  allows  so  many  '  to 
fall  away  from  grace,'  not  only  temporarily,  but  even  '  totally  and  final- 
ly.' Till  1872  the  laity  Λvas  excluded  from  participation  in  Church 
government  (and  is  so  still  in  England),  but  was  compensated  by  a 
large  liberty  in  the  sphere  of  worship,  in  class-meetings,  band-meetinf>-s, 
love-feasts,  which  tend  to  develop  the  social  and  emotional  element  in 
religion. 

METHODISM    AND    PURITANIS^Nl. 

Methodism  forms  the  third  great  wave  of  the  Evangelical  Protest- 
ant movement  in  England,  and  represents  the  idea  of  revival.  The 
Reformation  destroyed  the  power  of  the  papacy.  Puritanism  aimed 
at  a  more  thorough  Reformation  in  Church  and  State,  and  controlled 
for  a  time  the  civil  and  religious  life  of  the  nation.  Methodism  kept 
aloof  from  politics,  and  confined  itself  to  the  sphere  of  practical  re- 
ligion. Puritanism  was  animated  by  the  genius  of  Calvinism ;  Meth- 
odism, in  its  main  current,  by  the  genius  of  Arminianism.  Both  made 
a  deep  and  lasting  impression  upon  the  national  Church  from  which 
they  proceeded,  and  moulded  the  character  of  American  Christianity. 
The  Methodist  revival  checked  the  progress  of  skepticism  and  infidelitv 
Avhicli  had  beojun  to  set  in  with  deism.  It  broufjht  the  life  and  li'dit 
of  the  gospel  to  the  most  neglected  classes  of  society. 

If  evangelical  Christianity  to-day  has  a  stronger  hold  on  the  Ano-lo- 
Saxon  race  in  both  hemisphei'es  than  on  any  other  nation,  it  is  chieflv 
due  to  the  influence  of  Puritanism  and  Methodism. 
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KKLATION    TO    THE    UIILKCII    OF    ENGLAND, 

Method  ism  is  a  dau<^litei•  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  nursed 
in  tlie  same  University  of  Oxford  whicli,  a  century  later,  gave  rise  to 
the  Tractarian  school  in  the  opposite  direction  towards  Koine.  The 
'Holy  Club'  of  the  fourteen  Oxford  students  associated  for  prayer, 
holy  living,  and  working,  began,  like  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  friends,  with  a 
revival  of  earnest,  ascetic,  and  ritualistic  Iligh-Churchisni,  and  received 
the  name  'Methodists'  for  its  punctual  and  methodical  habits  of  de- 
votion. AVesley  was  at  first  so  exclusive  an  Episcopalian  that  lie 
shrank  from  street-preaching  and  lay -preaching,  and,  at  least  on  one 
occasion,  even  i-ebaptized  Dissenters.  13ut  his  contact  with  the  sim- 
ple-hearted, trustful,  and  happy  German  Moravians  (Peter  Bolder, 
Nitschmann,  and  Spangenberg)  whom  he  met  on  his  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic,  in  the  Colony  of  Georgia,  and  after  his  return,  led  to  his 
second  'conversion,' which  took  place  May  24-,  1738,  and  imparted  to 
iiis  piety  a  cheerfully  evangelical  and,  we  may  say,  a  liberal  Broad- 
Church  character.' 

He  now  entered  upon  his  independent  evangelistic  career,  yet  with 
no  idea  of  forming  a  separate  denomination.  His  object  was  simply 
to  revive  experimental  piety  within  the  limits  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
as  Spener  and  Francke  had  done  before  within  the  Lutheran  Confes- 
sion in  Germany.  Although  badly  treated  by  bishops  and  other  clei'gy, 
he  had  no  quarrel  with  the  authorities  in  Church  or  State,  but  only 
with  sin  and  Satan.  His  aim  was  to  build  the  city  of  God  and  to  save 
souls  Avithin  the  establishment,  if  possible  ;  without  it,  if  necessary.    He 

'  'At  tl:e  first,'  says  Dr.  Rigg  ('Contemporary  Review'  for  187G,  pp.  G'A)  sq.),  'with 
AVe.sley  faith  had  meant  tlie  intellectual  acceptance  of  tlie  creeds,  together  witii  the  submis- 
sion of  tlie  will  to  the  laws  and  services  of  the  Church.  .  .  .  Until  he  met  with  Bijhler,  he  iiad 
not  embraced,  scarcely,  it  would  seem,  had  conceived  the  idea  of  faith  as  being,  in  its  main ' 
element,  jiersonal  trust  and  self-surrender,  as  having  for  its  central  object  the  atonement  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  as  inspired  and  sustained  by  the  supernatm-ai  aid  and  concurrence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  .  .  .  AVesley  confessed  that  Buider's  teaching  was  true  gospel  teaching.  .  .  .  Here 
ended  his  High-Chuich  stage  of  life.  Here  began  his  work  as  an  evangelist  and  Church  re- 
vivalist. Λ11  dates  from  his  final  acce])tance  of  Biililer's  teaching  as  to  the  nature  of  faith.' 
J)r.  Stevens  >^i\\s{Ceiilennn/,  p.  31 ) :  '  Metliodism  is  indebted  to  Moravianism  for  not  only  some 
of  the  most  important  featiu'es  of  its  moral  discipline,  but  for  the  personal  conversion  of  both 
the  Wesleys.'  But  Wesley  was  converted  before  as  much  so  as  Luther  was  when  he  entered 
the  convent  of  Erfurt  several  years  before  he  experienced  his  second  or  evangelical  conver- 
sion to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  O.xford 
Tiactarians  were  converted  over  again,  or  backward,  Λvhen  they  joined  the  Church  of  Rome. 
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performed  indeed  some  iiiicanonical  acts  wliicli  led  ultimately  to  seces- 
sion, but  lie  did  it  from  necessity,  not  from  choice.  He  never  made 
common  cause  with  Dissenters.  lie  lived  and  died  in  the  Church  of 
his  fathers.  His  brother  Charles  was  even  more  conservative,  and 
took  great  offense  at  his  violation  of  the  canons. 

Had  tlie  Church  of  England  been  as  wise  and  politic  as  the  Church 
of  Home,  she  w^ould  have  encouraged  and  utilized  the  great  revival 
of  the  eighteenth  century  for  the  spread  of  vital  Christianity  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  might  have  made  tlie  Wesleyan  society  an  advocate 
of  her  own  interests  as  powerful  as  the  order  of  tlie  Jesuits  is  of  the 
Papacy.  Now,  after  a  century  of  marvelous  success,  the  founder  of 
Methodism  is  better  appreciated,  and  has  been  assigned  (1S7G)  a  place 
of  honor  among  England's  mighty  dead  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  English  Wcsleyans  continue  to  hold  a  middle  position  between 
the  Established  Chui'ch  and  the  Dissenters  proper,  but  tend  latterly 
more  to  Eree-Churchism. 

AMERICAN    METHODISM. 

In  the  United  States  the  Methodists  were  made  an  independent 
oi'ganization  with  an  episcopal  form  of  government  by  Wesley's  own 
act.  As  a  Tory  and  a  believer  in  political  non-resistance,  he  at  first 
Avrote  against  the  American  '  rebellion,'  but  accepted  the  providential 
result;  and,  considering  himself  as  a  'Scriptural  Episcopos,'  he  or- 
dained, on  the  second  day  of  September,  1784,  two  presbyters  (Richard 
Whatcoat  and  Thomas  Vase}-)  and  one  superintendent  or  bishop,  viz., 
the  Tiev.  Thomas  Coke,  LL.D.  (a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England), 
for  his  American  mission,  which  then  embraced  83  traveling  preachers 
and  14,988  members.'  This  was  a  bold  and  an  irregular  act,  but  a 
master-stroke  of  policy,  justified  by  necessity  and  abundant  success.^ 

'  Tlie  first  Methodist  society  in  America  was  formed  in  17G6,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
among  a  few  Irish  emigrants,  by  Philip  Embury,  a  local  preacher,  and  by  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Bar- 
bara Heck,  a  true  '  mother  in  Israel.'  Hence  Methodism  celebrated  its  centenary  in  18G6  with 
great  festivities. 

°  He  also  ordained  a  few  presbyters  for  Scotland  and  England  to  assist  him  in  administer- 
ing the  sacraments,  on  the  plea  that  the  regular  clergy  often  refused  to  admit  his  ])enple  to 
the  Lord's  tal)le.  At  the  Conference  of  17S8  he  consecrated  (according  to  Samuel  Bradburn's 
statement)  one  of  his  ))reachers  as  a  superintendent  or  bishop.  He  had  long  before  been 
convinced  by  Stillingfleet's  'Irenicon'  and  Lord  King's  'Primitive  Church'  that  bishops  and 
presbyters  were  originally  one  order,  and  that  diocesan  ej)iscopacy  was  not  founded  on  divine 

Vol.  I.— L  l  l 
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Bishop  Coke,  assiotcd  by  the  Eev.  P.  W.  Otterbein,  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  ordained,  according  to  Wesley's  direction,  Francis 
Asbury  to  the  office  of  joint  superintendent,  and  twelve  others  to  the 
office  of  presbyters,  at  the  first  General  Conference  held  in  Baltimore 
(Dec.  27, 1784).  These  were  the  first  Protestant  bishops  in  America, 
with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Samnel  Seabnr}',  who  Λvas  consecrated  a  few 
weeks  before  (Nov.  14, 1781),  at  Aberdeen,  as  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  diocese  in  Connecticut.^  In  a  sliort  time  the  society,  thus 
fully  organized,  overtook  older  denominations,  and  kept  pace  with  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  young  republic. 

The  separation  from  the  mother  Church  of  England  was  complete, 
but  her  blood  still  flows  in  the  veins  of  Methodism  and  shows  itself 
in  a  half-way  assent  to  her  doctrinal  standards  (as  far  as  they  admit 
of  an  Arminian  interpretation),  to  her  liturgy  (as  far  as  it  does  not 
encourage  sacerdotalism  and  ritualism  or  interfere  with  tlie  freedom 
of  worship),  and  to  her  episcopacy  (as  based  upon  expediency,  and 
not  on  the  divine  i-ight  of  succession). 

BKAKCIIES    OF   METHODISM. 

The  Methodist  Christians  in  England  and  America  arc  divided  into 
a  number  of  distinct  ecclesiastical  organizations  —  the  'Wesleyans,' 
the  '  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,'  the  '  Primitive  Methodists,'  the 
'Primitive  Wesleyans  of  Ireland,'  the  '  Bandroom  Methodists,'  the 
'Methodist  Protestant  Church,'  the 'Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists,'  the 
'Free  INIethodist  Church,'  the  'African  (Bethel  and  Zion)  Methodist" 
Episcopal  Cliurch,'  etc.  To  the  Methodist  family  belong  also  the 
'  Evangelical  Association '  (or  '  Albright's  Brethren,'  so  called  from 
Jacob  Albright,  a  Pennsylvania  German,  who  founded  this  society  in 
1800), and  the  'United  Brethren  in  Christ'  (founded  by  Philip  AVilliam 
Otterbein,  a  German  Reformed  minister,  d.  in  Baltimore,  1813). 

The  great  parent  body,  however,  are  the  AYesleyans  in  England 

right.  In  a  letter  to  his  brotlier  Charles  (178Γ))  he  calls  the  uninterrupted  episcopal  succes- 
sion 'a  fahlc  which  no  man  ever  did  or  can  prove.' — Kiffg,  1.  c.  p.  Gfi!).  For  a  full  discussion 
of  'Wcslev's  ordinalion  acts,  see  Stevens,  History  o/  Methodism,  Vol.  II.  ]ip.  1*1)'.)  siiq.,  and 
Tyerman,  John  Wfs/ei/.YiA.  II Γ.  pp.  4'iG  sqq. 

'  IJishop  Wiiitc,  of  Tennsvlvania,  was  not  consecrated  In•  the  Archbishop  of  (Canterbury 
until  Fel).  4,  1787,  the  consecration  being  delayed  and  nearly  frustrated  by  certain  impedi- 
ments. 
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and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ciiukch  in  tlie  United  States.  They 
far  outnumber  all  the  other  branches  put  together.  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  divided  in  1844  on  the  question  of  slavery  into 
'  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church '  (North);  and  '  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,'  but  measures  have  been  inaugurated  (1876) 
for  reuniting  them.  Similar  schisms  for  the  same  cause  rent  other 
Churches  before  the  civil  Λvar,  but  have  been  healed  or  will  be  healed, 
since  the  war  has  removed  the  difficulty.  The  Roman  Catholic,  and 
next  to  it  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  owing  to  their  conserva- 
tism, were  least  affected  by  the  disturbing  question  of  slavery,  and 
remained  intact. 

The  differences  between  the  various  branches  of  Methodism  refer 
to  the  episcopate,  the  relative  powers  of  the  bishops  and  the  general 
conference,  lay  representation,  and  other  matters  of  government  and 
discipline  which  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work.  The  doc- 
trinal creed  is  the  same  in  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  Whitefieldian 
Methodists,  who  are  Calvinists,  while  all  the  rest  are  Arminians. 


Note.— The  Ci/<hpcvcHa  of  M'Clintock  and  Strong, Λ^οΐ. ΛΤ.  p.  150,  gives  tlie  following 
list  of  Methodist  denominations,  with  the  date  of  their  organization  and  estimate  of  their 
ministers  and  church  members  in  1872: 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


Denomination. 


Me 


Wesleyan  Methodists 

VV'elsh"  Calviuistic  Methodists 

New  Connection  Methodists 

I'liniitive  Methodists 

Primitive  (Irehind)  Methodists 

Bil)le  Cliristians 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches. 

Wesleyan  Reform  Union 

Totals 


nay 

(1745) 
1T97 
1810 
1816 
1815 
18-.'8-49 
1S49 


3,15T 

?07 
2ϋΟ 

tar, 

85 
2.54 
312 

20 


5,238 


557,i»!l5 
58,577 
35,706 

K;  1,2211 
14,247 
26, 241 
68,(162 
9,3!»3 


931,450 


AMERICA. 


Deno 


Date  of 
Organization. 


Number  of 

Church 
Members. 


Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (in  1872) 

Methodist  ChiUTh  (Nou-Episcopal) 

United  Brethren 

Evani^elica!  Association  (Albrights) 

African  Methodist  Episcoiial 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  (Zion) 

Canada  Wesleyans 

Eastern  British  Aniericai)  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch  of  Canada 

Methodist  Protestants,  South 

American  Wesleyans  (Connection) 

Methodist  Episcopal  Chinch,  South  (in  1871)'... 

Free  Methodists 

Primitive  Methodists 

Totals 


1784 

1866 

1800 

1800 

1S16 

1819 

1828 

1854? 

182S 

1S30 

1843 

1844 

1860 


10,742 
624 

'632 
600 
694 

'Ϊ47 

228 

423 

about  250 

2,858 

about  90 

about  20 


1,458,441 
75,000 

Tsjie 

20,000 

164,000 

69,597 

10,118 

21,103 

60,000 

20,000 

600.900 

6,000 

2,000 


17,308       I      2,591,875 


*  This  does  not  include  the  colored  membership  now  separately  organized  as  the  Colored  Mtthodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
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§  110.  Methodist  Creeds. 

The  Ameiucaii  Methodists  have  three  classes  of  doctrinal  standards : 

1.  The  Twenty-five  Articles  of  Eeligion.'  They  were  prepared  by 
Jolm  AVesley,  f  roni  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England 
(together  Avith  an  abridgment  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer),  for 
the  American  Metliodists,  and  were  adopted  by  the  Conference  in  Bal- 
timore, 1784,  M'ith  the  exception  of  Article  XXIII.,  wdiich  recognizes 
the  United  States  as  '  a  sovereign  and  independent  nation,'  and  which 
was  adopted  in  1804.  These  articles  are  now  unalterably  fixed,  and 
can  neither  be  revoked  nor  changed.^ 

2.  John  Wesley's  Sermons  and  Notes  on  the  ISTew  Testament.  They 
are  legally  binding  only  on  the  British  Wesleyans,  but  they  are  in  fact 
as  highly  esteemed  and  as  much  nsed  by  American  Methodists,  and 
constitute  the  life  of  the  denomination.  AVhen  eighty-one  years  of  age 
(Feb.  28,  1784),  Wesley,  in  his  famous  Deed  of  Declaration,  which  is 
called  the  Magna  Charta  of  Methodism,  bequeathed  the  property  and 
government  of  all  his  chapels  in  the  United  Kingdom  (then  359  in 
number)  to  the  'Legal  Hundred,'  i.  <?.,  a  conference  of  one  hundred 
of  his  traveling  preachers  and  their  successors,  on  condition  that  they 
should  accept  as  their  basis  of  doctrine  his  Notes  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  four  volumes  of  Sermons  which  had  been  published  by 
him  or  in  his  name  in  or  before  1771.^  These  sermons  are  fifty-eight 
in  number,  and  cover  the  common  faith  and  duties  of  Christians,*  but 
contain  at  the  same  time  the  doctrines  which  constitute  the  distinctive 
creed  of  Methodism.^  The  Notes  on  the  New  Testament  are  for  the 
most  part  a  popular  version  of  Bengel's  Gnomon. 

"  See  Vol.  III.  pp.  76G  sqq.  Comp.  also  Emory.  History  of  the  Discipline,  cli.  i.  §  2 ; 
Comfort,  Exjwsition  of  the  Articles  (New  York,  1847) ;  Jimeson,  Notes  on  the  Tu-cntij-fice 
Articles  (Cincinnati,  1853). 

'  'The  General  Conference  shall  not  revoke,  alter,  or  change  our  Articles  of  Religion,  nor 
cstabliiih  any  new  standards  or  rules  of  doctrine  contrary  to  our  present  existing  and  estab- 
lislied  st.andards  of  doctrine.'  This  article  can  not  be  amended  {Discipline,  p.  51).  The 
Cicneral  Conference  is  the  highest  of  the  live  judicatories,  and  the  only  legislative  body  of 
the  Methodist  Ej)isco))al  Church. 

'  Tyerman,  Vol.  III.  pp.  417  sqq. 

*  Thirteen  discourses  are  on  the  Sermon  on  the  INIount,  chiefly  ethical ;  two  are  funeral 
discourses  (on  the  death  of  Wiiiteficld  and  Fletcher);  one  on  the  cause  and  cure  of  earth- 
quakes ;  one  on  the  use  of  money. 

'On  Salvation  by  Eaith  ;   Sciiptural  Clnistianity  ;   Original  Sin;  Justification  by  Faith; 
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3.  The  Book  of  Discipline  and  several  Catecliisms,  one  published  in 
1852,  another  in  1868  (by  Dr.  Xast),  are  at  least  secondary  standards 
for  the  American  Methodists. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  Methodist  creed  are  not  logically  for- 
mulated, like  those  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches.  It  allows 
a  liberal  margin  for  further  theological  development.  John  Wesley, 
though  himself  an  able  logician  and  dialectician,  sought  Christianity 
more  in  practical  principles  and  sanctified  affections  than  in  orthodox 
formulas,  and  laid  greater  stress  on  the  oecumenical  consensus  whicli 
unites  than  on  the  sectarian  dissensus  which  divides  the  Christians. 
The  General  Rules,  or  recognized  terms  of  membership,  for  the  original 
Methodist  'societies'  (not  churches),  are  ethical  and  practical,  and  con- 
tain not  a  single  article  of  doctrine.  Thej'•  require  'a  desire  to  flee 
the  wrath  to  come  and  be  saved  from  sin,'  and  to  avoid  certain  spe- 
cific vices. 

Nevertheless  Methodists  claim  to  have  more  doctrinal  harmony 
than  many  denominations  Avhich  impose  a  minute  creed.  There  is  a 
Methodist  system  of  doctrine  and  a  Methodist  theology,  however  elas- 
tic they  may  be.  But  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  their 
standard  writers  as  to  the  degree  of  originality  and  completeness 
of  this  system  and  its  relation  to  other  confessions.  We  may  dis- 
tinguish an  American  and  an  English  view  on  the  subject. 

An  ingenious  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to  raise  the  Methodist 
creed  to  the  importance  and  dignity  of  a  fourth  confession  or  symbolical 
system  alongside  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Lutheran,  and  the  Cal- 
vinistic,  and  far  above  them.  According  to  Dr.  AVarren,  Catholicism 
makes  salvation  dependent  upon  a  meritorious  co-operation  of  man 
Avitli  God,  and  is  essentially  pagan  ;  Calvinism  makes  salvation  depend 
exclusively  on  the  eternal  decree  and  free  grace  of  God,  and  views 
Christianity  from  the  stand-point  of  the  Old  Testament ;  Lutheranism 
derives  salvation  from  the  personal  relation  of  man  to  the  means  of 
grace  (the  Word  and  Sacraments),  and  views  Christianity  from  the 
stand-point  of  justification  by  faith  alone;  Methodism  makes  salvation 
exclusively  dependent  upon  man's  own  free  relation  to  the  illuminating, 
renewing,  and  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  represents 

Free  Grace  ;  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit  (three  sermons) ;  on  Christian  Perfection.     It  is  singu- 
lar there  is  not  one  sermon  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will. 
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the  staiul-point  of  Christian  perfection.  Calvin  retains  the  Christians 
niRler  tlic  dispensation  of  the  Father,  Liitlier  under  the  dispensation 
of  tlie  Son,  Wesley  leads  them  into  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit.  The 
iirst  confines  salvation  to  the  favorite  number  of  the  elect;  the  second 
liinds  it  to  the  baptismal  font,  the  altar,  and  the  pul[)it;  the  third  offers 
it  freely  to  all.  Calvin's  ideal  Christian  is  a  servant  of  God,  Luther's 
a  child  of  God,  Wesley's  a  perfect  man  in  the  full  stature  of  Christ.' 

Eni^lish  Methodists  claim  for  their  system  a  humbler  position,  and 
represent  it,  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  the  founders,  as  a  lib- 
eral evangelical  modification  of  the  Anglican  creed,  with  some  orig- 
inal doctrines  to  which  they  attach  great  importance.^ 

'  Si/st.  Theol.  Vol.  I.  pp.  90,  99,  119,  140,  149,  16G.  Dr.  Wniren  (who  is  now  President 
of  the  Methodist  University  in  Boston)  wrote  this  able  book  (which  is  as  yet,  187G,  unfinished) 
while  in  Germany,  and  nnder  the  stimulus  of  the  generalizing  theories  of  some  German 
divines.  Zinzendorf  had  made  a  somewhat  similar  distinction  between  the  Lutheran,  Re- 
formed, and  Moravian  types  of  doctrine  {Lehrtropen),  but  comi)rehended  them  all  in  his 
brotherhood.  James  Martineau,  from  the  Unitarian  point  of  view,  represents  Luther,  Calvin, 
and  Wesley  as  the  representatives  of  the  orthodox  gospel  in  three  dialects  {Studies  of  Ckris- 
tidiitty,  London,  ]87.'5,  pp.  399  sq.). 

"^  Professor  Wiiliam  13.  Pope,  of  Didsbury  College,  Manchester,  one  of  the  leading  Wes- 
leyan  divines,  makes  the  following  statement  concerning  the  creed  of  the  English  Metho- 
dists (in  the  Introduction  to  his  translation  of  Winer's  Com/iarative  Vieiv  of  (he  Doctrines 
and  Confessions  of  the  vm-ioiis  Communities  of  Christendom,  Edinb.  1873,  pp.  Ixxvi.-lxxviii.): 
'It  may  be  said  that  English  Methodism  lias  no  distinct  articles  of  faith.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  no  commimity  in  Christendom  is  more  effectually  hedged  about 
by  confessional  obligations  and  restraints.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  distinction  of 
creeds,  confessions,  and  standards.  Methodism  combines  the  three  in  its  doctrinal  consti- 
tution after  a  manner  on  the  whole  ])eculiar  to  itself.  ^Materially  if  not  formally,  virtually 
if  not  actually,  imjilicitly  if  not  avowedly,  its  theology  is  bound  by  the  ancient  oecumenical 
(.^reeds,  by  the  Articles  of  the  English  Church,  and  by  comprehensive  standards  of  its  own, 
tlie  peculiarity  of  its  maintenance  of  tliese  respectively  having  been  detei  mined  by  the  specific 
circumstances  of  its  origin  and  consolidation — circumstances 'vith  which  it  is  not  our  business 
iiere  to  enter.  In  common  with  most  Christian  Churches  it  holds  fast  tlie  Catholic  Symbols ;  the 
Apostolical  and  Nicene  are  extensively  used  in  the  Liturgy,  and  the  Athanasian,  not  so  used, 
is  accepted  so  far  as  concerns  its  doctrinal  type.  The  doctrine  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  Enghmd  is  the  doctrine  of  Methodism.  This  assertion  must,  of  course,  be  taken  broadly, 
as  subject  to  many  qualifications.  For  instance,  the  Connection  has  never  avowed  the  Arti- 
cles as  its  Confession  of  Faith  ;  some  of  those  Articles  have  no  meaning  for  it  in  its  j)resent 
constitution ;  others  of  them  are  tolerated  in  their  vague  and  doubtful  bearing,  rather  than 
accepted  as  definitions;  and,  finally,  many  Methodists  would  prefer  to  disown  any  relation  to 
them  of  any  kind.  Still  tlie  verdict  of  the  historical  theologian,  who  takes  a  com|)reliensive 
view  of  the  estate  of  Christendom,  in  regard  to  the  history  and  development  of  Christian  truth, 
wDidd  locate  the  Methodist  community  under  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  lie  would  draw  his 
inference  from  the  posture  towards  them  of  the  early  founders  of  the  system  ;  and  he  would 
not  fail  to  mark  that  the  American  branch  of  the  family,  which  has  spread  simultaneously 
with  its  European  branch,  has  retained  the  Articles  of  the  English  (^lurch,  with  some  neces- 
sary modifications,  as  the  basis  of  its  Confession  of  Faith.     Setting  aside  the  Articles  that  have 
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THE    SElSn-ANGLICAN    DOCTRINES. 

Tlie  Twentj-five  Articles  represent  the  doctrines  wliicli  Methodism 
holds  in  common  with  other  evangelical  Churches,  especially  with  the 
Church  of  England.  They  are  an  abridgment  of  the  Thirtj'-ninc  Ar- 
ticles of  Religion,  with  a  view  to  simplify  and  to  liberalize  them. 
Wesley  omitted  the  political  articles,  which  apply  only  to  England, 
and  those  articles  which  are  strongly  Augustinian,  especially  Article 
17,  of  Predestination  (which  teaches  unconditional  election  to  salvation 
and  the  perseverance  of  the  elect),  Art.  13,  of  Woi-ks  before  Justilica- 
tion  (which  are  said  to  have  the  nature  of  sin),  and  Ai-t.  8  (which 
indorses  the  three  Creeds).     On  the  other  hand.  Art.  10,  of  Free  Will, 

to  do  with  discipline  lather  than  doctrine,  the  Methodists  universally  hold  the  remainder  as 
tenaciously  as  any  of  those  who  sign  them,  and  with  as  much  consistency  as  the  great  mass 
of  English  divines  who  have  given  them  an  Arminian  interpretation.  That  is  to  say,  where 
they  diverge  in  doctrine  from  the  Westminster  Confession,  Methodism  holds  to  them;  while 
this  Confession  rather  expresses  their  views  on  Presbyterian  Church  government.  It  may 
suffice  to  say  generally  on  this  subject,  that  so  far  as  concerns  the  present  volume  [of  ^Viπer], 
every  quotation  from  the  English  Articles  may  stand,  if  justly  interpieted,  as  a  representative 
of  the  Methodist  Confession. 

'Finally,  we  have  the  Methodist  Standards,  belonging  to  it  as  a  society  witliin  a  Church, 
which  entirely  regulate  the  faith  of  the  community,  but  are  binding  only  upon  its  ministers. 
Those  Standards  are  to  be  found  iu  certain  rather  extensive  theological  writings  which  have 
none  of  the  features  of  a  Confession  of  Faith,  and  are  never  subscribed  or  accepted  as  such. 
More  particularly,  they  are  some  Sermons  and  Expository  Notes  of  John  Wesley  ;  more  gen- 
erally, these  and  other  writings,  catechisms,  and  early  precedents  of  doctrinal  definition;  taken 
as  a  whole,  they  indicate  a  standard  of  experimental  and  practical  theology  to  which  the 
teaching  and  preaching  of  its  ministers  are  universally  conformed.  What  that  standard 
prescribes  in  detail  it  would  be  impossible  to  define  here.  .  .  .  Suffice  that  the  Methodist 
doctrine  is  what  is  generally  termed  Arminian,  as  it  regards  tlie  relation  of  the  human  race 
to  redemption  ;  that  it  lays  great  stress  upon  the  personal  assurance  which  seals  the  personal 
religion  of  the  believer;  and  that  it  includes  a  strong  testimony  to  the  office  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  entire  renewal  of  the  soul  in  holiness,  as  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  covenant 
of  grace  upon  earth.  It  may  be  added,  though  only  as  an  historical  fact,  that  a  rigorous 
maintenance  of  this  common  standard  of  evangelical  doctrine  has  been  attended  by  the  pies- 
ervation  of  a  remarkable  unity  of  doctrine  throughout  this  large  communion.' 

Dr.  Whedon,  the  editor  of  the  'Methodist  Quarterly  lieview,'  in  a  notice  of  Pope's  Winer 
(October  No..  1873,  pp.  G80  sqq.),  enters  'Ids  firm,  fraternal  protest  against  being  recorded 
before  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  training  under  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  tlie  Church  of 
England,' and  says,  'The  entire  body  of  Methodists  of  the  United  States  no  more  hold  tlie 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  doctrinally,  than  they  do  the  Westminster  Confession.  They  reject  a 
large  share  of  both  for  the  same  reason,  namely,  that  they  are,  in  their  proper  interpretation, 
Calvinistic.  Nor  does  this  Confession  express  their  views  on  Presbyterian  Church  govern- 
ment :  for  the  Confession  affirms  tlie  divine  obligation  of  Presbyterianism,  and  tiie  large 
bodv  of  American  Methodists  believe  in  the  right  of  a  voluntary  ejiiscopacy.' 
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wliic^li  teaches  (with  Augustine,  Luther,  and  Calvin)  the  natural  inabil- 
ity of  man  to  do  good  works  without  the  grace  of  God,  is  literally  re- 
tained (Meth.  Art.  8). 

:\Iinor  doctrinal  changes  were  made  in  Art.  2  (Art.  2),  where  the 
clauses  '  begotten  from  everlasting  of  the  Father,'  and  '  of  her  [the 
Viro-in's]  substance,'  are  omitted  (either  as  doubtful  or  lying  outside 
of  a  creed) ;'  in  Art.  9  (7),  where  the  last  clauses,  which  affirm  the  con- 
tinuance of  original  sin  in  the  regenerate,  are  left  out  (as  inconsistent 
with  Wesley's  view  of  perfection);  in  Art.  16  (12),  where  'sin  after 
justification'  is  substituted  for  'sin  after  baptism'  (to  avoid  the  doc- 
trine of  baptismal  regeneration);  in  Art.  25  (IG),  of  the  Sacraments, 
where  the  words  '  sure  witnesses  and  effectual,'  before  '  signs  of  grace,' 
are  stricken  out  (which  betrays  a  lowering  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacra- 
ments);  in  Art.  3•!  (22),  where  'traditions  of  the  Church'  are  changed 
into  '  Rites  and  Ceremonies.' 

These  omissions  and  changes  are  significant,  and  entirely  consistent 
Avith  Methodism,  but  they  are  negative  rather  than  positive.  Wesley 
eliminated  the  latent  Calvinism  from  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  but  did 
not  put  in  his  Arminianism,  nor  his  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Witness 
of  the  Spirit  and  Christian  Perfection,  leaving  them  to  be  derived 
from  other  documents  of  his  own  composition. 

THE    ΛΚΜΙΝΙΑΝ    DOCTRINES. 

The  five  points  in  which  Arminius  differed  from  the  Calvinistic  sys- 
tem are  clearly  and  prominently  brought  out  in  Wesley's  writings, 
though  mostly  in  the  form  of  popular  and  practical  exposition  and  ex- 
hortation, lie  put  the  name  of  Arminius  on  his  periodical  organ,  and 
struck  the  keynote  to  the  Arminian  tone  of  Methodist  preaching.  The 
Arniinian  features  of  Methodism  are,  freedom  of  the  Λνίΐΐ  (taken  in  the 
sense  of  lihevum  arbitrlum^  or  power  of  contiary  choice)  as  necessary 
to  responsibility;  self-limitation  of  divine  sovereignty  in  its  exercise 

'  Kmory,  in  his  Histori/  of  the  Discipline,  inserts  the  chmse,  '  begotten  of  evedusting  from 
tiic  Kiiihcr,'  lis  :Kl(i|>teil  in  1784,  but  omitted  in  1 7SG  and  in  later  editions,  perhaps  by  typo- 
Kniiihieal  ermr.  Λ  Melhodist  correspondent  (Uev.  D.  Λ.  'Whedon)  suggests  to  me  that 
Wesloy  may  have  made  u  distinction  between  tlie  eternal  Sonship  and  the  eternal  (feneration, 
and  may  have  maintained  the  former,  hut  questioned  the  latter  as  referring  to  the  manner 
ratiier  tiian  the  fact.  Prof.  Pope,  the  latest  Methodist  writer  on  Dogmatics,  avoids  this 
quotionas  belonging  to  tlie  transcendental  mysteries  {Christ.  Thcol.  p.  212). 
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and  dealings  with  free  agents ;  foreknowledge  as  preceding  and  con- 
ditioning foreordination ;  nniversality  of  redemption ;  resistibility  of 
divine  grace  ;  possibility  of  total  and  final  apostasy  from  the  state  of 
regeneration  and  sanctilication. 

Calvinism  and  Methodism  agree  in  teaching  man's  salvation  by  God's 
free  grace,  in  opposition  to  Pelagianism  and  Semipelagianism.  But 
Calvinism  traces  salvation  to  the  eternal  purpose  of  God,  and  confines 
it  to  the  elect ;  Methodism  makes  it  dependent  on  man's  free  accept- 
ance of  that  grace  which  is  offered  alike  to  all  and  on  the  same  terms. 
Calvinism  emphasizes  the  divine  side,  Methodism  the  hnman.'  Herein 
Methodism  entirely  agrees  with  Arminianism,  and  is  even  more  em- 
phatically opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  absolute  predestination,  limited 
atonement,  and  the  perseverance  of  saints  tlian  Arminius  was,  who  left 
the  last  point  undecided. 

AVesley  began  the  thunder  against  the  imaginary  horrors  and  blasphe- 
mies of  Calvinism  which  has  since  resounded  from  innumerable  Meth- 
odist pulpits.  He  defines  predestination  to  be  'an  etei-nal,  unchange- 
able, irresistible  decree  of  God,  by  virtue  of  which  one  part  of  man- 
kind are  infnllibl}^  saved,  and  the  rest  infallibly  damned;  it  being 
impossible  that  any  of  the  former  should  be  damned,  or  that  any  of 
the  latter  should  be  saved ;'  and  then  he  goes  on  to  show  that  this  doc- 
trine makes  all  preaching  useless ;  that  it  makes  void  the  ordinance 
of  God ;  that  it  tends  directly  to  destroy  holiness,  meekness,  and  love, 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  religion,  zeal  for  good  works,  and  the 
whole  Christian  revelation ;  that  it  turns  God  into  a  hypocrite  and  de- 
ceiver; that  it  overturns  his  justice,  mercy,  and  truth,  and  represents 
him  'as  worse  than  the  devil,  more  false,  more  cruel, and  more  unjust' 
'Tliis,'  he  says,  'is  the  blasphemy  clearly  contained  in  the  horrible  de- 

*  Dr.  "Warren,  I.  c.  p.  140,  states  the  difference  in  an  extreme  form,  Avhich  would  sub- 
ject Methodism  to  the  charge  of  downright  Pehigianism  :  'Nach  der  Metliodhtischen  Anf- 
fassung  cles  Heilsver/ia/lnisses  Gottes  una  dfs  Menschen  hangt  das  Heil  oder  Nicht-He'il  eines 
jeden  Menschen  Jediglich  von  seinem  eigenen  freien  Yerhcdten  gegeniiher  den  erleuchienden, 
ernetiernden  vnd  heiligenden  Einwirhunqen  des  heiligen  Geistes  ab.  Ver/ia/t  man  sich  gegen- 
iiher diesen  Einwirkungen  empfanglich,  so  wird  vian  hier,  nnd  einst  dort,  selig  werden  ;  ver- 
srhliesst  jnan  sein  Herz  gegen  dieselbeii,  so  tvird  man  hiei;  vnd  an/'  ewig  im  Tode  verbleiben. 
Mit  dieser  GrundanscJumimg  hangen  aUe  sonstigen  Eigenthiindichkeiten  des  Methodismus,  wie 
z.  B.  seine  eigenthumliche  Freiheitslehre,  seine  Betonung  der  Wirksamkeit  des  heiligen  Geistes, 
seine  Lehre  von  der  rhristlichen  VoUkommenheit,  iind  dergleichen,  eng  zusammen.  Seinem  in- 
versten  Geist  una  Wesen  nach  ist  er  eine  Avjfassung  des  C/iri  stent  hums  vom  Standpunhte  der 
christlichen  YoUkommenheit  oder  der  νϋΐ/igen  Liebe.' 
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crcc  of  predestination,  and  for  this  I  abhor  it  (liowever  I  love  the  per- 
sons who  assert  it).'  To  this  decree  he  sets  over  the  other  decree,  '  I 
will  set  before  the  sons  of  men  life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing; 
and  the  sonl  that  chooseth  life  shall  live,  as  the  soul  that  chooseth 
death  shall  die.'  The  elect  arc  all  those  who  'suffer  Christ  to  make 
them  alive." 

The  Λ-ehenience  of  this  oi)position  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination 
must  be  explained  in  part  from  the  subjective  and  emotional  nature 
of  Methodist  piety,  which  exposes  it  much  more  to  an  antinonn'an 
abuse  of  this  doctrine  than  is  the  case  with  the  calm  intellectual 
tendency  of  Calvinism. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  'evangelical'  Arminianism  of  Wes- 
ley, as  it  is  called,  differs  from  the  Dutch  Arminianism,  as  developed 
by  Episcopius  and  Limborch,  and  inclines  as  much  towards  Augustin- 
ianism  as  Arminianism  inclines  towards  Pelagianism.  In  this  respect 
it  resembles  somewhat  the  Luthei'an  anthropology  of  the  Formula  of 
Concord,  though  it  differs  altogether  from  its  christology  and  sacra- 
meutalism. 


'  Sermon  liv.,  on  Free  Grace  (Rom.  viii.  32),  preadied  at  Bristol.  It  follows  immediately 
after  the  eulogistic  funeral  discourse  on  tlie  Calvinistic  Wliitefield.  His  brotlier  Charles 
wrote  a  polemical  i>oem  on  '  Tlie  Horrible  Decree,'  in  which  his  poetic  genius  left  him,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  specimens : 

'  Ο  Horrible  Decree, 

Worthy  of  wlieiice  it  came! 
Forgive  their  hellif-h  bl;ti<phemy, 
Who  chiuge  it  ou  the  Lamb.' 

'To  limit  Thee  they  dare, 

Blasi)lieme  Thee  to  Thy  face. 
Deny  their  fellow-worms  a  share 
lu  Thy  redeeming  grace.' 

In  another  poem,  on  '  Predestination,'  he  prays: 

'Increase  (if  that  cnn  be) 

The  perfect  hate  I  feel 
To  Satan's  Honnir.i.E  DiconrE, 

That  genuine  child  of  liell ; 
Which  feigns  thee  to  pass  by 

The  most  of  Adam's  race, 
And  leave  them  in  their  blood  to  die, 

Shut  out  from  saviug  grace." 

How  infinitely  superior  to  these  polemical  effusions  is  his  genuine  hymn: 

'Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,' 

which  a  Calvinist  mav  sing  as  heartily  as  a  pious  Methodist  will  join  in  his  antagonist's  (Top- 
lady's)  : 

'  Rock  of  .\ge9,  cleft  for  mc.' 
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1.  Methodism  holds  a  much  stronger  view  of  original  sin  than  Armin- 
ianism,  and  regards  it  not  simply  as  a  disease  or  weakness,'  but  as  a  total 
depi'avity  that  unfits  man  altogether  for  co-operation  with  the  grace  of 
God  towards  conversion.  AVeslej,  Fletcher,  and  AVatson  describe  this 
natural  corruption  in  consequence  of  Adam's  fall  in  the  darkest  col- 
ors, almost  surpassing  the  descriptions  of  Augustine,  Luther,  and  Cal- 
vin ;  but  they  deny  the  personal  responsibility  of  Adam's  posterity  for 
his  fall  or  the  doctrine  of  original  guilt ;  and  herein  they  agree  Avith 
the  Ai-minians  and  the  Quakers. 

2.  Methodism  teaches  the  freedom  of  will  as  a  gift  of  proven ient 
grace,  which  is  given  to  every  man  as  a  check  and  antidote  to  original 
sin ;  while  Arminianism,  with  its  milder  view  of  the  fall,  allows  man 
a  certain  freedom  of  will  in  a  weakened  state  as  an  inherent  and  in- 
lieritcd  power  of  nature. 

3.  Methodism  lays  greater  stress  on  the  subjective  experience  of 
conversion  and  regenei'ation.  Its  preaching  is  essentially  radical  evan- 
gelistic revival  preaching,  which  rouses  the  sinner  to  a  sense  of  his 
danger,  and  the  paramount  necessity  of  an  immediate,  sudden,  and 
radical  change  of  heart  and  life. 

THE    ORIGINAL    DOCTRINES    OF   METUODISM. 

To  these  modifications  of  Arminianism  must  be  added  a  few  doc- 
trines which  Methodism  claims  as  its  own  contributions  to  the  better 
understanding  of  the  Christian  system. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  universality  of  divine  grace,  not  only  in  its 
intention,  but  in  its  actual  offer.  Herein  Methodism  resembles  the 
Quaker  doctrine  of  universal  light.  It  is  assumed — on  the  ground  of 
Paul's  parallel  between  tlie  first  and  second  Adam  (Eom.  v.)— that  all 
men  are  born  into  an  order  of  saving  grace,  as  well  as  into  an  order 
of  sin.  Adam  brought  a  universal  seed  of  death,  but  Christ  brought  a 
universal  seed  of  life,  which  is  available  for  all  who  do  not  reject  it.^ 

'  Episcopius  calls  tlie  peccatum  orif/inis  an  injirmitns  or  cahtmitas  or  waluin,  but  not  a 
malum  ctilpce  and  viahiin  pcence.  Liinborch  calls  it  malum  naturule,  not  jieccatum  nostri  re- 
spec.Ui.     k^ee  Winer,  Comp.  Sipnh.  pp.  60  sqq. 

'  'No  man  living,'  says  Wesley,  'is  without"  some  preventing  grace,  and  every  degree  of 
grace  is  a  degree  of  life.  There  is  a  measure  of  free  will  supernaturally  restored  to  every 
man,  together  witli  tliat  supernatural  light  which  enlightens  every  man  that  conieth  into 
this  world.'  'That  by  the  offense  of  one.  judgment  came  upon  all  men  (all  born  into  the 
world)  unto  condemnation,  is  an  undoubted  truth,  and  afiects  every  infant  as  well  as  every 
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For  1•ν  virtue  of  the  univci-sal  atonement,  man,  thongh  born  in  sin,  is 
held  liiiiltlcss  nntil  he  arrives  at  the  point  of  personal  responsibility. 

While  liomanism  and  Lutheranism  save  those  only  who  are  brought 
into  contact  with  the  Chnrch  and  the  Sacraments,  Calvinism  those  only 
ΛνΙιο  are  elect  from  eternity,  Methodism  brings  the  opportunity  of  sal- 
vation to  all  men  in  this  present  life,  though  in  different  forms  and  de- 
grees, so  that  they  are  actually  saved  if  they  do  not  incur  the  guilt  of 
rejecting  salvation  by  unbelief.  Hence  all  children  are  saved  if  they  die 
before  they  commit  actual  sin.  Though  born  in  sin,  they  are  not  held 
guilty  before  the  age  of  responsible  agency.  They  are  saved  by  the 
same  power  of  the  universal  atonement  which  saves  adults ;  though 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  regeneration  of  infants  before 
death.'  On  the  same  ground  all  heathen  may  be  saved  who  do  not 
neglect  their  opportunities.     Ability  and  opportunity  are  the  measure 

adult  person.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  by  the  righteousness  of  One,  the  free  gift  came  upon 
ail  men  (all  born  into  the  world — infiints  and  adults)  unto  justification.'  D.  1).  Whedon 
{Bibliotli.  Sacra,  18G2,  p.  2Γ)8):  'Under  the  redemptive  system,  the  man  is  born  into  the 
world,  from  Adam,  a  depraved  being.  It  is  as  a  depraved  being  that  he  becomes  an  Ego. 
But  instantly  after,  in  the  order  of  nature,  he  is  met  by  the  provisions  of  atonement.'  '  Every 
luiman  being,'  says  Warren,  '  has  a  measure  of  grace  (unless  he  has  cast  it  away),  and  those 
who  faithfully  use  this  intrusted  gift  will  be  accepted  of  God  in  the  day  of  judgment,  whether 
Jew  or  Greek,  Christian  or  heathen.  lu  virtue  of  Christ's  mediation  between  God  and  the 
fallen  race,  all  men  since  the  first  promise,  Gen.  iii.  !'>,  are  under  an  economy  of  grace,  and 
the  only  difference  between  them  as  subjects  of  the  moral  government  of  God  is  that,  while 
all  have  grace  and  light  enough  to  attain  salvation,  some,  over  and  above  this,  have  more  and 
others  less'  (Vol.  I.  pp.  14G  sq.).  Pope  (pp.  239-248)  distinguishes  this  doctrine  from  the 
Augustinian,  Pelagian,  Semipelagian,  Tridentine,  Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  and  Arminian,  and 
says  that  there  is  no  doctrine  which  '  so  irresistibly  and  universally  appeals  for  its  confirma- 
tion to  the  common  conscience  and  judgment  of  mankind.' 

»  Dr.  D.  D.  Whedon  {BiUioth.  Sacra,  1862,  p.  258)  remarks  on  this  point:  '  That  the  dying 
infant  is  saved,  and  saved  by  the  atonement,  we  all  agree.  But  his  precise  condition,  as 
affected  by  the  atonement,  while  a  living  infont,  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  undecided  matter. 
Probably  a  large  majority  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Fiave,  for  some  time  past,  held, 
without  muci»  discussion,  that  the  living  infant  was  both  unjustified  and  unregenerate,  and 
yet  upon  his  death  he  obtained  both  blessings.  This  making  death  the  condition  of  justifica- 
tion and  regeneration  appears  to  many  hardly  logical,  and  not  without  danger.  Mr.  Wesley's 
earlier  expressions  of  opinion  indicated  a  holding  of  the  churchly  doctrine  of  baptismal  re- 
generation in  infancy.  His  later  indications  of  opinion  indicate  that  he  held  all  infants  to  be 
members  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  he  also  held  that  regeneration  is  a  condition  to 
membership  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  he  docs  not  expressly  draw  the  inference  that 
all  infants  are  regenerate.  Fletcher  maintained  the  doctrine  both  of  infant  justification  and 
regeneration.  Dr.  Eisk  held  to  infant  justification.  Our  baptismal  service  first  declares,  in 
its  Scripture  lesson  of  infants,  that  "of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God, "and  yet  declares  "that 
none  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  unless  he  be  regenerate."  But  neither  here  is  the 
inference  cxi)ressly  drawn.  The  subject  is  a  matter  of  calm  discussion,  and  perhaps  the 
number  of  those  holding  the  doctrine  of  infant  regeneration  has  decidedly  increased.' 
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of  responsibility,  and  God  requires  no  more  from  man  than  lie  empow- 
ers him  to  perform.  Christ's  atonement  covers  the  deficiency  of  abil- 
ity in  the  case  of  infants,  and  the  deficiency  of  opportunity  in  the  case 
of  the  heathen. 

Fletcher  distinguishes  three  dispensations  in  this  general  economy  of 
grace:  the  dispensation  of  the  Fatlier,  embracing  the  heathen  and  Mo- 
hammedans, who  know  God  only  from  his  general  revelation  in  nature, 
providence,  and  the  conscience  ;  the  dispensation  of  the  Son,  for  those 
who  live  within  the  limits  of  Christendom  and  the  reach  of  the  gospel; 
and  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  those  Λνΐιο  have  an  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  tlie  regenerating  and  sanctifying  Spirit.  Wes- 
ley, Watson,  and  Pope  teach  essentially  the  same  view  of  the  univer- 
sality of  grace. 

2.  The  next  distinctive  doctrine  of  Methodism  is  the  Wit/iess  of  the 
Spirit  or  the  assurance  of  salvation  (Rom.  viii.  15, 16).  It  is  a  double 
and  concurrent  witness  of  God's  Spirit  and  of  our  spirit  concerning 
our  justification.  The  former  is  objective  and  divine,  and  antecedes; 
the  latter  is  subjective  and  human,  and  follows.  The  Holy  Spirit 
bears  testimony  to  our  spirit  that  by  faith  we  are  the  children  of  God. 
This  testimony  is  immediate  and  direct,  and  follows  the  work  of  justifi- 
cation and  regeneration.  On  the  ground  of  this  testimony  the  believer 
feels  assured  of  \\\?,  jpresent  acceptance  Avitli  God,  and  has  a  hoj)e  of  his 
final  salvation,  but  he  is  at  the  same  time  guarded  against  carnal  se- 
curity by  the  fear  of  a  total  and  final  fall  from  grace.  Hence  there 
are  so  many  backsliders,  who  constitute  a  special  class  among  Meth- 
odists.' 


*  Comp.  the  three  sermons  of  Weslej'  on  the  Witness  of  the  S])irit  (x.-xii.),  Λ'ΌΙ.  I.  pp.  85 
sqq.  He  traced  this  doctrine  to  liis  contact  with  some  Moravians  on  his  voj'age  to  Georgia 
(1735),  whose  chikllike  trnst  and  serene  clieerfuhiess  led  liim  to  exchiim :  Ί,  who  went  to 
America  to  convert  others,  \vas  never  mvself  converted  to  God.'  He  meant  conversion  from 
legal  bondage  to  evangelical  freedom  and  a  sense  of  assurance  of  pardon.  He  subsequently 
visited  Count  Zinzendorf  and  the  Moravians  in  Germany  to  study  their  discipline  (1739). 
Watson  (Vol.  II.  p.  271)  distinguishes  four  views  on  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  and  thus 
states  his  own,  which  agrees  with  Wesley's:  'It  is  twofold;  a  direct  testimony  or  "inward 
impression  on  the  soul,  whereby  the  Spirit  of  God  witnesses  to  my  spirit  that  I  am  a  child 
of  God ;  that  Ciirist  hath  loved  me,  and  given  himself  for  me,  that  I,  even  I,  am  reconciled 
to  God  "  (Wesley's  Sermons) ;  and  an  indirect  testimony,  arising  from  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  lieart  and  life,  whicli  St.  Paul  calls  the  testimony  of  our  own  spirit;  for  this  is  inferred 
from  his  expression,  "And  the  Spirit  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,  etc."  This  testimony 
of  our  own  spirit,  or  indirect  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  and  through  our  own  spirit,  is 
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Herein  tlic  Methodist  doctrine  differs  from  the  Calvinistic  doctrine 
of  assurance  which  is  based,  not  on  subjective  feeling,  but  on  the 
divine  promises  and  the  unchangeable  decree  of  God's  election,  and 
wliich  covers  not  only  the  present  state,  but  the  whole  process  to  its 
final  completion,  conditioned  by  the  perseverance  of  saints  as  the 
final  test  of  genuine  conversion.' 

3.  The  last  and  crowning  docti'inc  of  Methodism,  in  which  the 
Quakers  likewise  preceded  it,  is  Perfectionism.  It  is  regarded  as 
a  mighty  stimulus  to  progressive  holiness,  and  forms  the  counterpart 
of  the  doctrine  of  apostasy,  which  acts  as  a  warning  against  backslid- 
ing. It  is  derived  from  such  passages  as  Matt.  v.  48;  Phil.  iii.  15; 
Ileb.  vi.l;  x.  l-t;  1  John  iii.  C ;  v,  IS.  Methodist  perfection  is  not  a 
sinless  perfection  or  faultlessness,  which  Wesley  denied,^  but  a  sort  of 
imperfect  perfection,  from  which  it  is  possible  to  fall  again  tempo- 
rarily or  forever.^  It  is  entire  sanctification  or  perfect  love  (1  John  ii. 
5;  iv.  12),  which  every  Christian  may  and  ought  to  attain  in  this  present 
life.  From  this  state  all  voluntary  transgressions  or  sinful  volitions 
are  excluded,  though  involuntary  infirmities  may  and  do  remain  ;  in 
this  state  all  the  normal  qualities  are  possessed  and  enjoyed  in  their 
fullness.  As  to  the  attainment  of  perfection,  it  comes  according  to  the 
prevailing  view  from  gradual  growth  in  grace,  according  to  others  by 
a  special  act  of  faith.* 


considered  confirmatoiy  of  tlic  first  testimony.'  Pope  (p.  40.ί)  :  '  Assurance  is  tlie  fruit,  not 
the  essence  of  faith.  .  .  .  rcifect  faith  must  he  assured  of  its  ohiect.  .  .  .  Tiie  internal  assur- 
ance of  faitli  is  a  privilege  that  all  may  claim  and  expect;  seasons  of  darkness  and  depression 
and  uncertainty  are  only  the  trial  of  that  faith  of  assurance. ' 

'  Tiie  Westminster  Confession,  Cli.  XVIII.,  says  that  true  helievers  'may  in  this  life 
he  certainly  assured  that  they  are  in  a  state  of  grace,  and  may  rejoice  in  hope  of  the 
glory  of  God,  whicii  liope  shall  never  make  them  ashamed.'  This  assurance  is  'founded 
iilion  the  divine  trutii  of  tlie  promises  of  salvation,  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  witnessing  with 
our  spirit  that  we  are  the  ciiildren  of  God.'  It  is  not  of  'the  essence  of  faith,'  and  may  he 
'slutkeu,  diminished,  and  intermitted,'  yet  revived  again  in  due  time  and  kec])  us  from  utter 
desjiair. 

'  In  his  sermons  on  Temptation,  Vol.  II.  p.  21.'),  and  on  Perfection,  Vol.  I.  p.  3.")Γ.;  Λ^^Ι.  Π. 
p.  1G8:  'The  highest  periection,'  he  says,  'which  man  can  attain  wliile  the  soul  dwells  in  the 
hody,  does  not  exclude  ignorance  and  error  and  a  thousand  infirmities.' 

^  Meth.  Cntech.  No.  :5,  p.  :57  :  '  It  is  the  privilege  of  every  believer  to  be  wholly  sanctified, 
niul  to  love  God  with  all  his  heart  in  the  present  life  ;  but  at  erer\j  siaije  of  C/iristian  ex/ie- 
rience  there  is  dnnrjer  of  fnUivf)  from  gr-ace,  which  danger  is  to  be  guarded  against  by  watch- 
fulness, prayer,  and  a  life  of  faith  in  the  Son  of  God.' 

*  Wesley  has  two  sermons  on  Christian  Perfection,  one  on  Phil.  iii.  12  (Vol.  I.  p.  3.">")),  and 
one  on  lleb.  vi.  1  (Vol.  II.  p.  1G7).     He  distinguishes,  (1)  angelic,  (2)  Adamic,  (3)  absolute 
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avuitefield. 

George  Wliitefield  labored  with  AVesley  until  17Ί1,  when  they  parted 
on  the  question  of  predestination  and  free  will ;  the  former  taking  the 
Calvinistic,  the  latter,  with  his  brother  and  the  majority  of  Methodists, 
the  Ai-minian  side,  and  henceforth  they  pursued  different  paths,  like  Paul 
and  Barnabas.  Personally  they  became  cordial  friends  again,  and  their 
friendship  continued  until  death.  This  should  not  be  forgotten  when 
we  read  the  bitter  predestinarian  controversy  which  their  friends  and 
followers  carried  on  and  renewed  from  time  to  time.  When  Wliitefield 
heard  of  tlie  daugcrous  illness  of  Wesle}",  who  had  ali'eady  written  his 
own  epitaph,  he  sent  him  an  affectionate  letter  (Dec.  3, 1753),  saying,  Ί 
pity  myself  and  the  Church,  but  not  you.  A  ladiant  throne  aAvaits  you, 
and  ere  long  you  will  enter  into  your  Master's  joy."  AVhen  ΛVllitefield 
died  in  Newburyport  (Sept.  30, 1770),  Wesley  preached  his  funeral  ser- 
mon (Nov.  IS)  at  Whitefield's  Chapel  in  Tottenham  Court  Road  and  at 
the  Tabernacle,  near  Moorfields,  on  the  text  Numb,  xxiii.  10,  'Let  me  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his!'  Without 
alluding  to  their  temporary  separation,  he  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest 
terms  as  an  eminent  instrument  of  God,  who  in  the  business  of  salvation 
put  Christ  as  high  as  possible,  and  man  as  low  as  possible,  and  who 
brought  a  larger  number  of  sinners  from  darkness  to  the  light  than  any 
other  man.  He  praises  his  '  un^iarallelcd  zeal,  his  indefatigable  activity, 
his  tenderness  of  heart  towards  the  afflicted,  and  charitableness  to  the 


perfection — all  of  which  he  denies  to  man  in  his  present  state — and  (4)  the  relative  perfec- 
tion, which  he  claims  for  him  under  the  gospel  dispensation,  namely,  perfect  love  to  God. 
From  1  John  iii.  6  and  v.  18,  he  reasons,  '  A  Christian  is  so  far  perfect  as  not  to  commit 
sin'  (Vol.  I.  p.  305).  He  affirms  that  several  persons  have  enjoyed  this  blessing  of  fieedom 
from  sin  without  interruption  for  many  years,  and  not  a  few  unto  their  death,  as  they  have 
declared  with  their  last  breath  (Vol.  II.  p.  174).  Pope  says  (p.  527):  'The  Spirit  is  im- 
parted in  this  fullness  for  the  perfect  consecration  of  the  soul  to  the  Triune  God :  this  is 
called  the  love  of  God  perfected  in  us.  The  commandment  requires  from  us  in  retiun  the 
perfect  love  of  the  soul  to  God  and  man  ;  and  this  perfection,  promised  to  faith  working  by 
love,  is  abundantly  attested  as  the  possible  and  attained  experience  of  Christians.''  Pope 
distinguishes  the  Methodist  theory  of  perfection  from  the  ascetic,  the  fanatical,  the  Pelagian, 
the  mystical,  the  Romanist,  the  imputationist  (modern  Calvinistic),  and  the  Arminian  (p.  535); 
and  he  mentions  five  characteristic  maiks  of  the  Methodist  doctrine,  the  chief  of  which  is 
entire  consecration  to  God  in  perfect  love  (p.  540). 

'  gee  the  whole  letter  in  Tyerman,  J.  IFes/ey,  Vol.  II.  p.  175. 
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poor  liis  deep  gratitude,  his  most  generous  and  tender  friendship,  his 
modcstv,  frankness,  patience,  courage,  and  steadfastness  to  the  end." 

Whitelield  was  free  from  sectarian  spirit  and  cared  httlc  for  organi- 
zation. His  sole  ])urpose  was  to  convert  sinners  to  Christ,  and  to  re- 
vive Churches  to  new  zeal  and  energy.-  His  labors  were  crowned  Avith 
sin-nal  success.  The  day  of  judgment  alone  will  reveal  the  number  of 
his  converts,  and  the  amount  of  good  which  he  kindled  by  his  flaming 
sermons  among  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  and 
other  denominations,  as  well  as  among  the  crowds  of  ungodly  people 
who  were  attracted  by  his  eloquence.^ 

But  althouo-h  most  of  his  converts  fell  in  with  existing  denomina- 
tions,  a  considerable  number  of  them  formed  three  separate  organiza- 
tions. One  of  them,  called  '  the  Whitefield  Methodists,'  were  lost 
among  the  Independents.     The  other  two  still  remain. 

τη  Ε    COUNTESS   OF   HUNTINGDON'S   CONNECTION. 

Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon  (1707-1791),  a  lady  of  true  nobility 
of  heart  and  intellect  as  well  as  rank,  devoted,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband  and  four  children,  her  time  and  fortune  to  the  spread  of  vital 
religion  among  the  nobility  and  the  court  as  well  as  the  conmion  peo- 
ple. She  puichased  halls  and  theatres  in  London,  Bristol,  and  Dublin, 
built  over  sixty  chapels,  supported  ministers,  founded  a  college  at 
Trevecca,  in  Wales,  and  stirred  up  others  to  similar  liberality.  She 
dispensed  with  her  luxurious  equipage  and  sold  even  her  jewels  for 
the  benefit  of  this  work.  She  took  AVhitefield,  with  whose  Calvin- 
ism she  sympathized,  under  her  special  patronage,  and  made  him  her 
chaplain,  and  exercised  a  sort  of  leadership  over  his  congregations. 

"  Sermon  LIU.  Vol.  I.  pp.  470  sqq. 

'  In  iliis  unselfish  zeal  he  has  a  worthy  successor  in  our  tiny  in  ΛΙτ.  Moody. 

'  '  Whitefield's  preaching  was  such  as  England  never  heard  before— tlieatrical,  extrava- 
gant, often  commonplace,  but  husliing  all  criticism  by  its  intense  reality,  its  earnestness  of 
belief,  its  deep,  tremulous  sympathy  with  the  sin  and  sorrow  of  mankind.  It  was  no  common 
enthusiast  wiio  could  wring  gold  from  the  close-fisted  Franklin  and  admiration  from  the 
fistidions  Horace  AValpole,  or  who  could  look  down  from  the  top  of  a  green  knoll  at  Kings- 
wood  on  twenty  thousand  colliers,  grimy  from  the  Bristol  coal-pits,  and  see  as  he  preached 
liic  tears  "making  white  channels  down  tlieir  blackened  cheeks."' — Green,  Iliston/  ot' the 
Jui;/lisfi  People,  p.  718  (Engl.  ed.).  Dr.  Abel  Stevens,  an  Arminian  Methodist,  calls  White- 
field  'the  most  elorpient,  the  most  flaming  preaclier  that  the  Christian  Church  has  known 
since  its  ajmstolic  age,  whose  eloquence  sanctified,  wakened  the  whole  British  empire'  (Cen- 
tenary o/Aiiicr.  Metlwdisiii,  p.  24). 
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Hence  they  became  known  as  the  '  Couiitess  of  (or  Lady)  Hunting- 
don's Connection. 

AVhitefield  bequeathed  to  the  Countess  his  benevolent  institutions 
and  lands  in  Georgia,  and  this  resulted  in  a  mission  to  America. 

The  ministers  of  this  connection  are  almost  identical  in  doctrine  and 
Church  polity  with  the  Independents,  but  in  public  worship  they  use  to 
some  extent  the  Anglican  Litui-gy.  Their  principal  institution  is  Clies- 
unt  College,  in  Herts. 

THE    WELSH    CALVINISTIC    METHODISTS. 

Literature. 

The  llistonj,  Constitution,  Rules  of  Discipline,  and  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  in 
]yales.    Drawn  up  by  their  oivn  Associated  Ministers.    Third  ed.  Mold,  1840. 
John  Huuiies:  History  of  Welsh  Methodism.     Liverpool,  1S5C,  3  vols. 
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Whitefield's  preaching  through  AVales,  and  the  kindred  labors  of 
Howell  Harris,  of  Trevecca,  Griffith  Jones,  Daniel  Rowlands,  Howell 
Davies,  and  William  Williams — most  of  them  clergymen  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  Λνΐιο  joined  the  Methodists — produced  a  powerful  and 
extensive  revival,  and  resulted  in  a  new  connection  in  1743,  and  more 
fully  in  17S5,  Avhen  the  Rev.  Thomas  Charles,  of  Bala,  one  of  the  most 
zealous  and  useful  preachers  of  his  day,  joined  it.' 

For  many  years  the  Welsh  Methodists  existed  without  a  settled 
form  of  g()\ernment  or  doctrinal  confession. 

In  1S23  it  was  nnanimously  agreed  at  the  Associations  of  Aberyst- 
with  and  Bala  to  issue  in  the  Welsh  language  such  a  document,  to- 
gether with  a  sketch  of  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  denomina- 
tion.    An  English  edition  was  published  in  1S27. 

The  Confession  of  Faith  consists  of  forty-four  chapters,  and  accords 
substantially  in  spirit  and  arrangement  with  the  Westminster  ConfcG- 
sion,  though  it  is  far  inferior  to  it  in  ability  and  accuracy. 

The  articles  in  which  it  differs  from  the  Wesleyan  scheme  are  Arts. 
v.,  XII.,  and  XXXIY.,  which  are  as  follows : 

'  Charles  graduated  at  Oxford  as  A.B.  in  1778,  labored  seven  years  as  a  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Cluireh,  united  himself  with  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  in  1785,  and  drew  up  in 
1790  a  series  of  Rules  for  conducting  Associations  or  Quarterly  Meetings,  lie  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Vol.  I.— M  μ  μ 
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V.  —  Of  the  Decree  of  God. 

God.  from  cternitv,  nccording  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  Λνϊΐΐ.  and  for  the  manifestation 
niid  exaltation  of  his"  glorious  attributes,  dec-reed  all  tilings  whicli  lie  should  jjerform  in  time 
and  to  cternitv.  in  the  creation  and  governing  of  his  creatures,  and  in  the  salvation  of  sinners 
of  the  human  race;  yet  in  such  a  manner  that  he  is  neitiier  the  Autlior  of  sin,  nor  does  he 
force  the  will  of  his  creatures  in  the  fuifiihnent  of  his  decree;  and  this  decree  of  God  is  not 
depended  on  anv  thing  in  a  creature,  nor  yet  on  the  foreknowledge  of  (Jod;  but  rather  God 
knows  that  sucii  and  such  circumstances  will  take  placic,  because  he  has  ordained  tiiat  it 
should  he  so.  (iod's  decree  is  intinitely  wise,  perfectly  righteous,  and  existing  from  eternity  ; 
it  is  &  frcL•,  an  ami)le,  a  secret,  gracious,  holy,  good,  au  unciiangeable  and  ett'cctual  decree. 

XII.  —  Of  the  Election  of  Grace. 

GoJ  from  efernity  elected  anJ  ordained  Ciirist  to  he  a  Covenant  Head,  a  Mediator,  and  a 
Surety  to  liis  Church  ;  to  redeem  and  to  save  it.  God  also  elected  in  Christ  a  countless  mul- 
titude out  of  every  tribe,  tongue,  peojde,  and  nation,  to  holiness  and  everlasting  life;  and 
every  means  were  employed  to  effect  this  purjiose  most  securely.  This  election  is  eternal, 
righteous,  sovei'eign,  unconditional,  jieculiar  or  ])ersonal,  and  unchangeable.  It  wrongs 
none,  thougl)  (ίοιΐ  h;is  justly  left  some  without  being  elected,  yet  he  has  not  wronged  tliem : 
they  are  in  the  same  condition  as  if  there  had  been  no  election;  and  had  there  been  no  elec- 
tion, no  llesh  had  bjen  saved. 

XXXIV.  —  Of  Perseverance  in   Grace. 

Those  wiiom  God  lias  made  acceptable  in  the  Beloved,  wliom  he  has  effectually  called,  and 
wlioni  tlie  Si)irit  sanctifies,  can  not  completely  and  forever  fall  from  a  state  of  grace,  but 
they  shall  assuredly  be  supported  unto  the  end,  and  they  shall  be  saved.  Their  perseverance 
de|)ends  not  on  their  own  will,  l)ut  on  the  nnchangeablcness  of  the  purjiose  of  God,  the  elec- 
tion of  grace,  tiie  ])Ower  of  the  Father's  love,  the  sufficiency  of  the  propitiation  of  Christ,  the 
success  of  his  intercession,  union  with  him,  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  within  them,  the  seed 
of  God  implanted  in  their  souls,  the  nature  and  strength  of  the  covenant,  and  the  jiromise 
and  oath  of  God.  Founded  on  tiiese  things,  jierseverance  is  certain  and  unfailing.  Though 
they  may,  through  the  temptations  of  Satan  and  the  world,  the  great  power  of  their  indwell- 
ing corruption,  and  the  neglect  of  using  the  means  f<n•  their  support,  fall  into  sins,  and  re- 
m.iin  in  them  for  some  time,  and  thus  displease  God,  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit,  injure  their 
grace,  lose  their  comfort,  harden  their  hearts,  sting  their  consciences,  draw^  a  temjioral  judg- 
ment upon  themselves,  harm  others,  and  disgrace  the  cause  of  God,  yet  they  shall  be  kejit 
i)y  the  power  of  God  through  faith  to  salvation,  though  their  falls  will  be  felt  most  bitterly  l)y 
them. 

Those  who  continue  to  live  quietly  in  sin,  and  comfort  themselves  that  they  are  in  a  gracious 
state,  show  evident  signs  that  they  are  self-deceivers.  For  by  perseverance  in  grace  is  not 
m^ant  the  continuing  to  enjoy  and  to  inherit  external  Gospel  i)rivileges  merely;  but  a  con- 
liiiuance  in  holiness,  diligence,  watchfidness,  a  holy  temper  and  walk,  and  a  scrupidous  ob- 
servance of  every  duty.  There  is  nothing  more  o]>posed  to  sin  than  a  perseverance  in  grace  ; 
and  whosoever  shall  thus  continue  in  grace  to  the  end  shall  be  saved. 
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II.  W.  J.  Thiersch  (the  TertuUiau  of  this  modern  Montauism,  and  its  most  learned  minister  in  Germany, 
who  wrote  Lectures  on  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  1S4S,  on  the  Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  1845,  on  the  Church 
in  the  Apostolic  Age,  1852,  and  other  excellent  works). 

II.  Criticisms. 
De  Quinoey,  in  Literary  Reminiscences,  Vol.  II. 
Thomas  Carlyle,  in  'Eraser's  Magazine'  for  Jan.  1835. 

Articles  on  Irving  in  'Edinburgh  Review'  for  Oct.  1802;  'North  British  Review'  for  Aug.  1862; 
'Blackwood's  Magazine'  for  Nov.  1858,  and  June,  1802;  'London  Quarterly  Review'  for  Oct.  1862; 
'  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,'  Jan.  1840, 1803. 

Philip  Sohaff:  Der  Irvingismus  und  die  Kirchenfrage,  in  his  'Deutscher  Kirchenfreund,' Jahrg.  III. 
1850,  pp.  49  sqq.  81  sqq.  101  sqq.  223  sqq.     Mercersburg,  Pa. 

G.  W.  Leiimann:  Ueber  die  Irvingianer.     Hamburg,  1853. 

Comp.  J.  L.  Jaooiu:  Die  Lehre  der  Irvingiten  oder  der  sogenannten  apostolischen  Gemeinde  verglichen 
mit  der  heiligen  Schrift.    Berlin,  1868. 

EDWARD    IRVING. 

Edward  Irving,  the  herald  and  pioneer  of  the  '  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church,'  was  born  at  Annan,  in  Scotland,  1792,  and  died  in  the  vigor 
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of  maiiliooJ  at  Glasgow,  Dec.  8,  1834,  where  he  lies  buried  in  the 
crvi)t  of  the  cathedral.  He  belonged  to  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  for  several  yeai's  (1819-1822)  labored  in  Glasgow  as  the  assist- 
ant of  the  great  and  good  Dr.  Chalmers. 

In  1822  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Caledonian  Chapel,  Ilatton  Gar- 
den, London,  and  at  once  became  the  most  powerful  and  popular 
preacher  of  the  metropolis.  lie  was  at  that  time  overflowing  with 
bodilj'  and  spiritual  life  and  energy.  lie  excelled  in  the  noblest 
gifts  of  eloquence,  cultivated  on  the  models  of  Hooker  and  Jeremy 
Taylor.  Lofty  thoughts  clothed  in  gorgeous,  semi-poetic  language, 
devotional  forvoi•,  a  solemn  manner,  a  sonorous  voice,  a  quaint  an- 
tique style,  a  broad  Scotch  accent,  an  imposing  figure,  bushy  hair 
flowing  down  in  linglets,  a  beaming  face  (which  reminded  Sir  Walter 
Scott  of  that  of  the  Saviour  on  Italian  pictures),  all  combined  to  at- 
tract large  and  intelligent  audiences,  and  to  secure  their  closest  atten- 
tion, as  if  they  listened  to  a  messenger  from  the  presence  of  the  great 
Jehovah.  De  Quincey  judged  him  to  be,  more  than  any  man  he  ever 
saw, 'a  son  of  thunder, and  unquestionably  by  many  degrees  the  great- 
est orator  of  our  times.'  lie  attracted  people  from  all  classes — noble- 
men, statesmen,  and  authors.  AVlien  on  a  visit  to  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  he  roused  the  population  at  sunrise  from  their  beds  to  hear 
his  discourses.     He  shook  the  kingdom  with  his  eloquence. 

While  he  ruled  like  a  monarch  from  his  pulpit,  he  was  a  docile  pupil 
of  Coleridge,  and  received  from  the  suggestive  conversations  of  the 
old  sage  seeds  of  truth  which  seriously  modified  his  Scotch  Calvinistic 
creed.  He  now  made  more  account  of  the  incarnation  and  the  true 
humanity  of  Christ,  maintaining  that  he  assumed  our  fallen^  i.  e., 
temptable,  mortal,  corruptible  nature,  yet  without  sin  itself,  into  com- 
plete fellowship  with  his  divine  person.  This  exposed  him  to  the 
charge  of  denying  the  sinlessness  of  our  Saviour,  which  was  far  from 
his  thoughts.  He  also  gave  a  large  place  to  the  hope  of  the  glorious 
return  of  Christ,  and  the  revival  of  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  Church. 

In  these  views  he  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  sudden  reap- 
])carance  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  supernatural  gifts  of  tongues, 
p)-opliesying,  and  licaling.  These  manifestations  first  occurred  in  the 
spring  of  1830  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  on  the  shores  of  the  Clyde, 
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among  some  pious  Presbyterian  men  and  women,  who  believed  that 
their  organs  of  speech  were  made  use  of  by  the  Spirit  of  God  for  the 
utterance  of  his  thoughts  and  intentions.  Several  persons  from  Lon- 
don, on  hearing  of  these  things,  visited  Scotland,  and,  on  their  return, 
lield  prayer-meetings  in  private  houses,  attended  by  devout  members 
of  different  denominations.  They  nnited  in  supplications  for  the 
restoration  of  spiritual  gifts.  In  April,  1831,  the  same  manifesta- 
tions took  place  among  members  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
friends  of  Irving  in  London.  The  '  prophesyings '  were  addressed  to 
the  audience  in  intelligible  English,  and  resembled  the  solemn  exhorta- 
tions of  Quakers  moved  by  tlie  Spirit.  The  speaking  in  tongues  con- 
sisted of  soliloquies  of  tlie  speaker,  or  dialogues  between  him  and  God 
which  no  one  could  understand.  The  burden  of  the  prophetic  utter- 
ances was  the  judgments  impending  on  the  apostate  Church,  the  speedy 
coming  of  Christ,  and  tlie  duty  of  preparing  his  way.' 

Similar  manifestations  of  ecstatic  utterances  in  seasons  of  powerful 
religious  excitement  appeared  among  the  Montanists  in  the  second 
century,  the  persecuted  Protestants  in  France,  called  the  'Prophets  of 
Ce venues,'  and  among  the  early  Quakers. 

These  extraordinary  proceedings  naturally  led  to  a  rupture  between 
Irving  and  the  Presbytery  of  London  (1832).  lie  was  turned  out  of 
the  church  built  for  him  in  Pegent  Square,  and  ultimately  deposed 
from  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Annan  (1833),  from  which  he  had  received  his  first  license  to  preach. 

On  being  diiven  fiom  Pegent  Square, he  was  followed  by  the  larger 
part  of  his  congregation  to  Newman  Street;  and  the  following  year, 
when  his  Presbyterian  orders  had  been  taken  from  him,  he  humbly 
submitted  to  reordination  by  one  whom  he  received  as  an  apostle. 
He  never  rose  beyond  the  position  of  an  '  angel,'  or  pastor,  in  the  new 
Church,  and,  after  less  than  two  years  of  great  laboi's  and  sufferings, 
passed  from  this  woild  of  trial  into  the  regions  of  light. 

'  See  A  Brief  Account  of  a  Visit  to  some  of  the  Brethren  in  the  JVest  of  Scotland,  London, 
1831  (J.  Nisbet) ;  Robert  Baxteu  (first  a  believer  in  tbe  divine  origin  and  then  in  the  Sa- 
tanic origin  of  these  gifts):  Narrative  of  Facts  characteristic  of  the  Supernatural  Manifesta- 
tions in  Members  of  Mr.  Irving' s  Con(/re(/ation  and  other  Individuals,  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  formerly  in  the  Writer  himself,  Lond.  (Nisbit),  1833 ;  Hohl,  1.  c.  (quoted  in  my  Hist,  of 
the  A/iost.  Ch.  §  Γ).'),  p.  li)8).  Comp.  also  Stanley,  Comment,  on  the  Epp.  to  the  Corinthians, 
4tli  ed.  London,  187G,  pp.  2ΰΟ  sqq. 
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lie  is  little  mentioned  in  tlic  writings  of  his  fullowers,  and  is  re- 
o-arded  by  tlicni  merely  as  a  forernnner  or  John  the  Baptist,  not  as 
the  fonnder  of  their  comminiity.  His  brilliant  meteoric  career,  lofty 
character,  and  sad  end  created  profound  interest  and  sympathy.  Dr. 
Chalmers,  on  hearing  of  his  death,  said  that  '  he  was  one  in  whom  the 
«Taces  of  the  humble  Christian  Avere  joined  to  the  virtues  of  the  old 
Ruman.'  Thomas  Carlyle,  his  countryman  and  early  friend,  thus  cliar- 
acterizes  Irving:  'He  was  appointed  a  Christian  priest,  and  strove  with 
the  whole  force  that  was  in  him  to  be  it.  I  call  him,  upon  the  whole, 
the  best  man  1  have  ever,  after  trial  enough,  found  in  this  world,  or 
now  hope  to  lind.'' 

TUE    CATHOUC    APOSTOLIC    CnUKCII. 

This  remarkable  man,  whose  purity  and  piety  can  be  as  little  doubt- 
ed as  his  genius  and  eloquence,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  sound- 
ness and  judgment,  gave  the  strongest  if  not  the  first  impulse  to  the 
relio-ious  movement  Avhich,  since  its  organization,  is  usually  called 
after  his  name,  but  which  calls  itself  '  Tue  Catuolic  Apostolic 
CnuRCii.'-  It  took  full  shape  and  form  after  his  death,  as  it  claims, 
under  supernatural  direction.  It  is  one  of  the  unsolved  enigmas  of 
Church  history :  it  combines  a  high  order  of  piety  and  humility  of  in- 
dividual mennbers  with  astounding  assumptions,  which,  if  well  found- 
ed, Avould  require  the  submission  of  all  Christendom  to  the  authority 
of  its  inspired  apostles. 

'  When  he  adds,  '  Oh  foulest  Circean  draught,  thou  poison  of  popular  applause !  madness 
is  in  tliee,  and  death ;  thy  end  is  Bedlam  and  the  grave,'  he  seems  to  cast  a  reflection  on 
Irving's  character  whicli  is  not  justified  by  facts;  for  Mrs.  Olipliant's  JJfe  shows  him  to  have 
willingly  sacrificed  po])iilarity  to  his  convictions. 

^  'Tiiey  do  not  lay  claim  to  the  name  Catholic  Apostolic  as  exclusively  their  own.  but  they 
use  it  as  a  ))roper  designation  of  the  one  body  of  Christ,  of  which  they  are  an  organic  ]iart, 
and  they  refuse  to  be  called  by  any  other.  Tliey  do  this  on  the  ground  that  it  is  Avrong  to 
affix  to  the  Ciunch  the  name  of  an  eminent  leader,  like  Luther  or  Calvin  or  AVesley;  or 
one  founded  upon  some  feature  of  Church  ]iolity,  such  as  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  or  Con- 
gregational ;  or  one  derived  from  some  pecidiar  doctrine  or  rite,  as  Ba])tist  or  Free-will 
Baptist;  or  one  expressing  geographical  limitations,  such  as  Roman,  Greek,  Anglican,  or 
Moravian.  The  essential  cliaracteristic  of  a  thing  should  be  exjiressed  by  its  name,  and  the 
(,ΊιιπτΙι  has  for  its  three  ciiief  features,  Uniti/,  as  the  only  organism  of  Avhich  Christ  is  head  ; 
Cutholicili/,  as  having  a  universal  mission;  and  Aposlolicili/,  as  sent  by  Christ  into  the  world, 
even  as  he  was  sent  by  the  Father.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  tills  name,  adopted  in  the 
Is'icene  Creed,  has  ]M-actically  every  where  been  changed,  as  into  the  Roman  Catholic,  the 
Creel•.  Orthodox,  the  Protestant  F.piscopal,  or  sometiiing  still  narrower  and  more  sectarian.' 
— W.  W.  Aiulrews,  in  Bihiiotli.  Sacra,  I.e. 
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The  modern  'Apostolic'  Church  believes  and  teaches  that  the  Lord, 
M-ho  Λνίΐΐ  soon  appear  in  glory,  has  graciously  restored,  or  at  least 
begun  to  restore  his  one  true  Church,  by  reviving  the  primitive  super- 
natural offices  and  gifts,  which  formed  the  bridal  outfit  of  the  apostolic 
age,  but  were  soon  afterwards  lost  or  marred  by  the  ingratitude  and 
unbelief  of  Christendom.  It  claims  to  have  apostles,  prophets,  and 
evangelists  for  the  general  care  of  the  Chui-ch,  and  angels  (or  bish- 
ops), presbyters  (or  priests),  and  deacons  for  the  care  of  particular  con- 
gregations. All  officers  are  called  by  the  Holy  Ghost  through  the 
voice  of  the  prophets,  except  the  deacons,  who  are  chosen  by  the  con- 
gregation as  its  representatives.  They  form  a  more  complete  hierarchy 
than  that  of  the  Episcopal  or  even  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches, 
wdiose  bishops  never  claimed  to  be  inspii-ed  apostles,  but  only  succes- 
sors of  the  apostles. 

If  the  twelve  modern  apostles  were  truly  called  by  Christ  and  en- 
doM'ed  with  all  the  powers  and  functions  of  that  unique  office,  men 
will  naturally  look  for  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact.  But  nine  of 
these  apostles  died  before  1S76,  and  their  vacancies  have  not  been 
filled,  nor  are  they  expected  to  be  filled.  The  Church,  then,  is  re- 
lapsing into  the  same  destitute  condition  which, according  to  their  own 
theory,  preceded  this  movement.'  Their  only  hope  is  in  the  speedy 
return  of  our  Lord. 

To  this  apostolic  hierarchy  corresponds  a  highly  ritualistic  worship, 
with  a  solemn  litui'gy,  based  upon  tlie  Anglican  and  ancient  Greek 
liturgies,  and  with  an  elaborate  symbolism,  derived  from  a  fanciful  in- 
terpretation of  the  Jewish  tabernacle  as  a  type  of  the  worship  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  the  wilderness. 

In  this  hiei'archical  constitution  and  ritualistic  worship  consists  the 
chief  peculiarity  of  this  community.  Its  ministers  and  members 
have  accordingly  a  very  high  idea  of  tlie  Church  and  of  the  Sacra- 
ments. Tlicy  are  strict  believers  in  baptismal  regenei'ation  and  the 
real  presence,  though  neither  in  the  Eoman  nor  the  Lutheran  sense. 

'  rrom  Λ  conversation  wiili  a,  learned  minister  of  that  Chnrch,  to  whom  I  mentioned  tliis 
difficulty,  I  infer  that  he  at  least — I  do  not  know  how  many  more — regards  its  testimony  as 
a  partial  failure,  or  merely  as  a  temporary  provision,  to  be  superseded  by  a  better  one.  An- 
otlier  writes  to  me  in  answer  to  the  same  question  :  'We  are  quite  ready  to  admit  fiiiUire, 
great  failure,  so  f.ir  as  to  the  present  effects  of  the  movement  upon  Christendom.  But  in- 
triiisicallij,  and  in  relation  to  God's  jjlans,  we  do  not  think  it  a  failure.' 
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Tlicv  reject  traiisubstaiitiation  and  consubstantiation  as  well  as  the 
merely  symbolical  presence,  and  hold  to  the  spiritual  real  presence  of 
Calvin,  but  combine  with  it  the  view  of  Irenicus  and  other  early  fa- 
thers, that  the  elements,  after  being  consecrated  by  the  invocation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  liave  a  heavenly  and  spiritual,  as  well  as  a  material 
character,  and  are  antitypes  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  They 
regard  the  eucharist  as  the  centre  of  Christian  worship,  and  not  only 
as  a  sacrament,  but  also  as  a  sacrifice  in  the  patristic  sense  of  a  thank- 
offering,  and  they  connect  Avith  it  a  commemoration  of  tlio  departed. 
They  arc,  upon  the  whole,  the  highest  of  Iligh-Churclimen.  Tlie}•  are 
in  this  respect  tlie  very  antipodes  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  the  ΙοΛν- 
est  of  LoAV-Churchmen  and  the  most  independent  of  Independents, 
although  both  agree  in  their  antagonism  to  the  historical  Churches 
and  their  expectation  of  the  sj^eedy  coming  of  the  Lord. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Irvingites  are  unquestionably  Protestant, 
and  accept  the  positive  results  of  the  Reformation.  They  reject  the 
Pope,  not  indeed  as  the  Antichrist  or  '  the  man  of  sin,'  who  Λνίΐΐ  be  re- 
vealed in  the  last  times  as  the  outgrowth  of  unbelief  and  lawlessness, 
but  as  an  antichristian  usui-per  of  supreme  authority  in  the  Church. 
In  their  general  belief  they  are  as  orthodox  as  any  other  denomination. 
They  receive  the  whole  Scriptures  with  devout  reverence  as  their  su- 
preme guide.  They  lay  stress  on  the  ojcnmenical  creeds,  and  embody 
them  in  their  liturgical  services.  In  catechetical  instruction  they  nse  the 
Anglican  Catechism,  with  an  additional  part  inculcating  their  peculiar 
views  about  the  constitution  and  order  of  the  Christian  Church.  They 
manifest  a  catholic  spirit,  and  sustain,  as  individuals,  fiaternal  relations 
with  mendjers  of  other  denominations.  Upon  the  whole,  they  have 
most  sympathy  with  the  Episcopal  Chui'ch,  from  Avhich  they  received 
the  majority  of  tlieir  original  members.  Of  their  apostles,  eight  were 
Anglicans  (including  two  clergymen  and  two  members  of  Parliament), 
three  Presbyterians,  and  one  Independent.  Their  main  strength  is 
in  London,  where  they  have  seven  churches,  after  the  model  of  the 
seven  churches  in  Asia  Minor.  They  have  also  congregations  in  many 
of  the  i)rincipal  cities  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  in  some  parts  of 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  especially  North  Germany;  Avhile  in  Iloman 
Catholic  countries  and  in  America  they  have  made  little  or  no  progress. 

The  Tr\  ingite  movement  has  directed  the  attention  of  many  serious 
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minds  to  a  deeper  study  of  the  supernatural  order  and  outfit  of  the 
Apostolic  Church,  the  divisions  and  reunion  of  Christendom,  and  the 
eschatological  questions  connected  with  the  second  advent. 

STATEMENT    OF    THE    KEY.  W.  AV.  ANDREWS. 

With  these  remarks  we  introduce  a  fuller  inside  account  of  tlie 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  which  was  kindly  prepared  for  this  work 
by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Andrews,  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.  He  has  been 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  movement  from  the  beginning,  and 
is  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  know  him  as  a  Christian  gentleman  and 
scholar : 

'Tiie  body  of  Clnistians  wlio  call  themselves  by  tlie  name  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church,  not  as  exclusively  their  own,  but  because  it  is  the  proper  designation  of  the  one 
Catholic  Cliurch,  is  distinguished  from  all  other  Christian  communions  by  the  claim  to  the 
possession  of  gifts  and  ministries  which,  after  having  been  long  lost  or  suspended  in  their 
exercise,  they  believe  to  be  now  again  restored  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  coming  and  king- 
dom of  the  Lord. 

History. 

'The  history  of  this  religious  movement  can  be  given  in  few  words.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  century,  there  Avas  much  jirayer  in  many  countries,  but 
especially  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  early  in  the  year 
]8;')0  supernatural  manifestations  occurred  in  several  parts  of  Scotland,  in  devout  memliers 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  form  of  tongues,  prophes}  ings,  and  healings.  The  fol- 
lowing year  similar  manifestations  took  place  in  London,  fiist  in  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  afterwards  among  other  religious  bodies. 

'Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1832,  by  which  time  the  supernatural  character  and  divine 
origin  of  these  spiritual  phenomena  had  been  abundantly  attested,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  had  become  believers,  another  and  most  imjjortant  step  Avas  taken  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  apostolic  office.  The  will  of  God  that  certain  men  should  serve  him  as  apostles 
was  made  known  through  supernatural  utterances  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  prophets,  as  when, 
at  Antioch,  he  said,  "Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called 
them."  The  apostolate  to  the  Gentiles,  begun  in  the  calling  of  Paul,  but  then  left  imfinished, 
the  Lord  now,  at  the  end  of  the  dispensation,  set  his  hand  to  restore ;  and  by  the  middle  of 
the  year  1835  the  full  number  was  completed,  and  they  entered  as  a  twelvefold  Apostolic 
College  on  the  work  of  caring  for  the  whole  Christian  Church.  As  Great  Britain  had  been 
chosen  of  God  to  be  the  centre  of  this  catholic  movement,  one  of  the  first  duties  laid  uf  on 
the  restored  apostles  was  the  preparing  of  a  Testimony  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  and  of  another  to  the  King's  Privy  Council,  in  which  they  pointed  out  the 
sins  and  perils  of  those  lands,  and  testified  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord  as  the  only  hope  of 
mankind,  and  to  the  work  of  the  Iloh'  Ghost  as  the  necessary  means  of  preparation. 

'  A  year  or  two  later,  they  addressed  a  more  full  and  complete  testimony,  of  the  same  gen- 
eral character,  to  all  the  Kulers  in  Church  and  State  throughout  Christendom.  They  did 
this,  because  it  was  their  duty,  from  the  nature  of  their  office,  to  seek  the  blessing  of  the 
whole  flock  of  God.  Apostles  .alone  have  universal  jurisdiction,  as  they  alone  receive  their 
commission  directly  from  the  Lord;  and  it  belonged  to  them,  when  restored  towards  the  close 
of  the  long  history  of  the  Church,  to  take  up  those  questions  in  respect  to  doctrine,  organiza- 
tion, and  worship  which  had  broken  the  unity  of  Christendom ;  and  having  examined  the 
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creeds  iiiul  rites  niul  usages  of  every  piirt,  to  separate  the  evil  from  llie  good,  and  to  stami) 
will»  tliuir  apostolic  authority  every  fragment  of  divine  truth  and  order  wliieli  had  heen  ])\e- 
served.  This  tliev  have  heen  doing  for  more  tlian  forty  years,  and  the  results  to  whicli  they 
have  ariivod  may  be  thus  brietly  stated. 

Doctrines. 

•  1  hev  iiold  the  holy  Periptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (the  Old  Testament  as  re- 
ceived from  the  Jews,  without  the  Apocrypha)  to  contain  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  divine 
levelations,  and  therefore  to  be  the  supreme  and  infallible  standard  of  doctrine. 

'  I'ut  they  also  believe  that  Christ's  inomise  to  be  with  his  Church  to  the  end  of  the  world 
has  not  been  made  void,  and  that  the  Holy  Sjiirit  has  borne  a  living  witness  to  the  one  faith 
in  all  generations;  and  they  have  adopted  tiie  three  great  creeds  commonly  called  the  A]>os- 
tles",  the  Nicene,  and  tlie  Athanasian,  as  expressing  more  clearly  th:in  any  others  the  belief 
of  the  Universal  Church.  The  great  doctrines  of  the  holy  'J'rinity,  the  incarnation,  the  atoning 
death  and  i)odily  resm-rection  of  the  Lord,  his  ascension  and  high  priestly  work  in  iieaven,  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  draw  men  to  Christ,  and  to  regenerate,  sanctify,  and  endow  with 
heavenly  gifts  them  that  believe,  together  with  the  second  jiersonal  coming  of  the  Lord  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  to  administer  eternal  retributions,  they  hold  in  their  plain 
and  obvious  import,  in  harmony  w ith  the  whole  Ortiiodox  Church,  Gieek,  Koman,  and  Prot- 
estant. 

'  Tliese  cieeds  tliey  have  appointed  to  be  used  in  di\ine  worship:  the  Apostles',  at  the  daily 
morning  and  evening  services  ;  the  Nicene,  in  the  ordinary  celebrations  of  the  eucharist  on  the 
Lord's  Day  ;  and  the  Athanasian,  four  times  in  the  year,  at  the  great  festivals  of  Christmas, 
Easter,  I'cntecost,  and  All-tfaints.  They  use  the  Kicene  Creed  in  the  form  in  which  the 
Western  Ciuirch  leceivcs  it,  retaining  the  Filioque,  but  not  condemning  the  luistern  Church 
for  using  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  left  by  the  Council  of  Constantinople. 

'  In  respect  to  the  great  central  truth  of  the  incarnation,  the  key  to  all  the  purposes  and 
works  of  God,  tiiey  teach  that  the  second  Person  in  the  adorable  Godhead,  the  only  and 
eternally  begotten  Son,  became  man  by  assuming  our  entire  humanity — body,  soul,  and  spirit 
— under  the  conditions  of  the  ftill,  but  without  sin,  through  the  overshadowing  of  the  Holy 
Giiost.  They  reject,  therefore,  the  dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  mother  of  the 
Lord  as  against  the  truth  of  holy  Scripture,  which  declares  the  whole  human  race  to  have 
been  involved  in  the  fall  of  the  first  Adam.  They  teach  that  by  being  born  of  a  mother  of  the 
fallen  race,  he  took  the  common  nature  of  man,  with  all  its  infirmities,  burdens,  and  liabili- 
ties, so  that  he  coidd  be  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  and  be  dealt  with  in  all  things 
by  the  Father  as  the  representative  of  mankind.  But  they  also  make  j)rominent  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  effecting  the  incarnation,  holding  that  it  was  through  his  presence  and 
power  that  the  Son  of  God  was  conceived  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  afterwards  anointed  for 
his  ]iublic  ministry;  so  that  while  it  was  a  divine  person  who  became  incarnate,  he  had  no 
advantage  of  his  Godiiead  in  his  earthly  life,  but  did  every  thing  as  man  n]ilicid,  guided,  and 
energized  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

'  They  hold,  with  the  Chin-ch  of  England,  and  all  the  great  leadeis  of  the  licformation,  that 
the  death  of  tiie  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  "a  full,  ])erfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and 
satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world"  (and  not  merely  for  those  of  the  elect);  and  on 
this  ground  tiiey  stand  aloof  both  from  the  rationalism  which  denies  its  vicarious  and  expiatory 
nature,  and  from  the  IJoman  doctrine  of  the  mass,  which  teaches  that  the  saciifice  of  the 
cross  needs  to  be  sn]>i)lemented  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  eucharist.  in  w  Inch  the  Lnmli  of  God 
is  continually  immolated  afresh. 

'  But  they  go  beyond  the  theology  of  the  Reformation  in  respect  to  tlie  Church,  wliii  h  il  cy 
look  u])on  as  the  fruit  of  the  death  and  lesurrection  of  Christ,  and  of  the  descent  of  ihe  Holy 
Gliost  wiilch  followed  his  ascension;  and  as  differing,  thercf)re,  fundamentally  in  its  spirit- 
ual essence  and  prerogatives  from  all  the  companies  of  the  faithful  in  the  preceding  dispensa- 
tions. They  believe  that  in  rising  from  the  dead  he  became  the  fountain  of  a  new  life,  the 
head  of  a  redeemed  humanity,  of  which  those  who  believe  in  him  are  made  ])artakcrs  by  the 
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operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  working  in  and  throngh  the  ordinances  of  his  Cluirch.  The 
Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sui)per  are  the  divinely  appointed  means  of  conveying 
and  noniishing  this  new  life  of  his  resnrrection,  by  the  implanting  and  energizing  of  which 
the  whole  multitnde  of  the  faithful  are  made  to  be  the  One  Body  of  Christ. 

'  As  to  the  structure  and  endowments  of  the  Church,  they  hold  that  its  original  constitu- 
tion contains  the  abiding  law  for  all  generations.  The  fourfold  ministry  of  a]iostles,  proph- 
ets, evangelists,  and  pastors,  first  fulfilled  by  the  Lord  himself  when  upon  earth,  was  con- 
tinued in  his  Church  after  he  had  gone  into  heaven,  because  it  was  the  necessary  instrumen- 
tality of  conveying  his  manifold  grace  and  blessing,  and  of  bringing  his  Body  to  the  stature 
of  his  fullness  (t^ph.  iv.  11-lG).  The  Holy  Ghost  was  given  to  be  the  permanent  possession 
of  his  people ;  and  the  apostles  reject  the  common  distinction  between  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary gifts  as  wholly  unscriptural,  and  as  restraining  the  manifestations  of  the  Spirit.  They 
lay  great  stress  upon  the  connection  of  the  descent  of  the  Comforter  with  the  glorifying  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  (John  vii.  39),  and  teach  that  the  object  of  his  mission  was  to  reveal  the  glory  and 
manifest  the  energies  of  the  Man  whom  God  had  exalted  from  the  weakness  and  dishonor  of 
the  grave  to  his  own  right  hand.  Su])ernatural  gifts  an<l  miraculous  workings  are  therefore 
in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  dispensation,  which  began  with  the  resurrection  of  the 
Lord,  and  'n  to  end  with  the  resurrection  of  his  saints. 

Worship. 

'  Its  chief  features  are  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  on  every  Lord's  day;  services  at  six 
in  the  morning  and  five  in  the  evening  of  every  day  in  the  year,  requiring  for  their  complete 
fulfillment  the  three  ministries  of  angel,  priests,  and  deacons;  the  observance  of  the  great 
feasts  of  the  Church,  excluding  those  in  honor  of  particular  saints;  and  a  monthly  service  by 
the  seven  churches  in  London  gathered  into  one  as  a  symbol  of  the  Universal  Church,  which 
is  also  observed  in  all  the  congregations  throughout  the  world. 

'The  holy  Eucharist  is  made  to  be  the  centre  of  worship,  of  which  Christ,  the  great  Iligh- 
Priest  in  the  heavens,  is  the  leader,  and  the  Mosaic  ritual  the  shadow  and  type.  The  show- 
ing to  the  Father  of  that  one  .sacrifice  of  the  cross,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  intercession,  is 
effected  by  the  Lord  himself,  by  his  own  bodily  presence  in  heaven ;  and  the  Church  is  enabled 
to  do  the  same  upon  the  earth  by  means  of  that  sacrament  in  which  he  places  in  her  hands 
the  symbols  and  spiritual  reality  of  his  body  and  blood.  The  eucharist  is  regarded  as  the 
antitype  of  the  priestly  act  of  Melchizedek  in  bringing  forth  bread  and  wine  to  Abraham,  the 
father  of  the  faithful,  from  whom  he  received  the  tenth  of  all;  and  in  the  offertory,  both  the 
tithes  and  the  ofl'erings  of  the  people  are  brought  up  and  presented  to  God  as  an  act  of  wor- 
ship. 

'As  the  death  of  the  cross  was  itself  the  fullillmeiit  of  all  the  bloody  sacrifices  of  the  Law, 
the  commemoration  of  it  in  the  holy  Supper  becomes  the  distinguishing  Christian  rite,  from 
which  all  other  acts  of  worship,  especially  the  daily  morning  and  evening  services — the  anti- 
type of  the  daily  services  of  the  Tabernacle — derive  their  life  and  power.  All  the  purest  and 
most  catholic  parts  of  all  the  rituals  of  Christendom  have  been  gathered  up  and  woven  to- 
gether, to  form,  with  such  additions  as  the  present  exigencies  of  the  Church  demand,  a  com- 
prehensive and  organic  svstem  of  worship,  at  once  purely  Scriptural,  and  embodying  the  rich- 
est liturgical  treasures  of  the  jiast.  Among  the  errors  and  superstitions  which  have  been 
weeded  out  are  transubstantiation,  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  INIary  and  of  saints  and  angels, 
the  use  of  images  and  pictiues,  and  prayeis  for  deliverance  from  purgatorial  fires.  But  in  re- 
jecting the  corruption  of  the  truth,  the  truth  itself  has  not  been  cast  away;  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  real  presence  (as  a  s])iritual  mystery  involving  no  piiysical  change  of  the  elements),  the 
thankful  and  reverential  mention  of  the  Mother  of  the  Loid  ("'And  with  the  holy  angels,  and 
with  thy  Church  in  all  generations,  we  call  her  blessed"),  and  continual  su])i)lications  and  in- 
tercessions in  behalf  of  the  faithful  departed,  that  they  "may  rest  in  the  ]ieace  of  God,  and 
awake  to  a  joyful  resurrection,"  all  have  place  in  the  services  appointed  by  the  apostles. 
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Organization  and  Unity  of  the  Church. 

'The  unity  of  the  Cliuich  is  held  as  a  fundamentnl  fact,  resulting  from  the  acts  and  opera- 
tions of  God,  and  not  from  the  agreements  and  confederacies  of  men.  There  is  one  Bodv 
of  Christ,  embracing  all  who  have  been  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (though,  like  the  unfruitful  branches  of  the  vine,  many  may  at  last 
be  cut  out  and  cast  away)  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  Head,  the  harmonious  intercommunion 
of  tiie  members  is  secured  by  the  inworking  of  the  One  Spirit,  and  by  a  ministry  proceeding 
immediately  from  the  Head,  and  having  jurisdiction  over  all  the  parts.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  tMnu-ch  Universal  and  the  local  or  particular  churches  which  compose  it,  is  sharply 
drawn  in  the  organization  which  has  been  developed  under  the  rule  of  the  apostles.  Tiie 
apostles  themselves  are  the  great  Catholic  ministry,  through  which  guidance  and  blessing  are 
conveyed  to  the  whole  body,  and  they  are  assisted  in  their  work  by  jnOithets,  evangelists,  and 
pastors. 

'  But  each  ))articnlar  church,  when  fully  organized,  is  under  the  rule  of  an  angel,  or  chief 
pastor  or  bishop,  with  presbyters  una  deacons  heliiing  him  in  their  subordinate  jilaces.  It  is 
his  office  to  stand  contiiuially  at  his  own  altar  at  the  head  of  his  flock,  carrying  on  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  cherishing  and  directing  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  exercising  the  pastoral 
charge  over  all  the  souls  committed  to  his  care.  Tlie  threefold  ministry  of  Episcopacy  (and, 
in  a  lower  form,  of  Presbyterianism)  is  here  united  with  the  central  authority  which  Rome 
has  wrongfully  sought  to  attain  by  exalting  her  bishop  to  the  place  of  universal  headship. 

The  Second  Comini/, 

'In  respect  to  eschatology,  they  hold,  with  the  Church  of  the  first  three  centuries,  that  the 
second  coming  of  the  Lord  jjrecedes  and  introduces  the  millennium  ;  at  the  begiiniing  of 
which  the  first  resurrection  takes  place,  and  at  the  close  the  general  resurrection,  with  the 
final  judgment  and  its  eternal  retributions  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  This  ]ieiiod  of 
a  thousand  years  will  be  marked  by  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  his  risen  and  translated 
saints  ui)on  or  in  near  proximity  to  the  earth,  then  freed,  at  least  partially,  from  the  curse  ;  by 
the  re-establishment  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  in  their  own  land,  in  fulfillment  of  the  promises  to 
their  fathers,  with  Jerusalem  rebuilt,  to  be  the  metropolitiin  centre  of  blessing  to  all  na- 
tions ;  and  by  the  bringing  of  all  the  families  of  mankind  into  the  obedience  and  order  and 
blessedness  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

'  The  restoration  of  the  primitive  gifts  and  ministries,  like  the  ministries  of  Noah  and  of  John 
the  Baptist  at  the  close  of  tlie  antediluvian  and  Jewish  disiiensatinns,  is  to  ])repare  for  tiie  usher- 
ing in  of  this  next  stage  of  God's  actings.  The  order  of  events  is  to  be  as  follows  :  The  im- 
mediate and  special  work  of  the  apostles  is  to  gather  and  make  ready  a  company  of  first-fruits, 
described  (Rev.  vii.  1-8)  as  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  living  God — tiie  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
bestowed  by  the  hands  of  the  apostles  (Rph.  i.  13;  Acts  xix.  1-5) — and  as  organized  after  u 
twelvefi)ld  law,  of  which  the  type  was  given  in  the  structure  of  the  t\velve  tribes  of  Israel. 
They  are  sealed  while  the  angels  are  holding  back  the  winds  of  judgment,  before  the  great 
triiiidation  (Rev.  vii.  14)  is  let  loose  upon  the  earth,  that  in  them  the  Lord's  words  may  be  ful- 
filled, and  they  be  counted  worthy  to  escape  all  the  things  that  are  coming  to  pass,  and  to 
stand  before  the  Son  of  Man  (Luke  xxi.  Ά('ή. 

'  Hut  the  taking  away  of  the  first-fruits  is  only  the  first  stage  of  the  mighty  work  to  be  done 
in  the  bringing  of  this  dispensation  to  a  close.  It  is  to  be  followed  by  the  revelation  of  the 
Man  of  Sin,  the  infidel  Antichrist,  who  will  be  successfully  resisted  for  a  time  by  the  two 
witnesses  (Rev.  xi.  3-12),  but  will  at  length  prevail  over  them,  and  for  a  short  time  rule  the 
nations  with  the  tyrannizing  power  and  lurid  splendors  of  the  pit.  In  the  midst  of  the  terrors 
of  that  great  triiiulation  the  harvest  will  be  reajied,  and  all  the  faithful  gathered  into  the  garner 
of  liie  great  Husbandman  ;  and  thereupon  will  be  the  vintage  of  wrath  (Rev.  xiv.  15-20),  and 
the  Lord  will  come  forth  to  tread  the  wine-jiress  of  his  Father's  indignation,  and  to  cast  the 
beaM  and  the  f.iKe  iimi.het  into  the  lake  of  fire. 
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Prospects. 

'  They  regard  tlie  failure  of  tlieir  labors  to  gather  the  Churches  of  Chiifetendom  into  tiieir 
communion  as  being  after  the  analogy  of  the  failures  at  the  close  of  all  preceding  dispensa- 
tions, and  as  furnishing  no  argument  against  the  reality  of  their  divine  mission. 

'  Tiie  apostles  do  not,  therefore,  expect  to  have  a  large  following  at  this  stage  of  God's  work. 
As  a  sheaf  of  first-fruits  to  the  harvest,  such  will  be  the  relation  of  the  few  who  receive  their 
testimony  to  the  great  multitude  who  will  be  saved  out  of  the  fiery  trial  of  the  time  of  the 
Antichrist.  Nor  does  their  faith  fail  because  many  of  their  brethren  have  been  taken  away 
by  death,  and  it  has  pleased  God  to  leave  their  places  unfilled  ;  for  they  look  upon  this  as  an 
indication  that  their  i)resent  work  is  nearly  finished,  and  that  the  Lord  will  soon  take  those 
who  shall  be  found  ready,  to  stand  with  him  upon  Mount  Zion,  safe  in  his  hiding-place, 
while  he  pours  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  upon  the  earth.  It  would  seem  that  the  two  apos- 
tolates  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  dispensation  form  the  company  of  the  four-and- 
twenty  elders  who  sit  on  thrones  around  the  throne  of  the  great  King  (Rev.  iv.  4),  partakers 
of  his  dominion,  and  associated  with  him  in  his  work  of  judgment  and  rule. 

Relation  to  other  Cliurc.hes. 

'This  brief  statement  of  the  position  and  doctrines  of  the  "Catholic  Apostolic  Church" 
shows  the  grounds  of  their  refusal  to  be  called  by  any  other  name  than  belongs  to  the  whole 
community  of  the  baptized.  They  are  a  part  of  the  one  Church,  ditfering  from  their  brethren 
in  being  gathered  under  the  proper  ministries  of  the  Church  universal,  and  in  being  organized 
according  to  the  original  law  of  the  Church  as  defined  by  St.  I'aul  when  speaking  of  the  Body 
of  Christ  (1  Cor.  xii.).  They  hold  the  one  faith,  the  one  hope,  and  the  one  baptism  ;  and, 
without  departing  from  the  exact  and  literal  teachings  of  the  New  Testament,  they  have  added 
to  these  the  larger  statements  of  truth  which  have  been  the  fiuits  of  God's  presence  with  his 
Church  through  all  her  generations. 

'  Having  its  origin  among  the  Protestant  Churches,  and  retaining  all  the  great  truths  pertain- 
ing to  the  cross  of  Christ,  for  which  the  Reformation  was  a  noble  and  successful  struggle,  this 
Catholic  work  has  laid  under  contribution  the  rich  stores  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  commun- 
ions, and  is  leading  the  Church  on  into  still  deeper  knowledge  of  the  purposes  of  God  con- 
tained in  holy  Scripture,  by  means  of  the  living  ministers  of  Christ  and  the  revelations  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  the  end  of  preparing  her  as  a  bride  for  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb.' 
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also  in  the  German,  French,  Dutch,  and  other  langnajies. 

The  General  Conference  of  New  York,  tlie  first  held  on  American  soil,  was  the  most  important, 
and  its  proceedings  (published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  N.  Y.  1874)  form  au  interesting  panoramic  view 
of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  state  of  the  Christian  world  at  that  time. 

character  and  aim  of  tiie  alliance. 

The  'Evangelical  Alliance'  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  organization,  and 
has,  therefore,  no  authority  to  issue  and  enforce  an  ecclesiastical  creed 
or  confession  of  faith.  It  is  a  voluntary  society  for  the  manifestation 
and  promotion  of  Christian  union,  and  for  the  protection  of  religious 
liberty.     Its  object  is  not  to  bring  about  an  oi-ganic  union  of  Churches, 
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nor  a  confederation  of  independent  Cliurclics,  but  to  exhibit  and  to 
streniitlien  uiHon  and  co-operation  among  individual  members  of  differ- 
ent  I'l-otcsiant  denominations  without  intcrferin•^  with  their  respective 
creeds  and  internal  affaii's.  It  aims  to  realize  the  idea  of  such  a  Chris- 
tian union  as  is  consistent  with  denominational  distinctions  and  varieties 
in  doctrine,  worsliip,  and  government.  It  may  ultimately  lead  to  a  closer 
ajiproximation  of  the  Churches  themselves,  but  it  may  and  does  exist 
without  ecclesiastical  union;  and  ecclesiastical  union  would  bo  worthless 
Λvith  Christian  union.  It  is  remarkable  that  our  Lord,  in  his  sacerdotal 
prayer,  wliich  is  the  magna  charta  of  Christian  union,  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  the  Church  or  to  any  outward  organization.  The  communion 
of  saints  has  its  source  and  centre  in  their  nnion  with  Christ,  and  this 
reflects  his  union  with  the  Father. 

The  x\lliancc  extends  to  all  nationalities  and  languages,  but  is  con- 
fined, so  far,  to  Christians  who  hold  what  is  understood  to  be  the  Scrip- 
tural or  evangelical  system  of  faith  as  professed  by  the  Churches  of  the 
Eefoi'niation  and  their  legitimate  descendants.  It  thus  embraces  Epis- 
copalians, Lutherans,  Pi-esbyterians,  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  Meth- 
odists, Moi'avians,  and  other  orthodox  Protestants,  but  it  excludes  Γίο- 
man  and  Greek  Catholics  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  antitrinitarian 
Protestants  on  the  other.  Tlie  Quakers,  though  unwisely  excluded 
by  Art.  IX.,  are  in  full  sympathy  Avith  one  of  the  two  chief  objects  of 
the  Alliance — the  advocacy  of  religious  liberty. 

ΤΠΕ   CONFERENCE   OF    18 IG. 

The  call  to  the  London  Conference  of  1846  for  the  formation  of  an 
Evangelical  Alliance  against  infidelity  was  sufficiently  liberal  to  encour- 
age all  orthodox  Protestants  to  attend  without  doing  any  violence  to 
their  confessional  conscience.  But  the  Iligh-Church  elements,  from 
aversion  to  miscellaneous  ecclesiastical  company,  kept  aloof,  and  left 
the  enter])rise  in  the  hands  of  the  evangelical  Low-Church  and  Broad- 
Church  ]-ank5  of  Protestantism.  The  meeting  was  overwhelmingly 
English,  and  controlled  by  Episcopalians,  Scotch  PresbA'terians,  and 
English  Dissenters.  Next  to  them,  America  Avas  best  represented,  and 
exerted  the  most  influence.  The  delegation  from  the  Continent  was 
numerically  small,  but  highly  respectable.  The  whole  number  of  at- 
tendants was  over  eight  hundi'ed  ministers  and  laymen,  from  about 
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fifty  distinct  ecclesiastical  organizations  of  Protestant  Christendom, 
among  them  many  scholars  and  ministers  of  the  highest  Christian  stand- 
ing in  their  respective  Chnrches  and  countries.  Those  λυΙιο  took  the 
most  active  part  in  the  proceedings  were  Sir  Culling  Eardley  Smith 
(President),  E.  Bickersteth,  B.  W.  Noel,  λΥ.  Μ.  Bunting,  J.  Angell  James, 
Dr.  Steane,  Wm.  Arthur,  T.  Binney,  O.  Winslow,  Andrew  Reed,  of  Eng- 
land ;  Norman  Macleod,  W.  Cunningham,  W.  Arnot,  P.  Buchanan, 
James  Begg,  James  Henderson,  Palph  Wardlaw,  of  Scotland ;  Drs. 
Samuel  11.  Cox,  Lyman  Beecher,  λΥ.  Patton,  Robert  Baird,  Thomas 
Skinner,  E.  AV.  Kirk,  S.  S.  Schmucker,  of  the  United  States;  Drs.  Tho- 
luck, AV".  Hoffmann,  E.  Kuntze,  of  Germany;  Adolphe  Monod,  Georges 
Fisch,  La  Ilarpe,  of  France  and  Switzerland.  The  meeting  ^vas  one 
of  unusual  enthusiasm  and  interest.  One  of  its  most  eloquent  speak- 
ers. Dr.  Samuel  H.  Cox,  of  New  York,  characterized  it  as  an  assembly 

'  Sucli  as  eartli  saw  never, 
Such  as  Ilea  veil  stoops  down  to  see.' 

The  late  Dr.  Norman  Macleod  wrote  duriug  the  meeting,  in  a  private 
letter  recently  brought  to  light:'  Ί  have  just  time  to  say  that  our 
Alliance  goes  on  nobly.  There  are  one  thousand  members  met  from 
all  the  Avorld,  and  the  prayers  and  praises  M'ould  melt  your  heart. 
Wardlaw,  Bickersteth,  and  Tlioluck  say  that  in  their  whole  experience 
they  never  beheld  any  thing  like  it.  .  .  .  It  is  much  more  like  heaven 
than  any  thing  I  ever  experienced  on  earth.' 

THE   DOCTRINAL    BASIS. 

The  part  of  the  proceedings  with  Avhicli  we  are  concerned  here  is 
the  attempt  made  to  set  forth  the  doctrinal  consensus  of  evangelical 
Christendom  as  a  basis  for  the  pi'omotion  of  Christian  union  and  relig- 
ious libert}'. 

Tlie  Rev,  Edward  Bickersteth,  Rector  of  Walton,  Herts,  and  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  evangelical  party  in  the  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
land, moved  the  adoption  of  the  doctrinal  basis,  and  Dr.  S.  II.  Cox,  a 
Presbyterian  of  New  York,  supported  it  in  a  stirring  speech,  on  the 
third  day  (Aug.  21).  After  considerable  discussion  and  some  unes- 
sential modifications,  the  basis  was  adopted  on  the  fifth  day  (Aug.  24), 

>  I\iemo!r,  hy  his  Brother,  1876,  Vol.  I.  p.  2G0  (N.  Y.  ed.).  The  letter  to  his  sister  dated 
Aug.  4,  184G,  should  be  dated  Aug.  24. 
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neinine  contradicente ;  tlie  vast  majority  raising  their  hands  in  aj)- 

proval,  the  rest  abstaining  from  voting.     The  chairman  then  gave  out 

the  hvnu), 

'All  hail  the  great  Immanuers  name, 
Let  angels  i)rostrate  fall.' 

It  '  was  sung  by  the  Conference  with  a  depth  of  devotional  feeliii" 
which,  even  during  the  meetings  of  the  Conference,  had  never  been 
surpassed.' ' 

The  doctrinal  basis  is  expressly  declared  '  not  to  be  a  creed  or  con- 
fession in  any  formal  or  ecclesiastical  sense,  but  simply  an  indication 
of  the  class  of  persons  whom  it  is  desirable  to  embrace  within  the  Al- 
liance.' •  It  consists  of  nine  articles:  (1)  the  divine  inspiration  and  su- 
preme authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  (2)  the  right  and  duty  of  private 
judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  (3)  the  unity 
and  trinity  of  the  Godhead;  (4)  the  total  depravity  of  man  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fall;  (5)  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  his  atone- 
ment, and  his  mediatorial  intercession  and  reign ;  (G)  justification  by 
faith  alone ;  (7)  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spii'it  in  conversion  and  sancti- 
fication ;  (8)  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
the  judgment  of  the  Avorld  by  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  eternal  blessed- 
ness of  the  righteous  and  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked ; 
(9)  the  divine  institution  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  the  perpetuity 
of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  basis  is  merely  a  skeleton :  it  affirms  '  what  are  usuall}'  under- 
stood to  be  evangelical  views'  on  the  nine  articles  enumerated.  To 
give  an  explicit  statement  of  these  views  would  require  a  high  order 
of  theological  wisdom  and  circumspection.  For  the  practical  purpose 
of  the  AlHance,  the  doctrinal  basis  has  upon  the  Avliole  proved  suffi- 
cient, though  some  would  have  it  more  strict,  others  more  liberal,  since 
it  excludes  the  orthodox  Quakers.  It  has  been  variously  modified 
and  liberalized  by  branch  Alliances  in  calling  General  Conferences. 
The  American  branch,  at  its  organization  in  Xew  York,  Jan.,  1S67, 
adopted  it  with  a  qualifying  preamble,  subordinating  it  to  the  more 
general  consensus  of  Christendom,  and  allowing  considerable  latitude 
in  its  construction.^ 


'  Proceedings,  p.  103.  a  ggg  y^]  jjj  ρ  821. 
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§  115.  The  Consensus  and  Dissensus  of  Ceeeds. 

PniLTP  Sciiaff:  The  Antagonisms  of  Creeds,  in  the  'Contemporary  Keview,'  London,  Oct.  1S76  (Vol. 
XI.  pp.  83G-850). 

The  Creeds  of  orthodox  Christendom  have  passed  before  us.  A 
conchiding  summary  of  the  points  of  agreement  and  disagreement  will 
aid  the  reader  in  forming  an  intelligent  judgment  on  the  possibility, 
nature,  and  extent  of  an  ultimate  adjustment  of  the  doctrinal  antago- 
nisms which  are  embodied  and  perpetuated  in  the  symbols  of  the  his- 
toric Churclies.  The  argumentation  from  Scripture,  tradition,  and  rea- 
son belongs  to  the  science  of  Symbolics. 

A.  The  Catholic  Consensus  of  Gkeek,  Latin,  and  Evangelical 

Ciikistendom. 

The  Consensus  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  oecumen- 
ical Creeds  which  all  orthodox  Churches  adopt.  It  may  be  more  fully 
and  clearly  specified  as  follows : 

I. RULE    or    FAITH    AND    PEACTICE. 

The  Divine  Inspiration  and  Authority  of  the  Canonical  Scriptures 
in  matters  of  faith  and  morals.     (Against  Rationalism.) 

II, — THEOLOGY. 

1.  The  Unity  of  the  Divine  essence.     (Against  Atheism,  Dualism, 

Polytheism.) 

2.  The  Trinity  of  the  Divine  Persons. 

Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  the  Maker,  Eedeemer,  and  Sanctifier. 
(Against  Arianism,  Socinianism,  Unitarianism.) 

3.  The  Divine  perfections. 

Onniipotence,  omnipresence,  omniscience,  wisdom,  holiness,  justice, 
love,  and  mercy. 

4.  Creation  of  the  world  by  the  will  of  God  out  of  nothing  for  his 

glory  and  the  happiness  of  his  creatures.     (Against  Material- 
ism, Pantheism,  Atheism.) 

5.  Government  of  tlie  world  by  Divine  Providence. 
Vol.  I. — Ν  ν  ν. 
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III. — ANTIIKOPOLOGY. 

1.  Original  innocence. 

Man  made  in  the  image  of  God,  with  reason  and  freedom,  pure 
and  holy  ;  yet  needing  probation,  and  liable  to  fall. 

2.  Fall :  sin  and  death. 

Natural  depravity  and  guilt ;  necessity  and  possibility  of  salva- 
tion.    (Against  Pelagianism  and  Manichseism.) 

3.  Eedeniption  by  Christ. 

IV. — CIIKISTOLOGY. 

1.  Tlie  Incarnation  of  the  eternal  Logos  or  second  Person  in  tlie 

Holy  Trinity. 

2.  The  Divine-human  constitution  of  the  Person  of  Christ. 

3.  The  life  of  Oirist. 

His  superhuman  conception ;  his  sinless  perfection ;  his  crucifix- 
ion, death,  and  burial ;  resurrection  and  ascension ;  sitting  at 
the  right  hand  of  God  ;  return  to  judgment. 

4.  Christ  our  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  forever. 

5.  The  mediatorial  work  of  Christ,  or  tlie  atonement. 
'He  died  for  our  sins,  and  rose  for  our  justification.' 

Y. — PNEUMATOLOGY. 

1.  The  Divine  Personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

2.  His   eternal  Procession   {ίκττόρίυσις,  xt^'ocessio)  from  the  Father, 

and  his  historic  Mission  {ττίμ-φιν,  '/nissio)  by  the  Father  and  the 
Son. 

3.  His  Divine  work  of  regeneration  nnd  sanctification, 

VI. — SOTEKIOLOGY. 

1.  Eternal  predestination  or  election  of  believci's  to  salvation. 

2.  Call  by  the  gospel. 

3.  Pegeneration  and  conversion. 
Necessity  of  repentance  and  faith. 

4.  Justification  and  sanctification. 
Forgiveness  of  sins  and  necessity  of  a  holy  life. 

5.  Glorification  of  believers. 
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VII. — ECCLESIOLOGY    AND   SACKAMENTOLOGY. 

1.  Divine  origin  and  constitution  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ 

2.  The  essential  attributes  of  the  Church  universal. 

Unity,  catholicity,  holiness,  and  indestructibility  of  tlie  Church. 
Church  militant  and  Church  triumphant. 

3.  The  ministry  of  the  gospel. 

4.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel. 

δ.  Sacraments :  visible  signs,  seals,  and  means  of  grace. 

6.  Baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins. 

7.  The  Lord's  Supper  for  the  commemoration  of  the  atoning  death 

of  Christ. 

VIII. — ESCnATOLOGY. 

1.  Death  in  consequence  of  sin. 

2.  Immortality  of  tlie  soul. 

3.  The  final  coming  of  Christ. 

4.  General  resurrection. 

5.  Judgment  of  the  world  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
C.  Heaven  and  Hell. 

The  eternal  blessedness  of  saints,  and  the  eternal  punishment  of 
tlie  wicked. 
7.  God  all  in  all  (1  Cor.  xv.  28). 

B.  Consensus  and  Dissensus  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches. 

(a)  consensus. 

I.  Tlie  articles  of  the  cecumenical  Creeds,  excepting  the  Filioque 
of  the  Latin  recension  of  the  Nicene  Creed  and  the  et  filio  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed. 

II.  Most  of  the  post-oecumenical  doctrines,  which  are  not  contained 
in  the  oecumenical  Creeds,  and  from  which  Protestants  dissent,  viz. : 

1.  The  authority  of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  as  a  joint  rule  of  faith 

with  the  Scriptures. 

2.  The  worship  {τιμητική  -ροσκύνησις)  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Saints, 

their  pictures  (not  statues),  and  relics. 

3.  The  infallibility  of  the  Church — that  is,  the  teaching  hierarchy 

{ecclesia  docens). 
The  Roman  Church  lodges  infallibility  in  the  papal  monarchy, 
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the  Greek  Church  in  the  (seven)  cecumenical  Councils,  and  the 
patriarclial  oligarchy  as  a  Λvhole.' 

4,  Justification  by  faitli  and  works,  as  joint  conditions. 

5.  The  Seven  Sacraments  or  Mysteries,  with  minor  differences  as  to 

confirmation  and  unction. 
G.  Baptismal  regeneration  (in  an  unqualified  sense),  and  the  necessity 
of  Avater-baptisui  for  salvation. 

7.  Priestly  absolution  by  divine  authority. 

8.  Transubstantiation  {μίτουσίωσις),  and  the  adoration  of  tlic  conse- 

crated elements. 
•    9.  The  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  for  the  living  and  the  dead. 

This  forms  the  centre  of  worship.     Preaching  is  subordinate. 
10.  Prayers  for  the  departed. 

On  tlie  authority  of  the  Apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
transubstantiation,  Purgatory,  and  a  few  other  points,  the  Greek 
doctrine  is  not  so  clearly  developed  and  formulated;  but,  upon 
the  Avliole,  much  nearer  the  Roman  view  than  the  Protestant. 

As  to  the  popular  use  of  the  Bible,  there  is  this  important  differ- 
ence, that  the  Greek  Church  has  never  prohibited  it,  like  the  Ro- 
man, and  that  the  Russian  Church  has  recently  favored  it,  and 
thus  opened  the  way  for  a  wholesome  progress  and  possible  ref- 
ormation. 

(b)    DISSENSUS. 

I.  The  eternal  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son  {Filioque): 
denied  by  the  Greek,  taught  by  the  Latin  Church. 

II.  The  papal  supremacy  and  infallibility:  rejected  by  the  Greek 
Church  as  an  antichristian  usurpation,  asserted  by  the  Latin  Church 
as  its  corner-stone. 

III.  The  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary:  proclaimed  as 
a  dogma  by  tlie  Pope,  1854.^ 


'  Wc  s.iy  as  a  tcholc;  for  the  Greek  Chiircli  does  not  claim  infallibility  for  any  iiulividiial 
patriarch,  and  has  herself  condemned,  in  oecumenical  Synods,  as  heretics  not  only  I'ope  Ilono- 
rins,  of  Home,  hut  also  several  of  her  own  patriarchs,  e.  g.,  Nestorius,  of  Constaniiiiople;  ])ios- 
curus,  of  Alexandria  ;  I'ctcr  the  Fuller,  of  Antioch  ;  SuUustius,  of  Jerusalem  ;  Cyril  Lucar, 
of  Cnnstantiuojjle. 

'  The  Greek  Archbishop  Lykurgos,  of  Syra  and  Tenos  (d.  1S7G),  declared,  while  in 
England,  in  a  conference  with  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  Feb.  4,  1870:  'The  Orthodox  Church 
considers  the  immaculate  conception  to  be  blasphemous.     It  destroys  the  doctrine  of  the 
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IV.  The  marriage  of  the  lower  clergy:  allowed  by  the  Greek,  for- 
bidden by  the  Latin  Church. 

y.  AVithdrawal  of  the  eucharistic  cup  from  the  laity. 

VI.  A  number  of  rites  and  ceremonies, 

Greek  rites :  threefold  baptismal  immersion,  instead  of  pouring 
or  sprinkling ;  use  of  leavened,  instead  of  unleavened,  bread 
in  the  eucharist;  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the 
benediction  of  the  sacred  elements ;  infant  communion ; 
anointing  baptized  infants;  the  repetition  of  holy  unction 
(to  ίυχίλαιον)  in  sickness. 

C.  Consensus   and   Dissensus   of   the   Geeek   Church  and  the 
Evangelical  Chukches. 

(a)  consensus. 

I.  They  believe  the  Scriptures  and  the  doctrines  of  the  cecumenical 

Creeds.     (See  A.) 

II.  They  reject : 

1.  The  supremacy  and  infallibility  of  the  Pope. 

2.  The  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

3.  The  withdrawal  of  the  cup  from  the  laity. 

4.  The  enforced  celibacy  of  priests  and  deacons. 

(The  Greek  Church,  however,  prohibits  the  second  marriage  of  the 
lower  clergy,  and  requires  the  celibacy  of  the  bishops.) 

(b)   DISSENSUS. 

I.  The  double  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit.' 

II.  In  the  post-oecumenical  doctrines  mentioned  sub  B,  (a),  II.,  the 

Greek  Church  sides  with  Rome  ac^ainst  Protestantism. 


Incarnation.'     But  in  practice  the  worship  of  the  blessed  Virgin  is  carried  as  far  in  the 
Greek  Church  as  in  the  Latin. 

'  In  this  doctrine  the  Protestant  Confessions  side  with  the  Latin  Church,  or  at  least  they 
do  not  oppose  it.  The  eternal  procession  of  the  Spirit  was  no  topic  of  controversy  in  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  open  question  subject  to  further  ex- 
egetical  and  theological  investigation.  A  number  of  Episcopalians  in  England  and  America 
would  be  willing  to  expunge  the  Filioque  from  the  Nicene  Creed,  or  to  compromise  with 
the  Orientals  on  the  single  procession  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father  through  the  Son.  See 
the  Theses  of  the  Bonn  Conference  of  1875,  at  the  close  of  Vol.  II. 
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D.  Consensus   and   Dissensus   of   the   Roman   Catholic   and  the 
Evangelical  Pjrotestant  Churches. 

{a)  consensus.     (See  sub  A.) 

{b)  dissensus. 

I.  Scripture  and  Tradition,  as  a  rule  of  faith. 
Eoman  Catholic  doctrine : 

The  necessity  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  (culminating  in  the  infal- 
lible decisions  of  the  papal  see),  as  a  joint  rule  of  faith  and  as 
the  sole  interpreter  of  Scripture. 
Protestant  doctrine : 

The  absolute  supremacy  and  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  as  a 
guide  to  salvation. 

II.  Other  differences  concerning  the  Scriptures. 

1.  Extent  of  the  Canon  : 

The  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament  are  included  in  the  Roman, 
excluded  from  the  Protestant  Canon. 

2.  Authority  of  the  Latin  Vulgate : 

Put  on  a  par  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  by  Rome ; 
while  Protestantism  claims  divine  authority  only  for  the  origi- 
nal Scriptures  of  the  inspired  authors. 

3.  Popular  nse  and  circulation  of  the  Bible : 

Discouraged  (and  relatively  forbidden)  by  Rome;  encouraged  by 
Protestantism,  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  Word  of  God, 
and  must  stand  or  fall  with  it. 

III.  Objects  of  AVorship. 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine : 

1.  God  {latria) ; 

2.  The  \^irgin  Mary  {liyperdalui)  ; 

3.  Angels  and  Saints  {dulia) ; 

4.  Images  and  Relics  of  Saints. 
Protestant  doctrine : 

God  alone.     All  other  worship  is  gross  or  refined  idolatry. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Christian  approaches  Christ  through  human 
mediators,  and  virtually  substitutes  the  worship  of  Mary  for  the 
worship  of  Christ;  the  Protestant  approaches  Cln-ist  directly, 
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and  prays  to  liim  as  his  only  and  all-sufficient  Iligli-Priest  and 
Intercessor  with  the  Father. 

IV.  Primitive  State. 

Difference  (asserted  by  Roman  Catholics,  denied  by  Protestants)  be- 
tween the  image  of  God  (imago,  ίΐκών,  ^\^),  i.  e.,  the  natural  per- 
fection of  the  first  man  as  a  rational  and  free  being,  and  simili- 
tude of  God  {similitudo,  υμοίωπις,  '^'^^^),  i.  e.,  the  supernatural  en- 
dowment of  man  with  righteousness  and  holiness  together  with 
the  immortality  of  the  body. 

V.  Original  Sin. 

Homan  Catholic  doctrine : 

Original  sin  is  a  negative  defect  {carentia  just'Uke  origmaUs),  or 
the  loss  of  the  similitude — not  of  the  image — of  God,  and  is 
entirely  removed  by  baptism. 
Protestant  doctrine : 

Original  sin  is  a  positive  corruption  and  total  depravity,  involving 
the  loss  of  (spiritual)  freedom,  and  retains  the  character  of  sin 
after  baptism. 

VI.  Justification  by  faith  and  good  works  (Roman  Catholic) ; — or  by 

faith  alone  (Protestant). 

1.  Different  conceptions  of  justification  {^ικαιωσις,  justificatio):  a 
gradual  process  of  making  the  sinner  righteous  (identical  with 
sanctification) ;  —  or  a  judicial  and  declaratory  act  of  God  (ac- 
quittal of  the  penitent  sinner  on  the  ground  of  Christ's  mer- 
its and  on  condition  of  faith  in  Christ),  followed  by  sanctifica- 
tion. 

2.  Different  conceptions  of  faith :  intellectual  assent  and  submission 
to  divine  authority  ;■ — or  personal  trust  in  Christ  and  living  union 
with  him. 

3.  Different  position  assigned  to  works :  condition  of  justification  ; 
— or  evidence  of  justification. 

4.  Assurance  of  justification  and  salvation:  denied  (except  on  the 
ground  of  a  special  revelation)  by  Roman  Catholics ;  asserted 
by  Protestants  (though  in  different  degrees). 

Paul  and  James.    Basis  of  reconciliation  :  faith  operative  in  love.' 

'  Gal.  V.  6,  τΐίατις  δι  αγάπης  ίνιργονμένη,  is  to  be  explained  as  the  dynamic  middle,  not 
as  the  passive,  'completed  in  love'  {the  βάε$  fonnata  of  Roman  Catholic  commentators). 
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VII.  Good  Avorks  of  believers. 

Tlic  mcritoriousncss  of  good  works  {mcritum  ex  congruo  and  ineri- 
tum  ex  condigno) :  AVorks  of  supererogation,  not  commanded, 
but  recommended  {conailia  evangclica\  with  corresponding  extra 
merits,  which  constitute  a  treasury  at  the  disposal  of  the  Pope 
for  the  dispensation  of  indulgences. 

Here  is  the  root  of  the  ascetic  and  monastic  system  {vota  raonasiica  : 
voluntary  obedience,  poverty,  and  celibacy),  and  the  chief  differ- 
ence between  Eonian  Catholic  and  Evangelical  ethics. 

VIII.  The  Church. 

1.  Identification  of  the  Church  of  Christ  with  the  Cljurch  of  Eome 
— the  fundamental  error  (the  ιτρώτον  xptvdog)  of  the  papacy. 

2.  Distinction  of  the  invisible  Church  (one  and  universal  under  the 
sole  headship  of  Christ),  and  the  visible  Church  (existing  in  many 
organizations  or  denominations) :  asserted  by  Protestants ;  denied 
by  Poman  Catholics. 

3.  Different  conception  and  aj^plication  of  the  attributes  of  the 
Church  ;  unity,  holiness,  catholicity,  apostolicit}',  indefectibility, 
infallibility,  and  exclusiveness,  especially  the  last  {extra  ecclesiam 
nulla  salus,  which  is  made  to  mean  extra  ecclesiam  liomanam). 

IX.  The  Pope. 

The  infallible  head  of  the  Universal  Church,  the  \^icar  of  Christ  on 
earth,  by  virtue  of  liis  office  as  the  successor  of  Peter. 

This  is  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  Romanism,  but  rejected  by  Greeks 
and  Protestants  as  an  antichristian  usurpation  of  the  prerogative 
of  Christ. 

X.  Sacraments  in  general. 

1.  Definition :  visible  signs  of  invisible  grace  instituted  by  the  ex- 
press connnand  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament  (Protestant) ; — 
or  simply  by  the  authority  of  the  Church  (Roman  Catholic). 

2.  Number:  seven  (Roman  Catholic);  —  or  two  (Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper). 

3.  Effect:  ex  opere  operato  {i.e.,  by  virtue  of  the  objective  act); — or 
througli  faitli  (as  the  subjective  condition). 

XI.  Baptism. 

Its  effect  on  original  sin ;  its  relation  to  regeneration ;  its  necessity 
for  salvation  ;  and  several  ritual  differences. 
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XII.  The  Eucharist. 

Romanism  holds,  Protestantism  denies : 

1.  Transnbstantiation  and  the  adoration  of  the  elements. 

2.  The  withdrawal  of  the  cnp  from  the  laity. 

3.  The  Eucharist  as  a  sacrifice,  i.  e.,  an  actual  though  unbloody  rep- 
etition of  Christ's  sacrifice  on  the  cross  by  the  priest  for  the  sins 
of  the  living  and  the  dead  (the  souls  in  purgatory). 

The  celebration  of  the  M^ss  is  the  centre  of  Eoman  Catholic  worship. 

XIII.  The  other  five  Sacraments  :  Confirmation,  Penance,  Matrimony, 
Ordination,  Extreme  Unction. 

Maintained  by  Rome  as  sacraments  proper;  rejected  by  Protestants, 
or  admitted  only  as  semi-  or  quasi-sacramental  acts. 

1.  Confirmation. 

Retained  by  the  Lutheran,  Anglican,  and  the  German  Reformed 
Churches  (as  supplementary  to  infant  baptism  after  a  course 
of  catechetical  instruction).  Rejected  by  other  Protestant 
Churches,  in  which  a  voluntary  union  with  the  Church  by  a 
public  profession  of  faith  takes  the  place  of  confirmation. 

2.  Penance  {sacramentum  jpcenitentioi). 

Auricular  confession  and  priestly  absolution ;  satisfaction  for 
venial  sins  ;  indulgences.  The  Lutheran  (and  Anglican)  stand- 
ards approve  private  confession  to  the  minister',  other  Churches 
leave  it  entirely  optional ;  all  Protestants  deny  the  eificacy  of 
priestly  absolution  except  as  an  official  declaration  of  God's 
forgiving  mercy  to  the  penitent. 

3.  Ordination. 

A  separate  priesthood  and  clerical  celibacy  (Roman  Catholic) ; 
the  general  priesthood  of  the  laity  and  the  right  of  the  laity 
to  participate  in  Church  government  (ProtestantV 

4.  Matrimony. 

Differences  in  matrimonial  legislation,  mixed  marriages,  and  di- 
vorce. 

5.  Extreme  unction. 

Rejected  by  Protestants,  who  in  James  v.  14  emphasize  the  pray- 
ing rather  than  '  the  iinointing  with  oil'  (a  physical  remedy). 
XIY.  Purgatory. 

A  temporary  middle  place  and  state  (until  the  final  judgment)  be- 
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twccn  heaven  and  hell  for  the  purification  of  imperfect  Christian?, 
vhich  may  be  advanced  by  prayers  and  masses  in  their  behalf. 

Protestantism  holds  that  there  arc  only  two  conditions  in  the  other 
world,  but  with  various  degrees  of  bliss  or  misery. 

The  indulgences  closely  connected  with  purgatory  were  the  first  oc- 
casion, though  not  the  cause,  of  the  Reformation, 

E.  DocTKiNAL  Differences  among  Evangelical  Pkotestants. 

I. — LUTHERANISM    and    CALVINISM, 

1.  Baptismal  Eegeneration, 

Baptism  a  means  of  regeneration  (as  concurrent  with  the  sacra- 
mental act),  and  hence  necessary  for  salvation  ; — or  only  a  sign 
and  seal  of  regeneration  (whether  concurrent  or  preceding  or 
succeeding,  according  to  God's  free  pleasure). 

2.  The  Encharistic  presence. 

Corporeal  real  presence  (in,  M'ith,  and  under  the  elements)  for  all 
comminiicants; — or  spiritual  real  (dynamic  and  effective)  pres- 
ence for  believers  only. 

3.  Christological. 

The  extent  of  the  comminiicatio  idiomatum}  The  ubiquity  of 
Christ's  body :  asserted  by  the  Lutheran  Church  (as  a  dogmatic 
support  to  its  doctrine  of  the  eucharistic  multipresence) ;  denied 
by  the  Reformed  (as  inconsistent  with  the  limitations  of  human- 
ity and  the  fact  of  Christ's  ascension  to  hca\en). 

4.  Predestination  and  the  perseverance  of  saints. 

No  difference  between  Luther  and  Calvin,  who  were  both  Augus- 
tinians,  but  between  their  followers.  (Synergism  of  Mclanch- 
thon  in  his  later  period.  Scmi-Augustinianism  of  the  Formula 
of  Concord.     Extreme  Calvinism  of  the  Synod  of  Dort.) 

II. CAL\*INISM    AND    ARMINIANISM. 

1.  Election:  unconditional; — or  conditional. 

2.  Extent  of  redemption:  limited  to  the  elect; — or  unlimited  to  all 

men. 

'  Tliat  is,  whctlier  it  includes  also  the  rjemis  mnjesiaticuin,  or  the  communication  of  the 
attrihutes  of  the  divine  nature  to  the  human  nature  of  Chnst— affirmed  by  the  Lutlieran 
symbols,  denied  by  the  Reformed.     See  pp.  310  sqq. 
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3  and  4.  Nature  of  faitli  and  grace :  irresistible  ; — or  resistible. 
5.  Perseverance  of  saints; — or  the  possibility  of  total  and  final  apos- 
tasy. 

III. CONGEEGATIONALISM. 

1.  Conception  of  a  Christian  congregation  or  local  church :  a  self- 

governing  body  of  converted  believers  voluntarily  associated  for 
spiritual  ends. 

2.  Independence  of  such  a  church  of  foreign  jurisdiction. 

3.  Duty  of  voluntary  fellowship  with  other  churches. 

lY. — BAPTIST   DOCTKINES. 

1.  Congregationalism  as  sub  III. 

2.  Baptism. 

(a)  Its  subjects :  only  responsible  converts  on  the  ground  of  a 

voluntary  profession  of  their  faith. 

(b)  Its  mode :  total  immersion  of  the  body. 

3.  Universal  liberty  of  conscience  as  a  sphere  over  which  civil  gov- 

ernment has  no  control.     ('Soul-liberty.')* 

Y. — QUAKER   DOCTEINES. 

1.  Universal  diffusion  of  the  inner  light  for  the  salvation  of  men. 

2.  Immediate  revelation  superior  to,  though  concordant  with,  the  out- 

ward testimony  of  the  Scriptures. 

3.  The  ministry  of  the  gospel  depending  on  inspiration,  and  not  con- 

fined to  a  class  or  sex. 

4.  The  sacraments  are  spiritual  acts,  not  visible  rites  and  ceremonies, 

as  under  the  old  dispensation. 

5.  Worship  is  purely  inward,  and  depends  upon  the  immediate  mov- 

ing of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

6.  Universal  religious  liberty. 


'  President  Anderson,  of  Rochester  University  (article  Baptists  in  Johnson's  Ci/clopcedia, 
VoL  I.  p.  383),  enumerates  four  distinctive  doctrinal  principles  of  the  Baptists:  (1)  immersion ; 
(2)  believers  only  to  constitute  α  visible  church  :  (3)  responsible  converts  only  entitled  to  bap- 
tism ;  (4)  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  independence  of  each  individual  church  as  a 
body  of  baptized  believers  of  any  other  body,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  political.  But  the 
second  article  is  held  also  by  the  Congregationalists,  and  the  fourth  can  not  be  called  an 
article  of  faith. 
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VI. — METHODIST    DOCTRINES. 

1.  Universal  offer  of  salvation  in  different  dispensations. 

2.  Witness  of  the  Spirit,  or  assurance  of  present  acceptance  with  God. 

3.  Christian  perfection,  or  perfect  sanctilication. 

F.  Orthodox  Protestantisai  and  Heterodox  Protestantism. 

I.  SociNiANisM  (Unitakianism).    Denies  the  following  oecumenical  doc- 

trines : 

1.  The  Trinity. 

2.  The  Incarnation  and  eternal  Divinity  of  Christ. 

3.  Original  sin  and  guilt. 

4.  The  vicarious  atonement. 

II.  Universalism  departs  from  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the — 

1.  Nature  and  extent  of  sin  and  its  consequences. 

2.  Endless  punishment.  (Difference  between  Pestorationism  and 
Universalism  proper). 

III.  Swedenborgianism  asserts : 

1.  A  new  revelation  and  a  new  Church  (the  New  Jerusalem). 

2.  Intercourse  Avith  the  spirit  world. 

3.  It  limits  the  number  of  the  canonical  Scriptures. 

4.  It  claims  to  unlock  the  deeper  inner  sense  of  the  Scriptures. 

5.  It  dissents  from  the  evangelical  doctrines  of  the  tripersonality  of 
the  Godhead,  the  incarnation,  the  atonement,  justification,  the 
Church,  the  sacraments,  and  the  resurrection. 
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Bunyan  (John),  723,  725,  848. 

Bin-net  (Bishop),  637. 

Bu.xtorf,  479. 


Calamy  (Edmund),  742,  770. 

Calixtines,  56G. 

Calixtus,  350,  380,  557,  561. 

Callistus,  177. 

Calovius,  350,  380,561. 

Calvin,  on  the  Apostles'  Creed,  15,  20;  on 
the  Nicene  Creed,  27;  relation  to  Luther 
and  Melanchthon,  214,  215,  217,  218; 
signs  the  Augsburg  Confession,  235;  on 
the  Adiaphoristic  Controversy,  301 ;  life 
and  character,  421  ;  his  theology,  44G  ; 
his  Institutes,  447  ;  on  Predestination',  451, 
474 ;  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  455  (281, 
37())  ;  his  Exegesis,  457 ;  on  Church  Polity 
and  Discipline,  460;  on  Religions  Persecu- 
ti(m  and  Liberty,  463,  466  ;  his  Catechism, 
467;  Consensus  Tigurinus,  4  71;  Consen- 
sus Genevensis,  474 ;  on  Episcopacy  in  Po- 
land, 582;  influence  in  England,  602,  630, 
658;  on  Baptism  and  Election,  611. 

Calvinism,  446.  See  Calvin,  Dart,  Lambeth 
Articles,  and  Westminster  Conyession. 

Calviuistic  Baptists.     See  Baj)tists. 

Calvinistic  IMethodism,  901. 

Cambridge  Platform,  836. 

Cameron,  480. 

Cami)bellites,  840,  845. 

Capito,  385,  388. 

Cappel  (Louis),  479. 

Cardoni,  163. 
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Ciulyle  (Thomas), on  the  Scotch  Reformation, 
G71 ;  on  John  Knox,  676  ;  on  the  Westmin- 
ster Catechism,  787;  on  Edward  Irving,  908. 

Cartwright,  706,  735. 

Caryl  (Joseph),  742. 

Castellio,  475. 

Catechism,  Anglican,  6.'54  ;  of  the  Bohemian 
Brethren,  074;  of  Calvin,  467;  of  Craig, 
697;  of  Emden,  565;  Heidelberg  (Pala- 
tinate), 529  ;  of  Lnther,  245,  543  ;  of  Mo- 
gilas  (Russo-Greek),  58;  of  Blaton,  71 ;  of 
Philaret,  71  ;  Scotch,  69G  ;  Tridentine 
(Roman),  100;  Waldensian,  572;  West- 
minster, 543,  783;  of  the  Quakers,  864 ; 
of  the  Methodists,  882,  891. 

Catharine  of  Siena,  124. 

Catholic  Apostolic  Chnrcli,  905. 

Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  207. 

Catholicism  and  Romanism,  83,  205. 

Chalcedon,  Creed  of,  29. 

Chalmers  (Thomas),  696,  885,  906,  908. 

Chandieu,  493. 

Charenton,  Synod  of,  483. 

Charles  (Thomas),  903. 

Charles  I.,  617,  664,  688,  691,  693,  694  ;  his 
character  and  reign,  709. 

Charles  II.,  619,  694,  721,  724. 

Charles  V.,  92,  225,  227,  503. 

Chemnitz,  against  the  Council  of  Trent,  96 ; 
on  the  Coiiimunicatio  Idiomatum  and  the 
Ubiquity  of  Cin-ist's  Body,  292. 

Ciiillingworth,  on  the  Atiianasian  Creed,  40 ; 
on  Religions  Toleration,  803. 

Christological  Controversy,  285. 

Christology,  Chaicedonian,  30  ;  Lutheran  and 
Reformed,  317,  32.5,  347,  348. 

Ciiurch,  meaning  of,  822. 

Church  Diet  of  Berlin  adopts  tiie  Augsburg 
Confession,  236. 

Civilta  Cattelica,  139,  158. 

Clarendon,  728. 

Clement  of  Rome,  174. 

Clement  VI II.,  189. 

Clement  XL,  105,  107. 

Coccejus  (John),  774. 

Cochlaeus,  227. 

Coke  (Thomas),  887. 

Coleman  (Thomas),  742. 

Collyridiana;,  1 19. 

Comenius  (Amos),  567,  875. 

Communicatio  Idiomatum,  Lutheran  doctrine 
of,  318,  32L 

Concord,  Book  of,  220 ;  Formula  of,  258. 

Confession  and  Absolution  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  248. 


Confession  of  Faith.     See  Creeds. 

Confession  of  Anhalt,  563 ;  of  Augsburg, 
225;  Baptist,  851  ;  of  Basle,  L,  385;  of 
Basle,  II.,  388;  of  Belgium,  502;  of  the 
Bohemian  Brethren,  576 ;  of  Brandenburg, 
554 ;  of  Bremen,  564  ;  Congregational, 
828;  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  815;  of 
Cyril  Lucar,  54 ;  of  Dositheus  (Synod  of 
Jerusalem),  61  ;  French  Reformed  (Galil- 
ean), 490,  500;  of  Friends,  864,  870;  of 
Gennadius,  46;  Helvetic,  I.,  388;  Helvetic, 
II.,  390;  of  Hessia,  564  ;  Hungarian,  591  ; 
Methodist,  890;  of  Metrophanes  Critopu- 
lus,  52;  of  Mogila,  58;  Moravian,  878; 
of  Nassau,  564 ;  Reformed  (in  general), 
3.54;  Savoy,  829;  Scotch,  L,  680  ;  Scotch, 
II.,  686;  of  Sigismund,  555  ;  Tetrapolitan, 
526;  of  Thorn,  562;  Welsh  Calvinistic, 
903 ;  of  Westminster,  753. 

Confutatio  Papistica,  227,  243. 

Congregational  Declarations.    See  Confession. 

Congregationalism  and  Congregationalists, 
820. 

Consensus  and  Dissensus  of  Creeds,  919. 

Consensus  of  Geneva,  474;  Helveticus,  477, 
485 ;  of  Sendomir,  586 ;  of  Zurich,  471. 

Consubstantiation,  232,  316,  325,  327. 

Cop,  427. 

Copts,  80. 

Corvinus,  302. 

Cotton  (Joim),  820,  850. 

Council,  of  Nica^a,  first,  25,44,  173;  second, 
44  ;  of  Chalcedon,  29,  173;  of  Constanti- 
nople, first,  25,  28,  44  ;  second,  44  ;  third, 
44;  fourth,  178;  of  Ephesus,  44;  of  Fer- 
rara  and  Florence,  46,  97,  181  ;  of  Jerusa- 
lem (1672),  61  ;  of  Pisa,  Constance,  Basle, 
182;  of  Trent,  91,  124;  of  the  Vatican, 
134,  168. 

Covenanters,  694. 

Covenants,  Scotch,  685;  doctrine  of,  773. 

Craig  (John),  686,  698. 

Cranmer,  596,  601,  60."),  611,  614,  630,  642; 
on  the  Lord's  Supper,  647;  Catechism  of, 
655. 

Creeds :  name  and  definition,  3 ;  authority, 
7 ;  use,  8 ;  classification,  9.  See  Con- 
fession. 

Crell,  283,  .345. 

Cromwell,  693,  714,  720,  723  ;  his  Policy, 
830;  towards  Baptists,  847 ;  towards  Quak- 
ers, 862,  868. 

Crosby  (Thomas),  845. 

Crusius  (Martin),  50. 

Crypto-Calviuistic  Controversy,  279. 
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Crypto-Ciilviiiists,  2C7,  281,  34G. 
Cumlierliiiid  rresbvterian  Church,  813;  Con- 

ft■s^iυιl  of,  Mi">. 
Ciinmiiiis  (Hisliop),  GG;">. 
Cuiiniiighain.  GlJo,  G37. 

Ciincy,  on  tlie  Westminster  Confession,  780. 
Cyprian,  against  Papal  Infallibility,  174. 
Cyril  Lncar,  54. 
Czenger,  Confession  of,  o'Jl. 

D. 

Daille,  482. 

Damasus,  Creed  of,  395. 

Darhoy  (Archbishop),  against  Papal  Infalli- 
bility, 15(!;  submits  with  a  mental  reserva- 
tion, and  dies  a  martyr,  IGl. 

Dathenus,  537. 

I)e  Maistre,  on  Infallibility,  IGG. 

Decrees.     See  Predestination. 

Decretals,  pseudo-Isidorian,  180. 

Devay,  581». 

Dexter  (Henry  Marlyn),  821,  849,  8G3. 

Discipline,  4G1. 

Dollinger,  88,  14G,  153,  1G4  ;  his  writings, 
193;  his  protest  against  the  Vatican  De- 
crees, and  his  excominunication,  195. 

Dominicans,  124. 

Dorner,  on  Lnther  and  Jlelanchthon,  2G5  ;  on 
Luther  and  Reformed  Christology,  2G4, 
290,  334;  on  the  Formula  of  Concord, 
322  ;   on  Zwingli,  383 ;   on  Calvin,  442. 

Dort,  Synod  of,  478,  512. 

Dositheiis  (Patriarch  of  Jerusalem),  Gl. 

Douglas  (Robert),  747. 

Du  Moulin,  482. 

Duns  Scotus,  for  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
123. 

Dnpanloup  (P>isho])),  against  Pajial  Infallibil- 
ity, 15(1;   submits,  1G2. 

E. 

Eastern  Church  Association,  75. 

Ebrard,  45G,  471,  5G4,  av\a  passim. 

Eck,  22G,  241. 

Edward  VI.,  59G,  G13. 

Edwardine  Articles,  G14. 

Edwards  (Thomas),  797. 

Election.     See  Predestination. 

Elizabeth  (Queen),  .59G,  GOl,  G74,  705, 

Elizabethan  Articles,  G15. 

Elrington,  GG2. 

Emmons  (Dr.),  on  Congregationalism,  82G. 

England,  CMuirch  of,  593,  598.     See  Anglican 

Churrh,  etc. 
Episcopacy  (English),  G04,  GG7;  in  the  West- 


minster Assembly,  732 ;   abolished  by  the 

Long  Parliament,  719,  734  ;  restored,  721 ; 

reduced,  73G. 
Episcopius,  511,  523,  897. 
Erasmus,  385. 
Ei-astians,  738. 
Erbkam,  840,  8G7. 
Eucharistic    Controversies,    279,    32G.      See 

Lord's  Supper. 
Eusebius,  Creed  of,  24. 
Evangelical  Alliance,  915. 


Faber,  227. 

Farel,  429,  438. 

Featley,  733,  852. 

Filioque,  2G. 

Fisher  (George  P.),  443,  594,  G03,  G07,  838, 

Fisher  (the  Jesuit),  715^ 

Fiske  (J.  0.),  838. 

Fitzgerald  (Bishop),  votes  against  Papal  In- 
fallibility, 158. 

Flacian  Controversy,  2G8. 

Flacius,  2G9,  27G,  300. 

Fletcher  (John  W.),  884,  899. 

Forbes  (Bisho])),  599. 

Formula  Consensus  Helvetica,  478. 

Formula  of  Concord,  258,  311. 

Fox  (George),  8G0,  8G8. 

Foxe  (John),  846. 

Fiance,  Reformation  in,  491. 

Francis  I.,  3G8,  427,  450,  491. 

Franciscans,  124. 

Frederick  III.,  392,  532  ;  his  Confession,  5G3. 

Free  Will,  denied  by  Luther  and  the  Formula 
of  Concord  II.,  lOG,  313;  Arminian  doc- 
trine of,  508 ;  Westminster  doctrine  of, 
771  ;  Methodist  doctrine  of,  897. 

Free-will  Baptists,  857. 

Friedberg,  135. 

Friedrich,  135,  145,  194,  196. 

Friends,  society  of,  859. 

Frommann,  97,  135. 

Fuller  (Thomas),  658,  707,  708,  709,  741, 
753,  and  passim, 

Funck,  273. 


Galilean  Confession,  490. 
Gallicanism  and  Ultramontanism,  107, 
Gardiner,  Gil,  613. 
Gattaker  (Thomas),  742. 
Geddes  (Jenny),  688. 

General  Assembly  of  Scotland,  adopting  the 
Westminster  Standards,  759, 
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Geneva,  422,  429;  Church  of,  4G0;  Consen- 
sus of,  474. 

Gennadiiis,  4G. 

German  Empire,  founded  after  the  Infallibil- 
ity Decree,  160. 

Gernler,  478. 

G  lessen  Divines  on  Christology  and  Ubiquity, 
294. 

Gillespie  (George),  727,  746. 

Gilnian  (Edward  W.),  on  Congregational 
Creeds,  839. 

Gindely,  i)65  and  passiin. 

Gomarus,  511. 

Good  Works,  necessity  of,  274. 

Goodwin  (Thomas),  737,  742. 

Gouge  (William),  756. 

Gratry,  153;  submits  to  the  Vatican  Council 
on  his  death-bed,  161  ;  on  Honorius,  164. 

Greek  Church,  43. 

Green  (J.  R.),  on  Puritanism,  723  ;  on  Crom- 
well, 831  ;  on  Whitefield,  902. 

Gregory  I.  against  Papal  Infallibility,  175. 

Gregory  XV.,  125. 

Grindai,  605. 

Grotius,  511. 

Gryna3us,  388. 

Guibert  (Archbishop),  publishes  the  Vatican 
Decrees,  161. 

Guido  de  Bres,  504. 

Guizot,  on  Calvin,  423,  428,  440, 442,  449,  463. 

Gurley  (Dr.),  810. 

Gurney  (Joseph  John),  859,  868,  869. 

H. 

Hades,  Controversy  on,  296. 

Ilagenbach,  388,  395,  and  passim. 

Hall  (Bishop),  726,  737. 

Ilallam,  on  English  Articles,  636  ;  on  Hamp- 
ton Court  Conference,  708;  on  Laud,  717. 

Ilaller,  365. 

Hamilton  (Patrick),  673. 

Hampton  Court  Conference,  661,  706. 

Hardwick,  592  and  passiin. 

Hase  (Carl),  89  ;   on  Infallibility,  172. 

Heathen,  Salvation  of,  382. 

Ilefele  (Bishop),  against  Papal  Infallibility, 
156;  submits,  161 ;  on  the  case  of  Hono- 
rius, 178. 

Heidegger  (J.  H.),  478,  486. 

Heidelberg  Catechism,  529,  535. 

Helvetic  Confession,  the  First,  388 ;  the  Sec- 
ond, 396. 

Helvetic  Consensus  Formula,  477. 

Henderson  (Alexander),  692,  745. 

Henry  IV.,  491. 

Vol.  I.— O  ο  ο 


Henry  VIII.,  595,  COO,  605,  611,  613. 

Heppe,  on  Formula  of  Concord,  337  ;  on  the 
Saxon  and  Wurtemberg  Confessions,  341 ; 
German  Reformed  Confessions,  563  and 
passim. 

Heretical  Popes,  1 76,  1 78. 

Ilerminjard,  421,  425. 

Herzog,  on  the  Waldenses,  568 ;  *  Eeal-En- 
cykl.,'/)rtssi7«  in  Literature. 

Iles'husius,  266,  270,  282. 

Hessian  Confession,  564. 

Hetherington,  689. 

Heurtley,  on  the  Apostles'  Creed,  19. 

Heykamp,  197. 

Heylin,  717,  778. 

Hicks  (Elias),  and  the  Hicksite  Quakers,  873. 

High-Commission,  717. 

Hodge  (A.  Α.),  on  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion, 754,  795. 

Hodge  (Charles),  on  Infallibility,  170  ;  on  the 
Lord's  Supper,  376;  on  Infant  Salvation, 
381  ;  on  the  Helvetic  Confession,  396;  on 
Predestination,  455  ;  on  the  Number  of  the 
Lost  and  Saved,  795. 

Holland,  Reformation  in,  502. 

Hommius,  507,  513. 

Honorius  (Pope),  condemned  as  a  heretic,  178. 

Hook  (Dean),  717. 

Hooker  (Richard),  607  ;  on  Calvin,  608 ;  on 
Baptism,  643  ;  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  649  ; 
on  the  Lambeth  Articles,  662  ;  on  Travers, 
706 ;  on  the  Lord's  Day,  777. 

Hooker  (Thomas),  820. 

Hooper,  on  Ubiquity,  335  ;  corresponds  with 
Bullinger,  391,  602,  630;  refuses  to  con- 
form, 705. 

Hosius,  585. 

Hottinger  (John  Jacob),  177. 

Hoyle  (Joshua),  743. 

Huber,  194. 

Hubmaier,  842. 

Hulsemann,  557. 

Hungarian  Confession,  591. 

Hungary,  Reformation  in,  589. 

Hunnius,  345. 

Huntingdon  (Lady),  902. 

Hns,  565. 

Hussites,  566. 

Hutchinson  (Mrs.  Lucy),  Memoirs,  701 ;  de- 
scription of  Charles  I.,  710. 

Hyaciiithe  (Pere),  194. 


Idellette  de  Buren,  430. 
Ignatius,  174. 
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Imninciilntc  Conception,  definition  of,  108. 

Imi>iilalion,  48 k 

Iniii-penilenry  and  Fellowship,  826. 

Independent^;,  7^7,  8'J4.  See  Congregation- 
al i  sis. 

Inf;dlil.ilists,  Hi3,  184. 

liilidliMlity  of  (Kcumenical  Councils,  1G8;  of 
the  Tope,  1  ;">(),  104. 

Infant  Salvation,  878,  381,  794,  898. 

Innes,  CO!),  798,  800. 

Innocent  III.,  1 7G. 

Innocent  IV.,  170. 

Innocent  X.,  103. 

Innocent  Xlir.,  107. 

Inopjioitunists,  153. 

Institutes,  Calvin's,  447. 

Intolerance,  790,  800,  802. 

Iienicns,  174. 

Irisii  Articles  of  Keligion,  0G2,  701 ;  com- 
])ared  with  Wcstmiiister  Confession,  702. 

Irving  (Kdward),  on  the  Scotch  Confession, 
«84  ;   his  life  and  labors,  905. 

Irvingites.     See  CatlwUc  Ajiostolic  CImrch. 


Jacobites,  80. 

James  I.,  004,  000,  017,  097;  his  cliaracter, 

700;   at  IIanii)ton  Court  Conference,  70S; 

on  Bible  Kevision,  709;   on  Laud,  711. 
James  II.,  724. 
Jansen,  103. 
Jansenists,  Pajial  Bulls  against  the,  102;  in 

Holland,  107. 
Janus,  134,  104,  19,-). 
Jeremiah   II.  (ratriarch   of  Constantinople\ 

.-)0. 
Jerome,  1 10. 
Jerusalem  Chamber,  748, 
Jesuits,  103,  124.  i;!8,  182. 
Jewell  (Bishop),  003,  00."),  033,  043- 
Joan  of  Kent,  840. 
John  XXII.,  177. 

John,  Elector  of  Saxony,  227  awA  passim. 
Jonas  (Justus),  239  ;   his  Catechism,  055. 
Judex,  200. 
Justification  by  Faiib,  200,  211,210,  231,  255, 

271,  275,  400. 

K. 

Kahnis,  on  the  Lord's  Sn]>])er,  327  ;  on  the 
Two  States  of  Christ.  328;  on  the  Keforined 
o])position  to  the  Formula  of  Concord,  334  ; 
on  Calvin,  442. 

Kanipschulte,  on  CaKin,  421,  425,  433,  440, 
41'.".  403. 


Keble,  GO. 

Keenan,  Catechism  against  Infallibility,  183. 

Kenosis,  294,  323. 

Ketnick  (Archbishop  of  Baltimore),  90. 

Kenrick  (of  St.  Louis),  144,  153,  150,  103, 
172,  187. 

Ketteler  (Bishop),  prostrate  before  the  Fojie, 
1.50,  103,  172,  187. 

Killen  (\V.  D.),  002,  G04. 

Knollys  (Hanserd),  844,  848. 

Knox,  on  the  (Jhurch  of  Geneva,  4G0  ;  labors 
in  England,  002;  his  life  and  character, 
073;  his  Confession,  081;  his  Liturgy, 
G84 ;  views  on  Sunday  observance,  770. 

Kollner,  on  the  Foi  miila  of  Concord,  330. 

Koolhaas,  510. 

Koornhart,  510. 

Krauth  (Charles  Γ.),  on  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, 235;  on  Luther's  Catechism,  251  ; 
on  the  Formula  of  Concord,  318,  337, 
340. 

L. 

La  Place,  479,  484. 

Lainez,  182,  194. 

Lambeth  Articles,  058. 

Langen,  104. 

I^asco.     See  Lashi. 

Laski  (ii  Lasco),  505,  583. 

Latimer,  ()49. 

Laud  (Archbishop),  007,  G17,  064,  G88 ;  his 
character  and  administration,  709,  711  ;  on 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  732. 

Launoy,  108.  123. 

Laurence  (Bishop),  on  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  034,  037. 

Lawrence  (Edward  Α.),  835,  838. 

Lecky  (W.  E.  IL),  790,  799,  801. 

Lefevre,  492. 

Leighton,  71  7. 

Leipzig  Interim,  299  ;  Colloquy,  558. 

Leo  Juda;,  388. 

LeoX.,  100. 

Liberius,  1 77. 

Liberty,  Religious,  405,  800,  848,  849. 

Light,  the  inner,  8()8. 

Lightfoot  (John),  727,  743,  755. 

Lijiomani,  585. 

T>ituigical  Standards  of  Rome,  189. 

Lube,  on  Luther's  Catechism,  251. 

Lord's  Day,  doctrine  of  the,  770. 

Lord's  Supper,  Luther's  doctrine,  232,  2C0, 
316,  325,  347,  045;  Mclanchthon's,  232, 
241,2(;3;  Zwingli's,  374;  Bnllinger's,  415; 
Bucer's,    528;     Calvin's,    281,    37G,    455; 
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Cranmer's,  601,  G47 ;  words  of  institution 
explained,  327,  37i  ;  Consensus  of  Zurich, 
471;  Tetrapolitan  Confession,  528;  Hei- 
delberg Catechism,  535,  543 ;  Consensus 
of  Sendomir,  587;  Hungarian  Confession, 
501;  Anglican  Articles,  GOl,  Gt5;  Irish 
Articles  and  Westminster  Confession,  7(J5  ; 
Westminster  doctrine  of,  775. 

Loriiner,  129,  131,  G83. 

Loudun,  Synod  of,  483,  4U8. 

Louis  XIV.,  lOi,  105,  4'JI,  498. 

Loyola,  491. 

Loyson,  191. 

Lucas  of  Prague,  5G8. 

Liitlier,  his  character  and  influence,  214;  re- 
lation to  the  Augsburg  Confession,  228; 
his  Catechisms,  245 ;  on  Confession  and 
Absolution,  218;  Articles  of  iimalcald, 
253 ;  on  Justification  by  Faith,  255 ;  on 
I'opery,  the  Mass,  Purgatory,  255 ;  on  the 
Lord's  Supper,  25G ;  relati(Mi  to  Mehinch- 
thon,  214,  259,  2G5  ;  relation  to  Zwingli, 
212,  261);  against  Antinomianism,  278;  on 
the  Ubiquity  of  Christ's  Body,  287  ;  on  the 
Descent  into  Hades,  297;  on  Free-will  and 
Predestination,  215,  303;  on  Damnation 
of  the  Heathen,  382  ;  Conduct  towards  the 
Swiss,  389 ;  Judgment  on  C'alvin,  430 ; 
compared  with  Calvin,  438  ;  intiuence  on 
the  English  Reformation,  GOO. 

Lutheran  Creeds,  220. 

Lutheranism  and  Keform,  213. 

M. 

Macaulay,  on  English  Keformation,  604,  C05  ; 

on  Charles  I.,  710;   on  Cromwell,  720. 
Macleod  (Norman),  on  Chalmers,  G9G. 
M'Crie  (Jr.),  on  the  Westminster  Assembly, 

752;  on  the  Westminster  Standards,7Gl, 785. 
M'Crie  (Thomas),  GG9,  673,  675,  676,  GS6. 
Major,  275. 

Majoristic  Controversy,  274. 
Manning  (Cardinal),  90,  135,  148,  152,  153; 

defines  Infdlibility,  167;  on  History,  171  ; 

on  Honorius,  186. 
Manuel,  365. 
Manutius,  91. 
Marbach,  305. 

Marburg,  Conference  of,  212,  228. 
Maret  (Bishop),  against  Infallibility,  156, 163; 

retracts,  161. 
jNIargaret  (Queen  of  Navarre),  49 L 
Maronites,  80. 
Marot,  492. 
Jhr.sden  (.r.  B.),  on  Westminster  Conf.,  789. 


Marshall  (Stephen),  743. 

Mary,  Immaculate  Conception  of,  108. 

Mary  Stuart,  671,  678. 

Mary  Tudor,  596. 

Masson,  690,  693,  734,  740,  and  passim. 

Mather  (Cotton),  849. 

Matthews  (G.  D.),  Sll. 

Maulbronn,  Collo(iuy  of,  288 ;  Formula  of, 
310. 

Maurice,  Elector  of  Saxony,  299. 

Maurice,  Piince  of  Orange,  514. 

Maximilian  II.,  576,  579,  590. 

Megander,  389. 

Melanchthon,  50;  his  character,  214,  261; 
Angsbuig  Confession,  225  ;  Apology  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  243  ;  on  Episcopacy 
and  Po])ery,  254  ;  relation  to  Luther,  214, 
259 ;  changes  his  doctrine  of  Free-will, 
232 ;  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  263 ;  on  the 
Necessity  of  Good  Works,  276 ;  against 
Ubiiinity,  288  ;  on  the  Descent  into  Hades, 
297;  on  the  Adiaphora,  [10);  silenced  but 
not  destroyed,  339  ;  his  Confessio  Saxoni- 
ca,  341  ;  friendship  with  Calvin,  431  ;  re- 
lation to  the  Keformed  Church,  525;  in- 
fluence in  England,  (!00. 

Melville  (Andrew),  684. 

Melville  (James),  677,  679. 

Menno  Simons,  842. 

Mennonites,  842. 

Methodism  and  Methodists,  882. 

Methodist  Creeds,  890. 

Metrophanes  Critopulus,  52. 

Alichand,  161. 

Michelet,  on  Calvin,  441, 

Michelis,  194,  196. 

Mill  (Walter),  673. 

Millenary  Petition,  707. 

Mihier,  90. 

Milton,  on  the  Waldeuies,  571  ;  on  the  Sol- 
emn League  and  Covenant,  693 ;  on  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  729  ;  against  Epis- 
copacy, 734;  against  Presbytery,  737;  on 
Keligious  Toleration,  818;  on  Koger  Will- 
iams, 852. 

Missal,  Koinan,  189. 

Mitchell  (Alex.  F.),  727,  754,  770,  775. 

Mogilas,  58. 

Mijhler,  88,  183,  nnd  passim. 

Muhnike,  97. 

MoliuKus,  482. 

Mono])hysites,  80. 

Montalembert,  ojiposes  the  erection  of  an  idol 
on  the  Vatican,  153  ;  dies  during  the  Vati- 
can Council,  161. 
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Montauban,  48.">. 

Moravians,  όίϊ?,  874. 

More  (Sir  Tliomas),  749. 

Murlin,  272. 

Mornay  (l)u  Tlessis),  479. 

.AfoiiravieH",  Γ>1,  .")8,  59,  G9,  75. 

Λίοζίβν,  (i38,  GIO. 

Muiilliausen,  Confession  of,  887. 

Miiiizer  (Thomas),  842. 

Myconius  (Fricdricli),  387. 

Myconiiis  (Osiwald),  387. 

N. 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  498. 

Napoleon  I.,  490. 

Napoleon  1Π.,  139,  IGO. 

Nassau,  Confession  of,  504. 

Nast  (William),  882,  891. 

National  Covenant,  G8G. 

Neal  (Daniel),  701,  797,  and  passim. 

Nestorians,  79. 

Nevin,  on  the  Apostles'  Creed,  1 G,  23  ;  on  the 
Kefurmed  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Snpper, 
45G  ;  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  541. 

New  England,  825. 

Newman  (J.  II.),  on  Papal  Infallibility,  154; 
Tract  No.  90,  599. 

Nicaja,  Council  of,  25. 

Nicene  Creed,  24. 

Niemeyer,  355  and  passim. 

Nitchmann,  875,  8SG. 

Nitzsch,  89. 

Noailles,  105,  107. 

Non-JiUOrs,  74. 

Nowell's  Catechism,  657. 

Nye  (I'hiliji),  737,  743. 

O. 

Oberlin  Declaration,  839. 

(Eciilanipadius,  ;)74,  38G. 

(Ecumenical  Councils  against  Papal  Infallibil- 
ity, 173.  179  ;  Creeds,  12,  210. 

Old  Catholics  in  Holland,  107;  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  191,  198. 

Olcvianus,  534. 

<^livetan.  492. 

Original  Sin,  Controversy  on,  2G8  ;  Zwingli's 
view,  377  ;  Meihodist  view%  897. 

Orthodox  Confession  of  Mogilas,  59. 

Osgood  (Howard),  853. 

Osiander,  272. 

Osiandric  Controversy,  271. 

Olteibfin,  887. 

Overberg.  against  Infallibility,  183. 

Owen  (.Joiin),  8:;o. 


Γ. 

Palacky,  565  and  passim. 

Palatinate  Catechism,  529. 

Pallavicini,  91,  96. 

Palmer  (Herbert),  744. 

Palmer  (Hay),  838. 

Pare  (George  Van),  846. 

Parker  (Archbishop),  616. 

Parkhurst,  G05. 

Parliament,  action  on  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, 758. 

Parthenius,  59. 

Passaglia,  108. 

Paul  III.,  93. 

Paul  IV.,  585. 

Paul  v.,  125. 

Pax  Dissidentinm,  585. 

Pelagius,  on  the  Sinlessness  of  Mary,  120; 
on  Infant  Salvation,  379. 

Pelargus,  55G. 

Penn  (William),  861,  868. 

Perfectionism,  900. 

Perkins  (William),  659. 

Perrone,  89,  108,  123,  12G,  127,  178. 

Perry,  650. 

Pestalozzi,  388,  395. 

Peter,  his  Primacy,  185. 

Peter  INIartyr,  477. 

Peucer,  282,  283. 

Pfeffinger,  270. 

Philaret,  Catechism  of,  71. 

Philip  II.,  503. 

Philip  of  Hesse,  226,  234,  and  jutssim. 

Philippists,  267. 

Pighius,  474. 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  782,  827. 

Pinkerton,  on  Kussia,  70. 

Pius  IV.,  91,  96,  100. 

Pius  v.,  101,  124,  189. 

Pius  IX.  defines  the  dogma  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  of  Mary,  108;  issues  the 
Papal  Syllabus,  128;  convenes  the  Vatican 
Council,  136;  controls  its  proceedings,  142; 
proclaims  the  dogma  on  the  Catholic  Faith, 
150;  believes  in  his  Personal  Infallibility, 
and  exerts  his  influence  in  favor  of  this 
dogma,  152;  receives  the  deputation  of 
anti-Infallibilists  and  declines  their  request, 
157;  jnoclaims  the  dogma  of  Papal  Ab- 
solutism and  Infallibility,  158  ;  excommu- 
nicates the  Old  Catholics,  200. 

Plaeeus,  479,  485,  488. 

Planck,  on  Andra;,  308;  on  the  I'ornuila  nf 
Concord,  33G. 
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Platon  (Metropolitan  of  Moscow),  71. 

Pletho,  46. 

Plitt  (Hermann),  872. 

Plymouth  Brethren,  910. 

Poland,  Keformation  in,  581. 

Ponet,  G0(3. 

Pope  (W.  B.),  892,  898,  900,  901. 

Popery,  158.  See  Pius  IX.,  Syllahus,  InfaJ- 
/ibiliii/,  Vatican  Decrees. 

Port  Royal,  103. 

Predestination,  controversy  on,  305 ;  Luther- 
an doctrine,  329,  317;  Zwingli's,  370  ;  Cal- 
vin's, 451,  474  ;  Amyraut's,  480;  Anglican 
doctrine,  (J33  ;  Irish  Articles  and  Westmin- 
ster Confession,  762,  768,  791 ;  opposed  by 
Wesley  and  the  Arminian  Methodists,  895 ; 
adopted  by  Whitefield,  901  ;  and  the  Welsh 
Methodists,  903. 

Presbyterian  Polity,  462,  737,  739. 

Presbyterian  liennion,  809. 

Presbyterianism  in  England,  734,  736. 

Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  685 ;  persecuted, 
798  ;  in  America,  801. 

Preterition,  791. 

Profession  of  the  Tridentine  Faith,  96. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  650. 

Protestantism,  203;  principles  of,  206  ;  com- 
pared with  Romanism,  207. 

Prynne,  717. 

Pseudo-Isidor,  180. 

Psychopannychia,  428. 

Puritans  and  Puritanism,  701,  723. 

Pusey  (Dr.),  108,  716. 

Q. 

Quakers,  859. 

Quesnel,  105. 

Quick,  490,  493. 

Quint  (Alonzo  11.),  829,  835,  838. 

Quirinus,  Letters  of,  135,  145,  157,  159. 

R. 

Radziwill,  582. 

Randall  (Benjamin),  858. 

Ranke,  on  the  Augsburg  Confession,  234  ;  on 
Luther's  Catechism,  251. 

Ranscher  votes  against  Papal  Infallibility, 
156;  submits,  160,  196. 

Redford(Dr.),  834. 

Reformation,  204;  in  Geneva,  414;  in  France, 
491  ;  in  Holland,  502  ;  in  Bohemia,  565  ; 
in  Poland,  581 ;  in  Hungary,  589  ;  iu  Eng- 
land, 593. 

Reformed,  211,  256,  356,  358. 


Reformed  Churches  compared  with  the  Lu- 
theran, 212. 

Reformed  Confessions,  354. 

Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  665. 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  812. 

Regular  Baptists.     See  Baptists. 

Reinkens,  164,  191,  194;  elected  Bishop  of 
the  Old  Cathohcs,  197 ;  pleads  for  the  Bi- 
ble in  the  Old  Catholic  Congress  of  Con- 
stance, 199  ;  extends  greetings  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
200 ;  answers  the  Papal  Excommunication, 
201. 

Re'nan,  on  Calvin,  442. 

Rene'e,  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  428. 

Repetitio  Anhaltina,  563. 

Reprobation,  770,  792.     See  Predestination. 

Restoration  (of  the  Stuarts  and  Episcopacy), 
720. 

Reunion  of  Old  and  New  School  Presbyteri- 
an Chnrches,  809. 

Reusch,  194. 

Revision  of  the  Bible,  749. 

Revision  of  the  English  Bible  (by  King 
James),  709. 

Revolution  of  1688,  724. 

Reynolds  (Dr.  Edward),  744,  756,  772. 

Reynolds  (Dr.  John),  707. 

Riccio  (Bishop),  votes  against  Papal  Infalli- 
bility, 158. 

Richelieu,  481. 

Ridley  (Bishop),  601,  630,  649. 

Rigg  (James  H.),  882,  886,  888. 

Ripley  (George),  reports  the  thunder-storm 
in  St.  Peter's  at  the  Proclamation  of  the 
Papal  InfliUibility  Decree,  159. 

Ritualism  of  Laud,  714. 

Rivet,  482,  485. 

Robinson  (John),  820,  827. 

Rogers  (Thomas),  on  English  Articles,  639. 

Roman  Catechism,  100. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  on  persecution,  802. 

Romanism  and  Catholicism,  83. 

Romanism  and  Protestantism,  207. 

Rothe,  Christology,  33. 

Rous  (Francis),  744. 

Rudolph  II.,  580,  590. 

Rufinus,  on  the  Apostles'  Creed,  22. 

Russian  Church,  68,  75,  77. 

Russian  Schismatics,  52. 

Rutherford  (Samuel),  747. 

S. 
Sabbath.     See  Lord's  Day. 
Sacrament.    See  Bajttism  and  Lord's  Suj>i>cr. 
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Sadcel,  .Τ.Ι,  40.•ί. 

Saliger  (,ΙυΙιη),  'JSr,. 

Surj.i,  !»l,  :>3,  UO. 

Stitiiniir,  471•. 

Siivoy  Conference,  721. 

iSavoy  Declaration,  82!). 

Saxon  Articles  of  Visitaiioii,  34j. 

Saxon  C"onfe>sion,  ;i4(!. 

Saybrook  IMatfonn,  8.'i7. 

Solileiennaclier,  4">i,  880. 

Sclmeckenbuiger,  883. 

Schulte,  li)4. 

Sclnvabach  Articles,  228. 

Scliwivrzenberg  votes  against  Pajial  Infallibil- 
ity, l.")S;   submits,  ΙβΟ,  19ϋ. 

Schweinitz  (Hishoj)  Edmund  de),  824. 

Schweizer  (Alexander),  4.")1,  477,  483. 

Scliwenkfcld  (Caspar  von),  8G7. 

Schyn  (Hermann),  841,  843,  844. 

Scotch  Confession  of  Faith,  080. 

Scotch  I'lesbyterian  Cliurch,  G94. 

Scotists,  124. 

Scotland,  lieformntion  of,  GG9. 

Scriptures  and  Tradition,  206,  211,  21G. 

I'eaman  (Lazarus),  744,  770. 

Seekers,  848,  8Γ)  I . 

Seidell  (John),  730,  74.-.. 

Semisch,  on  the  Ajwstles'  Creed,  1."). 

Sendomir,  Consensus  of,  Γ>8(). 

Seneca,  on  Mercy,  edited  by  Calvin,  421. 

Servetns,  428,  4(!4. 

Sewel  (William),  8Γ>ί). 

Sliakes]iere,  74!)  and  passim. 

Sliedd  (\V.  G.  T.),  83Γ.. 

Sigismuiid  Augustus  II.,  582. 

Sigismund  Confession,  5.')Γ). 

Sigmund  III.,  r>8r,. 

Sixtus  v.,  182. 

Smalcald,  Articles  of,  2.-)3. 

Smectymnuans,  7oG. 

Smith"(lleiiry  B.),  108,810. 

Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  690. 

Spangeiiberg  (Bishop),  874,876,  879,  881,  886. 

Spanlieim,  482. 

Speil,  89,  113. 

Stiihclin,  cm  Calvin,  421,  42Γ,,  448,  602. 

Stalil,  on  Uhiciiiity,  324. 

Stancariis  (Francesco),  273. 

Stanley  (Dean),  088.  723,  749,  767;  on  the 
Westminster  Standards,  789. 

Star-Cliamber,  717. 

States  of  Humiliation  and  Exaltation,  Luther- 
an and  Heformed  views  of,  323,  328;  Form- 
ula of  Concord,  306. 

Stevens  (Abel),  8S2,  884,  902. 


Stoughton  (John),  690,  693,  720,  722,  740, 
748  ;  on  (breeds,  833. 

Strafford  (l<:arl  of),  661. 

Stiasburg,  Keformation  of,  3U4  ;  Confession 
of,  Γ.26. 

Strossmayer  (Bishoj)),  in  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil, 14.-.,  149. 

Stuart,  Dynasty  of,  671. 

Sunday  in  England,  777. 

Swabian  and  Saxon  I'ormula,  310. 

Sylburg,  Γ>37. 

Syllabus,  the  Papal,  128. 

Symbols.     See  Creeds. 

Syncretism  and  Syncretislic  Cuntro\ersy,349. 

Synergism,  262,  264. 

Synergistic  Controversy,  270. 


Tangermann,  196. 

Taylor  (Jeremy),  on  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
40  ;  on  Toleration,  803. 

Tetrapolitan  Confession,  526. 

Thiers,  49ί>. 

Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion,  615. 

Thomasius,  on  the  Formula  of  Concoi'd,  339. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  against  the  Immaculate 
Conceiitioii,  122;  in  favor  of  Pajial  Infalli- 
bility, 181. 

Thoniists,  124. 

Thompson  (Joseph  P.),  838. 

Thorn,  Colloquy  of,  .-)60  ;  Declaration  of,  562. 

Thuanus  (De  Thou),  490. 

Tiniann,  266. 

Toleration  and  Intolerance,  463,  466,  704, 
725,  848,  849. 

Torgau  Articles,  229. 

Torgau  Book,  310. 

Torquemada,  108. 

Tralieron,  630 ;  on  the  Lord's  Suj.per,  647. 

Travers  (Walter),  735. 

Trent,  Canons  and  Decrees  of,  91. 

Trideiitine  Faith,  96. 

Triers,  830. 

Trinity,  doctrine  of,  37. 

Tubingen  Divines,  on  Christology  and  Ubiq- 
uity, 294. 

Tuckney  (Dr.),  741,760,786. 

Turretiii  (Francis),  478,  485. 

Twisse  (William),  740,  752. 

Tyerman,  882  and  jinssirn. 

Tyndale,  613,  673,  704. 

U. 

riiiipiitarian  Controversy,  285. 

L'biqiiity  of  Christ's  Body,  285,  322,  325,  348. 
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Ullmann,  on  tlie  Heidelberg  Cateeliism,  5'Λ. 

Ultramontaiiism  and  Gallicanism,  1G7. 

Underhill  (Kdward  Bean),  SU,  8Γ>3. 

Uniformity,  Act  of,  G07. 

Union,  Evangelical,  222,  237,  555,  586. 

Unitas  Fratrum.     See  Moravians. 

United  Presbyterian  Church,  812. 

Universalism  of  Amyraut,  480. 

Urban  VIII.,  189,  11)0. 

Ursinus,  on   the  Formula  of  Concord,  333 ; 

author  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  533. 
Ussher  (Archbishop),  605,  663,  726,  733,  736, 

761. 
Utraquists,  566. 


Vatican  Council,  131,  168. 
Vatican  Decrees,  147. 
Vergerius,  253,  584. 
Vigilius,  177. 
Vines  (Richard),  745. 

W. 

Waldenses,  568. 

Waldensian  Catechism,  574. 

Wallis  (John),  787,  790. 

ΛVands\vortll  Presbytery,  735. 

Warren  (W.  F.),  882,  891,  895. 

Washburn  (E.  Α.),  on  the  Anglican  Church, 
609. 

ΛVaterland,  on  the  Athanasian  Creed,  34,  36, 
37;  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  616.     ' 

Waterlanders,  843. 

Watson  (Richard),  882. 

Wayland  (Francis),  845. 

Welsli  Calvinistic  Methodists,  903. 

Wesley  (Charles),  883,  887,  895,  896. 

AVesley  (John),  796,  883,  890  ;  on  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  893  ;  on  Arminianism,  894  ; 
on  Predestination,  895  ;  on  the  Witness  of 
the  Spirit,  899  ;  on  Perfectionism,  900  ;  re- 
lation to  Whitefield,90I. 

Wesleyans.     See  Methodists. 

AVestminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  727. 

Westminster  Catechisms,  783. 

Westminster  Confession,  on  Infant  Salvation, 
380,  795;  on  Baptism  and  Election,  641  ; 
Origin  and  History  of,  753  ;  Analysis  of, 
760  ;  doctrine  of  Predestination,  768,  791  ; 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Day,  776  ;  Criticism 
of,  788  ;  Intolerance  of,  796  ;  American 
Revision  of,  806. 


Westphal,  2S0,  473. 

Westphalian  Treaty,  242. 

Whedon  (D.  D.),  882,  893  ;  on  Infant  Salva- 
tion, 898. 

Whitaker  (William),  659. 

White  (Bishop),  42,  651,  653,  6C6. 

White  (John),  741. 

Whitefield  (George),  796,  883,  901. 

Whitgift  (Archbishop),  605,  618,  659,  706, 
708,  735. 

Wigand,  266,  270. 

Wigglesworth  (Michael),  on  Infant  Damna- 
tion, 794. 

William  III.,  724. 

Williams  (Roger),  849. 

Wimpina,  227. 

Wiseman,  90. 

Wishart  (George),  673. 

Witness  of  the  Spirit,  Methodist  doctrine  cf, 
899. 

Wladislaus  IV. ,  560. 

W^olmar,  492. 

Works.     See  Good  Works. 

Wiirtemberg  Confession,  344,  627. 

Wydifte,  568,  704. 

Wyttenbacii,  385. 


Young  (Thomas),  745. 


Zanchi,  305. 

Zeller,  371. 

Zephyrinus,  177. 

Zinzendorf,  874,  876. 

Ziska,  566. 

Zockler,  on  the  Apostles'  Creed,  20;  on  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  237,  241. 

Zosimus,  177. 

Zurich  Consensus,  471. 

Zurich  Letters,  391,  604,  630,  632. 

Zwingli,  at  Marburg,  212;  his  character  and 
importance,  3G0 ;  judgment  on  Luther, 
362  ;  his  Articles  or  Conclusions,  363 ; 
Theses  of  Bei-ne,  365;  Confession  of  Faith 
to  Charles  V.,  366;  to  Francis  I.,  368; 
doctrine  of  Providence  and  Predestination, 
370;  of  the  Sacraments,  372  ;  of  tlie  Lord's 
Supper,  374  ;  of  Original  Sin,  377  ;  Salva- 
tion of  Infants,  378  ;  Salvation  of  the  Hea- 
tiien,  382. 

Zwinglian  Confessions,  361, 
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